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INTRODUCTION. 


APPILY  for  Ids  own  mental  tranquillity,  but  unfortunately  for 
his  contemporary  fame,  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  *  was  a  firm  advocate 
for  uniyersal  toleration.  living  at  a  period  when  poHtical  parti- 
sanship and  religious  bigotry  were  stimulated  to  frantic  excesses, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  cause  of  astonishment  that  he  was  never 
entirely  trusted,  or  unreservedly  praised,  by  either  of  the  extreme 
parties  who  then  convulsed  the  nation — each  was  then  struggling 
to  obtain  supreme  dominion  over  the  other,  in  the  civil  and 
rriigious  institutions  of  our  constitution.  Dr.  Burnet  was  a  bishop,  and  he  stood  unflinch- 
ingiy  by  the  episcopal  church  :  so  fisur  he  was  approved  by  the  high  church  or  Tory  party ; 
but  he  found  &ult  with  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  who  were  forced  upon,  and  who  rode 
lougfa-shod  over  the  Scottish  people ;  at  the  same  time  he  deprecated  the  persecution  of  men 
whose  only  ofience  was  that  they  preferred  a  presbyterian  form  of  church  government. 
This  was  enough  to  convince  those,  who  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  an  opponent 
most  be  wrong  in  the  superlative,  that  Burnet  was  a  presbyterian  at  heart,  though  an 
episcopalian  from  interest :  they,  therefore,  never  trusted,  much  less  did  they  advance  him. 
He  supported  their  measures  when  he  approved  of  them,  and  was  drily  thanked:  he 
leproved  them,  not  even  sparing  the  monarch  for  his  sins,  and  in  return  was  hated. 

As  the  advocate  of  toleration  for  all  political  and  religious  creeds,  he  was  admired  and 
courted  by  those  who  snflfered  by  the  laws  and  government,  which  were  actuated  by  a  con- 
trary spirit ;  yet  he  did  not  go  £u  or  fast  enough  to  satisfy  them :  he  would  not  have  them 
punished,  or  even  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  merely  because  they  differed  with  him  in 
certain  opinions;  but  as  he  did  not  prefer  a  presbyterial  to  an  episcopal  church — as  he 
alwajTB  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  tlu^  resistance  to  an  established  govenunent  is  not  lawful 

*  Dr.  Bnmet*!  £itlier  was  the  yonnger  brother  of  a  ance  ii  lawful  when  the  laws  are  broken  through  hy  a 

haSlj  diatiogiushed  for  its  antiquity,  and  considenble  for  limited  monarch,  yet  he  did  not  tliink  that  was  then  the 

its  iadBoenee,  in  the  ahire  of  Aberdeen.    He  was  educated  case  in  Scotland. 

fler  the  pcofcaoiotiof  a  civilian ;  and  although  his  ezcessiye  Dr.  Burnet's  mother  was  very  eminent  for  her  piety 

■uiiKaty  prevented  him  appealing  to  advantage  at  the  bar,  and  Tirtue.    She  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  sir  Arehi- 

yet  be  was  fsnerally  esteemed  a  proficient  in  the  know-  bald  Johnston,  called  lord  Warriston,  who,  during  tho 

Vodigt  of  the  dvil  law.     He  was  eminent  for  probity  and  ci-vil  war,  headed  the  presbyterian  party.     Of  their  reli. 

gemtnutj  in  ius  practice :  from  the  poor  he  never  took  a  gious  discipline  she  was  a  zealons  admirer ;  but  neither  her 

lee,  nor  from  a  clergyman  when  he  sued  in  the  cause  of  influence,  nor  the  exercised  power  of  her  brother,  could 

has  cfcnxeh.    In  the  year  1637,  when  the  troubles  in  Scot-  ever  induce  her  husband  to  swerre  in  his  adhesion  to  tho 

land  were  breaking  out,  he  censured  so  warmly  the  con-  cause  of  monarchy  and  the  episcopal  church.     Exile,  and 

doct  ef  its  iMshopa,  and  was  so  remarkable  for  his  exem-  the  offers  of  preferment  made  to  him  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 

piarj  lifis,  that  he  was  generally  called  a  puritan.    But  were  alike  unavailing ;  so  that,  when  permitted  to  return 

wbcn  be  saw  that,  instead  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  to  Scotland,  he  lived  retired  upon  his  own  estate,  until  the 

bwhefia,  epiaeopacy  itself  was  struck  at,  he  declared  himself  Restoration.   He  was  then  made  one  of  the  lords  of  session. 

its  suppuftier  with  zeal  and  constancy.  He  as  firmly  main-  Under  his  parents,  the  early  education  of  our  author 

Gained  the  ri^ts  of  the  crown  against  the  attacks  of  the  was  pursued,  and  the  fruits  of  tiieir  instruction  and  exam- 

pvtj  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  both  nations;  for,  pie  are  spparent  throughout  his  career.^Xt/0  b$f  the 

*14m§^  be  sgreed  with  Bardny  and  Grotius  that  rsaist-  Auihofi  Son. 
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on  account  of  its  single  acts  of  injustice,  unless  it  strikes  at  the  very  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion *  :  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  estliblished  church  always  esteemed  him  to 
be  as  much  their  enemy  as  their  friend  t.  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  whose  mental  acumen 
was  better  qualified  to  judge  of  other  men's  characters  than  to  regulate  his  own,  thus  yrrote 
his  estimate  of  our  author ;— • 

^^  Dr.  Burnet  j:,  like  all  men  who  are  above  the  ordinary  level,  is  seldom  spoke  of  in  a 
mean,  he  must  either  be  railed  at  or  admired ;  he  has  a  swiftness  of  imagination,  that  no 
other  man  comes  up  to ;  and  as  our  nature  hftrdly  allows  us  to  have  enough  of  any  thing 
without  having  too  much,  he  cannot  at  all  times  so  hold  in  his  thoughts  but  that  at  some 
time  they  may  run  away  with  him ;  as  it  is  hard  for  a  vessel,  that  is  brim-full,  when  in 
motion,  not  to  run  over ;  and  therefore  the  variety  of  matter,  that  he  ever  carries  about  him, 
may  throw  out  more  than  an  unkind  critic  would  allow  of.  His  first  thoughts  may  some- 
times require  more  digestion,  not  from  a  defect  in  his  judgment,  but  from  the  abundance  of 
his  fancy,  which  furnishes  too  fast  for  him.  His  friends  love  him  too  well  to  see  small  faults ; 
or,  if  they  do,  think  that  his  greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of  straying  from  the  strict 
rules  of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  censure.  He  produces  so  fast, 
that  what  is  well  in  his  writings  calls  for  admiration,  and  what  is  incorrect  deserves  an 
excuse ;  he  may  in  some  things  require  grains  of  allowance,  which  those  only  can  deny  him 
who  are  unknown,  or  unjust  to  him.  He  is  not  quicker  in  discerning  other  men's  faults, 
than  he  is  in  forgiving  them  :  so  ready,  or  rather  glad,  to  acknowledge  his  own,  that  from 
blemishes  they  become  ornaments.  All  the  repeated  provocations  of  his  indecent  adversaries 
have  had  no  other  efiect  than  the  setting  his  good-nature  in  so  much  a  better  light,  since  his 
anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to  pity  them.  That  heat,  which  in  most  other  men  raises 
i^arpness  and  satire,  in  him  glows  into  warmth  for  his  friends,  and  compassion  for  those  in 
want  and  misery.  As  dull  men  have  quick  eyes  in  discerning  the  smaller  faults  of  those 
that  nature  has  made  superior  to  them,  they  do  not  miss  one  blot  he  makes,  and  being 
beholden  only  to  their  barrenness  for  their  discretion,  they  fall  upon  the  errors  which  arise  out 
of  his  abundance ;  and  by  a  mistake  into  which  their  malice  betrays,  them,  they  think  that 
by  finding  a  mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the  beams  that  are  in  their  own.  His  quickness 
makes  ¥rriting  so  easy  a  thing  to  him,  that  his  spirits  are  neither  wasted  nor  soured  by  it. 
The  soil  is  not  forced,  every  thing  grows  and  brings  forth  without  pangs ;  which  distin- 
guishes BS  much  what  he  does  from  that  which  smells  of  the  lamp,  as  a  good  palate  will  dis- 
cem  between  fruit  which  comes  from  a  rich  mould,  and  that  which  tastes  of  the  uncleanly 
pains  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  He  makes  many  enemies,  by  setting  an  ill-natured 
example  of  living,  which  they  are  not  inclined  to  follow.  His  indifference  for  preferment,  his 
contempt  not  only  of  splendour,  but  of  all  unnecessary  plenty,  his  degrading  himself  into  the 
lowest  and  most  painful  duties  of  his  calling,  are  such  unprelatical  qualities,  that  let  him  be 
never  so  orthodox  in  other  things,  in  these  he  must  be  a  dissenter.  Virtues  of  such  a  stamp 
are  so  many  heresies,  in  the  opinion  of  those  divines,  who  have  softened  the  primitive  injunc- 
tions, so  as  to  make  them  suit  better  with  the  present  frailty  of  mankind.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  they  are  angry,  since  it  is  in  their  own  defence,  or  that  from  a  principle  of  self-preservation 

•  "  The  presbyterkn  xeJoU,"  nyi  hit  ton,  "  hated         f  Life  by  hit  ton. 
him,  M  Apprehending  that  hit  tchomes  of  moderation  would,         X  The  copy  from  which  thit  it  printed  wm  taken  from 

in  the  end,  prove  the  sure  way  of  establithing  episcopacy  one  given  to  the  bishop,  in  the  marquis  of  Haliiaz*B  own 

amongst  them.     The  episcopal  party,  on  the  other  hand,  hand- writing,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  attthor*fl 

conld  not  endure  a  man  who  was  for  exempting  the  dis-  son,  the  year  that  Qeoiig;e  the  first  began  to  reign, 
senters  from  their  persecutions.** 
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they  should  endeavour  to  suppress  a  man,  whose  parts  are  a  shame,  and  whose  life  is  a 
scandal  to  them/' 

Such  -was  the  estimate  formed  of  Dr.  Burnet  by  one  of  the  most  talented  of  his  contem- 

poiaiies ;  ive  shall  he  better  able  to  judge  of  its  justice  when  we  have  traced  a  few  of  the 

leading  events  of  his  life ;  and  as  these  will  be  found  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  him  as  a 

l^Lcbei  of  Chiistianity,  the  reader  of  his  work  will  thence  be  predisposed  to  believe,  that  he 

Who  acted  and  suffered  for  that  which  he  considered  just,  would  not  knowingly  write  that 

"which  IS  &lse. 

The  life  of  Or.  Buznet  extended  from  1643  to  1715,  a  series  of  years  during  which  occurred 
t)ie  most  m^oaorable  events  in  our  national  history.  In  those  seventy-two  years,  Charles  the 
Piist  died  upon  the  scaffold ;  our  government  passed  through  every  grade  of  change  from  the 
most  open  republicanism  to  the  most  uncontrolled  despotism — ^there  was  the  despotism  of 
the  army  and  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  It  was  the  era  of  the  war-struggle  for  supremacy 
between  protestant  episcopacy,  protestant  dissent,  and  popery,  in  which  James  the  Second 
was  ejected  from  the  throne,  and  a  new  dynasty  was  admitted.  All  which  events  were  the 
consequences  of  the  great  principle  that  came  then  for  ever  to  be  decided — ^whether  the  will 
and  the  interests  of  the  people,  or  of  the  king,  are  to  bo  most  consulted  in  the  conduct  of  our 
national  a£fiairs. 

The  first  important  question,  and  it  was  one  dangerous  and  delicate,  upon  which  our  author 
had  to  declare  his  opinion,  was  concerning  his  own  competency  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
deiical  office.  There  is  no  law  of  Scotland  limiting  the  age  at  which  a  minister  may  take 
upon  himself  the  cure  of  souls ;  consequently,  having  passed  all  his  examinations  and  hia 
probation,  when  he  was  offered  by  his  kinsman,  sir  Alexander  Burnet,  an  excellent  benefice 
in  the  centre  of  his  fiunily  connections,  he  had  no  restraint  upon  lus  decision  but  such  as  was 
dictated  by  his  own  heart,  Burnet  was  only  eighteen,  but  he  was  victor  over  the  tempta- 
tion ;  for,  feeling  that  this  was  an  age  at  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  accept  so  respon- 
sible an  appointment,  he  declined  the  living,  though  his  fiither  was  the  only  one  of  his 
relations  who  did  not  importune  him  to  accept  it. 

It  was  well  for  him,  in  many  respects,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience,  that 
he  thus  decided ;  for  it  left  him  leisure  to  visit  the  EngHsh  universities,  and  to  travel  in 
continental  Europe.  Whilst  at  the  former,  and  when  in  London,  he  acquired  the  friendship 
d  J>T.  Cudworth,  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Fell,  Dr.  Pocock,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dr.  Stillmg- 
£eet.  Dr.  Patrick,  Dr.  Uoyd,  Dr.  Whitchcot,  Dr.  Wilkins,  sir  Robert  Murray,  and  Mr.  Boyle ; 
names  deservedly  great  in  the  history  of  our  national  worthies.  From  such  men  as  these  he 
gained  knowledge,  and  in  their  example  obtained  confidence  to  maintain  the  cause  of  truth 
in  all  things.  His  acquaintance,  whilst  in  Holland,  with  the  chief  members  of  the  Arminians, 
Lotherans,  Unitarians,  Browmsts,  Anabaptists,  and  Papists,  whose  forms  of  worship  and 
hdief  are  all  tolerated  in  that  country,  enlarged  his  mind,  and  saved  him  from  being  the  slave 
of  sectarian  bigotry.  Amongst  all  those  families  of  the  Christian  tribe,  ^'  he  found  men  of 
such  real  piety  and  virtue,  that  there  he  became  fixed  in  that  strong  principle  of  universal 
charity,  of  thinking  well  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  of  invincible  abhorrence  of  all 
persecutions  on  account  of  religious  dissensions ;  which  have  often  drawn  upon  him  the 
bttteiest  censures  from  those  who,  perhaps  by  a  narrower  education,  were  led  into  a  narrower 
way  of  thinking."  l^.  Heniy  More,  who  bore  the  highest  title  of  dignity,  being  called 
^  the  Intellectual  £picure,*'  was  one  of  his  acquaintances,  and,  like  him,  paid  more  attention 
to  tlie  contents  of  &  hook  than  to  its  binding— estimated  the  value  of  a  man's  mind,  not  that 
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of  Jiis  coat — ^bcliered  in  Christianity,  not  in  its  priesteraft.  One  of  Dr.  More's  observations 
upon  church  ceremonies  and  rites  made  great  impression  upon  Burnet.  ^^  None  of  these," 
•said  the  doctor,  ^'  are  bad  enough  to  make  men  bad ;  and  I  am  sure  none  of  them  are  good 
enough  to  make  men  good." 

Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Scotland,  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Saltoun, 
but  he  declined  accepting  it  until,  after  a  four  months'  probation,  he  was  unanimously 
requested  to  do  so  by  his  parishioners.  He  was  then,  in  the  year  1665,  ordained  priest  by 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  '^  During  the  five  years  he  remained  at  Saltoun,  he  preached 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  once  more  during  the  week  ;  he  catechised  three  times  during  the 
same  period,  so  as  to  examine  every  parishioner,  old  and  young,  thrice  in  the  compass  of  a 
year :  he  went  round  his  parish  from  house  to  house,  instructing,  reproving,  or  comforting 
the  inhabitants  as  occasion  required ;  those  who  were  sick  he  visited  twice  a  day ;  he  admi- 
nistered the  sacrament  four  times  in  the  year,  personally  instructing  all  that  gave  notice  they 
intended  to  receive  it :  all  that  remained  above  his  own  necessary  subsistence,  in  which  he 
was  very  frugal,  he  distributed  in  charity.  A  particular  instance  of  his  liberality  was 
related  by  a  person  who  then  lived  with  him,  and  who  afterwards  was  with  him  at  Salisbury. 
One  of  his  parishioners  was  distrained  upon  for  debt,  and  came  to  our  author  for  some  small 
assistance,  who  inquired  how  much  would  again  set  him  up  in  his  trade.  The  debtor  named 
the  sum,  which  a  servant  was  immediately  ordered  to  pay  him  : — ^  Sir,'  said  the  domestic, 
^  it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house.' — ^  Well,  well,'  replied  Burnet,  *  pay  it  to  this  poor  man  ; 
you  do  not  know  the  pleasure  there  is  in  making  a  man  glad.'  Thus,  as  he  knew  the  con- 
icems  of  hie  whole  parish,  treated  them  with  tenderness  and  care,  and  set  them  a  fair  example 
of  every  article  of  that  duty  which  he  taught  them,  he  soon  gained  their  afiections,  not 
excepting  the  presbyterians ;  although  ho  was  then  the  only  man  in  Scotland  that  made  use 
of  the  prayers  in  the  English  church  liturgy*." 

In  1669,  the  University  of  Glasgow  elected  him  to  be  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  the 
admirable  Dr.  Leighton  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  quit  his  parish  and  accept  the  chair. 

His  son  thus  relates  our  author's  exertions  to  fulfil  the  duties  that  now  devolved  upon  him. 
^'  As  his  principal  care,  in  this  new  station,  was  to  form  just  and  true  notions  in  the  students 
of  divinity,  he  laid  down  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  to  which  no  other  objection  could  be  offered 
but  that  it  seemed  to  require  the  labour  of  four  or  five,  instead  of  one  man ;  yet  he  never 
failed  executing  every  part  of  it,  during  his  residence  at  Glasgow.  On  Mondays  he  made 
each  of  the  students,  in  his  turn,  explain  a  head  of  divinity  in  Latin,  and  propound  such 
theses  from  it  as  he  was  to  defend  against  the  rest  of  the  scholars ;  and  this  exercise  con- 
cluded with  our  author's  decision  of  the  point  in  a  Latin  oration.  On  Tuesdays  he  gave  them 
a  prelection  in  the  same  language,  wherein  he  purposed,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  to 
liave  gone  through  a  complete  system  of  divinity.  On  Wednesdays,  he  read  them  a  lecture, 
for  above  an  hour,  by  way  of  a  critical  commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Cfospel,  which  he 
finished  before  he  quitted  the  chair.  On  Thursdays  the  exercise  was  alternate :  one  Thursday 
he  expounded  a  Hebrew  psalm,  comparing  it  vrith  the  Septuagint,  the  vulgar  and  the 
English  version ;  and  the  next  Thursday  he  explained  some  portion  of  the  ritual  and  con- 
stitution of  the  primitive  church,  making  the  apostolical  canons  his  text,  and  reducing  every 
article  of  practice  under  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  those  canons.  On  Fridays  he  made 
each  of  his  scholars,  in  course,  preach  a  short  sermon  upon  some  text  he  assigned ;  and  when 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Burnet,  by  his  ton. 
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it  was  ended,  be  observed  upon  any  thing  that  was  defective  or  amiss,  showing  how  the  text 

onght  to  haTe  been    opened  and  applied.     This  was  the  labour  of  the  mornings  ;  in  the 

erenings,  after  prayer,  be  every  day  read  them  some  parcel  of  scripture,  on  which  he  made 

•  short  discourse,  and  iptrhen  that  was  over,  he  examined  into  the  progress  of  their  several 

studies,  eDconragiiig   tbem  to  propose  their  difficulties  to  him  upon  the  subjects  they  were 

then  reading.      Tbis  be  performed  during  the  whole  time  the  schools  were  open,  thereby 

answering  ibe  duty  of  a  professor,  with  the  assiduity  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  in  order  to 

acquit  himself  vritb  credit,  he  was  obliged  to  study  hard  from  four  till  ten  in  the  morning ; 

the  rest  of  the  day  being,  of  necessity,  allotted  either  to  the  use  of  his  pupils,  or  to  hearing 

the  complaints  of  tbe  clergy,  who,  finding  he  had  an  interest  vrith  the  men  in  power,  were 

not  sparing  in  tbeir  applications  to  him/' 

Our  antboT  livas   tbrice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Lady  Mary  Kennedy,  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Cassilis  ;  the  second  a  Dutch  lady,  of  the  name  of  Scott ;  and  the  third, 
MiB.  Berkley, — all  nv^omen  eminent  for  their  piety ;  the  thurd  being  author  of  '^  A  Method 
of  Devodon,"  edited  after  her  death  by  Dr.  Goodwyn,  archbishop  of  Cashel.     Of  Dr.  Bur- 
net's conduct  in  tbe  relationships  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  and  a  master,  we  have  his 
son's  testimony  t — *'*'  He  was  a  most  afiectionate  husband.     His  tender  care  of  his  first  wife, 
dnxing  a  oonrae  of  sickness  that  lasted  for  many  years,  and  his  fond  love  to  the  other  two, 
and  ^e  deep  concern  he  expressed  for  their  loss,  were  no  more  than  their  just  due,  from  one 
of  his  humanity,  gratitude,  and  discernment. 

^  His  love  to  bis  children,  perhaps  accompanied  with  too  much  indulgence,  was  not  exerted 
in  laying  up  for  them  a  hoard  of  wealth  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  but  in  giving 
them  a  noble  education,  though  the  charge  of  it  was  wholly  maintained  out  of  his  private 
fortune.  At  seven  years  old  he  entered  his  sons  into  Latin,  giving  each  of  them  a  distinct 
tutor,  who  had  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a^year,  which  was  never  lessened  on  account  of  any 
prebend  the  bishop  gave  him.  After  five  or  six  years  had  perfected  his  sons  in  the  learned 
la^^oages,  he  sent  them  to  the  University ;  the  eldest,  a  gentleman  commoner,  to  Trinity 
Coflege,  in  Cambridge ;  the  other  two,  commoners,  to  Merton  College,  in  Oxford,  where^ 
besides  the  college  tutor,  they  had  a  private  one,  to  assist  them  in  their  learning,  and  to  over- 
look their  behaviour.  In  the  year  1706,  he  sent  them  abroad  for  two  years  to  finish  their 
studies  at  Leyden,  whence  two  of  them  took  a  tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  The  eldest  and  youngest,  by  their  own  choice,  were  bred  to  the  law,  and  the  second 
to  divinity. 

*'  In  his  friendships  our  author  was  warm,  open-hearted,  and  constant :  from  those  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  mention,  the  reader  vriU  perceive  that  they  were  formed  upon  the  most 
prudent  choice,  and  I  cannot  find  an  instance  of  any  one  friend  he  ever  lost,  but  by  death.  It 
is  a  common,  periiaps  a  just  observation,  that  a  hearty  friend  is  apt  to  be  as  hearty  an  enemy ; 
yet  this  rule  did  not  hold  in  our  author :  for  though  his  station,  his  principles,  but,  above  all, 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Hanover  succession,  raised  him  many  enemies,  yet  he  no  sooner 
had  it  in  bis  power  to  have  taken  severe  revenges  on  them,  than  he  endeavoured,  by  the 
kindest  good  offices,  to  repay  all  their  injuries,  and  overcome  them,  by  returning  good  for 
eviL 

*^  The  bishop  was  a  kind  and  bountiful  master  to  his  servants,  whom  he  never  changed  but 
with  regret,  and  through  necessity.  Friendly  and  obliging  to  all  in  employment  under  hiuL 
and  peculiariy  happy  in  the  choice  of  them,  especially  in  that  of  the  steward  to  the  bishopric 
and  his  courts,  William  Wastcfield,  Esq.,  (a  gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune  at  the  time  of 
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his  accepting  this  post,)  and  in  that  of  his  domestic  steward,  Mr.  Mackney.  These  were  both 
men  of  approved  worth  and  integrity,  firmly  attached  to  his  interests,  and  were  treated  by 
him,  as  they  well  deserved,  with  friendship  and  confidence  " 

Four  times  did  our  author  refuse  a  bishopric.  At  length,  when  king  William  was  esta- 
blished on  the  throne,  the  see  of  Salisbury  became  vacant,  which  Dr.  Burnet  solicited  for  his 
old  friend.  Dr.  Lloyd,  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  king  coldly  answered,  "  I  have 
another  person  in  view :"  and  the  next  day  Burnet  found  that  he  himself  was  nominated  to 

the  vacant  see. 

His  son  has  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  his  conduct  as  a  diocesan.  ^^  His  primary  visita- 
tion could  only  be  regulated  by  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  who  contented  themselves 
with  formal  triennial  visitations  of  their  diocese,  in  which  they  used  always  to  confirm ;  but 
when  he  perceived  the  hurry,  the  disorder  and  noise  that  attended  these  pubHc  meetings, 
he  thought  them  wholly  unfit  for  solemn  acts  of  devotion ;  they  seemed  much  more  proper 
for  the  exercise  of  an  ordinar/s  jurisdiction,  according  to  law,  than  for  the  perfonnance  of 
the  more  Christian  functions  of  a  bishop.  These  were  inconsistent  with  that  pomp  and 
show  which,  perhaps,  the  other  required.  He  had  alwayB  looked  upon  confirmation  as  the 
likeliest  means  of  reviving  a  spirit  of  Christianity ;  if  men  could  be  brought  to  consider  it, 
not  as  a  mere  ceremony,  but  as  an  act  whereby  a  man  became  a  Christian  from  his  own 
choice ;  since  upon  attaining  to  the  use  of  reason,  he  thereby  renewed  for  himself  a  vow, 
which  others  had  only  made  for  him  at  baptism.  He  wrote  a  short  directory,  con  aining 
proper  rules  how  to  prepare  the  youth  upon  such  occasions ;  this  he  printed,  and  sent  copies 
of  it,  some  months  beforehand,  to  the  minister  of  every  parish  where  he  intended  to  con- 
firm. He  every  summer  took  a  tour,  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  through  some  di^rict  of 
his  bishopric,  daily  preaching  and  confirming  from  church  to  church,  so  as  m  the  compass  of 
three  yeais  (besides  his  former  triennial  visitation)  to  go  through  all  the  principal  livings  in 
his  diocese.  The  clergy,  near  the  places  he  passed  through,  generally  attended  on  him ; 
therefore,  to  avoid  being  burthensome  in  these  circuits,  he  entertained  them  all  at  his  own 
charge.  He,  likewise,  for  many  years,  entered  into  conferences  with  them  upon  the  chief 
heads  of  divinity  :  one  of  which  he  usually  opened  at  their  meeting,  in  a  discourse  that  lasted 
near  two  hours ;  and  then  encouraged  those  present  to  start  such  questions  or  difficulties 
upon  it  as  occurred  to  them.  Four  of  these  discourses,  against  infidelity,  socinianism,  popeiy 
and  schism,  were  printed  in  the  year  1094.  When  our  author  had  pubtished  his  ^  Expo- 
sition of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  conferences  of  this  nature  seemed  in  some  measure  need- 
less :  he  therefore  discontinued  them,  in  order  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  confirm- 
ation. To  be  more  useful  in  it,  he  disposed  his  annual  progress,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  in  the  following  manner : — He  went  through  five  or  six  of  the  considerable 
market  towns  every  year ;  he  fixed  himself  for  a  whole  week  in  each  of  them ;  and  though 
he  went  out  every  morning  to  preach  and  confirm  in  some  parish,  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  the  place,  yet  at  the  evening  prayer,  for  six  days  together,  he  catechised  the  youth  of  the 
town,  in  the  principal  church  there,  expounding  to  them  some  portion  of  the  church  cate- 
chism every  day,  until  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  :  and,  on  Sunday,  he  confirmed  those 
who  had  been  thus  examined  and  instructed,  and  then,  inviting  them  all  to  dine  with  him, 
he  gave  to  each  a  useful  present  of  books.  As  the  country  flocked  in  from  all  parts  to 
hear  him,  he  was  in  hopes  this  would  encourage  the  clergy  to  catechise  more,  and  would 
raise  an  emulation  in  Christian  knowledge  among  the  inferior  sort  of  people,  who  Wfte 
ignorant  to  a  scandal. 
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"  In  ike  interrala  of  parliament,  when  the  bishop  ¥ras  not  upon  this  progress,  his  usual 

lesdence  w»8  at  Salisbury ;  there  he  preached  the  Thursda/s  lecture,  founded  at  St.Thomas's 

drarch,  during   tlie   livhole  time  of  his  stay;  ho  likewise  preached  and  confirmed  eyery 

Sanday  morning  *,  in  some  church  of  that  city,  or  of  the  neighbourhood  round  about  it : 

and  in  the  evening  he  had  a  lecture  in  his  own  chapel,  to  which  great  crowds  resorted, 

wbeidn  he  explained  some  portion  of  scripture,  out  of  the  gospels  and  epistles  in  the 

liturgy.     He  generally  came  down  from  London,  some  days  before  Lent,  on  purpose  to 

prepare  the  yonth.  of  the  two  great  schools  for  confirmation,  by  catechising  them  every 

week,  during  that  season,  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  instructing  them  in  the  same  manner 

as  he  did  those  in  the  other  towns  of  his  diocese.     And  to  render  this  task  of  instruction 

more  easy  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  he  at  length  published  '  An  Elxplanation  of  the  Church 

Catechism,  in  tbe  Year  1710.' 

^  The  bishop's  consistorial  court  being  much  cried  out  against,  as  a  grievance  both  to 
the  clergy  and  laity,  he  endeavoured  to  reform  it,  and  for  some  years  went  thither  in 
person;  but  though  he  might  do  some  little  good  by  this  attendance,  it  was  so  little, 
that  he  at  last  gave  it  over ;  for  the  true  foundation  of  complaints  was,  the  dilatory  course 
of  proceedings,  and  tbe  exorbitant  fees,  which  the  bishop  had  no  authority  to  correct :  nay, 
he  oonld  not  even  discharge  poor  suitors  who  were  oppressed  there  with  vexatious  prosecu- 
tions, any  otherwise  than  by  paying  their  fees  himself,  as  he  frequently  did. 

"  No  part  of  the  episoopal  office  was  more  strictly  attended  to  by  him  than  the  examination 
of  those  who  came  for  orders ;  in  this  matter  the  law  has  left  the  bishop  entirely  at  liberty 
to  admit  or  refuse.  He  never  turned  them  over  to  the  care  of  a  chaplain  or  archdeacon, 
further  than  to  try  their  skill  in  the  learned  languages.  He  examined  them  himself  as  to  the 
proo&  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  nature  of  the  gospel 
covenant.  If  they  were  deficient  in  those,  he  dismissed  them  at  once,  with  proper  directions 
how  to  be  better  prepared  for  a  second  trial :  but  if  they  were  competently  knowing  in  these 
essential  points,  he  went  through  the  other  heads  of  divinity  with  less  strictness.  When  he 
was  onoe  satisfied  with  their  capacity,  he  next  directed  his  discourse  to  their  conscience : 
he  laid  before  them  the  baseness  of  taking  up  a  sacred  profession,  merely  for  the  lucre,  or 
snbsifltence,  it  might  afibrd :  he  gave  them  a  distinct  view  of  all  the  branches  of  the  pastoral 
care  (of  which  he  published  a  Treatise,  for  the  use  of  his  diocese,  in  1692)  ;  and  endeavoured 
ttroogly  to  dissuade  them  from  entering  into  holy  orders,  unless  they  were  firmly  resolved  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  their  function ;  more  particularly  to  lead  such  lives  as  might  not 
contradict  the  doctrines  they  wero  to  teach.  A  day  or  two  before  ordination,  he  submitted 
all  those  whom  he  had  accepted  to  the  examination  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  that  so 
he  might  have  their  approbation. 

**  In  the  admission  of  presentees,  he  could  not  be  so  strict ;  the  law  having  in  some  measure 
taken  the  judgment  of  their  qualifications  out  of  the  ordinary ;  yet  in  this  he  went  unusual 
lengths,  of  which  I  shall  mention  one  singular  instance  •\'.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  the  lord  chancellor  presented  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  in  Oxfordshire 

*  He  ^rai  so  pmctiial  in  this,  that  no  change  of  weather  overturned  in  the  ureter,  and  his  own  life  hardly  aaved  hy 

coald  ercr  induce  bim  to  dittppointsny  congregation  where  a  miller,  who  jumped  in  and  drew  the  hishop  out  of  the 

he  was  expected ;  and  this  assiduity  had  well  nigh  cost  water ;  for  which  seasonable  service  our  author  paid  him 

Urn  his  Itfe,  in  the  year  1698.    For  having  appointed  to  a  yearly  gratuity  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
praufa  and  confirm,  at  the  parish  church  of  Dinton,  within         f  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Mackney,  as  a  fitct  well  known 

twehvniilctof  Saliabary,  on  a  pre-fized  Sunday,  the  rains  to  himself,  and  to  some  others  now  alire.— iVolf  b$f 

that  fell  on  that  day,  and  for  some  days  before,  had  so  Author's  Son, 
swcOed  a  biookwiikli  he  was  to  croai,  that  hia  coach  was 
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to  a  parsonage  within  his  diocese,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Upon  trial,  our 
author  found  him  so  ignorant,  that  he  refused  to  institute  him  ;  the  ministrj  threatened  him 
with  a  hiw-suit,  but,  finding  him  resolute,  they  at  length  acquiesced  under  the  refusal. 
Thereupon  the  bishop  sent  for  the  young  gentleman,  and  told  him,  '  That  as  his  patrons  had 
given  up  the  contest,  and  he  had  no  design  to  do  him  any  personal  injury,  if  he  could  prevail 
on  his  friends  to  keep  the  benefice  vacant,  he  himself  would  undertake  the  charge  of  quali- 
fying him  for  it.'  Accordingly  he  took  such  happy  pains  in  his  instruction,  that,  some  months 
after,  the  presentee  passed  examination  with  applause,  and  had  institution  given  him  to  the 
fiving. 

"  As  the  pastoral  care,  and  the  admitting  none  to  it  who  were  not  duly  qualified,  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  he  concluded  that  he  could  not  render  a  more  useful  service  to 
religion,  to  the  church,  and  more  especially  to  his  own  diocese,  than  by  forming  under  his  eye 
a  number  of  divines,  well  instructed  in  all  the  articles  of  their  duty.  He  resolved  therefore, 
at  his  own  charge,  to  maintain  a  small  nursery  of  students  in  divinity  at  Salisbury,  who  might 
follow  their  studies  till  he  should  be  able  to  provide  for  them.  They  were  ten  in  number, 
to  each  of  whom  he  allowed  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a-year :  they  were  admitted  to 
him  once  every  day,  to  give  an  account  of  their  progress  in  learning,  to  propose  to  him 
such  difficulties  as  they  met  with,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  and  to  hear  a  lecture  from 
him,  upon  some  speculative  or  practical  point  of  divinity,  or  on  some  part  of  the  pastoral 
function,  which  lasted  above  an  hour  :  during  the  bishop's  absence,  the  learned  Dr.  Whitby 
supplied  his  place,  in  superintending  and  directing  their  studies.  By  this  means  our  author 
educated  several  young  clergymen,  who  proved  an  honour  to  the  church :  but  as  this  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  present  provision,  with  sure  expectations  of  a  future  settlement,  he  was 
continually  importuned,  and  sometimes  imposed  upon,  as  to  the  persons  recommended  to  be 
of  this  number ;  and  the  foundation  itself  was  so  maliciously  exclaimed  at,  as  a  designed 
a£front  upon  the  method  of  education  at  Oxford,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  after  some  years, 
to  lay  it  wholly  aside. 

^'  Our  author  was  a  warm  and  constant  enemy  to  pluralities  of  livings ;  not  indeed  whero  the 
two  churches  lay  near  each  other,  and  were  but  poorly  endowed,  for  in  that  case  he  rather 
encouraged  them,  as  knowing  the  '  labourer  was  worthy  his  hire.'  But  whensoever 
non-residence  was  the  consequence  of  a  plurality,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  provent 
it,  and  in  some  cases  even  hazarded  a  suspensbn,  rather  than  ^ve  institution.  In  his  charges 
to  the  clergy  he  exclaimed  against  pluralities,  as  a  sacrile^ous  robbery  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  A  remarkable  effect  of  his  zeal  upon  this  subject  may  not  be  improper  to  be  here 
related  *.  In  his  first  visitation  at  Salisbury,  he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  who 
being  consulted  by  one  of  his  followers,  whether  he  might  not  accept  of  two  benefices, 
replied,  '  And  how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both  ? ' — *  I  intend,'  answered  the 
priest,  '  to  officiate  in  one  of  them  by  a  deputy.' — *  Will  your  deputy  be  damned  for 
you  too  ?'  cried  the  saint.  *  Believe  me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  you 
must  be  damned  in  person.'  This  expression  so  affected  Mr.  Kelsey,  a  pious  and 
worthy  clergyman  there  present,  that  he  immediately  resigned  the  rectory  of  Bemerton, 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which  he  then  held  with  one  of  a  greater  value.  Nor 
was  this  Christian  act  of  self-denial  without  its  reward ;  for  though  their  principles  in 
church  matters  were  very  opposite,  the  bishop  conceived  such  an  esteem  for  him,  from  this 

*  This  fact  \rM  told  me  by  Mr.  Waitefield,  and  ii  well  known  at  Salisbury.— Aote  by  AtUhor's  Son^ 
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uAaxmy  Ibat  he  not  only  pieTailed  with  the  chapter  to  elect  him  a  canon,  hnt  likewise  made 
him  aiclideaooii  of  Samm,  and  gaye  him  one  of  the  best  prebends  in  the  church. 

^  In  the  point  of  residence,  onr  author  was  so  strict  that  he  never  would  permit  his  own 

chapUdns  to  attend  upon  him,  after  they  were  once  preferred  to  a  cure  of  souls,  but  obliged 

them  to  be  constantly  resident  at  their  livings.    Indeed  he  conadered  himself  as  under  the 

same  obligation  as  pastor  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  never  would  be  absent  from  it  but 

dmuig  \Sa  necessary  attendance  on  parliament ;  from  which,  as  soon  as  the  principal  business 

of  the  nation  "was  despatched,  he  always  obtained  leave  to  depart,  in  order  to  return  to  his 

lonction.    And  though  king  William,  upon  his  going  over  to  Ireland  or  Flanders,  always 

enjomed  him  to  attend  upon  queen  Maiy,  and  assist  her  with  his  faithful  counsel  on  all 

emergences,  yet  he  would  not,  upon  such  occasions,  accept  of  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  but 

hired  a  house  at  Windsor,  in  order  to  be  within  his  own  bishopric,  and  yet  near  enough  to 

the  oourt  to  pay  his  duty  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  if  business  required  it. 

^  No  principle  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  him  than  that  of  toleration ;  it  was  not  confined 
to  any  sect  or  nation,  it  was  as  universal  as  Christianity  itself :  he  exerted  it  in  favour  of  a 
nonjuiing  meeting-house  at  Salisbury,  which  he  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  connive  at ; 
and  when  the  preacher  there,  Dr.  Beach,  by  a  seditious  and  treasonable  sermon,  had  incurred 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  our  author  not  only  saved  him  from  punishment,  but  even  procured 
his  pardon,  without  the  terms  of  a  public  recantation,  upon  which  it  was  at  first  granted ;  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  letters?  the  one  from  the  eaxl  of  Nottingham,  then 
secretary  of  state,  the  other  from  Dr.  Beach  himself : — 

•  My  Lord  ♦,  *  Whitehall,  29th  March,  1692. 

*  I  have  acquainted  the  queen,  at  the  cabinet  council,  with  what  your  lordship  writes  in 
behalf  of  Dr.  Beach ;  and  though  her  majesty  is  alwa3rs  inclined  to  show  mercy,  and  espe- 
cially to  snch  as  your  lordship  recommends  to  her  favour,  yet  since  the  crime,  and  the 
scandal  of  it,  has  been  very  public,  her  majesty  thinks  the  acknowledgment  of  it  should  be 
so  too,  and  therefore  would  have  him  make  it  in  the  church.  When  this  is  done,  your 
kwdafaip's  intercession  will  easOy  prevail.    I  am,  with  great  respect, 

*  My  lord, 
^  Your  lordship's  most  humble  and  flEtithfiil  servant, 

*  Nottingham.' 

•  My  Lord  +, 

^  With  an  due  deference  of  honour,  and  with  all  the  respectful  regard  that  can  be  corre- 
spondent to  the  no  less  generous  than  acceptable  messages  which  I  received  from  your  lord- 
diip  by  Dr.  Geddes,  I  humbly  tender  this  to  your  lordship,  hoping  it  may  be  favourably 
leceived  in  lieu  of  my  personal  attendance,  which  shall  be  readily  paid  (as  it  is  due)  at  any 
time.     Dr.  Gieddes  has  delivered  me  the  desirable  tidings  of  your  lordship's  free  resolution 
to  fescue  me  from  the  further  prosecution  of  that  unhappy  verdict  I  labour  under.    It  is  my 
desire,  being  freed  from  this  troublesome  storm,  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  without  disturb- 
ance of  the  government  in  general,  and  of  any  person  in  particular.    And  I  cannot  but 
deeply  resent  your  obliging  readiness  to  relieve  me,  because  it  is  not  clogged  -with  any  bitter 
conditions  or  reserves  that  would  lessen  the  favour.    What  your  lordship  has  resolved  is 

*  The  origiiHtl  wu  in  the  hands  of  the  author^s  eon.  f  Ibid. 
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what  I  humbly  desue,  and  do  not  doubt  but  your  lordahip  will  pursue.  The  sooner  the 
fiiTour  can  be  aooomplished,  and  with  the  less  noise  before  term,  the  more  it  wiU  be  endeared 
to,  and  challenge  all  gratitude  firom, 

*  My  lord. 
Your  much  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

'Wm.  Beach*.' 

"  Yet  when  this  spirit  of  moderation,  of  which  the  nonjurors  felt  the  good  effects,  was 
extended  to  the  dissenters,  our  authoi^s  enemies  represented  him  as  betraying  the  church 
into  their  hands ;  though  he  was  really  taking  the  most  effectual  means  to  bring  them  over, 
not  indeed  by  compulsion,  but  by  the  more  Christian  methods  of  charity  and  persuasion :  in 
which  he  was  so  successful,  that  many  dissenting  families,  in  his  diocese,  were  by  him 
brought  over  to  the  communion  of  our  church ;  and  of  two  presbyterian  preachers,  who  were 
well  supported  when  he  first  came  to  Salisbury,  one  was  soon  after  obliged  to  quit  the 
place,  and  the  other  but  poorly  subsisted  in  it. 

^'  He  perceived  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  sectaries  lay  in  the  market-towns ;  the  livings 
there  were  most  commonly  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  as  the  lord  Somers,  during 
his  enjo3rinent  of  the  scab,  left  the  nomination  to  those  in  the  diocese  of  Sarum  to  the  bishop, 
he  endeavoured  to  place  in  them  none  but  learned,  pious,  and  moderate  divines,  as  being  the 
best  qualified  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism.  But  as  the  benefices  were  generally  small, 
and  a  poor  church  will  be  too  often  served  by  as  poor  a  clerk,  our  author  determined  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  by  bestowing  upon  these  cures  the  prebends  in  his  gift  as  they 
became  vacant ;  and  tiU  such  a  vacancy  happened,  out  of  his  own  income  he  allowed  the 
minister  of  eyery  such  church  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  t :  when  the  prebend 
itself  was  conferred  upon  him,  the  bishop  insisted  on  his  ^ving  a  bond  to  resign  it,  if  ever 
he  quitted  the  living.  Though  this  matter  had  been  laid  before  the  most  eminent  prelates 
and  divines  of  our  church,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  among  the  canonists,  who  highly 
approved  the  design ;  yet  it  was  so  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  clergy,  that,  in  order  to 
raise  no  farther  strife  in  the  church,  our  author  was  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  this  project, 
and  give  up  all  the  bonds  he  had  taken.  But  as  he  could  not,  without  the  tenderest  con- 
cern, behold  the  destitute  condition  of  these  poor  benefices,  most  of  which  were  attended 
vrith  the  largest  cure  of  souls,  so  his  disappointment  in  this  scheme  he  had  formed  for  his 
own  bishopric,  only  gave  occasion  to  a  more  universal  plan,  which  he  projected  for  the 
improvement  of  all  the  small  livings  in  England,  and  which  was  liable  to  no  exception.  This 
he  pressed  forward  vrith  so  much  success,  that  it  terminated  at  length  in  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  the  second  year  of  queen  Anne,  ^  for  the  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  clergy.'  * 

Thus  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  sacred  station ;  actuated  by  such  conciliating  principles ;  it 
might  be  expected  that  in  his  episcopal  character  he  was  at  least  free  from  the  aspersions  of 
his  enemies ;  but  in  this  expectation  the  reader  is  deceived.  Dr.  Burnet  had  formed  a  very 
high  and  dignified  opinion  of  the  conduct  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  head  of  a  diocese : 
he  comprised  it  in  one  sentence. — ^^  A  bishop  ought  to  be  the  leader  of  no  particular  class  of 

*  In  a  ^*  Letter  to  T.  Burnet,**  published  in  1736,  this  Dr.  Beach,  whom,  as  ia  dntj  boand,he  bad  detected  m 
transacdon  is  staled  somewhat  differently ;  bat  it  on  the     seditions  declarations. 

whole  confirms  the  fact,  that  the  biihop  inteneded  for        f  This  appears  from  his  steward*s  accounts,  and  wm 

confirmed  to  hia  son  by  Mr.  Wutefield. 
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penona,  but  the  head  and  fitiher  of  the  people  in  his  diocese."    In  accordance  with  this,  we 
have  se^i  he  'was  anxious  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians — ^hiB  creed,  ^raa  based  on  toleration,  and  he  strove  to  nnite  all  the  sects  within  his 
diocese,  in  asceTtaining  the  only  essential  object  of  the  Gospel,  viz.  instructing  ''  man  to  do 
justly ;  to  love  mercy ;  and  to  walk  hnmbly  with  God."    To  effect  this,  he  knew  full  well 
the  most  efficient  means  was  to  secure  a  fiuthful,  pious,  parochial  clergy ;  to  accomplish  this 
he  put  asdde  all  the  considerations  of  interest,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations,  the 
compliments,  and  the  abuse  that  he  incurred.     He  is  not  the  true  friend  of  an  estab- 
liahmeiit,  that  is  blind  to  all  its  defects ;  but  he  who  duly  appreciates  them,  and  dares  to  risk 
the  obloquy  of  endeavouring  to  remove  them.    The  decay,  the  corruptions,  of  an  eccle- 
aiifitiGal  systeni,  above  all  others,  will  sooner  or  later  be  detected ;  it  is  connected  with  man's 
most  awfiil  interests,  it  is  scrutinised  by  those  of  its  own  communion  as  well  as  by  sectarians ; 
it  is  wise  and  dignified,  therefor^  for  it  to  take  the  lead  in,  rather  than  to  be  dragged 
to  self-reformation.     Burnet  fully  understood  this;  he  had  been  bom,  educated,  and  had 
tived  in  manhood  amongst  the  most  strict  dissenters  from  our  church ;  he  knew  the  plague- 
spots  to  which  they  had  pointed  the  finger,  and  against  which  they  had  shaken  the  head ; 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  parochial  clergyin  his  time  ^'had  less  authority,  and  weremore 
in  ccmtempt,  than  any  other  church  in  Europe ;  and  that  they  would  never  regain  the  influence 
they  had  lost,  until  they  lived  better  and  laboured  more/'    His  reprehensions  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  establishment ;  he  wrote  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Scotdi  bishops,  and  he  was  far  from  praising  the  conduct  of  the  whole  English  episcopal 
bench.     This  was  sufficient  to  raise  against  him  a  host  of  assailants ;  and  he  is  to  this  day 
considered  by  those  who  think  that  reproof  springs  always  from  hatred,    and   reform 
fmai  a  wish  to  destroy,  as  a  heterodox  bishop-^an  episcopalian  by  interest,  and  a  pres- 
byterian  at  heart.    Those  who  so  esteem  him  we  may  refer  to  his  conduct  as  a  bishop,  and 
his  SQOoessfnl  efforts  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  small  livings  of  our  country.     If  such 
oondact  is  heterodox;  if  an  indefatigable  effort  to  do  his  duty  kindly,  charitably,   and 
tolerantly,  yet  with  dignity,  deserve  this  exclusive  epithet,  we  may  wish  without  prejudico 
to  the  interests  of  our  church,  that  all  may  similarly  stray.     Burnet  does  not  stand  in  the 
rank  with  those  brilliant  characters  who    have  enriched  our  theological    and  polemical 
liteiataie — ^he  will  never  be  instanced  among  those  whose  text  has  been  ^'  Orthodoxy," 
and  their  principle  ^^  Intolerance."    But  he  was  one  of  those  who  may  always  be  quoted 
as  an  example  how  the  duties  of  a  Christian  bishop  ought  to  be  performed. 

The  best  defence  of  Burnet's  reUgious  principles  are  contained  in  some  of  the  opening 
passages  of  his  last  will.  They  amount  to  a  confession  of  his  faith, — a  feiith  actuated  by  a 
spirit  which,  if  it  inspired  all  Christians,  would  put  a  final  end  to  bigotry  and  uncharitableness. 
^  I  live  and  die,"  says  the  bishop  in  this  his  last  record,  ^^  a  sincere  Christian,  believing  the 
trath  of  that  gospel  which  for  many  years  I  have  preached  to  others.  I  am  a  true 
pniestant  according  to  the  church  of  England ;  full  of  affection  and  brotherly  love  to  all 
who  have  received  the  reformed  religion,  though  in  some  points  different  from  our  consti- 
tution. I  die,  as  I  all  along  tived  and  professed  myself  to  be,  full  of  charity  and  tenderness 
for  those  among  us  who  yet  dissent  from  ns,  and  heartily  pray  that  Gh>d  would  heal  oui 
bnaches,  and  make  us  tike-minded  in  all  things,  that  so  we  might  unite  our  zeal,  and  join 
our  endeavours  against  atheism  and  infidelity,  that  have  prevailed  much ;  and  against  popery, 
Ae  gnatest  enemy  to  our  church,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  other  parties." 

It  lemains  to  be  considered  how  Dr.  Burnet  conducted  himself  as  a  potitician  in  the 
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xaomentous  constitutional  changes  of  the  period,  but  this  will  here  be  done  very  succinctly, 
because  the  following  work  is  a  narrative  of  his  conduct,  and  in  the  notes  to  some  of  the 
transactions  of  which  he  is  the  hbtorian,  opportunities  will  occur  of  considering  his  public 
conduct  in  detaiL 

Charles  the  Second  and  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the  Second,  very  frequently 
consulted  him ;  but  so  far  from  cultivating  their  patronage,  he  wrote  to  the  first,  urging  him 
to  change  his  course  of  life  :  and,  together  with  Dr.  StiUingfleet,  had  a  conference  with  two 
popish  priests  in  the  presence  of  the  duke,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  errors  of  their 
creed.  He  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  lord  William  Russell,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
their  party,  but  was  never  involved  in  any  of  their  plots.  These  facts  were  enough  to 
render  both  Charles  and  James  his  enemies,  so  that  when  the  latter  acquired  the  crown, 
Burnet  retired  to  the  continent ;  but  even  here,  Stuart  hatred  could  not  let  him  rest,  for  the 
king  insisted  that  he  should  not  be  entertained  by  the  court  of  Holland.  He  was  even  pro- 
secuted on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  promoters ;  as  he  was  in  securing  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

In  every  effort  of  his  public  career,  in  every  vote  as  a  member  of  the  senate,  he  showed 
himself  the  friend  of  christian  charity,  and  the  fast  foe  of  all  intolerance.  He  wrote  and  acted 
unflinchingly  in  the  cause  of  the  protestant  religion,  episcopacy,  and  civil  liberty ;  undeterred 
by  the  threats,  uninfluenced  by  the  proffered  bribes,  of  dissenters  and  papists. 

But  though  he  so  acted,  and  consequently  co>operated  in  general  with  the  Whigs,  yet  he 
was  no  partisan ;  he  never  gave  a  vote  because  it  agreed  with  those  of  a  political  cabal ;  he 
voted  for  what  he  considered  the  right,  he  opposed  that  which  he  esteemed  obnoxious,  with- 
out any  inquiry  as  to  the  men  by  whom  it  was  supported.  In  sustaining  his  opinions ;  in 
reprobating  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  thought  blameworthy,  he  acted  and  he  writes  with 
ardour  and  energy ;  his  eye  seems  fixed  upon  the  object,  his  blows  are  heavy  both  in  number 
and  effect ;  and  he  seems  determined  by  main  force  to  drive  in  the  wedge,  careless  who  may 
suffer  by  the  necessary  cleavage :  yet  the  reader  seldom  feels  tliat  he  is  needlessly  violent 
or  severe — as  the  conviction  always  accompanies  his  attacks,  that  he  conscientiously  thought 
them  deserved,  and  that  they  would  be  productive  of  good.  They  are  occasionally  wrong ; 
they  are  sometimes  tinted  by  egotism ;  they  are  frequently  biassed,  but  you  are  quite  sure 
they  were  not  thought  so  by  the  writer,  they  are  fearless,  candid,  honest.  He  strips  off  the 
skin,  and  though  he  may  sometimes  say  the  carcass  is  black  when  it  is  fair,  he  at  all  events 
enables  his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves ;  he  shows  you  what  he  saw  himself — he  tells 
you  what  he  was  told — he  sa3rs  who  said  it — he  warns  you  of  his  prejudices — if  yon  are 
deceived,  it  is  your  own  fault. 

Burnet  has  recorded  as  his  opinion,  that  ^'the  more  abstracted  bishops  live  from  the  world, 
from  courts,  from  cabals,  and  from  parties,  they  will  have  the  more  quiet  within  themselves, 
and,  in  conclusion,  be  more  respected  by  all ;  especially,  if  an  integrity  and  a  just  freedom 
appear  among  them  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  they  will  be  much  observed,  and  judgments 
will  be  made  of  them  there,  that  will  follow  them  home  to  their  dioceses.  Nothing  will 
alienate  the  nation  more  from  them,  than  their  becoming  tools  to  a  court,  giving  up  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  advancing  arbitrary  designs."  After  the  opinion  given  in  the 
opening  of  this  paragraph,  just  and  admirable  as  is  the  whole,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  his 
conduct  be  defended,  since  he  was  so  actively  employed  in  the  political  struggles  of  his 
times  ?  But  two  improper  motives  could  actuate  him — ambition  or  avarice.  Now,  neither 
of  these  were  his  failings*     He  did  not  pursue  the  path,  which  he  knew  would  lead  to  the 
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gratification  of  both  ;  he  was  no  flatterer,  he  was  no  party  man,  he  declined  promotion,  he 
declared  he  should  be  aahamed  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out  of  the  revenues  of  his 
bishopric.     What  then  could  be  his  motives  to  mingle  actively  in  the  political  contests  of 
those  eventfiiL  days  ?    In  that  word  ^*  eventful,"  I  conceive  we  have  the  clue  to  extricate 
him  from  even  the  appearance  of  inconsistency.     Foes  as  well  as  friends  agree  that  he  had  a 
powetful  undeistanding ;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  statistics  of  all 
Europe :  and  was  thoroughly  informed  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  systems  of  govern- 
ment.   He  mnst.then  have  felt  himself  armed,  and  capable  for  the  political  arena.     When, 
therefore,  the  liberties  of  his  country,  its  civil  and  religious  rights,  its  church  establishment, 
its  proiestant  govemment,  were  invaded,  and  attempted  to  be  subverted,  he  had  to  consider 
whether  this  vras  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  he  entertained.     He  decided  in 
the  affirmative  ;  and  those  who  know  that  the  hope  of  restoring  a  popish  monarch  did  not 
cease  to  be  cherished  by  a  state-party  until  long  after  the  decease  of  our  author,  will  not  con- 
sider him  to  blame,  for  combining  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office  with  those  of  an  active 
guardian  of  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  country. 

Reglancing  over  his  character  as  it  is  developed  by  his  writings  and  his  conduct — view- 
ing him  devoted  to  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest,  as  a  public  professor,  and  as  a  bishop ;  and 
finding  that  in  private  life  he  was  exemplary  as  a  husband,  as  a  parent,  and  as  a  master,  we 
need  not  ask  what  were  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries ;  for  if  they  united  in  vilifjring  him, 
we  might  without  prejudice  consider,  that  there  is  less  danger  of  us  being  biassed  judges 
than  of  them  being  biassed  witnesses.  It  is  impossible  that  a  lover  of  truth,  as  Burnet 
unq;ue8tionably  was,  would  write  anything  knowing  it  to  be  false.  It  is  probable  that  as  a 
lover  of  the  episcopal  reformed  religion,  and  acting  with  a  party  who  were  similarly 
influenced,  he  may  have  been  prejudiced,  so  as  to  be  too  favourable  in  observing  their  errors, 
and  not  equally  perspicacious  in  discovering  the  merits  of  their  opponents,  or  in  finding 
allowances  for  their  follies  and  mistakes.  In  such  instances,  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to 
oonoentrate  from  other  authorities  a  corrector  light.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  author's 
statements  have  been  carelessly  impugned,  the  editor  has  been  as  watchful  to  strengthen 
his  narration  by  testimonials  similarly  concentrated. 

Throughout  the  work,  notes  illustrative  of  the  actors,  and  explanatory  of  the  trans- 
actions in  which  they  were  engaged,  have  been  added  from  worthy  authorities ;  and  no  effi)rt8 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  work  a  full  and  faithful  history  of  the  Revolution  and  its  con- 
tinging  periods. 

With  the  text  no  other  liberty  has  been  taken  than  to  alter  the  spelling  and  grammatical 
constmction  according  to  more  modem  usage. 

Dr.  Burnet's  style  of  writing  history  is  characterised  by  its  simplicity.  It  carries  with 
it  the  conviction,  that  he  is  telling  what  he  believed  to  be  true — a  conviction  that  is  strength- 
ened by  his  always  stating  his  authorities,  and  by  his  speaking  doubtingly  when  he  was 
himself  imsatisfied.  Mr.  Higgons  objected  to  his  work,  that  he  relates  so  much  upon  hear- 
say— ^hearsay  is  a  synonym  for  the  testimony  of  another,  and  if  this  is  excluded,  Pyrrhonism 
must  be  universal.  Such  testimony  the  bishop  certainly  records  abundantly,  but  he  as  con« 
stantly  apprises  his  reader  of  the  authority  upon  which  he  has  to  depend 

Of  the  language  and  composition  of  the  work,  it  is  giving  it  no  common  character  to. 
say  that  it  is  sober  Englidi.  Burnet  is  a  writer  of  that  class  so  well  described  by  bishop 
Taylor,  when  be  said  ^^  their  thread  is  not  fine,  but  it  is  plain,  and  strong."  He  aims  at  no 
ornament  to  render  his  style  elegant,  or  even  smooth ;  he  estimates  a  character  acutely. 
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and  judges  of  transactioiis  sensibly ;  and  he  relates  his  estimate  and  his  judgment  openly  and 
blandly.  His  periods  are  never  involyed,  though  sometimes  too  lengthy ;  his  language  is 
never  inflated ;  and  perhaps  no  English  historian  can  be  quoted  who  appears  to  have  written 
so  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  readers  to  remember  his  facts.  He  never  employs 
words  that  savour  of  the  dictionary,  when  more  usual  words  would  express  his  meaning  as 
well ;  yet  he  is  never  insipid,  though  often  careless  in  his  diction.  His  narrative  in  general 
glides  on  colloquially ;  and  the  reader  has  the  continued  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  if  he 
believes  the  incidents,  he  only  does  what  was  done  by  the  relator  himself*. 

It  was  almost  a  necessary  consequence  that  Burnet's  woik  gave  birth  to  many  and  very 
virulent  criticisms.  His  theme  was  the  conduct  of  contemporaries,  and  these  would  generally 
consider  that  his  vituperations,  as  well  as  his  praises,  were  misplaced  and  of  erroneous  inten- 
sity, accordingly  as  they  were  applied  to  themselves  or  to  their  opponents.    The  transactions 
of  which  he  was  the  historian  were  no  petty  court  intrigues,  involving  merely  the  ephemerals 
who  were  engaged  in  them,  and  whose  exposure  would  give  pleasure  to  many  more  than  it 
would  annoy.     They  were  transactions  involving  the  happiness  of  every  EngliRhman  ;  the 
whole  nation  was  uproused :  every  man's  hand  grasped,  or  was  ready  to  grasp,  the  sword  in 
the  cause  of  the  party  he  conceived  to  hold  the  right.     Liberty  of  conscience,  the  political 
rights  of  Englishmen,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  limits  of  obedience,  the  resistance 
to  executive  oppression,  were  now  to  be  decided ;  and  at  such  a  season  every  TCngH^nn^n 
must  be,  and  was,  roused  to  a  bold  declaration  and  active  maintenance  of  his  opinions.    Of 
these,  our  author,  strenuously  engaged  in  them  himself^  undertook  to  be  the  critical  historian, 
and  can  any  one  expect  that,  in  so  doing,  he  should  be  without  one  tint  of  prejudice  ?    If  he 
had  been  so  immaculate,  he  must  have  been  more  than  man.     It  is  true  he  undertook  the 
task  of  his  own  accord,  and  as  he  himself  teUs  us,  '^  with  a  design  to  make  both  himself  and 
his  readers  wiser  and  better,  and  to  lay  open  the  good  and  bad  of  all  sides  and  parties  as 
clearly  and  impartially  as  he  himself  understood  it,  and  to  represent  things  in  their  natural 
colours  without  art  or  disguise,  without  any  regard  to  kindred  or  friends,  to  parties  or  inte- 
rests ; "  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  him  the  integral  truth  of  which  he  had  the 
knowledge ;  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  shall  use  no  casuistiy  to  defend  what  he  knew 
to  be  wrong ;  no  attributing  of  motives  that  he  knew  were  not  the  actuating  ones ;  an  equal 
freedom  and  candour  when  speaking  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  an  obedience  to  the 
consciousness,  to  use  our  author's  own  words,  ^'  that  a  lie  in  history  is  a  much  greater  sin 
than  a  lie  in  common  discourse."  We  have  a  right  to  expect  all  this  of  Burnet,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  require  that  he  shall  never  be  mistaken,  either  in  his  hcta  or  his  inferences ;  and 
lire  too  totally  of  a  wrong  spirit  to  be  able  to  judge  of  his  merits,  if  we  attribute  all  his 
errors  to  a  wish  to  deceive.     Let  it  be  confessed  that  he  is  often  mistaken,  often  prejudiced 
in  his  conclusions ;  yet  there  is  no  well-regulated  mind  that  has  studied  the  history  of  his 
period  will  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of.  Dr.  Bouth,  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
this  work,  that  ^^  his  history  is  one  which  will  never  lose  its  importance,  but  uriU  continue  to 
fiimish  materials  for  other  historians,  and  to  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  facts  from  the  first  sources  of  information.    The  accuracy  of  his  narration  has 
often  been  attacked  with  vehemence,  and  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  success ;  but  not 
so  often  as  to  overthrow  the  general  credit  of  his  work.     On  the  contrary,  it  has,  in  many 

'In  the  coarae  of  the  preeeding  pages  the  editor  Las  opinions  there  escpreseed — ^unconsdonslyt  because  he  has  for 

quoted  from  some  rerj  able  **'  Remarks  upon  Bishop  Bur-  years  entirely  coincided  with  them.    From  the  same  writer 

net's  History  of  his  own  Times,*'  publi^ed  in  a  praise-  we  may  expect  for  a  still  more  extended  tribute  to  Bumet*a 

worthy  quarterly  joornal  called  **  The  Analyst/'  In  other  merit, 
instancoi  the  editor  finds  he  has  unconsciously  adopted  the 
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inBiaiices^  been  defended ;  and  time  haa  already  eTinced  the  truili  of  oertain  zecords  which 
zested  on  his  single  authoiity." 

Occasionally  he  is  -wiong  in  his  dates ;  and  his  calumniators^  with  a  logic  most  consonant 

ydth  their  other  misprisions,  have  thence  concluded  that  the  facts  connected  with  them  are 

alao  false.      Where  these  errors  occur,  those  host  acquamted  with  his  work  will  perceive  that 

they  genezally  are   omring  to  his  following  the  consequences  of  an  event  in  one  connected 

nanatiTe.      Sometimes  he  is  absolutely  wrong ;  but  if  he  is  to  be  dismissed  without  mitiga- 

Uon,  as  unworthy-  of  any  credit  for  these  mistakes,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Clarendon? 

Claiendon  rarely  giTes  the  chronology  of  his  history^  and  repeatedly  reverses  the  order  of  his 

events,  if  not  designedly,  always  with  a  most  happy  effect,  in  screening  the  errors  of  those 

whom  he  wished  to  be  in  the  right. 

It  is  but  £edr  to  examine  the  characters  and  works  of  those  who  most  prominently  attacked 
our  author.  Mr.  Bevil  Higgons  led  the  van  with  his  "  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks  on 
Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times."  Mr.  Higgons  was  a  firm  adherent  to  James  the 
Second ;  retired  with  him,  and  died  in  exile ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  liable  to  the  most 
illiberal  prejudices  against  our  author.  That  he  was  infected  with  them  needs  no  other 
proof  than  the  perusal  of  his  work.  I  have  not  a  fear  of  contradiction  when  I  state,  that  no 
volume  in  onr  language  exists  so  full  of  unsubstantiated  assertions,  and  groundless  abuse. 
One  extract  will  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  credit  due  to  this  Aristarchus. 
He  commences  by  saying,  that  Burnet's  work  contains  ^'  such  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
untruths  as  wiU  astomsh ;  not  mistakes  proceeding  from  negligence  or  human  infirmity,  but 
from  a  corrupt  design  to  impose  on  posterity  ;  not  from  misinformation  or  error  of  judgment, 
but  from  a  deliberate  act  of  the  will,  what  the  logicians  call  a  volition  to  do  mischief,  by  not 
only  misrepresenting  matters  of  fact,  and  setting  them  in  a  false  light,  but  positive  assertions 
of  several  things  which  he  must  have  known  in  his  conscience  to  be  absolutely  contrary  to 
truth ;  so  tiiat,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book,  we  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  nothing  can  equal  his  insincerity  but  his  malice ;  and,  if  possible,  exceed  both,  but  his 
vanity."  Whatever  errors  Mr.  Higgons  succeeded  in  pointing  out  have  been  noticed  in 
the  notes  to  this  edition;  their  extreme  deficiency  in  number  and  importance  prove  the 
vimlence  of  the  critic  who  could  introduce  them  with  a  malevolence  like  the  preceding. 

Dr.  John  Cockbum  was  the  author  of  '^  A  Specimen  of  some  free  and  impartial  Remarks 
on  Public  Affiurs  and  particular  Persons,  especially  relating  to  Scotland,  occasioned  by  Dr. 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times."  He  was  an  episcopalian,  and,  like  Mr.  Higgons, 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  James  the  Second,  whom  he  followed  into  exUe. 

This  gave  rise  to  "  A  Vindication"  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  this  Vindication  called  forth  ^^  A 
Defence  of  Dr.  Cockbum." 

An  anonjrmous  work  appeared  about  the  same  time,  entitled  ^'  A  Review  of  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  particularly  his  Characters  and  secret  Memoirs,  with 
critical  Remarks  showing  the  Partiality,  Inconsistency,  and  Defects  of  that  Political  History." 
Mr.  Lawrence  Braddon  in  1725  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Bishop  Burnet's  History 
diaiged  with  great  Partiality  and  Misrepresentations,  to  make  the  present  and  future  Ages 
believe  that  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1683  murdered  himself."  But  the  memory  of  tlie  earl  is  here 
vindicated,  and  it  is  proved  that  his  lordship  was  murdered  the  third  morning  after  his  confine- 
ment. Ur.  Braddon  in  1683  was  prosecuted  and  fined  2,000/.,  and  ordered  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour,  during  life,  for  endeavouring  by  lawful  means  to  discover  this 
murder,  and  he  was  imprisoned  five  years,  before  the  Revolution  discharged  him.     In  1688 
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and  89,  Mr.  Braddon  proeecuted  thai  inquiry  before  a  secret  committee  of  lords,  and  nearly 
sixty  witnesses  were  examined,  of  which  examinations  an  abstract  is  here  published ;  the 
reasons  the  lords  came  to  no  resolution ;  and  obserrations  upon  the  supposed  poisoning  of 
Charles  the  Second." 

This  eondeMotion  of  the  title-page  may  serve  as  the  table  of  its  contents. 

Having  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Braddon,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  are 
justifications  for  the  suspicion  that  the  earl  was  murdered ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  considerations  which  render  it  veiy  improbable.  The  evidence  on  either  side  is  too 
extended  to  be  even  epitomised ;  the  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  must  consult 
the  statements  in  Mr.  Braddon's  book,  the  evidence  at  his  trial,  &c. ;  and,  after  having 
done  so,  will  probably  conclude,  vrith  the  editor,  that  the  case  is  at  present  incapable  of 
decision  either  way.     Some  further  notice  will  be  made  of  this  affair  in  a  future  page. 

The  earl  of  Lansdowne  in  1732  attacked  our  author's  work,  in  ^^  A  Letter  to  the  Author 
(Mr.  Oldmixon)  of  the  Reflections,  Historical  and  Political,  &c,"  This  was  replied  to  by 
the  bishop's  son,  Thomas,  who  was  the  author  of  the  life  usually  prefixed  to  this  work,  and 
from  which  extracts  have  been  given. 

These,  and  others,  only  assail  our  author  upon  certain  detached  statements ;  granting  the 
entire  of  which  to  be  wrong,  the  work  will  still  remain,  as  a  whole,  among  the  most  impartial 
and  most  correct  of  our  national  histories. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  publishing  the  present  edition  of  this  Standard  History,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  effect  a  combination  of  elegant  typography, 
^ith  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  cheapness ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  a 

reference  to  the  appearance  and  price  of  the  volume,  will  suflSciently 

prove  the  practicability  of  the  experiment. 

Another  motive  to  publish  this  Work  in  its  present  form,  existed 
in  a  desire  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possible  the  best  history  of  that 
penod  of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
to  every  lover  of  freedom. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  the  Work  more  acceptable,  numerous 
biographical  notices,  as  well  as  remarks  on  the  most  important  histo- 
rical events,  have  been  introduced ;  and,  as  a  whole,  the  present,  it  is 
hoped,    will  be  found  the  most  correct  and  useful  edition  of  this 
celebrated  History  that  has  appeared. 
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BOOK  I. 

A  STMXAltT  RECAPITULATION  OP  THE  STATE  OP  AFPAIBB  IN  SCOTLAND,  BOTH  IN  CHURCH 
AND  6TATC  ;  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  TROUBLES,  TO  THE  RESTORATION  OF  KINO 
CUARLBS    TUR    SECOND,    1660. 

HE  mischiefs  of    civil  wars  are  so  great   and  lasting,  and  the 

effects  of  them  branching  out  hy  many  accidents,  that  were  not 

thought  on  at  first,  much  less  intended,  into  such  mischievous 

consequences,  that  I  have  thought  it  an  inquiry  that  might  be  of 

great  use  both  to  prince  and  people,  to  look  carefully  into   the 

first  beginnings  and  occasions  of  them,  to  observe  their  progress, 

and  the  errors  of  both  hands,  the  provocations  that  were  given, 

and  the  jealousies  that  were  raised  by  these,  together  with  the 

excesses  into  which  both  sides  have  run  by  turns.     And  though 

the  wars  be  over  long  ago,  yet  since  they  have  left  among  us  so  many  seeds  of  lasting  feuds 

and  animosities,  which  upon  every  turn  are  apt  to  ferment  and  to  break  out  anew,  it  wiU  be 

an  useful  as  well  as  a  pleasant  inquiry  to  look  back  to  the  first  original  of  them,  and  to 

obflerve  by  what  degrees  and  accidents  they  gathered  strength,  and  at  last  broke  forth  into 

a  flame. 

Hie  Reformation  of  Scotland  viras  popular  and  parliamentary.     The  crown  was  during 

that  time,  either  on  the  head  of  a  queen  that  was  absent,  or  of  a  king  that  was  an  infant. 

Dnrhig  his  minority,  matters  were  carried  on  by  the  several  regents  so  as  was  most  agreeable 

to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  nation.    But  when  king  James  grew  to  be  of  age,  he  found 

two  parties  in  the  kingdom.     The  one  was,  of  those  who  wished  well  to  the  interest  of  the 

queen  his  mother,  then  a  prisoner  in  England.     These  were  either  professed  papists,   or 

believed  to  be  indifierent  as  to  all  religions.     The  rest  were  her  inveterate  enemies, 

for  the  reformation,  and  fixed  in  a  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England,  and  in 

a  jealousy  of  France.     When  that  king  saw  that  those  who  were  most  in  his  interests 

wefe  likewise  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  apt  to  encroach  upon  it,  he  barkened  first 

to  tlbe  insinnations  of  his  mother's  party,  who  were  always  infusing  in  him  a  jealousy  of 

these  his  friends ;  saying,  that  by  ruining  his  mother,  and  setting  him  in  her  room  while  a 

year  old,  they  had  ruined  monarchy,  and  made  the  crown  subject  and  precarious;   and 

lad  pot  him  in  a  yery  unnatural  posture,  of  being  seised  of  his  mother's  crown  while 

Ae  was  in  exile  and  a  prisoner ;  adding,  that  he  was  but  a  king  in  name,  the  power  being 

is  the  hands  of  those,  who  were  under  the  management  of  the  queen  of  England. 

Thar  insinuations  would  have  been  of  less  force,  if  the  house  of  Guise,  who  were  his  cousin 

genoaos^  had  not   been   engaged  in  great  designs,  of  transferring  the  crown  of  France 

from  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  themselves ;  in  order  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  embroil 

England,  and  to  draw  the  king  of  Scotland  into  their  interests.    So  under  the  pretence  of 

keepiog  up  the  old  alliances  between  France  pnd  Scotland,  they  sent  creatures  of  their  own  to 
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be  ambassadors  there ;  and  they  also  sent  a  graceful  young  man,  who,  as  he  was  the  king's 
nearest  kinsman  by  his  father,  was  of  so  agreeable  a  temper  that  he  became  his  favourite, 
and  was  made  by  him  duke  of  Lenox.  He  was  known  to  be  a  papist,  though  he  pretended 
he  changed  his  religion,  and  became  in  profession  a  protestant  *. 

The  court  of  England  discovered  all  these  artifices  of  the  Guisians,  who  were  then  the 
most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  and  were  managing  all  that  train  of  plote 
against  queen  Elizabeth,  that  in  conclusion  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  And  when 
the  English  ministers  saw  the  inclinations  of  the  young  king  lay  so  strongly  that  way, 
that  all  tlieir  applications  to  gain  him  were  ineffectual,  they  infused  such  a  jealousy  of  him 
into  all  their  party  in  Scotland,  that  both  nobility  and  clergy  were  much  alarmed  at  it. 

But  king  James  learnt  early  that  piece  of  king-craft,  of  disguising,  or  at  least  denying 
every  thing  that  was  observed  in  his  behaviour  that  gave  offence. 

The  main  instance  in  which  the  French  management  appeared,  was  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  enter  into  any  treaty  of  marriage.  It  was  not  safe  to  talk  of  marrying  a 
papist ;  and  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Guise  lived,  the  king,  though  then  three  and  twenty, 
and  the  only  person  of  his  family,  would  barken  to  no  proposition  for  marrying  a  Protestant. 

But  when  the  duke  of  Guise  was  killed  at  Blois,  and  that  Henry  the  third  was  murdered 
soon  after,  so  that  Henry  the  fourth  came  in  his  room,  king  James  was  no  more  in  a 
French  management :  so  presently  after  he  married  a  daughter  of  Denmark,  and  ever 
after  that  he  was  wholly  managed  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  I  have  seen 
many  letters  among  TValsingham's  papers  that  discover  the  commerce  between  the  house 
of  Guise  and  him  f :  but  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  a  long  paper  of  instructions  to  one 
Sir  Richard  Wigmore,  a  great  man  for  hunting,  and  for  all  such  sports,  to  which  king 
James  was  out  of  measure  addicted.  The  queen  affironted  him  publicly  :  upon  which  he 
pretended  he  could  live  no  longer  in  England,  and,  therefore,  withdrew  to  Scotland.  But 
all  this  was  a  contrivance  of  Walsingham's,  who  thoaght  him  a  fit  person  to  get  into  that  king's 
favour :  so  that  affront  was  designed  to  give  him  the  more  credit.  He  was  very  particularly 
instructed  in  all  the  proper  methods  to  gain  upon  the  king's  confidence,  and  to  observe  and 
give  an  account  of  all  he  saw  in  him  ;  which  he  did  very  faithfully.  By  these  instructions 
it  appears  that  Walsingham  thought  that  King  was  either  inclined  to  turn  papist,  or  to  be 
of  no  religion.:]:  And  when  the  court  of  England  saw  that  they  could  not  depend  on  him, 
they  raised  all  possible  opposition  to  him  in  Scotland,  infusing  strong  jealousies  into  tliose 
who  were  enough  inclined  to  receive  them. 

This  is  tlie  great  defect  that  runs  through  archbishop  Spotiswood's  history,  where  much 
of  the  rude  opposition  that  king  met  with,  particularly  from  the  assemblies  of  the  kirk, 
is  set  forth  ;  but  the  true  ground  of  all  the  jealousies  they  were  possessed  with,  is  sup- 
pressed by  him.  After  his  marriage  they  studied  to  remove  these  suspicions  all  that  was 
possible ;  and  he  granted  the  kirk  all  the  laws  they  desired,  and  got  his  temporal  authority 
to  be  better  established  than  it  was  before:  yet  as  the  jealousies  of  his  fickleness  in 
religion  were  never  quite  removed,  so  they  gave  him  many  new  disgusts :   they  wrought 

*  Tills  was  Esm^  Stuart,  Lord  d*Aubign^,  in  Prance.  Elizabeth.     In  that  capacity  be  only  carried  letten,  tiicj 
Accoi'ding  to  Robertson,  ho  was  the  earliest,  best  beloved,  never  trusting  him  to  be  their  representative.  Sir  Anthonj 
and  most  deserving,  though  not  most  able  of  Jameses  Wcldon  says,  lie  was  a  native  of  England,  probably  of 
favourites.     Honouia  were  poured  upon   liim   with  the  Chcsliiro.   and   an    honest   frce>hearted    man,    but    ill- 
accustomed  rapidity  and  profusion.     Within  a  few  days  educated.    He  told  Wcldon,  that  he  never  came  to  deliver 
after  his  first  appearance  at  Coui-t  he  was  created  Lord  letters  to  the  Queen,  without  being  placed  in  tlio  niito- 
Aberbrothic,  and  soon  were  added  to  this  the  titles  of  room,  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  see  her  dancing 
Earl  and  Duke  of  Lenox,  with  the  offices  of  Govoraor  to  tlio  music  of  a  fiddle.     This  was  done  that  he  might 
of  Dumbarton  Castle,  Captain  of  the  Guai-d,  first  Lord  of  tell  his  master  how  little  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the 
tho  Bed  chamber,  and  Lord  High  Cliambcrlain.     Burnet  English   crown.       When  Sir  Roger  Aston    came    from 
•coms  to  have  erred  when  ho  coincided  in  tho  popular  James  to  the  English  council  upon  the  death   of    the 
Scottish  belief  that  the  Duke  died  a  papist.    Spotiswood  Queen,  they  courteously  inquired  how  he  was,  to  which 
and  Caldcrwood  agree  that  on  his  death-bed,  when  tho  he  replied,  "  Even,  my  lords,  like  a  poor  man,  who  after 
hypocrite  is  always  detected,  he  docUned  the  attendance  wandering  above  forty  years  in  a  wildemets  and    barren 
of  the  papal  priests,  and  professed  that  he  died  in  tho  soil,  am  now  arrived   at  tho  LAnd  of  Promise.**      He 
communion  of  the  Scottish  Ciiurch.  was  made  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  Master  of  the 
f  That  is,  between  the  house  of  Guise  and  King  James.  Wardrobe,  and  was  alwajrs  much  courted  as  having  great 
X  Sir  Roger  Aston,  King  Jameses  barber,  was  the  only  influence  over  his  master.     He  left  his  daughters   Tery 
penon  employed  as  a  messenger  from  that  King  to  Queen  ItLVge  fortunes.— FTir/rion^t  Court  of  Jtamn^  p.  5. 
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in  him  a  most  iirveterate  hatred  of  presbTtery,  and  of  the  power  of  the  kirk ;   and  he, 

fearing  sn  opposition  in  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  England  from  the  papist  party,  which, 

though  it  had  little    strength  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  ^vas  very  great  in  the  House 

of  Lords,  and  ^was  very  considerable  in  all  the  northern  parts,  and  among  the  body  of 

the  people^  employed,  several  persons  who  were  known  to  be  papists  though  they  complied 

outwardly.     The  cliief  of  these  were  Elphinston,  secretary  of  state,  whom  he  made  lord 

Balmerinoch ;  and   Seaton,  afterwards  chancellor  and  earl  of  Dunfermline.     By  their  means 

he  studied  to  aasnre  the  papists  that  he  would  connive  at  them.     A  letter  was  also  written 

to  the  pope  hy  him  giving  assurance  of  this,  which  when  it  became  to  be  published  by 

Bellarmin,  npon  the  prosecution  of  the  recusants  after  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot, 

Balmerinoch  did  affirm,  that  he  out  of  zeal  to  the  king's  service  got  his  hand  to  it,  having 

pat  it  in  the  hnndle  of  papers  that  were  signed  in  course,  without  the  king's  knowing  any 

thing  of  it.     Yet   'when  that  discovery  drew  no  other  severity  but  the  turning  him  out 

of  office,  and  the  passing  a  sentence  condemning  him  to  die  for  it  (which  was  presently 

pardoned,  and  he  ^was  after  a  short  confinement  restored  to  his  liberty),  all  men  believed 

that  the  king  kne'w^  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  pretended  confession  of  the  secretary  was 

only  collusion,  to  lay  the  jealousies  of  the  king's  favouring  popery,  which  still  hung  upon 

him^  notvnthstanding  his  writing  on  the  Revelation,  and   his  affecting  to  enter  on  all 

occasions  into  controversy,  asserting  in  particular  that  the  pope  was  antichrist. 

As  be  took  these  methods  to  manage  the  popish  party,  he  was  much  more  careful  to 

secure  to  himself  the  body  of  the  English  nation.      Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury, 

secretary  to  qneen  Elizabeth,  entered  into  a  particular  confidence  with  him :  and  this  was 

managed  by  his  ambassador  Bruce,  a  younger  brother  of  a  noble  family  in  Scotland,  who 

caxxied  the  matter  with  such  address  and  secrecy,  that  all  the  great  men  of  England,  without 

knowing  of  one  another's  doing  it,  and  without  the  queen's  suspecting  any  thing  concerning  it, 

ngned  in  writing  an  engagement  to  assert  and  stand  by  the  king  of  Scots'  right  of  successioiu 

This  great  service  viras  rewarded  by  making  him  master  of  the  rolls,  and  a  peer  of  Scotland  : 

and  as  the  king  did  raise  Cecil  and  his  friends  to  the  greatest  posts  and  dignities,  so  he 

laised  Bruise's  family  here  in  England. 

When  that  king  came  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  discovered  his  hatred  to  the  Scottish 
kirk  on  many  occasions,  in  which  he  gratified  his  resentment  without  consulting  his  interests. 
He  ought  to  have  put  his  utmost  strength  to  the  finishing  what  he  but  faintly  begun  for  the 
union  of  both  kingdoms,  which  was  lost  by  his  uiu'easonable  partiality,  in  pretending  that 
Scotland  ought  to  be  considered  in  this  union  as  the  third  part  of  the  isle  of  Great  Britain, 
if  not  more.  So  high  a  demand  ruined  the  design.  But  when  that  failed,  he  should  then 
have  studied  to  keep  the  affections  of  that  nation  firm  to  him :  and  certainly  he,  being  secure 
of  that  kingdom,  might  have  so  managed  matters,  as  to  have  prevented  that  disjointing  which 
happened  afterwards  both  in  his  own  reign,  and  more  tragically  in  his  son's.  He  thought  to 
efl^ct  this  by  his  profuse  bounty  to  many  of  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  his  domestic 
servants :  but  as  most  of  these  settling  in  England  were  of  no  further  use  to  him  in  that 
dedgn,  so  his  setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  his  constant  aversion  to  the  kirk,  how 
r^t  soever  it  might  be  in  itself,  was  a  great  error  in  policy ;  for  the  poorer  that  kingdom 
was,  it  was  both  the  more  easy  to  gain  them,  and  the  more  dangerous  to  offend  them.  So 
the  terror  v^faich  the  affections  of  the  Scotch  nation  might  have  justly  given  the  English  was 
soon  lost,  by  his  engaging  the  whole  government  to  support  that,  which  was  then  very  con- 
traiy  to  the  bent  and  genius  of  the  nation. 

Bat  though  he  set  up  bishops,  he  had  no  revenues  to  give  them,  but  what  he  was  to 

pnitrbase  for  them.      During  his  minority  all  the  tithes  and  the  church  lands  were  vested  in 

the  crown :  bat  this  was  only  in  order  to  the  granting  them  away  to  the  men  that  bore  the 

chief  sway.     It  is  true,  when  he  came  of  age,  he,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  passed  a 

genersd  revocation  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  his  infancy :  and  by  this  he  could  have 

resumed  all  those  grants.     He,  and  after  him  his  son,  succeeded  in  one  part  of  his  design : 

hr,  hy  ^ct  of  parliament  a  court  was  erected  that  was  to  examine  and  sequester  a  third  part 

of  the  titbee  in  every  parish,  and  so  make  a  competent  provision  out  of  them  to  those  who 

BPTved  ibe  cnwe  ;  which  had  been  reserved  in  the  great  alienation  for  the  service  of  the 
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church.  This  was  carried  at  first  to  a  proportion  of  about  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  wa« 
afterwards  in  his  son  s  time  raised  to  about  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  which,  considering  the 
plenty,  and  the  way  of  living  in  that  country,  is  a  very  liberal  provision,  and  is  equal  in 
value  to  thrice  that  sum  in  the  southern  parts  of  England.  In  this  he  had  both  the  clergy 
and  the  body  of  the  people  on  his  side.  But  he  could  not  so  easily  provide  for  the  bishops : 
they  were  at  first  forced  to  hold  their  former  cures  with  some  small  addition. 

But  as  they  assumed  at  their  first  setting  up,  little  more  authority  than  that  of  a  constant 
president  of  the  presbyters,  so  they  met  with  much  rough  opposition.  The  king  intended  to 
carry  on  a  conformity  in  matters  of  religion  with  England,  and  he  begun  to  buy  in  from  the 
grantees  many  of  the  estates  that  belonged  to  the  bishoprics.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  a 
form  of  prayer  should  be  drawn  for  Scotland  :  and  the  king  was  authorised  to  appoint  the 
habits  in  which  the  divine  offices  were  to  be  performed.  Some  of  the  chief  holy-days  were 
ordered  to  be  observed.  The  sacrament  was  to  be  received  kneeling,  and  to  be  given  to  the 
sick.  Confirmation  was  enacted  :  as  was  also  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  These  things 
were  first  past  in  general  assemblies,  which  were  composed  of  bishops,  and  the  deputies 
chosen  by  the  clergy,  who  sat  all  in  one  house :  and  in  it  they  reckoned  the  bishops  only  as 
single  votes.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  all  these  steps:  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  government  was  strained  to  carry  elections  to  those  meetings,  or  to  take  off  those  who 
were  chosen ;  in  which  it  was  thought  that  no  sort  of  practice  was  omitted.  It  was  pre- 
tended that  some  were  frighted,  and  others  were  corrupted. 

The  bishops  themselves  did  their  part  very  ill.  They  generally  grew  haughty ;  they 
neglected  their  functions,  and  were  often  at  court,  and  lost  all  esteem  with  the  people. 
Some  few  that  were  stricter  and  more  learned  did  lean  so  grossly  to  popery,  that  the  heat 
and  violence  of  the  reformation  became  the  main  subject  of  their  sermons  and  discourses. 
King  James  grew  weary  of  this  opposition,  or  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  ill  effects  it  might 
have,  that,  what  through  sloth  or  fear,  and  what  by  reason  of  the  great  disorder  into  which 
his  ill  conduct  brought  his  affidrs  in  England  in  his  latter  years,  he  went  no  further  in  his 
designs  on  Scotland. 

He  had  three  children.  His  eldest,  prince  Henry,  was  a  prince  of  great  hope8 ;  but  so 
very  little  like  his  father,  that  he  was  rather  fesured  than  loved  by  him.  He  was  so 
zealous  a  protestant,  that,  when  his  father  was  entertaining  propositions  of  marrying  him 
to  popish  princesses,  once  to  the  archduchess,  and  at  another  time  to  a  daughter  of  Savoy, 
he,  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  twelfth  of  that  October  in  which  he  died, 
(the  original  of  which  Sir  William  Cook  shewed  me)  desired,  that  if  his  father  married 
him  that  way,  it  might  be  with  the  youngest  person  of  the  two,  of  whose  conversion  he 
might  have  hope,  and  that  any  liberty  she  might  be  allowed  for  her  religion  might  be  in 
the  privatest  manner  possible.  Whether  this  aversion  to  popery  hastened  his  death  or  not, 
I  cannot  tell.  Colonel  Titus  assured  me  that  he  had  from  king  Charles  the  first's  own 
mouth,  that  he  was  well  assured  he  was  poisoned  by  the  earl  of  Somerset's  means  *•  It  is 
certain,  that  from  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  king  James  was  so  struck  with  the  terror 
of  that  danger  he  was  then  so  near,  tltat  ever  after  he  had  no  mind  to  provoke  the  Jesuits ; 
for  he  saw  what  they  were  capable  of. 

And  since  I  name  that  conspiracy  which  the  papists  in  our  days  have  had  the  impudence 
to  deny,  and  to  pretend  it  was  dm  artifice  of  Cecil's  to  engage  some  desperate  men  into  a 
plot,  which  he  managed  so  that  he  could  discover  it  when  he  pleased,  I  will  mention  what  I 

*  It  is   certain   lliat    King  James  tbouffbt    bimwlf  from  this  ill  opinion.     He  ivas  subsequently  proved  to  be 

•elipeed  by  his  son,  and  that  the  latter,  as  Wilson  says,  guilty  of  another  murder,  from  the  penalty  of  which  crime 

was  "too  high  mounted  in  the  pcopIe^s  lovef*  this  jea-  James  released  him  and  his  still  more  guilty  wife.     Prince 

leiisy  was  notorious,  and  ought  to  have  prevented  the  king  Henry  had  openly  expressed  his  mortal  detestation  towards 

omittrag  any  of  the  usual  demonstrations  of  gri^f.     This  him.  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  unprejudiced  of  the  contcm- 

however  was  done,  and  by  royal  mandate,  directions  were  porary  annalists,  sanctions  the  charge  (History  of  James, 

given  that  **  no  man  should  appear  in  the  court  in  mount-  62).  Weldon  does  the  same  (Court  of  James.  84,  85).     It 

ing.**     The  excuse  fof  this  was  that  the  elector  palatine  was  insinuated  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Jsnies*s  ;  and 

was  bM«  to  marry  the  princess  Elizahetli.     There  is  not  hinted   at  by  sir  Francis   Bacon   in  open  court  (Well- 

the  remotest  suspicion  entertainable  that  the  king  rejoiced  wood*s  Memoirs,  by  Mascres,   21).      The   post-mortem 

at,  much  less  that  he  acuelersted,  his  son%  death.     But  report  of  the  physicians  neither  confirms  or  refutes  the 

his   favourite,   the    earl    of  Somerset,  is    not    so    free  chaige.     Rjipin  believed  it. 
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mpelt  sa^  and  Had  lor  some  time  in  my  posseision.  Sir  Everard  Digby  died  for  being  of 
the  conspiracy  ;  he  -vras  the  father  of  the  famous  sir  Kenehn  Digby.  The  family  being 
mined  upon  the  death  of  sir  Kenekn's  son,'  when  the  executors  were  looking  out  for  writings 
to  make  out  the  titles  of  the  estates  they  were  to  sell,  they  were  directed  by  an  old  servant 
to  a  capboard  that  inr^a  very  artificially  hid,  in  which  some  papers  lay  that  she  had  observed 
sirKenelm  was  oft  reading.  Tliey  looking  into  it,  found  a  velvet  bag,  within  which  there  were 
two  other  silk  hags,  (so  carefully  were  those  relics  kept),  and  there  was  vnthin  these  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  letters  that  sir  Everard  wrote  during  his  im.prisonment.  In  these  he 
expretses  great  trouhle  because  he  heard  some  of  their  friends  blamed  their  undertaking ;  he 
highly  magnifies  it,  and  says  if  he  had  many  lives  he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  them  all 
in  carrying  it  on.  In  one  paper  he  says,  they  had  taken  that  care  that  there  were  not  above 
two  or  three  "worth  saving,  to  whom  they  had  not  given  notice  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  and 
in  none  of  those  papers  does  he  express  any  sort  of  remorse  for  that  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in,  and  for  ^which  he  suffered. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  that  plot  there  was  a  general  prosecution  of  all  papists  set  on  foot : 
bat  king  James  was  very  uneasy  at  it '  which  was  much  increased  by  what  sir  Dudly 
Carlton  told  him  upon  his  return  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  ambassador ;  (which  I 
bad  from  the  lord  HoUis,  who  said  to  me  that  sir  Dudly  Carlton  told  it  to  himself,  and  was 
much  troubled  ^when  he  saw  it  had  an  effect  contrary  to  what  he  had  intended.)     When  he 
came  home,  he  found  the  king  at  Tl^obald's  hunting  in  a  very  careless  and  unguarded  manner: 
and  upon  that,  in  order  to  the  putting  him  on  a  more  careful  looking  to  himself,  he  told  the 
king  he  must  either  give  over  that  way  of  hunting,  or  stop  another  hunting  that  he  was 
engi^ed  in,  ipvhich  ipvas  priest  hunting :  for  he  had  intelligence  in  Spain  that  the  priests  were 
comforting  themselves  with  this,  that  if  he  went  on  against  them  they  would  soon  get  rid  of 
him :  queen  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  form,  and  was  always  so  well  attended,  that  all  their 
pWts  against  her  failed,  and  were  never  brought  to  any  effect :  but  a  prince  who  was  always 
in  woods  or  forests  would  be  easily  overtaken.     The  king  sent  for  him  in  private  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  this :   and  he  saw  it  had  made  a  great  impression  on  him :  but 
wnnight  otherwise  than  he  intended.     For  the  king,  who  resolved  to  gratify  his  humour  in 
hunting,  and  in  a  careless  and  irregular  way  of  hfe,  did  immediately  order  all  that  prosecution 
to  be  let  fall.     I  have  the  minutes  of  the  council  books  of  the  year  1606,  which  are  full  of 
orders  to  discharge  and  transport  priests,  sometimes  ten  in  a  day.   From  thence  to  his  dying 
day  he  continued  always  writing  and  talking  against  popery,  but  acting  for  it.    He  married 
his  ofdy  daughter  to  a  protestant  prince,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  sincere  of  them  all,  the 
elector  palatine  ;  upon  which  a  great  revolution  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.     The 
eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  retained  some  of  the  impressions  that  their  father 
Maximilian  II.  studied  to  infuse  into  them,  who  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  princes  of  these  latter  ages,  so  he  was  unalterably  fixed  in  his  opinion  against  per- 
secution for  matters  of  conscience :  his  own  sentiments  were  so  very  &vourable  to  the  pro- 
testant doctrin-^,  that  he  was  thought  inwardly  theirs.     His  brother  Charles  of  Gratz  was  on 
the  other  hand  wholly  managed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  a  zealous  patron  of  theirs,  and 
as  zealously  supported  by  them.  Rodolph  and  Matthias  reigned  one  after  another,  but  without 
tnoc.     Their  brother  Albert  was  then  dying  in  Flanders :    so  Spain  with  the  popish  interest 
jnincd  to  advance  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Charles  of  Gratz :  and  he  forced  Matthias,  to  resign 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  him,  and  got  himself  to  be  elected  king.     But  his  government 
became  quickly  severe :  he  resolved  to  extirpate  the  protestants,  and  began  to  break  through 
the  privileges  that  were  secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom. 

This  occasioned  a  general  insurrection,  which  was  followed  by  an  assembly  of  the  States, 

who  together  with  those  of  Silesia,  Moravia  and  Lusatia  joined  in  deposing  Ferdinand :  and 

they  offered  their  crown,  first  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  who  refused  it,  and  then  to  the  elector 

f  htiW  who  accepted  of  it,  being  encouraged  to  it  by  his  two  uncleft,  Maurice,  prince  of 

Onnge  and  the  duke  of  Bouillon.     But  he  did  not  ask  the  advice  of  king  James :  he  only 

I  J^we  bhn  notice  of  it  when  he  had  accepted  the  offer.     Here  was  the  most  probable  occasion 

tbit  has  been  offlTcd  since  the  reformation  for  its  full  establishment. 

The  English  nation  was  much  inclined  to  support  it :  and  it  was  expected  th«at  so  near  a 
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conjunction  might  have  prevailed  on  the  king :  but  he  had  an  invincible  aversion  to  war : 
and  was  so  possessed  of  the  opinion  of  a  divine  right  in  all  kings,  that  he  could  not  bear 
that  even  an  elective  and  limited  king  should  be  caJled  in  question  by  his  subjects :  so  he 
would  never  acknowledge  his  son-in-law  king,  nor  give  him  any  assistance  for  the  support  of 
his  new  dignity.  And  though  it  was  also  reckoned  on,  that  France  would  enter  into  any 
design  that  should  bring  down  the  house  of  Austria,  and  Spain  by  consequence,  yet  even 
that  was  diverted  by  the  means  of  De  Luynes ;  a  worthless  but  absolute  favourite,  whom 
the  archduchess  Isabella,  princess  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  gained,  to  oblige  the  king  * 
into  a  neutrality  by  giving  him  the  richest  heiress  then  in  Flanders,  the  daughter  of  Ceguiuey, 
left  to  her  disposal,  whom  he  married  to  his  brother. 

Thus  poor  Frederick  was  left  without  any  assistance.     The  jealousy  that  the  Lutherans 
had  of  the  ascendant  that  the  Calvinists  might  gain  by  this  accession  had  an  unhappy  share 
in  the  coldness  which  all  the  princes  of  that  confession  shewed  towards  him  ;  though  Saxony 
only  declared  for  Ferdinand,  who  likewise  engaged  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at  the  head  of  a 
catholic  league  to  maintain  his  interests.     Maurice  prince  of  Orange  had  embroiled  Holland 
by  the  espousing  the  controversy  about  the  decrees  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian 
party,  and  by  erecting  a  new  and  illegal  court  by  the  authority  of  the  States  general  to  judge 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  province  of  Holland ;  which  was  plainly  contrary  to  their  constitution, 
by  which  every  province  is  a  sovereignty  within  itself,  not  at  all  subordinate  to  the  States 
general,  who  act  only  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  several  provinces  to  maintain  their  union 
and  their  conmion  concerns.     By  that  assembly  Bamevclt  was  condemned  and  executed : 
Grotius  and  others  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment :  and  an  assembly  of  the 
ministers  of  the  several  provinces  met  at  Dort  by  the  same  authority,   and  condemned 
and  deprived  the  Ajminians.  Maurice's  enemies  gave  it  out  that  he  managed  all  this  on  design 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  provinces,  and  to  put  those  who  were  like  to  oppose  him  out 
of  the  way.  But  though  this  seems  a  wild  and  groundless  imagination,  and  not  possible  to  be 
compassed,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  looked  on  Bamevelt  and  his  party  as  men  who  were  so 
jealous  of  him  and  of  a  military  power,  that  as  they  had  forced  the  truce  with  Spain,  so  they 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  begin  a  new  war ;  though  the  disputes  about  Juliers  and  Cleves 
had  almost  engaged  them,  and  the  truce  was  now  near  expiring;  at  the  end  of  which 
he  hoped,  if  delivered  from  the  opposition  that  he  might  look  for  from  that  party,  to  begin 
the  war  anew.     By  these  means  there  was  a  great  fermentation  over  all  the  provinces,  so 
that  Maurice  was  not  then  in  condition  to  give  the  elected  king  any  considerable  assistance ; 
though  indeed  he  needed  it  much,  for  his  conduct  was  very  weak.    He  affected  the  grandeur 
of  a  regal  court,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  crowned  head  too  early :  and  hiB  queen  set  up 
some  of  the  gay  diversions  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  in  her  father's  court,  such  as 
balls  and  masks,  which  very  much  disgusted  the  good  Bohemians,  who  thought  that  a  revolution 
made  on  the  account  of  religion  ought  to  have  put  on  a  greater  appearance  of  seriousness  and 
simplicity.     These  particulars  I  had  from  the  children  of  some  who  belonged  to  that  court. 
The  elected  king  was  quickly  overthrown,  and  driven,  not  only  out  of  those  his  new  domi- 
nions, but  likewise  out  of  his  hereditary  countries :  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  ended  his 
days.     I  will  go  no  farther  in  a  matter  so  well  known  as  king  James's  ill  conduct,  in  the 
whole  series  of  that  war,  and  that  unheard  of  practice  of  sending  his  only  son  through  France 
into  Spain,  of  which  the  relations  we  have  are  so  full  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  them. 

I  will  only  here  tell  some  particulars  vrith  relation  to  Germany,  that  Fabricius,  the  wisest 
divine  I  knew  among  them,  told  me  he  had  from  Charles  Lewis  the  elector  palatine's  own 
mouth.  He  said,  Frederick  II.  who  first  reformed  the  palatinate,  whose  life  is  so  curiously 
written  by  Thomas  Hubert  of  Liege,  resolved  to  shake  off  popery,  and  to  set  up  Lutheranism 
in  his  country.  But  a  counsellor  of  his  said  to  him,  that  the  Lutherans  would  always  depend 
chiefly  on  the  house  of  Saxony ;  so  it  would  not  become  him  who  was  the  first  elector  to  be  only 
the  second  in  the  party :  it  was  more  for  his  dignity  to  become  a  Calvinist :  he  would  be  the 
head  of  that  party:  it  would  give  him  a  great  interest  in  Switzerland,  and  make  the 
huguenots  of  France  and  in  ihe  Netherlands  depend  on  him.     He  was  by  that  determined 

*  It  ia  plain  hero  must  be  meant  by  kitig  the  king  of  Fiance. 
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to  declare  for  tbe  Helvetian  confession.  But  upon  the  ruin  of  his  family  the  duke  of  New- 
burgh  had  an  inter^ie^w  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  about  their  concerns  in  Juliers  and 
Cleves :  and  lie  persuaded  that  elector  to  turn  Calvinist ;  for  since  their  family  was  fallen, 
nothing  would,  more  contribute  to  raise  the  other  than  the  espousing  that  side,  which  would 
lutoially  come  under  his  protection :  but  he  added,  that  for  himself  he  had  turned  papist 
ttnce  his  little  principality  lay  so  near  both  Austria  and  Bavaria.  This  that  elector  told  with 
a  sort  of  pleasure,  ^ipvhen  he  made  it  appear  that  other  princes  had  no  more  sense  of  religion 
than  he  himself  Had. 

Other  circumstances  concurred  to  make  king  James*s  reign  inglorious.     The  States  having 
borrowed  great  sums  of  money  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  gave  her  the  Brill  and  Flushing, 
with  some  other  places  of  less  note,  in  pawn  till  the  money  should  be  repaid.    Soon  after  his 
coming  to  the    croiwn  of  England  he  entered  into  secret  treaties  with  Spain,  in  order  to 
the  fordng  the   States  to  a  peace :  one  article  was,  that  if  they  were  obstinate  he  would 
deliver  these  places  to  the  Spaniards.     When  the  truce  was  made,  Bamevelt,  though  he  had 
promoted  it,  yet  knowing  the  secret  article,  he  saw  they  were  very  unsafe  while  the  keys  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  were  in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  who  might  perhaps  sell  them,  or  make  an 
iU  use  of  them  :  so  he  persuaded  the  States  to  redeem  the  mortgage  by  repaying  the  money 
that  England  had  lent,  for  which  these  places  were  put  into  their  hands :  and  he  came  over 
himself  to  treat  ahout  it.    King  James,  who  was  profuse  upon  his  favourites  and  servants, 
was  delighted  nvith  the  prospect  of  so  much  money ;  and  immediately,  without  calling  a  par- 
liament to  advise  with  them  about  it,  he  did  yield  to  the  proposition.     So  the  money  was 
paid,  and  the  places  were  evacuated.     But  his  profiiseness  drew  two  other  things  upon  him, 
which  broke  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  it. 
The  crown  had  a  great  estate  over  all  England,  which  was  all  let  out  upon  leases  for  years,  and 
%  small  rent  was  reserved.     So  most  of  the  great  families  of  the  nation  were  the  tenants  of 
the  crown,  and  a  great  many  boroughs  were  depending  on  the  estates  so  held.     The  renewal 
of  these  leases  brought  in  fines  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  great  officers :  besides  that  the  fear 
of  being  denied  a  renewal  kept  all  in  a  dependence  on  the  crown.     King  James  obtained  of 
bts  parliament  a  power  of  granting,  that  is  selling,  those  estates  for  ever,  with  the  reserve  of 
the  old  qnit-rent :  and  all  the  money  raised  by  this  was  profusely  squandered  away.  Another 
main  part  of  the  regal  authority  was  the  wards,  which  anciently  the  crown  took  into  its 
own  management.     Our  kings  were,  according  to  the  first  institution,  the  guardians  of  the 
wards.    They  bred  them  up  in  their  courts,  and  disposed  of  them  in  marriage  as  they  thought 
fit.     Afterwards  they  compounded,  or  forgave  them,  or  gave  them  to  some  branches  of  the 
family,  or  to  provide  for  the  younger  children.     But  they  proceeded  in  this  very  gently :  and 
the  chief  care  after  the  reformation  was  to  breed  the  wards  protestants.    Still  all  were  under 
a  great  dependence  by  this  means.      Much  money  was  not  raised  this  way ;   but  families 
were  often  at  mercy,  and  were  used  according  to  their  behaviour.      King  James  granted 
these  generally  to  his  servants  and  favourites ;  and  they  made  the  most  of  them.     So  that 
what  was  before  a  dependence  on  the  crown,  and  was  moderately  compounded  for,  became 
then  a  most  exacting  oppression,  by  which  several  families  were  ruined.     This  went  on  in 
king  Charles's  time  in  the  same  method.     Our  kings  thought  they  gave  little  when  they  dis- 
posed of  a  ward,  because  they  made  little  of  them.     All  this  raised  such  an  outcry,  that  Mr. 
Pierpoint  at  the  restoration  gathered  so  many  instances  of  these,  and  represented  them  so 
eSectnaDy  to  that  house  of  commons  that  called  home  king  Charles  the  second,  that  he  per- 
suaded them  to  redeem  themselves  by  an  offer  of  excise,  which  indeed  produces  a  much 
greater  revenue,    but  took  away  the  dependence  in  which  all  families  were  held  by  the 
dread  of  leaving  their  heirs  exposed  to  so  great  a  danger.     Pierpoint  valued  himself  to  me 
upon  this  service  he  did  his  country,  at  a  time  when  things  were  so  little  considered  on  either 
hand,  that  the  court  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  the  value  of  what  they  parted  with,  nor  the 
country  of  what  they  purchased  *. 

'  Jkfr.  Pierpaint  seems  to  have  arrogated  too  mach  the  transaction  waa  only  that  of  a  general  supporter  of  tbe 

to  kimwtlf,  vben  he  oonaidercd  ho  was  the  means  of  ob-  abolition.     He  was  not  even  the  originator  of  the  propo- 

tikans  the  abolitioo  of  the  Court  of  Wards.     From  the  sition  that  the  revenue  to  the  crown  in  exchange  for  it 

ooraaii  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  appears  his  part  of  should  bo  secured  by  an  excise  duty  upon  ale,  &c.     Sir 
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Besides  these  public  actings  king  James  suffered  much  in  the  opinion  of  all  people  by  his 
strange  way  of  using  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  age,  ^ir  Walter  Raleigh ;  against  whom 
the  proceedings  were  at  first  much  censured,  but  the  last  part  of  them  was  thought  both 
barbarous  and  illegal.  The  whole  business  of  the  earl  of  Somerset's  rise  and  fall,  of  the 
countess  of  Essex  and  Overbury,  the  putting  the  inferior  persons  to  death  for  that  infamous 
poisoning,  and  the  sparing  the  principals,  both  the  earl  of  Somerset  and  his  lady,  were  so 
odious  and  inhuman,  that  it  quite  sunk  the  reputation  of  a  reign,  that  on  many  other 
accounts  was  already  much  exposed  to  contempt  and  censure ;  which  was  the  more  sensible, 
because  it  succeeded  such  a  glorious  and  happy  one.  King  James  in  the  end  of  his  reign 
was  become  weary  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  treated  him  with  such  an  lur  of  insolent 
contempt,  that  he  seemed  at  last  resolved  to  throw  him  off,  he  could  not  think  of  taking  the 
load  of  government  on  himself,  and  so  resolved  to  bring  the  earl  of  Somerset  again  into 
favour,  as  that  lord  reported  it  to  some  from  whom  I  had  it.  He  met  with  him  in  the  night 
in  the  gardens  at  Tlieobalds;  two  bed-chamber  men  were  only  in  the  secret:  the  king 
embraced  him  tenderly  and  with  many  tears :  the  earl  of  Somerset  believed  the  secret  was 
not  well  kept ;  for  soon  after  the  king  was  taken  ill  with  some  fits  of  an  ague  and  died  of  it. 
My  father  was  then  in  London,  and  did  very  much  suspect  an  ill  practice  in  the  matter ;  but 
perhaps  doctor  Craig,  my  mother's  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the  king's  physicians,  possessed 
him  with  these  apprehensions ;  for  he  was  disgraced  for  saying  he  believed  that  the  king  was 
poisoned  *.  It  is  certain  no  king  could  die  less  lamented  or  less  esteemed  than  he  was. 
Tliis  sunk  the  credit  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  who  as  they  were  his  creatures,  so  they  were 
obliged  to  a  great  dependence  on  him,  and  were  thought  guilty  of  gross  and  abject  flattery 
towards  him.  His  reign  in  England  was  a  continued  course  of  mean  practices.  The  first 
condemnation  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  very  black ;  but  the  executing  him  after  so  many 
years,  and  after  an  employment  that  had  been  given  him,  was  counted  a  barbarous  sacrificing 
him  to  the  Spaniards.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  the  swift  progress  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  greatness,  were  things  that  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  all  the 
world.  I  have  seen  the  originals  of  about  twenty  letters  he  wrote  to  the  prince  and  that 
duke  while  they  were  in  Spain,  which  shew  a  meanness  as  well  as  a  fondness  that  render  him 
very  contemptible  t.  The  great  figure  the  crown  of  England  had  made  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  who  had  rendered  herself  the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  age, 
was  so  much  eclipsed,  if  not  quite  darkened  during  this  reign,  that  king  James  was  become 
the  scorn  of  the  age ;  and  while  hungry  writers  flattered  him  out  of  all  measure  at  home,  he 
was  despised  by  all  abroad  as  a  pedant  without  true  judgment,  courage,  or  steadiness,  subject 
to  his  favourites,  and  delivered  up  to  the  counsels  or  rather  the  corruption  of  Spain. 

Henry  Cholmlej  proposed  the  abolition,  (Not.  19,  1660)  the  duke  and  his  mother  with  giving  the  king  a  whit« 

and  Sir  Samuel  Jones  moved  that  the  recompensing  reve-  powder,  and  applying  »  plaister  to  his  breast  which  caased 

nue  be   nised  by  the  excise.     The  grievance  had  been  his  death.     Sir  A.  Weldon,  in  his  '*  Court  and  Charac- 

longfelt,  and  as  early  as   1620   the  abolition  had  been  terofking  James,**  says  that  the  king  on  his  death- bed 

proposed,  though  without   success.     Sir  Edward  Coke,  declared  that  it  was  the  plaister  and  powder  had  injured 

after  detailing  the  proposition  and  its  failure,  adds,  "  Wc  him.      Dr.   Goodman    in  his  ^'  Aulicus    Coquinaric,*' 

thought  good   to  remember  this,    hoping   (hope  is   the  though  he  denies  that  the  plaister  was  poisoned,  mentions 

dream  of  a  waking  man)   that  so  good  a  motion  will  nothing  concerning  the  powder,  and  confesses  that  the 

some  time  (by  the  grace  of  God)  by  authority  of  parlia-  physicians  Dr.  Lister,  Dr.  Chambers,  and  others,  ^*were 

ment,  one  way  or  other  take  effect  and  be  established.*'  much  offended  that  any  one  durst  assume  such  boldnesa 

(4th  Institute,  203.)     His  hope  was  accomplished  dur-  withont  their  consents,*'  as  to  apply  a  plaister,  and  imme- 

ing  the  interre^um,  and  even  before,  in  the  year  1645,  diately  removed  it.     Dr.  Ramsay  is  said  to  have  openly 

during  the  contest  between  Charles  and  the  parliament,  accused  the  duke  of  poisoning  the  king,  before  a  commit- 

These  being  considerad  illegal  transactions,  the  act  intro-  tee  of  the  house  of  commons  (sir  E.  Peyton*s  "  Divine 

duced  by  sir  H.  Cliolmley,  (12  Car.   2,  c   24.)  com.  Catastrophe  of  the  House  of  Stuart.**)    These  were  all 

pleted  the  abolition.  contemporary  and  variously  biassed  authorities ;  as  snch 

*  A  curious   tract  was   published  in    1642,  entitled  they    are  none  of  them  entitled  to  implicit  confidenee. 

** Strange  Apparitions,  &c.,*'  pretending  to  be  a  conver-  Wilson,  also  a  contemporary  and  more  unprejudiced,  did 

•ation  between  the  ghosts  of  king  James*   the  duke  of  not  know  to  which  opinion  to  incline. — Metnoirt  of 

Buckingham,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Geoi^  Selden  and  higTimeg,  p.  25. 

Eglisham,   the     king's    physician.       In  this  the  duke         f  Many  of  these  addressed  to  **  Baby  Charles,**  and 

IS  openly  charged  with  murdering  the  king,  and  that  Dr.  his  "^  Dog  Steenie,**  are  among  the  MSS.  in  the  British 

Eglisham  had  accused  him  of  the  crime  to  king  Charles  Museum.     The  following  note  to  the  king  will  be  snffi- 

and  the  parliament,  but  was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  dent  to  show  the  ridicoloos  familiarity  they  pnckiMd 

fly  into  Holland,  where  he  was  murdeied.     He  chai^ged  towards  each  other  :^ 
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The  puritans  gained  credit,  as  the  king  and  the  bishops  lost  it.     They  put  on  external 

appearances  of  gren.'t   strictness  and  gravity :  they  took  more  pains  in  their  parishes  than 

those  who  adhered,  ta  the  bishops,  and  were  often  preaching  against  the  vices  of  the  court ; 

for  which  they  ^were  sometinies  punished,  though  very  gently,  which  raised  their  reputation, 

and  drew  presents  to  them  that  made  up  their  sufferings  abundantly.  They  begun  some  par- 

ticokr  methods  of  getting  their  people  to  meet  privately  with  them  :  and  in  these  meetings 

they  gave  great  vent  to  extemporary  prayer,  which  was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  inspiration  : 

and  by  these  means  they  grew  very  popular.     They  were  very  factious  and  insolent ;  and 

both  in  their  sermons  and  prayers  were  always  mixing  severe  reflections  on  their  enemies. 

Some  of  them  "boldly  gave  out  very  many  predictions ;  particularly  two  of  them  who  were 

held  prophets,  I>avi8on  and  Bruce.    Some  of  the  things  that  they  foretold  came  to  pass  :  but 

my  fi^er,  who  "knevir  them  both,  told  me  of  many  of  their  predictions,  that  he  himself  heard 

them  throw  out,  i?vhich  had  no  effect :  but  all  these  were  forgotten,  and  if  some  more  probable 

gueasingB  which  they  delivered  as  prophecies  were  accomplished,  these  were  much  magnified. 

They  were  very  spiteful  against  all  those  who  differed  from  them ;  and  were  wanting  in  no 

methods  that  could  procure  them  either  good  usage,  or  good  presents.    Of  this  my  father  had 

great  occasion  to  see  many  instances  :  for  vay  great  grand-mother,  who  was  a  very  rich  woman, 

and  much  engaged  to  them,  was  most  obsequiously  courted  by  them.     Bruce  lived  concealed 

in  her  honse  for  some  years  ;  and  they  all  found  such  advantages  in  their  submissions  to  her, 

that  she  was  counted  for  many  years  the  chief  support  of  the  party  ;  her  name  was  Rachel 

Amot.  She  w^as  daughter  to  sir  John  Amot,  a  man  in  great  favour,  and  lord  treasurer  s  deputy. 

Her  husband,  Johnston,  was  the  greatest  merchant  at  that  time ;  and  left  her  an  estate  of 

2000  pounds  a  year,  to  be  disposed  of  among  his  children  as  she  pleased :  and  my  father 

marrying  her  eldest  grand-child,  saw  a  great  way  into  all  the  methods  of  the  puritans. 

(Towiys  conspiracy  was  by  them  charged  on  the  king,  as  a  contrivance  of  his  to  get  rid  of 
that  eari,  who  was  then  held  in  great  esteem ;  but  my  father,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to 
inquire  into  all  the  particulars  of  that  matter,  did  alwayij  believe  it  was  a  real  conspiracy. 
One  thing,  which  none  of  the  historians  have  taken  any  notice  of,  and  might  have 
induced  the  earl  of  Qowry  to  have  wished  to  put  king  James  out  of  the  way,  but  in  such  a 
di^gmsed  manner  that  he  should  seem  rather  to  have  escaped  out  of  a  snare  himself  than 
to  have  laid  one  for  the  king,  was  this :  upon  the  king's  death  he  stood  next  to  the  sue- 
cesnon  to  the  crown  of  England ;  for  king  Henry  the  seventh's  daughter  that  was  married 
to  king  James  the  fourth  did  after  his  death  marry  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus :  but  they  could 
not  agree :  so  a  pre-contract  was  proved  against  him :  upon  which,  by  a  sentence  from 
Rome,  the  marriage  was  voided,  with  a  clause  in  favour  of  the  issue  since  bom  under  a 
Bumaige  ds  facto  and  bona  fide.  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  the  child  so  provided  for. 
I  did  peruse  the  original  buU  confirming  the  divorce.  After  that  the  queen  dowager  mar- 
ried one  Frauds  Steward,  and  had  by  him  a  son,  made  lord  Methuen  by  king  James  the 
fifllL  In  the  patent  he  is  called  Frater  noster  tUerintu,  He  had  only  a  daughter,  who  was 
mother,  or  grandmother,  to  the  earl  of  Gowry :  so  that  by  this  he  might  be  glad  to  put  the 
king  oat  of  the  way,  so  that  he  might  stand  next  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England. 
He  had  a  brother  then  a  child,  who  when  he  grew  up  and  found  he  could  not  carry  the 
name  of  Rnthven,  which,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  after  this  conspiracy,  none  might 
cany,  be  went  and  lived  beyond  sea ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  the  philosopher's 
■tone.  He  had  two  sons  who  died  without  issue,  and  one  daughter  married  to  sir  Anthony 
Vandyke,  the  famous  picture  drawer,  whose  children,  according  to  his  pedigree,  stood  very 

**  Dua  Dad  amo  CJossiFt  yonr  feet,  for  never  none  longed  more  to  be  in  the  arms 

"  Tlie  chiefert  advertiieinent  of  all  we  omitted  in  oar  of  his  mistresa.     So,  craving  your  blessing,  I  end, 

•tber  letter,  which  was  to  let  you  know  how  we  like  yonr  ^  Your  humble  slave  and  dog, 

^M^ter,  kb  wife,  and  my  lady  nvatress.     Without  flat-  **  Steenik. 

^fj,  I  Uuak  then  h  not  a  sweeter  creature  in  the  world.  **  I  have  inclosed  two  or  three  letters  of  the  Conde  of 

Bs£y  CWJet  faimseli!^  ia  so  touched  at  the  heart,  that  he  OHvares  to  Gundemar,  whereby  you  will  judge  of  his 

"iifisiii  all  he  ever  yet  saw  is  nothing  to  her,  and  swears  kind  carefulness  of  your  son.** 

t^  ifht  want  her,  then  shall  be  blows.     I  shall  lose  (Endorsed/. 

w  m  haatmdog  the  conjunction,  in  which  I  shall  **  For  the  best  of  Masters.*' 

fcta,  hcTf  JWX9  and  myself  most  of  all,  in  thereby  This  was  written  from  Madrid,  in  the  year  1623.     It 

^htrtr  to  w^^  the  speedier  haste  to  lay  myself  at  is  preserved  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts. 
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near  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.  It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  the  nation  of  the  truth  of 
that  conspiracy ;  for  eight  years  before  that  time  king  James,  on  a  secret  jealousy  of  the  earl 
of  Murray,  then  esteemed  the  handsomest  man  of  Scotland,  set  on  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  who 
was  his  mortal  enemy,  to  murder  him ;  and  by  a  writing  all  in  his  own  hand  he  promised  to 
save  him  harmless  for  it.  He  set  the  house  in  which  ho  was  on  fire :  and  the  earl  flpng 
away  was  followed  and  murdered,  and  Huntley  sent  Gordon  of  Buckey  with  the  news  to  the 
King ;  soon  after,  all  who  were  concerned  in  that  vile  fact  were  pardoned,  which  laid  the 
king  open  to  much  censure.     And  this  made  the  matter  of  Gowry  to  be  the  less  believed. 

When  king  Charles  succeded  to  the  crown  he  was  at  first  thought  favourable  to  the 
puritans ;  for  his  tutor  and  all  his  court  were  of  that  way ;  and  Dr.  Preston,  then  the  head 
of  the  party,  came  up  in  the  coach  from  Theobalds  to  London  with  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham ;  which  being  against  the  rules  of  the  court  gave  groat  offence ;  but  it  was 
said,  the  king  was  so  overchaiged  with  grief,  that  he  wanted  the  comfort  of  so  wise  and  so 
great  a  man.  It  was  also  given  out  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  offered  Dr.  Preston  the 
great  seal ;  but  he  was  wiser  than  to  accept  of  it  *.  I  will  go  no  further  into  the  beginning 
of  that  reign  with  relation  to  English  affairs,  which  are  fully  opened  by  others.  Only  I  will 
tell  one  particular  which  I  had  from  the  earl  of  Lothian,  who  was  bred  up  in  the  court,  and 
whose  father,  the  earl  of  Ancram,  was  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  though  himself  was 
ever  much  hated  by  the  king.  He  told  me,  that  king  Charles  was  much  offended  with 
king  James's  light  and  familiar  way,  which  was  the  effect  of  hunting  and  drinking,  on 
which  occasions  he  was  very  apt  to  forget  his  dignity,  and  to  break  out  into  great  indecen- 
cies ;  on  the  other  hand  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  court  of  Spain  was  more  suited  to  his 
own  temper,  which  was  sullen  even  to  a  moroseness.  This  led  him  to  a  grave  reserved 
deportment,  in  which  he  forgot  the  civilities  and  the  affability  that  the  nation  naturally  loved, 
to  which  they  had  been  long  accustomed ;  nor  did  he  in  his  outward  deportment  take  any 
pains  to  oblige  any  persons  whatsoever ;  so  far  from  that,  he  had  such  an  ungracious  way 
of  shewing  favour,  that  the  manner  of  bestowing  it  was  almost  as  mortifying  as  the  favour 
was  obliging.     I  turn  now  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  are  but  little  known. 

The  king  resolved  to  carry  on  two  designs  that  his  father  had  set  on  foot,  but  had  let 
the  prosecution  of  them  fall  in  the  last  years  of  hu  reign.  The  first  of  these  was  about  the 
recovery  of  the  tithes  and  church  lands ;  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  fathei^s  revocation, 
and  to  void  all  the  grants  made  in  his  minority,  and  to  create  titular  abbots  as  lords  of 

*  When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  found  his  influence  Charles  the  fint.     There  it  reaaon  to  think  that  Buck, 

irith  king  James  declining,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  ingham  was  endeavouring  to  overreach  the  presbyteriana, 

his  interest  and  power  by  courting  the  anti-episcopalians,  by  this  apparent  leaning  to  their  leader,  thus  obtaining 

To  offset  this  he  actually  made  overtures  to  them  for  a  their  support  whilst  it  was  desirable,  and  then  to  discard 

union  of  their  efforts  to  subvert  the  church.    Dr.  Preston  them.     Dr.  Preston,  however,  was  as  subtle  a  politician  as 

held  conferences  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  Hacket  the  duke,  and  only  appeared  to  be  deceived  for  the  purpose 

has  related  the  arguments  be  employed  to  confirm  the  of  advancing  the  interests  of  his  sect.    He  used  to  acknow. 

duke  in  his  purposes.     The  lord  keeper  Williams  had  ledge  to  his  friends,  that  he  used  the  duke  as  a  tool,  and 

imperfect  information  of  theae  projects,  and  addressed  found  him  to  be  as  vile  and  profligate  as  any  man  could  be. 
himself  seriously  to  thwart  them.     He  had  an  interview        Dr.  Preston  was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire.     Ife 

with  Dr.  Preston,  and  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  discover  became  successively  D.  D.,  fellow  of  Queen>  College, 

the  whole  of  the  designs.     When  all  other  addresses  had  Cambridge,  chaplain  to  prince  Charles,   and  master  of 

failed,  he  attempted  to  oveivome  him  by  an  appeal  to  his  Emanuel  College  Cambridge.     He  was  bom  in  1587,  asid 

interest  and  ambition,  offering  to  resign  the  deanery  of  died  in  1628.    He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  logician  ;  and 

Westminster  in  his  favour,  but,  as  Mr.  Harkct  observes,  this  endowment  first  obtained  him  the  patronage  of  kio^ 

**  the  wi^  doctor  did  not  believe  him :  for  he  came  to  James.     In  the  course  of  one  of  his  public  disputations, 

cheat,  not  to  be  cheated ;  so  they  parted  unkindly.*'     The  he  wittily  observed,  that  s  hound  made  syllogisms.    ^'  Ai^ 

lord  keeper  then  had  a  conference  with  the  duke,  and  the  enthymeme,  as  he  said,  is  a  lawful  syllogism,  but  dogs  cafi 

latter  did  not  deny  that  he  entertained  the  project  of  make  them.     A  hound  has  the  major  proposition  in  nis 

establishing  s  presbyterial  form  of  church  government,  mind.     The  hare  is  gone  either  this,  or  that  way ;  and 

adding,  ^  I  know  not  how  yon  bishops  may  struggle,  but  smells  out  the  minor  with  his  nose,  Tiz.,  she  is  not  gone 

I  am  much  deluded  if  a  great  part  of  the  knights  and  that  way ;  and  follows  the  conclusion. — Ergo^  this  way.^ 

boigesaea  would  not  be  glad  to  see  the  alteimtion.*'     But  with  open  mouth."    The  king  who  delighted  both  in  logic 

the  lord  keeper  having  a  list  of  the  house  iu  his  pocket,  and  hunting  was  highly  pleased  with  this  illnstnition;  yet  the 

went  through  it  seriaHm,  and  apparently  convinced  him  conceit  was  not  new,  for  it  was  borrowed  from  Montaigne, 

of  his  error  in  this  respect;  as  well  as  diverted  him  from  Haekefs  L\fe  of  L,  K,   Williams,  pt.  i.  204 — Larw 

his  and-episcopal  design.      Yet  the  duke  continued  the  downe  MSS,  932,  88 — D^Itraelfs  CurioB.  of  LUera^ 

patron  of  Dr.  Preston,  and  even  had  him,  as  stated  in  the  Cure,  second  series,  iiL  SA7 .^^Clark^a  LiveM,^~FuUer^s 

text,  closely  infimate  with  himself,  and  the  next  monarch «  Worthies,  &c. 
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puiiainent,  but  lords,  as  bishops,  only  for  life.  And  that  the  two  great  families  of  Hamilton 
and  Lenox  miglit  l>e  good  examples  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  he  by  a  secret  purchase,  and 
with  English  money,  bought  the  abbey  of  Aberbroth  of  the  former,  and  the  lordship  of 
Glasgow  of  tlie  latter,  and  gave  these  to  the  two  archbishoprics.  These  lords  made  a 
skew  of  zeal  after  a  good  bargain,  and  surrendered  them  to  the  king.  He  also  purchased 
Kvend  estates  of  less  value  to  the  several  sees ;  and  all  men  who  pretended  to  favour  at  court, 
offered  their  cliurch  lands  to  sale  at  a  low  rate. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  the  earl  of  Nithisdale,  then  believed  a  papist,  which  he  after- 
vnrds  professed,  having  married  a  niece  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's,  was  sent  down  with  a 
power  to  take  the  surrender  of  all  church  lands,  and  to  assure  all  who  did  readily  surrender, 
that  the  king  inrould  take  it  kindly,  and  use  them  all  very  well,  bat  that  he  would  proceed 
with  all  rigour  against  those  who  would  not  submit  their  rights  to  his  disposal.     Upon  his 
coming  down,  those  who  were  most  concerned  in  those  grants  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  agreed, 
tliat  when  they  were  called  together,  if  no  other  argument  did  prevail  to  moke  the  earl  of 
Nithisdale  desist,  they  would  fall  upon  him  and  all  his  party  in  the  old  Scottish  manner, 
and  knock  them  on  the  head.     Primrose  told  me  one  of  these  lords,  Belhaven  of  the  name 
of  Douglas,  iT^ho  was  blind,  bid  them  set  him  by  one  of  the  party,  and  he  would  make  sure 
of  one.    So  he  w^as  set  next  the  earl  of  Dumfries  :  he  was  all  the  while  holding  him  fast :  and 
when  the  other  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that,  he  said,  ever  since  the  blindness  was  come 
on  him  he  inras  in  such  fear  of  falling,  that  he  could  not  help  the  holding  fast  to  those  who 
were  next  to  him  :  he  had  all  the  while  a  poniard  in  his  other  hand,  with  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly stabbed  Dumfries  if  any  disturbance  had  happened.     Ihe  appearance  at  that  time 
was  so  great,  and  so  much  heat  was  raised  upon  it,  that  the  earl  of  Nithisdale  would  not  open 
all  his  instructions,  but  came  back  to  court,  looking  on  the  service  as  desperate  :  so  a  stop 
was  put  to  it  for  some  time. 

In  the  year  1633,  the  king  came  down  in  person  to  be  crowned.     In  some  conventions  pf 
the  states  that  had  been  held  before  that,  all  the  money  that  the  king  had  asked  was  given ; 
and  some  petitions  were  offered  setting  forth  grievances,  which  those  whom  the  king  employed 
bad  assured  them  should  be  redressed ;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  all  was  put  off  till  the 
king  should  come  down  in  person.    Ilis  entry  and  coronation  were  managed  with  such  mag- 
nificence, that  the  country  suffered  much  by  it,  all  was  entertainment  and  show.     When  the 
parliament  sat,  the  lords  of  the  articles  prepared  an  act  declaring  the  royal  prerogative,  as  it 
had  been  asserted  by  law,  in  the  year  1606 ;  to  which  an  addition  was  made  of  another  act 
passed  in  the  year  1609,  by  which  king  James  was  empowered  to  prescribe  apparel  to  church- 
men with  their  own  consent.     This  was  a  personal  thing  to  king  James,  in  consideration  of 
his  great  learning  and  experience,  of  which  he  had  made  no  use  during  the  rest  of  his  reign. 
And  in  the  year  1617,  when  he  held  a  parliament  there  in  person,  an  act  was  prepared  by 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  authorising  all   things   that  should  thereafter  be  determined  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  by  his  majesty,  with  consent  of  a  competent  number  of  the  clergy,  to 
have  the  strength  and  power  of  a  law.     But  the  king  either  apprehended  that  great  oppo- 
ntaon  would  be  made  to  tlie  passing  the  act,  or  that  great  trouble  would  follow  on  the  execution 
of  it.    So  when  the  rubric  of  the  act  was  read,  he  ordered  it  to  be  suppressed,  though  passed 
in  the  articles.     In  this  act  of  1633  these  acts  of  1606  and  1609  were  drawn  into  one.     To 
this  great  opposition  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  desired  the  acts  might  be  divided. 
But  the  king  said  it  was  now  one  act,  and  he  must  either  vote  for  it,  or  against  it.    He  said 
he  was  for  the  prerogative  as  much  as  any  man,  but  that  addition  was  contrary  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  church,  and  he  thought  no  determination  ought  to  be  made  in  such  matters 
without  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  at  least  without  their  being  heard.      The  king  bid  him 
argue  no  more,  but  give  his  vote ;  so  he  voted  not  content.    Some  few  lords  offered  to  argue^ 
bat  the  king  stopped  them,  and  commanded  them  to  vote.     Almost  the  whole  commons  voted 
in  the  negative ;  so  that  the  act  was  indeed  rejected  by  the  majority,  which  the  king  knew  ; 
for  he  had  called  for  a  list  of  the  numbers,  and  with  his  own  pen  had  marked  every  man's 
vote :  yet  the  clerk  of  register,  who  gathers  and  declares  the  votes,  said  it  was  carried  in  the 
^ffinnative.     The  earl  of  Rothes  affirmed  it  went  for  the  negative :  so  the  king  said,  the 
dprk  of  Tegistefs  declaration  must  be  held  good,  unless  the  earl  of  Rothes  would  go  to  the 
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bar  and  accuse  him  of  falsifjring  the  record  of  parliament,  which  was  capital :  and  in  that 
case,  if  he  should  fail  in  the  proof,  he  was  liable  to  the  same  punishment :  so  he  would  not 
venture  on  that.     Thus  the  act  was  published,  though  in  truth  it  was  rejected.     The  king 
expressed  a  high  displeasure  at  all  who  had  concurred  in  that  opposition.     Upon  that  the 
lords  had  many  meetings.     They  reckoned  that  now  all  their  liberties  were  gone,  and  a  par- 
liament was  but  a  piece  of  pageantry,  if  the  clerk  of  register  might  declare  as  he  pleased 
how  the  vote  went,  and  that  no  scrutiny  were  allowed.      Upon  that   Hague  the  king's 
solicitor,  a  zealous  man  of  that  party,  drew  a  petition  to  be  signed  by  the  lords,  and  to 
be  offered  by  them  to  the  king,  setting  forth  all  their  grievances  and  praying  redress :  he 
shewed  this  to  some   of  them,  and   among  others  to  the  lord  Balmerinoch,  who  liked  the 
main  of  it,  but  was  for  altering  it  in  some  particulars  :  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  earl  of  Rothes, 
in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis  and  some  others :  none  of  them  approved  of  it.     Tlie 
earl  of  Rothes  carried  it  to  the  king;   and  told  him,  that  there  was  a  design  to  offer 
a  petition  in  order  to  the  explaining  and  justif3dng  their  proceedings,  and  that  he  had  a  copy 
to  shew  him  :  but  the  king  would  not  look  upon  it,  and  ordered  him  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  for 
he  would  receive  no  such  petition.     Tlie  earl  of  Rothes  told  this  to  Balmerinoch :  so  the 
thing  was  laid  aside ;  only  he  kept  a  copy  of  it,  and  interlined  it  in  some  places  with  his  own 
hand.     While  the  king  was  in  Scotland  he  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Edinburgh,  and  made 
one  Forbes  bishop,  who  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man ;  he  had  a  strange  faculty  of 
preaching  ^ve  or  six  hours  at  a  time :  his  way  of  life  and  devotion  was  thought  monastic, 
and  his  learning  lay  in  antiquity ;  he  studied  to  be  a  reconciler  between  papists  and  pro- 
testants,  leaning  rather  to  the  first,  as  appears  by  his  Considerationes  ModeittcB.      He  was  a 
very  simple  man,  and  knew  little  of  the  world ;  so  he  fell  into  several  errors  in  conduct,  but 
died  soon  after  suspected  of  popery,  which  suspicion  was  increased  by  his  son's  turning 
papist.      The  king  left  Scotland  much  discontented,  but  resolved  to  prosecute  the  design 
of  recovering  the  church  lands :  and  sir  Thomas  Hope,  a  subtle  lawyer,  who  was  believed 
to  understand  that  matter  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  profession,  though  in  all  respects  he  was 
a  zealous  puritan,  was  made  the  king's  advocate,  upon  his  undertaking  to  bring  all  the 
church  lands  back  to  the  crown ;  yet  he  proceeded  in  that  matter  so  slowly,  that  it  waa 
believed  he  acted  in  concert  with  the  party  that  opposed  it  *.     Enough  was  already  done  to 
alarm  all  that  were  possessed  of  church  lands ;  and  they  to  engage  the  whole  country  in  their 
quarrel  took  care  to  infuse  it  into  all  people,  but  chiefly  into  the  preachers,  that  all  was  done 
to  make  way  for  popery.      The  winter  after  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  Balmerinoch  was 
thinking  how  to  make  the  petition  more  acceptable:  and  in  order  to  that,  he  shewed  it  to 
one  Dunmoor,  a  lawyer  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  desired  his  opinion  of  it,  and  suffered  him 
to  carry  it  home  with  him,  but  charged  him  to  shew  it  to  no  person,  and  to  take  no  copy  of 
it.     He  shewed  it,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  to  one  Hay  of  Naughton,  and  told  him  from 
whom  he  had  it.     Hay  looking  on  the  paper  and  seeing  it  a  matter  of  some  consequence, 
carried  it  to  Spotiswood,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's ;    who,  apprehending  it  was  going 
about  for  hands,  was  alarmed  at  it,  and  went  immediately  to  London,  beginning  his  journey 
as  he  often  did  on  a  Sunday,  which  was  a  very  odious  thing  in  that  country.     There  are 
laws  in  Scotland  loosely  worded,  that  make  it  capital  to  spread  lies  of  the  king  or  his  govern- 
ment, or  to  alienate  his  subjects  from  him.     It  was  also  made  capital  to  know  of  any 
that  do  it,  and  not  discover  them :  but  this  last  was  never  once  put  in  execution.     The 
petition  was  thought  within  this  act :  so  an  order  was  sent  down  for  committing  lord  Bal- 
merinoch.    The  reason  of  it  being  for  some  time  kept  secret,  it  was  thought,  was  because  of 
his  vote  in  parliament.     But  after  some  consultation,  a  special  commission  was  sent  down 

*  The  father  of  sir  Thomu  Hope  wu  an  Edinhnrgh  nantera,  who  consulted  bim  nnrescrredly.     In  despite  of 

merchant,   trading  extensively  with   Holland,  in  which  this,  either  to  gain  him  as  a  friend,  or  to  render  him  aus- 

•oantrr  he  suhsequentlj  resided,  and  married   a  ladj,  pected  by  the  party  to  which  he  adhered,  the  Idng  appointed 

named  Jacqueline  de  Tott.     Another  son  is  believed  to  him  a  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly  in  1643. 

have  been  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  mercantile  estab-  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  his  works,  relative  to  the 

lishment  of  the  Hopes  at  Amsterdam.  laws  of  Scotand,  are  still  valued.     His  youngest  son. 

The  appointment  of  sir  Thomas,  to  be  the  king's  advo-  James,  was  ancestor  of  the  Hopetoun  fiunily.     He  died 

cate,  and  his  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronetcy  took  in  the  year  1646.— -Gen.  Biograph.  Diet,  ae, 
|Jac«  in  1627.     He  certainly  was  attached  to  the   cove. 
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fcrthe  trial.      In  Scotland  there  is  a  court  for  the  trial  of  peers,  distinct  from  the  jury,  who 
are  to  be  fifteen,  arnd.  the  majority  determine  the  verdict :  the  fact  being  only  referred  to  the 
jttiy,  or  assize  as  they  call  it,  the  law  is  judged  by  the  court :  and  if  the  majority  of  the  jury 
ue  peers  the  rest  may  he  gentlemen.      At  this  time  a  private .  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Steward  ^w^ls  hecome  so  considerable  that  he  was  raised  by  several  degrees  to  be  made 
etrl  of  Traquair  and  lord  treasurer,  and  was  in  great  favour  ;  but  suffered  afterwards  such 
i  reverse  of  fortune,  that  I  saw  him  so  low  that  he  wanted  bread,  and  was  forced  to  beg ; 
ind  it  ^was  helie^ed   died  of  hunger.     He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  but  of  too  much  craft : 
he  was  thought  the  capablest  man  for  business,  and  the  best  speaker  in  that  kingdom  *.     So 
he  was  charged  iw^ith  the  care  of  lord  Balmerinoch's  trial :  but  when  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
secution -was  kno-^wm,  Hague,  who  drew  the  petition,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  Balmerinoch, 
in  which  he  oiiv^ned  that  he  drew  the  petition  without  any  direction  or  assistance  from  him  : 
and  upon  that  he  -went  over  to  Holland.     The  court  was  created  by  a  special  commission  ; 
in  the  naming  of  judges  there  appeared  too  visibly  a  design  to  have  that  lord's  life,  for  they 
were  cither  very  iweak  or  very  poor.     Much  pains  were  taken  to  have  a  jury ;  in  which  so 
great  partiality   appeared,  that  when  the  lord  Balmerinoch  was  upon  his  challenges,  and 
excepted  to  the  earl  of  Dumfries,  for  his  having  said  that  if  he  were  of  his  jury,  though  he 
were  as  innocent  as  St.  Paul,  he  would  find  him  guilty  ;  some  of  the  judges  said,  that  was 
only  a  rash  word :  yet  the  king's   advocate  allowed  the  challenge,  if  proved,  which  was 
done.    The  next  called  on  was  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  father  to  the  duke  of  that  title  :  with 
bun  the  lord  Balmerinoch  had  been  long  in  enmity  :  yet,  instead  of  challenging  him,  he  said  he 
was  omnt  exceptions  major.    It  was  long  considered  upon  what  the  prisoner  should  be  tried  :  for 
Ins  hand  interlining  the  paper,  which  did  plainly  soften  it,  was  not  thought  evidence  that  he 
drew  it,  or  that  he  was  accessory  to  it :  and  they  had  no  other  proof  against  him.     Nor 
oould  they  from  that  infer  that  he  was  the  divnlger,  since  it  did  appear  it  was  only  shewed 
by  bim  to  a  lawyer  for  counsel.     So  it  was  settled  on  to  insist  on  this,  that  the  paper  tended 
to  alienate  the  subjects  from  their  duty  to  the  king,  and  that  he,  knowing  who  was  the  author 
of  it,  did  not  discover  him  ;  which  by  law  was  capital.     The  court  judged  the  paper  to  be 
seditions,  and  to  be  a  lie  of  the  king  and  his  government :  the  other  point  was  clear,  that  he 
knowing  the  author  did  not  discover  him.     He  pleaded  for  himself,  that  the  statute  for  dis- 
coTcry  had  never  been  put  in  execution ;  that  it  could  never  be  meant  but  of  matters  that 
were  notoriously  seditious ;  that  till  the  court  judged  so  he  did  not  take  this  paper  to  be  of 
that  nature,  hut  considered  it  as  a  paper  full  of  duty,  designed  to  set  himself  and  some 
oUiers  right  in  the  king's  opinion  ;  that  upon  the  first  sight  of  it,  though  he  approved  of  the 
main,  yet  he  disliked  some  expressions  in  it ;  that  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  who  told  the  king  of  the  design  ;  and  that,  upon  the  king's  saying  he  would  receive 
BO  soch  petition,  it  was  quite  laid  aside  :  this  was  attested  by  the  earl  of  Rothes.     A  long 
debate  had  been  much  insisted  on,  whether  the  earl  of  Traquair  or  the  king's  ministers  might 
he  of  the  jury  or  not :  hut  the  court  gave  it  in  their  favour.     Wlien  the  jury  was  shut  up, 
Gordon  of  Buckey,  who  was  one  of  them,  being  then  very  ancient,  who  forty-three  years 
before  had  assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  thought  upon  this  occasion 
a  sore  man,  spoke  first  of  all,  excusing  his  presumption  in  being  the  finit  that  broke 
the  silence.     He  desired  they  would  all  consider  what  they  were  about :  it  was  a  matter 
of  blood,  and  they  would  feel  the  weight  of  that  as  long  as  they  lived  :  he  had  in  his  youth 

*  No  man  went   through  greater,  or  more  nndesorved  perfect  integrity.     When  the  king  wm  ft  prisoner  m  the 

Hdaitodes  than  this  persecuted   nobleman.      Naturally  Isle  of  Wight  the  earl  levied  a  regiment  of  hone  at  his 

talcalrd,  and  liberally   educated,  he  appeared  to  such  own  expense,  and  with  his  son,  lord  Linton,  fought  at  their 

ad^atage  aa  a  member  of  the  siootch  parliament,  that,  head  in  the  battle  of  Preston.     They  were  here  both  taken 

ahfaoogb  a  young  man,  James  the  iint  knighted  him,  and  prisoners.     For  four  years  he  was  confined  in  Warwick 

•ddcd  Urn  to  his  prirr  council.     With  Charles  the  first  Castle,  by  order  of  the  English  parliament     It  would 

hit  was  asgreat  a&Tourite,  as  be  was  with  James,  and  as  a  have  been  a  mercy  to  retain  him  in  prison,  for  when  he 

wk  of  his  esteem  in  1 633,  from  being  sir  John  Stewart,  was  liberated,  being  deprived  of  all  his  property,  he  lingered 

W  oeated  him  ioni  Stewart  of  Traquair,  lord  Linton  and  a  few  years,  and  then  died  in  extreme  misery,  if  not  of 

C^vcfstoa,  and  finally  earl  of  Trsquair.     In  1642  he  was  actual  hunger.     This  was  in  the  year  1659,  when  he  wis 

tBipcadied,  by  the  Scotch  parliament,  of  treason,  but  as  sixty  years  old.      As  a  statesman,  sir  Philip  Warwick, 

tb«  king  knew  that  his  crime  was  a  firm  adherence  to  the  who  knew  him  well,  thinks  he  was  too  changeable.— 

iaterests  of  the  maoarchy«  he  granted  the  earl  a  pardon,  Warwick' t  Memoirt,  137. 
ia  it  his  opinion  of  the  earVs  great  abilities,  and 
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been  drawn  in  to  shed  blood,  for  which  he  had  the  king's  pardon,  but  it  cost  him  more  to 
obtain  God's  pardon  :  it  had  given  him  many  sorrowful  hours  both  day  and  night :  and  as  he 
spoke  this,  the  tears  ran  over  his  face.  This  struck  a  damp  on  them  all.  But  the  earl 
of  Traquair  took  up  the  argument ;  and  said,  they  had  it  not  before  them  whether  the 
law  was  a  hard  law  or  not,  nor  had  they  the  nature  of  the  paper  before  them,  which  was 
judged  by  the  court  to  be  leasing-making ;  they  were  only  to  consider,  whether  the  prisoner 
had  discovered  the  contriver  of  the  paper  or  not.  Upon  this  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  took  up 
the  argument  against  him,  and  urged,  that  severe  laws  never  executed  were  looked  on 
as  made  only  to  terrify  people,  that  though  after  the  court's  having  judged  the  paper  to  be 
seditious  it  would  be  capital  to  conceal  the  author,  yet  before  such  judgment,  the  thing 
could  not  be  thought  so  evident  that  he  was  bound  to  reveal  it.  Upon  these  heads  those 
lords  argued  the  matter  many  hours :  but  when  it  went  to  the  vote  seven  acquitted,  but 
eight  cast  him :  so  sentence  was  given.  Upon  this  many  meetings  were  held :  and  it 
was  resolved  either  to  force  the  prison  to  set  him  at  liberty,  or  if  that  failed,  to  revenge  his 
death  both  on  the  court  and  on  the  eight  jurors ;  some  undertaking  to  kill  them,  and  others 
to  bum  their  houses.  When  the  earl  of  Traquair  understood  this,  he  went  to  court,  and 
told  the  king  that  the  lord  Balmerinoch's  life  was  in  his  hands,  but  the  execution  was  in  no 
sort  advisable  :  so  he  procured  his  pardon,  for  which  the  party  was  often  reproached  with 
his  ingratitude :  but  he  thought  he  had  been  much  wronged  in  the  prosecution,  and  so  little 
regarded  in  the  pardon,  that  he  never  looked  on  himself  as  under  any  obligation  on  that 
account.  My  father  knew  the  whole  steps  of  this  matter,  having  been  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale's most  particular  friend  :  he  often  told  me,  that  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs  in  Scotland 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  that  prosecution ;  and  he  carefully  preserved  the  petition 
itself,  and  the  papers  relating  to  the  trial ;  of  which  I  never  saw  any  copy  besides  those 
which  I  have.  And  that  raised  in  me  a  desire  of  seeing  the  whole  record,  which  was  copied 
for  me,  and  is  now  in  my  hands.  It  is  a  little  volume,  and  contains,  according  to  the  Scotch 
method,  the  whole  abstract  of  all  the  pleadings,  and  all  the  evidence  that  was  given ;  and  is 
indeed  a  very  noble  piece,  fiill  of  curious  matter  *. 

When  the  design  of  recovering  the  tithes  went  on,  though  but  slowly,  another  design 
made  a  greater  progress.  The  bishops  of  Scotland  fell  on  the  framing  of  a  liturgy  and  a 
body  of  canons  for  the  worship  and  government  of  that  church.  These  were  never  examined 
in  any  public  assembly  of  the  clergy :  all  was  managed  by  three  or  four  aspiring  bishops 
MaxweUt,  Sidserfe,  Whitford,  and  Bannatine,  the  bishops  of  Ross,  Galloway,  Dunblane,  and 
Aberdeen.  Maxwell  did  also  accuse  the  earl  of  Traquair,  as  cold  in  the  king's  service,  and 
as  managing  the  treasury  deceitfully;  and  he  was  aspiring  to  that  office.  Spotiswood, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  a  prudent  and  mild  man,  but  of  no 
great  decency  in  his  course  of  life.  The  earl  of  Traquair,  seeing  himself  so  pushed  at,  was 
more  earnest  than  the  bishops  themselves  in  promoting  the  new  model  of  worship  and 
discipline  ;  and  by  that  he  recovered  the  ground  he  had  lost  with  the  king,  and  with  arch- 
bishop Laud :  he  also  assisted  the  bishops  in  obtaining  commissions,  subaltern  to  the  high- 
commission  court,  in  their  several  dioceses,  which  were  thought  little  different  from  the 
courts  of  inquisition.  Sidserfe  set  this  up  in  Gulloway :  and  a  complaint  being  made  in 
council  of  his  proceedings,  he  gave  the  earl  of  Argyle  the  lie  in  full  council.  lie  was  after 
all  a  very  learned  and  good  man,  but  strangely  heated  in  those  matters.  And  they  all  were 
so  lifted  up  with  the  king's  zeal,  and  so  encouraged  by  archbishop  Laud,  that  they  lost  all 
temper ;  of  which  I  knew  Sidserfe  made  great  acknowledgments  in  his  old  age. 

*  The  vhole  of  the  proceeding*  and   pleadings  are  and  it  it  demonstrative,  how  careless  and  incapable  wero 

in  Rush  worth**  Collections,  iL  281,  and  in  the  Stat«  the  ministers  of  Charles,  that  they  did  not  inquire  more 

Trials,  i  fullj  before  thej  entered  npon  so  important  a  messure. 

f  Dr.  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Roes,  w&s  the  chief  pro-  Eren  Clarendon  reprobates  their  conduct;  and  acknow- 

moter  of  this  tyrannical  measure.     He  was  one  of  those  ledges  that  some  of  the  bishops  were  unacquainted  with 

insignificant  characters  who,  like  gnats,  would  never  be  the  Liturgy,  and  in  composing  it  the  Scotch  clenrymen  were 

noticed  but  for  the  mischief  they  occasion.     It  had  been  not  at  all  consulted.  (Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  8G,  fol.  ed.) 

wilfully  represented  by  him,  and  some  of  his  brethren  The  same  authority,  and  our  author  in  his  Memoir*  of  the 

who  were  equally  base,  that  the  nation  was  in  favour  of  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  relates  fully  with  what  determined 

a  Liturgy.     Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  fikct,  opposition  it  was  roodved. 
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But  the  unaccountable  part  of  the  king's  proceedings  was,  that  all  this  while,  when  he  was 

endeavouring  to  recover  so  great  a  part  of  the  property  of  Scotland  as  the  church  lands  and 

tithes  were,  from  men  that  were  not  like  to  part  with  them  willingly,  and  was  going  to 

change  the  wbole  constitution  of  that  church  and  kingdom,  he  raised  no  force  to  maintain 

what  he  i¥as  about  to  do,  hut  trusted  the  whole  management  to  the  civil  execution.     By 

this  all  people  8a.^ir  the  weakness  of  the  government,  at  the  same  time  that  they  complained 

of  its  rigour.      All  that  came  down  from  court  complained  of  the  king's  inexorahle  stiffness, 

and  of  the  progress  popery  was  making,  of  the  queen  s  power  with  the  king,  of  the  favour 

shewed  the  pope's  nuncios,  and  of  the  many  proselytes  who  were  daily  falling  off  to  the 

diurch  of  Rome.     The  earl  of  Traquair  infused  this  more  effectually,  though  more  covertly, 

than  any  other  man  could  do:  and  when  the  country  formed  the  first  opposition  they 

made  to  the  king^s  proclamations,  and  protested  against  them,  he  drew  the  first  protestation, 

ts  Primrose  assured  me ;  though  he  designed  no  more  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the  credit  the 

bishops  had,  and  to  the  fury  of  their  proceedings :  hut  the  matter  went  much  farther  than  he 

seemed  to  intend  :  for  he  himself  was  fatally  caught  in  the  snare  laid  for  others.     A  troop  of 

horse  and  a  regiment  of  foot  had  prevented  all  that  followed,  or  rather  had,  hy  all  appearance, 

cstabhshed  an  arbitrary  government  in  that  kingdom :  but  to  speak  in  the  language  of  a 

great  man,  those  who  conducted  matters  at  that  time,  had  as  little  of  the  prudence  of  the 

,  serpent  as  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove  :  and,  as  my  father  often  told  me,  he  and  many  others 

who  adhered  in  the  sequel  firmly  to  the  king's  interest,  were  then  much  troubled  at  the  whole 

conduct  of  affairs,  as  being  neither  vnse,  legal,  nor  just.    I  will  go  no  farther,  in  opening  the 

beginnings  of  the  troubles  of  Scotland.     Of  these  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs 

of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton.     The  violence  with  which  that  kingdom  did  almost  unanimously 

engage  against  the  administration  may  easily  convince  one,  that  the  provocation  must  have 

been  very  great  to  draw  on  such  an  entire  and  vehement  concurrence  against  it. 

After  the  first  pacification,  upon  the  new  disputes  that  arose,  when  the  earls  of  Lowdun 
and  Dunfermline  were  sent  up  with  the  petition  from  the  covenanters,  the  lord  Saville  came  to 
them,  and  informed  them  of  many  particulars,  by  which  they  saw  the  king   was  highly 
irritated  against  them  :  he  took  great  pains  to  persuade^  them  to  come  with  their  army  into 
England.     They  very  unwillingly  barkened  to  that  proposition,  and  looked  on  it  as  a  design 
from  the  court  to  ensnare  them,  making  the  Scots  invade  England,  by  which  this  nation  might 
have  been  provoked  to  assist  the  king  to  conquer  Scotland.     It  is  true,  he  hated  the  earl  of 
Strafford  so  much,  that  they  saw  no  cause  to  suspect  him  :  so  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him  about  it.  The  lord  Saville  assured  them,  he  spake  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  most  conside- 
rable men  in  England ;  and  he  shewed  them  an  engagement  under  their  hands  to  join  with 
them,  if  they  would  come  into  England,  and  refuse  any  treaty  but  what  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Parliament  of  England.  They  desired  leave  to  send  this  paper  into  Scotland,  to  which 
after  much  seeming  difficulty  he  consented  :  so  a  cane  was  hollowed,  and  this  was  put  within 
it ;  and  one  Frost,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  was  sent  down 
with  it  as  a  poor  traveller.     It  was  to  be  communicated  only  to  three  persons,  the  earls  of 
Bothes  and  Argyle,  and  to  Waristoun,  the  three  chief  confidants  of  the  covenanters.  The  earl 
of  Rothes  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  but  of  a  most  obliging  temper  ;  his  affairs  were  low  :  Spot- 
irwood  had  once  made  the  bargain  between  the  king  and  him  before  the  troubles,  but  the 
earl  of  Traquair  broke  it,  seeing  he  was  to  be  raised  above  himself.     The  earl  of  Rothes  had 
all  the  arts  of  making  himself  popular ;  only  there  was  too  much  levity  in  his  temper,  and 
too  much  liberty  in  his  course  of  life.     The  earl  of  Argyle  was  a  more  solemn  sort  of  a  man, 
grave  and  sober,  free  of  all  scandalous  vices,  of  an  invincible  calmness  of  temper,  and  a  pre- 
tender to  high  degrees  of  piety  :  he  was  much  set  on  raising  his  own  family  to  be  a  sort  of 
king  in  the  Highlands. 

Waristoun  was  my  own  uncle.     He  was  a  man  of  great  application,  could  seldom  sleep 

above  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four.     He  had  studied  the  law  carefully,  and  had  a  great 

qnickness  of  thought,  with  an  extraordinary  memory.     He  went  into  very  high  notions  of 

JeDgthened  devotions,  in  which  he  continued  many  hours  a  day  :  he  would  often  pray  in  his 

family  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  had  an  unexhausted  copiousness  that  way.     What  thought 

toerer  struck  his  fancy  during  those  effusions,  he  looked  on  it  as  an  answer  of  prayer,  and 
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was  wholly  detonnined  by  it.  He  looked  on  the  covenant  as  the  setting  Christ  on  his  throne, 
and  80  was  out  of  measure  zealous  in  it.  He  had  no  regard  to  the  raising  himself  or  his 
family,  though  he  had  thirteen  children  :  but  presbytery  was  to  him  more  than  all  the  world. 
He  had  a  readiness  and  vehemence  of  speaking  that  made  him  very  considerable  in  public 
assemblies  :  and  he  had  a  fruitful  invention  ;  so  that  he  was  at  all  times  furnished  with  expe- 
dients. To  these  three  only  this  paper  was  to  be  shewed  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  and  it 
was  to  be  deposited  in  Waristoun's  hands.  They  were  only  allowed  to  publish  to  the  nation, 
that  they  were  sure  of  a  very  great  and  unexpected  assistance,  which  though  it  was  to  be 
kept  secret  would  appear  in  due  time.  This  they  published ;  and  it  was  looked  on  as  an 
artifice  to  draw  in  the  nation  :  but  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  cheat  indeed,  but  a  cheat 
of  lord  Saville's,  who  had  forged  all  these  subscriptions  *. 

The  Scots  marched  with  a  very  sorry  equipage :  every  soldier  carried  a  week's  provision  of 
oatmeal ;  and  they  had  a  drove  of  cattle  with  them  for  their  food.  They  had  also  an  inven- 
tion of  guns  of  white  iron  tinned,  and  done  about  with  leather  and  corded,  so  that  they  coidd 
serve  for  two  or  three  discharges.  These  were  light,  and  were  carried  on  horses.  And  when 
they  came  to  Newbum,  the  English  army  that  defended  the  ford  was  surprised  with  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery :  some  thought  it  magic  ;  and  all  were  put  in  such  disorder  that  the  whole 
army  did  run  with  so  great  precipitation,  that  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  a  command  in  it, 
did  not  stick  to  own  that  till  he  passed  the  Tees  his  legs  trembled  under  him.  This  struck 
many  of  the  enthusiasts  on  the  king's  side,  as  much  as  it  exalted  the  Scots ;  who  were  nexi 
day  possessed  of  Newcastle,  and  so  were  masters  not  only  of  Northumberland  and  the 
bishopric  of  Duresme  (Durham),  but  of  the  collieries ;  by  which,  if  they  had  not  been  in  a 
good  understanding  with  the  city  of  London,  they  would  have  distressed  them  extremely  : 
but  all  the  use  the  city  made  of  this  was,  to  raise  a  great  outcry,  and  to  complain  of  the  war, 
since  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  starve  them.  Upon  that  petitions  were  sent 
from  the  city  and  from  some  counties  to  the  king,  praying  a  treaty  with  the  Scots.  The  lord 
Wharton  and  the  lord  Howard  of  Escrick  undertook  to  deliver  some  of  these  :  which  thev 
did,  and  were  clapt  up  upon  it.  A  council  of  war  was  held ;  and  it  was  resolved  on,  as  the 
lord  Wharton  told  me,  to  shoot  thepi  at  the  head  of  the  army,  as  movers  of  sedition.  This 
was  chiefly  pressed  by  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Duke  Hamilton  spoke  nothing  till  the  council 
rose ;  and  then  he  asked  Strafford,  if  he  was  sure  of  the  army,  who  seemed  surprised  at  the 

*  Thomai  Saville,  Buccessivvlj  created  Baron  SftTillo, 
and  Earl  of  Sussex,  by  king  Charles,  was  one  of  the  most 
despicable  characters  that  occurs  in  our  national  history. 
In  1642,  for  not  leaving  the  king  when  commanded  by 
the  parliament,  he  was  forbidden  to  resume  his  seat  during 
the  session,  and  eventually  he  was  voted  an  enemy  of  the 
state.  So  far  all  was  well,  for,  if  he  adhered  to  the  king 
«>nscientiously,  these  marks  of  the  anger  of  his  opponents 
were  honourable  to  him  rather  than  disgraceful ;  but  the 
king  bad  soon  cause  to  suspect  his  fidelity.  The  proofs 
•gainst  him  were  sufficient  to  warrant  his  imprisonment, 
and  created  such  contempt  for  him  in  the  king's  mind, 
that  he  sent  him  word  by  lord  Digby,  ^*  that  his  plea- 
tnre  was,  that  he  should  neither  come  into  his  presence, 
or  speak  to  any  lord,  orgo  to  the  prince,  or  stay  at  Oxford." 
He  requested  permission  to  retire  to  the  continent,  but 
instead  of  adopting  this  honourable  retirement,  he  escaped 
to  the  quarters  of  the  parliament  army  (Parliament  His- 
tory, xiii.  426'),  and  voluntarily  swore  that  he  came  and 
submitted  to  the  power  of  the  parliament  without  having 
any  design  to  its  prejudice,  and  without  any  connivance 
with  the  king  or  his  partisans.  Yet  within  two  months  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  upon  strong  suspicion  of 
plotting  against  the  parliament  interests.  *  To  extenuate 
himself,  he  brought  fidse  charges  against  Mr.  Holies 
and  Mr.  Whitelocke,  but  these  being  disproved,  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  despised  by  all  who  had  known  him. 
Lord  Clarendon  says  of  him,  *'  The  Lord  Saville  was 
likewise  of  the  council,  being  first  controller,  and  then 
treasurer  of  the  household,  in  lecompence  of  his  disco- 
very of  all  the  treasons  and  conspiraoies,  after  they  had 


taken  effiect  and  could  not  be  punished.  He  was  a  man 
of  an  ambitious  and  restless  nature;  of  parts  and  wit 
enough,  but  in  his  disposition  and  inclination  so  &lse,  that 
he  could  never  be  believed  or  depended  upon.*'  Claren> 
don  then  states  the  forgery  as  related  by  our  author,  and 
adds,  "  When  all  this  mischief  was.  brought  to  pass,'  and 
he  found  his  credit  in  the  parliament  not  so  great  as  other 
men^s,  he  insinuated  himself  into  credit  with  somebody, 
who  brought  him  to  the  king  or  queen,  to  whom  be  con- 
fessed all  he  had  done  to  bring  in  the  Scots,  who  had  con- 
spired with  him,  and  all  the  secrets  he  knew,  with  a  thou, 
sand  protestations,  to  repair  all  by  future  loyalty  and 
service  ;**  for  which  he  was  promised  a  white  staff,  which 
the  king  had  then  resolved  to  take  from  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
This  promotion  he  had  accordingly ;  though  all  his  dis- 
covery was  of  no  other  use  than  to  let  the  king  know  many 
had  been  false  whom  he  could  not  punish,  and  some  whom 
he  could  not  suspect.  When  the  king  came  to  Yoilt, 
where  this  lord^s  fortune  and  interest  lay,  hia  reputation 
was  so  low,  that  the  gentlemen  of  interest  who  wished  well 
to  the  king's  service  would  not  communicate  with  him ; 
and,  after  theking*s  remove  from  thence*  the  earl  of  New- 
castle found  cause  to  have  such  a  jealousy  of  him,  that  be 
thought  it  right  to  imprison  him,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
to  Oxford,  where  he  so  well  purged  himself,  that  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  office.  But  in  the  end  he  behaved 
himself  so  ill,  that  the  king  put  him  again  out  of  his  place, 
and  committed  him  to  prison,  and  never  after  admitted 
him  to  his  presence,  nor  would  any  man  of  quality  ever 
after  keep  any  correspondenee  with  him.  (Hist,  of  Rebel- 
lion, ii.  1 55,  fol.  ed.) 
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(pestioD :  but  lie,  upon  inquiij,  understood  that  Yery  probftbty  a  general  mutiny,  if  not  a 
total  revolt,  'would.  faAve  followed,  if  anj  such  execution  had  been  attempted.  T\nB  success 
of  the  Soots  mmed  the  king's  affiurs.  And  hy  it  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms may  appear  veiy  evident :  for  nothing  but  a  superior  anny,  able  to  beat  the  Scots,  can 
binder  their  doing  this  at  any  time  :  and  the  seizing  the  collieries  must  immediately  bring  the 
dty  of  Ijondon.  into  great  distress.  Two  armies  were  now  in  the  north  as  a  load  on  the 
kiBg,  besides  all  the  other  grioTances.  The  lord  Saville's  forgery  came  to  be  discovered.  Tho 
ting  kne'w  it  ;  and  yet  he  was  brought  afterwards  to  trust  him,  and  to  advance  him  to  be 
etd  ci  Sussex.  The  king  pressed  my  uncle  to  deliver  him  the  letter,  who  excused  himself 
iqpon  his  oath  ;  and  not  knowing  what  use  might  be  made  of  it,  he  cut  out  every  subscription* 
and  sent  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  forged.  The  imitation  was  so  exact,  that  every 
man,  as  soon,  as  he  saw  his  hand  simply  by  itself^  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  have 
semea  it. 

The  king  'was  now  in  great  straits ;  he  had  laid  up  700,000/.  before  the  troubles  in  Scotland 

began  ;  and  yet  had  raised  no  guards  nor  force  in  England,  but  trusted  a  very  illegal  adminisn 

tntion  to  a  l^al  execution.    His  treasure  was  now  exhausted ;  his  subjects  were  highly 

initat^  ;    the  ministry  were  all  frightened,  being  exposed  to  the  anger  and  justice  of  the 

parliament ;   so  that  he  had  brought  himself  into  great  distress,  but  had  not  the  dexterity 

to  extricate  himself  out  of  it.    He  loved  high  and  rough  methods,  but  had  neither  the  skill 

to  ocmdnct  them,  nor  the  height  of  genius  to  manage  them.     He  hated  all  that  offered 

]»iident  and  moderate  councils  :  he  thought  it  flowed  from  a  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a  care  to 

preaerve  themselves  by  sacrificing  his  authority,  or  from  republican  principles :   and  even 

when  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to  follow  such  advices,  yet  he  hated  those  that  gave  them.  His 

heart  was  wholly  turned  to  the  gaining  the  two  armies.    In  order  to  that,  he  gained  the  earl 

of  Bothes  entirely,  who  hoped  by  the  king's  mediation  to  have  married  the  countess  of  Devon^ 

sfaiie,  a  ridi  and  magnificent  lady  that  lived  long  in  the  greatest  state  of  any  in  that  age. 

He  also  gained  the  earl  of  Montrose,  who  was  a  young  man  well  learned,  who  had  travelled, 

hot  bad  taken  upon  him  the  port  of  a  hero  too  much.    When  he  was  beyond  sea  he  travelled 

with  the  eazl  of  Denbigh ;  and  they  consulted  all  the  astrologers  they  could  hear  of  *.    I 

I^ainly  saw  the  earl  of  Denbigh  relied  on  what  had  been  told  him  to  his  dying  day ;  and  the 

rather  because  the  earl  of  Montrose  was  promised  a  glorious  fortune  for  some  time,  but  all 

'was  to  be  overthrown  in  conclusion*    When  the  earl  of  Montrose  returned  from  his  travels^ 

he  was  not  considered  by  the  king  as  he  thought  he  deserved  :  so  he  studied  to  render  him- 

^lf  popular  in  Scotland ;  and  he  was  the  fijvt  man  in  the  opposition  they  made  during  the 

war.     He  both  advised  and  drew  the  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  for  which  the  lord 

Lowdon,  who  signed  it,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.     But  the  earl  of  Lauder-r 

dale,  as  he  himself  told  me,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sign  that  letter,  found  Mse  French  in 

it  ;  for  instead  of  rayons  de  ioleil  he  had  written  raye  de  goleily  which  in  French  signifies  a  sort 

of  fiah ;  and  so  the  matter  went  no  fstrther  at  that  time ;  and  the  treaty  came  on  so  soon 

after,  that  it  was  never  again  taken  up.     The  earl  of  Montrose  was  gained  by  the  king  at 

Berwick,  and  undertook  to  do  great  services.  He  either  fancied,  or  at  least  he  made  the  king 

fuicy,  that  he  oould  turn  the  whole  kingdom  :  yet  indeed  he  could  do  nothing.     He  was 

*  Thete  two  noblemen  most  not  be  conndered  as  ex-  weie  almost  all  contemporary  astrologen.    So  many  prac- 

•gytkwtt  fiom  tbe  eommnnity  to  which  they  belonged,  for  titioners  are  an  earnest  that  there  was  much  employment. 

B^gland  was  aerer  so  imlraed  with  superstition  as  it  was  Heydon  was  the  adept  especially  consulted  by  the  duke  of 

dnrinf  the  sevratcteulh  and  eighteenth  eentuiiee.     It  was  Buckingham ;  the  wily  impostor,  howcTer,  lost  much  of 

coHaed  to  do  class  or  order  in  society — no  grade  of  rank  his  credit  after  being  deceived  by  Richard  Cromwell  and 

Off  cdneBtaoB  seems  to  have  secured  its  possessor  from  the  1'hurloe.     These  went  to  him  disguised  as  cavaliers,  and 

vcakacas.  Charles  tibo  first  oonanlted  astrologers  as  guides  he  told  them  that  Oliver  the  Protector  would  iniallibly  be 

to  his  tines  of  aetion.      Cromwell  had  fiUth  in  lucky  hanged  by  a  time,  which  he  sunrived  several    years.-* 

dsj»->Laod  believed  in  omene,  and  registered  his  dreams.  (  Carte't  Life  qfihe  Duke  of  Ormond, — ConHnuation 

tWMro  thnght  there  wna  a  eharm  over  diseases  in  the  of  Lord  Clareruhn^t  Life,  816.-~^o.  ^.)  It  is  worthy 

ariMr  »ii(i0riBfB  of  Dr.  Floyd  ;   die  duke  of  Buck-  of  observation,  that  the  majority  of  astrologerB  chai^ge  all 

Miai,  Bkhu^  Oroinwell«  secretary 'I  hurWe,  and  many  other  practitioners  with  being  impostors  and  chtats  I   Tbey 

eiken  who  w^  be  moitioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,  certainly  never  could  foretell  their  own  misfortunes,  or 

ee^t  totemi  the  vegee  of  the  future  by  the  help  of  the  else  Lilly  would  never  have  married  such  a  virago  of  a 

^^l^yi      dfthiir  tiiD«-     Lilly*  Partridge,  'Wharton,  God-  wife;  neither  would  Heydon  have  cngsged  in  the  trcason- 

Urf^fuLwtAAn,  C«]0y»  BCidiUotoD,  Culpepperi  Heydon,  able  practices  that  consigned  him  to  the  Tower 
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I  do  not  intend  to  proeecnte  the  histoiy  of  the  wan.  I  have  told  a  great  deal  relating  to 
them  in  the  memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton.  Rnsliworth's  collections  contain  many 
excellent  materials.  And  now  the  first  volume  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  history  gives  a 
foithful  representation  of  the  beginnings  of  the  troubles,  though  written  in  favour  of  the 
court,  and  fiill  of  the  best  excuses  that  such  ill  things  were  capable  of.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  set  out  what  I  had  particular  reason  to  know,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  books. 

The  kirk  was  now  settled  in  Scotland  with  a  new  mixture  of  ruling  elders ;  which  though 
they  were  taken  from  the  Geneva  pattern,  to  assist  or  rather  to  be  a  check  on  the  ministers, 
in  the  managing  the  parochial  discipline,  yet  these  never  came  to  their  assemblies  till  the  year 
1638«  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  them  first  go  and  cany  all  the  elections  of  the 
ministers  at  the  several  presbyteries,  and  next  come  themselves  and  sit  in  the  assemblies.  The 
nobility  and  chief  gentry  offered  themselves  upon  that  occasion :  and  the  ministers,  since  they 
saw  they  were  like  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  king^s  orders,  were  glad  to  have  so  great  a  support. 
But  the  eldera  that  now  came  to  assist  them  beginning  to  take,  as  the  ministers  thought,  too 
much  on  them,  they  grew  weary  of  such  imperious  masters :  so  they  studied  to  work  up  the 
inferior  people  to  much  zeal :  and  as  they  wrought  any  up  to  some  measure  of  heat  and 
knowledge,  they  brought  them  also  into  their  eldership ;  and  so  got  a  majority  of  hot 
cealots  who  depended  on  them.  One  out  of  these  was  deputed  to  attend  on  the  judicatories. 
They  had  synods  of  all  the  clergy,  in  one  or  more  counties,  who  met  twice  a  year ;  and  a 
general  assembly  met  once  a  year :  and  at  parting,  that  body  named  some,  called  the  com- 
mission of  the  kirk,  who  were  to  sit  in  the  intervals  to  prepare  matters  for  the  next  assembly, 
and  to  look  into  all  the  concerns  of  the  church,  to  give  vraming  of  dangers,  and  to  inspect  all 
proceedings  of  the  state  as  far  as  related  to  the  mattera  of  religion :  by  these  means  they 
became  terrible  to  all  their  enemies.  In  their  sermons,  and  chiefly  in  their  prayers,  all  that 
passed  in  the  state  was  canvassed.  Men  were  as  good  as  named,  and  either  recommended 
or  complained  of^  to  God,  as  they  were  acceptable  or  odious  to  them.  This  grew  up  in  time 
to  an  insufierable  degree  of  boldness.  The  -way  tiiat  was  given  to  it,  when  the  king  and  the 
bishops  were  their  common  themes,  made  that,  afterwards,  the  humour  could  not  be  rratrained  : 
and  it  grew  so  petulant,  that  the  pulpit  was  a  scene  of  news  and  passion.  For  some  years 
this  was  managed  with  great  appearances  of  fervour  by  men  of  age  and  some  authority :  but 
when  the  younger  and  hotter  sealots  took  it  up,  it  became  odious  to  almost  all  sorts  of  people : 
except  some  sour  enthusiasts,  who  thought  all  their  impertinence  was  aseal,  and  an  effect  of 
inspiration ;  which  flowed  naturally  from  the  conceit  of  extemporary  prayera  being  praying 
by  the  spirit. 

Henderson,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  ww  by  much  the  wisest  and  gravest  of  them  all :  but 
as  all  his  performances  that  I  have  seen  are  flat  and  heavy,  so  he  found  it  was  an  easier 
thing  to  raise  a ,  flame  than  to  quench  it.  He  studied  to  keep  his  party  to  him :  yet  he 
found  he  could  not  moderate  the  heat  of  some  fiery  spirits :  so  when  he  saw  he  could  follow 
them  no  more,  but  that  they  had  got  the  people  out  of  his  hands,  he  sunk  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  died  soon  after  *.  Tlie  person  next  to  him  was  Douglas,  believed  to  be  descended 
from  the  ro3ral  family,  though  the  wrong  way.  There  appeared  an  air  of  greatness  in  him 
that  made  all  that  saw  him  inclined  enough  to  believe  he  was  of  no  ordinary  descent. 
He  was  a  reserved  man :  he  had  the  scriptures  by  heart  to  the  exactness  of  a  Jew ;  for  he 
was  as  a  concordance :  he  was  too  calm  and  too  grave  for  the  furious  men,  but  yet  he  was 
much  depended  on  for  his  prudence.     I  know  him  in  his  old  age ;  and  saw  plainly,  he  was  a 

*  Alexander  Hendenon  was  the  most  influential  of  the  sufficient  to  convince  his  antagonists,  they  mast  hare  cer> 

preshyterian  clergy ;  and  toolc  the  lead  in  all  the  religious  tainly  raised   him  in  their  estimation.     They  are  ahly 

and  political  discussions  in  which  his  party  were  engaged,  arranged,  and  cogently  enforced.     Clarendon  says,  **  the 

In  1646,  he  came  with  some  other  clergymen  to  persuade  old  man  himself,  Mr.  Henderson,  was  so  hr  convinced  and 

the  king  to  aholish  the  episcopal  form  of  church  govern-  converted,  that  he  had  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  mischief 

ment  in  England,  as  he  had  in  Scotland.     To  which  if  he  he  had  himself  been  the  author  of,  or  too  much  contributed 

had  consented,  Clarendon  thought  that  they  would  have  to.  and  lamented  it  to  his  warmest  friends  and  confidents  ; 

effectually  strengthened  his  party  both  in  parb'ament  and  and  died  of  grief  and  heart-broken,  within  a  very  short 

in  the  field.      The  papers  which  passed  between  Mr.  time  after  he  departed  from  his  majesty.** — {Hislorf  of 

Henderson  and  Charles,  relative  to  the  comparative  merits  RebeUi<m^  iii  24,  fo.  cd.     Barwidc't  Life  of  J,  Bar* 

ot  the  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  have  since  wick^  253.) 
been  published,  and  if  the  kin^*i  arguments  were  not 
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daTe  to  Ilk  popQlarity,  and  dust  not  own  the  free  thoughts  he  had  of  some  things  for  fear 
of  oftnding  the  people. 

I  will  not  rtm  out  in  giving  the  characters  of  the  other  leading  preachers  among  them, 

Bocfa  as  Dickson,  Blair,  Rutherford,  Baily,  Cant,  and  the  two  Gillispyii*.  They  were  men  all 

of  a  sort ;  they  affected  great  sublimities  in  devotion ;  they  poured  themselves  out  in  their 

pnyeis  with  a  loud  ▼oice,  and  often  with  many  tears.    They  had  but  an  ordinary  proportion 

of  ksming  among  them ;  something  of  Hebrew  and  very  little  Greek.    Books  of  controversy 

iridi  papists,  but  above  all  with  the  Arminians,  was  the  height  of  their  study.     A  way  of 

pRtdung  by  doctrine,  reason,  and  use,  was  that  they  set  up  on :  and  some  of  them  afiocted 

Mstabk  of  ntating   cases  of  conscience,  not  with  relation  to  moral  actions,  but  to  some 

letfectioiis  on  tbeir    condition  and  temper :  that  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  their  conceit  of 

praying  by  tbe  spirit,  which  every  one  could  nor  attain  to,  or  keep  up  to  the  same  heat  in,  at  all 

^mes.  The  learning  they  recommended  to  their  young  divines  were  some  German  systems,  some 

eomTnentatora  on  the  scripture,  books  of  controversy,  and  practical  books.  They  were  so  careful 

to  obfige  them  to  make  ^eir  round  in  these,  that  if  they  had  no  men  of  great  learning  among 

them,  yet  none  mrere  very  ignorant :  as  if  they  had  thought  an  equality  in  learning  was 

neoessary  to  keep  up  the  parity  of  their  government.     None  could  be  su£Fered  to  preach 

as  expectants,  (as  they  called  them,)  but  after  a  trial  or  two  in  private  before  the  ministers 

shme :  then  two  or  three  sermons  were  to  be  preached  in  public,  some  more  learnedly,  some 

more  practically  :  then  a  head  in  divinity  was  to  be  common-placed  in  Latin,  and  the  person 

waa  to  Tuaintain  theses  upon  it:  he  was  also  to  be  tried  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  in 

sdiptuie  chronology.     The  questionary  trial  came  last,  every  minister  asking  such  questions 

as  he  pleased.    When  any  had  passed  through  all  these  vnth  approbation,  which  was  done  in 

a  eouise  of  three  or  four  months,  he  was  allowed  to  preach  when  invited.     And  if  he  was 

presented,  or  called  to  a  church,  he  was  to  pass  through  a  new  set  of  the  same  trials.     This 

made  that  there  was  a  small  circle  of  knowledge  in  which  they  were  generally  well  instructed. 

True  morality  was  little  studied  or  esteemed  by  them :  they  took  much  pains  among  their 

people  to  maintain  their  authority ;  they  a£fected  all  the  ways  of  fiuniliarity  that  were  like 

to  gain  on  them. 

They  finced  all  people  to  sign  the  covenant :  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  episcopal  clergy, 

whom  there  were  two  bishops,  came  to  them,  and  renounced  their  former  principles, 

desired  to  be  received  into  their  body.  At  first  they  received  all  that  offered  themselves ; 

hot  afterwards  they  repented  of  this :  and  the  violent  men  among  them  were  ever  pressing 

the  purging  the  kirk,  as  they  called  it,  that  is  the  ejecting  all  the  episcopal  clergy.    Then  they 

took  up  the  term  of  nutl^^nanUj  by  which  all  who  differed  from  them  were  distinguished : 

hut  the  strictness  of  piety  and  good  life,  which  had  gained  them  so  much  reputation  before 

'die  war,  began  to  wear  off;  and  instead  of  that,  a  fierceness  of  temper,  and  a  copiousness  of 

nnny  long  sermons,  and  much  longer  prayers,  came  to  be  the  distinction  of  the  party.    This 

tbey  earned  even  to  the  saying  grace  before  and  after  meat  sometimes  to  the  length  of  a 

whole  hour  t.     But  as  every  new  war  broke  out,  there  was  a  visible  abatement  of  even  the 

outward  shows  of  piety.    Thus  the  war  corrupted  both  sides.     When  the  war  broke  out  in 

England,  the  Soots  had  a  great  mind  to  go  into  it.     The  decayed  nobility,  the  military  men, 

and  the  ministers  were  viol^itly  set  on  it.     They  saw  what  good  quarters  they  had  in  the 

north  of  England.    And  they  hoped  the  umpirage  of  the  war  would  fall  into  their  hands. 

• 

*  Tv«»  if  not  oHire,  of  tlwte  were  able  and  iMnied  men.  of  Tory  iateretting,  aathoiitic  infonnatioii. — L{fe  prefixed 

Vvnd  Dickaon  waa  profeaaor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  and  io  hit  Leitert, 

fcvonmUj  known  as  an  aothor  on  Mcred  sabjects.     He  f  Wliat  they  occasionally  endured  is  appreciable  from 

assHtod  in  drawing  op  the  Confession  of  Faith.     He  was  Mr.  Baillie*s  account  of  the  unintermitted  occupation  of  eight 

Reeled  fbr  noBoonlbrmit/  in  1662,  and  died  the  same  hours.  **  After  Dr.  Twisse  had  begun  with  a  short  prayer, 

jcsr.  (lifeby  Woodrow.)   Robert  Baillie  was  principal  of  Mr,  Marshall  prayed  laigely,    two  hours.     After,  Mr. 

Glasfow  College,  and  might  hitye  had  a  bishopric  at  the  Arrowsmith  preached  an  hour,  then  a  psalm ;  thereafter, 

Bfstiirsfliiu,  ji  hd  wvold  IwTe  accepted  it,  bat  he  adhered  Mr.  Vines  prayed  near  two  hours,  and  Mr.  Palmer  preached 

*•  hat  fmbftamn  priaciplee*     These  fects  redound  to  his  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Seaman  pnytd  near  two  hours,  then  a 

at&,  asaeeUlr  when  it  la  remembered  that  he  was  one  psalm ;  after,  Mr.  Henderson  preached,  and  Dr.  Twisse 

af  the  firmmffiiifirfM»f  to  impeach  archbishop  Laud ;  and  closed  with  a  short  prayer  and  bleadng.**     Mr.  Baillie 

HP  f^  gf  lj^  Jimunhly  of  Dhrines.    Wa  "  Letters  and  calls  this  "  spending  from  nine  to  five  yery  gradously.'*— 

hswe  beeo  pablidiad.  Tbeyeontain  abandance  BaiUu^s  LeUer»t  toI.  ii.  19. 
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Tlic  division  appearing  so  near  an  equality  in  England  tliey  reckoned  they  would  tumfhe  8calefi» 
and  80  be  courted  of  both  sides :  and  they  did  not  doubt  to  draw  great  advantages  from  it^ 
both  for  the  nation  in  general,  and  themselves  in  particular.  Duke  Hamilton  was  trusted  by 
the  king  with  the  management  of  his  afiairs  in  that  kingdom,  and  had  powers  to  offer,  but 
so  secretly,  that  if  discovered  it  could  not  be  proved,  for  fear  of  disgusting  tlie  English,  that 
if  they  would  engage  in  the  king's  side,  he  would  consent  to  the  uniting  Northumberland^ 
Cumberland,  and  Westmorland,  to  Scotland ;  and  that  Newcastle  fibould  be  the  seat  of  the 
government ;  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  hold  his  court  always  among  them ;  tluit  every 
third  year  the  king  should  go  among  them ;  and  every  office  in  the  king^s  household  should 
in  the  third  turn  be  given  to  a  Scotchman.  This  I  found  not  among  duke  Hamilton's 
papers ;  but  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  assured  me  of  it,  and  that  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  had 
all  the  engagements  from  the  king  that  he  could  give.  Duke  Hamilton  quickly  saw,  it  was 
a  vain  imagination  to  hope  that  kingdom  could  be  brought  to  espouse  the  king's  quarrel.  Hie 
inclination  ran  strong  the  other  way :  all  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  was  to  keep  them  neuter  for 
some  time ;  and  this  he  saw  could  not  hold  long :  so  after  he  had  kept  off  their  engaging 
with  England  all  the  year  1643,  he  and  his  friends  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  struggle  any  longer. 
The  course  they  all  resolved  on  was,  that  the  nobility  shotild  &11  in  heartily  ¥dth  the  incli* 
nations  of  the  nation  to  join  with  England,  that  so  they  might  procure  to  tliemselves 
and  their  friends  the  chief  commands  in  the  army :  and  then,  when  tliey  were  in  England, 
and  that  their  army  was,  as  a  distinct  body,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  it  might 
be  much  easier  to  gain  them  to  the  king^s  service,  than  it  was  at  that  time  to  woik  on  the 
whole  nation. 

This  was  not  a  very  sincere  way  of  proceeding ;  but  it  was  intended  for  the  Idng^s  servioe, 
and  would  probably  have  had  the  efiect  designed  by  it,  if  some  accidents  had  not  happened 
that  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  which  are  not  rightly  understood ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  open 
them  clearly.  The  earl  of  Montrose  and  a  party  of  high  ro3ralist8  were  for  entering  into  an 
open  breach  with  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  year  1643,  but  ofiered  no  probable  methods 
of  maintaining  it ;  nor  could  they  reckon  themselves  assured  of  any  considerable  party.  They 
were  full  of  undertakings :  but  when  they  were  pressed  to  show  what  concurrence  might  be  de- 
pended on,  nothing  was  offered  but  from  the  Highlanders :  and  on  this  wise  men  could  not  rely: 
BO  duke  Hamilton  would  not  expose  the  king's  affairs  by  such  a  desperate  way  of  proceeding. 
Upon  this  they  went  to  Oxford,  and  filled  all  people  there  with  complaints  of  the  treacherf 
of  the  Hamiltons ;  and  they  pretended  they  could  have  secured  Scotland,  if  their  propositions 
had  been  entertained.  This  was  but  too  suitable  to  the  king's  own  inclinations,  and  to  tfao 
humour  that  was  then  prevailing  at  Oxford.  So  when  the  two  Hamiltons  came  up,  they 
were  not  admitted  to  speak  to  the  king :  and  it  was  believed,  if  the  younger  brother  had  not 
made  his  escape,  that  both  wotdd  have  suffered ;  for  when  the  queen  heard  of  his  escape,  she 
with  great  commotion  said,  Abercom  has  missed  a  dukedom ;  for  that  earl  was  a  papist,  and 
next  to  the  two  brothers.  They  could  have  demonstrated,  if  heard,  that  they  were  sure  of 
above  two  parts  in  three  of  the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  did  not  doubt  to  have  engaged  the 
army  in  the  king's  cause.  But  the  failing  in  this  was  not  alL  The  eail,  then  made  marquis 
of  Montrose,  had  powers  given  him,  such  as  he  desired,  and  was  sent  down  with  them ;  but 
he  could  do  nothing  till  the  end  of  the  year.  A  great  body  of  tlie  Macdonalds,  commanded 
by  one  col.  Killoch,  came  over  from  Ireland  to  recover  Kentire,  the  best  countiy  of  all  the 
Highlands,  out  of  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Argyle  feunily,  who  had  possessed  theit 
country  about  fifty  years.  The  head  of  these  was  the  earl  of  Antrim,  who  had  married  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  widow ;  and  being  a  papist,  and  having  a  great  command  in  Ulster, 
was  much  relied  on  by  the  queen.  He  was  the  main  person  in  the  first  rebellion,  and  was 
the  most  engaged  in  bloodshed  of  any  in  the  north :  yet  he  continued  to  correspond  with  the 
queen  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king^s  affiiirs.  When  the  marquis  of  Montrose  heard  they 
were  in  Argylcshire,  he  went  to  them,  and  told  them,  if  they  would  let  him  lead  them  ho 
would  carry  them  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  procure  them  better  qiuirters  and  good 
pay :  so  he  led  them  into  Pcrtlishire.  The  Scots  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  England,  and 
another  in  Ireland :  yet  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  homo  any  part  of  eitlier,  but 
desj)ising  the  Irish,  and  the  liigldanders,  they  raised  a  tumultuaiy  aiiny,  and  put  it  under 
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the  oommaad  of  some  loxda  noted  for  want  of  oouiage,  and  of  othen  who  wished  well  to  the 

other  ade.     Xhe  xnaiqniB  of  Montrose's  men  were  desperate,  and  met  with  little  resistance : 

so  that  small  "body  of  the  corenanters'  army  was  routed.     And  here  the  marquis  of  Montrose 

p;ot  hotaes  and  ammunition,  having  but  three  horses  before,  and  powder  only  for  one  charge. 

Then  be  became  considerable;  and  he  marched  through  the  northern  parts  by  Aberdeen.  The 

Muqnis  of  Hnntly  was  in  the  king's  interests ;  but  would  not  join  with  him,  though  his 

sons  did.  Astrology  ruined  him :  he  believed  the  stars,  and  they  deceived  him :  he  said  often, 

ihat  neiiher  the  king,  nor  the  Hamiltons,  nor  Montrose,  would  prosper :  he  believed  he  should 

outlive  them    all,  and  escape  at  last ;  as  it  happened  in  conclusion,  as  to  outliving  the  others. 

He  was  naturally  a  gallant  man :  but  the  stars  had  so  subdued  him,  that  he  made  a  poor 

figure  during  the  ^whole  course  of  the  wars. 

The  marquia  of  Montrose's  success  was  very  mischievous,  and  proved  the  ruin  of  the  king^s 

affidrs :  on  which  I  should  not  have  depended  entirely,  if  I  had  had  this  only  from  the  earl 

of  Lauderdale,  who  was  indeed  my  first  author :  but  it  was  fully  confirmed  to  me  by  the 

loid  Hollis,  w^ho  had  gone  in  with  great  heat  into  the  beginnings  of  the  war ;  but  he  soon  saw 

the  iU  consequences  it  already  had,  and  the  worse  that  were  like  to  grow  with  the  progress 

of  it :  he  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  forty-three,  when  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  with 

the  propositions,  taken  great  pains  on  tJl  about  the  king  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 

thdr  yielding  in  time ;  nnce  the  longer  they  stood  out  the  conditions  would  be  harder :  and 

when  he  was  sent  by  the  parliament  in  the  end  of  the  year  forty-four,  with  other  propoa- 

tiona,  he  and  WhiUock  entered  into  secret  conferences  with  the  king,  of  which  some  account  is 

given  by  Whitlock  in  his  memoirs.  They  with  other  conmussioners  that  were  sent  to  Oxford 

possessed  the  king,  and  all  that  were  in  great  credit  with  him,  with  this,  that  it  was 

abeolotely  necessary  the  king  should  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  treaty :  a  new  party  of  hot 

men  was  springing  up,  that  were  plainly  for  changing  the  government :  they  were  growing 

much  in  the  army,  but  were  yet  &r  from  canning  any  thing  in  the  house :  they  had  gained 

much  strength  this  summer :  and  they  might  make  a  great  progress  by  the  accidents  that 

another  year  might  produce.  They  confessed  there  were  many  things  hard  to  be  digested, 

that  must  be  done  in  order  to  a  peace ;  they  asked  things  that  were  unreasonable ;  but  they 

were  forced  to  consent  to  those  demands :  otherwise  they  would  have  lost  their  credit  with 

the  city  and  the  people,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  very  entire  security,  and  a  fuU 

satta&ction :  but  the  extremity  to  whidi  matters  might  be  carried  otherwise  made  it  neoes- 

aary  to  come  to  a  peace  on  any  terms  whatsoever ;  since  no  terms  could  be  so  bad  as  the  con- 

tinnance  of  the  war.    The  king  must  trust  them,  though  they  were  not  at  that  time  disposed 

to  trust  him  so  much  as  it  were  to  be  wished ;  they  said  fiurther,  that  if  a  peace  should  follow, 

it  would  be  a  much  easier  thing  to  get  any  hard  laws  now  moved  for  to  be  repealed,  than  it  was 

now  to  hinder  their  being  insisted  on.    With  these  things  Hollis  told  me  that  the  king  and 

many  of  his  counsellors,  who  saw  how  his  affiEurs  declined,  and  with  what  difficulty  they 

amid  hope  to  continue  the  war  another  year,  were  satisfied.    The  king  more  particularly 

began  to  feel  the  insolence  of  the  military  men,  and  of  those  who  were  daily  reproaching  him 

with  their  services :  so  that  they  were  become  as  uneasy  to  him  as  those  of  Westminster 

had  been  formerly.    But  some  came  in  the  interval  from  lord  Montrose  with  such  an  account 

of  what  he  had  done,  of  the  strength  he  had,  and  of  his  hopes  next  summer,  that  the  king 

was  by  that  prevailed  on  to  believe  his  afiairs  wotdd  mend,  and  that  he  might  afterwards 

treat  on  better  terms.    This  unhappily  wrought  so  fEu*,  that  the  limitations  he  put  on  those 

he  sent  to  treat  at  Uxbridge  made  the  whole  design  miscarry.  That  raised  the  spirits  of  those 

that  were  already  but  too  much  exasperated.   The  marquis  of  Montrose  made  a  great  progress 

the  next  year:  but  he  laid  no  lasting  foundation,  for  he  did  not  make  himself  master  of  the 

strong  places  or  passes  of  the  kingdom.     After  his  last  and  greatest  victory  at  Kilsyth,  he 

was  lifted  up  out  of  measure.     The  Macdonalds  were  every  where  fierce  masters,  and 

ravenous  plunderers  ;  and  the  other  Highlanders,  who  did  not  such  military  executions,  yet 

were  good  at  robbing:   and  when  they  had  got  as  much  as  they  could  carry  home 

on  their  backs,  they  deserted.  The  Macdonalds  also  left  him  to  go  and  execute  their  revenge 

OD.  the  Aigyh's  country.    The  marquis  of  Montrose  thought  he  was  now  master,  but  had  no 

ficheme  how  to  ^  his  conquests ;  he  wasted  the  estates  of  his  enemies,  cldefly  the  Uamiltons : 
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and  went  towards  the  borders  of  England,  ihongh  he  had  bnt  a  amall  force  left  about  him  t 
but  be  thought  his  name  carried  terror  with  it.  So  he  wrote  to  the  king  that  he  had  gone 
over  the  land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba :  he  prayed  the  king  to  come  down  in  these  words— 
^  come  thou,  and  take  the  city,  lest  I  take  it  and  it  be  called  by  my  name."  This  letter  was 
written,  but  never  sent ;  for  he  was  routed,  and  his  papers  taken,  before  he  had  despatched 
the  courier.  When  his  papers  were  taken,  many  letters  of  the  king,  and  of  others  at  Oxford, 
were  found,  as  the  earl  of  Crawford,  one  appointed  to  read  them,  told  me ;  which  increased 
the  disgusts :  but  these  were  not  published.  Upon  this  occasion  many  prisoners  that  had 
quarters  given  them  were  murdered  in  cold  blood :  and  as  they  sent  them  to  some  towns  that 
had  been  ill  used  by  lord  Montrose's  army,  the  people  in  revenge  fell  on  them  and  knocked 
them  on  the  head.  Several  persons  of  quality  were  condemned  for  being  with  them  :  and 
they  were  proceeded  against  both  with  severity  and  with  indignities.  The  preachers  thundered 
in  their  pulpits  against  all  that  did  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully ;  and  cried  out  against 
all  that  were  for  moderate  proceedings,  as  guilty  of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed.  ^^  Thine 
eye  shaU  not  pity,  and  thou  shalt  not  spare,"  were  often  inculcated  after  every  execution  : 
they  triumphed  with  so  little  decency,  that  it  gave  all  people  very  ill  impresnons  of  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  effect  of  lord  Montrose's  expedition.  It  lost  ttte  opportunity  at 
Uxbridge,  it  alienated  the  Scots  much  from  the  king :  it  exalted  all  that  were  enemies  to  peace. 
Now  they  seemed  to  have  some  colour  for  all  those  aspersions  they  bad  cast  on  the  king,  as 
if  he  had  been  in  a  correspondence  with  the  Irish  rebels,  when  the  worst  tribe  of  them  had 
been  thus  employed  by  him.  His  affiurs  declined  totally  in  England  that  summer :  and  lord 
Hollis  said  to  me,  all  was  owing  to  lord  Montrose's  unhappy  successes  *. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  will  relate  somewhat  concerning  the  earl  of  Antrim.  I  had  in  my 
hand  several  of  his  letters  to  the  king  in  the  year  1646,  written  in  a  very  confident  style. 
One  was  somewhat  particular :  he  in  a  postscript  desired  the  king  to  send  the  enclosed  to  the 
good  woman,  vdthout  making  any  excuse  for  the  presumption ;  by  which,  as  follows  in  the 
postscript,  he  meant  his  wife,  the  duchess  of  Buckingluun.  This  made  me  more  easy  to 
believe  a  story  that  the  earl  of  Essex  told  me  he  had  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland :  upOB 
the  Restoration,  in  the  year  1660,  lord  Antrim  was  thought  guilty  of  so  much  bloodshed,  that 
it  was  taken  for  granted  he  could  not  be  included  in  the  indenmity  that  was  to  pass  in  Ireland : 

*CItrendoii,Hft]1profe8icdapoIogittttlioaldbo,iBTer|r  demands.     In  the  intafrim  his  msjestj  litd  received  m 

careful  in  concealing  dates.     Thna  in  relating  these  tnns-  letter  from  the  marquis  of  Hontrese,  acquainting  hina 

actions  he  places  the  statement  of  Montrose's  successes  with,    and  certainly  exaggerating,   his  successes.      Dr. 

after  the  treaty  of  Uxhridge,  and  no  dates  being  specified,  Wcllwood  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 

the  reader  is  left  without  a  guide  to  detect  the  error,  duke  of  Richmond,  and  has  preserved  it  in  the  appondix 

From  the  extreme  minuteness  of  detail,  with  which  his  to  his  **  Memoirs.**    In  this  letter  he  expressed  his  '*  ntter 

lordship  relates  the  intrigues  and  persuasions  that  were  aversion  to  all  treaties  with  the  rebel  parliament  ia 

employed  to  induce  the  kSig  to  employ  Montrose,  Antrim,  England ;  **  tells  the  king  "  he  is  heartily  sorry  to  hear 

and  O^Neil  in  this  ill-judged  expedition,  there  is  reason  that  his  majesty  had  consented  to  treat,  and  h<^»es  it  fa 

to  helicve  that  he  was  one  of  its  counsellors,  and  con-  not  true ;  '*  advises  him  "  not  tw  enter  into  terms  with  hin 

sequently  not  at  all  covetous  of  the  blame  which  always  rebellious  subjects,  as  being  a  tiling  unworthy  of  a  king :  ** 

descends  upon  those  who  happen  to  be  the  contrivers  ot  and  concludes,   "^  when  I  have  conquered  from  Dan  to 

disastrous  projects,  though  better  Judged  than  this.     Dr.  Beenheba,  give  me  leave  to  say,  as  David*s  general  did  to 

Wellwood  confirms  Burnet's  statement    He  states  that  his  master,  *  come  then  thyself,  lest  this  country  be  called 

although  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  the  parliament's  pro-  by  my  name.'  "  Wellwood  remarks  that  a  fiitality  seeots 

positions  were  extreme,  and  the  Idng  more  than  ordinarily  to  have  attended  the  whole  transaction.     The  letter  was 

averse  to  yield,  yet  the  ill  posture  of  his  aflFairs  made  his  written  on  the  8rd  of  February,  in  a  distant  part  of  North 

friends  particulariy  importunate  with  him  to  avoid  the  Britain,  yet  came  to  Oxford,  notwithstanding  the  distaaee^ 

eonsequences  that  must  ensue  upon  breaking  off  the  the  badness  of  the  roada,  especially  at  that  seaaon^  an4 

treaty.      The  earl   of   Southampton    went   post   from  that  the  despatch  had  to  pass  through  a  country  occupied 

Uxbridge  to  Oxford,  and  implored  upon  his  knees  the  by  the  parliament's  and  Scotch  armiea,  before  the  19th, 

king  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  thus  for  among  the  Naseby  papers  was  the  copy  of  a  letter,  ao 

aettle  a  lasting  peace  with  his  people.    BiB  majesty  at  dated,  in  which  the  king  alludes  to  it^-^JVeUw^otTM 

length  yielded,  and  the  next  morning  was  appointed  to  Memoin  hy  Masaeres,  66  i  294« 
•ign  instructions  to  that  eflEiect  for  his  commissioners.     A         The  hatreid  of  the  Scotch  for  Charles  L  may  not  with, 

termination  of  tiie  tronbles  seemed  now  approaching,  and  out  reason  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  havoc  and  pillage 

at  supper,  when  the  king  complained  of  the  wine,  one  of  he  brought  upon  their  oonntiy  by  this  inroad  of  the  Iijah 

his  courtiers  replied,  **  he  hoped  his  majesty  would  drink  and  others,  under  Montrose. 

belter,  before  a  week  vras  over,  at  GuildhaU  with  the  lord         The  treaty  of  Uxbridge  b^gan  on  the  30th  of  January, 

mayor.**     But  on  the  following  morning  the  kii^  had  1645,  and  terminated  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
changed  his  mind,  and  refused  to  yield  to  the  parliament's 
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upon  this  lie  (lord  AioitrixD)  semng  the  duke  of  Ormond  set  agvinsi  him,  came  over  to  London, 
ttd  was  lo^ed  at  Somerset  House :  and  it  was  helieved,  that  haying  no  children  he  settled 
his  estate  on  Jermyn  then  earl  of  St.  Alhans  * :  but  before  he  came  away  he  had  made  a  prior 
aettlement  in  favour  of  his  brother.    He  petitioned  the  king  to  order  a  committee  of  council 
to  fiTMninfi  the  -warrants  that  he  had  acted  upon.    The  earl  of  GUurendon  was  for  rejecting 
.  the  petition,  as  containing  a  high  indignity  to  the  memory  of  king  Charles  the  first :  and 
«id  plainly  at  council   table,  that  if  any  person  had  pretended  to  affirm  such  a  thing 
while  they  were  at  Oxford  he  would  either  have  been  severely  punished  for  it,  or  the  king  would 
soon  have  bad  a  very  thin  court.     But  it  seemed  just  to  see  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself: 
so  a  oommittee  was  named,  of  which  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  chief.    He  pro* 
dttoed  to  them  some  of  the  king's  letters :  but  they  did  not  come  up  to  a  full  proof.    In  one 
of  them  the  king  wrote,  that  he  had  not  then  leisure,  but  referred  himself  to  the  queen's 
letter ;  and  said,  that  was  all  one  as  if  he  had  written  himself.  Upon  this  foundation  he  produced 
a  series  of  letters  written  by  himself  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  gave  her  an  account  of  every 
one  of  these  particulars  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  showed  the  grounds  he  went  on, 
and  desired  her  directions  to  every  one  of  these :  he  had  answers  ordering  him  to  do  as  he 
did.    This  the  queen-mother  espoused  with  great  zeal ;  and  said,  she  was  bound  in  honour 
to  save  him.     I  saw  a  great  desd  of  that  management,  for  I  was  then  at  court.    But  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  this  train  of  letters  was  made  up  at  that  time  in  a  collusion  between 
the  queen  and  him :  so  a  report  was  prepared  to  be  ngned  by  the  conmiittee,  setting  forth 
that  he  had  so  fully  justified  himself  in  every  thing  that  had  been  objected  to  him,  that  he 
ought  not  to  he  excepted  out  of  the  indenmity.    This  was  brought  first  to  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland to  he  signed  by  him ;  but  he  refused  it,  and  said,  he  was  sorry  he  had  produced 
such  warrants,  hut  he  did  not  think  they  could  serve  his  turn ;  for  he  did  not  believe  any 
wanant  from  the  king  or  queen  could  justify  so  much  bloodshed,  in  so  many  black  instances 
as  were  laid  against  him.     Upon  his  refusal  the  rest  of  the  committee  did  not  think  fit  to 
sign  the  report ;  so  it  was  let  fidl :  and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  write  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  telling  him,  that  he  had  so  vindicated  himseUT,  ihat  he  must  endeavour  to  get  him 
to  be  included  in  the  indemnity.    That  was  done ;  and  was  no  small  reproach  to  the  king, 
tbat  did  thus  sacrifice  his  father's  honour  to  his  mother^s  importunity.     Upon  this  the  earl  of 
Emer  told  me,  that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains  he  could  to  inquire  into  the  original  of  the 
Jjish  massacre,  but  could  never  see  any  reason  to  believe  the  king  had  any  accession  to  it. 
He  did  indeed  believe  that  the  queen  barkened  to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Irish,  who 
mdertook  to  take  ihe  government  of  Ireland  into  their  hands,  which  they  thought  tb  );**' 
could  easily  perform :  and  then,  they  said,  they  would  assist  the  king  to  subdue  the  hot  spirits 
ai  Vestminater.    With  this  the  plot  of  the  insurrection  began ;  and  all  the  Irish  believed 
tihe  queen  encouraged  it.     But  in  the  first  design  there  was  no  thought  of  a  massacre :  that 
came  in  head  as  they  were  laying  the  methods  of  executing  it :  so,  as  those  were  managed 
hy  the  priests,  they  were  the  chi^  men  that  set  on  the  Iri^  to  all  the  blood  and  cruelty 
that  followed. 

I  know  nothing  in  particular  of  the  sequel  of  the  war,  nor  of  all  the  confusions  that  hap- 
pened till  the  murder  of  king  Charles  the  first :  only  one  passage  I  had  from  lieutenant- 
general  Drummond,  afterwards  lord  Strathallan.  He  served  on  the  king's  side;  but  he 
had  many  friends  among  those  who  were  for  the  covenant ;  so  the  king's  aSfairs  being  now 
znmed,  he  was  recommended  to  Cromwell,  being  then  in  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  Ambas^ 
t,  who  was  negotiating  for  some  regiments  to  be  levied  and  sent  over  from  Scotland  to 
:  he  happened  to  be  with  Cromwell  when  the  commissioners  sent  from  Scotland  to 
protest  against  the  putting  the  king  to  death  came  to  argue  the  matter  with  him.  Cromwell 
hade  Dmmond  stay  and  hear  their  conference,  which  he  did.  They  began  in  a  heavy 
languid  style  to  lay  indeed  great  load  on  the  king :  but  they  still  insisted  on  that  clause  in 
the  covenant,  by  which  they  swore  they  would  be  futhfiil  in  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty's 
pcnoB.  Witii  this  they  showed  upon  what  terms  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  two  houses,  had 
ci^gaged  in  the  war;  and  what  sol^n  dedaiations  of  their  seal  and  duty  to  the  king  they 

*If  « <■«  dwB  genermUy  Miersd,  the  earl  of  St.  Albwt  «u  manicd  to  the  queen  doin^{er,  ihit  wm  a  pownful 
'"'  to  Mcafp  bcr  ialeraBt  m  hi»  ftvour,  lod  leenn.  to  have  auoooeded. 
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all  along  published ;  which  wooid  now  appear,  to  the  scandal  and  leproacli  of  tlie  dtriaiiav 
name,  to  have  been  false  pretences,  if,  when  the  king  was  in  their  power,  they  fllionld  pro- 
ceed to  extremities.  Upon  tiiis  Cromwell  entered  into  a  long  discourse  of  tlie  nature  of  the 
regal  power,  according  to  the  principles  of  Mariana  and  Buchanan :  he  thought  a  breach  of 
trust  in  a  king  ought  to  be  punished  more  tlum  any  other  crime  whatsoever :  he  said  as  to 
their  covenant,  they  swore  to  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person  in  defence  of  the  true 
religion :  if  then  it  appeared  that  the  settlement  of  the  true  religion  was  obstructed  by  the 
king,  so  that  they  could  not  come  at  it  but  by  putting  him  out  of  tlie  way,  then  their  oatli 
could  not  bind  them  to  the  preserving  him  any  longer.  He  said  also,  their  covenant  did  bind 
them  to  bring  all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to  the  cause,  to  condign  punishment : 
and  was  not  this  to  be  executed  impartially  ?  What  were  all  tiiose  on  whom  public  justice 
had  been  done,  especially  those  who  su£fered  for  joining  with  Montrose,  but  small  offenders, 
acting  by  commission  from  the  king,  who  was,  therefore,  tlie  principal,  and  so  the  most 
guilty  ?  Drummond  ssdd,  Cromwell  had  plainly  the  better  of  them  at  their  own  weapon, 
and  upon  their  own  principles.    At  this  time  presbytery  was  at  its  height  in  Scotland. 

In  summer,  1648,  when  the  parliament  declared  they  would  engage  to  rescue  the  king 
from  his  imprisonment,  and  the  parliament  of  England  from  the  force  it  was  put  under  by 
the  army,  the  nobility  went  into  the  design,  all  except  six  or  eight.     The  king  had  signed 
an  ei^agement  to  make  good  his  offers  to  the  nation  of  the  northern  counties,  with  ilie  other 
cx>ndition8  formerly  mentioned :  and  particular  favours  were  promised  to  every  one  that  con- 
curred  in  it.     The  marquis  of  Argyle  gave  it  out  that  the  Hamiltons,  let  them  pretend  what 
they  would,  had  no  sincere  intentions  to  their  cause,  but  had  engaged  to  serve  the  king  on 
his  own  terms :  he  filled  the  preachers  with  such  jealousies  of  this,  that  though  all  the 
demands  that  they  made  for  the  security  of  their  cause,  and  in  declaring  the  grounds  of  the 
war,  were  complied  with,  yet  they  coidd  not  be  satisfied,  but  still  said  the  Hamiltons  were 
in  a  confederacy  with  the  malignants  in  England,  and  did  net  intend  to  stand  to  what  they 
promised.    Tlie  General  Assembly  declared  against  it,  as  an  unlawful  confederacy  Mritli  tlie 
enemies  of  God,  and  called  it  the  Unlawful  Engagement,  which  came  to  be  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  it  in  all  their  pulpits.    They  every  where  preached  against  it,  and  opposed 
the  levies  all  they  could  by  solemn  denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  curae  of  God  on  all  con* 
oemed  in  them.     Tliis  was  a  strange  piece  of  opposition  to  the  state,  little  inferior  to  what 
was  pretended  to  and  put  in  practice  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  com  enough  to  serve  tlicm  round  the 
year :  and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  tliose  in  tlie  west  come  in  the 
summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north  :  and  from  a  word,  tchi^pam^ 
used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  the  whiffgamorSy  and  shorter  tlie  fc/iigg$. 
Now  in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  down  of  duke  Hamilton  s  defeat,  the  ministers  ani- 
mated their  people  to  rise,  and  march  to  Edinburgh :  and  they  came  up  marching  on  the 
head  of  their  parishes,  with  an  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way  as  they 
came.  Tlie  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  6000. 
This  was  called  the  whiggamors'  inroad :  and  ever  after  that  all  that  opposed  the  court  canio 
in  contempt  to  be  called  iohiggs :  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into  England, 
where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  distinction. 

Tlie  committee  of  their  estates,  with  the  force  they  had  in  their  hands,  could  easily  have 
dissipated  this  undisciplined  herd.  But  they  knowing  their  own  weakness  sent  to  Cromwell 
desiring  his  assistance.  Upon  that  tlie  committee  saw  they  could  not  stand  before  him  :  so 
they  came  to  a  treaty  and  delivered  up  the  govcmment  to  this  new  body.  Uj)oA  their 
assuming  it,  they  declared  all  who  had  served  or  assisted  in  the  engagement  incapable  of  any 
employment,  till  they  had  first  satisfied  the  kirk  of  the  truth  of  their  repentana;,  and  made 
public  professions  of  it.  All  churches  were  upon  that  full  of  mock  penitents,  some  making 
their  acknowledgments  all  in  tears,  to  gain  more  credit  with  the  new  party.  The  earl  of 
Lowdun,  that  was  cliancellor,  had  entered  into  solemn  promises  both  to  the  king  and  the 
Hamiltons :  but  when  he  came  to  Scotland,  his  wife,  a  high  covenanter,  and  an  heiress,  by 
whom  he  had  both  honour  and  estate,  threatened  him,  if  he  went  on  that  way,  with  a 
process  of  adultery,  in  which  slie  could  have  had  very  copious  proofs :  he  durst  not  sUmd  this. 
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and  80  oomponnded  tbe  matter,  by  the  deseriiiig  his  friendi,  wmd'  inimng  over  to  the  other 
aide :  of  which  he  made  public  profession  in  the  chnich  of  Edinburgh  with  many  tears,  con- 
feasing  his  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  what  had  a  show  of  honour  and  loyalty, 
for  which  he  expressed  a  hearty  sorrow.  Those  that  came  in  early  with  grrat 
shows  of  compunction  got  easier  off:  but  those  who  stood  out  long  found  it  a  harder 
matter  to  make  their  peace*  Cromwell  came  down  to  Scotland,  and  saw  the  new  modes 
fully  settled. 

During  his  absence  from  the  scene,  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
parliament,  who  seeing  the  army  at  such  a  distance  took  this  occasion  of  treating  with  the 
king.  Sir  Henry  Yane,  and  others  who  were  for  a  change  of  government,  had  no  mind  to 
treat  any  more.  But  both  city  and  country  were  so  desorous  of  a  personal  treaty,  that  it 
could  not  be  resisted.  Yane,  Pierpoint,  and  some  others,  went  to  the  treaty  <m  purpose  to 
delay  matters  till  the  army  could  be  brought  up  to  London.  All  that  widied  well  to  the 
treaty  prayed  the  king  at  their  first  coming  to  despatch  the  business  with  all  possible  haste, 
and  to  grant  the  first  day  all  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  grant  on  the  last.  Hollis  and 
Grimsione  told  me,  they  had  both  on  their  knees  begged  this  of  the  king.  They  said  they 
knew  Yane  would  study  to  draw  out  the  treaty  to  a  great  length :  and  he,  who  declared  for 
an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience,  would  try  to  gain  on  the  king's  party  by  the  ofier  of  a 
toleration  for  the  common  prayer  and  the  episcopal  deigy.  His  design  in  that  was  to  gain 
time,  till  Cromwell  should  settle  Scotland  and  the  north.  But  they  said,  if  the  king  would 
frankly  come  in  without  the  formality  of  papers  backward  and  forward,  and  send  them  back 
next  day  with  the  concessions  that  were  absolutely  necessaiy,  they  did  not  doubt  but  he 
should  in  a  very  few  days  be  brought  up  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety  to  the  parliament, 
and  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  a  present  settlement.  Titus,  who  was  then  much 
trusted  by  the  king,  and  employed  in  a  negotiation  with  the  presbyterian  party,  told  me  he 
had  spoken  often  and  earnestly  to  him  in  tibe  same  strain  :  but  the  king  could  not  come  to  a 
resolution  :  and  he  still  foncied,  that  in  the  struggle  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
army,  both  saw  they  needed  him  so  much  to  give  them  the  superior  strength,  that  he 
imagined  by  balancing  them  he  would  bring  both  sides  into  a  greater  dependence  on  himself^ 
and  force  them  to  better  terms.  In  this  Yane  flattered  the  episcopal  party  to  the  king's  ruin 
as  well  as  their  own.  But  they  stiU  hated  the  presbyterians  as  the  first  authors  of  the  war ; 
and  seemed  unwilling  to  think  well  of  them,  or  to  be  beholden  to  them.  Thus  the  treaty 
went  on  with  a  fatal  slowness :  and  by  the  time  it  was  come  to  some  maturity,  Gromwdl 
came  up  with  his  army  and  overturned  aJL 

Upon  this  I  will  set  down  what  sir  Harbotle  Ghrimstone  told  me  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  Whether  it  was  done  at  this  time,  or  the  year  befcnre,  I  cannot  teU :  I  rather  beliere 
the  latter.  When  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  azmy  were  a  quarrelling,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  officers,  it  was  proposed  to  purge  the  anny  better,  that  they  might  know  whom  to  depend 
on.  Cromwell  upon  that  said,  he  was  sure  of  the  army ;  but  there  was  another  body  that 
had  more  need  of  purging,  naming  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  thought  the  anny  only 
could  do  that.  Two  officers  that  were  present  brought  an  account  of  this  to  Grimston,  who 
carried  them  with  him  to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  being  resolved  to  justify 
it  to  the  House.  There  was  another  debate  then  on  foot :  but  Grimstone  diverted  it,  and 
said,  he  had  a  matter  of  privilege  of  the  highest  sort  to  lay  before  them :  it  was  about  the 
being  and  freedom  of  the  house.  So  he  dbaiged  CitMnwell  with  the  design  of  putting  a 
force  on  the  house  :  he  had  his  witnesses  at  the  door,  and  desired  they  might  be  examined : 
they  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  justified  aU  that  they  had  said  to  him,  and  gave  a  frill 
relation  of  all  that  had  passed  at  their  meetings.  When  they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down 
on  his  knees,  and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to  Cbd,  attesting  his  innocence,  and  his  seal  for  the 
service  of  the  house  :  he  submitted  himself  to  the  providence  of  God,  who  it  seems  thought 
fit  to  exercise  him  ynih.  calumny  and  slander,  but  he  committed  his  cause  to  him  :  this  he 
did  with  great  vehemence,  and  with  many  tears.  After  this  strange  and  b(dd  preamble*  he 
made  so  long  a  speech,  justifying  both  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  except  a  few  that 
seemed  inclined  to  return  back  to  Egypt,  that  he  wearied  out  the  house,  and  wrought  so 
much  on  his  party,  that  what  tlie  witnesses  had  said  was  so  little  believed,  that,  had  it  been 
moved,  Grimstone  tliought  that  both  ho  and  they  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower.    But 
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all  aloiig  puUished ;  which  wouli  now  i^pear,  to  the  scandal  and  tepro&di  of  the  chrifltian 
name,  to  have  been  false  pretences,  if^  when  the  king  was  in  their  power,  they  sliould  pro- 
ceed to  extremities.  Upon  this  Cromwell  entered  into  a  long  discourse  of  tlie  nature  of  tlie 
regal  power,  according  to  the  principles  of  Mariana  and  Buchanan :  he  thought  a  breach  of 
trust  in  a  king  ought  to  be  punished  more  tlum  any  other  crime  whatsoever :  he  said  as  to 
their  covenant,  they  swore  to  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person  in  defence  of  the  true 
religion :  if  then  it  appeared  that  the  settlement  of  the  true  religion  was  obstructed  by  the 
king,  so  that  they  could  not  come  at  it  but  by  putting  him  out  of  the  veay,  then  their  oath 
could  not  bind  them  to  the  preserving  him  any  longer.  He  said  also,  their  covenant  did  bind 
them  to  bring  all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to  the  cause,  to  condign  pimishment : 
and  was  not  this  to  be  executed  impartially  ?  What  were  all  those  on  whom  public  justice 
had  been  done,  especially  those  who  su£fered  for  joining  with  Montrose,  but  small  offenders, 
acting  by  commission  from  the  king,  who  was,  therefore,  tlie  prindpal,  and  so  tlie  most 
guilty  ?  Drummond  said,  GromweU  had  plainly  the  better  of  them  at  their  own  weapon, 
and  upon  their  own  principles.    At  this  time  presbyteiy  was  at  its  height  in  Scotland. 

In  summer,  1648,  when  the  parliament  declared  they  would  engage  to  rescue  the  king 
from  his  imprisonment,  and  the  parliament  of  England  from  the  force  it  vnis  put  under  by 
the  army,  the  nobility  went  into  the  design,  all  except  six  or  eight.  The  king  had  signed 
an  ei^agement  to  make  good  his  oflfers  to  the  nation  of  the  northern  counties,  with  the  other 
conditions  formerly  mentioned  :  and  particular  favours  were  promised  to  every  one  that  con- 
curred in  it.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  gave  it  out  that  the  Hamiltons,  let  them  pretend  what 
they  would,  had  no  sincere  intentions  to  their  cause,  but  had  engaged  to  serve  the  king  on 
his  own  terms :  he  filled  the  preachers  with  such  jealousies  of  this,  that  though  all  the 
demands  that  they  made  for  the  security  of  their  cause,  and  in  declaring  tlie  grounds  of  the 
war,  were  complied  with,  yet  they  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  still  said  the  Hamiltons  were 
in  a  confederacy  with  the  malignants  in  England,  and  did  net  intend  to  stand  to  what  tliey 
promised.  Tlie  General  Assembly  declared  against  it,  as  an  unlawful  confederacy  vdth  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  called  it  the  Unlawfid  Engagement,  which  came  to  be  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  it  in  all  their  pulpits.  Tliey  every  where  preached  against  it,  and  opposed 
the  levies  aU  they  could  by  solemn  denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  on  all  con» 
oemed  in  them.  Tliis  was  a  strange  piece  of  opposition  to  the  state,  little  inferior  to  what 
was  pretended  to  and  put  in  practice  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  com  enough  to  serve  tliom  round  the 
year :  and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  tliose  in  tlie  west  come  in  the 
summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north  :  and  from  a  word,  tchi^fpam^ 
used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  the  ichiggaimon^  and  shorter  tlie  whiggt. 
Now  in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  doMm  of  duke  Hamiltons  defeat,  the  ministers  ani- 
mated their  people  to  rise,  and  march  to  Edinburgh :  and  they  came  up  marching  on  the 
head  of  their  parishes,  with  an  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way  as  tliey 
came.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  ()000. 
This  was  called  the  whiggamors'  inroad  :  and  ever  after  that  all  that  opposed  the  court  came 
in  contempt  to  be  called  ^kiggn :  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into  England, 
where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unliappy  terms  of  distinction. 

The  committee  of  their  estates,  with  the  force  they  had  in  their  hands,  could  easily  have 
dissipated  tliis  undisciplined  herd.  But  they  knowing  their  own  weakness  sent  to  CruinweU 
desiring  his  assistance.  Upon  that  the  committee  saw  they  could  not  stand  before  him  :  so 
they  came  to  a  treaty  and  delivered  up  the  government  to  this  new  body.  Uiion  their 
assuming  it,  they  declared  all  who  had  served  or  assisted  in  the  engagement  incapable  of  any 
employment,  till  they  liad  first  satisfied  the  kirk  of  the  truth  of  their  n-pentance,  and  made 
public  professions  of  it.  All  churdies  were  upon  that  full  of  mock  penitents,  some  making 
their  acknowledgments  all  in  tears,  to  gain  more  credit  vtrith  the  new  party.  The  earl  of 
Lowdun,  that  was  clianoellor,  had  entered  into  solemn  promises  both  to  the  king  and  the 
Hamiltons :  but  when  he  came  to  Scotland,  his  wife,  a  high  covenanter,  and  an  heiress,  by 
whom  he  had  both  honour  and  estate,  Uireatcned  him,  if  he  went  on  that  way,  with  a 
process  of  adultery,  in  which  she  could  have  had  very  copious  proofs :  he  durst  not  stand  this. 
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vdA  80  ooAponnded  the  matter,  by  the  deeerting  his  friendi,  wmd'  tnhni^  orer  to  the  ot!ier 
ade ;  of  wliich  he  made  public  piofesBion  in  the  church  of  Edinburgh  with  many  tears,  con- 
feaing  his  weaknees  in  jielding  to  the  temptation  of  what  had  a  show  of  honour  and  loyalt j, 
for  which  be  ezpreesed  a  hearty  sorrow.  Those  that  came  in  early  with  great 
shows  of  compTmction  got  easier  off:  but  those  who  stood  out  long  found  it  a  harder 
matter  to  niake  their  peace.  Cromwell  came  down  to  Scotland,  and  saw  the  new  modes 
fully  settled. 

During  his  absence  from  the  scene,  the  tieaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  set  on  foot  by  the 

pailiament,  ^who  seeing  the  army  at  such  a  distance  took  this  occasion  of  treating  with  the 

king.     Sir  Henry  Tane,  and  otbers  who  were  for  a  change  of  government,  had  no  mind  to 

treat  any  more.     But  both  city  and  country  were  so  desirous  of  a  personal  treaty,  that  it 

could  not  be  resisted.    Yane,  Pierpoint,  and  some  others,  went  to  the  treaty  on  purpose  to 

delay  matters  till  the  anny  could  be  brought  up  to  London.     All  that  wi^ed  well  to  the 

treaty  prayed  the  king  at  their  first  coming  to  despatch  the  business  with  all  possible  haste, 

and  to  grant  the  first  day  all  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  grant  on  the  last.     Hollis  and 

Grimstone  told  me,  they  had  both  on  their  knees  begged  this  of  the  king.     They  said  they 

knew  Yane  -would  study  to  draw  out  the  treaty  to  a  great  length :  and  he,  who  declared  for 

an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience,  would  try  to  gain  on  the  king's  party  by  the  ofier  of  a 

toleration  for  the  conmion  prayer  and  the  episcopal  cleigy.     His  design  in  that  was  to  gain 

time,  till  Cromwell  should  settle  Scotland  and  the  north.    But  they  said,  if  the  king  would 

frankly  eome  in  without  the  formality  of  papers  backward  and  forward,  and  send  them  back 

next  day  with  the  concessions  that  were  absolutely  necessary,  they  did  not  doubt  but  he 

should  in  a  very  few  days  be  brought  up  with  honour,  fireedoni)  and  safety  to  the  parliament, 

and  that  matters  should  be  brought  to  a  present  settlement.    Titus,  who  was  then  much 

trusted  by  the  king,  and  employed  in  a  negotiation  with  the  presbyteiian  party,  told  me  he 

had  spoken  often  and  earnestly  to  him  in  &e  same  strain :  but  the  king  could  not  come  to  a 

leaokition  :  and  he  still  fiincied,  that  in  the  struggle  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 

army,  both  saw  they  needed  him  so  much  to  give  them  the  superior  strength,    that  he 

imagined  by  balancing  them  he  would  bring  both  sides  into  a  greater  dependence  on  himself^ 

and  force  them  to  better  terms.    In  this  Yane  flattered  the  episcopal  party  to  the  king's  ruin 

as  wdl  as  their  own.     But  they  still  hated  the  presbyterians  as  the  first  authors  of  the  war ; 

and  seemed  unwilling  to  think  well  of  them,  or  to  be  beholden  to  them.    Thus  the  treaty 

went  on  with  a  fiital  slowness :  and  by  the  time  it  was  come  to  some  maturity,  Gromwdl 

came  up  with  his  army  and  oyertumed  aJL 

Upon  this  I  will  set  down  what  sir  Harbotle  Grimstone  told  me  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  Whether  it  was  done  at  this  time,  or  the  year  befcnre,  I  cannot  tell :  I  rather  beliere 
&e  latter.  When  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  anny  were  a  quarrelling,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  officers,  it  was  proposed  to  purge  the  army  better,  that  they  might  know  whom  to  depend 
on.  Cromwell  upon  that  said,  he  was  sure  of  the  army ;  but  there  was  another  body  that 
had  more  need  of  purging,  naming  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  thought  the  anny  only 
eould  do  that.  Two  officers  that  were  present  brought  an  account  of  this  to  Grimston,  who 
earned  them  with  him  to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  being  resolved  to  justify 
it  to  the  House.  There  was  another  debate  then  on  foot :  but  Grimstone  diyerted  it,  and 
said,  he  had  a  matter  of  priyilege  of  the  highest  sort  to  lay  before  them :  it  was  about  the 
being  and  fi«edom  of  the  house.  So  he  charged  Cromwell  with  the  design  of  putting  a 
force  on  the  house  :  he  had  his  witnesses  at  the  door,  and  desired  they  might  be  examined : 
they  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  justified  all  that  they  had  said  to  him,  and  gave  a  fiill 
relation  of  all  that  had  passed  at  their  meetings.  When  they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down 
OB  his  knees,  and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to  God,  attesting  his  innocence,  and  his  seal  for  the 
service  of  the  house  :  he  submitted  himself  to  the  providence  of  God,  who  it  seems  thought 
fit  to  exercise  him  with  calumny  and  slander,  but  he  committed  his  cause  to  him  :  this  he 
did  with  great  vehemence,  and  with  many  tears.  After  this  strange  and  bold  preamble*  he 
Ottde  so  long  a  speech,  justifying  both  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  except  a  few  that 
Moned  indmed  to  return  back  to  Egypt,  that  he  wearied  out  the  house,  and  wrought  so 
mocb  on  his  party,  that  what  tlie  witnesses  had  said  was  so  little  believed,  that,  had  it  been 
fliovsd,  Gfimstone  tboogfat  that  both  ho  and  they  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower.    But 
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whether  their  gailt  made  them  modesty  or  that  they  had  no  mind  to  haVe  the  matter  miich 
talked  of,  they  let  it  fall :  and  there  was  no  strength  on  the  other  side  to  carry  it  farther. 
To  complete  the  scene,  as  soon  as  ever  Cromwell  got  out  of  the  house,  he  resolved  to  trust 
himself  no  more  among  them ;  but  went  to  the  army,  and  in  a  few  days  he  brought  them  up, 
and  forced  a  great  many  from  the  house. 

I  had  much  discourse  on  this  head  with  one  who  knew  Cromwell  well  and  all  that  set  of 
men ;  and  asked  him  how  they  could  excuse  all  the  prevarications,  and  other  ill  things,  of 
which  they  were  visibly  guilty  in  the  conduct  of  their  afiisdrs.  He  told  me,  they  believed  there 
were  great  occasions  in  which  some  men  were  called  to  great  services,  and  in  the  doing  of 
which  they  were  excused  from  the  common  rules  of  morality :  such  were  the  practices  of 
Ehud  and  Jael,  Samson  and  David :  and  by  this  they  fancied  they  had  a  privilege  from 
observing  the  standing  rules.  It  is  very  obvious  how  far  this  principle  msLj  be  carried,  and 
how  all  justice  and  mercy  may  be  laid  aside  on  this  pretence  by  every  bold  enthusiast* 
Ludlow,  in  his  memoirs,  justifies  this  force  put  on  the  parliament,  as  much  as  he  condemns 
the  force  that  Cromwell  and  the  army  afterwards  put  on  the  house  :  and  he  seems  to  lay 
this  down  for  a  maxim,  that  the  military  power  ought  always  to  be  subject  to  the  civil :  and  yet, 
without  any  sort  of  resentment  for  what  he  had  done,  he  owns  the  share  he  had  in  the  force 
put  on  the  parliament  at  this  time.  The  plain  reconciling  of  this  is,  that  he  thought  when 
the  army  judged  the  parliament  was  in  the  wrong  they  might  use  violence,  but  not  otherwise  : 
which  gives  the  army  a  superior  authority,  and  an  inspection  into  the  proceedings  of  the  par- 
liament. This  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  set  up  a  commonwealth  in  England  :  for  that 
cannot  be  brought  about  but  by  a  military  force  :  and  they  will  ever  keep  the  parliament  in 
subjection  to  them,  and  so  keep  up  their  own  authority. 

I  will  leave  all  that  relates  to  the  king^s  trial  and  death  to  common  historians,  knowing 
nothing  that  is  particular  of  that  great  transaction,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
amazing  scenes  in  history.  Ireton  was  the  person  that  drove  it  on  :  for  Cromwell  was  all  the 
whUe  in  some  suspense  about  it.  Ireton  had  the  principles  and  the  temper  of  a  Cassius  in 
him :  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  might  have  turned  England  to  a  commonwealth  :  and  he 
found  out  Cook  and  Bradshaw,  two  bold  lawyers,  as  proper  instruments  for  managing  it. 
Fairfax  was  much  distracted  in  his  mind,  and  changed  purposes  often  every  day.  The  pres- 
byterians  and  the  body  of  the  city  were  much  against  it,  and  were  every  where  fasting  and 
prajdng  for  the  king^s  preservation.  There  were  not  above  8000  of  the  army  about  the  town  : 
but  these  were  selected  out  of  the  whole  army,  as  the  most  engaged  in  enthusiasm :  and  they 
were  kept  at  prayer  in  their  way  almost  day  and  night,  except  when  they  were  upon  duty : 
so  that  they  were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  struck  a  terror  into  all  people.  On  the 
other  hand  the  king^s  party  was  without  spirit :  and,  as  many  of  themselves  have  s^d  to  me, 
they  could  never  believe  his  death  was  really  intended,  till  it  was  too  late.  They  thought  all 
was  a  pageantry  to  strike  a  terror,  and  to  force  the  king  to  such  eoncesdons  as  they  had  a 
mind  to  extort  from  him. 

The  king  himself  showed  a  calm  and  a  composed  firmness,  which  amazed  all  people ;  and 
that  so  much  the  more  because  it  was  not  natural  to  him.  It  was  imputed  to  a  very  extraordinary 
measure  of  supernatural  assistance.  Bishop  Juxon  did  the  duty  of  his  function  honestly,  but 
with  a  dry  coldness  that  could  not  raise  the  king^s  thoughts:  so  that  it  was  owing  wholly  to 
somewhi^  within  himself  that  he  went  through  so  many  indignities  with  so  much  true  greatness, 
without  disorder  or  any  sort  of  afiectation  *.    Thus  he  died  greater  than  he  had  lived ;  and 

*  AlthoQgfa  Dr.  Jiizoii**  figiToar  in  prayer  and  iplii*  his  eonadence,  be  ought  not  to  do  it,  vhattoerer  hftp> 

iml  coDMlation  wis  not  snfficienti  j  animated  to  please  onr  pened.**  ( Whitelock's  Memorials,  44.)  Charles  had  bitterly 

anthoi,  yet  his  temperament,  his  manner,  and  his  character,  felt  the  pangs  of  useless  rtgnt  that  he  had  not  adopted 

coilectiTely  lendered  him,  above  all  other  ecclesiastics,  the  this  advice.     Loving  the  man  for  his  nnimpaaehed  virtues, 

man  most  desired  as  his  attendant  by  the  royal  suflerer.  the  king  requested  that  he  miglit  attend  him  in  the  final 

Juxon  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  Charles  told  preparation  for  death.     When  this  request  was  granted, 

dr  Philip  Wannck,  **  I  never  got  hb  opinion  freely  in  my  his  majesty  declared  it  was  "  no  small  refreshing  to  his 

Ufa;  but  when  I  had  it,  I  was  ever  the  better  for  it*'  spirit."  The  most  simple  and  authentic  detail  of  the  bishop*s 

(Warwick*s  Memoirs,  96.)  When  the  others  of  the  privy  intercourse  with  the  king  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life, 

eoundllors  basely  advised  the  king  to  s%n  the  wamnt  for  and  of  all  the  evenU  of  that  deeply-interesting  period,  is  to  be 

the  earl  of   8tniflbrd*s  execution,    or    puaillanimonsly  read  in  Wood's  AthensB  Oxoniensis,  being  the  narrative 

deelined  advising  at  all,  Juxon  alone  darad  to  act  light,  and  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  his  majetty*s  personal 

told  his  najesty  ninwerredlj,  *'if  he  wu  not  tatiafled  in  attendant  at  the  time.    Dr.  Burnet,  from  the  pimge  in 
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diowed,  that  which  has  often  been  observed  of  the  whole  race  of  the  Stuarts,  that  thej  bore 

raisfoTtones  better  than  prosperity.    His  reign  both  in  peace  and  war  was  a  oontinnal  series 

of  enors :  ao  that  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  true  judgment  of  things.    He  was  ont  of 

BMssare  set  on  following  his  humour,  but  unreasonably  feeble  to  those  whom  he  trusty 

chiefly  to  the  queen.     He  had  too  high  a  notion  of  the  regal  power,  and  thought  that  every 

opposition  to  it  'was  rebellion.    He  minded  little  things  too  much,  and  was  more  concerned  in 

the  drawing  of  a  paper  than  in  fighting  a  battle.    He  had  a  firm  aversion  to  popery,  but  was 

mudi  inclined  to  a  middle  way  between  protestants  and  papists,  by  which  he  lost  the  one 

without  gaining  the  other.    His  engaging  the  duke  of  Rohan  in  the  war  of  Rochelle,  and 

then  aaaiating  him  so  poorly,  and  forstdcing  him  at  last,  gave  an  ill  character  of  him  to  all  the 

protestants  abroad.     The  earl  of  Lauderdale  told  me  ^e  duke  of  Rohan  was  at  Geneva, 

where  he  himself  was,  when  he  received  a  very  long  letter,  or  rather  a  little  book,  from  my 

&ther,  which  gave  him  a  copious  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Scotiand.    He 

tnnslated  it  to  the  duke  of  Rohan,  who  expressed  a  vehement  indignation  at  the  court  of 

England  for  their  usage  of  him :  of  which  this  was  the  account  he  then  gave. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  a  secret  conversation  with  the  queen  of  France,  of  which 
the  queen-mother  was  very  jealous,  and  possessed  the  king  with  such  a  sense  of  it  that  he  was 
ordered  immediately  to  leave  the  court.  Upon  his  return  to  England  under  this  affiront,  he 
possessed  the  king  with  such  a  hatred  of  that  court,  that  the  queen  was  ill-used  on  her  coming 
over,  and  all  her  servants  were  sent  back  *.  He  told  him  also  that  the  protestants  were  so 
iD-used,  and  so  strong,  that  if  he  would  protect  them  they  would  involve  that  kingdom  in 
new  wars ;  which  he  represented  as  so  glorious  a  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  king  without 
weighing  the  consequence  of  it  sent  one  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Rohan  about  it.  Qresi 
asBistanGe  was  promised  by  sea :  so  a  war  was  resolved  on,  in  which  the  share  that  our 
court  had  is  weU  enough  known.  But  the  infamous  part  was,  that  Richlieu  got  the  king  of 
FnuDoe  to  make  his  queen  write  an  obliging  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  assuring  him 
that,  if  he  would  let  Rochelle  faU  without  assisting  it,  he  should  have  leave  to  come  over, 
and  should  settle  the  whole  matter  of  the  religion  according  to  their  edicts.  This  was  a 
strange  proceeding  :  but  cardinal  Richlieu  could  turn  that  weak  king  as  he  pleased.  Upon 
this  the  duke  made  that  shameful  campaign  of  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  But  finding  next  winter 
that  he  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  over  into  France,  and  that  he  was  abused  into  a  fi&lse  hope, 
he  resolved  to  have  followed  that  matter  with  more  vigour,  when  he  was  stabbed  by  Felton. 

He  test  alMiTey  and  from  anoUier  sllgfat  notiee  of  Jnxon,  considerod  impolitic  to  allow  priettt  and  others  attached  to 

erideatlj  did  not  admire  him,  although  he  aays  nothing  to  the  interesta  of  that  country  to  be  in  nich  intimate  inter. 

Ui  djaanedit.    All  other  authoritiet  tpeak  decidedly  in  his  course  with  our  court.     The  mishehaTiour  of  some  of 

and  Mr.  Granger  only  epitomises  their  commenda-  them  was  the  plea  for  dismissing  them.      Sir  Hamond 

when  he  says  **The  mildness  6f  his  temper,  the  L*EstTange,  who  was  a  contemporary,  says,  on  theerening 

of  his  manners*  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  of  the  Ist  of  July,  1626f  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke 

funed  him  uniTcrsal  esteem.      Even  the  haters  of  pre-  of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Holland  and  Carlisle,  and 

lacy  could  nerer  hate  Juxon.*'   He  died  in  1668,  aged  other  officers,  came  to  Somerset  House,  whither  all  the 

81.  Sir  Pldlip  Warwick,  his  contemporary  and  acquaint-  queen*s  servants  had  been  summoned  previously.     His 

ann^  says,  **  be  waa  of  a  meek  qrfrit,  and  of  a  solid,  steady  majeaty  thus  addressed  them  : — **^  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 

j»4gment.     Having  addicted  his  first  studies  to  Uie  dvil  I  am  driven  to  that  extremity,  that  I  am  come  to  acquaint 

law  (from  which  he  took  his  title  of  doctor,  though  he  you  I  very  earnestly  desire  your  return  to  France.     True 

mida  took  on  him  the  ministry),  this  fitted  him  the  it  is  the  deportment  of  some  of  you  hath  been  rery 

iar  seealar  and  atate  affairs.    His  temper  and  pni-  inoffensive  to  me ;  but  others  ^(ain  have  so  dallied  with 

i  wToqght  ao  upon  all  men,  that  although  he  had  the  my  patience,  and  so  highly  affronted  me,  that  I  cannot,  I 

two  most  invidious  characters,  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  will  not  longer  endure  it.''     The  bishop  of  Mende  and 

sBid  dvil  state— bdng  a  bishop  and  lord  treasurer — yet  Madame  St.  Oeoigo  inquired  whether  they  were   the 

ashher  drew  envy  on  him,  though  the  humour  of  the  offenders ;  but  the  king  departed  without  any  other  replf 

tisNs  tended  to  Innnd  all  great  men  in  employment.*'—  than  **  I  name  none/'     The  queen  was  very  importunate 

{^Tmrwiek's  Jfewudrs,  93-->96.)  to  have  them  permitted  to  stay ;  but  this  was  not  per. 

*  It  is  certsinly  not  the  fact  that  the  queen  vras  ill  mitted,  and,  after  having  more  than  their  salaries  paid  to 

■Kd  npoB  her  first  eoming  over,  for  she  was  attended  to  them,  they  were  all  sent  back  to  FVanoe.    L'Estrange 

England  by  finekiiqiliaiii,  with  all  the  customary  magni-  declares  that  the  queen*s  confessor  having  made  her  walk 

ficnee  and  ceremony.       Charles  himself   met  her  at  bare-foot  from  Somerset  House  to    St.   Jameses,    and 

CkaterbaiT.     Am  to   the  reason  of  the  queen*s  female  Madame  St.  George  having    caused  the    queen  to  be 

tftndnto'beinf  ifisiniaard.  sm  event  that  did  not  occur  jmIous  of  his  majesty,  vrerc  the  causes  of  this  dismisaaL 

mdl  they  Jbd  been  here  tvrelve  months,  it  proboUy  was  The  oontinuer  of  Baker's  Chronicle  repeats  this  story, 

hemded  apoo  state  eonatderations.  This  country  vras  then  hut  it  is  grossly  improbable. — VEtirnn^e'g  Beiffn  if 

mtkeeweaf  war  with  Fianoe,  and  it  might  very  justly  be  Charies  L,  58. 
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Theie  is  aaotlier  aiory  told  of  the  king^s  conduct  during  the  peaceable  part  of  his  reign^ 
which  I  had  from  Halewyn  of  Dort,  who  wasone  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  Holland,  and  was 
the  vdseat  and  greatest  man  I  knew  among  them.  He  told  me,  he  had  it  from  his  fath», 
who  being  th^i  the  chief  man  of  Dort  was  of  the  States,  and  had  the  secret  communicated 
to  him.  When  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia  grew  old,  and  began  to  dedine,  a  great  many  of  her 
council  apprehending  what  miseries  thej  would  fall  under,  when  they  should  be  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  formed  a  design  of  making  themselTes  a  free  commonwealth,  that,  in 
imitation  of  the  union  among  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  that  were  of  both  religions,  there 
should  be  a  perpetual  confederacy  between  them  and  the  States  of  the  seven  provinces.  This 
they  communicated  to  Henry  Frederick  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  some  of  the  States,  who 
approved  of  it,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  engage  the  king  of  England  in  it.  The  prince  of 
Orai^e  told  the  English  ambassador,  that  there  was  a  matter  of  great  consequence  that  was 
fit  to  be  laid  before  the  king ;  but  it  vnis  of  such  a  nature,  and  such  persons  were  concerned 
in  it,  that  it  could  not  be  communicated,  unless  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  promise  ahsolute 
secrecy  for  the  present.  This  the  king  did :  and  then  the  prince  of  Orange  sent  him  the  whole 
scheme.  The  secret  was  ill  kept :  either  the  king  trusted  it  to  some  who  discovered  it,  or 
the  paper  was  stolen  from  him  :  for  it  was  sent  over  to  the  court  of  Brussells.  One  of  the 
ministry  lost  his  head  for  it :  and  some  took  the  alarm  so  quickly  that  they  got  .to  Holland 
out  of  danger.  After  this  the  prince  of  Orange  had  no  commerce  with  our  court,  and  often 
lamented  that  so  great  a  design  was  so  unhappily  lost.  He  had  as  ill  an  opinion  of  the  king's  con- 
duct of  the  war ;  for  when  the  queen  came  over,  and  brought  some  of  the  generab  with  her, 
the  prince  said,  after  he  had  talked  with  them,  (as  the  late  king  told  me,)  he  did  not  wonder 
to  see  the  affairs  of  England  decline  as  they  did,  since  he  had  talked  with  the  king's 
generals. 

I  will  not  enter  &rther  into  the  military  part :  for  I  remember  an  advice  of  Marshal 
Sdiomberg's,  never  to  meddle  in  the  relation  of  military  matters.  He  said,  some  affected  to 
relate  those  affairs  in  all  the  terms  of  vrar,  in  which  they  committed  great  errors,  that  exposed 
them  to  the  scorn  of  all  oonmianders,  who  most  desiMse  relations  that  pretend  to  an  exactness 
when  there  were  blunders  in  every  part  of  them. 

In  the  king^s  death  the  iU  effect  of  extreme  violent  counseb  discovered  itself.  Ireton 
hoped  that  by  this  all  men  concerned  in  it  would  become  irreconcileable  to  monarchy, 
and  would  act  as  desperate  men,  and  destroy  all  that  might  revenge  that  blood.  But  this 
bad  a  very  different  effect.  Something  of  ^e  same  nature  had  happened  in  lower  instances 
before :  but  they  were  not  the  wiser  for  it.  The  earl  of  Strafford's  death  made  all  his  former 
errors  be  forgotten :  it  raised  his  character,  and  cast  a  lasting  odium  on  that  way  of  pro- 
eeeding ;  whereas  he  had  sunk  in  his  credit  by  any  censure  lower  than  death,  and  had  been 
little  pitied,  if  not  thought  justly  punished.  The  like  effect  followed  upon  Archbishop  Laud's 
death.  He  was  a  learned,  a  sincere  and  Zbalous  man,  regular  in  his  own  life,  and  humble  in 
his  private  deportment ;  but  was  a  hot,  indiscreet  man,  eagerly  pursuing  some  matters  that 
were  either  very  inconsiderable  or  mischievous,  such  as  setting  the  communion  table  by  the 
east  walls  of  churches,  bowing  to  it,  and  calling  it  the  altar,  the  suppressing  the  Walloons' 
privileges,  the  breaking  of  lectures,  the  encouraging  of  sports  on  the  Lord's  day,  with  some 
other  things  that  were  of  no  value :  and  yet  all  the  seal  and  heat  of  that  time  was  laid  out 
on  these.  His  severity  in  the  star-chamber  and  in  the  high  commission  court,  but  above 
all  his  violent  and  indeed  inexcusable  injustice  in  the  prosecution  of  bishop  Williams,  were 
such  visible  blemishes,  that  nothing  but  Uie  putting  him  to  death  in  so  unjust  a  manner  could 
have  raised  his  character ;  which  indeed  it  did  to  a  degree  of  setting  him  up  as  a  pattern, 
and  the  establishing  all  his  notions  as  standards,  by  which  judgments  are  to  be  made  of  men 
whether  they  are  true  to  the  church  or  not.  His  diary,  though  it  was  a  base  thing  to  publish 
it,  represents  him  as  an  abject  fawner  on  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  as  a  superstitious 
regarder  of  dreams :  his  defence  of  himself,  written  with  so  much  care  when  he  was  in  the 
Tower,  is  a  very  mean  performance.  He  intended  in  that  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  world. 
In  most  particulars  he  excuses  himself  by  this,  that  he  was  but  one  of  many,  who  either  in 
council,  star-chamber,  or  high  commission,  voted  illegal  things.  Now  though  this  was  true, 
yet  a  chief  minister,  and  one  in  high  favour,  determines  the  rest  so  mudi,  that  they  arc 
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gmetaHy  little  better  than  machines  acted  hj  him.    On  other  oooftaions  he  Mys,  the  thing 
WI8  proved  but  by  one  witnesB.    Now,  how  strong  soeyer  this  defence  may  be  in  law,  it  is 
of  no  force  in  an  appeal  to  the  world;  for  if  a  thing  is  true,  it  is  no  matter  how  full  or  how 
defective  the  proof  is.  The  thing  that  gave  me  the  strongest  prejudice  against  him  in  that  book 
J^that  after  he  bad  seen  the  ill  effects  of  his  violent  counsels,  and  had  been  so  long  shut  np, 
and  80  long  at  leisure  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed  in  the  hurry  of  passion,  in  the  exaltation 
^ih  proeperityy  be  does  not  in  any  one  part  of  that  great  work  acknowledge  his  own  errors, 
nor  mix  in  it  any  ^iwise  or  pious  reflections  on  the  ill  usage  he  met  with  or  the  unhappy  steps 
he  had  made  r  «o  tbat  while  his  enemies  did  really  magnify  him  by  their  inhuman  prosecu- 
tion, his  friends  Heylin  and  Wharton  have  as  much  lessened  him,  the  one  by  writing  his  life, 
sad  the  other  by  publishing  his  vindication  of  himself. 

But  the  recoiling  of  cruel  counsels  on  the  authors  of  them  never  appeared  more  eminently 
than  in  the   death  of  king  Charles  the  first,  whose  serious  and  christian  deportment  in  it 
made  all  his  former  errors  be  entirely  forgotten,  and  raised  a  compassionate  regard  to  him, 
that  drew  a  lasting  hatred  on  the  actors,  and  was  the  true  occasion  of  the  great  turn  of  the 
nadon  in  the  year  1660.     This  was  much  heightened  by  the  publishing  of  his  book  called 
Eucmr  BfunXue^,  which  "was  universally  believed  to  be  his  own :  and  that  coming  out  soon  after 
Ids  death  had  the   greatest  run,  in  many  impressions,  that  any  book  has  had  in  our  age. 
There  vras  in  it  a  nobleness  and  justness  of  thought  with  a  greatness  of  style,  that  made  it  to 
he  looked  on  as  the  hest-written  book  in  the  English  language :  and  the  piety  of  the  prayers 
made  all  people  cry  out  against  the  murder  of  a  prince,  who  thought  so  seriously  of  aU  his 
aSbiib  in  his  secret  meditations  before  God.     I  was  bred  up  with  a  high  veneration  of  this 
book ;  and  I  remember  that,  when  I  heard  how  some  denied  it  to  be  his,  I  asked  the  earl  of 
Lothian  about  it,  who  both  knew  the  king  very  well  and  loved  him  little :  he  seemed  confi- 
dent it  was  his  owrn  work ;  for  he  said,  he  had  heard  him  say  a  great  many  of  those  very 
periods  that  he  found  in  that  book.     Being  thus  confirmed  in  that  persuasion,  I  v^as  not  a 
fifclk  surprised,  when  in  the  year  1673,  in  which  I  had  a  great  shacre  of  fevour  and  tree  con- 
venation  vviih  the  then  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king  James  the  second,  as  he  suffered  me 
to  talk  very  freely  to  him  about  matters  of  religion,  and  as  I  was  urging  him  with  somewhat 
ovit  of  his  other's  book,  he  told  me  that  book  was  not  of  his  father^s  writing,  and  that  the 
letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales  was  never  brought  to  him.     He  said.  Dr.  Gauden  wrote  it : 
after  the  restoration  he  brought  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  earl  of  Southampton  both  to 
the  king  and  to  himself,  who  affirmed  that  they  knew  it  was  his  writing ;  and  that  it  vras 
carried  down  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  showed  the  king  during  the  treaty  of  Newport, 
^o  read  it,  and  approved  of  it  as  containing  his  sense  of  things.    Upon  this  he  told  me,  that 
though  Sheldon  and  the  other  bi^ops  opposed  Chiuden's  promotion  because  he  had  taken 
the  covenant,  yet  the  merits  of  that  service  carried  it  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
made  to  it.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  disputing  about  this  book :  some  are  so  zealous 
for  maintaining  it  to  be  the  king^s,  that  they  think  a  man  iabe  to  the  church  that  doubts  it 
to  be  his :  yet  the  evidence  since  that  time  brought  to  the  contrary  has  been  so  strong,  that 
I  must  leave  that  under  the  same  uncertainty  under  which  I  found  it.     Only  this  is  certain, 
that  Chfcuden  never  wrote  any  thing  with  that  force,  his  other  writings  being  such,  that  no 
nan  from  a  likeness  of  style  would  think  him  capable  of  writing  so  extraordinary  a  book  as 
that  is*. 

*  Of  die  effect  produced  npon  the  public  mind  by  the  tion  to  iirhich  no  positivA  reply  cftn  be  given,  but  the  en- 

**  EShan  Ba&ilike,**  Burnet  gives  not  at  all  an  exaggerated  dence  certainly  preponderates  in  favour  of  Dr.  Gauden^s 

•eoMiat     A  contemporary  stated  as  his  opinion  that  if  it  claim   to   that  merit.     The  objection  that  the  earl  of 

had  appeared  a  few  weel's  earlier,  the  regicides  'would  Lothian  had  heard  the  Icing  express  the  same  sentiments 

BoC  hare  dared  to  conduct  Charles  to  the  scaffold.     It  in  the  same  terms  that  are  in  that  celebrated  work, 

had  snefa  an  iuBnence  in  winning  favour  to  the  royal  cause,  amounts  to  no  evidence  that  he  wrote  it,  for  Dr.  Gauden 

that  Cromwell  eocsidered  it  essentially  necessary  that  an  may  have  heard  the  same*  and  reduced  them  to  writing. 

nvwer  to  it  should  be  published.    He  selected  Selden  for  To  say  that  the  doctor  never  wrote  any  other  work  equal 

dtt  executioo  of  this  taak,  and  is  said  to  have  applied  to  to  this  ia  only   saying  what  may  bo  said  of  all  other 

Hm  penooally,  and  bj  their  mutual  friends,  to  persuade  authors — all  of  them  have  a  masterpiece.     But  on  the 

Urn   to  the  imdertakliig-     He    unhesitatingly  declined,  other  hand,  Mr.  Todd  has  shown  a  close  similarity  in  his 

<m1  the  nplj,  entitled,   **  Icovkoclastes,**  was  eventually  style  and  modes  of  expression.     Giving  these  objections 

vritieo  by  the  poet  Milton.   (Memoirs  of  Selden,  343.)  the  utmost  weight  to  which  they  can  be  entitled  as  ai^- 

K^  vat  the  mtfrAF  of  tb«  **  Eikon  Basilikc  ?^  is  a  que&-  ments  from  probabilities,  they  yet  are  nothing  compircd  to 
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tTpoii  the  king's  death  the  Scots  proclaimed  his  son  king,  and  sent  over  Sir  George  Win- 
cam,  that  married  my  great  annt,  to  treat  witii  him  while  he  was  in  the  isle  of  Jeisey.    The 

the  dinet  deelmtion  of  James  II.,  who  ujb,  that  the  with  the  late  Idng  Ghaiiea  the  fint't  own  hand)  amre 

duke  of  Somerset  and  the  earl  of  Southampton  hron^t  me  that  this  was  none  of  the  said  kingfs  compiUng,  but 

Ih*.  Geuden  to  him  and  to  Charles  II.  for  promotion,  on  made  bj  Dr.  Gauden,  which  I  here  bsert  for  the  unde- 

the  ground  that  he  was  the  author ;  the  earl  declaring  oeiving  others   in  this  point,  br  attesting    under  my 

that  he  took  the  manuscript  from  Dr.  Gauden  to  Charles  I.  hand.** — **  Ajiolhkt.'*    (Dr,  Waiker't  Tnte  Acoomntp 

for  his  approval,  which  he  gare  *.     Mr.  Higgins,  in  oppo.  2nd  etL) 

sition  to  this,  observes,  that  both  James  II.  and  Charles  II.  When  Mrs.  Oeuden  died  she  left  the  frmily  papers  to 
authorised  the  book  to  be  published  in  editions  of  their  ner  son  John,  and  from  him  they  came  to  his  brother 
Other's  woriLS.  To  which  we  maj  rejoin  that,  as  they  Charles.  The  sister  of  the  latter*s  wifii  was  manted  to  a 
knew  it  contained  his  sentiments,  and  had  his  approval,  Mr.  Arthur  North,  a  very  respectable  merchant,  living  in 
thej  might  do  so  without  anj  immorsl  concealment  of  the  1699  on  Tower  Hill,  and  into  his  possession  thej  even- 
truth;  the  concealment  was  for  no  ill  purpose  ;  at  the  tuailycame  as  manager  of  his  sister-]n-law*8  affidrs.  They 
worst  it  threw  a  halo  of  merit  round  the  dead,  and  would  contained  further  testimony  that  Dr.  Gauden  was  the 
aaaut  in  checking  the  recunenoe  of  hasty  revolutions.  As  anther  of  the  ^  Etkon  Basilike."  1st.  There  was  a 
the  subject  is  still  interesting,  relative  works  by  Dr.  namtive  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  bishop's  widow  posi- 
Wordsworth,  Mr.  Todd,  and  Ifr.  Broughton,  having  within  tively  asserting  it  as  the  truth.  She  says  that  when  her 
these  few  years  been  published,  this  note  may  be  lengthened  husband  had  written  it  he  showed  it  to  Lord  Capel,  who 
to  lay  the  conflicting  evidence  ooUeetively  before  the  recommended  it  to  be  shown  to  the  king;  to  effect  this 
reader.  the  bishop    applied  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  who 

The  direct  testimony  sustaining  the  claim  of  Dr.  Gau-  reported  that  bishop  Duppa  having  read  part  of  the  work 
den  is  as  follows  : — Dr.  Walker,  in  hu  ^  True  Account  to  the  king,  the  latter  much  approved  of  it,  but  wished 
of  the  Author  of  a  Book,  entitled  *  Eikon  fiasilike,'  **  pub-  the  tide  to  bo  altered ;  but  what  became  of  the  menu* 
lished  in  1692,  states  that  he  knows  it  was,  with  the  esoep-  script  the  nuurquis  could  not  tell.  Dr.  Gauden.  accord- 
tion  of  two  chapters,  contributed  by  Dr.  Duppa,  composed  ing  to  his  widow,  afterwards  added  the  Essay  on  his 
by  Dr.  Gauden ;  he  says  that  the  latter  showed  him  the  Majesty  being  denied  the  attendance  of  his  chaplains,  and 
titles  of  seversl  of  the  chapters,  and  allowed  him  to  peruse  the  Meditation  upon  Death.  The  bishop  employed  Mr. 
and  pass  his  o|Hnion  upon  the  appended  discourses.  That  Simmonds  to  convey  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Royaton,  the 
he  accompanied  the  author  to  Dr.  Doppa's  to  fetch  some  printer,  who  never  knew  that  the  Icing  was  not  the 
of  the  manuscript  that  the  latter  had  been  allowed  to  author.  With  many  other  pardculara,  Mrs.  Gauden  adds 
read ;  and  that  Dr.  Gauden  told  Dr.  Walker  that  Dr.  that  Charles  the  Second  was  equally  unacquainted  with 
Duppa  had  promised  to  write  two  chapters  (which  are  the  the  real  author  until  her  husband  toll  him. 
16th  and  24tb)  on  the  ordinance  agunst  the  Common  2ndly,  there  were  among  the  same  papers  a  letter 
Prayer  Book,  and  on  the  refusal  to  permit  the  king's  from  secretary  Nicholaa  to  Dr.  Gauden ;  a  copy  of  one 
chaplains  to  attend  him.  After  the  kii^f's  execution.  Dr.  from  the  latter  to  lord-chancellor  Clarendon  ;  another 
Walker  asked  Dr.  Gauden  whether  the  king  had  ever  from  him  to  the  duke  of  York;  and  a  letter  from  Claren- 
seen  the  book,  to  which  he  replied,  *^  I  know  it  certainly  don  to  Dr.  Gauden,  all  relating  to  the  same  subject,  and 
no  more  than  you,  but  I  used  my  best  endeavours  that  he  adding,  in  various  degrees,  attestation  to  the  doctor's  being 
might,  for  I  delivered  a  copy  of  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hert*  the  r«d  author. — {Toland*8  Amyntor.) 
fold,  when  he  went  to  the  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  In  testimony  that  Charies  the  first  was  the  actual 
and  entreated  his  lordship,  if  he  could  obtain  any  private  author  of  the  work,  wo  have  the  following  nairatiTe  :•— 
opportunity,  lie  would  deliver  it  to  his  majesty,  and  That  among  the  Naseby  papers  there  was  a  copy  of  the 
humbly  desire  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  concerning  Icon  Basilike,  and  that  major  Huntingdon,  by  the  per- 
il. But  the  violence  which  threatened  the  king  hastening  mission  of  sir  Thomas  Fairiax,  restored  it  to  the  king 
so  last,  he  ventured  to  print  it,  and  never  knew  what  was  when  he  was  at  Hampton  Court ;  but  major  Huntingdon 
the  issue  of  sending  it.  For  when  the  thing  was  done,  he  told  Dr.  Walker  that  whatever  pq>cnhe  saw  in  the  king*8 
judged  it  not  prudent  to  make  inquiry  about  it.**  ^  I  possession  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  their  contents.  It  Is 
cannot  positively  and  certainly  say,  that  the  king  (Charles  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  very  impro- 
IL)  knew  I  wrote  it,  because  he  was  never  pleased  to  take  bable  that  FairfiuL  did  not  send  up  the  whole  of  the 
express  notice  of  it  to  me.  But  I  take  it  for  granted  he  Naseby  papers  to  the  parliament.  But  it  must  not  be 
doth,  for  I  am  sore  the  duke  of  York  doth,  for  he  hath  omitted  to  be  sUted  that  sir  William  Dugdale  reUt^a 
epoken  of  it  to  me,  and  owned  it  as  a  seasonable  and  that  major  Huntingdon  told  him  very  particolaily  thnt 
acceptable  service.**  Dr.  Walker  adds,  that  the  wiie  and  the  book  was  bound  in  white  vellum,  and  that  though  the 
son  of  Dr.  Gauden,  and  Mr.  Gifford,  who,  he  believes,  heads  of  the  chapters  were  in  the  writing  of  sir  Edward 
wrote  the  copy  sent  to  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Walker,  oorreeted  and  interlined  by  the  king,  yet  the 
always  spoke  of  it  as  being  his  composition.  Lastly,  the  doc  prayers  were  entirely  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  latter, 
tor  says,  that  he  was  the  agent  employed  to  get  the  con-  -{Dugdak*i  Short  VUw  qf  the  lots  Trouble,) 
duding  part  of  the  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roy-  Mr.  Levet,  a  page  of  the  back  stairs,  attested  positively 
Bton,  the  printer,  to  prevent  the  latter  knowing  the  author,  that  he  had  seen  the  book  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had 

In  1686,  when  Mr.Millington  sold  by  auction  the  library  often  observed  his  majesty  **  writing  his  royal  resentments 

of  the  earl  of  Anglesea,  among  other  books  disposed  of  was  of  the  bold  and  insolent  behaviour  of  the  soldiers.**     This 

a  copy  of  the  "  Bikon  Basilike,**  in  which  the  earl  had  is  direct  evidence,  but  there  are  no  such  reilections  In  the 

written,  ^  King  Charles  the  Second  and  the  duke  of  York  <«  Eikon  Basilike.** 

did  both  (in  the  laat  sessions  of  uariiament,  167&,  when  I  Mr.  Royston  affirmed  that  he  had  his  orders  from  the 
showed  them  in  the  Lends*  house  the  written  copy  of  this  king  to  ]»int  the  work,  to  make  alterations,  &c.  But  this 
book,  wherein  are  some  corrections  and  alterations,  written  does  not  contradict  the  teatimony  of  Mis.  Gauden,  &c, 
'  for  they  state  that  the  printer  never  knew  to  the  contrary. 

*  Mrs.  Gauden  and  others  say  it  was  the  Marquis  of  Mr.  Bany  declared  that  sir  William  Morton  told  him 

HertfbnL  that  the  Uqg  once  gare  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  to 
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king  entered  into  &  negociation  with  them,  and  sent  him  back  with  general  assurances  of 

comenting  to  eveiry  reasonable  proposition  that  they  should  send  him.   He  named  the  Hague 

for  the  place  of  tre&ty,  he  being  to  go  thither  in  a  few  days.     So  the  Scots  sent  over  commis- 

aoncra,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Lothian  ;  the  former  of  these  was  my 

£ist  wife's  &tber,  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  of  a  considerable  degree  of  good  understanding : 

be  was  so  sincere,  that  he  would  suffer  no  man  to  take  his  words  in  any  other  sense  than  as 

he  meant  tliem  :   lie  adhered  firmly  to  his  instructions,  but  with  so  much  candour,  that  king 

Charles  letainc^d.  ireTy  kind  impressions  of  it  to  his  life's  end.     Tlie  man  then  in  the  greatest 

ia?our  with,  tbe   Ic-ing  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham :  he  was  wholly  turned  to  mirth  and 

pleasure :  lie  liad   the  art  of  turning  persons  or  things  into  ridicule  beyond  any  man  of  the 

age ;  he  possessed,  the  young  king  with  very  ill  principles,  both  as  to  religion  and  morality, 

and  with  &  irery  mean  opinion  of  his  father,  whose  stiffness  was  with  him  a  frequent  subject 

oC  TuUery.     He  prevailed  with  the  king  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  though  that 

was  vehemenily  opposed  by  almost  all  the  rest  that  were  about  him,  who  pressed  him  to 

adhere  steadily  to  his  father  s  maxims  and  example  * 

vritea  despatdi,  ka-ving  a  {ossage  previously  writteD  upon  For  GAUDEN. 

it,  that  is  in  the  Kikon  Basilike.     This  was  read  by  him  «t  ii.    i  m       a  x    ^  ^l     a   ^l       r  m-i       t>    mm 

in  the  h^rry  of  tbe  wmr,  and  was  immediately  returned  by  J^?^''^;  "^T"*^^^;??.?^*  ^^  ^}\  ^"'^^'  ^^  ^^^"^  ®"**^'^^- 

l»«  to  the  king  -,  yet  when  he  was  an  old  man.  he  could  ^'^"tf  ^^o^^^^^^"*^^  Awynton. 

wpeat  the  Tetf  wirds.     A  witness  may  shew  too  good  ^""^^^^j;  ^? "^^^^^^ 

*  ^""Sdow  of  Mr.  Simmonds  attested  that  she  saw     Todd's  Bishop  Gaud«i  the  Author 

s«M  cC  the  manuscript  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  in  the  pos-         ^^  ^^^  ''^i'^lj"  m!  ^^  ^'^^7  ^"^^^l^l^  iS'^ 
.essionofherhusband;  and  he  told  her  that  it  was  wri«en     author  of  the  akon  B«.ilike.  were  first  p^^^^^^^ 

hr  the  king.    ThU  is  Tcry  wedc  evidence,  because  no  man     f  ^^^u?  »^"n  k^'  '"  ^V^r^^^^^^^l^J^^  »»«>"K^* 
bkngemFl.y«dtosustain  that  deception,  would  say  other.     ^  ^^fifht."     l  his  appeared  m  the  year  1693. 

wise  if  intttTogated.                                          ^t^^^  Bishop  Kennett  in  his  Register  and  Chronicle  vainlv 

A  Mr.  Allen  told  Mr.  LePla,  who  infonned  Dr.  Good-  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  evidence  by  %\\^ 

^1  that  Dr.  Gauden  told  him  that  he  bad  borrowed  the  p^„g  ^^at  the  king»s  MSS.  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 

book,  and  that  he.  Allen,  sat  up  with  him  all  one  night  ^^.^  Symonds  for  publication,  the  latter,  when  pursued  by 

wfaDst  ke  copied  it.     Granting  this  to  be  perfecUy  accu-  ^j^^  Cromwell  party,  put  them  into  the  custody  of  Dr. 

late.  Dr.  Gaaden  might  rationally  make  such  a  reprcsen-  Garden,  who  finally,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Duppa.  enlarged 

imxMn  to  preserve  the  secret.     I  shaU  not  proceed  to  detul  ^^ ^  prepared  the  work  for  the  press,  as  it  finally  appeared. 

Xbm  secondary  evidence,  the  comparison  of  Dr.  Gauden's  _^Kennctt's  Register  and  Chronicle,  774,  642.) 

•tjie  and  language  contained  in  his  acknowledged  works  •  This  Georoe  VilUen,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  the 

mh  that  m  Ac  "  Eikon  BaaUike ;"  the  t^timony  of  the  ^„  ^f  ^j^  ^^^  ^i^  ty  the  knife  of  Felton ;  a  death 

Mavqna  of  Hertford,  of  James  the  Second,  Charles  the  ^^iych,  if  justifiable,  he  merited  even  more  than  his  fiither. 

Se^d,  4e.,nor  yet  to  estimate  at  Ic^h  the  comparative  ^  „„^  unprincipled  profligate  never  existed.     He  killed 

w^t  «r  conflicting  teitimony,  but  whoever  will  do  so.  as  ^^  d„,j^  ^f  Shiewsburv  in  a  duel,  and  passed  the  night 

I  kavie  done  by  pemsing  the  chief  works  that  might  have  ^j,,  the  duchess  in  thi  shirt  stained  by  her  husband's 

paUiabed  upon  the  subject,  wiU,  perhaps  be  simUarly  y  ^^  j     j^  j^j^  resentments  no  course  was  too  desperate ; 

meed  that  the  preponderance  of  testimony  and  of  ^^q  caballed  to  subvert  the  government  when  dissatisfied 

MDt  is  most  deddediy  in  &vour  of  Dr,  Gauden.     So  ^^^  tbe  court-and  hired  Blood  to  seize  the  duke  of 

<dear  does  it  appear  to  me,  that  I  consider  there  would  Ormond  with  whom  he  was  in  enmity.     He  was  Protean 

aot  be  a  douUon  the  mind  of  a  jury  to  whom  it  might  be  j^  Ym  character-he  was  an  alchvmist— a  musician—a 

Bttkaittcd— at  if,  in  fict,  clear  decisive  eridenoe,  met  prin-  poet— a  statesman— a  wit— a  draiatist— a  mimic— this 

cipally  by  that  which  is  hearsay.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  ^^  qualification  aided  him  to  conduct  himself  with  the 

fenaer  there  an  some  discrepancies,  but  they  are  such  as  consummate    hypocrisy  for   which    he  was  celebrated. 

ORifina  rather  than  shake  the  combined  testimony,  for  it  Clarendon  gives  him  the  character  with  which  Burnet 

M  cndusve  that  there  was  no  collusion  among  the  wit-  3^^^      jhat  nobleman  in  his  autobiography  says,  ^*  That 

Besses,  that  they  were  not  the  mere  repeaters  of  a  pre-  Buckingham  had  a  mortal  hatred  with  the  Ladv  Castlc- 

pued  story.     The  variations  amount  to  no  more  than  will  ^^      ^^  ^^^^  j^  t,,e  l^jng^a  displeasure,  which  he  fro- 

be  fcuod  in  all  human  testimony,  subsUntial  truth  with  q^ently  was,  he  forbore  going  to  the  court,  and  revenged 

csnanatantial  variety.     Those  who  wish  to  examine  for  himself  upon  it  by  all  the  merry  Ulcs  he  could  tell  of 


may  read  the  following  works :—  ^.j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^     U  cannot  be  imagined,  considering 

the  loose  life  he  led,  a  life  more  by  night  than  by  day,  in 
Fo«  CHARLES.  ^  ***®  liberties  that  nature  could  desire  or  wit  invent, 

how  great  an  influence  he  had  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
BonvelTs  Life  of  Berwick.  ment.     His  quality  and  condescensions,  the  pleasantness 

WapCalle's  Tindication  of  Charles.  of  his  humour  and  conversation,  the  extravagance  and 

Sr  W.  Di^da]e*s  Short  Account.  sharpness  of  his  wit,  unrestrained  by  any  modesty  or 

Wetdswwth's  Letters  U>  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canteri)ury.        religion,  drew  persons  of  all  affections  and  inclinations  to 
KwWI's  Uk  of  Bowyer.  ^i^«  ^^^  company,  and  to  believe  that  the  levities  and 

IfartHi  eo  the  gennineoM  «f  Clarendon's  History.  vanities  would  be  wrought  off  by  age."     In  this  expecU- 

""    ■g's  « SbvemI  Evidence*  concerning  the  author  of    tion  they  were  mistaken,  his  libertinism  was  adhered  tD 
Eiktm  Btmlike/'  ^^^^  '"•  ^***'     ^®  ^^^  miserably,  aged  sixty,  of  a  fever 
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When  the  king  came  to  the  Hague,  William  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, who  had  left  Scotland,  entered  into  a  great  measure  of  favour  and  confidence  with  him. 
The  marquis  of  Montrose  came  likewise  to  him,  and  undertook  if  he  would  follow  his  coun- 
sels to  r^tore  him  to  his  kingdoms  hy  main  force :  but  when  the  king  desired  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  examine  the  methods  which  he  proposed,  he  entertained  him  with  a  recital  of  his 
own  performances  and  of  the  credit  he  was  in  among  the  people ;  and  said,  the  whole  nation 
would  rise  if  he  went  over,  though  accompanied  only  ^vith  a  page.  He  desired  of  the  king 
nothing  but  power  to  act  in  his  name,  with  a  supply  in  money,  and  a  letter  recommending 
him  to  the  king  of  Denmark  for  a  ship  to  carry  him  over,  and  for  such  arms  as  he  could 
spare.  With  that  the  king  gave  him  the  garter.  He  got  first  to  Orkney,  and  from  thence 
into  the  highlands  of  Scotlajid ;  but  could  perform  nothing  of  what  be  had  undertaken.  At 
last  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  those  to  whom  he  trusted  himself^  Mackloud  of  Assin,  and 
was  brought  over  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  carried  through  the  streets  with  all  the 
infamy  that  brutal  men  could  contrive :  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  hanged  on  a  very  high 
gibbet :  and  his  head  and  quarters  were  set  up  in  divers  places  of  the  kingdom.  His 
behaviour  under  all  that  barbarous  usage  was  as  great  and  firm  to  the  last,  looking  on  all 
that  was  done  to  him  with  a  noble  scorn,  as  the  fiiry  of  his  enemies  was  black  and  universally 
detested.  This  cruelty  raised  a  horror  in  all  sober  people  against  those  who  could  insult  over 
such  a  man  in  misfortunes.  The  triumplis  that  the  preachers  made  on  this  oocasitm  rendered 
them  odious,  and  made  lord  Montrose  to  be  both  more  pitied  and  lamented,  than  otherwise 
he  could  have  been*.    This  happened  while  the  Scotch  commissioners  were  treating  with  the 

brought  <m  by  Tiolent  exerciie,  in  an  obwan  honw  at  n^  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  bia  ttoie  I 

Kirby  Moonide,  in  Yorkahiro.     This  was  in  1687.    "His  No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more; 

wit,"  Clarendon  says,  "  was  ezerdsed  with  most  licence  There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

against  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  court ;"  of  these  but  .  j^^  f^^g^  ^^  j^^  ^  useless  thousands  ends.** 

few  sallies  remain  on  record;  but  that  which  he  exerrised  ^  ,         rj«.i,-«  m. •«..;.  ^*  m»«»,«^  «».  ».«  «f  *!.« 

against  the  stage  in  his  ^  Rehearsal,-  still  obtains  apphiuse.  *  "^""S  ^'*^;  ^•T*,""*'*^  Montrose,  was  one  of  the 

^Tv—j      1-           -jju'i.       /-      ji>  ^u:    j^*u  bravest  ofncers  that  add  lustre  to  our  national  history. 

Drydeo  has  recorded  his  character,  and  Pope  his  death-    f, ..     .<  .  <     ^i.  .  .  «  l*   •  a  '.u 

V  J    ■              ^  *u  •               4      4i          rru-^  J  1-    u  J  Chanting  that  he  lehed  too  much  upon  his  influence  with 

bed,  in  some  of  their  severest  satires.    The  duke  had  , .   ^„j;^„^   ^^.  .,,.   j^^^..  «:;».;«•  f«.«  *k.  ^^t 

satirised  the  former  as  «  Bayes"  in  bis  fiiree  of  «  The  !«•  «»«°trymen,  j-et  Uiis  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit 

Rehear«ar  and  in  return  Dryden  thus  describe,  him    I'^^LrTT^J'  iV^fiT   ^     morally  courageous. 

J~^.  ,  '  t u    ,  J  A  V4    I  1  n  He  bebeved  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  his  sovereign 

..  ami  in  Abnlom  »d  Aclutopb.1.  -  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^  g^^  exprfition^  rf  which  h« 

^  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be  ^ipeared  as  the  leader ;  and  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  duty 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome :  against  snch  fearful  odds,  as  have  but  few  if  any  parallels 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wroiqp ;  in  history.     Clarendon,  with  whom  he  was  not  on  the 

Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ;  most  friendly  footing,  speaks  of  him  highly  and  justly. 

But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon  **  Hontroao  was  in  his  nature  fearless  of  danger,  and  never 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buffoon ;  declined  any  enteT|vrise  for  the  diflBculty  of  going  through 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking,  with  it,  but  exceedingly  affected  those  which  seemed  de** 

Beudes  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking.  perste  to  other  men,  and  did  believe  somewhat  to  be  in 

*                 *                 *  himself  above  other  men,  which  made  him  live  more  easily 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art :  towards  those  who  were,  or  were  willing  to  be,  inferior  to 

NotMng  went  unrewarded,  but  desert ;  him  (towards  whom  he  cxereised  wonderful  civility  and 

Beggpr*d  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late ;  generosity)  than  with  his  superiors  or  equals.     He  was 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate.  naturally  jealous,  and  suspected  those  who  did  not  concur 

Ho  laughed  himself  from  Court ;  then  sought  relief  trith  him  in  the  way,  not  to  mean  so  well  as  he.    He  was 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne*er  be  chief;  not  without  vanity,  but  his  virtues  were  much  superior. 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft,  and  he  well  deserved  to  have  his  memory  preserved  and 

He  left  not  fitction,  but  of  that  was  left."  celebrated  among  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age 

in  which  he  lived. '—(Hist,  of  Rebellion,  iii.  275,  fol.  ed.) 
Pope,  in  his  "Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,"  thus  strikingly        The  name  of  his  betrayer,  his  treacherous  acquaintance 

sketches  the  concluding  scene  of  this  profligate's  life.  a„d  professed  friend.  Lord  Assin  or  Aston,  deserves  to  be 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung,  held  as  eternally  in&mous.     Montrose  died  as  might  be 

The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung,  anticipated,  with  courage  and  magnanimity,  professing  bis 

On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw,  loyalty  and  piety.     To  detail  the  circumstances  of  his 

With  tape-ty*d  curtains,. never  meant  to  diaw,  execution  would  be  revolting.     One  particular,  however. 

The  Oeoigc  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed  requires  exp.anation.     Clarendon  says,  that  just  before  tho 

Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red,  termination  of  his  sufferings,  **  the  hangman  brought  tho 

Great  Villiers  lies^Alas  I  how  chai^*d  from  him,  book  that  had  been  published  of  his  heroic  actions,  whilst 

That  life  of  ploMure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  !  he  had  commanded  in  that  kingdom,  which  book  was  tied 

Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  alcove  in  a  small  cord  that  was  put  about  his  neck.   The  marquia 

The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ;  smiled  at  this  new  uistance  of  their  malice,  and  thanked 

Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring  them  for  it,  saying  *  he  was  pleased  that  it   should  be 

Of  mimick*d  staieamen,  and  their  merry  king.  there ;  and  was  prouder  of  wearing  it  than  over  he  had 
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king  at  the  Hs^ae.      The  violent  party  in  Scotland  were  for  breaking  off  the  treaty  upon  it, 

thou^  hy  the  date  of  lord  Montrose's  commission  it  appeared  to  have  been  granted  before 

the  treaty  was  begun  :  but  it  was  carried  not  to  recall  their  commissioners :  nor  could  the 

king  on  the  other  liand  be  prevailed  on  by  his  own  court  to  send  them  away,  upon  this 

cTuelty  to  a  man  ^rho  had  acted  by  his  commission,  and  yet  was  so  used.     The  treaty  was 

qtucUy  concluded  r  the  king  was  in  no  condition  to  struggle  with  them,  but  yielded  to  all 

Ihevr  demands,  of  taking  the  covenant,  and  suffering  none  to  be  about  him  but  such  as  took 

it.  He  suledhome  to  Scotland  with  some  Dutch  men  of  war,  with  which  the  prince  of  Orange 

funnshed  him,  "wiih  all  the  stock  of  money  and  arms  that  his  credit  could  raise.   That  indeed 

woold  not  have  been  very  great,  if  the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  joined  his  own  to  it.     The 

duike  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  were  suffered  to  go  home  with  him :  but  soon 

after  his  landing  an  order  came  to  put  them  from  him.     The  king  complained  of  this :  but 

Duke  Hamilton  at  parting  told  him,  he  must  prepare  for  things  of  a  harder  digestion :  he 

said,  at  present  he  could  do  him  no  service :  the  marquis  of  Argyle  was  then  in  absolute 

cre^:  therefore  he  desired  that  he  would  study  to  gain  him,  and  give  him  no  cause  of 

jealousy  on  his  account.    This  king  Charles  told  me  himself,  as  a  part  of  duke  Hamilton's 

character.     The  duke  of  Buckingham  took  aU  the  ways  possible  to  gain  lord  Argyle  and  the 

ministeis :  only  his  dissolute  course  of  life  was  excessive  scandalous ;  which  to  their  great 

ipproach  they  connived  at,  because  he  advised  the  king  to  put  himself  wholly  into  their 

hands.     The  king  wrought  himself  into  as  grave  a  deportment  as  he  could :  he  heard  many 

piayeis  and  sermons,  some  of  a  great  length.     I  remember  in  one  fast  day  there  were  six 

sermons  preached  without  intermission.     I  was  there  myself,  and  not  a  Httle  weary  of  so 

tedious  a  service.     The  king  was  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  walk  abroad  on  Sundays  :  and 

if  at  any  time  there  had  been  any  gaiety  at  court,  such  as  dancing  or  playing  at  cards,  he  was 

severely  reproved  for  it.    This  was  managed  with  so  much  rigour,  and  so  little  discretion, 

that  it  oontribnied  not  a  little  to  beget  in  him  an  aversion  to  all  sort  of  strictness  in  religion. 

AH  tiiat  had  acted  on  his  fathei^s  side  were  ordered  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  him, 

and  because  the  common  people  showed  some  affection  to  the  king,  the  crowds  that  pressed 

to  see  him  were  also  kept  off  from  coming  about  him.     Cromwell  was  not  idle ;  but  seeing 

the  Scots  were  calling  home  their  king,  and  knowing  that  from  thence  he  might  expect  an 

invasion  into  England,  he  resolved  to  prevent  them,  and  so  marched  into  Scotland  with  his 

anny.     The  Scots  brought  together  a  very  good  army :  the  king  was  suffered  to  come  once 

to  me  it,  hut  not  to  stay  in  it ;  for  they  were  afraid  he  might  gain  too  much  upon  the  soldiers ; 

so  he  was  sent  away. 

The  army  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  that  ever  Scotland  had  brought  together ;  but  it  was 
iXk  eonmanded :  for  all  that  had  made  defection  frt)m  their  cause,  or  that  were  thought  indif- 
ieient  as  to  either  side,  which  they  called  detestable  neutrality,  were  put  out  of  commission. 
The  preachers  thought  it  an  army  of  saints,  and  seemed  well  assured  of  success.  They  drew 
near  Cromwell,  who  being  pressed  by  them  retired  towards  Dunbar,  where  his  ships  and 
proviai<ms  lay.  Tlie  Scots  followed  hun,  and  were  posted  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  thence, 
where  there  was  no  attacking  them.  Cromwell  was  then  in  great  distress,  and  looked  on 
himself  as  undone.  There  was  no  marching  towards  Berwick,  the  ground  was  too  narrow : 
nor  could  he  come  back  into  the  country  without  being  separated  from  his  ships,  and  starving 
anny.  The  least  evil  seemed  to  be  to  kill  his  horses,  and  put  his  army  on  board,  and  sail 
to  Newcastle  ;  which,  in  the  disposition  that  England  was  in  at  that  time,  would  have 
been  all  their  destruction,  for  it  would  have  occadoned  an  universal  insurrection  for  the  king. 
They  had  not  above  three  days'  forage  for  their  horses.  So  Cromwell  called  his  officers  to  a 
day  of  seeking  the  Lord,  in  their  style.     He  loved  to  talk  much  of  that  matter  all  his  life 


•f  tiiefuier.'**  The  little  octavo  volame  alluded  to  is  those  of  its  hero  (Jacobus  Giwmus),  h  A.  S.  aie  of  Agri* 

^^^Tjnteoceaneaos,    Tbetitle-pege  is  as  follows: —  cola  Sophocardius,  the  latinised  name  of  the  author, 

**  J.  G.  De  reboi  aiwptcuB  serenisstmi  et  potentissimi  Geoige  Wiseheart,  or  Wishart,  a  clergyman  who  evento. 

^^'^  Da  gnttt  ^*gpw  Britanni*  regis,  &c.  sub  imperio  ally  became  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.     The  work  is  di»- 

iUtiftriiSBdJseah'MoDtisToaarainMarcUonis,&c.Suprenii  tinguished  for  the  puritj  and  elegance  of  its  latinitj  as 

ScGCiB  QuhemUom  ClrptoC^^^^  ^^  duobns  sequen.  much  as  for  its  rarity.     Its  English  translations  are  to  bo 

bkas  pnclsiv  tettk.  C'<ftntaentanvL»'    Interprote  A.  S.**  met  with  more  frequently. 

^^ i^ IkiL/UkJ^Pan^  »*"   '  ^^*"     '^^  Jmtials  J.  O.  are  Montrose  was  executed  in  1650 


JLVU. 
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long  afterwards :  he  said,  he  felt  such  an  enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer,  and  such  quiet  upon 
it,  that  he  hade  all  ahout  him  take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  heard  them,  and  would  appear 
for  them.  After  prayer  they  walked  in  the  earl  of  Roxburgh's  gardens  that  lay  under  the 
hill :  and  by  prospective  glasses  they  discerned  a  great  motion  in  the  Scottish  camp :  upon 
which  Cromwell  said,  "  God  is  delivering  them  into  our  hands,  they  are  coming  down  to  us/' 
Lesley  was  in  the  chief  command :  but  he  had  a  committee  of  the  states  to  give  him  his 
orders,  among  whom  Waristoun  was  one.  These  were  weary  of  lying  in  the  fields,  and  thought 
that  Lesley  made  not  haste  enough  to  destroy  those  sectaries  ;  for  so  they  came  to  call  them. 
He  told  them,  by  lying  there  all  was  sure ;  but  that  by  engaging  in  action  with  gallant 
and  desperate  men  all  might  be  lost :  yet  they  still  called  on  him  to  fall  on.  Many  have 
thought  that  all  this  was  treachery  done  on  design  to  deliver  up  our  army  to  Cromwell ;  some 
laying  it  upon  Lesley,  and  others  upon  my  uncle.  I  am  persuaded  there  was  no  treachery 
in  it :  only  Waristoun  was  too  hot,  and  Lesley  was  too  cold,  and  yielded  too  easily  to  their 
humours,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  They  were  all  the  night  employed  in  coming 
down  the  hiU :  and  in  the  morning,  before  they  were  put  in  order,  Cromwell  fell  upon  them. 
Two  regiments  stood  their  ground,  and  were  almost  all  killed  in  their  ranks :  the  rest  did 
run  in  a  most  shameful  manner :  so  that  both  their  artillery  and  baggage  were  lost,  and  with 
these  a  great  many  prisoners  were  taken,  some  thousands  in  all  *.  Cromwell  upon  this 
advanced  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  received  without  any  opposition :  and  the  castle  that 
might  have  made  a  long  resistance  did  capitulate.  So  all  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  came 
tnder  contribution  to  Cromwell.  Stirling  was  the  advanced  garrison  on  the  king^s  side. 
He  himself  retired  to  St.  Johnstoun.  A  parliament  was  called  that  sat  for  some  time  at 
Stirling,  and  for  some  time  at  St.  Johnstoun,  in  which  a  full  indemnity  was  passed,  not  in 
the  language  of  a  pardon  but  of  an  act  of  approbation :  only  all  that  joined  with  Cromwell 
were  declared  traitors.     But  now  the  way  of  raising  a  new  army  was  to  be  thought  on. 

A  question  had  been  proposed  both  to  the  committee  of  states  and  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  kirk,  whether  in  this  extremity  those  who  had  made  defection,  or  had  been  hitherto  too 
backward  in  the  work,  might  not  upon  the  profession  of  their  repentance  be  received  into 
public  trust,  and  admitted  to  serve  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  To  this  answers  were 
distinctly  given  by  two  resolutions :  the  one  was,  that  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  make 
profession  of  their  repentance :  and  the  other  was,  that  after  such  professions  made  they  might 
be  received  to  defend  and  serve  their  country. 

Upon  this  a  great  division  followed  in  the  kirk  :  those  who  adhered  to  these  resolutions 
were  called  the  Public  Re$oltUumers :  but  against  these  some  of  those  bodies  protested,  and 
they,  together  with  those  who  adhered  to  them,  were  called  the  Protestors.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  said,  that  every  government  might  call  out  all  that  were  under  its  protection  to 

*  Cromwell,  in  hie  letter  announcing  the  rictorj,  eon-  English  army  lost  about  20  men.     The  slaughter  iras  in 

fiMses  that,  previous  to  the  engagement,  the  Scotch  had  rout  and  punuit  over  eight  miles.     Cromwell  concludes 

every  advantage.     In  numbers  they  were  2*2,000,  opposed  with  a  grMt  abundance  of  misplaced  religious  reflections, 

to  only  11,000  English,  and  they  had  **  gathered  towards  — (Parliament  History,  xix.  346,  &c)    Clarendon  gives 

the    hills,  having  iu  this  posture  a  great  advantage.*'  a  similar  relation,  adding  that  "  the  foot  depended  much 

"  The  enemy's  word  was  *  The  Covenant*  ours  *  The  upon   their  preachers,  who  preached,  and  prayed,  and 

Lord  of  Hotta,'     Before  our  foot  could  come  up,  the  assured  them  of  victory  till  the  Eaglish  were  upon  them  ; 

enemy  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  there  was  a  very  hot  and  some  of  them  were  knocked  on  the  head  whilst  they 

dispute  at  sword's  point  between  our  horse  and  theirs,  were  promising  the  victory."    It  would  never  be  believed 

Our  first  foot,  after  they  had  dischaiged  their  duty,  being  that  the  army,  so  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces,  was  fighting  to 

overpowered  by  the  enemy,  received  some  repulse,  which  place  Charles  the  Second  on  the  English  throne,  if  Claren- 

they  soon  recovered  :  but  my  own  regiment  did  come  sea-  don*s  description  of  its  destruction  alone  recorded    the 

sonably  in ;  and,  at  the  push  of  pike,  did  repel  the  stoutest  event.     He  very  calmly  observes,  ^  Never  victory  was 

lament  the  eneqay  had  there,  merely  with  ttie  courage  attended  with  less  lamentations — the  king  wat  gUtdofity 

the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give,  which  proved  a  great  amaze-  a$  the  greatest  happineu  that  could  befal  /itsis,  in  the 

ment  to  the  it»idue  of  their  foot.     This  being  the  first  loss  of  so  strong  a  body  of  his  enemies,  who,  if  they  should 

action  between  the  foot,  the  horse,  in  the  mean  time,  did,  have  prevailed,  his  majesty  did  believe  they  would  have 

with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  spirit,  beat  back  all  oppo.  shut  liim  up  in  a  prison  the  next  day ;  which   had  been 

sition,  chaiging  through  the  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse  only  a  stricter  confinement  than  he  suffered  already :    for 

and  foot ;  who  were,  after  the  first  repulse  given,  made,  the  lord  Lorn  being  captain  of  his  guard,  had  so  watchful 

by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  stubble  to  their  bwoiSs.'*    About  a  care  of  him  both  night  and  day,  that  his  majesty  could 

8000  were  slain,  nearly  10,000  taken  prisoners,  all  the  not  go  any  whither  without  his  leave.** — {Hut,  t^  Jiebel' 

baggage,  30  cannon,  15,000  arms,  and  200  colours.     The  /iogr,  iii.  294,  foL  ed.) 
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its  defence  :  this  seemed  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations :  and,  if  men  had  been 
misled,  it  ^w^as  a  strange  cruelty  to  deny  room  for  repentance :  this  was  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  God  and  to  the  Ooepel,  and  was  a  likely  mean  to  drive  them  to  despair  :  therefore  after 
two  years*  time  it  seemed  reasonable  to  allow  them  to  serve  according  to  their  birthright  in 
yaitiament,  or  in  other  hereditary  offices,  or  in  the  army ;  from  all  which  they  had  been 
excluded  hy  an  act  made  in  the  year  1649,  which  ranged  them  in  different  classes,  and  was 
from  thenoe  called  ^^  the  act  of  classes."     But  the  Protestors  objected  against  all  this,  that 
to  take  in  men  of  known  enmity  to  the  cause  was  a  sort  of  betraying  it,  because  it  was  the 
putting  it  in  their  power  to  betray  it ;  that  to  admit  them  into  a  profession  of  repentance 
WW  a  pro&nation,  and  a  mocking  of  Qod :  it  was  visible,  they  were  willing  to  comply  with 
these  terms,  though  against  their  conscience,  only  to  get  into  the  army :  nor  could  they 
expect  a  hlessing  from  God  on  an  army  so  constituted.     And  as  to  this  particular  they  had 
great  advantage ;  for  this  mock  penitence  was  indeed  a  matter  of  great  scandal.   When  these 
Rsolntions  were  passed  with  this  protestation,  a  great  many  of  the  five  western  counties, 
Clydesdale,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  CKilloway  and  Nithsdale,  met,  and  formed  an  association  apart, 
both  against  the  army  of  sectaries,  and  against  this  new  defection  in  the  kirk  party.     They 
drew  a  remonstrance  against  all  the  proceedings  in  the  treaty  with  the  king,  when,  as  they 
said,  it  was  viable  by  the  commission  he  granted  to  Montrose,  that  his  heart  was  not  sincere : 
and  ^ey  were  also  against  the  tendering  him  the  covenant,  when  they  had  reason  to  believe 
he  took  it  not  with  a  resolution  to  maintain  it,  since  his  whole  deportment  and  private  con- 
versation showed  a  secret  enmity  to  the  work  of  God :  and,  after  an  invidious  enumeration 
of  many  particulars,  they  imputed  the  shameful  defeat  at  Dunbar  to  their  prevaricating  in 
these  thii^ ;  and  concluded  with  a  desire,  that  the  king  might  be  excluded  from  any  share 
in  the  administration  of  tlie  government,  and  that  his  cause  might  be  put  out  of  the  state  of 
the  quarrel  with  the  army  of  the  sectaries.     This  was  brought  to  the  committee  of  the  states 
at  SL  Johnstoun^  and  was  severely  inveighed  against  by  sir  Thomas  Nicholson,  the  king^s 
advocate,  or  attorney  general,  there,  who  had  been  till  then  a  zealous  man  of  their  party : 
hut  he  had  lately  married  my  sister,  and  my  father  had  great  influence  on  him*     He  pre- 
'ralkd  so,  that  the  remonstrance  was  condemned  as  divisive,  factious,  and  scandalous :  but 
that  the  people  might  not  be  too  much  moved  with  these  things,  a  declaration  was  prepared 
to  be  set  out  by  the  king  for  the  satisfying  of  them.     In  it  there  were  many  hard  things. 
The  king  owned  the  sin  of  his  father  in  marrying  into  an  idolatrous  family :  he  acknow- 
ledged the  bloodshed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  father's  door :  he  expressed  a  deep  sense  of 
his  own  ill  education,  and  the  prejudices  he  had  drunk  in  against  the  cause  of  God,  of  which 
he  was  now  very  sennble :  he  confessed  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life  to  have  been  a  course 
of  enmity  to  the  work  of  God :  he  repented  of  his  commission  to  Montrose,  and  of  every 
thing  he  had  done  that  gave  offence :  and  with  solemn  protestations  he  affirmed,  that  he  was 
now  dncere  in  his  declaration,  and  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland. 

The  kmg  was  very  uneasy  when  this  was  brought  to  him.  He  said,  he  could  never  look 
his  mother  in  the  face  if  he  passed  it.  But  when  he  was  told  it  was  necessary  for  his  affairs, 
he  rraolved  to  swallow  the  pill  without  farther  chewing  it.  So  it  was  published,  but  had  no 
good  efiect ;  for  neither  side  believed  him  sincere  in.  it.  It  was  thought  a  strange  imposition 
to  make  him  load  his  fathei^s  memory  in  such  a  manner.  But,  while  the  king  was  thus 
beset  with  the  high  and  more  moderate  kirk  parties,  the  old  cavaliers  sent  to  him,  offering 
that  if  be  would  cast  himself  into  their  hands  they  would  meet  him  near  Dundee  with  a 
great  body.  Upon  this  the  king,  growing  weary  of  the  sad  life  he  led,  made  his  escape  in 
the  night,  and  came  to  the  place  appointed :  but  it  was  a  vain  undertaking ;  for  he  was  met 
by  a  very  inconsiderable  body  at  Clova,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Those  at  St.  Johnstoun 
being  troubled  at  this,  sent  Colonel  Montgomery  after  him,  who  came  up  and  pressed  him  to 
letum  veiy  mdelj :  so  the  king  came  back.  But  this  had  a  very  good  effect.  The  govem- 
nient  saw  now  the  danger  of  using  him  ill,  which  might  provoke  him  to  desperate  courses : 
after  tiuit,  he  waa  used  as  well  as  that  kingdom  in  so  ill  a  state  was  capable  of.  He  saw  the 
oeeeamty  of  courting  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  therefore  made  him  great  offers :  at  last  he 
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talked  of  marrying  his  daughter.  Lord  Argyle  was  cold  -and  backward :  he  saw  the  king's 
heart  lay  not  to  him :  so  he  looked  on  all  offers,  but  as  so  many  snares.  His  son,  the  lord 
Lorn,  was  captain  of  the  guards ;  and  he  made  his  court  more  dexterously,  for  he  brought  all 
persons  that  the  king  had  a  mind  to  speak  with  at  all  hours  to  him,  and  was  in  all  respects 
not  only  faithful  but  zealous.  Yet  this  was  suspected  as  a  collusion  between  the  father  and 
the  son.  Tlie  king  was  crowned  on  the  first  of  January :  and  there  he  again  renewed  the 
covenant :  and  now  all  people  were  admitted  to  come  to  him,  and  to  serre  in  the  army. 
The  two  armies  lay  peaceably  in  their  winter  quarters.  But  when  the  smnmer  came  on,  a 
body  of  the  English  passed  the  Frith,  and  landed  in  Fife.  So  the  king,  having  got  up  all 
the  forces  he  had  expected,  resolved  on  a  march  into  England.  Scotland  could  not  maintain 
another  year's  war.  This  was  a  desperate  resolution :  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  relation  of  the  march  to  Worcester,  nor  the  total  defeat  given  the 
king's  army  on  the  third  of  September,  the  same  day  in  which  Dunbar  fight  had  been  fought 
the  year  before.  These  things  are  so  well  known,  as  is  also  the  king^s  escape,  that  I  can  add 
nothing  to  the  common  relations  that  have  been  over  and  over  made  of  them  *.  At  the  same 
time  that  Cromwell  followed  the  king  into  England,  he  left  Monk  in  Scotland  with  an  anny 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  town  of  Dundee  made  a  rash  and  ill-con- 
sidered resistance :  it  was  after  a  few  days'  siege  taken  by  storm :  much  blood  was  shed,  and 
the  town  was  severely  plundered :  no  other  place  made  any  resistance.  I  remember  well 
of  three  regiments  coming  to  Aberdeen.  There  was  an  order  and  discipline,  and  a  face  of 
gravity  and  piety  among  them,  tliat  amazed  all  people.  Most  of  them  were  Independents  and 
Anabaptists :  they  were  all  gifted  men,  and  preached  as  they  were  moved.  But  they  never 
disturbed  the  public  assemblies  in  the  churches  but  once.  They  came  and  reproached  the 
preachers  for  laying  things  to  their  charge  that  were  false.  I  was  then  present :  the  debate 
grew  very  fierce :  at  last  they  drew  their  swords,  but  there  was  no  hurt  done :  yet  Cromwell 
displaced  the  governor  for  not  punishing  this. 

Wlien  the  low-countries  in  Scotland  were  thus  reduced,  some  of  the  more  eealous  of  the 
nobility  went  to  the  Highlands  in  the  year  1653.  The  earl  of  Glencaim,  a  grave  and  sober 
man,  got  the  tribe  of  the  Macdonalds  to  declare  for  the  king.  To  these  the  lord  Lorn  came 
with  about  a  thousand  men :  but  the  jealousy  of  the  father  made  the  son  be  suspected.  The 
marquis  of  Argyle  had  retired  into  his  country  when  the  king  marched  into  England ;  and 
did  not  submit  to  Monk  till  the  year  52.  Then  he  received  a  garrison ;  but  lord  Lorn  sur- 
prised a  ship  that  was  sent  about  with  provisions  to  it,  which  helped  to  support  their  little 
ill-formed  army.  Many  gentlemen  came  to  them ;  and  almost  all  the  good  horses  of  the 
kingdom  were  stolen,  and  carried  up  to  them.  They  made  a  body  of  about  3000 :  of  these 
they  had  about  500  horse.  They  endured  great  hardships ;  for  those  parts  were  not  fit  to 
entertain  men  that  had  been  accustomed  to  live  softly.  The  earl  of  Glencaim  had  almost 
spoiled  all ;  for  he  took  much  upon  him :  and  upon  some  suspicion  he  ordered  lord  Lom  to 
be  dapt  up,  who  had  notice  of  it,  and  prevented  it  by  an  escape :  otherwise  they  had  fallen 
to  cut  one  anothci^s  throats,  instead  of  marching  to  the  en^ny.  The  earl  of  Balcairas,  a  vir- 
tuous and  knowing  man,  but  somewhat  morose  in  his  humour,  went  also  among  them.  Thejr 
differed  in  their  counsels :  lord  Glencaim  was  for  falling  into  the  low-countries :  and  he 
began  to  fancy  he  should  be  another  Montrose.  Balcarras  on  the  other  hand  was  for  keeping 
in  their  fastnesses :  they  made  a  show  of  a  body  for  the  king,  which  they  were  to  keep  up  in 

*  The  hair-breadth  escapes  that  Charles  bad,  are  related  regular  moTementa,  the  attack  must  have  been  postponed 

at  length  in  Ckrendon*s  History  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  in  until  the  following  morning.     It  was  a  remarkable  coin- 

a  volume   published  in  1725,  called   ^  Doscobel,  or  a  cidenoe  that  it  was  on  the  3rd  of  September  Cromwell 

complete  History  of  the  most  miracnlous  preservation  of  died.    Charles  had  no  chance  to  win  at  Worcester,  he  was 

king  Charles  the  Second  aft«r  the  battle  of  Worcester.**  outnumbered  and  outgeneralled.     His  troops  were  dispi. 

These  are  both  very  faithful  narratives.     The  battle  was  ritcd,  and  his  officers  disunited.     Lesley  was  jealous  of 

fought  on  the  3rd  of  September,  the  very  day  on  which  Middleton ;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  young,  ineacpe> 

the  same  troops  were  defeated  at  Dunbar  in  the  previous  rienced  in  war,  and  profligate  as  be  was,  yet  preaied  to  be 

year :  this  vcm  always  considered  by  Cromwell  his  pro-  made  commander-in-chief  over  them  both  U^Cl<MiremtUni, 

pitious  day,  which  accounts  for   the  hunied  manner  in  Hi$t.  qf  the  Rebellion. 
which  he  brought  on  the  action.     If  he  had  waited  for 
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8omo  lepuiadon  as  long  as  they  could,  till  they  could  see  what  assistance  the  king  might  be 
able  to  procirre  them  from  beyond  sea  of  men,  money,  and  arms ;  whereas  if  they  went  out 
of  ihose  fast  groands,  they  could  not  hope  to  stand  before  such  a  veteran  and  well-disciplined 
anny  as  Monk  had  ;  and  if  they  met  with  the  least  check,  their  tumultuary  body  would 
soon  melt  away. 

Among  other?   one  sir  Robert  Murray,  that  had  married  lord  Balcarras's  sister,  came  among 
them ;  he  had  served  in  France,  where  he  had  got  into  such  a  degree  of  favour  with  cardinal 
RlchelieiL,  that  few  etrangeis  were  ever  so  much  considered  by  him  as  he  was.    He  was  raised 
to  be  a  colonel  there,  and  came  over  for  recruits  when  the  king  was  with  the  Scotch  army  at 
Newcastle.     There  he  grew  into  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  laid  a  design  for  his  escape, 
oC  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  duke  Hamilton's  memoirs :  he  was  the  most  universally 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  men  of  all  sides  and  sorts,  of  any  man  I  have  ever  known  in  my 
whole  life.     He  was  a  pious  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  armies  and  courts  he  spent  many 
boors  a  day  in  devotion.     He  had  gone  through  the  easy  parts  of  mathematics,  and  knew  the 
hbtory  of  nature  beyond  any  man  I  ever  yet  knew.     He  had  a  genius  much  like  Peiriski,  as 
he  is  described  by  Crassendi.     He  was  afterwards  the  first  former  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
its  first  president ;  and  while  he  lived  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  that  body.     He  had  an 
equality  of  temper  in  him  that  nothing  could  alter ;  and  was  in  practice  the  only  Stoic  I  ever 
knew.     He  had  a  great  tincture  of  one  of  their  principles ;  for  he  was  much  for  absolute 
decrees.     He  had  a  most  diffused  love  to  all  mankind,  and  he  delighted  in  every  occasion  of 
doiiig  good,  which  he  managed  with  great  discretion  and  seal.   He  had  a  superiority  of  genius 
and  comprehension  to  most  men :  and  had  the  plainest,  but  with  all  the  softest,  way  of 
reproving,  chiefly  young  people,  for  their  faults  that  I  ever  met  with.     Sir  Robert  Murray 
was  in  such  credit  in  that  little  army,  that  lord  Glencaim  took  a  strange  course  to  break  it, 
and  to  ruin  him.     A  letter  was  pretended  to  be  found  at  Antwerp,  as  written  by  him  to 
William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  that  had  been  whipping-boy  to  king  Charles  the  first, 
and  upon  tliat  had  grown  up  to  a  degree  of  favour  and  confidence  that  was  very  particular : 
be  had  a  lewd  creature  there,  whom  he  turned  off:  and  she,  to  be  revenged  on  him,  framed 
this  plot  against  him.     This  ill-forged  letter  gave  an  account  of  a  bargain  sir  Robert  had 
made  with  Monk  for  killing  the  king,  which  was  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Murray :  so  he 
prayed  him  in  his  letter  to  make  haste  and  despatch  it.     This  was  brought  to  the  earl  of 
Glencaim :  so  sir  Robert  was  severely  questioned  upon  it,  and  put  in  arrest :  and  it  was 
^wead  about  through  a  rude  army  that  he  intended  to  kill  the  king,  hoping  it  seems  that 
some  of  these  wild  people  believing  it  would  have  fallen  upon  him  without  using  any  forms. 
Upon  this  occasion  sir  Robert  practised  in  a  very  eminent  manner  his  true  chnstian  philo- 
sophy, without  showing  so  much  as  a  cloud  in  his  whole  behaviour. 

The  earl  of  Balcanas  left  the  Highlands,  and  went  to  the  king;  and  showed  him  the 
necesnty  of  sending  a  military  man  to  command  that  body,  to  whom  they  would  submit 
more  willingly  than  to  any  of  the  nobility.  Middletoun  was  sent  over,  who  was  a  gallant 
man  and  a  good  officer :  he  had  first  served  on  the  parliament's  side ;  but  he  turned  over  to 
the  king,  and  was  taken  at  Worcester  fight,  but  made  his  escape  out  of  the  Tower.  He, 
upon  his  coming  over,  did  for  some  time  lay  the  heats  that  were  among  the  Highlanders,  and 
ntsde  as  mudi  of  that  hce  of  an  army  for  another  year  as  was  possible. 

Dranunond  was  sent  by  him  to  Paris  with  an  invitation  to  the  king  to  come  among  them ; 
hr  they  had  assurances  sent  them,  that  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  disposition  to  rise  with 
them:  and  England  was  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  their  new  government,  the  army 
aid  the  pariiament  being  on  ill  terms.  The  English  were  also  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
States :  and  the  Dutch  upon  that  account  might  be  inclined  to  assist  the  king  to  give  a  diver- 
sion to  dieir  enemies'  forces.  Drummond  told  me,  that  upon  his  coming  to  Paris  he  was  called 
to  the  little  council  that  was  then  about  the  king :  and  when  he  had  delivered  his  message, 
AaneeOoT  Hyde  asked  him,  how  the  king  would  be  accommodated  if  he  came  among  them : 
he  answered,  not  so  well  as  was  fitting,  but  they  would  all  take  care  of  him  to  furnish  him 
with  every  thing  that  was  necessary.  He  wondered  that  the  king  did  not  check  the  chan- 
cdlor  in  Us  demand ;  for  he  said,  it  looked  strange  to  him,  that  when  they  were  hazarding 
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their  lives  to  help  liim  to  a  crown,  he  should  be  concerned  for  accommodation.  He  was  sent 
back  with  good  words  and  a  few  kind  letters.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1654  Morgan  marched 
into  the  Highlands,  and  had  a  small  engagement  with  Middletoun,  which  broke  that  whole 
matter,  of  which  all  people  were  grown  weary ;  for  they  had  no  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
low-countries  were  so  over-run  with  robberies  on  the  pretence  of  going  to  assist  the  High- 
landers, that  there  was  an  universal  joy  at  the  dispersing  of  that  little  unruly  army. 

After  this  the  country  was  kept  in  great  order :  some  castles  in  the  Highlands  had  garri- 
sons put  in  them,  that  were  so  careful  in  their  discipline,  and  so  exact  to  their  rules,  thai  in 
no  time  the  Highlands  were  kept  ia  better  order  than  during  the  usurpation.  There  was  a 
considerable  force  of  about  7  or  8000  men  kept  in  Scotland :  these  were  paid  exactly,  and 
strictly  disciplined.  The  pay  of  the  army  brought  so  much  money  into  the  kingdom,  that  it 
continued  all  that  while  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  Cromwell  built  three  citadels  at  Leith, 
Ayr,  and  Inverness,  besides  many  little  forts.  There  was  good  justice  done,  and  vice  was 
suppressed  and  punished ;  so  that  we  always  reckon  those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time 
of  great  peace  and  prosperity.  There  was  also  a  sort  of  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  one 
parliament,  where  Scotland  had  its  representative.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  went  up  one  of 
our  commissioners. 

The  next  scene  I  must  open  relates  to  the  church,  and  the  heats  raised  in  it  by  the  public 
resolutions,  and  tho  protestation  made  against  them.  New  occasions  of  dispute  arose.  A 
general  assembly  was  in  course  to  meet ;  and  sat  at  St.  Andrews :  so  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  presbyteries,  setting  forth  all  the  grounds  of  their  reso- 
lutions, and  complaining  of  those  who  had  protested  against  them ;  upon  which  they  desired 
that  they  would  choose  none  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  protestation  to  represent  them  in 
the  next  assembly.  This  was  only  an  advice,  and  had  been  frequently  practised  in  the  former 
years :  but  now  it  was  highly  complained  of,  as  a  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  elections, 
which  inferred  a  nullity  on  all  their  proceedings :  so  the  protestors  renewed  their  protestation 
against  the  meeting  upon  a  higher  point,  disowning  that  authority  which  hitherto  they  had 
magnified  as  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  church,  in  which  they  thought  Christ  was  in  his 
throne.  Upon  this  a  great  debate  followed,  and  many  books  were  written  in  a  course  of 
several  years.  The  public  men  said,  this  was  the  destroying  of  presbji^ery,  if  the  lesser 
number  did  not  subn^it  to  the  greater :  it  was  a  sort  of  prelacy,  if  it  was  pretended  that  votes 
ought  rather  to  be  weighed  than  counted :  parity  was  the  essence  of  their  constitution :  and 
in  this  all  people  saw  they  had  clearly  the  better  of  the  argument.  The  protestors  urged  for 
themselves,  that,  since  all  protestants  rejected  the  pretence  of  infallibility,  the  major  part  of 
the  church  might  fall  into  errors,  in  which  case  the  lesser  number  could  not  be  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  them :  they  complained  of  the  many  corrupt  clergymen  who  were  yet  among  them, 
who  were  leavened  with  the  old  leaven,  and  did  on  all  occasions  show  what  was  still  at  heart 
notwithstanding  all  their  outward  compliance :  (for  the  episcopal  clergy  that  had  gone  into 
the  covenant  and  presb}'tery  to  hold  their  livings,  struck  in  with  great  heat  to  inflame  the 
controversy :  and  it  appeared  very  visibly  that  presbytery,  if  not  held  in  order  by  the  civil 
power,  could  not  be  long  kept  in  quiet :)  if  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  the  majority 
did  not  conclude  the  matter,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  up  their  beloved  parity :  it  was  con- 
fessed that  in  doctrinal  points  the  lesser  number  was  not  bound  to  submit  to  the  greater  ; 
but  in  the  matters  of  mere  government  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  presbyterian  form 
on  any  other  bottom. 

As  this  debate  grew  hot,  and  they  were  ready  to  break  out  into  censures  on  both  sides, 
some  were  sent  down  from  the  commonwealth  of  England  to  settle  Scotland :  of  these  air 
Henry  Vane  was  one.  The  resolutioners  were  known  to  have  been  more  in  the  king^s 
interest :  so  they  were  not  so  kindly  looked  on  as  the  protestors.  Some  of  the  English  junta 
moved,  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  unite  the  two  parties.  But  Vane  opposed  this  with 
much  zeal:  he  said,  would  they  heal  the  wound  that  they  had  given  themselves,  which 
w^eakened  them  so  much  ?  The  setting  them  at  quiet  could  have  no  other  effect,  but  to  heal 
and  unite  them  in  their  opposition  to  their  authority :  he  therefore  moved,  that  they  might 
be  left  at  liberty  to  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  and  be  kept  in  a  greater  dependence  on  tho 
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temponl  aaihoiity,  ^wrhen  both  sides  were  forced  to  make  their  appeal  to  it :  so  it  was  resolved 
to  sttfier  them  to  meet  still  in  their  presbyteries  and  synods,  but  not  in  general  aasemblieSy 
whidk  bad  a  greater  face  of  union  and  autiiority. 

This  advice  ^vas  followed :  so  the  division  went  on.     Both  sides  studied  when  any  church 
became  vacant  to  get  a  man  of  their  own  party  to  be  chosen  to  succeed  in  the  election :  and 
opon  these  occasions  many  tumults  happened :  in  some  of  them  stones  were  thrown,  and 
many  were  ^wonnded^  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion.     In  all  these  disputes  the  protestors 
were  the  fiercer  side :  for  being  less  in  number  they  studied  to  make  that  up  with  their  fury. 
In  one  point  tliey  had  the  other  at  a  great  advantage,  with  relation  to  their  new  masters,  who 
required  them  to  give  over  praying  for  the  king.    The  protestors  were  weary  of  doing  it,  and 
submitted  very  readily :  but  the  others  stood  ont  longer ;  and  said,  it  was  a  duty  lying  on 
them  by  the  covenant  so  they  could  not  let  it  fall.     Upon  that  the  English  council  set  ont 
an  Older,  that  such  as  should  continue  to  pray  for  the  king  should  be  denied  the  help  of  law  to 
recover  their  tithes,  or  as  they  called  them  their  stipends.  Thistouched  them  in  a  sensible  point : 
but,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  act  upon  the  civil  authority,  they  did  enact  it  in  their  pres- 
byteries, that  since  all  duties  did  not  oblige  at  all  times,  therefore,  considering  the  present 
juncture,  in  which  the  king  could  not  protect  them,  they  resolved  to  discontinue  that  piece  of 
duty.     This  exposed  them  to  much  censure,  since  such  a  carnal  consideration  as  the  force  of 
law  for  their  benefices,  (which  all  regard  but  too  much,  though  few  will  own  it,)  seemed  to  be 
thai  whidi  determined  ihem. 

This  great  breach  among  them  being  rather  encouraged  than  suppressed  by  those  who  were 
in  power,  all  the  methods  imaginable  were  used  by  the  protestors  to  raise  their  credit  among 
the  people.  They  preached  often,  and  very  long ;  and  seemed  to  carry  their  devotions  to  a 
greater  sublimity  than  others  did.  Their  constant  topic  was,  the  sad  defection  and  corruption 
of  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  they  often  proposed  several  expedients  for  purging  it. 
The  truth  was,  they  were  more  active,  and  their  performances  were  livelier,  than  those  of  the 
public  men  *•  They  were  in  nothing  more  singular  than  in  their  communions.  In  many 
places  the  sacrament  was  discontinued  for  several  years ;  where  they  thought  the  magistracy, 
or  the  more  eminent  of  the  parish,  were  engaged  in  what  they  called  the  defection,  which 
was  much  more  looked  at  than  scandal  given  by  bad  lives.  But  where  the  greatest  part  was 
note  sound,  they  gave  the  sacrament  with  a  new  and  unusual  solemnity.  On  the  Wednesday 
before  they  held  a  fast  day  with  prayers  and  sermons  for  about  eight  or  ten  hours  together : 
on  the  Saturday  they  had  two  or  three  preparation  sermons ;  and  on  the  Lord's  day  they  had 
so  very  many,  that  the  action  continued  above  twelve  hours  in  some  places ;  and  all  ended 
with  ^ee  or  four  sermons  on  Monday  for  thanksgiving.  A  great  many  ministers  were 
brought  together  from  several  parts ;  and  high  pretenders  would  have  gone  forty  or  fifty  miles 
to  a  noted  communion.  The  crowds  were  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  churdies,  or  the 
leach  of  their  voices :  so  at  the  same  time  they  had  sermons  in  two  or  three  different  places : 
and  all  was  performed  with  great  show  of  zeal.  They  had  stories  of  many  signal  conversions 
that  were  wrought  on  these  occasions. 

It  is  scarce  credible  what  an  effect  this  had  among  the  people,  to  how  great  a  measure  of 
knowledge  they  were  brought,  and  how  readily  they  could  pray  extempore,  and  talk  of 
divine  matters.  All  this  tended  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  protestors.  The  resolutioners  tried 
to  imitate  them  in  these  practices :  but  they  were  not  thought  so  spiritual,  nor  so  ready  at 
them  :  so  the  others  had  the  chief  following.  When  the  judicatories  of  the  church  were  near 
an  equality  of  the  men  of  both  sides,  there  were  perpetual  janglings  among  them  :  at  last 
they  proceeded  to  deprive  men  of  both  sides,  as  they  were  the  majority  in  the  judicatories : 
but  because  the  possession  of  the  church,  and  the  benefice,  was  to  depend  on  the  orders  of 
the  temporal  courts,  both  sides  made  their  apj^cation  to  the  privy  council  that  Cromwell 
had  set  up  in  Scotland :  and  they  were  by  them  referred  to  Cromwell  himself.  80  they  sent 
deputies  up  to  London.  The  protestors  went  in  great  numbers :  they  came  nearer  both  .to 
the  principles  and  to  the  temper  that  prevailed  in  the  army :  so  they  were  looked  on  as  the 
better  men,  on  whom,  by  reason  of  the  first  rise  of  the  difference,   the  government 

*TIi«  meaning  most  be,  by  public  men,  those  who  acted  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  of  the  general  asMmblies,  in 
wImb  the  pabljc  Mitbority  of  the  kirk  vm»  then  vetted  by  law. — {Note  hy  the  Author'* 9  Son,)         ^* 
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might  more  oertainly  depend:    whereas  the  others  were    considered    as    more    in    the 
king's  interests. 

The  resolutioners  sent  up  one  James  Sharp,  who  had  been  long  in  England,  and  was  an  active 
and  eager  man :  he  had  a  very  small  proportion  of  learning,  and  was  but  an  indifferent  preacher : 
but  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  presbyterian  ministers  at  London,  whom  Cromwell 
was  then  courting  much,  by  reason  of  their  credit  in  the  city,  he  was,  by  an  error  that  proved 
fatal  to  the  whole  party,  sent  up  in  their  name  to  London ;  where  he  continued  for  some 
years  soliciting  their  concerns,  and  making  himself  known  to  all  sorts  of  people.  He  seemed 
more  than  ordinarily  zealous  for  presbytery.  And,  as  Cromwell  was  then  designing  to  make 
himself  king.  Dr.  Wilkins  told  me  he  often  said  to  him,  no  temporal  government  could  have 
a  sure  support  without  a  national  church  that  adhered  to  it,  and  he  thought  England  was 
capable  of  no  constitution  but  episcopacy,  to  which,  he  told  me,  he  did  not  doubt  but  Crom- 
well would  have  turned,  as  soon  as  the  design  of  his  kingship  was  settled.  Upon  this  Wil- 
kins spoke  to  Sharp,  that  it  was  plain  by  their  breach,  that  presbytery  could  not  be  managed 
60  as  to  maintain  order  among  them,  and  that  an  episcopacy  must  be  brought  in  to  settle 
them  :  but  Sharp  could  not  bear  the  discourse,  and  rejected  it  with  horror  *.  I  have  dwelt 
longer  on  this  matter,  and  opened  it  more  fully  than  was  necessary,  if  I  had  not  thought  that 
this  may  have  a  good  effect  on  the  reader,  and  show  him  how  impossible  it  is  in  a  parity  to 
maintain  peace  and  order,  if  the  magistrate  does  not  interpose :  and  if  he  does,  that  wiU  be 
cried  out  upon  by  the  zealots  of  both  sides,  as  abominable  erastianism. 

From  these  matters  I  go  next  to  set  down  some  particulars  that  I  knew  concerning  Crom- 
well, that  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  books.  Some  of  these  I  had  from  the  earls  of  Carlisle  and 
Orrery :  the  one  had  been  the  captain  of  his  guards ;  and  the  other  had  been  the  president  of 
his  council  in  Scotland.  But  he  from  whom  I  learned  the  most  was  Stouppe,  a  Grison  by 
birth,  then  minister  of  the  French  church  in  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  French  armies ;  a  man  of  intrigue,  but  of  no  virtue ;  he  adhered  to  the  protestant  religion  as 
to  outward  appearance :  he  was  much  trusted  by  Cromwell  in  fneign  afifidra ;  in  which  Crom- 
well was  often  at  a  loss,  and  having  no  foreign  language,  but  the  little  Latin  that  itaek  to 
him  from  his  education,  which  he  spoke  very  viciously  and  scantily,  had  not  the  neoeasarj 
means  of  informing  himself. 

When  Cromwell  first  assumed  the  government,  he  had  three  great  parties  of  the  nation  all 
against  him,  the  episcopal,  the  presbyterian,  and  the  republican  party.  The  last  was  the  most 
set  <m  his  ruin,  looking  on  him  as  the  person  that  had  perfidiously  broke  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  setting  up  for  himself.  He  had  none  to  rely  on  but  ihe  army ;  yet  that 
enthusiastic  temper,  that  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  raise  among  them,  made  them  very 
intractable :  many  of  the  chief  officers  were  broken,  and  imprisoned  by  him ;  and  he  flattered 
the  rest  the  best  he  could.  He  went  on  in  his  old  way  of  long  and  dark  discourses,  sermons, 
and  prayers.  As  to  the  cavalier  party,  he  was  afraid  both  of  assassination  and  other  plottings 
from  them.  As  to  the  former  of  these  he  took  a  method  that  proved  very  effectual :  he  said 
often  and  openly,  that  in  a  war  it  was  necessary  to  return  upon  any  side  all  the  violent  things 
that  any  of  the  one  side  did  to  the  other:  this  was  done  for  preventing  greater  mia- 
chief^  and  for  bringing  men  to  frdr  war;  therefore,  he  said,  assassinations  were  such 
detestable  things,  that  he  would  never  begin  them :  but  if  any  of  the  king^s  party  should 
endeavour  to  assassinate  him,  and  fiul  in  it,  he  would  make  an  assassinating  war  of  it, 
and  destroy  the  whole  family :  and  he  pretended  he  had  instruments  to  execute  it,  vdien- 
soever  he  siiould  give  order  for  it.  The  terror  of  this  was  a  better  security  to  him  than  his  guards. 

The  other  as  to  their  plottings  was  the  more  dangerous.  But  he  understood  that  one  sir 
Richard  Willis  was  chancellor  Hyde's  chief  confidant,  to  whom  he  Mrrote  often,  and  to  whom 
all  the  party  submitted,  looking  on  him  as  an  able  and  wise  man  in  whom  they  confided 
absolutely.  So  he  found  a  way  to  talk  with  him :  he  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt  any  of 
the  party :  his  design  was  rather  to  save  them  from  ruin :  they  were  apt  after  their  cnpe  to 

*  He  loon  after  aecepted  the  archbiBhopric  of  Su  Andrewt,  and  became  one  of  the  seTeiest  penecaton  ef 
the  pretbyterians. 

'*  For  renegadoes,  who  ne*er  turn  by  halves, 
Are  bound  in  conidonee  to  be  double  knaTes«** 
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nn  into  foolish  and  ill-oonoeiied  plota,  whidi  fiignified  nothing  but  to  ruin  those  who  engaged 
in  ihem :  he  kne^w  they  consulted  him  in  every  thing  :  all  he  desired  of  him  was  to  know 
«U  their  plots^  that  he  might  so  disconcert  them  that  none  might  ever  suffer  for  them  :  if  he 
dapt  any  of  them  up  in  prison,  it  should  only  be  for  a  little  time ;  and  they  should  be  inter- 
rogated only  about  some  trifling  discourse,  but  never  about  the  business  they  had  been  engaged 
in.  He  offered  ^Willis  whatever  he  would  accept  of,  and  to  give  it  when  or  as  he  pleased.  He 
durst  not  ask  or  take  above  200/.  a  year.  None  was  trusted  with  this  but  his  secretary  Thurloe, 
who  was  a  very  dexterous  man  at  getting  intelligence. 

Thus  Cromwell  had  all  the  king^s  party  in  a  net.  He  let  them  dance  in  it  at  pleasure : 
and  upon  occasions  clapt  them  up  for  a  short  while  :  but  nothing  was  ever  discovered  that 
hurt  any  of  them.  In  conclusion,  after  Cromwell's  death,  Willis  continued  to  give  notice  of 
every  thing  to  Thurloe.  At  last,  when  the  plot  was  laid  among  the  cavaliers  for  a  general 
insurrection,  the  king  was  decdred  to  come  over  to  that  which  was  to  be  raised  in  Sussex :  he 
was  to  have  landed  near  Chichester,  all  by  Willis's  management :  and  a  snare  was  laid  for  him, 
in  whidi  he  would  probably  have  been  caught,  if  Morland,  Thurloe's  under-secretary,  who  was 
a  prying  man,  had  not  discovered  the  correspondence  between  his  master  and  Willis,  and 
warned  the  king  of  his  danger.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  those  who  had  trusted 
Willis  so  mnch,  and  who  thought  him  £uthful  in  all  respects,  to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of 
80  black  a  treachery :  so  Morland's  advertisement  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  create  jealousy. 
But  he,  to  give  a  full  conviction,  observed  where  the  Beeretary  laid  some  letters  of  advice,  on 
which  he  saw  he  relied  most,  and  getting  the  key  of  that  cabinet  in  his  hand  to  seal  a  letter 
with  a  seal  that  hung  to  it,  he  took  the  impression  of  it  in  wax,  and  got  a  key  to  be  made 
from  it,  by  which  he  opened  the  cabinet,  and  sent  over  some  of  the  most  important  of  those 
lettaos.  The  hand  was  known,  and  this  artful  but  black  treachery  was  discovered ;  so  the 
design  el  the  rising  was  laid  aside.  Sir  George  Booth  having  engaged  at  the  same  time  to 
laise  a  body  in  Cheshire,  two  several  messengers  were  sent  to  him  to  let  him  know  the 
design  oould  not  be  executed  at  the  time  appointed :  but  both  these  persons  were  suspected 
by  some  garrisons  through  whidi  they  must  pass,  as  giving  no  good  account  of  themselves  in 
a  time  of  jealousy,  and  were  so  long  stopped,  that  they  could  not  give  him  notice  in  time :  so 
he  very  gallantly  performed  his  put :  but  not  being  seconded  he  was  soon  cnuhed  by  Lam- 
bert.    Thus  Willis  lost  the  merit  of  great  and  long  services.    This  was  one  of  Cromwell's 


As  for  the  presbyterians,  they  were  so  apprehensive  of  the  fury  of  the  commonwealth 
party,  that  they  thought  it  a  deliverance  to  be  rescued  out  of  their  hands :  many  of  the  re- 
pobliGaiis  began  to  profess  deism :  and  ahnost  all  of  them  were  for  destroying  all  clergymen, 
and  for  breaking  every  thing  that  looked  like  the  union  of  a  national  church.  They  were  for 
pulling  down  the  churches,  for  discharging  the  tithes,  and  for  leaving  religion  free,  as  they 
called  it,  without  either  encouragement  or  restraint.  Cromwell  assured  the  presbyterians,  he 
would  maintain  a  public  ministry  with  all  due  encouragement ;  and  he  joined  them  in  a  com- 
mission with  some  independents,  to  be  the  triers  of  all  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  bene- 
fices. These  disposed  also  of  all  the  churches  that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  of  the 
bishops,  and  of  the  cathedral  churches :  so  this  softened  them. 

He  stndied  to  divide  the  commonwealth  party  among  themselves,  and  to  set  the  fifth-mon- 
aidiy  men  and  the  enthusiasts  against  those  who  pretended  to  little  or  no  religion,  and  acted 
only  upcm  the  prindples  of  civil  liberty ;  such  as  Algernon  Sidney,  Henry  Nevill,  Martin, 
Wildman,  and  Harrington.  The  fiffch-monardiy  men  seemed  to  be  really  on  expectation  every 
day  when  Christ  should  appear :  John  Goodwin  headed  these,  who  first  brought  in  Armi- 

*  direodon   oofifinns    the  namtiye  of   sir  Richard  by  tlie  king  and  liis  friends.    The  phins  of  the  marqais  of 

WHfiirs  treachery,  in  every  perticiilar.     He  had  bithfally  Onnond,  and  of  others  who  favoured  the  royalist  cause, 

Mived  f he  kii^a  &ther,  and  had  always  met  with  his  were  thwarted  in  ways  that  seemed  inexplicahle,  suspicions 

ifprohatioa,  except  in  declining  to  he  removed  from  the  were  aroused,  confidence  was  destroyed  among  the  king's 

fncrmnhip  of  Newark  to  the  command  of  the  king^s  friends,  and  yet  no  open  discovery  of  their  plots  was  ever 

gMi4;  a  i^Mal  tfnt  Clareodoii  states  enough  to  show  attempted.     Willis  must  have  hargained  that  no  hlood 

«Miid  h^n  beeo  very  excusable  at  any  time  but  daring  should  be  shed  in  conaeqnence  of  his  discoveries. — {HisL 

«c&  M  aviZ  cooteft  aa  ««•  *bea  at  its  height.    He  was  a  i^RebeUion,  iii.  523,  &c.  foLed. ;  iS'tr  Pkiiip  WarwidcU 

geaUenaa  <^  good  laiiiil/,   high  coursge,  and  talented,  itfipmotrx.  288.) 

btth  ia  drU  md  military  a^in,  and  entirely  unsuspected 
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nianism  among  the  sectaries,  for  he  was  for  liberty  of  all  sorts.  Cromwell  hated  that  doctrine : 
for  his  beloved  notion  was,  that  once  a  child  of  GK>d  was  always  a  child  of  Crod :  now  he  luid 
led  a  very  strict  life  for  above  eight  years  together  before  the  war :  so  he  comforted  himself 
much  with  his  reflections  on  that  time,  and  on  the  certainty  of  perseverance.  But  none  of 
the  preachers  were  so  thorough  paced  for  him,  as  to  temporal  matters,  as  Gk)odwin  was ;  for 
he  not  only  justified  the  putting  the  king  to  death,  but  magnified  it  as  the  most  glorious  action 
men  were  capable  of.  He  filled  all  people  with  such  expectation  of  a  glorious  thousand  years 
speedily  to  begin,  that  it  looked  like  a  madness  possessing  them. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  for  Cromwell  to  satisfy  those,  when  he  took  the  power  into  his  own 
hands ;  sinoe  that  looked  like  a  step  to  kingship,  which  Goodwin  had  long  represented  as  the 
great  Anti-christ,  that  hindered  Christ's  being  set  on  his  throne.  To  these  he  said,  and,  as  some 
have  told  me,  with  many  tears,  that  he  would  rather  have  taken  a  shepherd's  staff  than  the 
protectorship,  since  nothing  was  more  contrary  to  his  genius  than  a  show  of  greatness :  but 
he  saw  it  was  necessary  at  that  time  to  keep  the  nation  from  falling  into  extreme  disorder, 
and  from  becoming  open  to  the  conmion  enemy :  and,  therefore,  he  only  stepped  in  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  he  phrased  it,  in  that  interval,  till  Grod  should  direct  them  on  what 
bottom  they  ought  to  settle :  and  he  assured  them,  that  then  he  would  surrender  the  heavy 
load  lying  upon  him,  with  a  joy  equal  to  the  sorrow  with  which  he  was  affected  while  under 
that  show  of  dignity.  To  men  of  this  stamp  he  would  enter  into  the  terms  of  their  old 
equality,  shutting  the  door,  and  making  them  sit  down  covered  by  him,  to  let  them  see  how 
little  he  valued  those  distances,  that  for  form  sake  he  was  bound  to  keep  up  vrith  others. 
These  discourses  commonly  ended  in  a  long  prayer.  Thus  with  much  ado,  he  managed  the 
republican  enthusiasts,  llie  other  republicans  he  called  the  heathens,  and  professed  he  could 
not  so  eafiily  work  upon  them.  He  had  some  chaplains  of  all  sorts :  and  he  begun  in  his 
latter  years  to  be  gentler  towards  those  of  the  church  of  England.  They  had  their  meetings 
in  several  places  about  London  without  any  disturbance  from  him.  In  conclusion,  even  the 
papists  courted  him :  and  he  with  great  dissimulation  carried  things  with  all  sorts  of  people 
farther  than  was  thought  possible,  considering  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  all  his  par- 
liaments :  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  life  and  all  his  arts  were  exhausted  at  once, 
and  that  if  he  had  lived  much  longer  he  could  not  have  held  things  together. 

The  debates  came  on  very  high  for  setting  up  a  king.  All  the  lawyers,  chiefly  Glyn, 
Maynard,  Fountain,  and  St.  John,  were  vehemently  for  this.  They  said,  no  new  government 
could  be  settled  legally  but  by  a  king,  who  should  pass  bills  for  such  a  form  as  should  be 
agreed  on.  Till  then  all  they  did  was  like  building  upon  sand :  still  men  were  in  danger  of 
a  revolution :  and  in  that  case  all  that  had  been  done  would  be  void  of  itself,  as  contrary  to 
a  law  yet  in  being  and  not  repealed.  Till  that  was  done,  every  man  that  had  been  concerned 
in  the  war,  and  in  the  blood  that  was  shed,  chiefly  the  king^s,  was  still  obnoxious :  and 
no  vrarrants  could  be  pleaded,  but  what  were  founded  on  or  approved  of  by  a  law  passed  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  They  might  agree  to  trust  this  king  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and 
to  make  his  power  determine  as  soon  as  they  pleased,  so  that  he  should  be  a  fdo  ds  se^  and 
consent  to  an  act,  if  need  were,  of  extinguishing  both  name  and  thing  for  ever.  And  as  no 
man's  person  was  safe  till  that  was  done,  so  they  said  all  the  grants  and  sales  that  had  been 
-made  were  null  and  void :  all  men  that  had  gathered  or  disposed  of  the  public  money  were 
for  ever  accountable.  In  short,  this  point  was  mado  out  beyond  the  possibility  of  answering 
it,  except  upon  enthusiastic  principles.  But  by  that  sort  of  men  all  this  was  called  a  mistrusting 
of  God,  and  a  trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesh :  they  had  gone  out,  as  they  said,  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles,  to  whom  they  had  made  the  appeal :  he  had  heard 
them  and  appeared  for  them,  and  now  they  could  trust  him  no  longer :  they  had  pulled  down 
;monarchy  with  the  monarch,  and  would  they  now  build  that  up  which  they  had  destroyed  ? 
They  had  solemnly  vowed  to  God  to  be  true  to  the  commonwealth,  without  a  king  or  kingship  : 
and  under  that  vow,  as  tmder  a  banner,  they  had  fought  and  prevailed :  but  now  they  must 
be  secure,  and  in  order  to  that  go  back  to  Egypt :  they  thought  it  was  rather  a  happiness  that 
they  were  still  under  a  legal  danger :  this  might  be  a  mean  to  make  them  more  cautious  and 
diligent :  if  kings  were  invaders  of  Qo^a  right,  and  usurpers  upon  men's  liberties,  why 
must  they  have  recouise  to  such  a  wicked  engine  ?  Upon  these  grounds  they  stood  out :  and 
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they  looked  on  all  that  was  offered  about  the  limiting  this  king  in  his  power,  as  the  gilding 

the  pill :  ike  aeaertors  of  those  laws  that  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  king,  would  no  sooner 

have  one,  than,  they  would  bring  forth  out  of  the  same  store  house  all  that  related  to  the 

power  and  prerogative  of  this  king :  therefore  they  would  not  hearken  to  any  thing  that  was 

offered  on  tbat  liead,  but  rejected  it  with  scorn.     Many  of  them  began  openly  to  say,  if  we 

must  have  a  king  in  consequence  of  so  much  law  as  was  alleged,  why  should  we  not  rather 

have  that  king  to  whom  the  law  certainly  pointed,  than  any  other  ?    The  earl  of  Orrery  told 

me,  that,  coining  one  day  to  Cromwell  during  those  heats,  and  telling  him  he  had  been  ixi 

the  city  all  that  day,  Cromwell  asked  him  what  news  he  had  heard  there  ?     The  other 

answered,  that  he  was  told  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  king,  who  was  to  be  restored  and  to 

many  his  daughter.     Cromwell  expressing  no  indignation  at  this,  lord  Orrery  said,  in  the 

state  to  which  things  were  brought,  he  saw  not  a  better  expedient :  they  might  bring  him  in 

on  what  terms  they  pleased :  and  Cromwell  might  retain  the  same  authority  he  then  had 

with  less  trouhle.  Cromwell  answered,  **  the  king  can  never  forgive  his  father's  blood."  Orrery 

said,  he  was  one  of  many  that  were  concerned  in  that,  but  he  would  be  alone  in  the  merit  of 

restoring  him.     Cromwell  replied,  he  is  so  damnably  debauched  he  would  undo  us  all ;  and 

so  turned  to  another  discourse  without  any  emotion,  which  made  Orrery  conclude  he  had  often 

thought  of  that  expedient. 

Before  the  day  in  which  he  refused  the  offer  of  the  kingship  that  was  made  to  him  by  the 
parliament,  he  had  kept  himself  on  such  a  reserve  that  no  man  knew  what  answer  he  would 
give.  It  was  thought  more  likely  he  would  accept  of  it :  but  that  which  determined  him  to 
the  contrary  was,  that,  when  he  went  down  in  the  morning  to  walk  in  St.  James's  Park, 
Fleetwood  and  Desborough  were  waiting  for  him  :  the  one  had  married  his  daughter,  and  the 
other  his  sister.  With  these  he  entered  into  much  discourse  on  the  subject,  and  argued  for 
it :  he  said,  it  was  a. tempting  of  God  to  expose  so  many  worthy  men  to  death  and  poverty, 
when  there  was  a  certain  way  to  secure  them.  The  others  insisted  still  on  the  oaths  they  had 
taken.  He  said,  these  oaths  were  against  the  power  and  t3rTanny  of  kings,  but  not  against 
the  four  letters  that  made  the  word  king.  In  conclusion,  they,  believing  from  his  discourse 
that  he  intended  to  accept  of  it,  told  him,  they  saw  great  confiisions  would  follow  on  it :  and 
SB  they  could  not  serve  him  to  set  up  the  idol  they  had  put  down,  and  had  sworn  to  keep 
down,  so  they  would  not  engage  in  any  thing  against  him,  but  would  retire  and  look  on.  So 
they  offered  him  their  commissions,  since  they  were  resolved  not  to  serve  a  king :  he  desired 
they  would  stay  till  they  heard  his  answer.  It  was  believed,  that  he,  seeing  two  persons 
80  near  him  ready  to  abandon  him,  concluded  that  many  others  would  follow  tiheir  example ; 
and  therefore  thought  it  was  too  bold  a  venture.  So  he  refused  it,  but  accepted  of  the  con- 
tmnanoe  of  his  protectorship.  Yet,  if  he  had  lived  out  the  next  winter,  as  the  debates  were 
to  have  been  brought  on  again,  so  it  was  generally  thought  he  would  have  accepted  of  the 
offer.  And  it  is  yet  a  question  what  the  effect  of  that  would  have  been.  Some  have  thought 
it  would  have  brought  on  a  general  settlement,  since  the  law  and  the  ancient  government  were 
again  to  take  place :  others  have  fancied  just  the  contrary,  that  it  would  have  engaged  the 
army,  so  that  they  would  either  have  deserted  the  service,  or  have  revolted  from  him,  and 
peihaps  have  killed  him  in  the  first  fray  of  the  tumult.  I  will  not  determine  which  of  these 
would  have  most  probably  happened.  In  these  debates  some  of  the  cavalier  party,  or  rather 
their  chOdren,  came  to  bear  some  share.  They  were  then  all  zealous  commonwealths-men, 
according  to  the  directions  sent  them  from  those  about  the  king.  Their  business  was  to 
oppose  Cromwell  on  all  his  demands,  and  so  to  weaken  him  at  home,  and  expose  him  abroad. 
When  some  of  the  other  party  took  notice  of  this  great  change,  from  being  the  abettors  of 
prerogative  to  become  the  patrons  of  liberty,  they  pretended  their  education  in  the  court  and 
their  obligation  to  it  had  engaged  them  that  way ;  but  now  since  that  was  out  of  doors,  they 
had  the  common  principles  of  human  nature  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  them.  By  this  mean, 
as  the  old  republicans  assisted  and  protected  them,  so  at  the  same  time  they  strengthened  the 
faction  against  Cromwell.  But  these  very  men  at  the  restoration  shook  off  this  disguise,  and 
reverted  to  their  old  principles  for  a  high  prerogative  and  absolute  power.  They  said  they 
Were  for  liberty,  when  it  was  a  mean  to  distress  one  who  they  thought  had  no  right  to  govern ; 
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but  when  the  goyemment  retaraed  to  its  old  channel,  thej  were  still  as  finn  to  all  prerogative 
notions,  and  as  great  enemies  to  liberty  as  ever  *. 

I  go  next  to  give  an  account  of  Cromwell's  transactions  with  relation  to  foreign  afiairs. 
He  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim  to  spare  no  cost  or  charge  in  order  to  procure  him  intelligence. 
When  he  understood  what  dealers  the  Jews  were  every  where  in  that  trade  that  depends  on 
nowSy  the  advancing  money  upon  high  or  low  interests  in  proportion  to  the  rLsk  they  run,  or 

*  It  sppean  probable,  tbat  tbe  plan  of  raising  Cromwell  aeqnenoot  of  Uieae  crimes  upon  the  condition  that  he 

to  the  crown  was  supported  by  his  enemies,  as  well  as  by  proposed  his  assumption  of  the  royal  title  to  the  House 

some  of  his  friends.     The  only  plea  urgod  by  those  who  of  Commons*. 

did  not  desire  to  establish  a  republic  in  the  time  of  Charles  Pack  now  was  one  of  the  leprosentatiTee  of  the  dty,  and 

I.,  and  who  yet  opposed  the  goTemment  of  this  monarch,  tho  wishes  of   the  metropolis  had  then  much  greater 

Was  that  ho  infringed  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  weight  than  they  have  now. 

particularly  upon  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  endeavoured  This  assertion  is  rendered  mote  probable  by  die  cer« 

to  establish  himself  as  an  absolute  king.  I  have  elsewhere  tatnty  since  established,  that  not  only  secretary  Thvrloo, 

traced  the  progress  of  the  civil  struggle  that  ensued,  a  the  sagpuaous  and  trusty  adviser  of  the  protector,  but 

struggle  that  would  probably  have  been  longer  shunned,  the  &mily  of  the  protector,  and  the  protector  himself, 

and  more  temperately  conducted  by  the  partisans  on  each  all  &voiirad  the  measure  i*. 

side,  could  they  have  foreseen  that  their  course  was  leading  The  resolution  to  petition  Cromwell  to  assume  the  title 

to  the  tragedy  of  the  high  court  of  justice.    An  event  of  king  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  majori* 

among  many  others  warning  us  to  bo  temperate  in  our  ties  more  than  doubling  the  number  of  those  who  opposed 

efforts  for  political  change,  and  to  beware  who  we  unite  it     It  was  to  have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitelocke,  but 

with  in  striving  for  the  desired  reform.    In  that  instance,  be  says,   tbat  not  approving  some  of  its  passages,  ho 

a  majority  of  the  supporters  of  limited  monarchy  planted  declined  the  nsdertaking,  and  that  "  to  gain  honour,**  it 

their  forward  footsteps  by  the  side  of  the  avowed  repub-  was  brought  forward  by  sir  Christopher  |. 

licans,  and  Hampden's  motto  was  prophetic  of  the  then  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  protector  on  the 

determined  Cste  of  his  party.    NuUa  vetHgia  reirwrtvm,  31st  of  March,  1657,  and  during  more  than  five  weeks 

There  was  indeed  no  retreat,  Uae  tide  of  change  swept  he  continued  to  hold  protracted  conferences  with  the  com- 

on ;  and  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check  its  progress ;  mittee  the  house  had  appointed  to  be  its  representativea. 

one  barrier  of  the  constitution  gave  way  after  another.  Members  of  that  committee  were  Mr.  Whitelocke  and 

until  not  one  remained — and  then  succeeded   the  next  LordBroghill§,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently  favoured 

bitter  experience  that  constitutions  are  not  the  easy  ere-  by  Charles  II. ;  and  of  the  others,  the  chief  justices  Sc 

ations  of  a  party — a  tyrant  had  been  removed,  for  Charles  John  and  Glynn,  sir  ChsrlesWolseley,  sir  Richard  Onslow, 

was  a  tyrant,  not  the  less  dangerous  for  being  amiable  in  Mr.  Lenthall,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ftennes,  Colonel  Philip,  Mr. 

private  life,  and  ititeresting,  ftom  being  msgnanimous  in  Jones,  and  Mr.  lisle,  not  one,  except  the  last,  had  any 

his  seasons  of  sorrow    but  to  him  succeeded  a  series  of  eoncem  in  tlie  condemnation  of  Charies  L ;  and  even  Mr. 

tyrants — the  rump,  the  council  of  state,  the  protector  Usle  did  not  consent  to  this  monarch*s  execution  ||.  These 

Cromwell,  wen  aU  deserving  of  that  epithet,  for,  however  then  who  persusded  Cromwell  to  become  king  vrere  not 

differing  in  abilities,  they  were  all  as  despotic,  and  all  the  extreme  opponents  of  the  Stuarts :  whether  they  in* 

guilty  of  acts,  as  regardless  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  tended  to  promote  the  restoration  by  thb  proposition  can- 

as  ever  were  perpetrated  by  Charles,  in  his  haughtiest  and  not  bo  now  absolutely  determined,  but  other  authorities 

sternest  moods.  sgieo  that  none  were  forwarder  in  supporUng  it,  than 

The  temperate  opponents  of  Charles  L,  therefore,  were  some  who  had  always  been  reputed  faithful  to  the  king,  and 

not  inconsbtent  in  endeavonring  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  wishers  for  hisrestomtion,  and  that  many  of  them  thought 

the  throne.     Even  when  the  first  Cromwell  was  in  the  this  measure  would  promote  it,  for  they  believed  that  the 

xenith  of  his  power,  a  deep  under-plot  was  proceeding  to  army,  and  the  whole  nation,  would  then  incline,  rather  to 

obtain  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  &mily.     Open  oppo.  maintain  a  legitimate  monareh,  than  one  whose  hypocrisy 

tttion  of  every  kind,  short  of  war,  had  been  tried  to  pre-  would  by  this  means  be  rendered  so  glaring  .^ 

vent  Cromwell  obtaining  supreme  povrer,  but  he  had  the  Numerous  were  the  audiences  between  CromweU  and 

army  to  back  him  in  his  resolutions,  and  ho  had  swept  the  committee — ^he  was  evidently  willing  to  be  convinced, 

away  all  open  opposition — he  was  king  in  every  cireum-  and  had  actually  announced  his  resolution  to  accede  to  tho 

•lanoe  but  the  name.     With  the  ignorant  there  is  much  in  proposal  to  some  of  his  friends ;  aoc4Mding  to  Wellwood 

a  mere  name,  and  the  friends  <^  the  Stuarts  eppeer  to  the  crown  was  actually  made,  and  brought  to  Whitehall, 

have  endeavoured  to  have  availed   themselves  of  this  when  the  army  announcing  to  the  parliament,  that  "  they 

prejudice  with  consummate  si^acity.     They  now  endea-  had  hazarded  Uieir  lives  against  monarchy,  and  were  still 

vourod  to  persuade  Cromwell  to  adopt  the  title  of  king,  ready  to  do  so,'*  was  a  hint  that  Cromwell  thought  it 

He  was  within  a  step  of  the  trap,  and  wu  not  saved  from     — ~ — ~- 

It  by  his  own  penetration.  •  Heath's  Chronicle,  386.  A  Narrative  of  the  late  Par- 
It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  sll  who  supported  this  liament,  by  a  fiiend  of  the  Commonwealth,   17.    Sir 
rare  were  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  for  many,  Christopher  was  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  ait  among  »-*- 


beyond  a  doubt,  were  its  advocates  in  the  hope  of  furthering  peers,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  "the  other  house." — 

their  own  ambition  by  such  an  event      Such  a  character  {Thurhe's  StaU  Papers,  4c.) 

was   sir  Christopher   Pack,  who,  when  lord   mayor  of  fThurioe's  Stote  Papers,  vi.  281,  292,  810.     White- 
London  in  1655,  waa  knighted  by  Cromwell     He  was  lock's  Memorials,  646.     Ludlow's  Memoiit,  ii.  583,  te. 
very  far  from  an  iromacnUte  character  if  the  statemenu  Wellwood's  Memoirs,  by  Maseres,  102i 
of  some  adverse  annalists  are  to  bo  credited.    They  charge  J  Memorials,  647. 
him  with  embezzling  tho  subscriptions  rsised  for   tho  {  Afterwards  earl  of  Orrery, 
relief  of  the  Piedmont  protestants ;   and  with  being  a  H  ^•rh  Hist  xxi.  65—96. 

deiaulter  in  his  acconnto  as  a  commissioner  of  the  excise.  H[  Clarendon's  HiU.  of  Rebel,  iii.,  461,  foL  ed.   Mer- 

Tliey  sdd  that  Cromwell  sheltered  him  from  the  con-  rices's  Memoin  of  Eogpr  Eari  of  Orrery,  cap.  5, 
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the  gain  to  be  made  as  the  times  might  tuna,  and  in  the  bnying  and  selling  of  the  actions  of 
money  80  advanced,  he,  more  upon  that  account  than  in  compliance  with  the  principle  of 
toleration,  brought  a  company  of  them  over  to  England,  and  gave  them  leave  to  build  a  syna- 
gogue.    All  tbe  while  that  he  was  negociating  this,  they  were  sure  and  good  spies  for  him, 
especially  witb  relation  to  Spain  and  Portugal.     The  earl  of  Orrery  told  me,  he  was  once 
walking  with  him  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  and  a  man  almost  in  rags  came  in 
view .  ho  presently  dismissed  lord  Orrery,  and  carried  that  man  into  his  closet ;  who  brought 
him  an  account  of  a  great  sum  of  money  that  the  Spaniards  were  sending  over  to  pay  their  army 
in  Flanders,  but  in  a  Dutch  man  of  war :   and  he  told  him  the  places  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  money  was  lodged.     Cromwell  sent  an  express  immediately  to  &nith,  afterwards  sir 
Jeremy  Smith,  who  lay  in  the  Downs,  telling  him  that  vrithin  a  day  or  two,  such  a  Dutch 
ship  would  pass  the  Channel,  whom  he  must  visit  for  the  Spanish  money,  which  was  contra- 
band  goods,  we  being  then  in  war  with  Spain.     So  when  the  ship  passed  by  Dover,  Smith 
seat  and  demanded  leave  to  search  him.     The  Dutdli  captain  answered,  none  but  his  masters 
might  search  him.     Smith  sent  him  word,  he  had  set  up  an  hour-ghias,  and  if  before  that 
was  run  out  he  did  not  submit  to  the  search,  he  would  force  it.     The  captain  saw  it  was  in 
rain  to  struggle,  and  so  all  the  money  was  found.  Next  time  that  Cromwell  saw  Orrery  ho 
told  him,  he  had  his  intelligence  from  that  contemptible  man  he  saw  him  go  to  some  days 
before.     He  had  on  all  occasions  very  good  intelligence :  he  knew  every  thing  that  passed  in 
the  king^s  little  court :  and  yet  none  of  his  spies  were  discovered,  but  one  only. 

The  greatest  dif&culty  on  him  in  his  foreign  afiairs  was,  what  side  to  choose,  France  or 
Spain.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  then  in  the  Netherlands  with  a  great  many  protestants 
about  him.  He  set  the  Spaniards  on  making  great  steps  towards  the  gaining  Cromwell  into 
their  mterests.  ^>ain  ordered  their  ambassador  to  compliment  him :  he  was  esteemed  one 
of  their  ablest  men  :  his  name  was  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas :  he  offered  that  if  Cromwell 
would  join  with  them,  they  would  engage  themselves  to  make  no  peace  till  he  should  recover 


dnpodsm  imder  the  title  of  Lord  Protector.  his  station  for  Hfe,  he  could  not  expect  to  tnnuoit  it  to 

The  Mme  year  gave  birth   to  another  plan  for  the  his  posterity ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  kinir,  exiled 

Rstontion  of  the  Stoart  fcmily,  by  uniting  it  to  that  of  and  reduced  in  cireumstances,  would  make  him  cenena  of 

CroaiweU.  Lofd  Broghill  was  equally  in  favour  with  both  .11  the  forces  for  life,  or  such  other  terms  as  he  might 

fcatlirs,  and  thoogfa  he  continued  to  serve  under  the  latter,  stipuUte.     The  loyalists  would  leadily  support  this  plan ; 

there  a  no  doubt  he  would  rather  have  scted  under  a  and  as  his  daughter  would  piobably  be  the  mother  of  a 

duly  heieditary  monarchy,  and  that  he  continued  to  servo  ss  fiunily,  he  would  thereby  be  endeared  to,  and  strengthen 

apublkmanbecan8chcbelicved,andbelicvedcoTrectly,that  his  interest  both  with  the  king  and  the  nation.  He  would 

he  amid  benefit  hu  country.  Being  thus  trusted,  he  had  have  the  king  for  his  son-in-law;  his  grandchild,  heir 

cctasioiial  opportunities   of  corresponding  secretly  with  apparent  to  the  crown ;  and  the  power  of  the  kingdom 

penoos  who  were  with  Charles  II.  on  the  continent,  and  under  his  command. 

through  them  fnqnipcd  of  tliat  prince  whether  he  would  Cromwell  listened  to  these  reasons  with  deep  attention ; 

obfeet  to  marry  the  lady  Prances,  Cromweirs  youngest  md  when  his  lordship  had  finished,  resumed  his  pscing  of 

daughter.    His  answer  was  favourable,  and  he  was  desired  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  in  sUence— and  then  observed, 

to  promote  the  match  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  **the  king  will  never  fotgive  me  the  death  of  his  frther." 

Thus  sanctioned,  he  acquainted  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Lord  Broghill  suggested  that  some  one  might  be  employed 

CrsBweU  with  the  project,  and  finding  them   equally  to  ascertain  the  king's  sentiments,  and  offered  himself  to 

sgreeable,  he  caused  a  rumour  of  it  to  be  dispersed  in  the  be  the  mediator.     He  also  observed,  that  he,  Cromwell, 

chy,  and  upon  his  return  thence,  proceeded  to  an  interview  ^aj  but  one  in  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  but  that 

in  private  with  CromwelL  Upon  joining  him  the  protector  ho  would  have  the  sole  merit  of  restoring  the  present. 

iaqidred  ''where  he  had  been?"  and  then,  '« what  news  But  Cromwell  repeated  with  more  emphasis,  «  the  king 

there  waa?"  Lord  Broghill  replied, "  veiy  strange  news,"  cannot,  and  wfll  not,  forgive  the  death  of  his  father,*'— 

od  apon  Cmnweirs  earaest  mquiry  for  particulars,  and  and  adding  some  remark  upon  his  immorality,  and  that  he 

fnaamg  not  to  be  offended,  proceeded  jocularly  to  tell  ^ould  ruin  their  party,  positively  refused  to  assent  to  the 

hiss  that  « it  was  rumoured  he  was  going  to  msiry  his  plan.  Cromwell's  wife  and  daughter  subsequently  exerted 

daqghler  Fnacea  to  the  kin^  »  "  And  what,"  said  Crom-  their  influence,  but  in  vain  ♦.     The  latter  married  a  few 

udl  merrily,  "what  do  the  fools  thmk  of  it?"     "  All  months  subsequcnUy  to  a  son  of  Lord  Rich,  Cromwell 

Hke  it,"  rejoined  lord  Broghill,  **  and  think  it  the  wisest  giving  her   16,000/.   as  a  fortune.— rAwrW*   State 

tbiagyoa  conld  do,  if  you  could  accomplish  it."     **  And  Papers^  vi. 


4»  you  beher'e  so  too  P  **  said  Cromwell  pausbg;  and  upon 
he  did,  the  protector  resumed  bis  walk  to 


sad  60  in  the  nom  with  bia  hands  behind  him  for  some  *  Morrioe's  Life  and  State  Papers  of  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
tiaw,  and  then  asked  his  lordship  **  what  reasons  he  had  21.  Mr.  Morrice  was  his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  Bnniet 
6r  fcy  caofaB  ?  "    Lord  Broghill  then  reminded  him  how    says  he  had  the  relation  from  the  earl  himself. 
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Calais  again  to  England.  This  was  rery  agreeable  to  Cromwell,  who  thonght  it  would  reoom-* 
mend  him  much  to  the  nation,  if  he  conld  restore  that  town  again  to  the  English  empire, 
after  it  had  been  a  hundred  years  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Mazarin  hearing  of  this  sent 
one  over  to  negociate  with  him,  but  at  first  without  a  character :  and,  to  outbid  the  Spaniard, 
he  offered  to  assist  Cromwell  to  take  Dunkirk,  which  was  a  place  of  much  more  importance. 
The  prince  of  Conde  sent  over  likewise  to  offer  Cromwell  to  turn  protestant ;  and,  if  he 
would  give  him  a  fleet  with  good  troops,  he  would  make  a  descent  in  Guienne,  where  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  the  protestants ;  and  that  he  should  so  distress 
France,  as  to  obtain  such  conditions  for  them,  and  for  England,  as  Cromwell  himself  should 
dictate.  Upon  this  offer  Cromwell  sent  Stoupe  round  all  France  to  talk  with  their  most 
eminent  men,  to  see  into  their  strength,  into  tiieir  present  disposition,  the  oppressions  they 
lay  under,  and  their  inclinations  to  trust  the  prince  of  Conde.  He  went  from  Paris  down 
the  Loire,  then  to  Bourdeaux,  from  thence  to  Montauban,  and  across  the  south  of  France  to 
Lyons :  he  was  instructed  to  talk  to  them  only  as  a  traveller,  and  to  assure  them  of  Crom- 
well's zeal  and  care  for  them,  which  he  magnified  every  where.  The  protestants  were  then 
very  much  at  their  ease :  for  Mazarin,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  enrich  his  family,  took 
care  to  maintain  the  edicts  better  than  they  had  been  in  any  time  formerly.  So  Stoupe  re- 
turned, and  gave  Cromwell  an  account  of  the  ease  they  were  then  in,  and  of  their  resolution 
to  be  quiet.  They  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  as  a  man  who  sought 
nothing  but  his  own  greatness,  to  which  they  believed  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  his 
friends,  and  every  cause  that  he  espoused.  This  settled  Cromwell  as  to  that  particular.  Ho 
also  found  that  Uie  cardinal  had  such  spies  on  that  prince,  that  he  knew  every  message  that 
had  passed  between  them  :  therefore  he  would  have  no  farther  correspondence  with  him :  he 
said  upon  that  to  Stoupe,  Htdtm  ett^  et  garrului^  et  venditur  i  mis  carcUfudu  That  which 
determined  him  afterwards  in  the  choice  was  this :  he  found  the  parties  grew  so  strong 
against  him  at  home^  that  he  saw  if  the  king  or  his  brother  were  assisted  by  France  with  an 
army  of  Huguenots  to  make  a  descent  in  England,  which  was  threatened  if  he  should  join 
with  Spain,  this  might  prove  very  dangerous  to  him,  who  had  so  many  enemies  at  home  and 
80  few  friends.  This  particular  consideration,  with  relation  to  himself^  made  great  impression 
on  him ;  for  he  knew  the  Spaniards  could  give  those  princes  no  strength,  nor  had  they  any 
protestant  subjects  to  assist  them  in  any  such  design.  Upon  this  occasion  king  James  told 
me,  that  among  other  prejudices  he  had  at  the  protestant  religion  this  was  one,  that  both  his 
brother  and  himself,  being  in  many  companies  in  Paris  incognito,  where  they  met  many  pro- 
testants, he  found  they  were  all  alienated  from  them,  and  were  great  admirers  of  Cromwell : 
so  he  believed  they  were  all  rebels  in  their  heart.  I  answered,  that  foreigners  were  no  other 
way  concerned  in  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbours,  than  to  see  who  could  or  would  assist 
them :  the  coldness  they  had  seen  formerly  in  the  court  of  England  with  relation  to  them, 
and  the  zeal  which  was  then  expressed,  must  naturally  make  them  depend  on  one  that  seemed 
resolved  to  protect  them.  As  liie  negociation  went  on  between  France  and  England,  Crom- 
well would  have  the  king  and  his  brother  dismissed  the  kingdom.  Mazarin  consented  to  this ; 
for  he  thought  it  more  honourable  that  the  French  king  diould  send  them  away  of  his  own 
accord,  than  that  it  should  be  done  pursuant  to  an  article  with  Cromwell.  Great  excuses 
were  made  for  doing  it :  they  had  some  money  given  them,  and  were  sent  away  loaded  with 
promises  of  constant  supplies  that  were  never  meant  to  be  performed :  and  they  retired  to 
Cologne ;  for  the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  out  of  hope  of  giuning  Cromwell.  But  when  that 
vanished,  they  invited  them  to  Brussels,  and  they  settled  great  appointments  on  them,  in 
their  way,  which  was  always  to  promise  much,  how  little  soever  they  could  perform.  They 
also  settled  a  pay  for  such  of  the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  as  would  come  and  servo 
under  our  princes :  but  few  came,  except  from  Ireland :  of  these  some  regiments  were  formed. 
But  though  this  gave  them  a  great  and  lasting  interest  in  our  court,  especially  in  king  James's, 
yet  they  did  not  much  to  deserve  it. 

Before  king  Charles  left  Paris  he  changed  his  religion,  but  by  whose  persuasion  is  not  yet 
known :  only  cardinal  de  Retz  was  in  the  secret,  and  lord  Aubigny  had  a  great  hand  in  it. 
It  was  kept  a  great  secret.  Chancellor  Hyde  had  some  suspicion  of  it,  but  would  never  suffer 
himself  to  believe  it  quite.     Soon  after  tiie  restoration  that  cardinal  came  over  in  disguise. 
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and  had  an  audience  of  the  king :  what  passed  is  not  known.  The  first  ground  I  had  to 
belieTe  it  was  this  :  The  marquis  do  Bouc^^  who  was  the  man  of  the  greatest  family  in  France 
that  continued  piotestant  to  the  hut,  was  much  pressed  hy  that  cardinal  to  change  his 
reUgion :  he  inras  his  kinsman  and  his  particular  friend.  Among  other  reasons  one  that  he 
Qiged  was,  that  the  protestant  religion  must  certainly  he  ruined,  and  that  they  could 
expect  no  protection  from  England,  for  to  his  certain  knowledge  hoth  the  princes  were 
already  changed.  Houcy  told  this  in  great  confidence  to  his  minister,  who  after  his  death 
sent  an  advertisement  of  it  to  myself.  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  a  great  confidant  of  the  chan- 
oelloi^s,  "who,  &om  being  yery  atheistical,  became  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  an  eminent 
penitent,  as  he  'wvua  a  man  of  great  parts,  with  whom  I  had  lived  long  in  great  confidence,  on 
hia  death-hed  sent  me  likewise  an  account  of  thb  matter,  which  he  believed  was  done  in  Fon- 
taonebleau,  before  king  Charles  was  sent  to  Cologne.  As  for  king  James,  it  seems  he  was  not 
lecQuciled  at  that  time :  for  he  told  me,  that  being  in  a  monastery  in  Flanders,  a  nun  desired 
him  to  pray  every  day  that,  if  he  was  not  in  the  right  way,  God  would  bring  him  into  it. 
and  he  said,  the  impression  these  words  made  on  him  never  left  him  till  he  changed. 

To  letum  to  Cromwell :  while  he  was  balancing  in  his  mind  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do, 
Qage^  who  had  been  a  priest,  came  over  from  the  West  Indies,  and  gave  him  such  an  account 
of  ihe  feebleness  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts,  as  made  him  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  both  a  great  and  an  easy  conquest  to  seize  on  their  dominions.     By 
tins  he  reckoned  he  would  be  supplied  with  such  a  treasure,  that  his  government  would  be 
established  before  he  should  need  to  have  any  recourse  to  a  parliament  for  money.     Spain 
woold  never  admit  of  a  peace  with  England  between  the  tropics :  so  he  was  in  a  state  of 
war  with  them  as  to  those  parts,  even  before  he  declared  war  in  Europe.     He  upon  that 
eqnipped  a  fleet  with  a  force  sufficient,  as  he  hoped,  to  have  seized  Hispaniola  and  Cuba. 
And  Qage  bad  assured  him,  that  success  in  that  expedition  would  make  nil  the  rest  fall  into 
hia  hands.     Stoupe,  being  on  another  occasion  called  to  his  closet,  saw  him  one  day  very 
intent  in  looking  on  a  map,  and  in  measuring  distances.     Stoupe  saw  it  was  a  map  of  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  and  observed  who  printed  it.  So,  there  being  no  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
Stimpe  went  next  day  to  the  printer  to  buy  tlie  map.     The  printer  denied  he  had  prihted  it. 
Stonpe  affirmed  he  had  seen  it.      Then,  he  said,  it  must  be  only  in  Cromwell's  hand ;  for  he 
only  bad  some  of  the  prints,  and  had  given  him  a  strict  charge  to  sell  none  till  he  had  leave 
given  him.     So  Stoupe  perceived  there  was  a  design  that  way.     And  when  the  time  of 
setting  out  the  fleet  came  on,  all  were  in  a  gaze  whither  it  was  to  go :  some  fancied  it  was  to 
rob  the  church  of  Loretto,  which  did  occasion  a  fortification  to  be  drawn  round  it :  others 
talked  of  Rome  itself;  for  Cromwell's  preachers  had  this  often  in  their  mouths,  that  if  it 
^weie  not  for  the  divisions  at  home,  he  would  go  and  sack  Babylon :  others  talked  of  Cadiz, 
though  he  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  Spaniards.    The  French  could  not  penetrate  into  the 
CromweU  had  not  finished  his  alliance  with  them  :  so  he  was  not  bound  to  give  them 
aooonnt  of  the  expedition.     All  he  said  upon  it  was,  that  he  sent  out  the  fleet  to  guard 
the  aeas,  and  to  restore  England  to  its  dominion  on  that  element.      Stoupe  happened  to  say 
in  a  company,  he  believed  the  dedgn  was  on  the  West  Indies.     The  Spanish  ambassador 
hearing  that,  sent  for  him  very  privately,  to  ask  him  upon  what  ground  he  said  it ;  and  he 
offered  to  lay  down  10,000/.  if  he  could  make  any  discovery  of  that.    Stoupe  owned  to  me, 
be  had  a  great  mind  to  the  money ;  and  fancied  he  betrayed  notliing  if  he  did  discover  the 
gnmnds  of  these  conjectures,  since  nothing  had  been  trusted  to  him  :  but  he  expected  greater 
matteiB  from  Cromwell,  and  so  kept  the  secret ;   and  said  only,  that  in  a  diversity   of 
ocRBJectnres  that  seemed  to  him  more  probable  tlum  any  others.     But  the  ambassador  made 
BO  aoooiint  of  that ;  nor  did  he  think  it  worth  the  writing  to  Don  John  then  at  Brussels, 
abovt  it. 

Stoupe  wrote  it  over  as  his  conjecture  to  one  about  the  prince  of  Conde,  who,  at  first  hearing 
it,  was  persuaded  that  must  be  the  design,  and  went  next  day  to  suggest  it  to  Don  John  : 
hot  Dob  John  relied  so  much  on  the  ambassador,  that  this  made  no  impression.  And  indeed 
all  the  mbusteTB  whom  he  employed  knew  that  they  were  not  to  disturb  him  with  trouble- 
tome  news :  of  which  king  Charles  told  a  pleasant  story.  One  whom  Don  John  was  sending 
«o  some  eouri  in  Oermany  coming  to  the  king  to  ask  his  commands,  he  desired  him  only  to 
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write  him  news :  the  Spaniard  asked  him,  whether  he  would  have  true,  or  &l8e,  news :  and, 
when  the  king  seemed  amazed  at  the  question,  he  added,  if  he  wrote  him  true  news  the  king 
must  be  secret  for  he  knew  he  must  write  news  to  Don  John  that  would  be  acceptabW,  true 
or  fj&Ise :  when  the  ministers  of  that  court  shewed  that  they  would  be  served  in  such  a  manner, 
it  is  no  wonder  to  see  how  their  afiairs  have  declined.  This  matter  of  the  fleet  continued  a 
great  secret.  And  some  months  after  that,  Stoupe  being  accidentally  with  Cromwell,  one 
came  from  the  fleet  through  Ireland  with  a  letter.  The  bearer  looked  like  one  that  brought 
no  welcome  news.  And  as  soon  as  Cromwell  had  read  the  letter,  he  dismissed  Stoupe,  who 
went  immediately  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  then  lord  lisle,  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen. 
He  being  of  Cromwell's  council  went  to  Whitehall,  and  came  back,  and  told  Stoupe  of  the 
descent  made  on  Hispaniola,  and  of  the  misfortune  that  had  happened.  It  was  then  late,  and 
was  the  post  night  for  Flanders.  So  Stoupe  wrote  it  as  news  to  his  correspondent,  some 
days  before  the  Spanish  ambassador  knew  any  thing  of  it.  Don  John  was  amazed  at  the 
news,  and  had  never  any  regard  for  the  ambamador  after  that ;  but  had  a  great  opinion  of 
Stoupe,  and  ordered  the  ambassador  to  make  him  theirs  at  any  rate.  The  ambassador  sent 
for  him,  and  asked  him,  now  that  it  appeared  he  had  guessed  right,  what  were  his  grounds : 
and  when  he  told  what  they  were,  the  ambassador  owned  he  had  reason  to  conclude  as  he 
did  upon  what  he  saw.  And  upon  that  he  made  great  use  of  Stoupe :  but  he  himself  was 
never  esteemed  after  that  so  much  as  he  had  been.  This  deserved  to  be  set  down  so  par-* 
tieularly,  since  by  it  it  appears,  that  the  greatest  design  may  be  discovered  by  an  undue  care- 
lessness. The  court  of  France  was  amiused  at  the  undertaking,  and  was  glad  that  it  had 
miscarried ;  for  the  cardinal  said,  if  he  had  suspected  it,  he  would  have  made  peace  with 
Spain  on  any  terms,  rather  than  to  have  given  way  to  that  which  would  have  been  such  an 
addition  to  England,  as  must  have  brought  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  their  hands.  The 
fleet  took  Jamaica :  but  that  was  a  small  gain,  though  much  magnified  to  cover  the  failing 
of  the  main  design.  The  war  after  that  broke  out,  in  which  Dunkirk  vms  indeed  taken,  and 
put  into  Cromwell's  hands :  but  the  trade  of  England  suffered  more  in  that,  than  in  any 
former  war :  so  he  lost  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London  by  that  means. 

Cromwell  had  two  signal  occasions  given  him  to  shew  his  zeal  in  protecting  the  protestants 
abroad.  The  duke  of  Savoy  raised  a  new  persecution  of  the  Yaudois :  so  Cromwell  sent 
to  Mazarin,  desiring  him  to  put  a  stop  to  that ;  adding  that  he  knew  well  they  had  that 
duke  in  their  power,  and  could  restrain  him  as  they  pleased  :  and  if  they  did  not  he  must 
presently  break  with  them.  Mazarin  objected  to  this  as  unreasonable :  he  promised  to  do 
good  offices,  but  he  could  not  be  obliged  to  answer  for  the  effects  they  might  have.  This 
did  not  satisfy  Cromwell :  so  they  obliged  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  put  a  stop  to  that  unjust 
fury  :  and  Cromwell  raised  a  great  sum  for  the  Yaudois,  and  sent  over  Morland  to  settle  ail 
their  losses  *•  There  was  also  a  tumult  in  Nismes,  in  which  some  disorder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  huguenots :  and  they,  apprehending  severe  proceedings  upon  it,  sent  one  over  with 
great  expedition  to  Cromwell,  who  sent  him  back  to  Paris  in  an  houi^s  time  with  a  very  efiec- 
tual  letter  to  his  ambassador,  requiring  him  either  to  prevail  that  the  matter  might  be  passed 
over,  or  to  come  away  immediately.  Mazarin  complained  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  as  too 
imperious :  but  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  made  him  yield.  These  things  raised  Cromwell's 
character  abroad,  and  made  him  be  much  depended  on. 

His  ambassador  in  France  at  this  time  was  Lockhart,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  married  his 
niece,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  him,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be.  He  was  both  a  wise  and 
a  gallant  man,  calm  and  virtuous,  and  one  that  carried  the  generosities  of  friendship  very  fur. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  ambassador  at  the  same  time.  But  he  told  me,  that 
when  he  was  sent  afterwards  ambassador  by  king  Charles,  he  found  he  had  nothing  of  that 
regard  that  was  paid  him  in  Cromwell's  time  t. 

*  The  Taadoiti  or  Waldenaes,  are  a  most  intcrcBting  the  welfare  and  diffusion  of  die  refonned  religion ;  or 

people.  .  They  were  among  the  very  earliest  opponents  of  from  his  desire  to  make  England  respected  as  its  champion, 

the  superstitions,  errors,  and  tyranny  of  the  papal  see.  it  was  an  act  that  must  always  obtain  for  him  unqualified 

Their  persecution  b^n  as  early  aa  the  twelflh  centnry.  praise. 

See    Mosheim,    Tamer*s    England    and    the    Middle        f  Clarendon  speaks  of  genersl  Lockhart  in  the  highest 

Ages,  Gilly's  History  of  the  ^aldenscs,  &c.    Whether  terms,  confessing  that  he  was  proof  against  bribes,  and  an 

Cromwell'schatitsble  intcrferenoe  aroto  from  hit  anxiety  for  oxeellent  ambiMBdor. 
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Stoupe  told  me  of  a  great  design  C^K)mwe]l  had  intended  to  begin  his  kingship  with,  if 
he  bad  assanied  it  :  lie  resolved  to  set  up  a  council  for  the  protestamt  religion,  in  oppom^on 
to  the  congiegation  de  propagcmda  fide  at  Rome.     He  intended  it  should  consist  of  seren 
coondUors,  and  foiur  secretaries  for  different  provinces.     These  were  the  first,  France,  Swit- 
ndand,  and  the  TTaUeys :  the  Palatinate  and  other  Calvinists  were  the  second :  Crermany, 
the  north,  and  Turkey  were  the  third :  and  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  the  fourth.    The 
aecieUnes  were  to    have  500/.  salary  i^ieoe,  and  to  keep  a  correspondence  every  where,  to 
blow  iiie  state  of  religion  all  over  the  world,  that  so  all  good  designs  might  he  hy  their  means 
protected  and  aaaisted*      Stoupe  was  to  have  the  first  province.    They  were  to  have  a  fund 
qC  10,0002.  a  year  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary  emergencies,  but  to  be  farther  supplied  as 
occaaona  should  require  it.    Chelsea  College  was  to  be  made  up  for  them,  which  was  then 
tn  old  decayed  building,  that  had  been  at  first  raised  to  be  a  college  for  writers  of  contro- 
versy *.    1  thought  it  was  not  fit  to  let  such  a  project  ajs  l^is  be  quite  lost :  it  was  certainly 
a  noble  one :  but  how  fiu:  he  would  have  pursued  it  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

Stoupe  told  me  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  employment  under  CromwelL      Stoupe  had 
denied  all  that  were  under  the  prince  of  Conde  to  let  him  know  some  news,  in  return  of 
that  he  wrote  to  them.     So  he  had  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  giving  an  account  of  an  Irish- 
man newly  gone  over,  who  had  said  he  would  kill  Cromwell,  and  that  he  was  to  lodge  in 
King-fltreet,  Westminster.     With  this  Stoupe  went  to  Whitehall.    Cromwell  being  then  at 
council,  he  sent  him  a  note,  letting  him  know  that  he  had  a  business  of  great  consequence 
to  lay  before  him.    Cromwell  was  then  upon  a  matter  that  did  so  entirely  possess  him,  that 
he,  &Dcying  that  it  was  only  some  piece  of  foreign  intelligence,  sent  Thurloe  to  know  what  it 
might  be.    Stoupe  was  troubled  at  this,  but  could  not  refose  to  shew  him  his  letter.  Thurloe 
made  no  great  matter  of  it :  he  said,  they  had  many  such  advertisements  sent  them,  which 
•igiiified  nothing  but  to  make  the  world  think  the  protector  was  in  danger  of  his  life :  and 
the  looking  too  much  after  these  things  had  an  appearance  of  fear,  which  did  ill  become  so 
great  a  man.     Stoupe  told  him.  King-street  might  be  soon  searched.    Thurloe  answered,  if 
we  fuKi  no  such  person,  how  shall  we  be  laughc^l  at  ?    Yet  he  ordered  him  to  write  again  to 
Bmasels,  and  promise  any  reward  if  a  more  particulajr  discovery  could  be  made.   Stoupe  was 
much  cast  down,  when  he  saw  that  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  he  hoped  might  have  made 
bis  Ikntone  was  so  little  considered.    He  wrote  to  Brussels :  but  he  had  no  more  from  thence, 
bat  a  confirmation  of  what  had  been  written  formerly  to  him.  And  Thurloe  did  not  think  fit 
to  make  any  search,  or  any  farther  inquiry  into  it :  nor  did  he  so  much  as  acquaint  Cromwell 
wiUi  it.     Stoupe,  being  uneasy  at  this,  told  lord  Lisle  of  it :  and  it  happened  that,  a  few 
weeks  after,  Syndercomb's  design  of  assassinating  Cromwell  near  Brentford,  as  he  was  going 
to  Hampton-court,  was  discovered.     When  he  was  examined,  it  appeared  that  he  was  the 
person  set  out  in  the  letters  from  Brussels.     So  Lisle  said  to  Cromwell,  this  is  the  very  man 
of  whom  Stoupe  had  the  notice  given  him.    Cromwell  seemed  amazed  at  this ;  and  sent  for 
Sioape,  and  in  great  wrath  reproached  him  for  his  ingratitude  in  concealing  a  matter  of  sudi 
consequence  to  him.  Stoupe  upon  this  showed  him  the  letters  he  had  received ;  and  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  note  he  had  sent  in  to  him,  which  was  immediately  after  he  had  the  first 
letter,  and  that  he  had  sent  out  Thurloe  to  him.  At  that  Cromwell  seemed  yet  more  amazed ; 
and  sent  for  Thurloe,  to  whose  fiice  Stoupe  affirmed  the  matter  :  nor  did  he  deny  any  part  of 
it ;  but  cmly  said,  that  he  had  many  such  advertisements  sent  him,  in  which  till  this  time  he 
had  never  found  anytruth.  Cromwell  replied  sternly,  that  he  ought  to  have  acquainted  him  with 
it»  and  left  him  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  it.    Thurloe  desired  to  speak  in  private  with 
CromwelL  So  Stoupe  was  dismissed,  and  went  away  not  doubting  but  Thurloe  would  be  dis- 
graced.   But  as  he  understood  from  Lisle  afterward,  Thurloe  showed  Cromwell  such  instances 
ef  his  care  and  fidelity  on  all  such  occasions,  and  humbly  acknowledged  his  error  in  this 
matter,  hot  imputed  it  wholly  to  his  care  botiii  for  his  honour  and  quiet,  that  he  pacified  him 
entireiy :  and  indeed  he  was  so  much  in  all  Cromwell's  secrets,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  disgrace 


*Ckbeft  GoDegD  mw  founded  br  Dr.  Sutdiffe,  dean  This  led  Wilson  into  the  error  of  saying  that  the  arch- 

fi  EzeCo.     He  ioteoded  that  it  shoald  consist  of  a  bishop  induced  the  king  to  found  it.     After  the  former^s 

IvwMt  sod  tveacj  feUow.— Rennet's  Complete  Hist,  death  it  -was  neglected,  the  king  '*  wisely  considering  that 

«f  l^n»Ttf,  fi.  tf85.    Aicfabiab«p  Bancroft  proposed  to  be  nothing  begets  more  contention  than  opposition." —  Wil- 

r,  jud  oiged  Januw  L  to  bo  its  active  patron,  son^s  James  I.,  53. 
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him  without  destroying  him ;  and  that  it  seems  Cromwell  could  not  resolve  on.  Thurioo 
haying  mastered  this  point,  that  he  might  farther  justify  his  not  heing  so  atteiftiye  as  he 
ought  to  have  heen,  did  so  much  search  into  Stoupe's  whole  deportment,  that  he  possessed 
Cromwell  witli  such  an  ill  opinion  of  him,  that  after  that  he  never  treated  him  with  any  con- 
fidence. So  he  found  how  dangerous  it  was  even  to  preserve  a  prince,  (so  he  called  him) 
when  a  minister  was  wounded  in  the  doing  of  it :  and  that  the  minister  would  he  too  hard 
for  the  prince,  even  though  his  own  safety  was  concerned  in  it. 

Tliese  are  all  the  memorahle  things  that  I  have  learnt  concerning  Cromwell ;  of  whom  so 
few  have  spoken  with  any  temper,  some  commending  and  others  condemning  him,  and  hoth 
out  of  measure,  that  I  thought  a  just  account  of  him,  which  I  had  from  sure  hands,  might 
he  no  unacceptable  thing.  He  never  could  shake  off  the  roughness  of  his  education  and 
temper :  he  spoke  always  long,  and  very  ungracefully.  The  enthusiast  and  the  dissembler 
mixed  so  equally  in  a  great  piurt  of  his  deportment,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  which  was 
the  prevailing  character.  He  was  indeed  both,  as  I  understood  from  Wilkins  and  Tillotson, 
the  one  having  married  his  sister,  and  the  other  his  niece.  He  was  a  tnie  enthusiast,  but  with 
die  principle  formerly  mentioned,  from  which  he  might  be  easily  led  into  all  the  practiced 
both  of  falsehood  and  cruelty :  which  was,  that  he  thought  moral  laws  were  only  binding  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  that  upon  extraordinary  ones  these  might  be  superseded.  When  his 
own  designs  did  not  lead  him  out  of  the  way,  he  was  a  lover  of  justice  and  virtue,  and  even 
of  learning,  though  much  decried  at  that  time. 

He  studied  to  seek  out  able  and  honest  men,  and  to  employ  them  :  and  so  having  heard 
that  my  father  had  a  very  great  reputation  in  Scotland  for  piety  and  integrity,  though  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  royalist,  he  sent  to  him,  desiring  him  to  accept  of  a  judge's  place,  and  to 
do  justice  in  his  own  country,  hoping  only  that  he  would  not  act  against  his  government  ; 
but  he  would  not  press  him  to  subscribe,  or  swear,  to  it.  My  father  refused  it  in  a  pleasant 
way.  When  he  who  brought  the  message  was  running  out  into  Cromwell's  commendation, 
my  father  told  a  story  of  a  pilgrim  in  popery,  who  came  to  a  church  where  one  saint  Kil- 
maclotius  was  in  great  reverence :  so  the  pilgrim  was  bid  pray  to  him  :  but  he  answered,  be 
knew  nothing  of  him,  for  he  was  not  in  his  breviary :  but  when  he  was  told  how  great  a 
saint  he  was,  he  prayed  this  collect ;  "  O  $ancte  Kilmacloti^  tu  nobu  hactenui  ts  incagnUuiy  hoe 
iolum  a  te  rogo^  ut  n  bona  tua  nobis  nan  protinty  mtitem  mala  ne  noceant"  My  father  replied, 
that  he  desired  no  other  favour  of  him  but  leave  to  live  privately,  without  the  imp»ositions  of 
oaths  and  subscriptions  :  and  ever  after  he  lived  in  great  quiet.  And  this  was  an  instance  of 
it :  Overton,  one  of  Cromwell's  major  generals,  who  was  a  high  republican,  being  for  some 
time  at  Aberdeen,  where  we  then  lived,  my  father  and  he  were  often  together :  in  particulai 
they  were  shut  up  alone  for  about  two  hours  the  night  after  the  order  came  from  Cromwell 
to  take  away  Overton's  commissions,  and  to  put  him  in  arrest.  Upon  that  Howard,  after- 
ward earl  of  Carlisle,  being  sent  down  to  inquire  into  all  the  plots  that  those  men  had  been 
in,  heard  of  this  long  privacy :  but,  when  with  that  he  heard  what  my  fathei^s  character  was, 
he  made  no  farther  inquiry  into  it ;  but  said  Cromwell  was  very  uneasy  when  any  good  man 
was  questioned  for  any  thing. 

This  gentleness  had  in  a  great  measure  quieted  people's  minds  with  relation  to  him*  And 
his  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  nation  in  all  foreign  countries  gratified  the  vanity  which 
is  very  natural  to  Englishmen;  of  which  he  was  so  careful,  that  though  he  was  not  a 
crowned  head,  yet  liis  ambassadors  had  all  the  respects  paid  them  which  our  kings'  ambas- 
sadors ever  had  :  he  said,  the  dignity  of  the  crown  was  upon  the  account  of  the  nation,  of 
which  the  king  was  only  the  representative  head ;  so  the  nation  being  stiU  the  same,  he  would 
have  the  same  regards  paid  to  his  ministers. 

Another  instance  of  this  pleased  him  much.  Blake  with  the  fleet  happened  to  be  at 
Malaga  before  he  made  war  upon  Spain :  and  some  of  his  seamen  went  ashore,  and  met  the 
hostie  carried  about ;  and  not  only  paid  no  respect  to  it,  but  laughed  at  those  who  did  ;  so 
one  of  the  priests  put  the  people  on  resenting  this  indignity ;  and  they  fell  upon  them,  and 
beat  them  severely,  Wlicn  they  returned  to  their  ship  they  complained  of  this  usage ;  and 
upon  that  Blake  sent  a  tnimpet  to  the  viceroy,  to  demand  the  priest  who  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  that  ill  usage.     Tlie  viceroy  answered,  he  had  no  authority  over  the  priestSN^ 
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and  80  conM  not  dispcMse  of  him.    Blake  upon  that  sent  him  word,  tnat  he  would  not  inquire 

^0  had  the  po-wer  to  send  the  priest  to  him,  but  if  he  were  not  sent  within  three  hours  he 

woiild  bum  their  toTPvn  :  and  they,  being  in  no  condition  to  resist  him,  sent  the  priest  to  him, 

who  justified  Imnaelf  upon  tlie  petulant  behayiour  of  the  seamen.     Blake  answered,  that  if 

he  had  aent  a  oomplunt  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have  punished  them  severely,  since  he  would 

not  suffer  his  men  to  afiront  the  established  religion  of  any  place  at  which  he  touched  :  but 

he  took  it  iU,  that  he  set  on  the  Spaniards  to  do  it ;  for  he  would  have  all  the  world  to  know, 

that  an  "Eliiglishman  was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Englishman :  and  so  he  treated  the  priest 

ctviUy,  and  aent  him  back,  being  satisfied  that  he  had  him  at  his  mercy. 

Cromwell  inras  much  delighted  with  this,  and  read  the  letters  in  council  with  great  satis- 
fK^on ;  and  said,  he  hoped  he  should  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  ever 
that  of  a  Roman  had  been.  The  States  of  Holland  were  in  such  dread  of  him,  that  they 
took  caie  to  give  him  no  sort  of  umbrage :  and  when  at  any  time  the  king,  or  his  brothers, 
came  to  see  their  sister,  the  princess  royal,  within  a  day  or  two  after  they  used  to  send  a 
deputation  to  let  them  know,  that  Cromwell  had  required  of  the  States  tiiat  they  should 
give  ibem  no  harbour.  King  Charles,  when  he  was  seeking  for  colour  for  the  war  with  the 
Dutdi  in  the  year  167^)  urg^  it  for  one,  that  they  sujQTered  some  of  his  rebels  to  live  in  their 
provincea.  Borel,  then  their  ambassador,  answered,  that  it  was  a  maxim  of  long  standing 
among  them,  not  to  inquire  upon  what  account  strangers  came  to  live  in  their  country,  but 
to  leoeiTe  them  all,  unless  they  had  been  concerned  in  conspiracies  against  the  persons  of 
princes.  The  king  told  him  upon  that,  how  they  had  used  both  himself  and  his  brother.  Borel, 
in  great  omplicity,  answered :  **  Ah !  sire,  c'etoit  une  autre  chose :  Cromwell  etoit  un  grand 
faomme,  et  il  se  fiusoit  craindre  par  terre  et  par  mer."  This  was  very  rough.  The  king^s 
answer  was :  ^  Je  me  ferai  craindre  aussi  a  mon  tour ."  But  he  was  scarce  as  good  as  his  word. 
CromwelTs  favourite  alliance  was  with  Sweden.  Carolus  Gustavus  and  he  lived  in  great 
ennjiiiiction  of  counsels.  Even  Algernon  Sydney,  who  was  not  inclined  to  think  or  speak 
well  of  kings,  commended  him  to  me ;  and  said,  he  had  just  notions  of  public  liberty ;  and 
added,  that  Queen  Christina  seemed  to  have  them  likewise.  Bui  she  was  much  changed 
from  that,  when  I  waited  on  her  at  Rome ;  for  she  complained  of  us  as  a  factious  nation,  that 
did  not  readily  comply  with  the  commands  of  our  princes.  All  Italy  trembled  at  the  name 
of  Cromwell,  and  seemed  under  a  panic,  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  fleet  scoured  the  Mediter- 
faneaa ;  and  the  Turks  durst  not  ofiend  him ;  but  deliveied  up  Hyde,  who  kept  up  the 
daancter  of  an  ambassador  from  the  king  there,  and  was  brought  oyer  and  executed  for  it  *, 
The  patting  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Portugal's  ambassador  to  death  for  murder,  was 
caurying  justice  very  far ;  since,  though  in  the  strictness  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  only  tho 
amhaasador'a  own  person  that  is  exempted  from  any  authority  but  his  master's  that  sends 
him,  yet  the  practice  had  gone  in  favour  of  all  that  the  ambassador  owned  to  belong  to  him  t. 

*  Cramwvll  WM  onlj  acting  u  became  the  head  of  the  their  talents  and  Stuart  lovalty.     Thej  were  ooatins  of 

rxecutiTe  of  Englaiid,  when  he  brought  Sir  Henry  Hyde  Lord   Chancellor  Clarendon.  — Wood's  Athenv,  fOzon. 

to  trial,  and  Mmetioaed  hit  execution.     In  that  capacity  ii.  1 1 52,  fol.  ed. 

hm  lad  CO  maintain  the  honour  and  interests  of  this         i*  Burnet  is  wrong  in  coniddering  this  was  an  outstretch 

Thoagh  proteetor  in  name,  he  was  king  de  of  the  law.     An  ambassador  himself,  if  he  commit  a 

■adi  it  was  his  province  to  depute  ambassadors  felony  or  any  other  crime,  contra  jtu  gentium,  loses  his 

eoorta ;  and  he  had  sent  Sir  Thomas  Bendish  privilege,  and  may  be  punished  in  the  country  where  he 

to  Constantinople.     Charles  the  Second,  perpetrates  the  offence  without  being  remanded  to  his 

of  the  law  of  nations,  which  declares  that  no  sovereign. — ^Coke's  4  Institute,    153.      A  fortiori,  an 

depvired  of  his  dominions  is  entitled  to  appoint  ambassador's  brother,  not  even  belonging  to  his  suite,  but 

idoffi,  eent  Sir  Henry  Hydo  to  the  Ottoman  court,  who,  as  Clarendon    states,  accompanied  him    **  out  of 

UfOB  lu»  ariival,  he  assnmed  the  power  to  dischaige  Sir  curiosity,**  is  not  protected  from  our  laws  if  he  commits 

I  Bcndiah  from  his  office;  entered  into  plans  for  a  deliberate  murder.     This  was  the  case  with  DonPanta- 

the  goods  of  the  English  merchants  for  the  use  of  leon  Sa,  alluded  to  in  the  text.     Having  quarrelled  with 

,  and  did  other  acts  injurious  to  the  interests,  a  gentleman  upon  the  Exchange,  and  being  worsted  in  the 

agunst  the  government  of  this  country,  encounter,  he  returned  the  day  following  with  an  armed 

flled  that  he  should  be  given  up,  and  upon  retinue,  and  killed  a  gentleman,  whom  he  mistook  for  his 

■xrival  in  this  coimtry,  he  vvas  tried,  and  executed,  previous-day's  adversary.     His  brother,  the  Portuguese 

yioB  was  in  1650.     The  scaffold  was  erected  before  the  ambassador,  made  every  effort  to  protect  him  from  the 

Beyal  ExdMBge,  doabtlcas  as  a  notice  to  the  mercantile  consequences,  but  without  avail.    Cromwell's  immoveable 

«wld,tlMt  the  govemnDent  was  sensibly  alive  to,  and  reso-  answer  was,  "  Justice  must  be  done.**    He  was  beheaded 

late  to  praCect,  our  commercial  mterests.     Six  Henry  on  Tower  Hill  in  July,   1654. — CIarendon*s  Hist,   of 

Hyde  m  one  of  eleven  brotbui,  tU  distfaigaiihed  for  Rebellion,  iii.  385.    Philip's  Baker*s  Chron.  535, 
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Cromweli  shewed  his  good  nndeTstanding  in  nothing  more,  than  in  seeking  ont  capable  and 
worthy  men  for  all  employments,  but  most  particnlarly  for  the  conrts  of  law,  which  gave  a 
general  satisfaction. 

Thus  he  lived,  and  at  last  died,  on  his  auspicious  *  third  of  September,  of  so  slight  a  sick- 
ness, that  his  death  was  not  looked  for.  He  had  two  sons,  and  four  daughters.  His  sons 
were  weak,  but  honest  men.  Richard,  the  eldest,  though  declared  protector  in  pursoance  of 
a  nomination  pretended  to  be  made  by  Cromwell,  the  truth  of  which  was  much  questioned, 
was  not  at  all  bred  for  business,  nor  indeed  capable  of  it.  He  was  innocent  of  all  the  ill  his 
father  had  done :  so  there  was  no  prejudice  lay  against  him :  and  both  the  royalists  and 
the  presbyterians  fimcied  he  favoured  them,  though  he  pretended  to  be  an  independent.  But 
all  the  commonwealth  party  cried  out  upon  his  assuming  the  protectorship,  as  a  high  usurpa- 
tion ;  since  whatever  his  fother  had  from  his  parliaments  was  only  personal,  and  so  fell  with 
him :  yet  in  opposition  to  this,  the  city  of  London,  and  all  the  counties  and  cities  almost  in 
England,  sent  him  addresses  congratulatory,  as  well  as  condoling.  So  little  do  these  pompous 
appearances  of  respect  signify.  Tillotson  told  me,  that  a  week  after  Cromwell's  death,  he, 
being  by  accident  at  Whitehall,  and  hearing  there  was  to  be  a  fast  that  day  in  the  house- 
hold, out  of  curiosity  went  into  the  presence  chamber  where  it  was  held.  On  the  one  side  of 
a  table,  Richard  with  the  rest  of  Cromwell's  family  were  placed,  and  six  of  the  preachers 
were  on  the  other  side :  Thomas  Gt>odwin,  Owen,  Carril  and  Sterry  were  of  the  number. 
There  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  strange  stuff,  enough  to  disgust  a  man  for  ever  of  that  enthu- 
siastic boldness.  Gfod  was,  as  it  were,  reproached  with  Cromwell's  services,  and  challenged 
for  taking  him  away  so  soon.  Gk)odwin,  who  had  pretended  to  assure  them  in  a  prayer  that 
he  was  not  to  die,  which  was  but  a  very  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  had  now  the  impa- 
dence  to  say  to  Ood,  *'  Thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived."  Sterry,  praying  for 
Richard,  used  those  indecent  words,  next  to  blasphemy,  ^^  Make  him  the  brightness  of  the 
Other's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person."  Richard  was  put  on  giving  his  fiither 
a  pompous  funeral,  by  which  his  debts  increased  so  upon  him,  that  he  was  soon  ran  out  of 
all  credit.  When  the  parliament  met,  his  party  tried  to  get  a  recognition  of  his  protector- 
ship :  but  it  soon  appeared,  they  had  no  strength  to  carry  it.  Ji^eetwood,  who  married 
Ireton's  widow,  set  up  a  council  of  officers :  and  these  resolved  to  lay  aside  Richard,  who 
had  neither  genius  nor  friends,  neither  treasure  nor  army,  to  support  him.  He  desired  only- 
security  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted ;  which  was  promised,  but  not  performed.  And  ao 
without  any  struggle  he  withdrew,  and  became  a  private  man.  And  as  he  had  done  hurt  to 
nobody,  so  nobody  did  ever  study  to  hurt  him ;  a  rare  instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness,  and  of  the  security  of  innocence.  His  brother  had  been  made  by  the  &ther,  liea- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  had  the  more  spirit  of  the  two ;  but  he  could  not  stand  his  ground, 
when  his  brother  quitted.  One  of  Cromwell's  daughters  was  married  to  Clxypole^  and 
died  a  little  before  himself :  another  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Falconbridge,  a  wise  and 
worthy  woman,  more  likely  to  have  maintained  the  post  than  either  of  her  brothers ;  accord- 
ing to  a  saying  that  went  of  her,  ^^  that  those  who  wore  breeches  deserved  petticoats  better, 
but  if  those  in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches,  they  would  have  held  fester."  The  other 
daughter  was  married,  first  to  the  earl  of  Warwick's  heir,  and  afterwards  to  one  RuaseL 
They  were  both  very  worthy  persons  t. 

Upon  Richard's  leaving  the  stage,  the  Commonwealth  was  again  set  up ;  and  the  pailia- 
ment  which  Cromwell  had  broken  was  brought  together :  but  the  army  and  they  fell  into 
new  disputes :  so  they  were  again  broken  by  the  army ;  and  upon  that  the  nation  was.  like 
to  fall  into  great  convulnons.  The  enthusiasts  becune  very  fierce,  and  talked  of  nothing* 
but  the  destrojdng  all  the  records  and  the  law,  which  they  said  had  been  all  made  by  a 
succession  of  tyrants  and  papists :  so  they  resolved  to  model  all  anew  by  a  levelling,  and  u 

*  It  may  vrtU  be  called  Auspicious,  ainoe  on  that  day  a  deiideFatam.    All  the  modem  onea  are  nnworthy  copi«» 

lie  had  defeated  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar,  and  the  next  year  of  unworthy  predeoeasora.    They  an  the  plagiariata  of 

the  king  at  Worcester.-^ote  by  Anthor*a  Son.  plagkxiea ;  devoid  of  the  very  eaaential  requiaitea,  akno^vr. 

^  The  moat  comprehensive  notioe  reapecting  Cromwell  ledge  of  genuine  authoritiea,  and  a  peneveranoe  in  ez&. 

and  his  family,  ia  in  Noble*a  "^  Memoira  of  the  House  of  mining  £em.     Godwin's    **  History  of  the  Commoo- 

Cromwell;**  but  a  good  hiatory  of  the  Protectorate  is  yet  wealt^'*  is  only  partially  exempt  from  thia  oensuro. 
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spiritual  gOTenunent  of  the  saints.    There  was  so  little  sense  in  this,  that  Nevil  and 
Huiington,  ^witk    aome  othen,  set  np  in  Westminster  a  meeting,  to  consider  of  a  form  of 
gOTerament  thait   should  secure  liberty,  and  yet  preserve  the  nation.    They  ran  chiefly  on 
having  a  pailiament  elected  by  ballot,  in  which  the  nation  should  be  represented  according 
to  the  pioportioii   of  what  was  paid  in  taxes,  towards  the  public  expense;  and  by  this 
pirliament  a  council  of  twenty-four  was  to  be  chosen  by  ballot :  and  every  year  eight  of 
these  were  to   be   chaaged,  and  might  not  again  be  brought  into  it,  but  after  an  interval  of 
three  years.     By  these  the  nation  was  to  be  governed ;  and  they  were  to  give  an  account 
of  the  admiiustratioii  to  the  parliament  every  year.    This  meeting  was  a  matter  of  diversion 
and  aoom,  to  see  a  few  persons  take  upon  them  to  form  a  scheme  of  government ;  and  it 
made  many  conclude,  it  was  necessary  to  call  home  the  king,  that  so  matters  might  again 
bll  into  their  old  channel  *      Lambert  became  the  man  on  whom  the  army  depended  most. 
Upon  bis  forcing  the  parliament,  great  applications  were  made  to  Monk  to  declare  for  the 
parliament ;  bnt  under  this  the  declaring  for  the  king  was  generally  understood.   Yet  he 
kept  luraself  under  such  a  reserve,  that  he  declared  all  the  while,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
for  a  cammonwealth,  and  against  a  single  person,  in  particular  against  the  king ;  so  that 
none  had  any  ground  from  him  to  believe  he  had  any  design  that  way.     Some  have  thought 
that  he  intended  to  try,  if  it  was  possible,  to  set  up  for  himself;  others  rather  believed,  that 
he  had  no  settled  design  any  way,  and  resolved  to  do  as  occasion  should  be  offered  to  him. 
The  Scotch  nation  did  certadnly  hope  he  would  bring  home  the  king.     He  drew  the  greatest 
part  of  Uie  army  towards  the  borders,  where  Lambert  advanced  towards  him  with  seven 
thousand  horse.     Monk  was  stronger  in  foot,  but  being  apprehensive  of  engaging  on  disad- 
vantage, he  sent  Clarges  to  the  lord  Fairfax  for  his  advice  and  assistance,  who  returned 
answer  by  Dr.  Fairfax,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  assured 
him  he  would  rdse  Yorkshire  on  the  first  of  January.    And  he  desired  him  to  press  upon 
Lambert,  in  case  that  he  should  send  a  detachment  into  Yorkshire.    On  the  first  of  January, 
Fairfiix  appeared  with  about  one  hundred  gentlemen  and  their  servants ;  but  so  much  did  he 
sdll  maintain  his  great  credit  with  the  army,  that  the  night  after,  the  Irish  brigade,  that 
ccmsisted  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  was  the  rear  of  Lambert's  army,  came  over  to  him. 

*  The  most  dittiDgnbhed  and  influentud  republicans  Neville,  ^vaa  a  man  of  good  talents,  enltiyated  and  improTed 

o#  tk«  period  were  Algernon  Sydney,  Heniy  Neville,  Henry  by  a  liberal  education  and  travelling.     He  sided  with  the 

MaitiDy  John  Wildman,  and  James  Harrington.     A  par-  presbyterians  at  the  commencement  of  the  dvil  war ;  but 

tknlar   notke   of  any  bnt  Neville  and  Harrington,  is  from  his  intercourse  with  Charles  the  First  at  Newcastle, 

deferred  to  fatnre  pegea ;  further  than  to  remark  that  they  acquired  such  a  m^pird  for  his  majesty,  that  when  the  latter 

were  all  eothTOastic  snflliBrers  in  defence  of  their  principles,  offered  him  the  post  of  attendant  in  his  bedchamber,  he 

and,  exoefting  Mardn,  were  distinguished  as  virtuous  men.  readily  accepted  it.    He  attended  the  king  in  his  last  hour 

TImt  baive  left  us  their  deliberate  opinions  and  projects  of  of  trial.     Notwithstanding  this  attachment  and  fidelity  to 

government  recorded ;  and  these  are  testimonies  that  their  his  royal  master,  he  always  maintained  his  opinions  in 

object  was  to  seenie  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their  fiivonr  of  a  democracy.     At  the  restoration,  he  was  com- 

potitical  regulations  are  founded  upon  mltted  to  prison,  but  becoming  insane,  he  obtained  hit 


too  jbvouable  an  estimate  of  human  nature;  and,  like    release.     He  died  in  1677. 

Plat0*a    **  Republic,"*  and  More's  *'  Utopia,''   might  be        The  Rota  Club  was  founded  in  1659,  by  these  two 


le,  if  man  was  devoid  of  evil.     Those  who  wish    politicians.    It  was  held  at  an  inn,  then  colled  the  Turk's 
the  developed  principles  of  these  well-mean-    Head,  in  New  Palace  Yard ;  it  is  still  an  hotel  (Oliver's), 
iflf,  thoogh  mistaken  men,  will  find  them  in  Sydney's    at  the  comer  next  the  river.     Besides  the  two  founders. 


upon  Government  ;**  Neville's  "Plato  Redi-  there  were  among  its  members  Cyriack  Skinner,  a  disciple 

;**  and  Harrington's  **  Commonwealth  of  Oceana."  of  Milton ;  Major  John  Wildman ;  Charles  Wolseley,  of 

Ifaftia'a  degnded  ideas  of  liberty  and  a  republic,  are  Staffordshire ;  Roger  Coke ;  William  Poultney»  afterwards 

rrlned  iahia  "  JBrq;iand's  Troubles  Troubled.**  Sir  Henry  knighted;  and  many  others.     They  had  public  debates, 

Vaae,  the  youj^er,  nicknamed  Sir  Humorous   Vanity,  and  ballotings  upon  the  best  form  of  government,  and  the 

was  aieo  a  repaUican,  but  he  was  so  wild,  and  protean,  that  regulation  of  a  commonwealth.     Wood  says,  **  their  dis- 

he  was  not  of  much  wei^t  with  the  party.     His  opinions  oouises  were  the  most  ii^nious  and  smart  that  ever  were 

aie  leoetdsd  in  his  **  Life  and  Death,  &c.**  heard,  compared  with  them  the  arguments  in  the  parlia* 

NeviBe  waa  the  son  of  a  knight  residing  in  Berkshira.  mentary  house  wero  flat."  The  club  lasted  no  longer  than 

He  warn  travelliag  on  the  Continent  during  the  civil  war;  the  commencement  of  1660.    The  restoration  dissolved  it. 

tet  he  ehtsined  a  seat  in  the  loug  pailkment,  and  was  one  Their  ftvourite  model  of  a  House  of  Commonsy  and  which 

o#  the  **  cooueil  of  state  ;**  but  Cromwell,  finding  him  a  Neville  actually  proposed  in  his  place  as  a  member  of 

asern  oppueer,  soon  displaead  him.     He  was  an  uncompro-  parliament,  was,  that  a  third  part  of  its  members  should 

rspablieaa.     He  was  imprisoned  at  the  restoration,  be  balloted  out  in  rotation  every  year.     No  mi^strate 

,  he  lived  unnotioed,  and  died  in  1694.—  was  to  continue  in  office  mora  than  three  years,  and  all  of 

Woed*a  ftimir  Oxon.  iii.  918,  foL  edit.  them  to  be  chosen  by  ballot.— Wood's  Athense  Ozon. 

Ifasxiqfteii  was  a  native  of  Nerthamptonshire,  and,  like  ii.  691,  foL  edit.     Biog.  Britan.  in  viti  Harrington. 
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Upoa'  that  Lambert  retreated,  finding  his  army  was  so  little  enre  to  bim,  and  resoWed  to 
march  back  to  London.  He  was  followed  by  Monk,  who  when  he  came  to  Yorkshire,  met 
with  Fairfax,  and  offered  to  resign  the  chief  command  to  him.  The  lord  Fairfax  refused  it, 
but  pressed  Monk  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament :  yet  in  that  he  was  so  reserved  to  him, 
that  Fairfax  knew  not  how  to  depend  on  him.  But  as  Lambert  was  making  haste  up,  his 
army  mouldered  away,  and  he  himself  was  brought  up  a  prisoner,  and  was  put  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Yet  not  long  after  he  made  his  escape,  and  gathered  a  few  troops  about  him  in 
Northamptonshire.  But  these  were  soon  scattered ;  for  Ingoldsby,  though  one  of  the  king  s 
judges,  raised  Buckinghamshire  against  him  :  and  so  little  force  seemed  now  in  that  party, 
that  with  yery  little  opposition  Ligoldsby  took  him  prisoner,  and  brought  him  into  North- 
ampton ;  where  Lambert,  as  Ingoldsby  told  me,  entertained  him  with  a  pleasant  reflection 
(or  all  his  misfortunes.  The  people  were  in  great  crowds  applauding  and  rejoicing  for  the 
success.  So  Lambert  put  Ingoldsby  in  mind  of  what  Cromwell  had  said  to  them  botii,  near 
that  very  place,  in  the  year  1650,  when  they,  with  a  body  of  the  officers,  were  going  down 
after  their  army  that  was  marching  to  Scotland,  the  people  aU  the  while  shouting  and  wishing 
them  success :  Lambert  upon  that  said  to  Cromwell,  he  was  glad  to  see  they  had  the  nation 
on  their  side :  Cromwell  answered,  ^^  do  not  trust  to  that,  for  these  yery  persons  would  shout 
as  much  if  you  and  I  were  going  to  be  hanged."  Lambert  said,  he  looked  on  himself  as  in  a 
fair  way  to  that,  and  began  to  ^ink  Cromwell  prophesied  *. 

Upon  the  dispersing  Lambert's  army.  Monk  marched  southward,  and  was  now  the  object 
of  all  men's  hope.  At  London  all  sorts  of  people  began  to  cabal  together,  royalists,  prei^y- 
tcrians,  and  republicans.  Hollis  told  me,  the  presbyterians  preyed  the  royalists  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  leave  the  game  in  their  hands ;  for  their  appearing  would  give  jealousy,  and 
hurt  that  which  they  meant  to  promote.  He  and  Ashley  Cooper,  Grimstone  and  Annesley, 
met  often  with  Manchester,  Roberts,  and  the  rest  of  the  presb3rterian  party :  and  the 
ministers  of  London  were  very  active  in  the  city ;  so  that  when  Monk  came  up,  he  was 
pressed  to  declare  himself.  At  first  he  would  only  declare  for  the  parliament  that  Lambert 
had  forced ;  but  there  was  then  a  great  fermentation  all  over  the  nation.  Monk  and  the 
parliament  grew  jealous  of  one  another,  even  while  they  tried  who  could  give  the  best  words, 
and  express  their  confidence  in  the  highest  terms  of  one  another.  I  will  pursue  the*relation 
of  this  transaction  no  farther ;  for  this  matter  is  well  known  t. 

The  king  had  gone,  in  autumn  1659,  to  the  meeting  at  the  Pyrenees,  where  cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  were  negociating  a  peace.  He  applied  himself  to  both 
sides,  to  try  what  assistance  he  might  expect  upon  their  concluding  the' peace.  It  was  then 
known  that  he  went  to  mass  sometimes,  that  so  he  might  recommend  himself  the  more  effec- 
tually to  both  courts ;  yet  this  was  carried  secretly,  and  was  confidently  denied.  Mazarin 
still  talked  to  Lockhart  upon  the  foot  of  the  old  confidence ;  for  he  went  thither  to  watch 
over  the  treaty ;  though  England  was  now  in  such  convulrions,  that  no  minister  from  thenoe 
could  be  much  consioered,  uiiless  it  was  upon  his  own  account.  But  matters  were  ripening 
so  fast  towards  a  revolution  in  England,  Uiat  the  king  came  back  to  Flanders  in  all  haste, 
and  went  from  thence  to  Breda.    Lockhart  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  a  great  fortune, 

*  This  ynB  not  the  case.     He  was,  at  u  stated  in  a  enough  to  yield,  and  to  take  the  lead,  when  they  oheerro 

•ubaequent  pi^  of  the  text,  put  into  prison  at  the  Restonu  it  would  be  useless  tc  oppose.     That  three  of  them  were 

tion,  and  continued  there  for  many  years.  He  was,  in  fact,  actuated  by  disinterested  loyalty,  can  nerer  be  demon, 

tried,  and  condemned  to  be  eiccntcd,  but  was  pardoned,  strated ;  and  if  it  could,  would  be  only  at  the  expense  of 

and  died  an  exile  in  Guernsey,  after  remaining  there  their  honour  and  sworn  tnith;  for  but  a  few  months 

more    than  thirty  years.  —  Grainger's  Biograph.   Hist,  before  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  had 

iv.  2.  bound  themseWes  by  oath  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his 

f  For  information  on  Uiis  point,  the  reader  will  do  well  opponents.     Probably  they  would  have  maintained  this 

to  consnlt  Clarendon*s  **  History  of  the  Rebellion**  and  cause  if  the  voice  of  the  people  had  been  raised  in  iu 

"  Auto-biography  ;**  Sir  Philip  Warwick's   ^  Memoirs  ;**  fiivour :  they  intrigued  with  both  parties  to  the  very  last, 

and  the  biographies  of  Monk,  Ashley  Cooper,  Montague,  and  did  not  finally  display  their  purple  fiivour  until  thej 

and  Aonesley.     After  the  perusal  of  these  and  of  many  feltcertain  that  it  was  most  generally  esteemed.    Dr.Well- 

of  the  private  letters  of  ihis  period,  I  cannot  but  think  that  wood  was  a  contemporary,  and  this  was  his  opinion  of  tb« 

these  statesmen  deserve  no  more  applause  for  the  parts  duke  of  Albemarle.     His  observations  and  anecdotes  are 

they  acted  in  the  restoration  than  is  due  to  men  who,  worth  reading.     See  his  **  Memoirs.**     Burnet,  it  will  Im 

seeing  the  direction  (akon  by  public  opinion,  are  discreet  seen,  in  the  next  page,  thought  similarly. 
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if  be  luid  began  first,  and  had  brought  the  king  to  Dunkirk.  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  made,  he  came  oyer  and  found  Monk  at  London,  and  took  all  the  pains  he  could 
to  penetrate  into  Us  designs.  But  Monk  continued  still  to  protest  to  him  in  the  solemnest 
manner  possible,  tbat  be  would  be  true  to  the  commonwealth,  and  against  the  ro^al  family. 
Lockhait  went  aivray,  persuaded  that  matters  would  continue  still  in  the  same  state  :  so  that 
ivfaen  bis  old  friend  Middleton  wrote  to  him  to  make  his  own  terms,  if  he  would  inyite  the 
king  to  Dnnkkirk,  be  said,  he  was  trusted  hj  the  commonwealth,  and  could  not  betray  it. 

Tbe  Uonso   of  €k>mmons  put  Monk  on  breaking  the  gates  of  the  city  of  London,  not 
doubting  but  tbat  would  render  him  so  odious  to  them,  that  it  would  force  him  to  depend 
iwbolly  on  tbemseWes.     He  did  it,  and  soon  after  he  saw  how  odious  he  was  become  by  il 
80,  oonoeiTing  a  bigh  indignation  at  those  who  had  put  him  on  such  an  ungracious  piece  of 
serriee,  be  sent  about  all  that  night  to  the  ministers  and  other  active  citizens,  assuring  them 
thai  be  would  quickly  repair  that  error,  if  they  would  forgive  it.     So  the  turn  was  sudden, 
for  the  city  sent  and  invited  him  to  dine  the  next  day  at  Guildhall ;  and  there  he  declared 
for  tbe  members  whom  the  army  had  forced  away  in  the  year  forty-seven  and  forty-eight, 
who  were  known  by  the  name  of  secluded  members.     And  some  happening  to  caU  the  body 
thai  then  sat  at  Wesuninster  the  rump  of  a  parliament,  a  sudden  humour  ran  like  a  mad- 
ness tlirougb  tbe  whole  city,  of  roasting  the  rumps  of  all  sorts  of  animals  *  :  and  thus  the 
city  expressed  themselves  sufficiently.    Those  at  Westminster  had  no  support ;  so  they  fell 
nnpitied,  and  unregarded.     The  secluded  members  came,  and  sat  down  among  them  ;  but  all 
tiiey  could  do  was  to  give  orders  for  the  summoning  a  new  parliament,  to  meet  the  first  of 
May :  and  so  they  declared  themselves  dissolved. 

There  was  still  a  murmuring  in  the  army.     So  great  care  was  taken  to  scatter  them  in 
wide  quarters,  and  not  to  suffer  too  many  of  those  who  were  still  for  the  old  cause,  to  lie 
near  one  another.     The  well  and  the  ill-affected  were  so  mixed,  that  in  case  of  any  insur- 
rection some  might  be  ready  at  hand  to  assist  them.     They  changed  the  officer8,that  were  ill- 
affected,  who  were  not  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  commanding  those  of  their  own 
stamp  ;  and  so  created  a  mistrust  between  the  officers  and  the  soldiers.     And  above  all  they 
took  care  to  have  no  more  troops  than  was  necessary  about  the  city :  and  those  were  the  best 
affected.     This  was  managed  with  great  diligence  and  skill :  and  by  this  conduct  it  was,  that 
the  great  turn  was  brought  about  without  the  least  tumult,  or  bloodshed ;  which  was  beyond 
what  any  person  could  have  imagined.     Of  all  this  Monk  had  both  the  praise  and  the 
leward :   though  I  have  been  told  a  very  small  share  of  it  belonged  to  him.      Admiral 
Montague  was  then  in  chief  command  at  sea,  newly  returned  from  the  Sound,  where  he  and 
De  Ruyter,  upon  the  orders  they  received  from  their  masters,  had  brought  the  two  northern 
kings  to  a  peace,  the  king  of  Sweden  dying  as  it  was  making  up.    He  was  soon  gained  to  be 
for  the  king ;  and  dealt  so  effectually  with  the  whole  fleet,  that  the  turn  there  was  as  silently 
brought  about,  without  any  revolt  or  opposition,  as  it  had  been  in  the  army.     Tlie  repub- 
ficaas  went  about  like  madmen,  to  rouse  up  their  party.    But  their  time  was  past.    All  were 
eitiier  as  men  amaaed,  or  asleep.     They  had  neither  the  skill,  nor  the  courage,  to  make  any 
apposition.     The  elections  of  parliament  men  ran  all  the  other  way.     So  they  saw  their 
bo^ess  was  quite  lost,  and  they  felt  themselves  struck  as  with  a  spirit  of  giddiness.     And 
then  every  man  thought  only  how  to  save,  or  secure  himself.     And  now  they  saw  how 
deceitful  tiie  argument  finom  success  was,  which  they  had  used  so  oft,  and  triumphed  so  much 
upon*     For  whereas  success  in  the  field,  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  argument, 
depended  much  upon  the  conduct  and  courage  of  armies,  in  which  the  will  of  man  had  a 
large  share,  here  was  a  thing  of  another  nature  :  a  nation,  that  had  run  on  long  in  such  a 
fierce  opposition  to  the  royal  family,  was  now  turned  as  one  man  to  call  home  the  king. 
The  nation  had  one  great  happiness  during  the  long  course  of  the  civil  war,  that  no 

*   Thit  is  entirelT  eonfinncd  hj  ClarendoD.      The  pendency,  nyt  the  remnant  of  the  parliament  wu  so 

■rigm  of  the  epithet  rufnp,  as  is  the  case  of  many  other  called,  because  it  was  **  a  &g-end,  having  corrupt  maggots 

■kk-Dainct,  »  now  uncertain.     Like  the  modem  party  in  itr^'—and  Clarendon  says,  it  obtained  the  name  because 

•sMfoett  eoHseroative  and  desirueiiv€,  it  was  probably  it  was  like  the  ftg.end  of  a  carcase  long  dead.    Sir  Philip 

tffiiei  ad^naHhaouMij ;  nnd,  as  Burnet  seems  to  imply,  Warwick  says,  it  was  called  "  the  Tump^  or  tail  of  the 

«M  pflfdariy  adopCad.     Walker,  m  his  History  of  Ind^  long  parliament.**— -Memoirs,  393. 
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foreigners  liad  got  footing  among  them.  Spain  was  sinking  to  nothing :  FSranoe  was  nnder  a 
base-spirited  minister*:  and  both  were  in  war  all  the  while.  Now  a  peace  was  made, 
between  them.  And  very  probably,  according  to  what  is  in  Maiarin's  letters,  they  would 
have  joined  forces  to  have  restored  the  king.  The  nation  was  by  these  means  entirely  in  its 
own  hands :  and  now,  returning  to  its  wits,  was  in  a  condition  to  put  every  thing  in  joint 
again :  whereas,  if  foreigners  had  been  possessed  of  any  important  place,  tiiey  might  have 
had  a  large  share  of  the  management,  and  would  have  been  sure  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
Enthusiasm  was  now  languid :  for  that,  owing  its  mechanical  force  to  the  liveliness  of  the 
blood  and  spirits,  men  in  disorder  and  depre^ed  could  not  raise  in  themselves  those  heats, 
with  which  they  were  formerly  wont  to  transport  themselves  and  others.  Chancellor  Hyde 
was  all  this  while  very  busy :  he  sent  over  Dr.  Morley,  who  talked  much  with  the  presby- 
terians  of  moderation  in  general,  but  would  enter  into  no  particulars :  only  he  took  care 
to  let  them  know  he  was  a  calvinist :  and  they  had  the  best  opinion  of  such  of  the  church 
of  England  as  were  of  that  persuasion.  Hyde  wrote  in  the  king^s  name  to  all  the  leading 
men,  and  got  the  king  to  write  a  great  many  letters  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  Some  that 
had  been  &ulty  sent  over  considerable  presents,  with  assurances  that  they  would  redeem  all 
that  was  past  with  their  zeal  for  the  future.  These  were  all  accepted.  Their  money  was 
also  very  welcome ;  for  the  king  needed  money  when  his  matters  were  on  that  crisis  and  he 
had  so  many  tools  at  work.  The  management  of  all  this  was  so  entirely  the  dbanoeUor's 
single  performance,  that  there  was  scarce  any  other  that  had  so  much  as  a  share  in  it  with 
him.  He  kept  a  register  of  all  the  king's  promises,  and  of  his  own ;  and  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  afterwards  to  get  them  all  to  be  performed.  He  was  also  all  that  while  giving  the 
king  many  wise  and  good  advices.  But  he  did  it  too  much  with  the  air  of  a  governor,  or  of 
a  lawyer.     Yet  then  the  king  was  wholly  in  his  hands. 

I  need  not  open  the  scene  oi  the  new  parliament,  (or  convention,  as  it  came  afterwards  to 
be  called,  because  it  was  not  summoned  by  the  king's  writ,)  such  unanimity  appeared  in 
their  proceedings,  that  there  was  not  the  least  dispute  among  them,  but  upon  one  single 
point :  yet  that  was  a  very  important  one.  Hide,  afterwitfds  the  famous  chief  justice, 
moved  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  propositions  that  had  been  made, 
and  the  concessions  that  had  been  offered  by  the  late  king  during  the  war,  particularly  at  the 
treaty  of  Newport,  that  from  thence  they  might  digest  such  propositions  as  they  should  t^ink 
fit  to  be  sent  over  to  the  king.  This  was  seconded,  but  I  do  not  remember  by  whom.  It  was 
foreseen  that  such  a  motion  might  be  set  on  foot :  so  Monk  was  instructed  how  to  answ^  it, 
whensoever  it  should  be  proposed.  He  told  the  house,  that  there  was  yet,  beyond  all  men's 
hope,  an  universal  quiet  over  the  nation ;  but  there  were  many  incendiaries  still  on  the  watch, 
trying  where  they  could  first  raise  the  flame.  He  said,  he  had  such  copious  informations  sent 
him  of  these  things,  that  it  was  not  fit  they  should  be  generally  known :  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  peace,  either  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  army,  if  any  delay  was  put  to  the  sending  for 
the  king :  what  need  was  there  of  sending  propositions  to  him  ?  Might  they  not  as  well 
prepare  them,  and  offer  them  to  him,  when  he  should  come  over  ?  He  was  to  bring  neither 
army  nor  treasure  with  him,  either  to  fright  them,  or  to  corrupt  them.  So  he  moved,  that 
they  would  immediately  send  commissioners  to  bring  over  the  king :  and  said,  that  he  must 
lay  the  blame  of  all  the  blood,  or  mischief^  that  might  follow,  on  the  heads  of  those,  who 
should  stiU  insist  on  any  motion  that  might  delay  the  present  settlement  of  the  nation.  This 
was  echoed  with  such  a  shout  over  the  house  thai  the  motion  was  no  more  insisted  on  t. 

*  CardiDal  Mazarin.  ing,  and  engenders  Bnapicion  of  all  pablic  tinceritj,  to  know 
t  Sir  Matthew  Hale  proposed  that  the  artidea  offered  to  that  auch  men  aa  tir  Harbottle  Grimatone,  the  opponent 
the  king  ahonld  be  in  the  spirit  of  thoae  signed  by  Henry  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy  under  Charles  the  First,  could 
the  third,  at  Kenilworth.  It  is  in  the  appendix  to  the  bring  himself  to  uttor  such  despicable  sycophantic  Ian- 
statutes  at  large  as  the  **  Dictum  de  Kenilworth ;  **  and  gnage  as  that  which  he  used  upon  the  prospect  of  th« 
pledges  the  king  to  good  government,  and  pardon  to  those  return  of  that  monarch's  son.  This  was  a  part  of  his  con- 
who  had  been  ^  arms  against  him.  Although  negatived,  sistent  paan.i— **  Our  bells  and  our  bonfires  have  alrcadj 
yet  Hale*8  motion  was  debated  during  two  days. —  began  the  proclamation  of  his  majesty*s  goodness,  and  o^ 
Chandler's  ]>ebatea,  i.  7.  Popular  inconstancy  is  com-  our  joys.  We  have  told  the  people,  Ourkinff,  ihtglar^ 
mon  to  a  proverb,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  cf  England,  is  earning  home  aptttn,  and  they  have  re. 
same  vulgar  throats  should  give  vent  to  welcoming  shouts  sounded  bsck  in  our  ears,  toe  are  ^eadg^  ocir  heairU  arm 
for  the  second  Charles  and  for  OromweU ;  bat  it  is  sicksiw  readg  te  reeeioe  Attn.*' 
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This  was  indeed  the  great  service  that  Monk  did.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  post  he  was 
in,  and  to  the  credit  he  had  gained  :  for  as  to  the  restoration  itself,  the  tide  ran  so  strong, 
that  he  only  -went  into  it  dexterously  enough,  to  get  much  fame,  and  great  rewards,  for  that 
which  will  have  still  a  great  appearance  in  history.  If  he  had  died  soon  after,  he  might  havQ 
heen  more  justly  admired,  hecanse  less  known,  and  seen  only  in  one  advantageous  light :  hut 
be  lived  long  enough  to  make  it  known,  how  false  a  judgment  men  are  apt  to  make  upon 
outward  appearance.  To  the  king's  coming  in  without  conditions  may  he  well  imputed  all 
the  errors  of  his  r^gn.  And  when  the  earl  of  Southampton  came  to  see  what  he  was  like  ta 
prove,  he  said  once  in  great  wrath  to  chancellor  Hyde,  it  was  to  him  they  owed  all  they  either 
felt  or  feared  ;  for  if  he  had  not  possessed  them  in  all  his  letters  with  such  an  opinion  of  the 
king,  they  would  have  taken  care  to  have  put  it  out  of  his  power  either  to  do  himseli^  or  them^ 
any  mischief,  -v^hich  was  like  to  he  the  effect  of  their  trusting  him  so  entirely.  Hyde 
answered,  that  lie  thought  the  king  had  so  true  a  judgment,  and  so  much  good  nature,  that 
when  the  age  of  pleasure  should  he  over,  and  the  idleness  of  his  exile,  which  made  him  seek 
new  diversions  for  want  of  other  employment,  was  turned  to  an  obligation  to  mind  affairs, 
then  he  would  have  shaken  off  those  entanglements.  I  must  put  my  reader  in  mind,  that  I 
leave  all  common  transactions  to  ordinary  books.  If  at  any  time  I  say  things  that  occur  in 
any  books,  it  is  partly  to  keep  the  thread  of  the  narration  in  an  unentangled  method,  and 
partly,  because  I  neither  have  heard  nor  read  those  things  in  books;  or  at  least,  I  do  not 
lemember  to  have  read  them  so  clearly,  and  so  particularly,  as  I  have  related  them*  I  now 
leave  a  mad  and  confused  scene,  to  open  a  more  august  and  splendid  one. 
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BOOK  II. 


OF  THE  FIRST  TWELVE  YEARS  OF  THE  RBIOK  OF   KING  CHARLES  II.  PROM  THE   YEAR   16G0 
TO   THE  YEAR   1673. 

DIYIDE  king  Charlea's  reign  into  two  books,  not  so  mncli 
because,  consisting  of  twenty-four  yean,  it  fell,  if  divided  at  all, 
naturally  to  put  twelve  years  in  a  book ;  bnt  I  have  a  much 
better  reason  for  it,  since  oa  to  the  fir^t  twelve  years,  though  I 
knew  tie  aSiuis  of  Scotland  very  authentically,  yet  I  had  only 
such  a  genera]  knowledge  of  the  afioirs  of  England  aa  I  could 
pick  up  at  a  distance  :  whereas  I  lived  so  near  the  scene,  and 
had  indeed  such  a  share  in  several  parts  of  it,  during  the  lut 
twelve  years,  that  I  can  write  of  these  with  much  more 
certainty,  as  well  as  more  fully,  than  of  the  first  twelve,  t 
will,  therefore,  enlarge  more  particularly,  within  the  compass  that  I  have  fixed  for  this  book, 
on  the  afiairs  of  Scotland ;  both  out  of  the  inbred  love  that  all  men  have  for  their  native 
country,  and  more  particularly,  that  I  may  leave  some  useful  instructions  to  those  of  my 
own  order  and  profession,  by  representing  to  them  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland : 
for  having  observed  with  more  than  ordmary  nicencss  all  the  errors  that  were  committed, 
both  at  the  first  setting  up  of  episcopacy,  and  in  the  whole  progress  of  its  continuance  ia 
Scotland,  till  it  was  again  overturned  there,  I  am  enabled  to  set  all  that  matter  in  a  fiill  view, 
and  in  a  clear  hght. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fixed  that  the  king  was  to  be  restored,  a  great  many  went  over  to  make 
their  court :  among  these  Sharp,  who  was  employed  by  the  resolutiouers  of  Scotland,  was 
one.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Olenctum  to  Hyde,  made  somi  after 
earl  of  Clarendon,  recommending  him  as  the  only  person  capable  to  manage  the  design  of 
setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland :  upon  which  he  was  received  into  great  confidence.  Yet, 
aa  he  had  observed  very  carefully  the  success  of  Monk's  solemn  protestations  against  the  king 
for  a  commonwealth,  it  seems  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  original  that  he  resolved  to  copy 
after  it,  without  letting  himself  be  diverted  from  it  by  scruples:  for  he  stuck  neither  at  solema 
protestations,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letters,  (of  which  I  have  seen  many  proofs,) 
nor  at  appeals  to  Ood  of  his  sincerity  in  acting,  for  the  presbytery,  both  in  prayers  and  on 
other  occanons,  joining  with  these  many  dreadful  imprecations  on  himself  if  he  did  pre- 
varicate. He  was  all  the  while  muntuned  by  the  preabyterians  as  their  agent,  and  continued 
to  ^ve  them  a  constant  account  of  the  progress  of  his  negociation  in  th«r  service,  while  ho 
was  indeed  undermining  it.  This  piece  of  craft  was  so  visible,  he  having  repeated  his  pro- 
testations to  as  many  persons  as  then  grew  jealous  of  him,  tiiat  when  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
about  a  year  after  this,  it  laid  a  foundation  of  auch  a  character  of  him,  that  nothing  conld 
ever  briiig  people  to  any  tolemble  thonghta  of  a  man,  whose  dissimulation  and  treachery  were 
io  well  known,  and  of  which  so  many  proofs  were  to  he  seen  under  bis  own  hand. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  king,  a  gpiiit  of  extravagant  joy  spread  over  the  nation,  thai 
brought  on  with  it  the  throwing  off  the  very  professions  of  virtue  and  piety :  all  ended  in 
entertainments  and  drunkenness,  which  over-ran  the  three  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
very  much  corrupted  all  thdr  morals.  Under  the  colour  of  drinking  the  king's  health,  tbero 
were  great  disorders  and  much  riot  every  where :  and  tlie  pretences  of  religion,  both  in  thoaa 
of  the  hypocritical  sort,  and  of  the  more  honest  but  no  less  pernicious  enthusiasts,  gave  great 
advuitagcs,  as  well  as  they  furnished  much  matter  to  the  profane  mockers  of  true  piety. 
Those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  former  transactions  thought  they  could  not  redeem 
themselves  from  the  censures  and  jealonucs  that  those  brought  on  them,  by  any  method  that 
was  mom  lun  and  more  easy,  than  by  going  into  the  stream  and  Uaghmg  at  all  leligion. 
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telling,  or  makitig,    Btories  to  expose  both  thetnaelves,  and  their  party,  as  impious  and 
ridiculous*. 

The  king  mras  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  past  the  levities 
of  youth  and  the  extravagance  of  pleasure.     He  had  a  very  good  understanding.     He  knew 
well  the  state  of  afiEairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.    He  had  a  softness  of  temper  that  charmed 
all  who  came  near  him,  till  they  found  how  little  they  could  depend  on  good  looks,  kind 
words,  and  fair  promises ;  in  which  he  was  liberal  to  excess,  because  he  intended  nothing  by 
them,  but  to  get  rid  of  importunities,  and  to  silence  all  farther  pressing  upon  him.      He 
seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  religion :  both  at  prayers  and  sacrament,  he,  as  it  were,  took  care 
io  satisfy  people^  ihat  he  was  in  no  sort  concerned  in  that  about  which  he  was  employed.    So 
that  he  was  very  far  from  being  a  hypocrite,  unless  his  assisting  at  those  performances  was  a 
sort  of  hypocrisy  (as  no  doubt  it  was)  :  but  ho  was  sure  not  to  increase  that,  by  any  the  least 
appearance  of  religion.     He  said  once  to  m3rself,  he  was  no  atheist,  but  he  could  not  think 
God  would  make  a  man  miserable,  only  for  taking  a  little  pleasiure  out  of  the  way.     He  dis- 
guised lus  popery  to  the  last.     But  when  he  talked  freely,  he  could  not  help  letting  himself 
oat  against  the  Hberty,  that,  under  the  reformation,  all  men  took  of  inquiring  into  matters  of 
TeUgion :  for,  from  their  inquiring  into  matters  of  religion,  they  carried  the  humour  farther, 
to  inquire  into  matters  of  state.     Ho  said  often,  he  thought  government  was  a  much  safer, 
and  easier  thing,  where  the  authority  was  believed  infallible,  and  the  faith  and  submission  of 
the  people  v^as  unpHcit :  about  which  I  had  once  much  discourse  with  him.     He  was  affable 
aad  easy,  and  loved  to  be  made  so  by  all  about  him.    The  great  art  of  keeping  him  long  was, 
the  being  easy,  and  the  making  every  thing  easy  to  him.      He  had  made  such  observations 
«n  the  French  government,  that  he  thought  a  king  who  might  be  checked,  or  have  his 
minisiers  called  to  an  account  by  a  parliament,  was  but  a  king  in  name.  He  had  a  great  com- 
pass of  knowledge,  though  he  never  was  capable  of  much  application  or  study.  He  understood 
mechanics  and  physic ;  and  was  a  good  chemist,  and  much  set  on  several  preparations  of  mercury, 
ciiiefly  the  fixing  it.     He  understood  navigation  well :  but  above  all  he  knew  the  arcliitecture 
of  ships  so  perfectly,  that  in  that  respect  he  was  exact  rather  more  than  became  a  prince.  His 
apprehension  was  quick,  and  his  memory  good.     He  was  an  everlasting  talker.     He  told  his 
stories  with  a  good  grace :  but  they  came  in  his  way  too  often.  He  had  a  very  ill  opinion  both 
of  men  and  women ;  and  did  not  think  that  there  was  either  sincerity  or  chastity  in  the  world, 
out  of  principle,  but  that  some  had  either  the  one,  or  the  other,  out  of  humour  or  vanity.    He 
thought  that  nobody  did  serve  him  out  of  love :  and  so  he  was  quits  with  all  the  world,  and 
loved  others  as  little  as  he  thought  they  loved  him.  He  hated  business,  and  could  not  be  easily 
brought  to  mind  any :  but  when  it  was  necessary,  and  he  was  set  to  it,  he  would  stay  as  long 
as  his  ministers  had  work  for  him.  The  ruin  of  his  reign,  and  of  all  his  affairs,  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  his  delivering  himself  up  at  his  first  coming  over  to  a  mad  range  of  pleasure  t.  One 

*  The  **  AutoUographT  **  of  ClareDdou  ghret  a  limilar  lelTes  upon  the'divioei  of  the  time,  or  other  low  matches. 

picture  of  the  depnmty  of  morals  and  manners  that  pre-  Every  one  did  that  which  *  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.'  In 

taSed  duriDg  the  reign  of  **  the  merry  monarch  ;  **  but  as  a  word,  the  nation  was  corrupted  from  that  integAty,  good 

■i|^  he  expected,  he  attributes  all  the  evil  to  the  pro-  nature,  and  generosity,  that  had  been  peculiar  to  it,  and  for 

tecieimte.     In  the  rngn  of  Charles  was  the  harvest  of  which  it  had  been  signal  and  celebrated  throughout  the 

which  thai  of  Oliver  was  the  seed  time.    The  ill  example  world.** 

was  sei  by  England  to  the  court,  and  not  as  other  con-        i*  If  the  character  of  Cliarles   the  Second  had  to  be 

thought  the  former  was  the  seduced.     He  summed  up  in  three  appellatives,  they  might  justly  be,  wit, 

thai  this  depravity  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  aristo-  hypocrite,  and  profligate^for  he  was  preeminent  in  all 

The  imhble  is  always  vicious.   The  middle  classes  those  characters.     Illustrative  details  will  occur  in  the 

the  national  honour  by  purging  the  throne  of  following  narrative  of  his  reign ;    tlie  summary  of  his 

the  Stwarf*  in  the  Ic^owing  reign.     This  is  Clarendon^s  character  drawn  by  Dr.  Wellwood,  another  contemporary, 

fsetare  of  the  natioiial  depravity.     **  Children  asked  not  is  given  as  closely  confirming  our  author's  estimate,  though 

a  hVaiing  of  their  parents ;  nor  did  they  concern  them-  written  by  no  stem  censor.     **  Charles  the  Second  was  a 

•elvca  in  the  education  of  their  children,  but  were  well  prince  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  that  might  justly 

eontoBt  Uttt  they  should  take  any  course  to  maintain  h«ve  rendered  him  the  delight  of  mankind,  and  entitled 

tlMnselvci  thai  they  might  be  firee  from  that  expense,  him  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that 

Tlie  yeog  women  convened  without  any  drcumspection  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  if  he  had  not  sullied  those  ex- 

er  Bodeaty,  and  frequently  met  at  taverns  and  common  cellent  parts  with  the  soft  pleasures  of  ease,  and  had  not 

whiki  they  who  were  stricter  and  more  entertained  a  fiital  friendship  that  was  incompatible  with 

in  tlieir  comportment  became  the  wives  of  the  tlie   interest  of   England.     His  religion   was  deism,  or 

H  picachers,  or  of  officers  of  the  anny.      The  rathei  that  which  is  called  so :  and  if  in  his  exile,  or  at 

di^lcn  of  Bobk  and  illuatrious  &milies  bcatovrad  them-  his  death,  he  went  into  that  of  Rome,  the  first  was  out  of 
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of  the  race  of  the  Yillien,  then  manied  to  Palmer,  a  papist,  soon  after  made  eail  of  Castle* 
main,  who,  afterwards,  being  separated  from  him,  was  advanced  to  be  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
was  his  first  and  longest  mistress,  by  ^vdiom  he  had  five  children.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
beauty,  bntmost  enormondy  vioions  and  ravenous :  foolish  but  imperious,  very  uneasy  to  the 
king,  and  always  carrying  on  intrigues  with  other  men,  while  yet  she  pretended  she  was  jealous 
of  him.  His  passion  for  her,  and  her  strange  behaviour  towards  him,  did  so  disorder  him, 
that  often  he  was  not  master  of  himself,  nor  capable  of  minding  business,  which  in  so  critical 
a  time  requised  great  application :  but  he  did  then  so  entirely  trust  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  that 
he  left  all  to  his  care,  and  submitted  to  his  advices  as  to  so  many  oracles. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  like  to  grow  eminent  in  his  profession 
when  the  wars  began.  He  distinguished  himself  so  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  became 
considerable,  and  was  much  trusted  all  the  while  the  king  was  at  Oxford.  He  stayed  beyond 
sea,  following  the  king's  fortune,  till  the  restoration ;  and  was  now  an  absolute  fiivourite,  and 
the  chiefs  or  the  only,  minister,  but  with  too  magisterial  a  way.  He  was  always  pressing  the 
king  to  mind  his  afiaixs,  but  in  vain.  He  was  a  good  chancellor,  only  a  little  too  rough,  but 
very  impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice.  He  never  seemed  to  understand  foreign 
affairs  well :  and  yet  he  meddled  too  much  in  them.  He  had  too  much  levity  in  his  wit,  and 
did  not  alwajTs  observe  the  decorum  of  his  post.  He  was  high,  and  was  apt  to  reject  those 
who  addressed  themselves  to  him,  with  too  much  contempt.  He  had  such  a  regard  to  the 
king,  that  when  places  were  disposed  of^  even  otherwise  than  as  he  advised,  yet  he  would 
justify  what  the  king  did,  and  disparage  the  pretensions  of  others,  not  without  much  scorn ; 
which  created  him  many  enemies.  He  was  inde&tigable  in  business,  though  the  gout  did 
often  disable  him  from  waiting  on  the  king :  yet,  during  his  credit,  the  king  came  constantly 
to  him  when  he  was  laid  up  by  it  *. 

cofmpbdaance  for  the  oomponj  he  wu  then  obliged  to  keep,  ivoald  not  have  contributed  to  &  foreign  greatness  at  sea, 
and  the  kst  to  a  lazy  diffidence  in  all  other  religions,  upon  nor  given  his  brother  so  nncontroUed  a  share  in  the 
a  review  of  his  past  li£B,  and  the  near  approach  of  an  government.  Thouf^  his  understanding  was  ijoick  and 
uncertain  state.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made ;  lively,  with  a  vast  compass  of  thought,  yet  he  would 
his  constitution  vigorous  and  healthy ;  and  it  is  hard  to  submit  his  judgment  in  the  greatest  matters  to  others  of 
detennine,  whether  le  took  more  pams  to  preserve  it  by  tanch  inferior  parts :  and  as  he  had  an  extraordinary  share 
diet  snd  exercise,  or  to  impair  it  by  excess  in  his  pleasures,  of  wit  himself^  so  he  loved  it  in  others,  even  when  pmnted 
In  health  he  was  a  great  pretender  to  physio  and  eucourager  against  his  own  faults  and  mismanagement.  Mechanics 
of  quacks,  by  whom  he  was  often  cheated  of  consideiiLble  '^^^  one  of  his  peculiar  talents,  especially  the  art  of 
sums  of  money  for  their  pretended  secrets :  but  whenever  building  and  working  ships;  which  nobody  understood 
he  wss  indisposed,  he  consulted  his  phyucUns,  and  de-  better,  nor,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  earned  it  fiuther. 
pended  on  their  skill  only.  His  face  was  composed  of  He  had  a  strong  laconic  way  of  expression,  and  a  genteelt 
harsh  features,  difficult  to  be  trsced  with  the  pencil ;  yet  c^J*  i^ad  polite  way  of  writing :  and  when  he  had  a  mind 
in  the  main  it  was  agreeable ;  and  he  had  a  noble,  ^  1^7  ^^^  the  king,  which  he  often  did  in  select  com- 
majestic  mien.  In  contradiction  to  all  the  common  re-  panics  of  his  own,  there  were  a  thousand  iiresistible 
ceived  rules  of  physiognomy,  he  was  merciful,  good  charms  in  his  conversation.  He  loved  money  only  to  spend 
natured,  and,  in  the  Isst  twenty-four  years  of  his  life,  ^^ :  and  would  privately  aooept  of  a  small  sum,  paid  to 
fortunate ;  if  to  succeed  in  most  of  his  designs  may  be  himself,  in  lieu  of  a  far  greater  to  he  paid  into  the 
called  so.  Never  prince  loved  ceremony  less,  or  despised  exchequer.  He  did  not  love  business;  and  sought  every 
the  pageantry  of  a  crown  more ;  yet  he  was  master  of  occasion  to  avoid  it,  which  was  one  reason  be  passed  so 
something  in  his  person  and  aspect  that  commanded  both  much  time  with  his  mistresses :  yet  when  ncoestity 
love  and  veneration  at  once.  He  was  a  great  votary  to  called  him,  none  of  his  council  could  reason  more  closely 
love,  and  yet  the  easiest,  and  most  unconcerned  rival.  He  ^'pon  matters  of  state ;  and  he  would  often,  by  fits,  outdo 
was  for  the  most  part  not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  l^i*  ministers  in  application  and  [diligence.  No  age  pro- 
mistresses,  and  seldom  possessed  of  their  first  ftvonrs ;  *  duced  a  greater  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation ;  yet  no 
yet  would  sacrifice  all  to  please  them ;  and  upon  every  n^o  ^^^  loss  upon  his  guard,  or  sooner  deceived  in  the 
caprice  of  theirs,  denied  himself  the  use  of  his  reason,  sincerity  of  others.  If  he  had  any  one  fixed  maxim  of 
and  acted  contrary  to  his  interest.  He  was  a  respectful,  government,  it  was  to  play  one  party  against  another,  to  be 
civil  husband ;  a  fond  fiither;  a  kind  brother;  an  easy  thereby  mora  the  master  of  both  :  and  no  prince  under, 
enemy ;  but  none  of  the  firmest,  or  most  grateful  fiiends;  stood  better  how  to  shift  hands  upon  every  change  of 
bountiAil  by  starts;  one  day  lavish  to  his  servants;  the  Mene.** 

next  leaving  them  to  starve;  glad  to  win  a  little  money         Barbara  Tilliera,  and  the  other  equslly  noted  of  the 

at  play,  and  impatient  to  lose  the  thousandth  part  of  what  )ui^*s  concubines,  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page, 
nithin  an  hour  after  he  would  throw  away  in  gross.     He         *  "^^o  interesting  remarks  on  the  earl  by  his  second  son 

seemed  to  have  nothing  of  jealousy  in  his  nature,  either  Lsuranco  Hyde,  earl   of  Rochester,  an  a  satisfactory 

in  matters  of  love  or  of  power.     He  bore  patientiy  rivals  appendix  to  the  above  character.     These  remarks  weio 

in  the  one,  and  competitors  in  the  other;  otherwise  he  written  on  the  9th  of  December,  1675.    **  This  is  the  fiiat 

^^ anniverssry  day  of  my  &ther*s  death,  which  ought  to  put 

a  o^   1     n       L  ■    m>  m  v»\n  mind  of  recollecting  myself  how  I  have  passed  thk 

•  See  also  Reiesby  s  Memoirs,  7.  whole  year,  the  first  that  I  have  been  kft  absolutely  to 
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The  next  man  in  fii.TOiir  with  the  king  was  the  duke  of  Onnond :  a  man  every  way  fitted 
foi  a  court  ^  of  a  graceful  appearance,  a  lively  wit,  and  a  cheerful  temper :  a  man  of  great 
expenae,  decent  even  in  his  vices,  for  he  always  kept  up  the  form  of  religion.    He  had  gone 
thxoQgli  many  transactions  in  Ireland  with  more  fidelity  than  success.  He  had  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Ixiflh,  which  was  broken  by  the  great  body  of  them,  though  some  few  of  them  adhered 
sUU  to  hini.     But  the  whole  Irish  nation  did  still  pretend  that,  though  they  had  broken  the 
agreement  first,  yet  he,  or  rather  the  king  in  whose  name  he  had  treated  with  them,  was  bound 
to  perform  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty.     He  had  miscarried  so  in  the  siege  of  Dublin,  that 
ii  very  much  lessened  the  opinion  of  his  military  conduct.     Yet  his  constant  attendance  on 
his  master,  his  easiness  to  him,  and  his  great  sufierings  for  him  raised  him,  to  be  lord  steward 
of  the  household,  and  lord  lieuten&nt  of  Ireland.     He  was  firm  to  the  protestant  religion, 
and  so  far  firm  to  the  laws,  that  he  always  gave  good  advices :  but  when  bad  ones  were  fol- 
lowed, he  was  not  for  complaining  too  much  of  them  *. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  was  next  to  these.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  and  of  very 
good  parts.  He  had  a  lively  apprehension,  and  a  good  judgment.  He  had  merited  much  by 
his  constant  adhering  to  the  king's  interest  during  the  war,  and  by  the  large  supplies  he  had 
sent  him  every  year  during  his  exile :  for  he  had  a  great  estate,  and  only  three  daughters  to 
inherit  it.  He  was  liwd  treasurer :  but  he  soon  grew  weary  of  business,  as  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  stone,  which  returned  often  and  violently  upon  him ;  so  he  retained  the  principles 
of  liberty,  and  did  not  go  into  the  violent  measures  of  the  court.  When  he  saw  the  king's 
temper,  and  his  way  of  managing,  or  rather  of  spoiling  business,  he  grew  very  uneasy,  and 
kept  himself  more  out  of  the  way  than  was  consistent  with  that  high  post.  The  king  stood 
in  mume  awe  of  him :  and  saw  how  popular  he  would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  service :  and, 
therefore,  he  chose  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill  humour  and  contradiction,  than  to  dismiss  him. 
He  left  the  hnsiness  of  the  treasury  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  sir  Philip  Warwick, 
who  was  an  honest,  but  a  weak  man,  and  understood  the  common  road  of  the  treasury.  He 
was  an  incorrupt  man,  and  during  seven'  years  management  of  the  treasury  made  but  an 
ordinary  fortune  out  of  it.  Before  the  restoration,  the  lord  treasurer  had  but  a  small 
salazy,  with  an  allowance  for  a  table ;  but  he  gave,  or  rather  sold,  all  the  subaltern  places, 
and  made  great  profits  out  of  the  estate  of  the  crown :  but  now,  that  estate  being  gone,  and 
the  earl  of  Southampton  disdaining  to  sell  places,  the  matter  was  settled  so,  that  the  lord 
treasurer  was  to  have  800(V.  a  year,  and  the  king  was  to  name  all  the  subaltern  officers.  It 
oontimied  to  be  so  all  his  time :  but  since  that  time  the  lord  treasurer  has  both  the  8000/. 
and  a  main  hand  in  the  dbpoeing  of  those  places  t. 

mj  own  free  choice  and  direction,  without  that  awe  and  wero  ashamed  to  profess  thej  were  so.** — Hist,  of  the 

restniiit  oar  parents  have,  or  shoald  have,  over  ns.  *     *  Rebellion,  iii.  125,  fol.  ed. 

1  would  spend  this  dar  particnlarlj,  with  some  reverence         f  The  character  given  in  the  **  Continuation  **  of  Cla. 

to  the  memorr  of  the  biMt  of  fathers,  and  the  kindest  and  rendon^s  Autobiognphj  coincides  entirely  with  that  stated 

wisest  fnead   I   ever    met  with :    according  to   whose  in  the  text,  of  this  talented  and  incorruptible  statesman. 

ceaaseb  I  ptsy  God  I  may  regulate  my  actions,  and  live  *'Ho  was  a  person^**  says  this  authority,  '*  of  extraordinary 

and  die  according  to  his  practice,  in  imitation   of  his  parta,of  faculties  very  discerning  and  a  judgment  very  pro- 

<«iftoe  and  honesty  towards  man,  his  int^frity  and  duty  found,  havii^  great  eloquence  in  his  delivery,  without  the 

to  the  king,  (though  mistaken  and  rejected  by  him),  and  least  afitcctation  of  words,  for  he  always  spoke  best  on  the 

hb  piety  and  resignation  to  God  Almighty.** — 8inger*s  sodden.     In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  he  was  looked 

Ckrcadoo   Correspondence,    1.    645.       The    best  com-  upon  amongst  those  lords  who  were  least  inclined  to  the 

nectary   npoo    the  earl  of   Clarendon  is   his  **  Auto-  court,  and  so,  most  acceptable  to  the  people  :  in  truth  ho 

Uagraphy,'*  and  its  '^  Continuation  "* :  no  man  need  be  was   not  obliged   by    the    courti   and   thought  himself 

less  alfaid  of  having  his  path  traced  and  recorded.     Sir  oppressed  by  it,  which  his  great  spirit  could  not  bear ;  and 

FhOip  Warwick,  who  knew  him  well,  says  he  was  cheer-  so  he  had  for  some  years  forborne  to  be  much  there,  which 

fcl.  indiistrioas,  active,  and  confident  in  his  abilities,  which  was  imputed  to  a  habit  of  melancholy,  to  which  he  wua 

were  toond.     He  adds  that  he  was  agreeably  eloquent  naturally  inclined,  though  it  appeared  more  in  his  counte- 

hoth  with  his  tongue  and  pen,  although  his  written  style  nance  than  in  his  conversation,  which  to  those  with  whom 

WIS  a  little  too  rednndanL — Memoin,  196.  he  was  acquainted  was  very  cheerful.     He  was  not  only 

'Tbednke  of  Ormond  from  his  youth,  till  death  sepa-  an  exact  observer  of  justice,  but  so  clear-sighted  a  dis- 

nted  them,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Clarendon.  Bur-  corner  of  all  the  cireumstances  which  might  disguise  it, 

nei*s  character  of  him  is  not  sufficiently  commendatory  to  that  no  false  colour  could  impose  upon  him ;  and  of  so 

he  just.     All  the  historict  of  his  time  will  show  how  firm  importial  and  sincere  a  judgment  that  no  prejudice  to  the  per- 

1w  was  in  bis  prindplea  ;  these,  and  his  **  Life,"  by  Mr.  son  of  any  man  made  him  less  awake  to  his  cause ;  but  be- 

Carle,  testify  that  darendon.  was  not  speaking  carelessly  lieved  that  there  is  aligtiid  €t  in  hostem  n^a$,  and  that  a 

when  he  sidd  that  hta   friend  was  ''a   man  so  accom-  very  ill  man  might  be  unjustly  dealt  Tdth.*' The  same  autho- 

that  be  had  cither  no  enemies,  or  only  such  n  rity  gives  its  testimony  to  the  earFs  piety,  loyalty^andconngo. 
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The  man  that  ^w^is  in  the  greatest  credit  with  the  earl  of  Southampton  was  sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  who  had  married  his  niece,  and  became  afterwards  so  considerable  that  he  was 
raised  to  be  earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  since  he  came  to  have  so  great  a  name,  and  that  I 
knew  him  for  many  years  in  a  very  particular  manner,  I  will  dwell  a  little  longer  on  his 
character,  for  it  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  composition.  He  began  to  make  a  considerable 
figure  very  early.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  on 
the  king's  side,  and  undertook  to  get  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  to  declare  for  him ;  but  he 
was  not  able  to  effect  it :  yet  prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a  town,  that  he  had  got  to 
receive  him.  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  to  forsake  that  side,  and  to  turn  to  the  parliament. 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  in  speaking  to  a  popular  assembly,  and  could  mix  both  the 
facetious  and  the  serious  way  of  aiguing  very  agreeably.  He  had  a  particular  talent  to 
make  others  trust  to  his  judgment,  and  depend  on  it ;  and  he  brought  over  so  many  to  a 
submission  to  his  opinion,  that  I  never  knew  any  man  equal  to  him  in  the  art  of  governing 
parties,  and  of  making  himself  the  head  of  them.  He  was  as  to  religion  a  deist  at  best ; 
he  had  the  dotage  of  astrology  in  him  to  a  high  degree :  he  told  me  that  a  Dutch  doctor  had 
from  the  stars  foretold  him  the  whole  series  of  his  life ;  but  that  which  was  before  hiin,  when 
he  told  me  this,  proved  &lse,  if  he  told  me  true  :  for  he  said,  he  was  yet  to  be  a  greater  man 
than  he  had  been.  He  fancied  that  after  death  our  souls  lived  in  the  stars.  He  had  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  slighter  parts  of  learning,  but  understood  little  to  the  bottom ;  so  he 
triumphed  in  a  rambling  way  of  talking,  but  argued  slightly  when  he  was  held  close  to  any 
point.  He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  at  opposing,  and  running  things  down,  but  had  not  the 
like  force  in  building  up.  He  had  such  an  extravagant  vanity  in  setting  himself  out,  that  it 
was  very  disagreeable.  He  pretended  that  Cromwell  offered  to  make  him  king ;  he  was 
indeed  of  great  use  to  him  in  withstanding  the  enthusiasts  of  that  time.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  pressed  him  most  to  accept  of  the  kingship,  because,  as  he  said  afterwards,  he  was  sure 
it  would  ruin  him.  His  strength  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  England,  and  of  all  the  conside* 
rable  men  in  it.  He  understood  well  the  size  of  their  understandings,  and  their  tempers ; 
and  he  knew  how  to  apply  himself  to  them  so  dexterously,  that,  though  by  his  changing 
sides  so  often  it  was  very  visible  how  little  he  was  to  be  depended  on,  yet  he  was  to  the  last 
much  trusted  by  all  the  discontented  party.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  reckon  up  the  many 
turns  he  had  made ;  and  he  valued  himself  on  the  doing  it  at  the  properest  season,  and  in  the 
best  manner.  This  he  did  with  so  much  vanity,  and  so  little  discretion,  that  he  lost  many 
by  it.  And  his  reputation  was  at  last  run  so  low,  that  he  could  not  have  held  much  longer, 
had  he  not  died  in  good  time,  either  for  his  fcunily  or  for  his  party :  the  former  would  have 
been  ruined,  if  he  had  not  saved  it  by  betraying  the  latter  *• 

*  So  general  hu  been  the  agreement  of  inriten  in  Tili*  unsophisticated  testimony  of  Uunr  r^;ard  for  him,  when 

fying  lord  Shaftesbcry,  and  so  usual  is  it  to  stigmatise  they,  unsolicited,  rode  to  meet  his  body  when  it  was  landed 

him  with  the  agnomen  of  "  the  infiunous,**  that  it  may  at  Poole,  and  accompanied  it  to  its  last  nwting-place,  Wim- 

seem  to  man;  persons  as  an  affectation  of  six^larity,  if  borne  Si.  Giles. 

it  does  not  subject  the  writer  to  worse  reflections,  to  declare         To  follow  him  through  his  political  career  is  not  tlie 

the  belief  that  his  lordship  has  been  misrepresented  :  yet  ungrateful  task  to  an  honourable  mind,  which  it  has  been 

there  is  suffident  evidence  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  so  represented.     He  commenced  it  in  1640,  and  was  the 

§u  from  being  an  abandoned  profligate,  and  a  corrupt  friend  of  the  sovereign ; — not  an  ultnuTory,  but  a  mode- 

statesman,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  an  enlightened  rate  monarcliist — and  he  evinced  this  in  his  personal  inter, 

patriot.     To  suppose  that  he  never  erred  is  to  imagine  view  with  Charles  the  First.     He  told  the  king  he  was 

him  supo^buman  ;  but  to  say  that  he  seldom  was  inten-  convinced  he  could  restore  a  general  unity.    **  If  your 

tionally  wrong  is  no  more  than  the  evidences  I  have  majesty  will  empower  me  to  treat  with  the  parliamentary 

examined  warrant  as  a  conclunon.     In  private  life  we  garrisons,  to  grant  them  a  full  and  general  pardon,  with  an 

have  no  testimeoy  that  he  was  dq>raved^— four  wives  afford  assurance  that  a  general  amnesty  shall  reinstate  all  things 

some  testimony  that  he  was  not  notoriously  a  bad  bus-  in  the  same  posture  they  were  before  the  war,  and  then  a 

bond— he  enjoyed  the  friendship  at  many  distinguished  free  parliament  shall  do  what  more  remains  to  be  done 

persons,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Stringer,  Mr.  Locke,  and  for  the  settlement  (^  the  naUon.**     The  power  was  given. 

Dr.  Whicheote ;  men  of  distinguished  virtues,  and  who,  and  he  suceeeded  as  Car  as  he  was  allowed  to  proceed,  but 

having  no  political  enemies,  imlike  their  noble  fnend,  prince  Maurice  thwarted  lus  designs,  and  the  partizans  of 

have  left  their  fiune  to  us  free  from  the  distortions  of  pre-  the  queen  and  of  absolute  monarchy  regained  the  ascend- 

judice.     His  attentions  to  religious  duties  were  constant,  ancy  in  the  councils  of  the  temporising  monarch.    Of  their 

and  his  chaplain  constantly  resided  in  the  bouse.     The  principles  the  earl  disapproved.     Slighted  and  disliked  by 

lust  hours  of  the  earl's  life  are  stated  to  have  been  marked  them,  he  retired  from  the  court  party»  and  sided  with  the 

by  uncommon  patience,  resignation,  and  fortitude ;  and  the  parliament,  against  the  efforts  of  those  whom  he  found  would 

gentry,  his  neighbours,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  bore  an  be  contented  with  nothing  short  of  despotism.     Where  is 
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Another  msn^  very  near  of  ihe  same  sort,  who  passed  through  many  great  employments, 

WW  Annesly,  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Anglesey,  who  had  much  more  knowledge,  and  was 

▼ery  learned,  cliiefly  in  the  law.    He  had  the  faculty  of  speaking  indefatigably  upon  every 

nibject ;  but  lie  spoke  ungracefully,  and  did  not  know  that  he  was  not  good  at  raillery,  for 

be  was  sAyfTVLyB  attempting  it.     He  undorstood  om  govemment  well,  and  had  examined  far 

into  the  original  of  our  constitution.     He  was  capable  of  great  application,  and  was  a  man 

oC  a  grave  deportment ;  but  stuck  at  nothing,  and  was  ashamed  of  nothing.    He  was  neither 

loved  nor  tmsted  by  any  man  or  any  side ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  regard  to  common 

deoencies,  bnt  sold  every  thing  that  was  in  his  power ;  and  sold  himself  so  often,  that  at  last 

the  price  fell  so  lovr,  that  he  grew  useless  *. 

HoUis  'was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  of  as  great  pride ;  he  was  counted  for  many  years 
the  head  of  the  presbyterian  party.  He  was  faithful  and  firm  to  his  side,  and  never 
ebanged  tbrongh  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  engaged  in  a  particular  opposition  to 
Cromwell  in  the  time  of  the  war.  They  bated  one  another  equally.  Hollis  seemed  to 
carry  this  too  far ;  for  he  would  not  allow  Cromwell  to  have  been  either  wise  or  brave, 
but  often  applied  Solomon's  observation  to  him,  ^^  That  the  battle  was  not  to  the  strong, 
DOT  €avonr  to  the  man  of  understanding,  but  that  time  and  chance  happened  to  all  men." 
He  was  -well  versed  in  the  records  of  Parliament,  and  argued  well,  but  too  vehemently,  for 
he  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  had  the  soul  of  an  old  stubborn  Roman  in  him.  He  was 
a^thfhl  but  a  rough  Mend,  and  a  severe  but  fair  enemy.  He  had  a  true  sense  of  religion, 
and  was  a  man  of  an  unblameable  course  of  life,  and  of  a  sound  judgment  when  it  was  not 
biassed  by  passion.     He  was  made  a  lord  for  his  merits  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration  f . 

ike  Eogliibiiiaii  that  will  condemn  him  ? — That  ho  had  Into  monarchy.    When  the  king  prorogaed  the  parliament 

been  do  wipj  and  traitor  is  proved  by  his  suffering  imprison-  for  fifteen  months,  Shaftesbury  saw  its  encroachment  upon 

■irBt  rather  than  inculpate  lord  Hollis ;  and  by  his  letter  those  liberties,  and  argued  so  strenuously  that  such  a  long 

to  Charies  th«  second,  in  which  it  would  be  useless  to  recess  caused  ipso  faeio  a  dissolution,  that  he  was  im- 

tlie  fidsehood,  if  it  was  one  :  ""  I  never  betrayed,  prisoned.    He  was  a  stanch  promoter  of  the  habeas  corpus 

j9ar  majesty  knows,  the  party  or  councils  I  was  of.**  act     He  knew  the  principles  of  the  duke  of  York,  after. 

he  fonnd  the  parliamentary  party  leaning  to  a  repub-  wards  the  infatuated  James  the  second,  and  wished  to  have 

and  when  he  felt  assured  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  him  excluded  from  the  throne,  which  procured  him  the 

CroiBwIl,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  oppose  hatred  of  that  monarch's  partisans,  and  from  their  power 

tibrm  ;  tke   first  by  encouraging  the  people   to  rise  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  reUre  into  Holland.     Such 

^mclaxe  tbemselres  partisans  of  neither  party,  but  anxious  was  the  conduct  of  the  first  lord  Shaftesbury;  yet  this 

Iv  a  treaty  which  would  restore  the  laws  and  the  consti-  man  has  been  handed  down  by  political  writers  as  one  of 

totfoa  ;  the  latter  by  signing  the  well-known  protestation,  the  basest  of  men.     The  reason  is  tolerably  evident ;  he 

ck:avf!Tii^  Cromwell  with  tyranny  and  despotism.    Deceived  was  too  moderate  in  his  prindples  to  please  the  republican 

Vj  the  declarations  in  &vour  of  religious  liberty  and  mode-  Whigs,  or  absolute  Tories,  of  his  period  ;— .his  oomprehen- 

with  many  others  who  had  cause  to  rue  their  rive  mind  and  splendid  oratory  had  embodied  and  animated 

r,  he  supported  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  a  line  of  politics  which  satisfied  neither ;  a  line  of  tempe- 

He  was  by  this  monarch  named  to  be  one  of  the  rate  politics,  however,  which  led  to  the  revolution,  and 

lers  for  ^ying  the  r^ddes ;  an  office  he  might  which  inspires  our  national  councils  at  the  present  day. 

credit  to  himself  have  declined,  though  it  was  Many  notices  of  this  statesman  will  occur  in  future  pages ; 

an  aet  deserving  the  character  of  apostate  cruelty,  for  but  those  who  wish  for  a  fuller  memoir  may  consult  his 

were  no  fiiends  of  his  upon  whom  he  sat  in  judgment,  life»  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Rawleigh  Redivivus  ;** 

their  crimes  he  had  ever  condemned.     In  the  same  Jx)cke*s  Memoirs  of  him;  Dalrymple*s  ^*  Memoirs"  and 

xcigB  he  became  lord  chancellor,  and  that  he  executed  his  **  Reviews ; ''  the  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  by 

1%b  office  with  honour  to  himself  and  satisfiustion  to  the  Kippis,  and  his  *"*  Life  "  by  Mr.  Cooke. 

^blk,  we  hart  the  assent  of  one  of  his  greatest  detractors,        *  This  character  is  too  severe ;  the  opinion  of  other 

DkTden,  who  thus  charscterises  his  official  conduct :—  authorities  will  be  stated  in  a  future  note. 

-  Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress,  J  ^»^«  ^*»f *  * J«  ^'^  «»l^~*^  T^^^V^!?  ^^J'  ^^^ 

Swift  to  dei^tch,  and  easy  of  access.*'  ?«^^«  ^^^^  »  *»»•  "  .^TT  ?/  ^^^"^  ^^^^    ^^u" 

IS  no  need  to  add  any  thing  to  testify  how  entirely  autho- 

As  a  privy  councillor  and  a  minfster  be  acted  with  vigour  rities  agree  in  applauding  him.      It  is    true    that    in 

end  cDDsisteiicy,  and  where  the  acts  of  the  ministry  with  the  despatches  of  M.  Barillon  to  his  master,  Louis  the 

which  he  was  connected  do  not  accord  with  his  moderate  fourteenth  (Dalrymple's  Memoin,  ii.  260),  he  is  stated  by 

dccbred  prioci|^ea,  we  have  the  satis&ction  of  finding  be  that  profligate  agent  to  have  accepted  bribes  fh>m  the 

protested  ^BDst  them,  and  only  leave  us  a  regret  that  he  French  court;  but  he  brings  the  same  chai]B[e  against  lord 

^  not  acqaire  bonoorable  dignity  by  retiring  from  col-  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.    No  one  act  of  the  lives  of 

la^gaei  with  whom  he  did  not  agree.     The  chaige  against  these  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  of  lord  Hollis, 

Um  of  ittBl%aCti^  the  popish  plot,  and  then  prosecuting  supports  even  the  suspidon  of  such  a  charge.  That  Barillon 

tLe  meat*  he  emplojed,  is  supported  by  no  proof,  and  is  received  the  money  may  be  granted  ;  the  only  question 

JiAtfed  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  condemned  criminals  is,  whether  he  kept,  or  those  patriots  accepted,  the  bribe. 

cvv  jnpenehed  fahn.     Thronghont  his  life  he  was  a  inend  Tarde,  qua  credita  ladnnt,  credimua. 

to  the  liberty  of  the  ml^act,  BDd  had  a  hatred  to  an  abM>* 
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The  earl  of  Manchester  was  made  lord  chamberlain ;  a  man  of  a  soft  and  obliging  temper, 
of  no  great  depth,  but  aniversally  beloTed,  being  both  a  yirtnous  and  a  generous  man  *. 
The  lord  Roberts  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  afterwards  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  at 
last  lord  president  of  the  council.  He  was  a  man  of  a  more  morose  and  cynical  temper, 
just  in  his  administration,  but  vicious  under  the  appearances  of  virtue;  learned  beyond 
any  man  of  his  quality,  but  intractable,  stiff  and  obstinate,  proud  and  jealous  t. 

These  five,  whom  I  have  named  last,  had  the  chief  hand  in  engaging  the  nation  in  the 
design  of  the  Restoration.  They  had  great  credit,  chiefly  with  the  presbyterian  party,  and 
were  men  of  much  dexterity.  So  the  tibanks  of  that  great  turn  were  owing  to  them ;  and 
they  were  put  in  great  posts  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  means,  by  which  he  lost  most 
of  the  cavaliers,  who  cotdd  not  bear  the  seeing  such  men  so  highly  advanced,  and  so  much 

trusted. 

At  the  king's  first  coming  over,  Monk  and  Montague  were  the  most  considered ;  they  both 
had  the  Gktfter.  The  one  was  made  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  other  earl  of  Sandwich,  and 
had  noble  estates  given  them.  Monk  was  ravenous,  as  well  as  his  wife,  who  was  a  mean^ 
eontemptible  creature.  They  both  asked,  and  sold  all  that  was  within  their  reach,  nothing 
being  denied  them  for  some  time,  till  he  became  so  useless,  that  little  personal  regard  could 
be  paid  him.  But  the  king  maintained  stiU  the  appearances  of  it ;  for  the  appearance  of  the 
aervioe  he  did  him  was  sudi,  that  the  king  thought  it  fit  to  treat  him  witii  great  distino- 
tioD,  even  after  he  saw  into  him,  and  despiaed  hun  {.     He  took  care  to  raise  his  kinsman, 

*  Thii  ohanoter  of  Edward  Montagne,  eari  of  Manchea-  had  been  foi^tten,  in  the  anzietj  to  remove  him,  that  he 

ter,  ve  may  consider  aa  fiiithful,  becaaae  contemporary  was  moroae,  difficult  of  aooeta,  pedantic  to  an  excess  that 

partisan!  of  all  hnea  coincide  in  his  portraiture.     He  Was  delayed  affiurs,  and  ezcessiyely  proud.   These  ill  qualities 

known  during  the  civil  contest  as  lord  Kimbolton,  and  as  soon  rendered  his  removal  from  the  Irish  appointmeut 

viscount  MandeviUe ;  and  finally,  upon  the  death  of  his  necessary ;  for  he  treated  the  most  noble  of  the  Irish  so 

flither,  the  lord  privy  seal,  he  became  earl  of  Manchester,  superciliously,  and  even  contemptuously,  that  after  they 

Two  other  contemporaries  describe  bim  as  gentle,  generous,  had  wuted  upon  him  a  few  days,  they  requested  of  the 

talented,  and  well-educated ;  and  disapproving,  as  they  did,  king  to  be  excused  attending  him.     He  was  a  man  of  too 

his  political  conduct,  yet  they  could  find  in  him  no  fsult  much  influence  to  be  treated  with  indifferenoe,  so  with 

for  reprehension.     Their  gentle  censure  is,  indeed,  his  some  art  he  was  persuaded  to  resign  the  appointment,  and 

greatest  praise.    **  He  loved  his  country,**  says  Clarendon,  accept  the  office  of  president  of  the  council,  with  the  title 

*^  with  too  unskilful  a  tenderness  ;** — and  sir  Philip  War-  of  earl  of  Radnor.    This  was  in  1679.    He  survived  this 

wick  says,  **  that  with  all  his  good  nature  he  did  the  royal  appointment  six  years.     To  show  his  extraordinary  talent* 

cause  as  much  harm  as  any  of  its  opponents ;  that  is,  he  he  is  said  to  have  found  a  way  more  to  obstruct  and 

did  his  duty,  for  he  commanded  the  parliament  army.    He  puzzle  business  than  any  man,  as  lord  privy  seal,  had  ever 

^iras  equally  the  friend  of  freedom  and  monarchy.     Up  done  before.     This  was  so  extreme  that  the  king  gave 

to  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1644,  he  acted  vigorously  orders  that  grants  and  patents  requiring  haste  should  paaa 

i^nst  the  king ;  but  at  that  era,  probably,  he  became  by  immediate  warrant  to  the  great  sod.     It  is  doubtful 

aware  of  the  fiital  consequences  to  monuchy  that  would  if  this  conduct  of  the  earl  does  not  require  more  oommen. 

ensue  if  the  royal  army  was  destroyed.   He  was  suspected,  dation  than  censure,  for  he  lived  in  a  reign  when  such 

and  removed  from  his  command.     He  assisted  in  pro.  grants   were  too  profusely   disbursed. — Wood's  Athene 

moting  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  second,  and  was  Oxon.   ii.  787,  fo.  ed.  —  Continuation   of  Clarendon*8 

Sppointed,  by  this  king,  lord  chamberlain  of  his  household.  Life,  li.  67,  and  102,  fo.  ed.     A  daughter  of  the  eari  wsa 

He  died  in  1671,  aged  sixty-nine.    See  a  full  account  of  married,  first,  to  the  earl  of  Drogheda,  and  secondly  to 


him  in  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  particu-  Wycherley,  the  poet     Her  introduction  to  the  latter 

larly  in  the  second  volume,  p.  161 — the  continuation  of  remarkable.     She  inquired  in  a  shop  at  Tonbridge  for 

his  autobiography,  ii.  26,  fo.  ed.,  and  sir  Philip  WarwicVs  **  The  Plain  Dealer.  **    Wycherley,  its  author,  was  standi 

Memoirs,  246.  ing  by,  and  a  gentleman  promptiy  replied  to  her,  and  point- 

.f  John,  lord  Roberts,  succeeded  to  that  title  upon  the  ing  to  him,  **  Madam,  there  is  the  Plain  Dealer  for  yon.** 

death  of  his  fiither.     They  were  a  Cornwall  &mily.     He  An  acquaintance  ensued  that  ended  in  their  maniage.-— 

was  a  member  of  the  long  parliament,  adhered  to  the  Grainger*s  Biog.  Diet.  iv.  140,  ed.  1824. 
opponents  of  the  king,  and  fought  against  him  successftiUy        $  If  the  duke  of  Albemarle^s  character  is  estimated  from 

both  as  a  subaltern  and  general   He  opposed  the  extreme  a  view  of  his  talents  and  courage  as  a  commander,  either 

measures  which  led  to  the  execution  of  Charles  the  first ;  of  land  or  sea  forces,  he  must  rank  very  high  in  the  scale 

withdrew  from  pubBc  affairs  during  the  protectorate ;  but  of  merit ;  but  if  we  consider  his  worth  as  a  statesman  or 

upon  the  Restoration,  in  effecting  which  he  was  very  influ-  aa  a  private  individual,  he  sinks  decidedly  to  mediocrity, 

ential,  he  returned  to  court,  and  obtained  the  offices  men-  He  vm  at  first  attached  to  the  royalist  cause ;  then  ho 

tioned  in  the  text.     He  was  made  lord  privy  seal  in  1662,  united  with  Cromwell  whilst  in  the  ascendant ;  and,  finally, 

but  his  conduct  did  not  give  satisfliction  to  the  rest  of  the  when  the  popular  feeling  again  vaciUated  to  the  Stuarta^ 

kinifs  council.    Ireland  vm  at  this  juncture  in  a  very  dis-  he  was  judiciously  active  in  securing  the  Restoration.     It 

tracted  state,  particularly  on  account  of  the  settling  the  is  possible  that  throughout  he  was  a  royalbt in  that  cue 

various  claims  to  its  forfeited  estates.    Lord  Roberts,  being  he  was  base  and  perjured,  for  he  took  the  covenant ;  bat 

a  man  of  more  than  common  intelligence,  well  versed  in  the  most  probable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fiscto 

the  laws,  and  esteemed  of  an  integrity  not  to  be  corrupted  of  his  life  is,  that  he  was  willing  to  be  any  thing  by  pro- 

with  money,  was  chosen  fo  be  sent  to  that  country ;  but  it  fesiion  that  would  best  serve  his  interests.  If  the  chaiactcn 
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OnBTine,  vrho  '^ira^inade  earl  of  Bath  and  groom  of  the  stole,  a  man  who  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  getting    and  spending  money  *.     The  duke  of  Alhemarlc  raised  two  other  persons ; 
one  was  Clarges,  bis  iRrife's  brother,  who  was  an  honest,  but  h&ughty  man.    He  became  after- 
wards a  very   considerable  parliament  man,  and  valued  hmself  on  his  opposing  the  court,  and 
on  his  frugality  in  managing  the  public  money ;  for  he  had  Cromwell's  economy  ever  in 
his  mouth,  and  mras  always  for  reducing  the  expense  of  war  to  the  modesty  and  parsimony 
of  those  times.      Many  thought  he  carried  this  too  Bur,  but  it  made  hhn  very  popular. 
Afier  he  'was  become  very  rich  himself  by  the  public  money,  he  seemed  to  take  care  that 
nobody  else  should  grow  as  rich  as  he  was  in  tliat  way  f .     Another  man,  raised  by  the 
duke  of  Albemarle,  was  Morrice,  who  was  the  person  that  had  prevailed  with  Monk  to 
dedaie  for  the  king :  upon  that  he  was  made  secretary  of  state.     He  was  very  leamed,  but 
fun  of  pedantry  and  aflfectation.     He  had  no  true  judgment  about  foreign  affiiirs ;  and  the 
duke  of  Albemarle's  judgment  of  them  may  be  measured  by  what  he  said,  when  he  found 
the  king  grevr  weaiy  of  Morrice,  but  that  in  regard  to  him  he  had  no  mind  to  turn  him 
out;  ^  he  did  not  know  what  was  necessary  for  a  good  secretary  of  state  in  which  he  was 
MectiYe,  fior  he  could  speak  French  and  write  short  hand  {." 

if  Um,  gtwn  by  his  fiiends,  u  ivell  at  by  hit  enemieti  be  brother  of  the  dnchea  of  Albemtrle,  mentioned  in  the 

ceoiparod,  they  amoant  to  thit  oatline,  that  he  wat  ooarage^  last  note  bat  one ;  yet  firom  the  fignre  he  made  at  a  debater 

eoa,  cwnniDg,  and  telfiah.    He  died  in  1670.  in  tbe  Honae  of  Comment,  the  intimacy  he  had  with  the 

Anoe,  h»  wife,  bad  been  hit  mittnta.     Aubrey  tayt,  teeoad  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  liia  employment  in  the  deli- 

thal  vbeit  Monk  wat  eonfined  in  the  Tower,  hit  temp-  cate  office  of  negotiating  with  hit  Inrother-in-law  to  ataitt 

Nan  Claigea,  a  blacktmith't  danghter,  wat  kind  to  in  the  Rettoration  of  Charlea  the  leeond,  he  matt  have 

a  a  donUe  capacity.     It  matt  be  remembered  that  been  a  man  of  intellect  and  ditcretion.    It  it  believed  that 

I  then  In  want,  and  that  he  wat  indebted  to  her  for  Mr.  PhUlipti  the  eontinaer  of  Baker*t  Chronicle,  had  hit 

She  became  pregnant  by  him,  though  it  it  cer.  chief  mateiialt  from  air  Thomaa  Claiget.     Sir  PhiUp  War^ 

lain  that  he  eovld  not  be  fateinated  either  by  her  beauty  wick  detcribea  him  at  being  baty  and  active.    He  oppoted 

m  dcaafineaa.     She  never  conld  lose  the  manaert  of  her  the  excluiion  of  Jamet  the  tecond  from  the  throne,  and  wat 

CKly  Hit ;  bat  when  of  the  h^hett  dignity  in  the  peerage  inimical  to  the  levolation ^Corretpondenoe.  &c.  of  the 

pcre  tmj  to  the  moat  violent  barstt  of  fage,  and  when  Earla    of  Clarendon    and  Rochetter,  paMtnu  —  Wood*t 

madtr  tMr  inllnenoe  poored  forth  a  meet  eloquent  torrent  Athenae,  ii.  72,  fo. — Warwick*t  Memoirt,  420 — Graj't 

•f  cotae-aprinkled  abate.    Her  hatband  wat  onquettion-  Debatet  in  Parliament,  pasHm, 

tMj  aftatid  of  her ;  the  waa  alwayt  a  royalitt,  and  at  he         {  Sir  William  Morrice  was  related  by  hit  wife,  a  daugh. 

lad  a  h^  opinion  of  her  mental  qoaliiicationt,  the  pro-  ter  of  tir  Nicholat  Prideaux,  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle. 

bahly  inflocsieed  bim  eonnderably  in  the  coorte  he  adopted.  The  duke  had  entrutted  him  with  the  management  of  liia 

If  thia  ia  donbtfal,  it  it  not  at  all  to  that  the  aided  with  Devonthire  affiurt,  and  found  he  acted  to  ditcreetly,  that 

ihm  ncaeat  care  and  natnial  rapacity  in  obtaining  all  the  he  made  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  and  employed  him 

H.»atda  the  conld  for  hit   tervicet. — Skinner  t  Life  of  at  hit  chief  tgent  in  negotiating  with  the  royalitt  party. 

tfha  Dnke  of  Albemarle — Sir  P.    Warwick*t  Memoirt,  The  king  partook  ofthit  confidence,  and  in  February,  1660, 

4n,  ftc— CTontinuation  of  Clarendon*t  life,  ii.  25.  entrutted  him  with  the  tignet  of  the  secretary  of  ttate,  to 

P.  Warwick  ttatet  deddedly  that  Monk  wat  xeqnetted  which  office  he  wat  eventually  appointed.  He  wat  one  of  the 

the  crown  by  Hatelrig  and  hit  partj  in  the  par-  membert  excluded  from  the  long  parliament,  and  continued 

He  waa  descended  from  an  illegitimate  ton  of  in  the  senate  until  his  retirement  from  office,  at  his  own 

the  feorth.     Monk  wat  too  wite  to  attempt  thit  desire,  in  1 668.   He  returned  to  hit  country  reaidence,  and 

»«-.-Memeirt,  426.  patted  the  remunder  of  his  life  in  that  literary  eate  which 

That  tir  John  Granville  was  a  grasping  conrtier,  may  most  delighted  him.    He  died  in  1676.    It  it  certain  that 

me,  for  opon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  he  he  wat  not  qualified  for  the  ttate  office  to  which  he  had 

hat  waa  denied,  Theobalds,  which  then  reverted  been  promoted;   for  altLough  leamed,  hit  learning  waa 

tadiectnwn.   It  it  true  hit  tervicet  merited  a  high  reward,  chiefly  from  the  older  clattict;  he  kuew  very  little  of 

tag  he  waa  a  very  active  agent  in  carrying  on  the  corre-  foreign  nationt.     The  king  it  taid  to  have  promoted  him 

wtween  Charlea  the  tecond  when  in  exile,  and  to  tbe  tecretarythip  purely  to  oblige  the  duke,  and  he  wat 

who  were  hit  declared  friendt,  or  whom  he  withed  continued  pnly  because  hit  removal  might  ditoblige  the 

in  to  that  band  of  tapportert ;  yet  in  accordance  with  tame  influential  nobleman.     Whiltt  in  office  he  behaved 

ntcntt,  he  waa  advanced  to  the  titlet  of  I^rd  Chnan.  honestly,  diligently,  and  without  reproach.     What  was 

vfBa  ef  dkhampCen  and  Biddiford,  vitcount  Granville  very  important  wat  hit  high  reputation  in  the  Houte 

ef  Laaaiown,  tbe  battle  where  his  ikther  wat  tiain,  and  of  Commons.   In  conttadlction  of  the  saying  concerning  him 

smi  ef  Bath.     He  waa  made  a  privy  coandUor,  groom  of  attributed  to  the  dnke  by  our  author,  it  it  taid  by  another 

the  title,  jbst  gentleman  cf  the  bedchamber,  and  lord  authority  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  modem  knguaget, 

waideaef^afaflneriee,withapenaionof;f30(M)ayear. —  often  nuddng  the  king  laugh  by  bit  fidte  pronunciation. 

Meawiit  ef  nioftrione  Pertona  who  died  in  ihe  year  He  diteourted  with  the  ambasaadors  in  Latin  fluently  and 

171 L,  pL  33^  a  work  of  aatfa«rity,  and  which  wat  the  first  elegantly.    He  wat  moral  and  virtaout ;  for  the  same 

ined  MtuMij  pabllabed.  Ita  ^te  it  1712.   See  alto  the  authority  layi,  in  all  domettic  affairt  no  man  doubted 

IXsrici  aad  ComtpOBdeDee  ef  the  Ea^t  of  Clarendon  hit  tnffidency,  except  in  the  garb,  and  mode,  and  humour 

nrf  ffirrfcftftT   i.   658,  —  darendonTt  Hittory  of  the  of  the  court.    He  waa  a  pretbyterian,  and  wrote  one  or 

Mek^oa,  0.  md  fiL Warwick'a  Memoin,  481,  &c.—  two  theolo^cal  tnets.— Wood^t  Athena  Oxon,  ii.  571 

W^od^B  Pmgdm  Air,  — ^Continuation   of  Claiendon't    life,    ii.  198  —  War. 

t  Sir  Tbomtm  CUtgn  wna  e€  low  extraction,  being  .he  wick*t  Memoin.  4120.     It  it   taid  of  hlm»  he  weald 
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Nicolas  was  the  other  aecrctaiy,  who  had  hecn  employed  by  king  Cliarles  the  first  during 
the  war,  and  had  served  him  faithfully,  but  had  no  understanding  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  a  man  of  virtue,  but  could  not  fall  into  the  king's  temper,  or  become  acceptable  to  him*. 
So  not  long  after  the  R*»8toration,  Bennet,  advanced  afterwards  to  be  earl  of  Arlington,  was, 
by  the  interest  of  the  popish  party,  made  secretary  of  state  ;  and  was  admitted  into  so  par- 
ticular a  confidence,  that  he  began  to  raise  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 
He  was  a  proud  man.  His  parts  were  solid,  but  not  quick.  He  had  the  art  of  observing 
the  king's  temper,  and  managing  it  beyond  all  the  men  of  that  time.  He  was  believed  a 
papist :  he  had  once  professed  it,  and  when  he  died,  he  again  reconciled  himself  to  that 
church  ;  yet  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  he  seemed  to  have  made  it  a  maxim,  that 
the  king  ought  to  show  no  favour  to  popery,  but  that  all  his  affairs  would  be  spoiled  if  ever 
he  turned  that  way,  which  made  the  papists  become  his  mortal  enemies,  and  accuse  him  as 
an  apostate,  and  the  betrayer  of  their  interests  '^.  His  chief  friend  was  Charles  Berkley, 
made  earl  of  Falmouth,  who  without  any  visible  merit,  unless  it  was  the  managing  the  king't 
amours,  was  the  most  absolute  of  all  the  king's  favourites :  and,  which  was  peculiar  to  him- 
self, he  was  as  much  in  the  duke  of  York's  favour  as  in  the  king's.  Berkley  was  generous 
in  his  expense  ;  and  it  was  thought,  if  he  had  outlived  the  lewdness  of  that  time,  and  come 
to  a  more  sedate  course  of  life,  he  would  have  put  the  king  on  great  and  noble  designs.  Tliis 
I  should  have  thought  more  likely,  if  I  had  not  had  it  from  the  duke,  who  had  so  wrong  a 
taste,  that  there  was  reason  to  suspect  his  judgment  both  of  men  and  things.     Bennet  and 

never  suffer  anj  man  to  tay  grace  in  his  bouse  except  of  the  hct»  of  his  earlj  and  concluding  days,  as  the  chief 

himself ;  **  there,"  he  said,  **  he  was  both  priest  and  king.**  transactions  of  his  oflSctal   life  will  have  to  be  noticed 

— Grainger's  biog.  History,  v.  101.  in  Tarious  succeeding  pages.     He  was  bom  in  1618,  being 

*  The  character  of  Sir  Edward  Nicolas  is  sketched  in  a  the  son  of  sir  John  Bennet,  of  Arlington,  in  Middlesex, 
few  words  by  his  contemporary.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  a  His  mother  waa  the  daughter  of  sir  John  Crofu ;  and 
character  coincident  witli  that  given  him  by  partisans  of  thence,  according  to  Wood,  he  became  the  nephew  of 
all  hues.     **  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  natural  and  Killigrew,  the  wit,  generally  known  as  Charles  the  second's 
acquired  parts,  of  unshaken  loyalty,  eminent  probity,  and  jester.     When  at  Oxford  he  was  distinguished  as  an  easy 
indefatigable  industry.*'     He  was  educated  for  the  legal  venifier,  and  several  of  his  productions  were  published, 
profession,  and  was  from   an  early  age  connected  with  Upon  the  kii^,  Charles  the  first,  coming  to  Oxfonl,  Bennet 
public  affairs.     He  was  successively  one  of  the  six  clerks  volunteered  into  his  army,  and  was  besides  chosen  to  be 
in  chancery,  and  secretary  to  the  high  admirals,  lord  Zoucb  his  chief  secretary  by  loid  Digby,  then  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  the  latter  waa  talking  to  This  might  have  excused  him  from  active  service  in  arms, 
him  when  stabbed  by  Felton.    Subsequently  he  was  clerk  but  his  spirit  would  not  permit ;  and  be  bore,  especially 
of  the  council,  and  secretary  of   state    in   1642.     He  upon  his  nose,  many  honourable  scan  acquired  in  the 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Uie  lord  chancellor  Claren.  onslaught  of  battle.      Whefl  declining  in  favour  with 
don.     In  the  "  Autooiography  **  of  the  latter  is  an  into-  Charles  the  second,  with  little  wit  and  less  gratitude,  tliia 
resting  account  of  the  amiable  firmness  with  which  he  monarch  allowed  him  to  be  mimicked  in  his  presence  by 
refused  to  be  made  secretary  of  state,  to  the  disparagement  some  of  his  ribald  courtiers,  who  condescended  to  put  a 
of  his  old  friend.     He  adhered  to  Charles  the  first  through  patch  on  their  noses,  and  to  strut  about  with  a  staff  in 
all  his  advenity  ;  was  forced  into  exile  during  the  whole  imitation  of  the  earl's  gait.  —  EclianTs  Hist'  of  England, 
of  the  interregnum  ;  and  was  continued  in  his  secretaryship  911.     He  adhered  to  the  royslist  cause  during  the  whole 
by  Charles  the  second,  until  his  integrity  was  found  to  be  interrqpnnm ;  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  and 
inconvenient     The  ruin  of  Clarendon  had  been  deter,  was  knighted  at  Bruges  in  1658.     This  was  just  previous 
mined,  and  a  preliminary  step  was  to  remove  his  friend,  to  his  being  sent  as  lieger  to  the  court  of  Spain,  from 
sir  Edward,  and  appoint  in  his  place  an  mveterate  foe,  sir  whence  he  was  recalled  at  the  Restoration,  and  made 
Henry  Bennet.     The  intrigue  was  sustained  successfully  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  until,  as  we  have  just  notioedt 
by  the  king's  mistress,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  the  steps  are  he  waa  intrigued  into  the  ofiUce  of  secretary  of  state, 
detailed  in  the  Continuation  of  Clarendon*s  Life.     Sir        He  died  in  1685.     The  sUtement  of  Burnet,  that  he 
Edward  saw  it  was  useless  to  oppose  the  proceeding,  but  reverted   to  papacy  on  his  death-bed,  seems  ^together 
he  expressed  to  the  king  a  hope  that  after  more  than  forty  doubtful.     He  always  opposed  the  papal  interest ;  reoom- 
yean  of  service  to  the  crown,  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  mended  the  withdrawal  from  England   of   James  the 
diagnoe;  and  reminded  his  majesty  that  he  had  a  wife  second,  when  duke  of  York;  always  professed  hin>self  e 
and  children  who  had  suffered  with  him  in  exile,  and  that  proteatant;  and  certainly  educated  his  only  daughter  in 
he  eould  not  completely  provide  for  them  without  the  communion  with  that  perauasion. 
royal  bounty.     The  king  ^ve  him  £20,000.   He  retired        A  full  and  impartial  biography  of  this  statesman  is  in 
from  ofiioe  in  1663,  and  died  six  yean  afier,  aged  seventy-  the  Biographia  Britannica.       See    also    Wood*s    Fasti 
seven.     Full  and  interesting  information  concerning  this  Oxoniensia,  ii.    155  —  AthensB,  ii.  1081 — MiscelUaee 
tmly  amiable  and  worthy  man  may  be  read  in  Claren-  Aulica— Clarendon's  Hist,    of   the   Rebellion — Carte's 
don's  Autobiography ;  Papers,  an^  History  of  the  Rebel-  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond— North*s  Examen — Bab- 
lion ;  Qrainger*s  Biographiod  Dictionary ;  Gartens  CoUec-  ington's    Letten    of   the  Earl    of    Arlington— Sir  W. 
tion  of  Letten;  and  Wood's  Fasti  Oxoniensis,  i.  236.  fo.  Temple's  Works — Continuation  of  Claiendon's  Life,  U. 

t  Of  sir  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington,  no  more  181,  358,  ftc. 
lengthy  notice  need  be  taken  hen  ihan  to  mention  some 
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Berkley  had    the    management  of  the  mistress  * ;  and  all  the  earl  of  Clarenaon's  enemies 
came  about  them  ;   the  chief  of  whom  were  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  Bristol. 

The  first  of  these  iw^as  a  man  of  noble  presence.     He  had  a  great  liveliness  of  wit,  and  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  turning  all  things  into  ridicule  with  bold  figures  and  natural  descriptions. 
He  had  no  sort  of  literature :  only  he  was  drawn  into  chemistry :  and  for  some  years  he 
thought  he  ipras  very  near  finding  the  philosopher's  stone ;  which  had  the  effect  that  attends 
on  all  SQch  men  as  he  was,  when  they  are  drawn  in,  to  lay  out  for  it.    He  had  no  principles 
of  religion,  virtue,  or  friendship.     Pleasure,  frolic,  or  extravagant  diversion,  was  all  that  he 
laid  to  heart.    He  "wbs  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  not  true  to  himself.    He  had  no  steadiness 
nor  conduct  :  he  could  keep  no  secret,  nor  execute  any  design  without  spoiling  it.      He 
could  never  fix  his  thoughts,  nor  govern  his  estate,  though  then  the  greatest  in  England.  He  was 
bred  about  the  hing  :  and  for  many  years  he  had  a  great  ascendant  over  him  :  but  he  spake 
of  bim  to  all  persons  with  that  contempt,  that  at  last  he  drew  a  lasting  disgrace  upon  him* 
sell    And  he  at  length  ruined  both  body  and  mind,  fortune  and  reputation  equally.  The  mad- 
ness of  vice  appeared  in  his  person  in  very  eminent  instances ;  since  at  last  he  became  con- 
temptible and  poor,  sickly,  and  sunk  in  his  parts,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects,  so  that  his 
conversation  inras  as  much  avoided  as  ever  it  had  been  courted.     He  found  the  king,  when  he 
came  from  his  travels  in  the  year  45,  newly  come  to  Paris,  sent  over  by  his  father  when 
his  affiiirs  declined  :  and  finding  the  king  enough  inclined  to  receive  ill  impressions,  he,  who 
was)  then  got  into  all  the  impieties  and  vices  of  the  age,  set  himself  to  corrupt  the  king, 
in  which  he  vras  too  successful,  being  seconded  in  that  wicked  design  by  the  lord  Percy.  And 
to  complete  the  matter,  Hobbs  was  brought  to  him,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  him  in 
mathematics  :  and  he  laid  before  him  his  schemes,  both  with  relation  to  religion  and  politics, 
^which  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king's  mind.     So  that  the  main  blame  of  the 
king's  in  principles,  and  bad  morals,  was  owing  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  t. 

The  earl  of  Bristol  was  a  man  of  courage  and  learning,  of  a  bold  temper  and  a  lively  wit, 
bnt  of  no  judgment,  nor  steadiness.  He  was  in  the  queen  s  interest  during  the  war  at  Oxford. 
And  he  studied  to  drive  things  past  the  possibility  of  a  treaty,  or  any  reconciliation ;  fancpng 
that  nothing  would  make  the  military  men  so  sure  to  the  king,  as  his  being  sure  to  them,  and 
^ving  them  hopes  of  sharing  the  confiscated  estates  among  them ;  whereas,  he  thought,  all 
diaooorses  of  treaty  made  them  feeble  and  fearful.  When  he  went  beyond  sea  he  turned 
papist.  But  it  was  after  a  way  of  his  own  :  for  he  loved  to  magnify  the  difference  between 
the  church  and  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  esteemed  a  very  good  speaker :  but  he  was  too 
copious,  and  too  florid.  He  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  popish  party,  and  was  a  violent  enemy 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon ;{;. 

*  The  oolj  virtues  of  the  earl  of  Falmoatli  were  con-  f  Tbit  profligate  nobleman  hat  already  been  noticed. 

«tanc7  ^  ^  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  and  determined  tl'be  earl  of  Bristol  is  more  generally  known  for  tha 

connge.     These  were  fiimily  endowments ;  his  father,  wc  parts  he  acted  in  the  &rcical  and  tragical  passages  of  the 

Charles  Berkley,  possessed  them,  as  did  his  other  son,  parliamentary  war,  as  Geoige,  lord  Digby.     It  is  impo»- 

»1  nr  William  Berkley.     The  earl  and  his  brother  sible  to  follow  this  eccentric  nobleman  through  all  the 

both  killed  at  sea,  iighting  against  the  Dutch.     In  romantic  adventures  and  extraordin&ry  changes  of  his  life. 

respects  the  earl  was  a  wretched  profligate.     To  In  early  youth  he  acquired  that  learning  and  taste  for 

carry  hroar  with  the  prevailing  intersst  of  the  Stuart  literature  that  never  loft  him :  this,  and  that  hU  courage 

fauly.  he  was  base  enough  to  declare  that  he  had  bec-n  was  united  to  a  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  are  all  that 

crioDiBlly  eonnected  with  the  earl  of  (Jlarendon's  daughter,  can  be  said  in  his  &vour.    As  a  politician,  at  first  ho  snp- 

I  James  the  Second,  then  duke  of  York,  was  abont  to  ported  the  parliament,  but  subsequently  joined   Charles 

;  bat  wiien  he  saw  it  to  his  interest,  he  as  promptly  the  first ;  he  conducted  the  charges  against  Strafford,  and 

9td  that  to  be  a  calumny,  and  bagged  the  lsdy*s  par-  then  opposed  his  execution ;   during  the  interregnum, 

deo.    For  these  and  other  sycophantic  vile  services,  he  he  entered  the  service  of  France,  strove   to  become  its 

WIS  gndoally  raased  from  being  captain  of  the  guard  to  be  prime  minister ;  and  then  joined  their  deadly  enemies,  the 

kerper  ef  the  privy  purse,  in  the  place  of  sir  Henry  Bennet,  Spaniards*  and  became  with  them  as  great  a  fiivourite ;  at 

^wt  Dolioni ;  and  soon  after  viscount  FItzharding,  and  earl  first  a  protestant,  and  writer  i^ust  popery,  he  in  con- 

•t  Faksoath.     He  waa  such  a  favourite  with  Charles  the  elusion  became  a  professor  of  this  religion,  yet  with  in- 

snrwd,  f hit  the  monarch  refused  him  nothing;  though,  as  veterate  inconsistency  voted  in  &vour  of  the  Test  Act. 

ihe  eoDtioaer  of  Clarendon's  Life  observes,  he  was  dis-  No  rebuffs  broke  his  spirit ;  no  intrigues  were  too  subtle, 

Mbte,  sad  prone  to  every  kind  of  wickedness.     If  he  had  no  adventures  too  daring  or  romantic  for  him  to  undertake : 

hem  nrtnoos,  he  wnald  not  have  been  a  fiivourite  of  the  he  had  the  unfortunate  talent  of  converting  his  best 

JkMfr  eanpameo  of  Rochemter,  Buckingham,  and  a  court  friends  into  his  most  inveterate  foes.      The  earl  of  Cla- 

tf  srostftiilcii  "CSaieodon'a     AutoUo^aphy,    eontinued  rendon,  his  constant  friend,  he  impeached  of  high  tresson. 

a  Ss^e,  yf'ixh,  lai^ge  paternal  estates,  he  managed  to  settle  them 
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Hcring  now  said  m  miioh  as  seems  necessary  to  describe  the  state  of  the  court  and 
ministry  at  the  Restoration,  I  will  next  give  an  account  of  the  chief  of  the  Scots,  and  of  the 
parties  that  were  formed  among  them.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  afterwaards  made  duke, 
had  been  for  many  years  a  aealous  covenanter :  but  in  the  year  forty-seven  he  turned  to  the 
king^s  interests ;  and  had  continued  a  prisoner  all  the  while  after  Worcester  fight,  where 
he  was  taken.  He  was  kept  for  some  years  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  Portland  Castle,  and 
in  other  prisons,  till  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  those  who  called  home  the  king.  So  he  went 
oyer  to  Holland.  And  since  he  continued  so  long,  and  contrary  to  all  men's  opinions,  in  so 
high  a  degree  of  favour  and  confidence,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  be  a  little  copious 
in  setting  out  his  character ;  for  I  knew  him  very  particularly.  He  made  a  very  ill  appear- 
ance :  he  was  very  big :  his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him :  his  tongue  was  too  big  for 
his  mouth,  which  made  him  bedew  all  that  he  talked  to :  and  his  whole  manner  was  rough 
and  boisterous,  and  very  unfit  for  a  court.  He  was  very  learned,  not  only  in  Latin,  in 
which  he  was  a  master,  but  in  greek  and  hebrew.  He  had  read  a  great  deal  of  divinity,  and 
almost  all  the  historians,  ancient  and  modem :  so  that  he  had  great  materials.  He 
had  with  these  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a  copious  but  unpolished  expression. 
He  was  a  man,  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham  called  him  to  me,  of  a  blundering  understanding. 
He  was  haughty  beyond  expression,  abject  to  those  he  saw  he  must  stoop  to, 
but  imperious  to  aU  others.  He  had  a  violence  of  passion  that  carried  him  often  to  fits  like 
madness,  in  which  he  had  no  temper,  u  he  took  a  thing  wrong,  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  study 
to  convince  him :  that  would  rather  provoke  him  to  swear,  he  would  never  be  of  another 
mind :  he  was  to  be  let  alone :  and  perhaps  he  would  have  forgot  what  he  had  said,  and 
oome  about  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  the  coldest  friend  and  the  most  violent  enemy  I 
ever  knew :  I  felt  it  too  much  not  to  know  it.  He  at  first  seemed  to  despise  wealth :  but 
he  delivered  himself  up  afterwards  to  luxury  and  sensuality  :  and  by  that  means  he  ran  into 
a  vast  expense,  and  stuck  at  nothing  that  was  necessary  to  support  it.  In  his  long  imprison- 
ment he  had  great  impresnons  of  religion  on  his  mind :  but  he  wore  these  out  so  entirely, 
that  scarce  any  trace  of  them  was  left.  His  great  experience  in  affiurs,  his  ready  com- 
pliance with  every  thing  that  he  thought  would  please  the  king,  and  his  bold  offering 
at  the  most  desperate  counsels,  gained  him  such  an  interest  in  the  king,  that  no  attempt 
against  him,  nor  complaint  of  him,  could  ever  shake  it,  till  a  decay  of  strength  and  under- 
standing forced  him  to  let  go  his  hold.  He  was  in  his  principles  much  against  popery  and 
arbitrary  government :  and  yet  by  a  fatal  train  of  passions  and  interests  he  made  way  for  the 
fcrmer,  and  had  ahnoet  established  the  latter.  Whereas  some,  by  a  smooth  deportment, 
made  the  first  beginnings  of  tyranny  less  discernible  and  unacceptable,  he  by  the  fury  of 
his  behaviour  heightened  the  severity  of  his  ministry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty  of  an 
inquisition  than  the  legality  of  justice.  With  all  this  he  was  a  presbyterian,  and 
retained  his  aversion  to  king  Charles  I.  and  his  party  to  his  death  *. 

The  earl  of  Crawford  had  been  his  fellow  prisoner  for  ten  years.    And  that  was  a  good 

in  Rich  a  minner  at  to  be  of  no  avail  to  lumself ;  and  hare  fewer  friends  in  tlie  general  crowd  of  looken  on,  than 

though  large  lumi  of  money  were  given  him  bj  all  die  manj  ttubbom  and  unsociable  complexions  use  to  find, 

soverdgns  he  served,  jet  his  gambling  and  his  mistresses,  but  more  enemies  among  those,  whose  advancement  and 

both  of  which  were  unlimited,  kept  Mm  constantly  poor,  proqwrity  he  hath  contributed  to,  than  ever  man  met 

He  died  in  1677,  aged  fiftj.five.     Dr.  Kippis  sums  ap  with.'*  Occasion  will  oocur  in  future  pages  to  notice  some  o# 

his  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  this  nobleman  bj  the  earPs  actions ;  but  more  of  him  will  be  found,  repajr- 

observing,  **  that  he  affords  a  striking  proof   that  the  ing  the  perusal  with  amusement  and  instruction,  in  Cl»- 

hrightest  genius,  the  most  splendid  talents,  the  most  eic  i«ndon*s  Papers, iii.  SSO,  &c. ;  in  the  Continuation  of  CW 

tensive  knowledge,  and  the  richest  eloquence,  are  of  little  nndon's  Life,  and  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  m 

advantage  to  th^  possessor,  unless  sustained  by  steadinesa  well  as  in  Wood*s  Athenas  Oxoniensis,  u,  679.   fo.  ; 

of  principle,  and  of  conduct.*'    Lord  Clarendon,  writing  Whitdock*s  Memorials ;  and  the  Parliamentaiy  Hiatory. 

to  Idm,  advised  him  not  to  enter  into  the  Fiench  service,  A  memoir  of  him  by  Dr,  Kippis,  in  his  editioa  of  tli« 

but  to  remain  quiet,  and  gain  wisdom  by  taking  a  retro-  Biognphia  Britannira,  has  already  been  quoted, 

spect  of  his  past  life ;  <*  you  may  in  this  disquisition,**  said  *  John  Hamilton,  duke  of  Lauderdale,  was  a  man  with- 

his  ssge  friend,  **  consider  by  what  frowardneas  of  fortune  oat  any  ambiguity  of  character-^e  was  mean,  selfiah. 

It  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man  of  the  most  exquisite  parts  of  avaridons,  and  tyrannical ;  historiana,  however  prejudiced, 

aatnre  and  art  that  this  age  hath  brought  forth,  hi^  been  agree  on  this  point      Clarendon  says  he  was  proad, 

without  suecess  in  those  very  actions  for  which  meanei  men  ambitious,  insolent,  imperious,  flattering,  and  dissembling  ; 

have  been  highly  commended ;  that  a  man  of  the  moat  quidified  for,  and  practised  in,  the  darkest  intiiguea ;  sntt- 

eandid  and  obliging  disposition,  of  the  most  unrevengefol  dently  coursgeoui  not  to  &il  where  courage  was  absolntelj 

and  inoflenstve  temper  and  constitution,  should  not  only  necessary,  and  without  impediment  of  honour  to  reatnia 
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title  for  nuuntainiiig  faim  in  the  poet  he  had  before,  of  lord  treasurer.    He  was  a  sinoore  but 
weak  hmui,  paastonate  and  mdiscreet,  and  continued  still  a  aealons  presbyterian*.  The  earl,  after- 
wards dnke  of  Rothes,  had  married  his  daughter,  and  had  the  merit  of  a  long  imprisonment 
likewise  to  recommend  him :  he  had  a  ready  dexterity  in  the  management  of  affiuirs,  with  a 
soft  and  insiiiiimting  address :  he  had  a  quick  appehension  with  a  dear  judgment :  he  had  no 
adTaatage  of  education,  no  sort  of  literature :  Aor  had  he  trayelled  abroad :  all  in  him  was 
mere  nature  &. 

The  earl  of  Tweedale  was  aaothmr  of  lord  Lauderdale's  friends.     He  was  early  engaged  in 

bosbiieaB,  and  continued  in  it  to  a  great  age.     He  understood  all  the  interests  and  concerns 

of  Sootiaad  'well :  he  had  a  great  stock  of  knowledge,  with  a  mild  and  obliging  temper.     He 

was  of  a  blamteless,  or  rather  an  exemplary  life  in  all  respects.     He  had  loose  thoughts 

both  of  ci*^  and  ecclesiastical  govemment ;  and  seemed  to  think,  that  what  form  soever  was 

uppermofli  ^was  to  be  complied  with.     He  had  been  in  Cromwell's  parliament,  and  had 

abjured  the  royal  fiimily,  which  lay  heavy  on  him.     But  the  disputes  about  the  guardianship 

of  the  dachess  of  Monmouth  and  her  elder  sister,  to  which  he  pretended  in  the  right  of  his 

wife,  who  was  their  father's  sister,  against  her  mother,  who  was  lord  Rothes'  sister,  drew 

him  into  that  compliance  which  brought  a  great  cloud  upon  him :  though  he  was  in  all  other 

lespects  the  ablest  and  worthiest  man  of  the  nobility :  only  he  was  too  cautions  and  fearful  f . 

A  son  of  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  made  earl  of  Selkirk,  had  married  the  heiress  of  the 

&mOy  of  Hamilton,  who  by  her  fathei^s  patent  was  duchess  of  Hamilton :  and  when  the 

heiress  of  a  title  in  Scotland  marries  one  not  equal  to  her  in  rank,  it  is  ordinary  at  her 

deeire  to  give  her  husband  the  title  for  life  :  so  he  was  made  duke  of  Hamilton.     He  then 

passed  for  a  soft  man,  who  minded  nothing  but  the  recovery  of  that  femily  from  the  great 

debts  under  which  it  was  sinking,  till  it  was  raised  up  again  by  his  great  management. 

After  he  had  compassed  that,  he  became  a  more  considerable  man.    He  wanted  all  sort 

of  polishing:  he  was  rough  and    sullen,    but   candid   and    sincere.      His    temper    was 

bmterons,  aether  fit  to  submit,  nor  to  govern.     He  was  mutinous  when  out  of  power,  and 

imperiooa  in  it.     He  wrote  well,  but  spoke  ID ;  for  his  judgment,  when  calm,  was  better 

than  his  imaginatfton.     He  made  himself  a  great  master  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of 

the  history,  and  of  the  femiUes  of  Scotland ;  and  seemed  always  to  have  a  r^ard  to  justice, 

and  the  good  of  his  country :  but  a  narrow  and  selfish  temper  brought  such  an  habitual 

meanness  on  him,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  designing  or  undertaking  great  things  ^. 

Another  man  of  that  aide,  who  made  a  good  figure  at  that  time,  was  Bruce,  afterwards  eail 

Um  from  doSng  anything  that  might  gratify  any  of  his  1650,  being  within  a  year  of  his  majority,  he  remoyed  to 

,  — ffieL  of  Bullion,  ilL  97,   fo.      That  the  Leslie,  hu  ancestorial  residence,  snd  Uved  vrith  suitable 

fiteo  him  hy  Bnmet  and  Clarendon  were  magniflcenee^    He  tided  ^th  Charles  the  Second,  aid  at 

ited  viU  be  seen  by  his  eonduct  in  transactions  whieh  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  hone  ndsed  Irom  among  his  own 

viU  be  Bodeed  hereafter.    He  died  in  1682,  aged  sixty-  dependants,  he  was  captnred  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 

«^^  by  Cromwell's  army.    He  remsined  four  yean  in  custody, 

*  The  cntiimMr  of  Claicndon's  Antobiognphy  lays,  that  and  then  obtained  only  a  temporary  liberty,  through  the  in. 

the  mention  of  tbeearl  of  Crawford  and  lindsey  in  office  was  fluenoe  of  the  beauteous  and  intriguii^  Elisabeth  Murray^ 

oiling  to  the  influence  of  the  earl  cf  Lauderdale.  He  is  there  countess  of  Dysart,  almost  the  only  woman  to  whom  Crom- 

deacribed  as  a  man  inclined  to  restrsin  the  prerogative  of  well  is  said  to  have  shewn  amorous  attendons.     In  1658, 

the  crown,  and  a  moat  aealona  preebyterian,  qualiflcations  he  was  ^[atn  inearoented,  but  his  detention  continued 

which  ps«v«nted  the  other  oonunisaionen  of  Scotland  dit-  only  eleven  months.    Just  previous  to  the  restoration,  ho 

OMB^g  in  his  pfcamce  many  most  important  measures,  joined  Charles  the  Second  at  Breda.      The  clnef  of  hie 

To  nae  iKugaagp  midi^pused,   he  was  opposed  to  per-  subsequent  public  acts  will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of 

•eeafieB,  and  to  Ibreing  episoopoey  npon  hh  countrymen,  thb  volume,     fie  died  in  1681.      His  fnnersl  was  o 

With  diaracteristic  fiuthfulness,  Charles  the  Secoi^  told  pageant  so  splendid,  that  it  is  recorded  in  an  engraving, 

the  eari  of  Middleton,  that  he  would  seek  occasion  to  torn  —-Grainger's  Biognphical  History,  iv.  209 

CVswfecd  ont    to  mMce  way  for  him. — Continuation  of  X  LoA  William  Douglas  was  created  earl  of  Selkirk  in 

dsrendon'a  lAte,  ii.  52.  1646.     He  was  nrned  to  the  dukedom  of  Hamilton  upon 

fMm  Lealie,  doke  of  Rothes,  was  only  eleven  yean  the  petition  of  his  wife  in  1660.    He  was  by  education  a 

oM  when  he  became  possessed  of  iiis  hereditary  estates  pspist,  his  anceston  professing  the  same  religion.   He  was 

sad  hoBoon.     His  mother  having  died  the  previous  year,  a  very  handsome  man,  and  having  gained  the  affections  of 

he  «os  left  am  efpban,  and  being  betrothed  to  the  eldest  &e  youthful  duchess,  to  obtain  her  and  the  wide  domains 

dssjiftier  of  tlie  oari  of  Crawfind,  he  was  taken  into  this  she  had  inherited  from  herfotfaert  and  from  her  uncle  who 

aoMnii Ill's    fimfly*      Here    his  education  was  almost  fell  in  Worcester  fight,  be  consented  to  embrace  the  pro- 

eotirel/  ocgleeted;  peibape  a  neglect,  to  which  may  be  testant  creed.     He  died  in  1694.    He  was  chief  com- 

md  tk§  bigotry,  ohsdaaey,  snd  croelty  of  his  after  life,  misdoner  1^  fiootland.— Continuation    ot   Clarendon's 

Atm  si«  afl  Um  icgitaante  oApring  of  ignomwe.    Ib  Life,  ii.  50. 
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of  Kincardine,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Somelsdych  in  Holland :  and  hy  that  meaqs 
he  had  got  acquaintance  with  onr  princes  beyond  sea,  and  had  supplied  them  liberally  in 
their  necessities.  He  was  both  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  man  that  belonged  to  his 
country,  and  fit  for  governing  any  affitirs  but  his  own ;  which  he,  by  a  wrong  turn,  and 
by  his  love  for  the  public,  neglected  to  his  ruin ;  for  they  consisting  much  in  works,  coals, 
salt,  and  mines,  required  much  care ;  and  he  was  very  capable  of  it,  having  gone  far  in 
mathematics,  and  being  a  great  master  of  mechanics.  His  thoughts  went  slow,  and  his 
words  came  much  slower :  but  a  deep  judgment  appeared  in  every  thing  he  said  or  did. 
He  had  a  noble  zeal  for  justice,  in  which  even  friendship  could  never  bias  him.  He  had 
solid  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  which  shewed  themselves  with  great  lustre  on  all 
occasions.  He  was  a  £uthful  friend,  and  a  merciful  enemy.  I  may  be  perhaps  inclined  to 
carry  his  character  too  far;  for  he  was  the  first  man  that  entered  into  friendship  with 
me.  We  continued  for  seventeen  years  in  so  entire  a  friendship,  that  there  was  never  either 
reserve  or  mistake  between  us  all  the  while  till  his  death.  And  it  was  from  him  that  I 
understood  the  whole  secret  of  aQairs ;  for  he  was  trusted  with  every  thing.  He  had  a 
wonderful  love  to  the  king;  and  would  never  believe  me,  v^en  I  warned  him  what  he 
might  look  for,  if  he  did  not  go  along  with  an  abject  compliance  in  every  thing.  He  found 
it  true  in  conclusion.  And  the  love  he  bore  the  king  made  his  disgrace  sink  deeper  in  him, 
than  became  such  a  philosopher,  or  so  good  a  christian  as  he  was. 

I  now  turn  to  another  set  of  men,  of  whom  the  earls  of  Middleton  and  Glencaim  were 
the  chief.  They  were  followed  by  the  herd  of  the  cavalier  party,  who  were  now  very  fierce 
and  full  of  courage  over  their  cups,  though  they  had  been  very  discreet  managers  of  it  in  the 
field,  and  in  time  of  action.  But  now  every  one  of  them  boasted  that  he  had  killed 
his  thousands.  And  all  were  full  of  merit,  and  as  full  of  high  pretensions ;  far  beyond 
what  all  the  wealth  and  revenues  of  Scotland  could  answer.  The  subtilest  of  aU  lord 
Middleton's  friends,  was  sir  Archibald  Primrose,  a  man  of  long  and  great  practice  in 
afiairs ;  for  he  and  his  father  had  served  the  crown  successively  an  hundred  years  all  but  one, 
when  he  was  turned  out  of  employment.  He  was  a  dexterous  man  in  business :  he  had 
always  expedients  ready  at  every  difficulty.  He  had  an  art  of  speaking  to  all  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  sense  of  things  :  and  so  drew  out  their  secrets  while  he  concealed  his  own  :  for 
words  went  for  nothing  with  him.  He  said  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  persuade 
those  he  spoke  to,  that  he  was  of  their  mind ;  and  did  it  in  so  genuine  a  way  that  he  seemed 
to  speak  his  heart.  He  was  always  for  soft  counsels,  and  slow  methods :  and  thought  that 
the  chief  thing  that  a  great  man  ought  to  do  was,  to  raise  his  famOy  and  his  kindred,  who 
naturally  stick  to  him ;  for  he  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  lid  not  depend  much 
on  friends,  and  so  took  no  care  in  making  any.  He  always  advised  the  earl  of  Middleton  to 
go  slowly  in  the  king's  business ;  but  to  do  his  own  effectually,  before  the  king  should  see 
he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  him.  That  earl  had  another  friend,  who  had  more  credit  with 
him,  though  Primrose  was  more  necessary  for  managing  a  parliament:  he  was  sir  John 
Fletcher,  made  the  king's  advocate,  or  attorney  general :  for  Nicholson  was  dead.  Fletcher 
was  a  man  of  a  generous  temper,  who  despised  wealth,  except  as  it  was  necessary  to  support 
a  vast  expense.  He  was  a  bold  and  fierce  man,  who  hated  aU  mild  proceedings,  and  could 
scarce  speak  with  decency  or  patience  to  those  of  the  other  side.  So  that  he  was  looked  on 
by  aU  that  had  been  faulty  in  the  late  times,  as  an  inquisitor  general.  On  the  other  hand 
Primrose  took  money  liberally,  and  was  the  intercessor  for  aU  who  made  such  effectual  appli- 
cations to  him. 

The  first  thing  that  was  to  be  thought  on,  with  relation  to  Scotch  affairs,  was  the  manner 
in  which  offenders  in  the  late  times  were  to  be  treated :  for  all  were  at  mercy.  In  the  letter 
the  king  wrote  from  Breda  to  the  parliament  of  England  he  had  promised  a  full  indemnity 
for  all  that  was  past,  excepting  only  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  his  father's  death  :  to 
which  the  earl  of  Clarendon  persuaded  the  king  to  adhere  in  a  most  sacred  manner ;  since 
the  breaking  of  faith  in  such  a  point  was  that  which  must  for  ever  destroy  confidence,  and  the 
observing  aU  such  promises  seemed  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim  in  government,  which  was  to 
be  maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  so  much  as  a  stretch  was  to  be  made  in  it.  But 
there  was  no  promise  made  for  Scotland :  so  all  the  cavaliers,  as  they  were  full  of  revenge, 
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boped  to  have  the  estates  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  wan  divided  among 
them.     The  earl    of  Lianderdale  told  the  l^ing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Scotch  nation 
had  turned  eminently,  though  unfortunately,  to  serve  his  father  in  the  year  forty-eight; 
that  they  had  brought  himself  among  them,  and  had  lost  two  armies  in  his  service,  and  had 
been  under  nine  years'  oppression  on  that  account ;  that  they  had  encouraged  and  assisted 
Monk  in  all  he  did  :   they  might  be  therefore  highly  disgusted,  if  they  should  not  have  the  same 
measure  of  grace  and  pardon  that  he  was  to  give  England.     Besides,  the  king,  while  he  was 
in  Sootland,  had  in  the  paiiiament  of  Stirling  passed  a  very  full  act  of  indemnity,  though  in 
the  terms  and  ^with  the  title  of  an  act  of  approbation.     It  is  true,  the  records  of  that  p&i- 
liamentinrexe  not  extant,  but  had  been  lost  in  the  confusion  that  followed  upon  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdoni  i  yet  the  thing  was  so  fresh  in  every  man's  memory,  that  it  might  have  a  very  ill  effect, 
if  the  king  shonld  proceed  without  a  regard  to  it.  There  was  indeed  another  very  severe  act  made 
in  that  parliament  against  all  that  should  treat  or  submit  to  Cromwell,  or  comply  in  any  sort 
"mth  Imn  :  but,  he  said,  a  difference  ought  to  be  made  between  those  who  during  the  struggle 
had  deserted  the  service  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  of  which  number  it  might  be  fit  to  make 
some  examples,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  who  upon  the  general  reduction  had  been  forced  to 
capitulate :  it  would  be  hard  to  punish  any  for  submitting  to  a  superior  force,  when  they  were 
in  no  condition  to  resist  it.     This  seemed  reasonable  :  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon  acquiesced 
in  it.  But  the  earl  of  Middleton  and  his  party  complained  of  it,  and  desired  that  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  ^rhom  they  charged  with  an  accession  to  the  king's  murder,  and  some  few  of  those 
who  had  joined  in  the  remonstrance  while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  might  be  proceeded 
against.    The  marquis  of  Argyle's  craft  made  them  afraid  of  him  :  and  his  estate  made  them 
desiie  to  divide  it  among  them.    His  son,  the  lord  Lorn,  was  come  up  to  court,  and  was  well 
icoeived  by  the  king :  for  he  had  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  king's  interest,  that  he  would  never 
eater  into  any  engagements  with  the  usurpers :  and  upon  every  new  occasion  of  jealousy  he 
had  been  dapt  up.     In  one  of  his  imprisonments  he  had  a  terrible  accident  from  a  cannon 
baBet,  which  the  soldiers  were  throwing  to  exercise  their  strength,  and  by  a  recoil  struck  him 
in  the  head,  and  made  such  a  fracture  in  his  skull,  that  the  operation  of  the  trepan,  and  the 
core,  was  counted  one  of  the  greatest  performances  of  surgery  at  that  time.     The  difierence 
between  his  father  and  him  went  on  to  a  total  breach ;  so  that  his  fiither  was  set  upon  the  dis- 
inheriting him  of  all  that  was  still  left  in  his  power.     Upon  the  Restoration  the  marquis  of 
Aigyle  went  up  to  the  Highlands  for  some  time,  tiU  he  advised  with  his  friends  what  to  do, 
who  were  divided  in  opinion.     He  wrote  by  his  son  to  the  king,  asking  leave  to  come  and 
wait  on  him.     The  king  gave  an  answer  that  seemed  to  encourage  it,  but  did  not  bind  him 
to  any  thing.     I  have  forgotten  the  words  :  there  was  an  equivocating  in  them  that  did  not 
become  a  prince  :  but  his  son  told  me,  he  wrote  them  very  particularly  to  his  father,  without 
any  advice  of  his  own.      Upon  that  the  marquis  of  Argyle  came  up  so  secretly,  that  he  was 
within  Whitehall  before  his  enemies  knew  any  thing  of  his  journey.  He  sent  his  son  to  the  king 
to  b^  admittance.     But  instead  of  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.     And  orders  were  sent 
down  for  clapping  up  three  of  the  chief  remonstrators.     Of  these  Warristoun  was  one  :  but 
he  had  notice  sent  him  before  the  messenger  came :  so  he  made  hie  escape,  and  went  beyond 
•ea,  first  to  Hamburgh.    He  had  been  long  courted  by  Cromwell,  and  had  stood  at  a  distance 
from  him  for  seven  years :   but  in  the  last  year  of  his  government  he  had  gone  into  his 
counsels,  and  was  summoned  as  one  of  his  peers  to  the  other  house,  as  it  was  called.    He  was 
after  tiiat  put  into  the  council  of  state  after  Richard  was  put  out :  and  then  he  sat  in  another 
court  put  up  by  Lambert  and  the  army,  called  the  committee  of  safety.      So  there  was  a 
peat  deal  against  him.     Swinton,  one  of  Cromwell's  lords,  vras  also  sent  a  prisoner  to  Scot- 
land.   And  thus  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  few  examples  in  the  parliament  that  was  to  be 
caDed,  as  soon  as  the  king  could  be  got  to  prepare  matters  for  it.     It  was  resolved  on,  to 
nsUae  the  king^s  authority  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  the  wars,  and  to  raise  such 
a  foioe  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  quiet  of  that  kingdom  for  the  future. 

It  was  a  harder  point,  what  to  do  with  the  citadels  that  were  built  by  Cromwell,  and  with 
tiie  English  garrisons  that  were  kept  in  them.  Many  said,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  that 
kingdom  in  that  subdued  state ;  at  least  till  all  things  were  settled,  and  that  there  was  no 
more  danger  from  thenoe.    The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  this  mind.   But  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
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dale  laid  before  the  king,  that  the  conquest  Cromwell  had  made  of  SooilaBd  was  for  their 
adhering  to  him :  he  might  then  judge  what  they  would  think,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
and  so  long  on  his  account^  if  the  same  thraldom  should  be  now  kept  up  by  his  means :  it 
would  create  an  universal  disgust.  He  told  the  king,  that  the  time  might  come,  in 
which  he  would  wish  rather  to  have  Scotch  garrisons  in  England :  it  would  become  a  national 
quarrel,  and  lose  the  afiections  of  the  country  to  such  a  degree,  that  peihaps  they  would  join 
with  the  garrisons,  if  any  disjointing  happened  in  England,  agunst  him :  whereas,  without 
any  such  badge  of  slayery,  Scotland  might  be  so  managed,  that  they  might  be  made  entirely 
his.  The  eari  of  Middleton  and  his  party  durst  not  appear  for  so  unpopular  a  thing.  So  it 
was  agreed  on,  that  the  citadels  should  be  evacuated,  and  slighted,  as  soon  as  the  money  could 
be  raised  in  England  for  paying  and  disbanding  the  army.  Of  all  this  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
was  believed  the  chief  adviser.     So  he  became  very  popular  in  Scotland. 

The  next  thing  that  fell  under  consideration  was  the  church,  and  whether  bishops  were  to  be 
restored  or  not.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  at  his  first  coming  to  the  king  stuck  firm  to  presbytery. 
He  told  me,  the  king  spoke  to  him  to  let  that  go,  for  it  was  not  a  religion  for  gentlemen.  He  being 
really  a  presbyterian,  but  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  get  into  the  king's  confidence,  studied  to 
convince  the  king  by  a  very  subtil  method  to  keep  up  presbytery  stiU  in  Scotland.  He  told 
him,  that  both  king  James  and  his  &ther  had  ruined  their  affiiirs  by  engaging  in  the  design 
of  setting  up  episcopacy  in  that  kingdom :  and  by  that  means  Scotland  beoime  discontented, 
and  was  of  no  use  to  them :  whereas  the  king  ought  to  govern  them  according  to  the  grain  of 
their  own  inclinations,  and  to  make  them  sure  to  him  :  he  ought,  instead  of  endeavouring  an 
uniformity  in  both  kingdoms,  to  keep  up  the  opposition  between  them,  and  rather  to  increase 
than  to  allay  that  hatred  that  was  between  them :  and  then  the  Scots  would  be  ready,  and 
might  be  easily  brought,  to  serve  him  upon  any  oocanon  of  dispute  he  might  afterwards  have 
with  the  parliament  of  England :  all  things  were  then  smooth :  but  that  was  the  honeymoon, 
and  it  could  not  last  long.  Nothing  would  keep  England  more  in  awe,  than  if  they  saw 
Scotland  firm  in  their  duty  and  affection  to  him ;  whereas  nothing  gave  them  so  mudi  heart, 
as  when  they  knew  Scotland  was  disjointed :  it  was  a  vain  attempt  to  think  of  doing  any 
thing  in  England  by  means  of  the  Irish,  who  were  a  despicable  people,  and  had  a  sea  to  pass. 
But  Scotland  could  be  brought  to  engage  for  the  king  in  a  more  silent  manner,  and  could  serve 
him  more  effectually :  he  tiierefore  laid  it  down  for  a  maadm,  fitom  which  the  king  ought 
never  to  depart,  that  Scotiand  was  to  be  kept  quiet  and  in  good  humour,  that  the  opposition 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  to  be  kept  up  and  heightened :  and  then  the  king  might  reckon  on 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  aims  in  Scotland,  as  a  listed  soldier,  who  would  willingly  change 
a  bad  country  for  a  better.  This  was  the  plan  he  laid  before  the  king.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
this  was  to  cover  his  zeal  for  presbytery,  or  on  design  to  encourage  the  king  to  8etupari>itiary 
government  in  England. 

To  fortify  these  advices  he  wrote  a  long  letter  in  white  ink  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
CSaseilis,  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  who  was  in  great  credit  with  the  party,  and  was  looked  on 
as  a  very  wise  and  good  woman,  and  was  out  of  measure  zealous  fo»  tiiem.  I  married  her 
afterwards,  and  after  her  death  found  this  letter  among  her  papers :  in  whidi  he  expressed 
great  zeal  for  the  cause :  he  saw  the  king  was  indifferent  in  the  matter ;  but  he  was  easy  to 
those  who  pressed  for  a  change :  which,  he  said,  nothing  could  so  effectually  hinder,  as  the 
sending  up  many  men  of  good  sense,  but  without  any  noise,  who  might  inform  the  king  of 
the  aversion  the  nation  had  to  that  government,  and  assure  him  that,  if  in  that  point  he  would 
be  easy  to  them,  he  mi^it  depend  upon  them  as  to  every  thing  else ;  and  particnlariy,  if  he 
stood  in  need  of  their  service  in  his  other  dominions :  but  he  charged  her  to  trust  very  few  of 
the  ministers  with  this,  and  to  take  care  that  Sharp  might  know  nothing  of  it :  for  he  was 
then  jealous  of  him.  This  had  all  the  effect  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  intended  by  it.  The 
king  was  no  more  jealous  of  his  favouring  presbytery ;  but  looked  on  him  as  a  fit  instrument 
to  manage  Scotland,  and  to  serve  him  in  the  most  desperate  designs :  and  onall  thb  all  his  credit 
with  the  king  was  founded.  In  the  mean  time  Sharp,  seeing  the  king  cold  in  the  matter  of 
episcopacy,  thought  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the  presbyterians  asleep,  to  make  them  apprehend 
no  danger  to  their  government,  and  to  engage  the  public  resolutioners  to  proceed  against  all 
the  protesters;  that  so  those  who  were  lUce  to  be  tiiemostinflezibleinthepoint  of  episcopacy 
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night  be  eenmured  by  tiieir  own  poiCy,  and  hj  that  meam  the  otketa  might  become  so  odioua 
to  the  more  violent  piesbjrteriana,  that  thereby  thej  might  be  the  more  easily  diapoeed  to 
submit  to  episoopAcy,  or  at  least  mi^t  have  less  credit  to  act  against  it.     &  he,  being 
preased  by  thoee  iPirho  employed  him  to  procure  somewhat  from  the  king  that  might  look  like 
a  oonfirmation  of  their  goyeinment,  and  put  to  silence  all  discourses  of  an  intended  change, 
obtained  by  the  eaui  of  Lauderdale's  means,  that  a  letter  should  be  written  by  the  king  to 
the  pnsabytery  of  E^dinhuigh,  to  be  communicated  by  them  to  all  the  other  presb3rteries  in 
Sootlaiid,  ia  'which  he  confirmed  the  general  assemblies  that  sat  at  St.  AndzeVs  and  Dundee 
while  be  ^was  in  Scotland,  and  that  had  confirmed  the  public  resolutions ;  in  which  he  ordered 
them  to  proceed  to  censure  aU  those  who  had  then  protested  against  them,  and  would  not 
BOW  submit  to  them.     The  king  did  also  confirm  their  presbyterian  government,  as  it  was  by 
law  establiahed.     This  was  signed,  and  sent  down  without  communicating  it  to  the  earl 
of  Middleton  or  his  party.     But  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  thought  Sharp  had  betrayed  the 
desigii ;  and  sent  for  him,  and  charged  him  with  it.     Sharp  said,  in  his  own  excuse,  that 
Mmewbat  must  be  done  for  quieting  the  presbyterians,  who  were  beginning  to  take  the  alarm  : 
that  might  haTe  produced  such  applications,  as  would  perhaps  make  some  impression  on  the 
king:  whereas  now  all  was  secured,  and  yet  the  king  was  engaged  to  nothing :  for  his  con* 
fimung  their  government,  as  it  was  established  by  law,  could  bind  him  no  longer  than  while 
that  legal  establishment  was  in  force :  so  the  reversing  of  that  would  release  the  king.     This 
aDayed  the  earl  oi  Middleton's  displeasure  a  little.     Yet  Primrose  told  me,  he  spoke  often  of 
it  with  great  indignation,  sinoe  it  seemed  below  the  dignity  of  a  king  thus  to  equivocate  with 
his  people,  and  to  deceive  them.     It  seemed,  that  Sharp  thought  it  not  enough  to  cheat  the 
party  himself^  but  would  have  the  king  share  with  him  in  the  fraud.     This  was  no  honour- 
able step  to  be  made  by  a  king,  and  to  be  contrived  by  a  clergyman.    The  letter  was  received 
with  transports  of  joy :  the  presbyterians  reckoned  they  were  safe,  and  began  to  proceed 
severely  against  the  protestors ;  to  which  they  were  set  on  by  some  aspiring  men,  who  hoped 
to  merit  by  the  heat  expressed  on  this  occasion.     And  if  Sharp's  impatience  to  get  into  the 
aidilnshoprio  of  St.  Andrews  had  not  wrought  too  strong  on  him,  it  would  have  given  a  great 
advantage  to  the  restitution  of  episcopacy,  if  a  general  assembly  had  been  called,  and  the  two 
parties  had  been  let  loose  on  one  another :  that  would  have  shewn  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining the  government  of  the  church  in  a  parity,  and  the  necessity  of  setting  a  superior 
otder  over  them  for  keeping  them  in  unity  and  peace  *• 

The  king  settled  the  ministry  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Middleton  was  declared  the 
king^s  commissioner  for  holding  the  parliament,  and  general  of  the  forces  that  were  to  be 
niaed  ;  the  earl  of  Glencaim  was  made  chancellor ;  the  eari  of  Lauderdale  was  secretary  of 
stele ;  the  earl  of  Bothes  president  of  the  council ;  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  continued  in  the 
tzeaaary ;  Primrose  was  clerk  register,  which  is  very  like  the  place  of  master  of  the  rolls  in 
Enghuiid.  The  rest  depended  on  these :  but  the  earls  of  Middleton  and  Lauderdale  were  the 
two  heads  of  the  parties.  The  earl  of  Midletoun  had  a  private  instruction,  which,  as  Lauder- 
dale told  me,  was  not  communicated  to  him,  to  try  the  inclinations  of  the  nation  for  episcopacy, 
nsd  to  ooDsider  of  the  best  method  of  setting  it  up.  This  was  drawn  from  the  king  by  the 
ead  of  Clarendon :  for  he  himself  was  observed  to  be  very  cold  in  it,  while  these  things 
were  doing.  Primrose  got  an  order  from  the  king  to  put  up  all  the  public  registers  of  Scot- 
land, which  Cromwell  had  Inonght  up,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a  pawn  upon 
that  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  what  king  Ed^md  the  first  was  said  to  have  done  when  he 
sabdned  that  nation,  lliey  were  now  put  up  in  fifty  hogsheads,  and  a  ship  was  ready  to 
cany  them  down.  But  it  was  suggested  to  lord  Clarendon,  that  the  original  covenant, 
signed  by  the  king,  and  some  other  declarations  under  his  hand,  were  among  them.     And 

*  ^he  argomentB  emplojed  by  Ltaderdale  and  Middle-  who  ivish   for  other  infonnatioQ  relative   to  tbe  aflbira 

tea  irifliHe  to  tlw  apirit  that  ooght  to  actuate  tlie  govern-  of  Scotland  at  thia  period,  may  refer  with  adTantage  to 

■at  of  Seotlaad,  an  well  nainrted  in  the  Continuation  Woodrow'i  Hiatory  of  the  Chureh  of  Scotland ;  6uthrie*a 

«f  Cbmdoo*a  Life.     Middleton,  Glencaim*  Rothea,  and  Memoirs ;   and  Bishop  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes 

an  tbe  other  eommisaionera,  except  Lauderdale,  were  for  of  Hamilton,  and  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

tte  Firmnlfitlir  catBUiafament  of  episcopacy.    Lauderdale  Tbe  reader  must  he  on  his  guard  in  reading  this  last* 

had  to  fismjH,  bj  ■iJF'V  d«ky,  lather  than  by  open  named  work ;   the  writer    being  extremely  prejudiced 

sppiiaiiitiu ;  and  althoiq|li  lie  made  great  impresaion  upon  against  those  who  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  senti- 

the  fcW^  yef  fiaaJly  all  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  menta  and  condact  of  the  Royalists. 
«i  of  MMIIIiwi      roarinnatinti,  B.   54.  57.     Theae 
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he,  apprehending  that  at  some  time  or  other  an  ill  use  might  have  been  made  of  those, 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  shipped  till  they  were  visited ;  nor  would  he  take  Piimroso's 
promise  of  searching  for  these  carefully,  and  sending  them  up  to  him ;  so  he  ordered  a 
search  to  be  made*  None  of  the  papers  he  looked  for  were  found ;  but  so  much  time  was 
lost,  that  the  summer  was  spent,  so  they  were  sent  down  in  winter ;  and  by  some  easterly 
gusts  the  ship  was  cast  away  near  Berwick.  So  we  lost  all  our  records ;  and  we  have 
nothing  now  but  some  fragments  in  private  hands  to  rely  on,  having  made  at  that  time  so 
great  a  shipwreck  of  all  our  authentic  writings.  This  heightened  the  displeasure  the  nation 
had  at  the  designs  then  on  foot. 

The  main  thing,  upon  which  all  other  matters  depended,  was  the  method  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  to  be  conducted.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  moved,  that  there  might 
be  a  council  settled  to  sit  regularly  at  Whitehall  on  Scotch  a£Bftirs,  to  which  every  one  of  the 
Scotch  privy  council  that  happened  to  be  on  the  place  should  be  admitted ;  but  with  this 
addition,  that,  as  two  Scotch  lords  were  called  to  the  English  council,  so  six  of  the  English 
were  to  be  of  the  Scotch  council.  The  effect  of  this  would  have  been,  that  whereas  the 
Scotch  counsellors  had  no  great  force  in  English  affairs,  the  English,  as  they  were  men  of 
great  credit  with  the  king,  and  were  always  on  the  place,  would  have  the  government  of  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  wholly  in  their  hands.  This  probably  would  have  saved  that  nation  from 
much  injustice  and  violence,  when  there  was  a  certain  method  of  laying  their  grievanoea 
before  the  king ;  complaints  would  have  been  heard,  and  matters  well  examined :  Englishmen 
would  not,  and  durst  not,  have  given  way  to  crying  oppression,  and  illegal  proceedings ;  for 
though  these  matters  did  not  &11  under  the  cognisance  of  an  Ehiglish  parliament,  yet  it  would 
have  very  much  blasted  a  man's  credit,  who  should  have  concurred  in  such  methods  of 
government  as  were  put  in  practice  afterwards  in  that  kingdom :  therefore  all  people  quickly 
saw  how  wise  a  project  this  was,  and  how  happy  it  would  have  proved,  if  affiurs  had  still 
gone  in  that  channel.  But  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  this  with  aU  his  strength.  Ho 
told  the  king,  it  would  quite  destroy  the  scheme  he  had  laid  before  him,  which  must  be 
managed  secretly,  and  by  men  that  were  not  in  fear  of  the  parliament  of  England,  nor 
obnoxious  to  it.  He  said  to  all  Scotchmen,  this  would  make  Scotland  a  province  to 
England,  and  subject  it  to  English  counsellors,  who  knew  neither  the  laws  nor  the 
interests  of  Scotland,  and  yet  would  determine  every  thing  relating  to  it;  and  all  the 
wealth  of  Scotland  would  be  employed  to  bribe  them,  who,  having  no  concern  of  their  own 
in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  must  be  supposed  capable  of  being  sv^yed  by  private  consi- 
derations. To  the  presbyterians  he  said,  this  would  infallibly  bring  in,  not  only  episcopacy, 
but  every  thing  else  from  the  English  pattern.  Men  who  had  neither  kindred  nor  estates  in 
Scotland  would  be  biassed  chiefly  by  that  which  was  most  in  vogue  in  England,  without  any 
regard  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Scots.  These  things  made  great  impressions  on  the  Scotch 
nation.  The  king  himself  did  not  much  like  it ;  but  the  earl  of  Clarendon  told  him,  Scotland, 
by  a  secret  and  ill  management,  had  begun  the  embroilment  in  his  father  s  affairs,  which 
could  never  have  happened,  if  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  had  been  under  a  more  equal  inspec- 
tion ;  if  Scotland  should  again  fall  into  new  disorders,  he  must  have  the  help  of  England  to 
quiet  them ;  and  that  could  not  be  expected,  if  the  English  had  no  share  in  the  conduct  of 
matters  there.  Tlie  king  yielded  to  it ;  and  this  method  was  followed  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  was  afterwards  broken  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  when  he  got  into  the  chief  management. 
He  began  early  to  observe  some  uneasiness  in  the  king  at  the  earl  of  Clarendon  s  positive 
way.  He  saw  the  mistress  hated  him,  and  he  believed  she  would  in  time  be  too  hard  for 
him ;  therefore  he  made  great  applications  to  her.  But  his  conversation  was  too  coarse,  and 
he  had  not  money  enough  to  support  himself  by  presents  to  her ;  so  he  could  not  be  admitted 
mto  that  cabal  which  was  held  in  her  lodgings.  He  saw,  that  in  a  council,  where  men  of 
weight,  who  had  much  at  stake  in  England,  bore  the  chief  sway,  he  durst  not  have  proposed 
those  things,  by  which  he  intended  to  establish  his  own  interest  with  the  king,  and  to  govern 
Ihat  kingdom  which  way  his  pride,  or  passion,  might  guide  him.  Among  others,  he  took 
great  pains  to  persuade  me  of  the  great  service  he  had  done  his  country  by  breaking  that 
metliod  of  governing  it ;  though  we  had  many  occasions  afterwards  to  see  how  fiital  that 
proved,  and  how  wicked  his  design  in  it  was. 

I  have  thus  opened  with  some  copiousness  the  beginnings  of  this  reign,  since,  as  they  aro 
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little  known,  and  I  had  them  from  the  chief  of  both  sides,  so  they  may  guide  the  reader  to 
observe  tlie  progreas  of  things  better  in  the  sequel  than  he  could  otherwise  do.     In  August, 
the  earl  of  Glencaim  was  sent  down  to  Scotland,  and  had  orders  to  call  together  the  com- 
mittee of  estates.      This  was  a  practice  begun  in  the  late  times :  when  the  parliament  made 
»  Tecesa,  they  appointed  some  of  every  state  to  sit,  and  to  act  as  a  council  of  state  in  their 
name  till  the  next  session,  for  which  they  were  to  prepare  matters,  and  to  which  they  gave 
%n  account  of  their  proceedings.     When  the  parliament  of  Stirling  was  adjourned,  the  king 
being  present,  a  committee  had  been  named ;  so,  such  of  these  as  were  yet  alive  were  sum- 
moned to  meet,  and  to  see  to  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  till  the  parliament  should  be  brought 
together,  'which  did  not  meet  before  January.     On  the  day  in  which  the  committee  met,  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  protesting  ministers  met  likewise  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  before  them  a  warm 
paper  prepared  by  one  Guthrey,  one  of  the  most  violent  ministers  of  the  whole  party.     In  it, 
after  some  cold  compliment  to  the  king  upon  his  restoration,  they  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
covenant  which  he  had  so  solemnly  sworn  while  among  them :  they  lamented  that,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  ends  of  it  in  England,  as  he  had  sworn  to  do,  he  had  set  up  the  common 
prayer  in  his  chapel,  and  the  order  of  bishops :  upon  which  they  made  terrible  denun- 
ciations of  heavy  judgments  from  God  on  him,  if  he  did  not  stand  to  the  covenant,  which 
they  called  the   oath   of  God.     The  earl  of  Glencaim  had  notice  of  this  meeting,  and 
he  sent  and  seized  on  them,  together  with  this  remonstrance.     The  paper  was  voted  scan- 
dalous and  seditious ;  and  the  ministers  were  all  clapt  up  in  prison,  and  were  threatened  with 
great  severities.     Guthrey  was  kept  still  in  prison,  who  had  brought  the  others  together ; 
hot  the  rest,  after  a  while's  imprisonment,  were  let  go.     Guthrey,  being  minister  of  Stirling 
while  the  king  was  there,  had  let  fly  at  him  in  his  sennons  in  a  most  indecent  manner,  which 
at  last  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  king  to  answer  for  some 
passages  in  his  sermons  :  he  would  not  appear,  but  declined  the  king  and  his  council,  who, 
he  said,  were  not  proper  judges  of  matters  of  doctrine,  for  which  he  was  only  accountable 
to  the  judicatories  of  the  kirk.     He  also  protested  for  remedy  of  law  against  the  king,  for 
thus  disturbing  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.     This  personal  affront  had  irritated  the 
king  more  against  him  than  i^inst  any  other  of  the  party ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  strike  a 
terror  into  them  all,  by  making  an  example  of  him.     He  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  went 
through  aU  his  trouble  with  great  firmness :  but  this  way  of  proceeding  struck  the  whole 
party  vdth  such  a  consternation,  that  it  had  all  the  effect  which  was  designed  by  it :  for 
whereas  the  pulpits  had,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  been  places  where  the  preachers  had 
Ibr  many  years  vented  their  spleen  and  arraigned  all  proceedings,  they  became  now  more 
decent,  and  there  was  a  general  silence  every  where  with  relation  to  the  affairs  of  state ;  only 
they  could  not  hold  from  many  sly  and  secret  insinuations,  as  if  the  ark  of  God  was  shaking, 
and  the  glory  departing.     A  great  many  offenders  were  summoned,  at  the  king's  suit,  before 
the  committee  of  estates,  and  required  to  give  bail,  that  they  should  appear  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  and  unswer  to  what  should  be  then  objected  to  them.     Many  saw  the 
design  of  this  was  to  fright  them  into  a  composition,  and  also  into  a  concurrence  with  the 
measures  that  were  to  be  taken.     For  the  greater  part  they  complied,  and  redeemed  them- 
selves from  farther  vexation  by  such  presents  as  they  were  able  to  make.     And  in  these 
tnnsactions  Primrose  and  Fletcher  were  the  great  dealers. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  the  earl  of  Middleton  came  down  with  great  magnificence :  his  way 
of  living  vras  the  most  splendid  the  nation  had  ever  seen,  but  it  was  likewise  the  most  scan- 
dalous ;  for  vices  of  all  sorts  were  the  open  practices  of  those  about  him.  Drinking  was  the 
most  notorious  of  all,  which  was  often  continued  through  the  whole  night  to  the  next 
Homing :  and  many  disorders  happening  aft^r  those  irregular  heats,  the  people,  who  had 
never  before  that  time  seen  any  thing  like  it,  came  to  look  with  an  ill  eye  on  every  thing 
tint  was  done  by  such  a  set  of  lewd  and  vicious  men.  This  laid  in  all  men's  minds  a  new 
prejudice  against  episcopacy ;  for  they,  who  could  not  examine  into  the  nature  of  things, 
were  apt  to  take  an  ill  opinion  of  every  change  in  religion  that  was  brought  about  by  such 
had  instruments.  There  had  been  a  &ce  of  gravity  and  piety  in  the  former  administration, 
idudi  made  the  Hhertinage  of  the  present  time  more  odious. 
The  cari  of  Middleton  opened  the  parliament  on  the  first  of  January  with  a  speech  setting^ 
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forth  the  bleasing  of  the  Restoration :  he  magnified  the  king^s  penon,  and  enlai^ged  on  the 
afiection  that  he  bore  to  that  his  ancient  kingdom :  he  hoped  they  wonld  make  snitablo 
returns  of  zeal  for  the  king^s  service,  that  they  wonld  condemn  all  the  invasions  that  had 
been  made  on  the  regal  authority,  and  assert  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  give 
supplies  for  keeping  np  such  a  force  as  was  necessary  to  secure  the  public  peace,  and 
to  preserve  them  from  the  return  of  such  calamities  as  they  had  so  long  felt.  The 
parliament  wrote  an  answer  to  the  king^s  letter  full  of  duty  and  thanks.  The  first  thing 
proposed  was  to  name  lords  of  the  articles.  In  order  to  the  apprehending  the  importance  of 
this,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

The  parliament  was  anciently  the  king's  court,  whore  all  who  held  land  of  him  were  bound 
to  appear.  All  sat  in  one  house,  but  were  considered  as  three  estates.  The  first  viras 
the  church,  represented  by  the  bishops,  and  mitred  abbots,  and  priors ;  the  second  was  the 
baronage,  ihe  nobility  and  gentry  who  held  their  baronies  of  the  king ;  and  the  third  was  the 
boroughs,  who  held  of  the  king  by  barony,  though  in  a  community.  So  that  the  parliament 
was  fanily  the  baronage  of  the  kingdom.  The  lesser  barons  grew  weary  of  this  attendance ; 
so  in  king  James  the  First's  time  (during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  England)  they 
were  excused  from  it,  and  were  empowered  to  send  proxies,  to  an  indefinite  number,  to 
represent  them  in  parliament ;  yet  they  neglected  to  do  this :  and  it  continued  so  till  king 
James  the  Sixth's  time,  in  which  the  mitred  abbots  being  taken  away,  and  few  of  the  titular 
bishops  that  were  then  continued  appearing  at  them,  the  church  lands  being  generally  in  lay 
hands,  the  nobility  carried  matters  in  parliament  as  they  pleased ;  and  as  they  oppressed  the 
boroughs,  so  they  had  the  king  much  under  them.  Upon  this  the  lower  barons  got  them- 
selves to  be  restored  to  the  right  which  they  had  neglected  near  two  hundred  years.  They 
were  allowed  by  act  of  parliament  to  send  two  from  a  county ;  only  some  smaller  counties 
sent  but  <xie.  This  brought  that  constitution  to  a  truer  balance.  The  lower  barons  have  a 
right  to  choose  at  their  county  courts  after  Michaelmas  their  commissioners,  to  serve  in  any 
parliament  that  may  be  called  within  that  year ;  and  they  who  choose  them  rign  a  com- 
misrion  to  him  who  represents  them ;  so  the  eheriff  has  no  share  of  the  return.  And  in  the 
case  of  controverted  elections,  the  parliament  examines  the  commissions,  to  see  who  has  the 
greatest  number,  and  judges  whether  every  one  that  signs  it  had  a  right  to  do  so.  The 
boroughs  only  choose  their  members  when  the  summons  goes  out;  and  all  are  chosen 
by  the  men  of  the  corporation,  or,  as  they  call  them,  the  town  council.  All  these  estates 
rit  in  one  house,  and  voto  together.  Anciently  the  parliament  sat  only  two  days,  the  first 
and  the  last.  On  the  first  they  chose  those  who  were  to  sit  on  the  articles,  eight  for  every 
stato,  to  whom  the  kii^  joined  eight  officers  of  stato.  These  received  all  tfie  heads  of 
grievances  or  articles  tliat  yreie  brought  to  them,  and  formed  them  into  bills  as  they  pleased : 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  parliament,  these  were  all  read,  and  were  improved  or  rejected  by 
the  whole  body.  So  they  were  a  committee  that  had  a  very  extraordinary  authority,  since 
nothing  could  be  brought  before  the  parliament  but  as  they  pleased.  This  was  pretended  to 
be  done  only  for  the  shortening  and  dispatohing  of  sessions.  The  crown  was  not  contented 
with  this  limitation,  but  got  it  to  be  carried  farther.  The  nobility  came  to  choose  eight 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  to  choose  eight  noblemen;  and  these  sixteen  diose  the  eight 
barons,  so  the  representatives  for  the  shires  are  called,  and  the  eight  burgesses.  By  this 
means  our  kings  did  upon  the  matter  choose  all  the  lords  ci  the  artieles,  so  entirely  had 
they  got  the  liberties  of  that  parliament  into  their  hands. 

During  the  lato  troubles  they  had  still  kept  up  a  distinction  of  three  estates,  tiie  leaser 
barons  making  one,  and  then  every  estate  might  meet  apart,  and  name  their  ovra  committee  ; 
but  still  all  things  were  brought  in,  and  debated  in  full  parliament.  8e  now  the  first  thing 
proposed  was,  the  returning  to  the  old  custom  of  naming  lords  of  the  articles.  The  earl  of 
Tweedale  opposed  it,  but  waa  seconded  only  by  one  person ;  so  it  passed  with  that  small 
opposition:  only,  to  make  it  go  easier,  it  was  promised,  that  there  should  be  frequent 
sessions  of  parliament,  and  that  the  acts  should  not  be  brought  in  in  a  harry,  and  carried 
vrith  the  haste  that  had  been  practised  in  former  times. 

The  parliament  granted  the  king  an  additional  revenue  for  life  of  40,000^  a-year,  to  be 
raised  by  an  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  fer  maintaining  a  small  force ;  upon  which  two  troops 
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and  a  regunent  of  foot  guards  were  to  be  nuaed.    They  ordered  the  marquis  of  Montroae'a 

qoarteis  to  be  brought  together,  and  they  were  buried  with  great  state.     They  fell  next 

upon  the  acts  of  tbe  former  times  that  had  limited  the  prerogative ;  they  repealed  them,  and 

Mseried  it  with  a  full  extent  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     Primrose  had  the  diawing 

of  these  acts.     He  oflen  confessed  to  me,  that  he  thought  he  was  as  one  bewitched  while  he 

drew  them  ;  for,  not  considering  the  ill  use  might  be  made  of  them  afterwards,  he  drew 

them  with  preambles  full  of  extoivagant  rhetoric,  reflecting  seyerely  on  the  proceedings  of 

the  late  times,  and  swelled  them  up  with  the  highest  phrases  and  fullest  clauses  that  he 

eould  invent.    In  the  act  which  asserted  the  king's  power  of  the  militia,  the  power  of  arming 

and  levying  the  subjects  was  carried  so  £»,  that  it  would  have  ruined  the  kingdom,  if  Gilmore, 

an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity,  who  had  now  the  more  credit,  for  he  had 

always  fiavoured  the  king's  side,  had  not  observed  that,  as  the  act  was  worded,  the  king  might 

require  all  the  subjects  to  serve  at  their  own  charge,  and  might  oblige  them,  in  order  to  the 

redeeming  themselves  from  serving,  to  pay  whatever  might  be  set  on  them.     So  he  made 

such  an  opposition  to  this,  that  it  could  not  pass  till  a  proviso  was  added  to  it,  that  the  king«< 

dom  should  not  be  obliged  to  maintain  any  force  levied  by  the  king,  otherwise  than  as  it 

should  be  agreed  to  in  parliament,  or  in  a  convention  of  estates.     Tins  was  the  only  thing 

that  was  then  looked  to,  for  all  the  other  acts  passed  in  the  articles  as  Primrose  had  penned 

them.     They  were  brought  into  parliament,  and  upon  one  hasty  reading  them,  they  were 

put  to  the  vote,  and  were  always  carried. 

One  act  troubled  the  presbyterians  extremely.    In  the  act  asserting  the  king's  power  in 
treaties  of  peace  and  war,  all  leagues  with  any  other  nation,  not  made  by  the  king's  authority, 
were  dedared  treasonable ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  league  and  covenant  made  with 
England  in  the  year  1643,  was  condemned,  and  declared  of  no  force  for  the  future.    This 
was  the  idol  of  all  the  presbyterians ;  so  they  were  much  alarmed  at  it :  but  Sharp  restrained 
an  those  vrith  whom  he  had  credit.     He  told  them,  the  only  way  to  preserve  their  govern- 
ment was,  to  let  all  that  related  to  the  king^s  authority  be  separated  from  it,  and  'be  con- 
demned, that  so  they  might  be  no  more  accused  as  enemies  to  monarchy,  or  as  leavened  with 
the  principles  of  rebellion.     He  told  them,  they  must  be  contented  to  let  that  pass,  that  the 
jealousy  which  the  king  had  of  them,  as  enemies  to  his  prerogative,  might  be  extinguished 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.     This  restrained  many ;  but  some  hotter  zealots  could  not  be 
governed.     One  Macquair,  a  hot  man  and  considerably  learned,  did  in  his  chureh  at  Glasgow 
openly  protest  agunst  this  act,  as  contrary  to  the  oath  of  God,  and  so  void  of  itself.     To 
protest  against  an  act  of  parliament  was  treason  by  their  law ;  and  Middleton  was  resolved  to 
make  an  example  of  him  for  the  terrifying  others.    But  Macquair  was  as  stiff  as  he  was  severe, 
and  wonld  come  to  no  submission ;  yet  he  was  only  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment. 
Upon  which  he,  and  some  others  who  were  afterwards  banished,  went  and  settled  at  Rotter- 
dam, where  they  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  and  wrote  many  seditious  books,  and 
kept  a  correspondence  over  all  Scotland,  that  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch  trade ; 
and  by  that  means  they  did  much  more  mischief  to  the  government  than  they  could  have 
done  had  they  continued  still  in  Scotland. 

The  lords  of  the  articles  grew  weary  of  preparing  so  many  acts  as  the  practices  of  the 
Ibrmer  times  gave  occasion  for;  but  did  not  know  how  to  meddle  with  those  acts  that  the 
kte  king  had  passed  in  the  year  41,  or  the  present  king  had  passed  while  he  was  in  Scotland. 
They  saw  that,  if  they  should  proceed  to  repeal  those  by  which  piesbyterian  government  was 
ntified,  that  wonld  raise  much  opposition,  and  bring  petitions  firom  all  that  were  for  that 
government  over  the  whole  kingdom,  which  Middleton  and  Sharp  endeavoured  to  prevent, 
that  the  king  might  be  confirmed  in  what  they  had  affirmed,  that  the  general  bent  of  the 
aation  was  now  turned  against  presbytery  and  for  bishops.  So  Primrose  proposed,  but  half 
in  jeat,  as  he  assured  me,  that  the  better  and  shorter  way  would  be  to  pass  a  general  act 
RsdssQty,  as  it  was  called,  annulling  aU  the  parliaments  that  had  been  held  since  the  year 
l(B^  daAog  the  whole  time  of  the  war,  as  faulty  and  defective  in  their  constitution.  But  it 
ivas  not  so  easy  to  know  upon  what  point  that  defect  was  to  be  fixed.  The  only  colourable 
preieaoe  in  law  was,  that,  since  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  not  represented  in  those  parlia- 
thej  were  not  a  full  representative  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  not  true  parliaments.    Bat 
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this  could  not  be  aOeged  by  tliis  present  parliament,  which  had  no  bishops  in  it :  if  thai 
inferred  a  nullity,  this  was  no  parliament;  ^erefore  they  could  only- fix  the  nullity  upon  the 
pretence  of  force  and  violence.  Yet  it  was  a  great  strain  to  insist  on  that,  since  it  was  visible 
that  neither  the  late  king  nor  the  present  were  under  any  force  when  they  passed  them : 
they  came  of  their  own  accord,  and  passed  those  acts.  If  it  was  insisted  on  that  the  ill  state 
of  their  affairs  was  in  the  nature  of  a  force,  the  ill  consequences  of  this  were  visible,  since 
no  prince  by  this  means  could  be  bound  to  any  treaty,  or  be  concluded  by  any  law  that 
limited  his  power,  these  being  always  drawn  from  them  by  the  necessity  of  their  affairs, 
which  can  never  be  called  a  force,  as  long  as  their  persons  are  free.  So,  upon  some  debate 
about  it  on  those  grounds,  at  a  private  junta,  the  proposition,  though  well  liked,  was  let  fall, 
as  not  capable  to  have  good  colours  put  upon  it :  nor  had  the  earl  of  Middleton  any  instruc- 
tion to  warrant  his  passing  any  such  act.  Yet  within  a  day  or  two,  when  they  had  drunk 
higher,  they  resolved  to  venture  on  it.  Primrose  was  then  ill.  So  one  was  sent  to  him  to 
desire  him  to  prepare  a  bill  to  that  effect.  He  set  about  it,  but  perceived  it  was  so  ill 
grounded,  and  so  wild  in  all  the  frame  of  it,  that  he  thought,  when  it  came  to  be  better  con- 
sidered, it  must  certainly  be  laid  aside.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise :  his  draught  was  copied 
out  next  morning,  without  altering  a  word  in  it,  and  carried  to  the  articles,  and  from  thence 
to  the  parliament,  where  it  met  indeed  with  great  opposition.  The  earl  of  Crawford  and  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  argued  much  against  it.  The  parliament  in  the  year  41  was  legally  sum- 
moned :  the  late  king  came  thither  in  person  with  his  ordinary  attendance,  and  without  the 
appearance  of  any  force ;  if  any  acts  then  passed  needed  to  be  reviewed,  that  might  be  well 
done ;  but  to  annul  a  parliament  was  a  terrible  precedent,  which  destroyed  the  whole  security 
of  government :  another  parliament  might  annul  the  present  parliament,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  now  proposed  to  be  done.  So  no  stop  could  be  made,  nor  any  security  laid  down 
for  fixing  things  for  the  future.  The  parliament  in  the  year  48  proceeded  upon  instructions 
under  the  king's  own  hand,  which  was  all  that  could  be  had  considering  his  imprisonment : 
they  had  declared  for  the  king,  and  raised  an  army  for  his  preservation.  To  this  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  who  contrary  to  custom  managed  the  debate  himself,  answered,  that  though  tliere 
was  no  visible  force  on  the  late  king  in  the  year  41,  yet  they  all  knew  he  was  under  a  real 
force  by  reason  of  the  rebellion  that  had  been  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  apparent  danger  of 
one  ready  to  break  out  in  England,  which  forced  him  to  settle  Scotland  on  such  terms  as  he 
could  bring  them  to ;  so  that  distress  in  his  affairs  was  really  equivalent  to  a  force  on  his 
person :  yet  he  confessed  it  was  just,  that  such  an  appearance  of  a  parliament  sliould  be  a  fiiU 
authority  to  all  who  acted  under  it :  and  care  was  taken  to  secure  these  by  a  proviso  that 
was  put  in  the  act  to  indemnify  them.  He  acknowledged  the  design  of  the  parliament  in 
the  year  48  was  good  :  yet  they  declared  for  the  king  in  such  terms,  and  had  acted  so  h3rpo- 
critically,  in  order  to  the  gaining  of  the  kirk  party,  that  it  was  just  to  condemn  the  proceed- 
ings, though  the  intentions  of  many  were  honourable  and  loyal.  For  we  went  into  it,  he 
said,  as  knaves,  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  we  miscarried  in  it  as  fools.  Tliis  was  very  ill 
taken  by  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  it.  The  bill  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  by  a 
great  majority ;  and  the  earl  of  Middleton  immediately  passed  it  without  staying  for  an 
instruction  from  the  king.  The  excuse  he  made  for  it  was,  that,  since  the  king  by  his  letter 
to  the  presbyterians  confirmed  their  government  as  it  was  established  by  law,  there  was  no 
way  left  to  get  out  of  that,  but  the  annulling  of  all  those  laws. 

This  was  a  most  extravagant  act,  and  only  fit  to  be  concluded  after  a  drunken  bout.  It 
shook  all  possible  security  for  the  future,  and  laid  down  a  most  pernicious  precedent.  The 
earl  of  Lauderdale  aggravated  this  heavily  to  the  king.  It  shewed,  that  the  earl  of  Middle- 
ton  understood  not  the  first  principles  of  government,  since  he  had,  without  any  warrant  for 
it,  given  the  king^s  assent  to  a  law  that  must  for  ever  take  away  all  the  security  that  law 
can  give :  no  government  was  so  well  established,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  a  revolution ;  this 
would  cut  off  all  hopes  of  peace  and  submission,  if  any  disorder  should  happen  at  any  time 
thereafter.  And  since  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  set  it  up  for  a  maxim  never  to  be  violated, 
that  acts  of  indemnity  were  sacred  things,  he  studied  to  possess  him  against  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  who  had  now  annulled  the  very  parliaments,  in  which  two  kings  had  passed  acts 
of  indemnity.    This  raised  a  great  clamour.    And  upon  that  the  earl  of  Middleton  com* 
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lunedm  parliament,  that  their  best  seryices  were  represented  to  the  king  as  blemishes  on 

hii  honour,  and  as  a  prejudice  to  his  affairs :  so  he  desired  they  would  send  up  some  of  the 

taout  eminent  of  their  body  to  give  the  king  a  true  account  of  their  proceedings.     The  earls 

of  Glencalm  and  Rothes  were  sent,  for  the  earl  of  Rothes  gave  secret  engagements  to  both 

svde&t  Teaolving  to  strike  into  that  to  which  he  saw  the  king  most  inclined.     The  earl  of 

M'\ddieton*8  design  was  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  of  misrepresenting  the  proceedings 

of  parUament,  and  of  belying  the  king's  good  subjects,  called  in  the  Scotch  law  leasing 

making,  which  either  to  the  king  of  the  people  or  to  the  people  of  the  king  is  capital. 

Hiharp  went  np  with  these  lords  to  press  the  speedy  setting  up  of  episcopacy,  now  that  the 
greatest  enemies  of  that  government  were  under  a  general  consternation,  and  were  upon  other 
accounts  so  obnoxious  that  they  durst  not  make  any  opposition  to  it,  since  no  act  of  indemnity 
was  yet  passed.     He  had  expressed  a  great  concern  to  his  old  brethren  when  the  act  rescis- 
sory passed,  and  acted  that  part  very  solemnly  for  some  days ;  yet  he  seemed  to  take  heart 
again,  and  persuaded  the  ministers  of  that  party,  that  it  would  be  a  service  to  them,  since 
now  the  case  of  ratifying  their  government  was  separated  from  the  rebellion  of  the  late 
times :  so  that  hereafter  it  was  to  subsist  by  a  law  passed  in  a  parliament  that  sat  and  acted 
in  full  freedom.     So  he  undertook  to  go  again  to  court,  and  to  move  for  an  instruction  to 
Si-ttle  presbytery  on  a  new  and  undisputed  bottom.     The  poor  men  were  so  struck  with  the 
in  state  of  their  affiurs,  that  they  either  trusted  him,  or  at  least  seemed  to  do  it ;  for  indeed 
they  had  neither  sense  nor  courage  left  them.     During  the  session  of  parliament,  the  most 
aspiring  men  of  the  clergy  were  picked  out  to  preach  before  the  parliament.     They  did  not 
speak  out,  but  they  all  insinuated  the  necessity  of  a  greater  authority  than  was  then  in  the 
church,  for  keeping  them  in  order.     One  or  two  spoke  plainer ;  upon  which  the  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  went  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  and  complained  of  that,  as  an  afiront  to  the  law 
and  to  the  king's  letter.     He  dismissed  them  with  good  words,  but  took  no  notice  of  their 
complaint.     Tlie  synods  in  several  places  resolved  to  prepare  addresses  both  to  king  and  par- 
liament, for  an  act  establishing  their  government :  and  Sharp  dissembled  so  artificially,  that 
he  met  with  those  who  were  preparing  an  address  to  be  presented  to  the  synod  of  Fife,  that 
'was  to  sit  within  a  week  after ;  and  heads  were  agreed  on.     Honeyman,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Orkney,  drew  it  up  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  Wood,  their  divinity  professor,  told 
me,  he  and  some  others  sat  up  almost  the  whole  night  before  the  synod  met,  to  draw  it  over 
again  in  a  smoother  strain ;  but  Sharp  gave  the  earl  of  Middleton  notice  of  this ;  so  the  earl 
of  Rothes  was  sent  over  to  see  to  their  behaviour.     As  soon  as  the  ministers  entered  upon 
that  subject,  he  in  the  king's  name  dissolved  the  synod,  and  commanded  the  ministers  under 
pain  of  treason  to  retire  to  their  several  habitations.     Such  care  was  taken  that  no  public 
application  should  be  made  in  favour  of  presbytery.     Any  attempt  that  was  made  on  the 
other  hand  met  with  great  encouragement.     The  synod  of  Aberdeen  was  the  only  body  that 
made  an  address  looking  towards  episcopacy.     In  a  long  preamble  they  reflected  on  the  con- 
fofflona  and  violence  of  the  late  times,  of  which  they  enumerated  many  particulars :  and  they 
oonciuded  with  a  prayer,  that  since  tho  legal  authority  upon  which  their  courts  proceeded 
was  now  annulled,  that  therefore  the  king  and  parliament  would  settle  their  government, 
oonjbrm  to  the  scriptures  and  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church.    The  presbyterians  saw  what 
was  driven  at,  and  how  their  words  would  be  understood :  but  I  heard  one  of  them  say  (for 
i  was  present  at  that  meeting),  that  no  man  could  decently  oppose  those  words,  since  by  that 
he  would  insinuate  that  he  thought  presbytery  was  not  conform  to  these. 

In  this  session  of  parliament  another  act  passed,  which  was  a  new  affliction  to  all  the  party : 

the  twenty-ninth  of  May  was  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a  holy  day,  since  on  that  day  an  end 

had  been  put  to  three  and  twenty  years'  course  of  rebellion,  of  which  the  whole  progress  was 

reckoned  up  in  the  highest  strain  of  Primrose's  eloquence.     The   ministers  saw,  that  by 

ohaerving  this  act  passed  with  such  a  preamble,  they  condemned  all  their  former  proceedings, 

as  rebellious  and  hypocritical.    Tliey  saw,  that  by  obeying  it  they  would  lose  all  their  credit, 

«Kf  contradict  all  itiey  had  been  building  up  in  a  course  of  so  many  years  :  yet  such  was  tho 

hc3t  of  that  time,  that  they  durst  not  except  to  it  on  that  accouiA.     So  they  laid  hold  on 

tie  sahtilty  of  a  holy  day,  and  covered  themselves  under  that  controversy,  denying  it  was  in 

the  power  of  any  human  authority  to  make  a  day  holy.     But  witlial  they  fell  upon  a  poor 
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shift:  they  enacted  in  their  eeTeral  presbyteries  that  they  should  observe  that  day  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  king's  restoration :  so  they  took  no  notice  of  the  act  of  parliament,  but 
observed  it  in  obedience  to  their  own  act.  But  this,  though  it  covered  them  from  prosecu- 
tion, since  the  law  was  obeyed,  yet  it  laid  them  open  to  much  contempt.  When  the  earls 
of  Glencaim  and  Rothes  came  to  court,  the  king  was  soon  satisfied  with  the  account  they 
gave  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament :  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  would  not  own  that  he 
had  ever  misrepresented  them.  They  were  ordered  to  proceed  in  their  charging  of  him,  as 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  should  direct  them.  But  he  told  ^em  the  assaulting  of  a  minister,  as 
long  as  he  had  an  interest  in  the  king,  was  a  practice  that  never  could  be  approved  :  it  was 
one  of  the  uneasy  things  that  a  House  of  Commons  of  England  sometimes  ventured  on, 
which  was  ungrateful  to  the  court :  such  an  attempt,  instead  of  shaking  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, would  give  him  a  faster  root  with  the  king.  They  must  therefore  content  themselves 
with  letting  the  king  see  how  well  his  service  went  on  in  their  hands,  and  how  unjustly  they 
had  been  misrepresented  to  him  :  and  thus  by  degrees  they  would  gain  their  point,  and  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  would  become  useless  to  the  king.  So  this  design  was  let  fall.  But  the 
earl  of  Rothes  assured  Lauderdale  he  had  diverted  the  storm :  though  Primrose  told  me 
this  was  the  true  ground  on  which  they  proceeded.  They  became  all  friends  as  to  outward 
appearance. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  actings  of  the  first  session  of  this  parliament  with  relation 
to  public  affairs.  It  was  a  mad  roaring  time,  full  of  extravagance ;  and  no  wonder  it  was  so, 
when  the  men  of  afiairs  were  almost  perpetually  drunk.  I  shall  in  the  next  place  give  an 
account  of  the  attainders  passed  in  it. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  was  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  He  was  indicted  at  the  king's 
suit  for  a  great  many  facts,  that  were  reduced  to  three  heads.  The  first  was  of  his  public 
actings  during  the  wars,  of  which  many  instances  were  given,  such  as  his  being  concerned  m 
the  delivering  up  of  the  king  to  the  English  at  Newcastle,  his  opposing  the  engagement  in 
the  year  1648,  and  his  heading  the  rising  in  the  west  in  opposition  to  the  committee  of 
estates :  in  this,  and  many  other  steps  made  during  the  war,  he  was  esteemed  the  principal 
actor,  and  so  ought  to  be  made  the  greatest  example  for  terrifying  others.  The  second  head 
consisted  of  many  murders,  and  other  barbarities,  committed  by  his  officers  during  the  war, 
on  many  of  the  king's  party,  chiefly  on  those  who  had  served  under  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
many  of  them  being  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  third  head  consisted  of  some  articles  of 
his  concurrence  with  Cromwell  and  the  usurpers,  in  opposition  to  those  who  appeared  for  the 
king  in  the  Highlands,  his  being  one  of  his  parliament,  and  assisting  in  proclaiming  him 
protector,  with  a  great  many  other  particulars,  into  which  his  compliance  was  branched  out. 
He  had  counsel  assigned  him,  who  performed  their  part  very  well. 

The  substance  of  his  defence  was,  that  during  the  late  wars  he  was  but  one  among  a  great 
many  more :  he  had  always  acted  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  according  to  the  instructions 
that  were  given  him,  as  oft  as  he  was  sent  on  any  expedition  or  negotiation.  As  to  all  things 
done  before  the  year  1641,  the  late  king  had  buried  them  in  an  act  of  oblivion  then  passed, 
as  the  present  king  had  also  done  in  the  year  1651 :  so  he  did  not  think  he  was  bound 
to  answer  to  any  particular  before  that  time.  For  the  second  head,  he  was  at  London  when 
most  of  the  barbarities  set  out  in  it  were  conmiitted :  nor  did  it  appear  that  he  gave  any 
orders  about  them.  It  was  well  known  that  great  outrages  had  been  committed  by  the  Mac- 
donalds :  and  he  believed  his  people,  when  they  had  the  better  of  them,  had  taken  cruel 
revenges :  this  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  of  the  time,  and  to  the  tempers  of  the  people, 
who  had  been  much  provoked  by  the  burning  of  his  whole  country,  and  by  much  blood  that 
was  shed.  And  as  to  many  stories  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  men,  he  knew  some  of  them  were 
mere  forgeries,  and  others  were  aggravated  much  beyond  the  truth :  but,  what  truth  soever 
might  be  in  them,  he  could  not  be  answerable,  but  for  what  was  done  by  himself,  or  by  his 
orders  As  to  the  third  head,  of  his  compliance  with  the  usurpation,  he  had  stood  out  till 
the  nation  was  quite  conquered :  and  in  that  case  it  was  the  received  opinion  both  of  divines 
and  lawyers,  that  men  fliight  lawfully  submit  to  an  usurpation,  when  forced  to  it  by  an 
inevitable  necessity.  It  was  the  epidemical  sin  of  the  nation.  His  circumstances  were  such, 
that  mora  than  a  bare  compliance  was  required  of  him.     What  he  did  tliat  way  was  only  to 
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preaeiTe  himself  and  his  family,  and  was  not  done  on  design  to  oppose  the  kind's  interest.  Nor 
did  his  service  sufiEer  hy  any  thing  he  did.     This  was  the  substance  of  his  defence  in  a  long 
speech,  inrhich  he  made  with  so  good  a  grace  and  so  skilfully,  that  his  character  was  as  much 
nised  as  hia  l&mil y  suffered  by  the  prosecution.     In  one  speech,  excusing  his  compliance  with 
Cromwell,  he  said,  ^what  could  he  think  of  that  matter,  after  a  man  so  eminent  in  the  law  as 
his  majesty's   advocate  had  taken  the  engagement  ?     This  inflamed  the   other  so    much, 
that  he  called  him  an  impudent  villidn,  and  was  not  so  much  as  chid  for  that  barbarous 
treatment.    Xjord  Argyle  gravely  said,  he  had  learned  in  his  affliction  to  bear  reproaches ;  but 
if  the  parliament  saw  no  cause  to  condemn  him,  he  was  less  concerned  at  the  king's  advocate's 
ni&uig.     The  hinges  advocate  put  in  an  additional  article,  of  charging  him  with  accession  to 
the  kmg's  death,  for  which  all  the  proof  he  offered  lay  in  a  presumption.  Cromwell  had  come 
down  to  Scotland  with  his  army  in  September  1648,  and  at  that  time  he  had  many  and  long 
utnferences  with  Argyle ;  and  immediately  upon  his  return  to  London,  the  treaty  with  the 
king  waa  hroken  off,  and  the  king  was  brought  to  his  trial:  the  advocate  from  thonce 
infeired,  that  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  Cromwell  and  Argyle  had  concerted  that  matter 
between  them.     While  this  process  was  carried  on,  which  was  the  most  solemn  that  ever  was 
in  Scotland,  the  lord  Lorn  continued  at  court  soliciting  for  his  father ;  and  obtained  a  letter 
to  be  written  by  the  king  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  requiring  him  to  order  his  advocate  not 
to  insist  on  any  public  proceedings  before  the  indemnity  he  himself  had  passed  in  the  year 
1651.  He  also  required  him,  when  the  trial  was  ended,  to  send  up  the  whole  process,  and  lay 
it  before  the  king,  before  the  parliament  should  give  sentence.     The  earl  of  Middleton  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  part  of  this :   so  all  farther  inquiry  into  those  matters  was  superseded. 
Bat  as  to  the  second  part  of  the  letter,  it  looked  so  like  a  distrust  of  the  justice  of  the  par- 
liament, that  he  said,  he  durst  not  let  it  be  known,  till  he  had  a  second  and  more  positive 
order,  which  he  earnestly  desired  might  not  be  sent ;  for  it  would  very  much  discourage  this  loyal 
and  affectionate  parliament :  and  he  begged  earnestly  to  have  this  order  recalled ;  which  was 
done.     For  some  time  there  was  a  stop  to  the  proceedings,  in  which  lord  Argyle  was  con- 
triving an  escape  out  of  the  castle.     He  kept  his  bed  for  some  days  :  and  his  lady  being  of 
the  same  stature  with  himself,  and  coming  to  him  in  a  chair,  he  had  put  on  her  clothes,  and 
was  going  into  the  chair :  but  he  apprehended  he  should  be  discovered,  and  his  execution 
hastened  ;  and  so  his  heart  failed  him.     The  earl  of  Middleton  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have 
the  king^s  death  listened  on  him.    By  this  means,  as  he  would  die  with  the  more  infamy,  so 
he  reckoned  this  would  put  an  end  to  the  family,  since  no  body  durst  move  in  favour  of  the 
■on  of  one  judged  guilty  of  that  crime.     And  he,  as  was  believed,  hoped  to  obtain  a  grant  ot 
Ills  estate.     Search  was  made  into  all  the  precedents  of  men  who  had  been  at  any  time  con- 
demned upon  presumption.     And  the  earl  of  Middleton  resolved  to  argue  the  matter  himself 
iMping  that  the  weight  of  his  authority  would  bear  down  all  opposition.  He  managed  it  indeed 
witii  more  force  than  decency :  he  was  too  vehement,  andmaintained  the  argument  with  a  strength 
that  did  more  honour  to  his  parts  than  to  his  justice  or  his  character.     But  Gilmore,  though 
newij  made  president  of  the  session,  which  is  the  supreme  court  of  justice  in  that  kingdom, 
ahkomd  the  precedent  of  attainting  a  man  upon  so  remote  a  presumption  ;  and  looked  upon 
it  as  less  justifiable  tfian  the  much-decried  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  So  he  undertook 
the  argument  against  Middleton ;  they  replied  upon  one  another  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  in 
a  debfl^  that  lasted  many  hours.     Gilmore  had  so  clearly  the  better  of  the  argument,  that, 
though  the  pariiament  was  so  set  against  Argyle  that  every  thing  was  like  to  pass  that  might 
blacken  him,  yet,  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  he  was  acquitted  as  to  that  by  a  great 
majority :  at  which  he  eaqpressed  so  much  joy,  that  he  seemed  little  concerned  at  any  thing 
that  conld  happen  to  him  after  that.     All  that  remained  was  to  make  his  compliance  with 
the  usurpers  appear  to  be  treason.     The  debate  was  like  to  have  lasted  long.     The  earl  of 
Loudon,  who  had  been  lord  chancellor,  and  was  counted  the  most  eloquent  man  of  that 
time,  for  he  had  a    copiousness  in  speaking  that   was  never   exhausted  (he   was  come 
of  his  fkmily,  and  was  his  particular  friend),  had  prepared  a  long  and  learned  argument  on 
thai  bead.     He  had  gathered  the  opinions  both  of  divines  and  lawyers,  and  had  laid  together 
a  ereU  deal  out  of  history,  more  particularly  out  of  the  Scotch  history,  to  show  that  it  had 
never  heeo  censured  as  a  crime :  but  that  on  the  contrary,  in  all  their  confusions,  the  men, 
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who  had  merited  the  most  of  the  crown  in  all  its  shakings,  were  persons  who  had  got  credit 
by  compliance  with  the  side  that  prevailed,  and  by  that  means  had  brought  things  about 
again.  But,  while  it  was  very  doubtful  how  it  would  have  gone,  Monk  by  an  inexcusable 
baseness  had  searched  among  his  letters,  and  found  some  that  were  written  by  Argyle  to  him- 
self, that  were  hearty  and  zealous  on  their  side.  These  he  sent  down  to  Scotland.  And 
after  they  were  read  in  parliament,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  his  compliance  was  feigned, 
or  extorted  from  him.  Every  body  blamed  Monk  for  sending  these  down,  since  it  was  a 
betraying  the  confidence  that  they  then  lived  in.  They  were  sent  by  an  express,  and 
came  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  after  the  parliament  was  engaged  in  the  debate.  So  he 
ordered  the  letters  to  be  read.  This  was  much  blamed,  as  contrary  to  the  forms  of  justice, 
since  probation  was  closed  on  both  sides.  But  the  reading  of  them  silenced  all  farther  debate. 
All  his  friends  went  out:  and  he  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  treason.  The  marquis  of 
Montrose  only  refused  to  vote.  He  owned,  he  had  too  much  resentment  to  judge  in  that 
matter.  It  was  designed  he  should  be  hanged,  as  the  marquis  of  Montrose  had  been :  but  it 
was  carried  that  he  should  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  should  be  set  up  where  lord  Mon- 
trose's had  been  set.     He  received  his  sentence  decently,  and  composed  himself  to  suffer. 

*  The  day  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  the  king,  justifying  his  intentions  in  all  he  had 
acted  in  the  matter  of  the  covenant :  he  protested  his  innocence  as  to  the  death  of  the  late 
king :  he  submitted  patiently  to  his  sentence,  and  wished  the  king  a  long  and  happy  reign : 
he  cast  his  family  and  children  upon  his  mercy ;  and  prayed  that  they  might  not  suffer  for 
their  father's  fault.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  he 
came  to  the  scaffold  in  a  very  solemn  but  undaunted  manner,  accompanied  with  many  o^  the 
nobility,  and  some  ministers.  He  spoke  for  half  an  hour  with  a  great  appearance  of  serenity. 
Cunningham,  his  physician,  told  me  he  touched  his  pulse,  and  that  it  did  then  beat  at  the  usual 
rate,  calm  and  strong.  He  did  in  a  most  solemn  manner  vindicate  himself  from  all  knowledge 
or  accession  to  the  king's  death :  he  pardoned  all  his  enemies ;  and  submitted  to  the  sentence, 
as  to  the  will  of  God :  he  spoke  highly  in  justification  of  the  covenant,  calling  it  the  cause 
and  work  of  God ;  and  expressed  his  apprehension  of  sad  times  likely  to  follow ;  and  exhorted 
all  people  to  adhere  to  the  covenant,  and  to  resolve  to  suffer  rather  than  sin  agidnst  their  con- 
sciences. He  parted  with  all  his  friends  very  decently ;  and  after  some  time  spent  in  his 
private  devotions  he  was  beheaded  t. 

A  few  days  afler  Guthry  suffered.  He  was  accused  of  accession  to  the  remonstrance  when 
the  king  was  in  Scotland,  and  for  a  book  he  had  printed  with  the  title  '^  Of  the  Causes  of  God's 
Wrath  upon  the  Nation ; "  in  which  the  treating  with  the  king,  the  tendering  him  the  covenant, 
and  ilie  admitting  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  government,  were  highly  aggravated  as  great 
acts  of  apostacy.  His  declining  the  king's  authority  to  judge  of  his  sermons,  and  his  pro- 
testing for  remedy  of  law  against  him,  and  the  late  seditious  paper  that  he  was  drawing 
others  to  concur  in,  were  the  matters  objected  to  him.   He  was  a  resolute  and  stiff  man :  so 

*  The  letter  ii  dated  the  very  dzj  of  his  execution,     Thar1oe*i  State  Papert,  til  584.      It   is  certain  that 

**  From  jour  Priton,   £dinbuT|fh,   May  16th»  1661«*' he  nerer  eommitted  anj  acti  inconnttent  with  hit  lojaltj 

Wodrow'B  Hilt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i.  p.  54.  to  hit  king  and  country ;   it  ii  equally  eertain  that,  in 

*)■  Archihald  Campbell,  marquii  of  Aigyle,  was  aged  despite    of   the    directions    of    Charles,    the    earl    of 

sixty-three  years  when  he  was  executed  in   1661.      No  Middleton  hurried  his  execution  without  first  consulting 

man  was  ever  more  formally  murdered  with  the  mockery  that  king.     The  details  of   the  earl's  accvisation  and 

of  a  judicial  trial.    His  only  crime  was  that  he  was  an  defence  are  but  imperfectly  given  in  the  ^  State  Trials/* 

opponent  of  yiolent  measures,  and  consequently  incurred  ii.   413.     A  very  impartial  and   authentic   life  of  tho 

the  hatred  of  the  earl  of  Middleton.     It  is  not  possible  marquis  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica ;   where 

within  the  limit  of  a  note  to  trace  tlie  events  of  his  life,  arc  stated  some  very  satisfactory  reasons  to  convince  us 

demonstrating  that  he  really  thought,  as  he  once  wrote  tliat  Burnet's  statement  relatiTo  to  the  letters  of  Monk, 

to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  **  that  his  duty  to  the  king  would  produced  at  the  trial  of  the  marquis,  was  from  fidse  infer, 

be  best  shown  by  maintaining   the   constitution  of  his  mation.  If  those  letters  contained  the  statements  alleged, 

country  in  church  and  state.'*  —  Strafford*s  Letters,  ii.  the  marquis  had  no  cause  to  eomplain  of  ill-treatment, 

1 87—290.     He  was  an  acknowledged  friend  and  bene-  for  he  was  in  that  caae  a  traitor.     But  those  who  hare 

factor  both  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his  lather ;  and  written  in  defence  of  Charles  the  Secx>ud's  government  of 

although  in  common  with  many  others,  whoso  allegiance  Scotland  (among  others  sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  was 

was  never  impugned,  he  consented  not  to  disturb  the  pro.  Arj^yle^s  counsel)  have  passed  over  this  transaction  in 

tectorate,  yet  a  letter  of  general  Monk*s  exists  in  which  silence  :  |ind  no  other  authority  but  Burnet  mentiona4he 

he   tells  s«cretary   Thurloe  he   considers    the    marquis  production  of  such  documents.  ,^ 

would  not   do    Cromweirs    "interest     any   good."  — 
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when  his  la^wyers  offered  him  legal  defences,  he  would  not  be  advised  by  them,  but  resolved 
to  take  his  o^wn  vray.     He  confessed  and  justified  all  that  he  had  done,  as  agreeing  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  kirk,  who  had  asserted  all  along  that  the  doctrine  delivered  in  their 
sermons  did  not  fall  under  the  cognisance  of  the  temporal  courts,  till  it  was  first  judged  by 
the  church  ;  for  -vp-hich  he  brought  much  tedious  proof.    He  said,  his  protesting  for  remedy  of 
law  against  the  ^ing  was  not  meant  at  the  king's  person,  but  was  only  with  relation  to  costs 
and  damages.      The  carl  of  Middleton  had  a  personal  animosity  against  him ;  for  in  the  late 
times  he  had  exoommunicated  him :  so  his  eagerness  in  the  prosecution  did  not  look  well. 
The  defence  he  made  signified  nothing  to  justify  himself,  but  laid  a  great  load  on  presbytery, 
J.ice  lie  made  it  out  beyond  all  dispute  tliat  he  had  acted  upon  their  principles,  which  made 
them  the  more   odious,  as  having  among  them  some  of  the  worst  maxims  of  the  church  of 
Borne ;  that  in  particular,  to  make  the  pulpit  a  privileged  place,  in  which  a  man  might  safely 
vent  ti^uBon,  and  be  secure  in  doing  it,  if  the  church  judicatory  should  agree  to  acquit  him. 
So  upon  this  occasion  great  advantage  was  taken,  to  show  how  near  the  spirit  that  had  reigned 
in  presbytery  came  up  to  popery.     It  was  resolved  to  make  a  public  example  of  a  preacher : 
8oh«i  was  singled  out.  He  gave  no  advantage  to  those  who  wished  to  have  saved  him  by  the  least 
step  towards  any  submission,  but  much  to  the  contrary.     Yet,  though  all  people  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  earl  of  Middleton's  eagerness  in  the  prosecution,  the  earl  of  Tweedale  was  the 
only  man  that  moved  against  the  putting  him  to  death.     He  said,  banishment  had  been 
hitherto  the  severest  censure  that  had  been  laid  on  the  preachers  for  their  opinions :  he  knew 
Guthry  was  a  man  apt  to  give  personal  provocation ;  and  he  wished  that  might  not  have  too 
great  a  share  in  carrying  the  matter  so  far.     Yet  he  was  condenmed  to  die.  I  saw  him  suffer. 
He  was  so  far  from  showing  any  fear,  that  he  rather  expressed  a  contempt  of  death.  He  spoke 
an  hour  upon  the  ladder,  with  the  composedness  of  a  man  that  was  delivering  a  sermon 
rather  than  his  last  words.     He  justified  all  he  had  done,  and  exhorted  all  people  to  adhere  to 
the  covenant,  which  he  magnified  highly.     With  him  one  Cbuan  was  also  hanged,  who 
had  deserted  the  army  while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  and  had  gone  over  to  Cromwell.   The 
man  was  inconsiderable,  till  they  made  him  more  considered  by  putting  him  to  death,  on  such 
an  account,  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time. 

The  gross  iniquity  of  the  court  appeared  in  nothing  more  eminently  than  in  the  favour 
flhowed  Maccloud  of  Assin,  who  had  betrayed  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  was  brought  over 
upon  it.  He  in  prison  struck  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  vice  and  impiety,  and  gave  great  enter- 
tainments :  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  the  man  and  of  his  crimes,  begot  him  so 
many  friends,  that  he  was  let  go  without  any  censure.  The  proceedings  against  Wariston 
were  soon  despatched,  he  being  absent.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  presented  the  remon- 
strance, that  he  had  acted  under  Cromwell's  authority,  and  had  sat  as  a  peer  in  his  parliament, 
that  he  had  confirmed  him  in  his  protectorship,  and  had  likewise  sat  as  one  of  the  committee 
of  safety :  so  he  was  attainted.  Swintoun  had  been  attainted  in  the  parliament  at  Stirling 
for  going  over  to  Cromwell :  so  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament  to  hear  what  he  could 
aay  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed.  He  was  then  become  a  quaker ;  and  did, 
with  a  sort  of  eloquence  that  moved  the  whole  house,  lay  out  all  his  own  errors,  and  the  ill 
spirit  he  was  in  when  he  committed  the  things  that  were  charged  on  him,  with  so  tender  a 
sense,  that  he  seemed  as  one  indifferent  what  they  should  do  vrith  him  :  and  without  so  much 
as  moving  for  mercy,  or  even  for  a  delay,  he  did  so  effectually  prevail  on  them,  that  they 
recommended  him  to  the  king  as  a  fit  object  of  his  mercy.  This  was  the  more  easily  con- 
■ented  to  by  the  earl  of  Mid^eton,  in  hatred  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  got  the  gift 
of  his  estate  *.  He  had  two  great  pleas  in  law  :  the  one  was,  that  the  record  of  his  attainder 
at  Stilling,  with  all  that  had  passed  in  that  parliament,  was  lost :  the  other  was,  that  by  the 

*  The  condact  and  emulation  in  hatred  of  these  two  honest   Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ei^liah 

wthiet  will  further  appear  in  manj  futare  black  passages,  judges,  had  recorded  their  opinion  ;  because,  as  they  said, 

^«  atroofer  instances  of  the  tyrant  misrule  that  roused  our  *'  in    our  experience  it  maketh   dio  more  violent    and 

^<Hv&tbcn  to  resistaoce  caa  be  quoted  than  the  practice  undue  proceeding  against  the  subject,  to  the  scandal  of 

Aaticcd  in  the  text  of  granting  the  estates  of  prisoners  justice,   and  the  oflPonco  of  many." — Coke's  Reports,  zii. 

(^tai;ped  with  trcasoo  before  they  were  convicted.  The  pro-  37.  a.     Such  grants  were  not  finally  abolislied  until  16*88, 

dipde  Ciarlca  and  his  ministers  continued  the  practice,  when  they  were  made  void  by  act  of  parliament,  1  Wm. 

thm9^  tgaimt  it,  cariy   in  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  and  Mary,  e.  2. 
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preBbyterians  while  they  governed,  and  the  ten  years'  usurpation  that  had  followed,  had  made 
such  a  change  in  people's  tempers,  that  they  were  much  altered  since  he  had  been  among 
them.  Tlie  king  naturally  hated  presbytery :  and  having  called  a  new  parliament  in 
England,  that  did  with  great  zeal  espouse  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England,  and  were 
now  beginning  to  complain  of  the  evacuating  the  garrisons  held  by  the  army  in  that  kingdom, 
he  gave  way,  though  with  a  visible  reluctancy,  to  the  change  of  the  church  government  in 
Scotland.  The  aversion  he  seemed  to  express  was  imputed  to  his  own  indifference  as  to  all 
those  matters,  and  to  his  unwillingness  to  involve  his  government  in  new  trouble.  But  the 
view  of  things  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  given  him  was  the  true  root  of  all  that  coldness. 
The  earl  of  Clarendon  set  it  on  with  great  zeal.  And  so  did  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  who  said, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  maintain  the  government  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  if  presbytery 
continued  in  Scotland ;  since  the  northern  counties,  which  were  the  best  stocked  of  any  they 
had,  as  they  were  originally  from  Scotland,  so  they  would  still  follow  the  way  of  that  nation. 
Upon  all  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  thing  was  proposed  in  a  Scotch  council  at  Whitehall. 
The  earl  of  Crawford  declared  himself  against  it :  but  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  duke  Hamilton, 
and  sir  Robert  Murray,  were  only  for  delapng  the  making  any  such  change,  till  the  king 
should  be  better  satisfied  concerning  the  inclinations  of  the  nation.  The  result  of  the  debate 
(all  the  rest  who  were  present  being  earnest  for  the  change)  was,  that  a  letter  was  written  to 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  intimating  the  king^s  intentions  for  setting  up  episcopacy,  and 
demanding  their  advice  upon  it.  The  earl  of  Glencaim  ordered  the  letter  to  be  read,  ha\ing 
taken  care  that  such  persons  should  be  present  who  he  knew  would  speak  warmly  for  it,  that 
so  others,  who  might  intend  to  oppose  it,  might  be  frightened  from  doing  it.  None  spoke 
against  it  but  the  earl  of  Kincairdinc.  He  proposed,  that  some  certain  methods  might  be 
taken,  by  which  they  might  be  well  informed,  and  so  be  able  to  inform  the  king,  of  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  before  they  offered  an  advice,  that  might  have  such  effects  as  might 
very  much  perplex,  if  not  disorder,  all  their  affairs.  Some  smart  repartees  passed  between 
the  earl  of  Glencaitn  and  him.  This  was  all  the  opposition  that  was  made  at  that  board  So 
a  letter  was  written  to  the  king  from  thence,  encouraging  him  to  go  on,  and  assuring  him, 
that  the  change  he  intended  to  make  would  give  a  general  satisfaction  to  the  main  body  of 
the  nation. 

Upon  that  tlie  thing  was  resolved  on.  It  remained  after  this  only  to  consider  the  proper 
methods  of  doing  it,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  it.  Sheldon  and  the  English 
bishops  had  an  aversion  to  all  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  covenant ;  so  they  were  for  seek- 
ing out  all  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  and  preferring  them.  Tliere  was  but  one  of  the  old  bishops  left  alive,  Sydserfe,  who 
had  been  bishop  of  Galloway.  He  had  come  up  to  London,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should 
be  advanced  to  the  Primacy  of  Scotland.  It  is  true,  he  had  of  late  done  some  very  irregular 
things :  when  the  act  of  uniformity  required  all  men  who  held  any  benefices  in  England  to 
be  episcopally  ordained,  he,  who  by  observing  the  ill  effects  of  their  former  violence  was 
become  very  moderate,  with  others  of  the  Scotch  clergy  that  gathered  about  him,  did  eat 
up  a  very  indefensible  practice  of  ordaining  all  those  of  the  English  clergy  who  came  to  him, 
and  that  without  demanding  eitlier  oaths  or  subscriptions  of  them.  Some  believed,  that  this 
was  done  by  him,  only  to  subsist  on  the  fees  that  arose  from  the  letters  of  orders  so  granted  ; 
for  he  was  very  poor.  This  did  so  disgust  the  English  bishops  at  him  and  his  company,  that 
they  took  no  care  of  him  or  them.  Yet  they  were  much  against  a  set  of  presbyterian  bishops. 
They  believed  they  could  have  no  credit,  and  that  they  would  have  no  zeal.  This  touched 
Sharp  to  the  quick  :  so  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  carl  of  Clarendon.  He  said,  these  old 
episcopal  men  by  their  long  absence  out  of  Scotland  knew  nothing  of  the  present  generation  : 
and  by  the  ill  usage  they  had  met  with  they  were  so  irritated,  that  they  would  run  matters 
quickly  to  great  extremities.  And,  if  there  was  a  faction  among  the  bishops,  some  valuing  them- 
selves upon  their  constant  steadiness,  and  looking  with  an  ill  eye  on  those  who  had  been 
carried  away  with  the  stream,  this  would  divide  and  distract  their  counsels ;  whereas  a  set  of 
men  of  moderate  principles  would  be  more  uniform  in  their  proceedings.  This  prevailed  with 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  saw  the  king  so  remiss  in  that  matter,  that  he  resolved  to  keep 
things  in  as  great  temper  as  was  possible.     And  he,  not  doubting  but  tliat  Sharp  would 
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pursue  tliat  in  inrbich  he  seemed  to  be  so  zealous  and  hot,  and  carry  things  with  great  modera- 

tioU)  persuaded  the  bisliops  of  England  to  leave  the  management  of  that  matter  wholly  to 

him.     And  Sharp,  being  assured  of  that  at  which  he  had  long  aimed,  laid  aside  his  mask  ; 

and  owned,  that  he  was  to  be  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.     lie  said  to  some,  from  whom  I 

had  it,  that  vrhen  he  saw  that  tlib  king  was  resolved  on  the  change,  and  that  some  hot  men 

were  like  to  be  advanced,  whose  violence  would  ruin  the  country,  he  Imd  submitted  to  that 

post  on  design  to  moderate  matters,  and  to  cover  some  good  men  from  a  storm  that  might 

otherwise  break  upon  them.     So  deeply  did  he  still  dissemble  :  for  now  he  talked  of  nothing 

80  much  as  of  love  and  moderation. 

Sydserfe  was  removed  to  be  bishop  of  Orkney,  one  of  the  best  revenues  of  any  of  the 
Viahoprics  in  Scotland :  but  it  had  been  almost  in  all  times  a  sinecure.  lie  lived  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  translation.  He  had  died  in  more  esteem,  if  he  had  died  a  year  before 
it.  But  Sharp  was  ordered  to  find  out  proper  men  for  filling  up  the  other  sees.  That  care 
was  left  entirely  to  him.     The  choice  was  generally  very  bad. 

Two  men  were  brought  up  to  be  consecrated  in  England,  Fairfoul,  designed  for  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  and  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  lord  Belhaven,  for  Galloway.  The  former  of  these 
was  a  pleasant  and  facetious  man,  insinuating  and  crafty :  but  he  was  a  better  physician  than 
a  divine.  His  life  was  scarce  free  from  scandal :  and  he  was  eminent  in  nothing  that  belonged 
to  his  own  function.  He  had  not  only  sworn  the  covenant,  but  had  persuaded  others  to  do  it. 
And  when  one  objected  to  him,  that  it  went  against  his  conscience,  he  answered,  there  were 
some  very  good  medicines  tliat  could  not  be  chewed,  but  were  to  be  swallowed  down ;  and 
since  it  was  plain  that  a  man  could  not  live  in  Scotland  unless  he  sware  it,  therefore  it  must 
be  swallowed  down  without  any  farther  examination.  Whatever  the  matter  was,  soon  after 
the  consecration  his  parts  sunk  so  fast,  that  in  a  few  months  he,  who  had  passed  his  whole  life 
long  for  one  of  the  cunningest  men  in  Scotland,  became  almost  a  changeling ;  upon  which  it 
may  be  easily  collected  what  commentaries  the  prcsbyterians  would  make.  Sharp  lamented 
this  to  me,  as  one  of  their  great  misfortunes.  He  said  it  began  to  appear  in  less  than  a  month 
after  he  came  to  London.  Hamilton  was  a  good-natured  man,  but  weak.  He  was  always 
believed  episcopaL  Yet  he  had  so  far  complied  in  tlie  time  of  the  covenant,  that  he 
affected  a  peculiar  expression  of  his  counterfeit  zeal  for  their  cause,  to  secure  himself  from 
suspicion :  when  he  gave  the  sacrament,  he  excommunicated  all  that  were  not  true  to  the 
covenant,  using  a  form  in  the  Old  Testament  of  shaking  out  the  lap  of  his  gown ;  saying,  so 
did  he  cast  out  of  the  church  and  communion  all  that  dealt  falsely  in  the  covenant. 

With  these  there  was  a  fourth  man  foimd  out,  who  was  then  at  London  at  his  return  from 
the  Bath,  where  he  had  been  for  his  health :  and  on  him  I  will  enlarge  more  copiously.  Ho 
was  the  son  of  Doctor  Leighton,  who  had  in  archbishop  Laud's  time  written  '^  Zion  s  Plea 
against  the  Prelates ; "  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  star-chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut 
and  his  nose  slit.  He  was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  ungovemcd  heat.  He  sent  his  eldest  son 
Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who  was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had  great 
quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension,  with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression. 
He  had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a 
master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theological  learning,  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed 
with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no 
regard  to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  per- 
petual fast.  He  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He  seemed  to  have  the 
lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all  other  persons  should  think  as  meanly 
of  him  as  he  did  himself :  he  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and  reproach,  like  a  man  that  took 
pleasure  in  it.  He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of 
accidents,  and  in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years'  intimate  conversation  with  lum,  I  never  observed 
the  least  sign  of  passion,  but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought  himself  into  so  composed  a 
gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.  And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant 
twoUectioTLfih&t  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There  was  a  visible 
tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with  to  serious  reflections. 
fle  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation.  And,  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and 
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ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sonmeas  of  temper  that  generally  posseascs  men  of  that 
sort.  He  was  the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of  imposing  his  own 
methods  on  them  possible.  So  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to  others.  He 
said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers ;  and  every  man  was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn 
it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of  the  way  and  surprising, 
yet  just  and  genuine.  And  he  had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  treasure  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the  heathens  as  well  as  christians,  that  I  have 
ever  known  any  man  master  of:  and  he  used  them  in  the  aptest  manner  possible.  He  had 
been  bred  up  with  the  greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  church  of 
England.  From  Scotland  his  father  sent  him  to  travel.  He  spent  some  years  in  France,  and 
spoke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.  He  came  afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had 
presbytcrian  ordination.  But  he  quickly  broke  through  the  prejudices  of  his  education.  His 
preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it.  The  grace  and  gravity  of 
his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible  emotion  :  I  am  sure 
I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine^  but  there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that 
left  so  deep  an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preach  thirty 
years  ago.  And  yet  with  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  that 
while  he  had  a  cure  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others :  and  when  he  was  a  bishop  he  chose 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give  notice  beforehand  :  he  had  indeed  a  very 
low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.  He  soon  came  to  see  into  the  follies 
of  the  presbyterians,  and  to  dislike  their  covenant ;  particularly  the  imposing  it,  and  tlieir 
fury  against  all  who  differed  from  them.  He  found  they  were  not  capable  of  large  thoughts : 
theirs  were  narrow,  as  their  tempers  were  sour.  So  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with  them.  He 
scarce  ever  went  to  their  meetings,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his 
own  parish  at  Newbottle,  near  Edinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposition  that  he  made  to  them 
was,  that  he  preached  up  a  more  exact  rule  of  life  than  seemed  to  them  consistent  with  human 
nature :  but  his  own  practice  did  even  outshine  his  doctrine. 

In  the  year  1648  he  declared  himself  for  the  engagement  for  the  king ;  but  the  earl  of 
Lothian,  who  lived  in  his  parish,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  persuaded  the 
violent  men  not  to  meddle  with  him,  though  he  gave  occasion  to  great  exception ;  for  when 
some  of  his  parish,  who  had  been  in  the  engagement,  were  ordered  to  make  public  profession 
of  their  repentance  for  it,  he  told  them,  they  had  been  in  an  expedition,  in  which,  he 
believed,  they  had  neglected  their  duty  to  God,  and  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and  violence, 
of  drunkenness  and  other  immoralities,  and  he  charged  them  to  repent  of  these  very  seriously, 
without  meddling  with  the  quarrel  or  the  grounds  of  that  war.  He  entered  into  a  great 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  episcopal  party,  and  with  my  own  father  in  particular,  and 
did  wholly  separate  himself  from  the  presbyterians.  At  last  he  left  them,  and  withdrew 
from  his  cure,  for  he  could  not  do  the  things  imposed  on  him  any  longer ;  and  yet  he  hated 
all  contention  so  much,  that  he  chose  rather  to  leave  them  in  a  silent  manner,  than  to  engage 
in  any  disputes  with  them :  but  he  had  generally  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  of  something 
above  human  nature  in  him.  So  the  mastership  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh  falling  vacant 
some  time  after,  and  it  being  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  accept  of  it, 
because  in  it  he  was  wholly  separated  from  all  church  matters.  He  continued  ten  years  in 
that  post,  and  was  a  great  blessing  in  it ;  for  he  talked  so  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity  or 
distinction,  that  it  had  great  effect  on  many  of  them.  He  preached  often  to  them ;  and  if 
crowds  broke  in,  which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he  would  have  gone  on  in  his  sermon  in  Latin, 
with  a  purity  and  life  that  charmed  all  who  understood  it.  Thus  he  had  lived  above  twenty 
years  in  Scotland,  in  the  highest  reputation  that  any  man  in  my  time  ever  had  in  that  kingdom. 
He  had  a  brother  well  known  at  court,  sir  Elisha,  who  was  very  like  him  in  face  and  in 
the  vivacity  of  his  parts,  but  the  most  unlike  him  in  all  other  things  that  can  be  imagined ; 
for,  though  he  loved  to  talk  of  great  sublimities  in  religion,  yet  he  was  a  very  immoral  man. 
He  was  a  papist  of  a  form  of  his  oven,  but  he  had  changed  his  religion  to  raise  himself  at 
court ;  for  he  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  very  intimate  with 
the  lord  Aubigny,  a  brother  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  changed  his  religion,  and 
was  a  priest,  and  had  probably  been  a  cardinal  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer.   He  maintained 
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an  outwud  decency,  and  had  more  learning  and  better  notionB  than  men  of  quality  who 

entCT  into  ordeia  in  that  church  generally  have.     Yet  he  was  a  very  vicious  man ;  and  that 

perhape  made  him  the  more  considered  by  the  king,  who  loved  and  trusted  him  to  a  high 

degree.     No  man  had  more  credit  with  the  king,  for  he  was  in  the  secret  as  to  his  religion, 

tad  was  more  trusted  with  the  whole  design,  that  was  then  managed  in  order  to  establish  it, 

than  any  num  whatsoever.    Sir  Elisha  brought  his  brother  and  him  acquainted ;  for  Leigh- 

ton  loved  to  know  men  in  all  the  varieties  of  religion. 

In  the  vacation  time  he  made  excursions,  and  came  oft  to  London,  where  he  observed  all 
the  eminent  men  in  Cromwefl's  court,  and  in  the  several  parties  then  about  the  city  of 
London.  But  he  told  me,  he  could  never  see  any  thing  among  them  that  pleased  him. 
They  were  men  of  unquiet  and  meddling  tempers,  and  their  discourses  and  sermons  were 
dry  and  unsavoury,  full  of  airy  cant,  or  of  bombast  swellings.  Sometimes  he  went  over  to 
Flanders,  to  see  what  he  could  find  in  the  several  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome.  There  he 
found  some  of  JanseniuS's  followers,  who  seemed  to  be  men  of  extraordinary  tempers,  and 
studied  to  bring  things,  if  possible,  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages,  on 
which  all  his  thoughts  were  much  set.  He  thought  controversies  had  been  too  much  insisted 
on,  and  had  been  carried  too  far.  His  brother,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  the  rwsing  him- 
self  at  court,  fancied  that  his  being  made  a  bishop  might  render  himself  more  considerable. 
So  he  possessed  the  lord  Aubigny  with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  made  the  king  appre- 
hiaid,  that  a  man  of  his  piety  and  his  notions  (and  his  not  being  married  was  not  forgotten) 
might  contribute  to  carry  on  their  design.  He  fencied  such  a  monastic  man,  who  had  a 
great  stretch  of  thought,  and  so  many  other  eminent  qualities,  would  be  a  mean  at  least  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  popery,  if  he  did  not  directly  come  over  to  them ;  for  his  brother  did 
not  stick  to  say,  he  was  sure  that  lay  at  root  with  him.  So  the  king  named  him  of  his  own 
proper  motion,  which  gave  all  those  that  began  to  suspect  the  king  himself  great  jealousies 
of  him.  Leighton  was  averse  to  this  promotion,  as  much  as  was  possible.  His  brother  had 
great  power  over  him,  for  he  took  care  to  hide  his  vices  from  him,  and  to  make  before  him 
a  show  of  piety.  He  seemed  to  be  a  papist  rather  in  name  and  show  than  in  reality,  of 
which  I  will  set  down  one  instance  that  was  then  much  talked  of.  Some  of  the  church  of 
England  loved  to  magnify  the  sacrament  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  affirming  the  real 
presence,  only  blaming  the  church  of  Rome  for  defining  the  manner  of  it ;  saying,  Christ  was 
present  in  a  most  inconceivable  manner.  This  was  so  much  the  mode,  that  the  king  and  all 
the  court  went  into  it.  So  the  king,  upon  some  raillery  about  transubstantiation,  asked  sir 
Elisha  if  he  believed  it.  He  answered,  he  could  not  well  tell,  but  he  was  sure  the  church  of 
England  believed  it.  And  when  the  king  seemed  amazed  at  that,  he  replied,  do  not  you 
believe  that  Christ  is  present  in  a  most  inconceivable  manner?  Which  the  king  granted. 
Then,  said  he,  that  is  just  transubstantiation,  the  most  inconceivable  thing  that  was  ever  yet 
invented.  When  Leighton  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  bishopric,  he  chose  Dunblane,  a  small 
£oceae  as  wefl  as  a  little  revenue :  but  the  deanery  of  the  chapel  royal  was  annexed  to  that 
see;  so  he  was  willing  to  engage  in  that,  that  he  might  set  up  the  common  prayer  in  the 
king's  chapel,  for  the  rebuilding  of  which  orders  were  given.  The  English  clergy  were  wefl 
pleased  with  him,  finding  him  both  more  learned,  and  more  thoroughly  theirs  in  the  other 
pomts  of  uniformity,  than  the  rest  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  whom  they  could  not  much  value. 
And  though  Sheldon  did  not  much  like  his  great  strictness,  in  which  he  had  no  mind  to 
mutate  him,  yet  he  thought  such  a  man  as  he  was  might  give  credit  to  episcopacy,  in  its 
first  introduction  to  a  nation  much  prejudiced  against  it.  Sharp  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  all  this.  He  neither  liked  his  strictness  of  life,  nor  his  notions.  He  believed  they  would 
not  take  the  same  methods,  and  fancied  he  might  be  much  obscured  by  him ;  for  he  saw  he 
would  be  well  supported.  He  saw  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  began  to  magnify  him.  And  so 
fflaq)  did  all  he  could  to  discourage  him,  but  without  any  efiect,  for  he  had  no  regard  to 
kim-  I  bear  still  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  memory  of  that  man,  that  I  do  for  any 
person,  and  reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him,  which  happened  the  year  after  this,  and  my 
hmg  and  intimate  conversation  with  him,  that  continued  to  his  death,  for  twenty-three  years, 
among  ibe  greatest  blessings  of  my  life,  and  for  which  I  know  I  must  give  an  account  to 

day  in  a  most  particular  manner ;  and  yet,  though  I  know  this  account  of 
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his  promotion  may  seem  a  blemish  upon  him,  I  would  not  conceal  it,  being  resolved  to  write 
of  all  persons  and  things  with  all  possible  candour.  I  had  the  relation  of  it  from  himself, 
and  more  particularly  from  his  brother.  But  what  hopes  soever  the  papists  had  of  him  at 
this  time,  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery,  and  had  therefore 
talked  of  some  points  of  popery  with  the  freedom  of  an  abstracted  and  speculative  man,  yet 
he  expressed  another  sense  of  the  matter  when  he  came  to  see  it  was  really  intended  to  bo 
brought  in  among  us.  He  then  spoke  of  popery  in  the  complex  at  much  another  rate  ;  and 
he  seemed  to  have  more  zeal  against  it,  than  I  thought  was  in  his  nature  with  relation  to 
any  points  in  controversy ;  for  his  abstraction  made  him  seem  cold  in  all  those  matters. 
But  he  gave  all  who  conversed  with  him  a  very  different  view  of  popery,  when  he  saw  we 
were  really  in  danger  of  coming  under  the  power  of  a  religion,  that  had,  as  he  used  to  say, 
much  of  the  wisdom  that  was  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  but  had  nothing  in  it  of  the 
wisdom  that  was  from  above,  and  was  pure  and  peaceable.  He  did  indeed  think  tlie 
corruptions  and  cruelties  of  popery  were  such  gross  and  odious  things,  that  nothing  could 
have  maintained  that  church  under  those  just  and  visible  prejudices,  but  the  several  orders 
among  them,  which  had  an  appearance  of  mortification  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
with  all  the  trash  that  was  among  them  maintained  a  face  of  piety  and  devotion.  He 
also  tliought  the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  was,  that  more  of  those  houses, 
and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows  and  other  mixtures,  was 
not  preserved ;  so  that  the  protestant  churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  nor  retreat 
for  men  of  mortified  tempers.  I  have  dwelt  long  upon  this  man's  character,  but  it  was  so 
singular,  that  it  seemed  to  deserve  it :  and  I  was  so  singularly  blessed  by  knowing  him  as 
I  did,  that  I  am  sure  he  deserved  it  of  me  that  I  should  give  so  full  a  view  of  him,  which  I 
hope  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  world. 

Wlien  the  time  fixed  for  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland  came  on,  the  English 
bishops  finding  that  Sharp  and  Leighton  had  not  episcopal  ordination,  as  priests  and  deacons, 
the  other  two  having  been  ordained  by  bishops  before  the  wars,  they  stood  upon  it,  that  they 
must  be  ordained,  first  deacons  and  then  priests.  Sharp  was  very  uneasy  at  this,  and  remem- 
bered them  of  what  had  happened  when  king  James  had  set  up  episcopacy.  Bishop  Andrews 
moved  at  that  time  the  ordaining  them,  as  was  now  proposed ;  but  that  was  overruled  by 
king  James,  who  thought  it  went  too  fiir  towards  the  unchurching  of  all  those  who  had  no 
bishops  among  them.  But  the  late  war,  and  the  disputes  during  that  time,  had  raised  these 
controversies  higher,  and  brought  men  to  stricter  notions,  and  to  maintain  them  with  more 
fierceness.  The  English  bishops  did  also  say,  that  by  the  late  act  of  uniformity  that  matter 
was  more  positively  settled  than  it  had  been  before  ;  so  that  they  could  not  legally  conse- 
crate any,  but  those  who  were,  according  to  that  constitution,  made  first  priests  and  deacons. 
They  also  made  this  difference  between  the  present  time  and  king  James's ;  for  then  the  Scots 
were  only  in  an  imperfect  state,  having  never  had  bishops  among  them  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  so  in  such  a  state  of  things,  in  which  they  had  been  under  a  real  necessity,  it  was 
reasonable  to  allow  of  their  orders,  how  defective  soever :  but  that  of  late  they  had  been  in 
a  state  of  schism,  had  revolted  from  their  bishops,  and  had  thrown  off  that  order ;  so  that 
orders  given  in  such  a  wilful  opposition  to  the  whole  constitution  of  the  primitive  church  was 
a  thing  of  another  nature.  They  were  positive  in  the  point,  and  would  not  dispense  with  it. 
Sharp  stuck  more  at  it  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  man  that  had  swallowed  down 
greater  matters.  Leighton  did  not  stand  much  upon  it:  he  did  not  think  orders  given 
without  bishops  were  null  and  void.  He  thought  the  forms  of  government  were  not  settled 
by  such  positive  laws  as  were  unalterable,  but  only  by  apostolical  practices,  which,  as  he 
thought,  authorised  episcopacy  as  the  best  form :  yet  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  the 
being  of  a  church.  But  he  thought  that  every  church  might  make  such  rules  of  ordination 
as  they  pleased,  and  that  they  might  re-ordain  all  that  came  to  them  from  any  other  church, 
and  that  the  re-ordaining  a  priest  ordained  in  another  church  imported  no  more  but  that  they 
received  him  into  orders  according  to  their  rules,  and  did  not  infer  the  annulling  the  orders 
he  had  formerly  received.  These  two  were  upon  this  privately  ordained  deacons  and  priests ; 
and  then  all  the  four  were  consecrated  publicly  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster.  Leighton  told 
me,  he  was  much  struck  with  the  feasting  and  jolhty  of  that  day ;  it  had  not  such  an  appear- 
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Mce  of  seriousness  or  piety  as  became  the  new-modelling  of  a  church.   When  that  was  over, 
he  made  some  attempts  to  work  up  Sharp  to  the  two  designs  which  possessed  him  most : 
the  one  was,  to  try  Tv^hat  could  be  done  towards  the  uniting  the  presbyterians  and  them.    He 
offered  Usher  s  reduction,  as  the  plan  upon  which  they  ought  to  form  their  schemes  *.     The 
other  was,  to  try  how  they  could  raise  men  to  a  truer  and  higher  sense  of  piety,  and  bring 
the  worship  of  that  church  out  of  their  extempore  methods  into  more  order ;  and  so  to  pre- 
pare ihem  for  a  more  regular  way  of  worship,  which  he  thought  was  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  a  form  of  government.     But  he  was  amazed  when  he  observed  that  Sharp  had 
neither  formed  any  scheme,  nor  seemed  so  much  as  willing  to  talk  of  any.     He  reckoned 
they  would  be  established  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  so  would  be  legally  pos- 
sessed of  their  bishoprics ;  and  then  every  bisliop  was  to  do  the  best  he  could  to  get  all 
once  to  submit  to  his  authority:  and  when  that  point  was  carried,  they  might  proceed 
to  other  things,  as  should  be  found  expedient;  but  he  did  not  care   to  lay  down  any 
scheme.     Fairfoul,  when  he  talked  to  him,  had  always  a  merry  tale  ready  at  hand  to  divert 
him ;  so  that  he  avoided  all  serious  discourse,  and  indeed  did  not  seem  capable  of  any.     By 
these  means  Leighton  quickly  lost  all  heart  and  hope,  and  said  often  to  me  upon  it,  that 
in  the  whole  progress  of  that  affair  there  appeared  such  cross  characters  of  an  angry  provi- 
dence, that,  how  fully  soever  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to  episcopacy  itself,  yet 
it  seemed  that  Ood  was  against  them,  and  that  they  were  not  like  to  be  the  men  that 
should  build  up  his  church ;  so  that  the  struggling  about  it  seemed  to  him  liko  a  fighting 
against  Crod.     He  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it  proceeded  with  so  much  dissimuktion, 
and  the  rest  of  the  order  were   so  mean  and  so  selfish,  and  the  earl  of  Middleton,  with 
the  other  secular  men  that  conducted  it,  were  so  openly  impious  and  vicious,  that  it  did 
cast  a  reproach  on  every  thing  relating  to  religion,  to  see  it  managed  by  such  instru- 
ments. 

All  the  steps  that  were  made  afterwards  were  of  a  piece  with  this  melancholy  begin- 
ning.    Upon  the  consecration  of  the  bishops,  the  pre8b3rteries  of  Scotland  that  were  still 
sitting  began  now  to  declare  openly  against  episcopacy,  and  to  prepare  protestations,  or  other 
acts  or  instruments,  against  them.     Some  were  talking  of  entering  into  new  engagements 
against  the  submitting  to  them ;  so  Sharp  moved,  that,  since  the  king  had  set  up  episco- 
pacy, a  proclamation  might  be  issued  out,  forbidding  clergymen  to  meet  together  in  any 
presbytery,  or  other  judicatory,  till  the  bishops  should  settle  a  method  of  proceeding  in 
them.     Upon  the  setting  out  this  proclamation,  a  general  oliedience  was  given  to  it ;  only 
the  ministers,  to  keep  up  a  show  of  acting  on  an  ecclesiastic  authority,  met  once  and  entered 
into  their  books  a  protestation  against  the  proclamation,  as  an  invasion  on  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  to  which  they  declared  they  gave  obedience  only  for  a  time,  and  for  peace 
sake.     Sharp  procured  this  without  any  advice,  and  it  proved  very  fatal ;  for  when  king 
James  brought  in  the  bishops  before,  they  had  still  suffered  the  inferior  judicatories  to  con- 
tinue utting,  till  the  bishops  came,  and  sat  down  among  them :  some  of  them  protested 
indeed  against  that;  yet  they  sat  on  ever  after:  and  so  the  whole  church  had  a  face  of 
unity,  while  all  sat  together  in  the  same  judicatories,  though  upon  different  principles. 
The  old  presbyterians  said,  they  sat  still  as  in  a  court  settled  by  the  laws  of  tiie  church 
and  state :  and  though  they  looked  on  the  bishops  sitting  among  them,  and  assuming  a 
negative  vote,  as  an  usurpation,  yet,  they  said,  it  did  not  infer  a  nullity  on  the  court : 
whereas  now,  by  this  silencing  these  courts,  the  case  was  much  altered :  for  if  they  had 
continued  sitting,  and  the  bishops  had  come  among  them,  they  would  have  said,  it  was  like 

*  The  propotition  of  arehbiihop  Usher  to  effect  a  union  the  hishop,  or  tnperintendent ;  and  that  there  ihonld  he 

letvven  the  epiicopal  church  and  the  presbyterian  was  provincial  synods  every  third  year,  consisting  of  all  the 

hnog^t  fvrwaid  hj  that  learned  and  pious  prelate  in  bishops,  suflhiigans,  and  other  elected  cleigy,  of  which  the 

1641  Mad  164S.   He  anggeated  there  should  be  suffragans  primate  of  the  province  should  be  moderator.     Charles 

spfmated^  eqaaJling  in  number  the  rural  deaneries,  who  the  First,  and  the  presbyteiian  cleigy,  though  neither  were 

tiiffttld  hold  monthly  synods  of  all  the  reciors  or  incum-  perfectly  satisfied,  mutually  gave  way,  and  assented  to  the 

heata  wilhin  their  districts  :  that  diocesan  synods  should  plan ;  but  the  parliament  would  not  consent  to  any  arrange* 

Bert  once  or  twite  annnallj,  consisting  of  the  suffragans  ment  that  did  not  secure  the  entire  abolition  of  episcopacy. 

MBd  ncton,  or  a  select  number  of  them,  presided  over  by  — Parr's  Life  of  Usher.— Baxter's  Life,  by  himself. 
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the  bearing  with  an  usoipation,  when  there  was  no  remedy :  and  what  protestations  soever 
they  might  have  made,  or  what  opposition  soever  they  might  have  given  the  bishops,  that 
would  have  been  kept  within  their  own  walls,  but  would  not  have  broken  out  into  such  a 
distraction  as  the  nation  was  cast  into  upon  this :  all  the  opposition  that  might  have  been 
made  would  have  died  with  those  few  that  were  disposed  to  make  it ;  and,  upon  due  care 
to  fill  the  vacant  places  with  worthy  and  well-affected  men,  the  nation  might  have  been 
brought  off  from  their  prejudices.  But  these  courts  being  now  once  broken,  and  brought 
together  afterwards  by  a  sort  of  connivance,  without  any  legal  authority,  only  as  the 
bishop's  assistants  and  officials,  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  act  in  his  name,  they  pretended 
they  could  not  sit  in  them  any  more,  unless  they  should  change  their  principles  and  become 
thoroughly  episcopal,  which  was  too  great  a  turn  to  be  soon  brought  about.  So  &tally  did 
Sharp  precipitate  matters.  He  affected  to  have  the  reins  of  the  church  wholly  put  into  his 
huids.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  not  sorry  to  see  him  commit  errors ;  since  the  worse 
things  were  managed,  his  advices  would  be  thereby  the  more  justified.  And  the  earl  of 
Middleton  and  his  party  took  no  care  of  any  business,  being  almost  perpetually  drunk ; 
by  which  they  came  in  a  great  measure  to  lose  the  king.  For  though,  upon  a  frolic,  the 
king,  with  a  few  in  whose  company  he  took  pleasure,  would  sometimes  run  into  excess ; 
yet  he  did  it  seldom,  and  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  all  that  got  into  the  habit  and  love  of 
drunkenness. 

The  bishops  came  down  to  Scotland  soon  after  their  consecration,  all  in  one  coach. 
Leighton  told  me  he  believed  they  were  weary  of  him,  for  he  was  yery  weary  of  them ; 
but  he,  finding  they  intended  to  be  received  at  Edinburgh  with  some  pomp,  left  them  at 
Morpeth,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  a  few  days  before  them.  He  hated  all  the  appearances  of 
vanity.  He  would  not  have  the  title  of  lord  given  him  by  his  friends,  and  was  not  easy  when 
otheis  forced  it  on  him.  In  this  I  always  thought  him  too  stiff :  it  provoked  the  other 
bishops,  and  looked  like  singularity  and  a£^ctation,  and  furnished  those  that  were  prejudiced 
against  him  with  a  specious  appearance  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  odd  notions  and  prac- 
tices. The  lord  chancellor,  with  all  the  nobility  and  privy  councillors  then  at  Edinburgh, 
went  out,  together  with  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  brought  the  bishops  in,  as  in  triumph. 
I  looked  on :  and  though  I  was  thoroughly  episcopal,  yet  I  thought  there  was  somewhat  in 
the  pomp  of  that  entry,  that  did  not  look  like  the  humility  that  became  their  function : 
soon  after  their  arrival,  six  other  bishops  were  consecrated,  but  not  ordained  priests  and 
deacons.  The  see  of  Edinburgh  was  for  some  time  kept  vacant.  Sharp  hoped  tluit  Douglas 
might  be  prevaUed  on  to  accept  it ;  but  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  it :  so  the  earl 
of  Middleton  forced  upon  Sharp  one  Wishart*  who  had  been  the  marquis  of  Montrose's 
chaplain,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  used  with  so  much  cruelty  in  the  gaol  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  it  seemed  but  justice  to  advance  a  man  in  that  place,  where  he  had  suffered 
so  much  *. 

The  session  of  parliament  came  on  in  April,  1662 ;  where  the  first  thing  that  was  proposed 
by  the  earl  of  Middleton  was,  that  since  the  act  rescissory  had  annulled  all  the  parliaments 
after  that  held  in  the  year  1633,  the  former  laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy  were  now  again  in 
force,  the  king  had  restored  that  function  which  had  been  so  long  glorious  in  the  church,  and 
fbr  which  his  blessed  fiEither  had  suffered  so  much :  and  though  the  bishops  had  a  right  to 
come  and  take  their  place  in  parliament,  yet  it  was  a  piece  of  respect  to  send  some  of  every 
state  to  invite  them  to  come,  and  sit  among  them.    This  was  agreed  to :  so  upon  the  message 

*  Dr.  Geoi^  Wishait  wu  born  in  East  Lothian.  Sulnequentlj  he  was  chaplain  to  the  sister  of  Charles  the 

He  graduated  at  Edinboifrh,  and,  after  ordination*  was  First,  the  queen  of  Bohemia.     At   the  Restoration  be 

appointed  to  the  ministry  of  North  Leith.   He  was  ejected  ohtained  the  incumbencj  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  and 

from  this  preferment  in  1638,  for  refusing  to  take  the  in  June  1662  was  eonsecrated  bish^  of  Edinbui^gb,  aa  is 

eoyenant,and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Thief^t  HoUyOt  mentioned  in  the  text     He  died  in  1671.    ClanndoQ 

Tilest  cell  of  the  Tolbooth  prison  at  Edinbuifrh.    His  con-  styles  him  the  *'  leaned  and  pious.**     Wood  sars  he  worn 

finement  was  long  and  distressing ;  but  finally  obtaining  his  a  most  religions  man,  and  very  charitable.     Unfoigetfttl 

liberty,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Montrose,  and  obtained  the  of  his  sufferings  whilst  in  goal,  he  always  sent  the  first 

chaplaincy  of  a  regiment.    He  wrote  the  adventures  ot  dish  of  his  dinner  to  the  prisoners.— Wood's  Fasti  Oxen, 

that  gallant  but  unfortunate  nobleman,  as  has  been  men.  ii- 142 — Clarendon's  Hist,  of  Rebellion^  iii.  226—] 

tioned  at  p.  d5,  and  narrowly  escaped  sharing  his  fate.  History  of  the  Seotch  Bishops. 
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the  bishops  came  and  took  their  places.  Leighton  went  not  with  them,  as  indeed  he  never 
came  to  parliament  but  when  there  was  something  before  them  that  related  to  religion,  or  to 
the  chnich 

The  first  act  that  passed  in  this  sesnon  was  for  restoring  episcopacy,  and  settling  the 
goTemment  of  the  church  in  their  hands.  Sharp  had  the  framing  of  this  act,  as  Primrose 
told  me.  The  whole  government  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  m  the  several  dioceses  was 
dedared  to  be  lodged  in  the  bishops,  which  they  were  to  exercise  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  such  of  their  clergy  as  were  of  known  loyalty  and  prudence :  all  men  that  held 
any  benefice  in  the  church  were  required  to  own  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  as  now  by  law  established.  This  was  plainly  the  setting  episcopacy  on  another 
bottom  than  it  had  been  ever  on  in  Scotland  before  this  time ;  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
presbyterians  did  formerly  maintain  such  a  share  in  the  administration,  that  the  bishops  had 
never  pretended  to  any  more,  than  to  be  their  settled  presidents,  with  a  negative  voice  upon 
them.  But  now  it  was  said,  that  the  whole  power  was  lodged  simply  in  the  bishop,  who 
was  only  bound  to  carry  along  vrith  him  in  the  administration  so  many  presbyters  as  he 
thought  fit  to  single  out,  as  his  advisers  and  assistants,  which  was  the  taking  all  power  out 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy :  church  judicatories  were  now  made  only  the  bishop's  assistants ; 
and  tbe  few  of  the  clergy  that  must  assist  being  to  be  picked  out  by  him,  that  was  only  a 
matter  of  shew ;  nor  had  they  any  authority  lodged  with  them,  all  that  being  vested  only  in 
the  bishop :  nor  did  it  escape  censure,  that  among  the  qualifications  of  those  presbyters  that 
were  to  be  the  bishop's  advisers  and  assistants,  loyalty  and  prudence  were  only  named ;  and 
that  piety  and  learning  were  forgotten,  which  must  always  be  reckoned  the  first  qualifica- 
tions of  the  clergy.  As  to  the  obligation  to  own  and  submit  to  the  government  thus  esta- 
blished by  law,  tibey  said,  it  was  hard  to  submit  to  so  high  an  authority  as  was  now  lodged 
with  the  bishops ;  but  to  require  them  to  own  it  seemed  to  import  an  antecedent  approving, 
or  at  least  a  subsequent  justifying  of  such  an  authority,  which  carried  the  matter  far  beyond 
a  bare  obedience,  even  to  an  imposing  upon  conscience.  These  were  not  only  the  exceptions 
made  by  the  presb3rterians,  but  by  the  episcopal  men  themselves,  who  had  never  carried  the 
argument  farther  in  Scotland,  than  for  a  precedency,  with  some  authority  in  ordination,  and 
a  negative  in  matters  of  jurisdiction.  They  thought  the  body  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  bishops,  and  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  majority,  they  ought  not  to  be 
legally  empowered  to  act  in  so  imperious  a  manner  as  was  warranted  by  this  act.  Many  of 
them  would  never  subscribe  to  this  form  of  owning  and  submitting :  and  the  more  prudent 
bishops  did  not  impose  it  on  their  clergy.  The  whole  firame  of  the  act  was  liable  to  great 
censure.  It  was  thought  an  inexcusable  piece  of  madness,  that,  when  a  government  was 
broogbt  in  upon  a  nation  so  averse  to  it,  the  first  step  should  carry  their  power  so  high. 
AH  the  bishops,  except  Sharp,  disowned  their  having  any  share  in  the  penning  this  act, 
which,  indeed,  was  passed  in  haste,  without  due  consideration.  Nor  did  any  of  the  bishops, 
no,  not  Sharp  himself  ever  carry  their  authority  so  high  as  by  the  act  they  were  warranted 
to  do.  But  all  the  enemies  to  episcopacy  had  this  act  ever  in  their  mouths,  to  excuse  their 
not  submitting  to  it ;  and  said,  it  asserted  a  greater  stretch  of  authority  in  bishops,  than 
they  tiiemselves  thought  fit  to  assume. 

Soon  after  that  act  passed,  some  of  the  presbyterian  preachers  were  summoned  to  answer 
bdbre  the  parliament  for  some  reflections  made  in  their  sermons  against  episcopacy :  but 
nothing  could  be  made  of  it,  for  their  words  were  general,  and  capable  of  different  senses.  So 
it  was  resolved,  for  a  proof  of  their  loyalty,  to  tender  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  That  had  been  enacted  in  the  former  parliament,  and  was  refused  by  none  but 
the  end  of  Cassilis.  He  desired  that  an  explanation  might  be  made  of  the  supremacy :  the 
words  of  the  oath  were  large :  and  when  the  oath  was  enacted  in  England,  a  clear  explana- 
tion  was  given  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  and  more  copiously  afterwards 
in  a  discourse  by  archbishop  Usher,  published  by  king  James's  order.  But  the  parliament 
would  not  satisfy  him  so  far :  and  they  were  well  pleased  to  see  scruples  raised  about  the 
oath,  that  so  a  colour  might  be  put  on  their  severities  against  such  as  should  refuse  it,  as  being 
men  that  refdsed  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king.  Upon  that  the  earl  of  Cassilis  left  the 
paifiament,  and  quitted  all  his  employments :  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  inflexible  firm- 
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ness.  Many  said  there  yfas  no  need  of  an  explanation,  since,  how  ambiguous  soever  the 
M'ords  might  be  in  themselves,  yet  that  oath,  being  brought  to  Scotland  from  England,  ought 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  imposed  in  that  kingdom.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  just  reason  for  some  men  being  tender  in  so  sacred  a  matter  as  an  oath.  Tlie 
earl  of  Cassilis  had  offered  to  take  the  oath,  provided  he  might  join  his  explanation  to  it. 
The  earl  of  Middlcton  was  contented  to  let  him  say  what  he  pleased,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  put  it  in  writing.  The  ministers,  to  whom  it  was  now  tendered,  offered  to  take  it 
upon  the  same  terms ;  and  in  a  petition  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  they  offered  their  expla- 
nation. Upon  that  a  debate  arose,  whether  an  act  explanatory  of  the  oath  should  be  offered 
to  the  parliament,  or  not.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Leighton  appeared  in  parliament. 
He  pressed,  it  might  be  done,  with  much  zeal.  He  said,  the  land  mourned  by  reason  of  the 
many  oaths  that  had  been  taken :  the  words  of  this  oath  were  certainly  capable  of  a  bad 
sense  ;  in  compassion  to  papists,  a  limited  sense  had  been  put  on  them  in  England ;  and  he 
thought  there  should  be  a  like  tenderness  showed  to  protestants,  especially  when  the  scruple 
was  just,  and  there  was  an  oath  in  the  case,  in  which  the  matter  ought  certainly  to  be  made 
clear :  to  act  otherwise  looked  like  the  laying  snares  for  people,  and  the  making  men  offenders 
for  a  word.  Sharp  took  this  ill  from  him,  and  replied  upon  him  with  great  bitterness ;  and 
said,  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  government  to  make  acts  to  satisfy  the  weak  scruples  of 
peevish  men :  it  ill  became  them,  who  had  imposed  their  covenant  on  all  people  without 
any  explanation,  and  had  forced  all  to  take  it,  now  to  expect  such  extraordinary  favours. 
Leighton  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  done  for  that  very  reason,  that  all  people  might  see 
a  difference  between  the  mild  proceedings  of  the  government  now,  and  their  severity :  and 
that  it  ill  became  the  very  same  persons,  who  had  complained  of  that  rigour,  now  to  practise 
it  themselves ;  for  thus  it  may  be  said,  the  world  goee  mad  by  turns.  This  was  ill  taken  by 
the  earl  of  Middleton  and  all  his  party :  for  they  designed  to  keep  the  matter  so,  that  tho 
presb3rterians  should  be  possessed  with  many  scruples  on  this  head ;  and  that,  when  any  of 
the  party  should  be  brought  before  them,  whom  they  believed  in  fault,  but  had  not  full  proof 
against,  the  oath  should  be  tendered  as  the  trial  of  Uieir  allegiance,  and  that  on  their  refusing 
it  they  should  censure  them  as  they  thought  fit.  So  the  ministers'  petition  was  rejected,  and 
they  were  required  to  take  the  oath  as  it  stood  in  the  law,  without  putting  any  sense  upon  it. 
They  refused  to  do  it,  and  were  upon  that  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  as  men  that 
denied  allegiance  to  the  king.  And  by  this  an  engine  was  found  out  to  banish  as  many  as 
they  pleased ;  for  the  resolution  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  party  to  refuse  it,  unless  with  an 
explanation.  So  soon  did  men  forget  all  their  former  complaints  of  the  severity  of  imposing 
oaths,  and  began  to  set  on  foot  the  same  practices  now,  when  they  had  it  in  tiieir  power  to 
do  it.  But  how  unbecoming  soever  this  rigour  might  be  in  laymen,  it  was  certainly  much 
more  indecent  when  managed  by  clergymen:  and  the  supremacy  which  was  now  turned 
against  the  presbyterians  was,  not  long  after  this,  laid  much  heavier  on  the  bishops  them- 
selves :  and  then  they  desired  an  explanation,  as  much  as  the  presbyterians  did  now,  but 
could  not  obtain  it. 

The  parliament  was  not  satisfied  with  this  oath :  for  they  apprehended  that  many  would 
infer,  that,  since  it  came  from  England,  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  public  and  esta- 
blished sense  of  the  words  that  was  passed  there,  both  in  an  article  of  doctrine  and  in  an  act  of 
parliament.  Therefore  another  oath  was  likewise  taken  from  the  English  pattern,  of  abjuring 
the  covenant — ^both  the  league  and  the  national  covenant.  It  is  true,  this  was  only  imposed 
on  men  in  the  magistracy,  or  in  public  employments.  By  it  all  the  presbyterians  were  turned 
out ;  for  this  oath  was  decried  by  the  ministers  as  little  less  than  open  apostacy  from  God, 
and  a  throwing  off  their  baptismal  covenant. 

The  main  business  of  this  session  of  parliament,  now  that  episcopacy  was  settled,  and  these 
oaths  were  enacted,  veas  the  passing  of  the  act  of  indemnity.  The  earl  of  Middleton 
bad  obtained  of  the  king  an  instruction  to  consent  to  the  fining  of  the  chief  offenders,  or  to 
other  punishments  not  extending  to  life.  This  was  intended  to  enrich  him  and  his  party, 
since  all  the  rich  and  great  offenders  would  be  struck  with  the  terror  of  tliis,  and  choose 
rather  to  make  him  a  good  present,  than  to  be  fined  on  record,  as  guilty  persons.  This 
matter  was  debated  at  the  council  in  Whitehall.     Tlie  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawfonl 
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ugoed  i^ainst    it.      They  said  the  king  had  granted  a  full  indemnity  in  Engknd,  out  of 

irldch  none  y^&ce  excepted  hut  the  regicides :  it  seemed,  therefore,  an  unkind  and  an  unequal 

way  of  prooeeding   towards  Scotland,  that  had  merited  eminently  at  the  king's  hands  ever 

sanoe  the  year  1648,  and  suffered  much  for  it,  that  the  one  kingdom  should  not  have  the 

same  measare  of  grace  and  pardon  that  was  granted  in  the  other.     The  earl  of  Middleton 

answered,  that  all  he  desired  was  in  favour  of  the  loyal  party  in  Scotland,  who  were  undone 

by  thdr  adhering  to  the  king :  the  revenue  of  the  crown  was  too  small,  and  too  much 

charged,  to  repair  their  losses ;  so  the  king  had  no  other  way  to  he  just  to  them,  hut  to 

make  th^  enemies  pay  for  their  rehellion.     Some  plausible  limitations  were  offered  to  the 

fines  to  which  any  should  be  condemned,  as  that  they  should  be  only  for  offences  committed 

anoe  the  year  1 650,  and  that  no  man  should  be  fined  in  above  a  year's  rent  of  his  estate. 

These  were  agreed  to.     So  he  had  an  instruction  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity,  with  a  power  of 

fining  reetrained  to  these  rules.     There  was  one  sir  George  Mackenzie,  since  made  lord 

Tarbot  and  earl  of  Cromarty,  a  young  man  of  great  vivacity  of  parts,  but  full  of  ambition, 

and  had  the  art  to  recommend  himself  to  all  sides  and  psirties  by  turns,  and  has  made  a 

great  figure  in  that  country  now  above  fifty  years.     He  had  great  notions  of  virtue  and 

religion,  but  they  were  only  notions,  at  least  they  have  not  had  great  effect  on  himself  at  all 

times.     He  became  now  the  earl  of  Middleton's  chief  favourite  *.     Primrose  was  grown  rich 

and  cautious  ;  and  his  maxim  having  always  been,  that,  when  he  apprehended  a  change,  he 

oogiit  to  lay  in  for  it  by  courting  the  side  that  was  depressed,  that  so  in  the  next  turn  he 

might  secure  friends  to  himself,  he  began  to  think  that  the  earl  of  Middleton  went  too  fast 

to  hold  out  long.     He  had  often  advised  him  to  manage  the  business  of  restoring  episcopacy 

in  a  fikaw  progress.     He  had  formed  a  scheme,  by  which  it  would  have  been  the  work  of 

aerren  years  :  but  the  earl  of  Middleton's  heat,  and  Sharp's  vehemence,  spoiled  all  his  project. 

The  earl  of  Middleton,  after  his  ovni  disgrace,  said  often  to  him,  that  his  advices  had  been 

airways  wise  and  fiuthful ;  but  he  thought  princes  were  more  sensible  of  services,  and  more 

apt  to  reflect  on  them,  and  to  reward  them,  than  he  found  they  were. 

W^hen  the  settlement  of  episcopacy  was  over,  the  next  care  was  to  prepare  the  act  of 
indenmity.     Some  proposed  that,  besides  the  power  of  fining,  they  should  move  the  king, 
that  he  would  consent  to  an  instruction,  empowering  them  likewise  to  put  some  under  an 
incapacity  to  hold  any  public  trust.     This  had  never  been  proposed  in  public  ;  but  the  earl 
oC  Middleton  pretended,  that  many  of  the  best  affected  of  the  parliament  had  proposed  it  in 
priYate  to  himself.     So  he  sent  the  lord  Tarbot  up  to  the  king  with  two  draughts  of  an  act 
oi  mdemnity,  the  one  containing  an  exception  of  some  persons  to  be  fined,  and  the  other 
containing  likewise  a  clause  for  the  incapacitating  of  some,  not  exceeding  twelve,  from  all 
pdUic  trust.     He  was  ordered  to  lay  both  before  the  king  :  the  one  was  penned  according  to 
the  eail  of  Middleton's  instructions :  the  other  was  drawn  at  the  desire  of  the  parliament, 
lor  'whidi  he  prayed  an  instruction,  if  the  king  thought  fit  to  approve  of  it.     The  earl  of 
I^uadodale  bad  no  apprehension  of  any  design  against  himself  in  the  motion ;  so  he  made 
no  olgection  to  it :  and  an  instruction  was  drawn,  empowering  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  pass 
an  act  with  that  clause.    Tarbot  was  then  much  considered  at  court,  as  one  of  the  most  extra- 
men  that  Scotland  had  produced,  and  was  the  better  liked,  because  he  was  looked 
the  person  that  the  earl  of  Middleton  intended  to  set  up  in  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's 
who  was  then  so  much  hated,  that  nothing  could  have  preserved  him  but  the  course 
taken  to  ruin  him.    So  lord  Tarbot  went  back  to  Scotland.    And  the  duke  of  Rich- 
and  the  earl  of  Newburgh '  went  down  with  him,  by  whose  wild  and  ungovemed 
nes  the  earl  of  Middleton's  whole  conduct  fell  under  an  universal  odium  and  so 
contempt,  that,  as  his  own  ill  management  forced  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  his  ministry, 
ao  he  eonld  not  have  served  there  much  longer  with  any  reputation. 

*  VThMtertr  mtj  have  been  the  Tirtues  or  the  religioiii  tary  of  itate  and  earl  of  Cromarty.     Notwithstanding  hii 

umotiitj  ai  ur  Gtmgt  Mackenzie,  there  is  no  doubt  that  official  employments,  he  found  time  for  the  indulgence 

ke  visa  man  ofCaJent.     At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  of  his  litenuy  taste.     He  was  the  author  of  two  works 

AjnaaCiTflftbeeoIJegeofjustioey  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  on  Scotch  history,  one  relating  to  the  Gowrie  conspiracy, 

AaJ  jinifaw  jFriifiil      JatncB  the  Second  raised  him  to  the  &c.     He  died  in  1714,  aged  eighty-eight. — GeneFsl  Biog. 

m»  iotd  Tarbot ;  and  qaoen  Anne  made  him  secre*  Diet. 
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One  instance  of  unusual  severity  was,  that  a  letter  of  the  lord  Lom's  to  the  lord  Dnftis 
was  intercepted,  in  which  he  did  a  little  too  plainly,  but  very  truly,  complain  of  the  practices 
of  his  enemies  in  endeavouring  to  possess  the  king  against  him  by  many  lies ;  but  he  said, 
he  had  now  discovered  theni,  and  had  defeated  them,  and  had  gained  the  person  upon  whom 
the  chief  among  them  depended.  This  was  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  upon  whom  the  earl  of 
Berkshire  had  wrought  so  much,  that  he  resolved  to  oppose  his  restoration  no  moie  :  and  for 
this  the  earl  of  Berkshire  was  to  have  a  thousand  pounds.  This  letter  was  carried  into  the 
parliament,  and  complained  of  as  leasing-making ;  since  lord  Lorn  pretended,  he  had  disco- 
vered the  lies  of  his  enemies  to  the  king,  which  was  a  sowing  diaaenmon  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  and  the  creating  in  the  king  an  ill  opinion  of  them.  So  the  parliament  desired, 
the  king  would  send  him  down  to  be  tried  upon  it.  The  king  thought  the  letter  very  indis^ 
erectly  written,  but  could  not  see  any  thing  in  it  that  was  criminal.  Yet,  in  compliance 
with  the  desire  of  so  zealous  a  parliament,  lord  Lorn  was  sent  down  upon  his  parole  :  but 
the  king  wrote  positively  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  not  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  any 
aentence  that  might  pass  upon  him.  Lord  Lorn  upon  his  appearance  was  made  a  prisoner ; 
and  an  indictment  was  brought  against  him  for  leasing-making.  He  made  no  defence  ;  but 
in  a  long  speech  he  set  out  the  great  provocation  he  had  been  under,  the  many  libels  that 
had  been  printed  against  him :  some  of  these  had  been  put  in  the  king's  own  hands,  to  repre* 
sent  him  as  unworthy  of  his  grace  and  favour :  so,  after  all  that  hard  usage,  it  was  no  wonder, 
if  he  had  written  with  some  sharpness :  but  he  protested,  he  meant  no  harm  to  any  person ; 
his  design  being  only  to  preserve  and  save  himself  from  the  malice  and  lies  of  others,  and 
not  to  make  lies  of  any.  In  conclusion,  he  submitted  to  the  justice  of  the  parliament, 
and  cast  himself  on  the  king's  mercy.  He  was  upon  this  condemned  to  die,  as  guilty  of 
leasing-making :  and  the  day  of  his  execution  was  left  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  by  the 
parliament  *. 

I  never  knew  any  thing  more  generally  cried  out  on  than  this  was,  unless  it  was  the 
second  sentence  passed  on  him  twenty  years  after  this,  which  had  more  fatal  effects,  and  a 
more  tragical  conclusion.     He  was  certainly  bom  to  be  the  most  signal  instance  in  this  age 
of  the  rigour,  or  rather  of  the  mockery,  of  justice.    All  that  was  said  at  this  time  to  excuse 
the  proceeding  was,  that  it  was  certain  his  life  was  in  no  danger.    But  since  that  depended 
on  the  king,  it  did  not  excuse  those  who  passed  so  base  a  sentence,  and  left  to  posterity  the 
precedent  of  a  parliamentary  judgment,  by  which  any  man  may  be  condemned  for  a  letter 
of  common  news.     This  was  not  all  the  fury  with  which  this  matter  was  driven :  for  an 
act  was  passed  against  all  persons  who  should  move  the  king  for  restoring  the  children  of 
those  who  were  attainted  by  parliament ;  which  was  an  unheard  of  restraint  on  applications 
to  the  king  for  his  grace  and  mercy.    This  the  earl  of  Middleton  also  passed,  though  he 
had  no  instruction  for  it.     There  was  no  penalty  put  in  the  act,  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  the 
pleaders  for  prerogative,  that  the  fixing  a  punishment  was  a  limitation  on  the  crown : 
whereas  an  act  forbidding  any  thing,  though  without  a  penalty,  made  the  offenders  eriminal : 
and  in  that  case  they  did  reckon,  that  the  punishment  was  arbitrary,  only  that  it  could  not 
extend  to  life.     A  committee  was  next  appointed  for  setting  the  fines:  they  proceeded 
without  any  regard  to  the  rules  the  king  had  set  them.     The  most  obnoxious  compounded 
secretly.     No  consideration  was  had  either  of  men's  crimes,  or  of  their  estates ;  no  proofs 
were  brought ;  enquiries  were  not  so  much  as  made ;  but  as  men  were  delated,  they  were 
marked  down  for  such  a  fine ;  and  all  was  transacted  in  a  secret  conunittee.     When  the  list 

*  It  will  eluddate  tbe  character  of  thia  auJable  noblo-  not  have  jiroceeded  from  any  disloyal  feeling*  or  wish*  to 

man  to  sketch  the  chief  incidents  of  his  life  previous  to  annoy  him ;  for  in  the  **  History  of  the  King's  Exile,**  he 

this  period.      Archibald  Campbell,  lord  Lorn,  was   the  u  acknowledged  to  have  done  all  that  he  could  to  alleviate 

eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  whose  unjustifiable  exe-  the  rigid  restraint  imposed  oo  hii  majesty  by  the  prasby- 

cution  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  page,  and  which  event  terian  clergy.  He  fought  with  distinguished  bravery  at  Dun- 

his  well  intended  efforts  accelerated  instead  of  preventing,  bar  and  Worcester ;  and  as  Burnet  mentions,  elsewhere. 

When  Charies  the  Seoond  was  invited  to  Scotland  in  1650,  kept  up  a  party  in  the  Highlands  for  the  royal  service, 

to  assume  its  crown,  lord  Lorn  was  iqypointed  ooloncfl  of  Cromwell  excepted  him  out  of  his  general  pardon  in  1654. 

the  king*B  footrguaids ;  and,  at  his  own  determined  request,  — ThurIoe*s  State  Papers ;  Cnwford's  Lives  of  the  Great 

had  his  commission  from  the  king,  although  all  others  Officers  of  Scotland ;  Memoirs  of  Scotch  Afbirs  from  the 

were  granted  by  the  Scotch  parliament     Clarendon  says,  Restoration  to  the  Revolution ;  Woodrow*s  Hiit.  of  tlie 

that  he  was  very  strict  in  watching  the  king  but  this  could  Church  of  Scotland. 
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of  tbe  men  and  of  their  fines  was  lead  in  parliament,  exceptions  were  made  to  dirers,  paiti- 
eoUrlf  some  iirho  Had  been  ander  age  all  the  time  of  transgression,  and  others  abroad ;  bnt 
to  eveiy  thing  of  that  kind  an  answer  was  made,  ihsA  there  would  come  a  proper  time  in 
which  every  man  ^^Kras  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence ;  for  the  meaning  of  setting  the  fine 
was  only  this,  that  such  persons  should  have  no  benefit  by  the  act  of  indemnity,  unless  they 
paid  the  fine  :  therefore  eveiy  one  that  could  stand  upon  his  innocence,  and  renounce  the 
benefit  of  tbe  indemnity,  was  thereby  free  from  the  fine,  which  was  only  his  composition  for 
the  grace  and  pardon  of  the  act.     »So  all  passed  in  that  great  huny. 

The  other  point  conoeming  the  incapacity  was  carried  farther  tiian  was  perhaps  intended 

at  fiisi ;  though  the  lord  Tarbot  assured  me,  he  had  from  the  beginning  designed  it.     It  was 

infused  into  all  people,  that  the  king  was  weary  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  but  that  he  could 

not  decently  thro^ve  him  off,  and  that,  therefore,  the  parliament  must  help  him  with  a  fair 

pietenoe  for  doing  it.   Yet  others  were  very  apprehensive,  that  the  king  could  not  approTe  of 

a  paihamenVs  &Uing  upon  a  minister.    So  lord  Tarbot  proposed  two  expedients :  the  one  was, 

that  no  person  should  be  named,  but  that  every  member  should  do  it  by  ballot,  and  should 

hiing  twelve  names  in  a  paper;  and  that  a  secret  committee  of  three  of  every  estate  should 

make  the  acrutiny ;  and  that  they,  without  making  any  report  to  the  parliament,  should 

pat  thoee  twelve  names  on  whom  the  greater  number  fell  in  the  act  of  incapacity,  which 

was  to  be  an  act  apart,  and  not  nuide  a  clause  of  the  act  of  indemnity.     Tliis  was  taken 

from  the  ostracism  in  Athens,  and  seemed  the  best  method  in  an  act  of  oblivion,  in  which 

all  that  was  passed  was  to  be  forgotten :  and  no  seeds  of  feuds  would  remain,  when  it  was 

not  so  much  as  known  against  whom  any  one  had  voted.     The  other  expedient  was,  that  a 

elause  should  be  put  in  the  act,  that  it  ebould  have  no  force,  and  that  the  names  in  it  should 

nerver  be  published,  unless  the  king  should  approve  of  it.    By  this  means  it  was  hoped,  that, 

if  the  king  should  didike  the  whole  thing,  yet  it  would  be  easy  to  soften  that,  by  letting  him 

see  how  entirely  the  act  was  in  his  power.     Emissaries  were  sent  to  every  parliament  man, 

dtrectxDg  him  how  to  make  his  list,  that  so  the  earls  of  Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  sir  Robert 

Murray,  might  be  three  of  tiie  number.     This  was  managed  so  carefully,  that  by  a  great 

majotity  they  were  three  of  the  incapacitated  persons.    The  earl  of  Middleton  passed  the 

act,  thongfa  he  had  no  instraciion  about  it  in  this  form.    The  matter  was  so  secretly  carried, 

that  it  was  not  let  out  the  day  before  it  was  done ;  for  they  had  reckoned  their  success  in  it 

wms  to  depend  on  the  secresy  of  it,  and  in  their  carrying  it  to  the  king,  before  he  should  be 

possessed  against  it  by  the  eail  of  Lauderdale,  or  his  party.     So  they  took  great  care  to  visit 

the  packet,  and  to  stop  ai^  that  should  go  to  court  post :  and  all  people  were  under  such 

terror,  that  no  courage  was  left.     Only  lord  Lorn  sent  one  on  his  own  horses,  who  was  to  go 

on  in  cross  roads,  till  he  got  into  Yorkshire ;  for  they  had  secured  every  stoge  to  Durham. 

By  this  means  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  the  news  three  days  before  the  duke  of  Hichmond 

and  lord  Tarbot  got  to  court.     He  carried  it  presently  to  the  king,  who  could  scarce 

believe  it :  bat  when  he  saw  by  ^e  letters  that  it  was  certainly  true,  he  assured  the  earl  of 

I«iideidaie  that  he  would  preserve  ham,  and  never  sofier  sudi  a  destructive  precedent  to 

pees.    He  said,  he  looked  for  no  better  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's  going  to  Scotland,  and, 

his  being  perpetuaUy  drunk  there.    This  mortified  the  earl  of  Lauderdale ;  for  it  looked  like 

the  laying  in  an  excuse  for  the  earl  of  Middleton.    From  the  king,  by  his  orders,  he  went  to 

the  eul  of  Clarendon,  and  told  all  to  him.     He  was  amassed  at  it ;  and  said,  that  certainly ' 

be  had  some  secret  friend  that  had  got  into  their  confidence,  and  had  persuaded  them  to  do 

as  they  had  done  on  design  to  ruin  them :  but,  growing  more  serious,  he  added,  he  was  sure 

the  king  on  his  own  account  would  take  care  not  to  su£fer  such  a  thing  to  pass :  otherwise 

no  man  could  serve  him :  if  way  was  given  to  such  a  method  of  proceeding,  he  himself 

vronld  go  out  of  his  d<Hninions  as  fast  as  his  gout  would  suffer  him. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord  Tarbot  came  to  court.  They  brought 
the  act  of  incapacity  sealed  up,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  parliament,  magnifying  the 
cari  of  Middleton's  services,  and  another  letter  signed  by  ten  of  the  bishops,  setting  forth 
his  aeal  for  the  church,  and  his  care  of  them  all ;  and,  in  particular,  they  set  out  the  deaga 
be  was  then  oo,  of  going  round  some  of  the  worst  affected  counties  to  see  the  church  esta- 
blttiied  in  them,  as  a  work  that  was  highly  meritorious.    At  the  same  time  he  sent  over  the 
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earl  of  Newbuigh  to  Ireland,  to  engage  the  duke  of  Onnond  to  represent  to  the  king  the 
good  effects  that  they  began  to  feel  in  that  kingdom  from  the  earl  of  Middleton's  adminis- 
tration in  Scotland,  hoping  the  king  would  not  discourage,  much  less  change,  so  futhful  a 
minister.  The  king  received  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord  Tarbot  very  coldly.  When 
they  delivered  the  act  of  incapacity  to  him,  he  assured  them,  it  should  never  be  opened  by 
him ;  and  said,  their  last  actings  were  like  madmen,  or  like  men  that  were  perpetually  drunk. 
Lord  Tarbot  said,  all  was  yet  entire,  and  in  his  hands ;  the  act  being  to  live  or  to  die  as  he 
pleased.  He  magnified  the  earl  of  Middleton's  zeal  in  his  service,  and  the  loyal  affections  of 
his  parliament,  who  had  on  this  occasion  consulted  both  the  king's  safety,  and  his  honour : 
the  incapacity  act  was  only  intended  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  men,  who  had  been 
formerly  bad  instruments,  to  be  so  any  more :  and  even  that  was  submitted  by  them  to  the 
king's  judgment.  The  king  heard  them  patiently,  and  without  any  farther  discourse  on  the 
subject,  dismissed  them.  So  they  hoped  they  had  mollified  him.  But  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale turned  the  matter  upon  the  earl  of  Middleton  and  lord  Tarbot,  who  had  made  the  king 
believe  that  the  parliament  desired  leave  to  incapacitate  some,  whereas  no  such  desire  had 
ever  been  made  in  parliament :  and  tlien,  after  the  king,  upon  that  misrepresentation,  had 
given  way  to  it,  the  parliament  was  made  to  believe,  that  the  king  desired,  that  some  might 
be  put  under  that  censure ;  so  that  the  abuse  had  been  equally  put  on  both.  Honours  went 
by  ballot  at  Venice ;  but  punishments  had  never  gone  so,  since  the  ostracism  at  Athens, 
which  was  the  &ctious  practice  of  a  jealous  commonwealth,  never  to  be  set  up  as  a  prece> 
dent  under  a  monarchy :  even  the  Athenians  were  ashamed  of  it,  when  Aristides,  the  jnstest 
man  among  them,  fell  under  the  censure ;  and  they  laid  it  aside  not  long  after. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  gave  up  the  thing  as  inexcusable;  but  he  studied  to  preserve 
the  earl  of  Middleton.  The  change  newly  made  in  the  church  of  Scotland  had  been 
managed  by  him  with  zeal  and  success :  but  though  it  was  well  begun,  yet  if  these  laws 
were  not  maintained  by  a  vigorous  execution,  the  presbyterians,  who  were  quite  dispirited 
by  the  steadiness  of  his  conduct,  would  take  heart  again ;  especially  if  they  saw  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  grow  upon  him,  whom  they  looked  on  as  theirs  in  his  heart :  so  he  prayed 
the  king  to  forgive  one  single  Cftult,  that  came  after  so  much  merit.  He  also  sent  advices 
to  tho  earl  of  Middleton  to  go  on  in  his  care  of  establishing  the  church,  and  to  get  the 
bishops  to  send  up  copious  accounts  of  all  that  he  had  done.  The  king  ordered  him  to 
come  up,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  afiairs  in  Scotland :  but  he  represented  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  seeing  some  of  the  laws  lately  made  put  in  execution ;  for  it  was  hoped, 
the  king's  displeasure  would  be  allayed,  and  go  off,  if  some  time  could  be  but  gained. 

One  act  passed  in  the  last  parliament  that  lestored  the  rights  of  patronage,  the  taking  away 
of  which  even  presbytery  could  not  carry  till  the  year  1649,  in  which  they  had  the  parliamoit 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Then  the  election  of  ministers  was  put  in  the  church  session  and  the 
lay  elders :  so  that,  from  that  time  all  that  had  been  admitted  to  churches  came  in  without  pre- 
sentations. One  clause  in  the  act  declared  all  these  incombents  to  be  unlawful  possenoss : 
only  it  indenmified  them  for  what  was  past,  and  required  them  before  Michaelmas  to  take  pre- 
sentations from  the  patrons,  who  were  obliged  to  give  them  being  demanded,  and  to  get 
themselves  to  be  instituted  by  the  bishops ;  otherwise  their  churches  were  declared  vacant  on 
Michaelmas  day.  This  took  in  all  the  young  and  hot  men :  so  the  presbyterians  had  many 
meetings  about  it,  in  which  they  all  resolved  not  to  obey  the  act.  They  reckoned,  the  taking 
institution  from  a  bishop  was  such  an  owning  of  his  authority,  that  it  was  a  renouncing  of  all 
their  former  principles :  whereas  some  few  that  had  a  mind  to  hold  their  benefices,  thought  that 
was  only  a  secular  law  that  gave  a  legal  right  to  their  tithes  and  benefices,  and  had  no  relation 
to  their  spiritual  concerns ;  and  therefore  they  thought  they  might  submit  to  it,  especially  where 
bishops  were  so  moderate  as  to  impose  no  subscription  upon  them,  as  the  greater  part  were. 
But  the  resolution  taken  by  the  main  body  of  the  presbyterians  was,  to  pay  no  obedience  to 
any  of  the  acts  made  in  this  session,  and  to  look  on,  and  see  what  the  state  would  do.  The 
earl  of  Middleton  was  naturally  fierce,  and  that  was  heightened  by  the  ill  state  of  his  affiurs  at 
court :  so  he  resolved  on  a  punctual  execution  of  the  law.  He  and  all  about  him  were  at  this 
time  so  constantly  disordered,  by  high  entertainments  and  ether  excesses,  that,  even  in  the 
short  intervals  between  their  drunken  bouts,  they  were  not  cool  nor  calm  enough  to  consider 
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what  they  were  doing.     He  had  also  bo  mean  an  opinion  of  the  party,  that  he  believed  they 
would  comply  inritb  any  thing  rather  than  lose  their  benefices.     And  therefore  he  declared,  he 
would  execute  the  law  in  its  utmost  rigour.    On  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  presbTterians 
reckoned,  that  if  great  numbers  were  turned  out  all  at  once,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fill 
their  places  on  the  sudden ;  and  that  the  government  would  be  forced  to  take  them  in  again, 
if  there  were  such  a  vacancy  made,  that  a  great  part  of  the  nation  were  left  destitute,  and 
had  no  divine  service  among  them.     For  that  which  all  the  wiser  of  the  party  apprehended 
most  was.  that  the  bishops  would  go  on  slowly,  and  single  out  some  that  were  more  factious 
upon  particular  provocations,  and  turn  them  out  by  degrees,  as  they  had  men  ready  to  put 
in  their  room ;  v^hich  would  have  been  more  insensible,  and  more  excusable,  if  indiscreet 
zealots  had,  as  it  were,  forced  censures  fin>m  them.    The  advice  sent  over  all  the  country,  from 
their  leaders  who  had  settled  measures  in  Edinburgh,  was,  that  they  should  do  and  say 
nothing  that  might  give  a  particular  distaste,  but  should  look  on,  and  do  their  duty  as  long  as 
they  vrere  connived  at ;  and  that  if  any  proclamation  should  be  issued  out,  commanding  them 
to  be  alent,  they  should  all  obey  at  once.  In  these  measures  both  sides  were  deceived  in  their  ex- 
pectations.    The  bishops  went  to  their  several  dioceses  :  and  according  as  the  people  stood 
afected  they  were  well  or  ill  received :  and  they  held  their  sjmods  every  where  in  October. 
In  the  northern  parts  very  few  stood  out,  but  in  the  western  parts  scarce  any  came  to  them. 
The  earl  of  Middleton  went  to  Glasgow  before  Michaelmas.    So  when  the  time  fixed  by  the 
act  was  passed,  and  that  scarce  any  one  in  all  those  counties  had  paid  any  regard  to  it,  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  that  they  might  consider  what  was  fit  to  be  done. 
Doke  HamDton  told  me,  that  they  were  all  so  drunk  that  day,  that  they  were  not  capable  of 
considering  any  thing  that  was  laid  before  them,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  executing 
the  law  without  any  relenting  or  delay.  So  a  proclamation  was  issued  out,  requiring  all  who  had 
their  livings  without  presentations,  and  who  had  not  obeyed  the  late  act,  to  give  over  all 
Cuther  preaching,  or  serving  the  cure,  and  to  withdraw  from  their  parishes  immediately :  and 
the  military  men  that  lay  in  the  country  were  ordered  to  pull  them  out  of  their  pulpits,  if 
they  should  presume  to  go  on  in  their  functions.     This  was  opposed  only  by  duke  Hamilton, 
and  nr  James  Lockhart,  fiither  to  sir  William  Lockhart.     They  represented,  that  the  much 
greater  part  of  the  preachers  in  these  counties  had  come  into  their  churches  since  the  year 
1649 ;  that  they  were  very  popular  men,  both  esteemed  and  loved  of  their  people  :  it  would 
be  a  great  scandal  if  they  should  be  turned  out,  and  none  be  ready  to  put  in  their  places ; 
and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  competent  number  of  well  qualified  men,  to  fill  the 
many  vacancies  that  this  proclamation  would  make.     The  earl  of  Middleton  would  hear  of 
nothing,  but  the  immediate  execution  of  the  law.     So  the  proclamation  was  issued  out :  and 
upon  it  above  two  hundred  churches  were  shut  up  in  one  day  :  and  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more  were  to  be  turned  out  for  not  obeying,  and  submitting  to  the  bishops'  summons  to 
their  synods.     All  this  was  done  without  considering  the  consequence  of  it,  or  communicating 
it  to  the  other  bishops.    Sharp  said  to  myself,  tliat  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor  did  he  imagine, 
that  sf^rash  a  thing  could  have  been  done,  till  he  saw  it  in  print.     He  was  glad  that  this  was 
done  without  his  having  any  share  in  it :  for  by  it  he  was  furnished  with  somewhat,  in  which 
he  was  no  way  concerned,  upon  which  he  might  cast  all  the  blame  of  all  that  followed.     Yet 
this  was  suitable  enough  to  a  maxim  that  he  and  all  that  sort  of  people  set  up,  that  the 
execution  of  laws  was  that  by  which  all  governments  maintained  their  strength,  as  well  as 
their  honour.     The  earl  of  Middleton  was  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  submission  of  the 
presbyterians.     He  had  fancied,  that  the  greatest  part  would  have  complied,  and  that  some 
of  the  more  intractable  would  have  done  some  extraordinary  thing,  to  have  justified  the 
severities  he  would  have  exercised  in  that  case  ;  and  was  disappointed  both  ways.     Yet  this 
obedience  of  a  party,  so  little  accustomed  to  it,  was  much  magnified  at  court.     It  was  eaid, 
that  all  plied  before  him  :  they  knew  he  was  steady :  so  they  saw  how  necessary  it  was  not 
to  change  the  management,  if  it  was  really  intended  to  preserve  the  church.     Lord  Tarbot 
told  me,  that  the  king  had  expressed  to  himself  the  esteem  he  had  for  Sheldon,  upon  the 
account  of  the  courage  that  he  shewed  in  the  debate  concerning  the  execution  of  the  act  of 
uniformity  at  the  day  prefixed,  which  was  St.  Bartholomew's :  for  some  suggested  the  danger 
tiiai  might  arise,  if  the  act  were  vigorously  executed.     From  thence  it  seems  the  earl  of 
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Middleion  concluded,  the  seal  he  shewed  now  wonld  be  so  acceptable,  that  all  fcHrmer  errors 
would  be  foigiyen,  if  he  went  through  with  it ;  as  indeed  he  stuck  at  nothing.  Yet  the 
clamour  of  putting  several  counties,  as  it  were,  under  an  interdict,  was  very  great.  So  all 
endeavours  were  used  to  get  as  many  as  could  be  had  to  fill  those  vacancies.  And  among 
others  I  was  much  pressed,  both  hy  the  earl  of  Glencaim  and  the  lord  Tarbot,  to  go  into  any 
of  the  vacant  churches  that  I  liked.  I  was  then  but  nineteen :  yet  there  is  no  law  in  Scot- 
land limiting  the  age  of  a  priest.  And  it  was  upon  this  account  that  I  was  let  so  far  into 
the  secret  of  all  affairs  :  for  they  had  such  an  imagination  of  some  service  I  might  do  them, 
that  they  treated  me  with  a  very  particular  freedom  and  confidence.  But  I  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  moderation  so  early,  that,  though  I  was  entirely  episcopal,  yet  I  would  not 
engage  with  a  body  of  men,  that  seemed  to  have  the  pinciples  and  tempers  of  inquisitors  in 
them,  and  to  have  no  regard  to  religion  in  any  of  their  proceedings.  So  I  stood  upon  my 
youth,  and  could  not  be  brought  on  to  go  to  the  West ;  though  the  earl  of  Glencum  offered 
to  carry  me  with  him  under  his  protection. 

There  was  a  sort  of  an  invitation  sent  over  the  kingdom,  like  a  hue  and  cry,  to  all  persons 
to  accept  of  benefices  in  the  west.  The  livings  were  generally  well  endowed,  and  the^  par- 
sonage houses  were  well  built,  and  in  good  repur:  and  this  drew  many  very  worthless 
persons  thither,  who  had  little  learning,  less  piety,  and  no  sort  of  discretion.  They  came 
thither  with  great  prejudices  against  them,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  wrestle  with.  The 
former  incumbents,  who  were  for  the  most  part  protestors,  were  a  grave  sort  of  people. 
Their  spirits  were  eager,  and  their  tempers  sour :  but  they  had  an  appearance  that  created 
respect.  They  were  related  to  the  chief  families  in  the  country,  either  by  blood  or  marriage ; 
and  had  lived  in  so  decent  a  manner,  that  the  gentry  paid  great  respect  to  them.  Tliey  used 
to  visit  their  parishes  much,  and  were  so  full  of  the  scriptures,  and  so  ready  at  ext^pore 
prayer,  that  from  that  they  grew  to  practise  extempore  sermons :  for  the  custom  in  Scotland 
was  after  dinner  or  supper  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  scripture :  and  where  they  happened  to 
come,  if  it  was  acceptable,  they  on  the  sudden  expounded  the  chapter.  They  had  brought 
the  people  to  such  a  degree  of  knowledge,  that  cottagers  and  servants  would  have  prayed  ex- 
tempore. I  have  often  overheard  them  at  it :  and  though  there  was  a  large  mixture  of  odd 
stuff,  yet  I  have  been  astonished  to  hear  how  copious  and  ready  they  were  in  it.  The  mini- 
sters generally  brought  them  about  them  on  the  Sunday  nights,  where  the  sermons  were  talked 
over ;  and  every  one,  women  as  well  as  men,  were  desired  to  speak  their  sense  and  their 
experience  :  and  by  these  means  they  had  a  comprehension  of  matters  of  religion,  greater 
than  I  have  seen  among  people  of  that  sort  any  where.  The  preachers  went  all  in  one 
track,  of  raising  observations  on  points  of  doctrine  out  of  their  text,  and  proving  these  by 
reasons,  and  then  of  applpng  those,  and  shewing  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  such  a  point 
of  doctrine,  both  for  instruction  and  terror,  for  exhortation  and  comfort,  for  trial  of  them- 
selves upon  it,  and  for  furnishing  them  with  proper  directions  and  helps :  and  this  was  so 
methodical,  that  the  people  grew  to  follow  a  sermon  quite  through  every  branch  of  it.  To 
this  some  added,  the  resolving  of  doubts  concerning  the  state  they  were  in,  or  their  prpgress, 
or  decay  in  it ;  which  they  called  cases  of  conscience :  and  these  were  taken  from  what  their 
people  said  to  them  at  any  time,  very  oft  being  under  fits  of  melancholy,  or  vapours,  or 
obstructions,  which,  though  they  flowed  from  natural  causes,  were  looked  on  as  the  work  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  a  particular  exercise  to  them ;  and  they  fed  this  disease  of  weak  minds 
too  much.  Thus  they  had  laboured  very  diligently,  though  with  a  wrong  method  and  wrong 
notions.  But  as  they  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  their  people,  and  used  to  pray  and  to 
talk  oft  with  them  in  private,  so  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a  degree  they  were  loved 
and  reverenced  by  them.  They  kept  scandalous  persons  under  a  severe  discipline :  for  breach 
of  sabbath,  for  an  oath,  or  the  least  disorder  in  drunkenness,  persons  were  cited  before  the 
church  session,  that  consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chief  of  the  parish,  who  with  the 
minister  had  this  care  upon  them,  and  were  solemnly  reproved  for  it :  for  fornication  they 
were  not  only  reproved  before  these ;  but  there  was  a  high  place  in  the  church  called  the 
stool  or  piUar  of  repentance,  where  they  sat  at  the  times  of  worship  for  three  Lord's  days^ 
receiving  admonitions,  and  making  profession  of  repentance  on  all  those  days ;  which  some 
did  with  many  tears,  and  serious  exhortations  to  all  the  rest,  to  take  warning  by  their  fi^  ; 
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for  adoliery  they  "were  to  sit  nx  months  in  that  place,  covered  with  sackcloth.  These  things 
bad  a  grave  appearance.  Their  feolts  aAd  defects  were  not  so  conspicuous.  They  had  a  very 
scanty  measure  of  learning,  and  a  narrow  dompass  in  it.  They  were  little  men,  of  a  very 
indLffefent  sixe  of  capacity,  and  apt  to  fly  out  into  great  excess  of  passion  and  indiscretion. 
They  were  servile,  and  too  apt  to  fiawn  upon,  and  flatter  their  admirers.  They  were  affected 
in  ihw  deportment,  and  very  apt  to  censure  all  who  difiered  from  them,  and  to  believe 
and  report  whatsoever  they  heard  to  their  prejudice.  And  they  were  superstitious 
and  bangbty.  In  their  sermons  they  were  apt  to  enlarge  on  the  state  of  the  present  time, 
and  to  preach  against  the  sins  of  princes  and  courts :  a  topic  that  naturally  makes  men 
popular.  It  has  an  appearance  of  courage :  and  the  people  are  glad  to  hear  those  sins  insisted 
en,  in  which  they  perceive  they  have  no  share,  and  to  believe  that  the  judgments  of  God 
eofiie  down  by  the  means  and  procurement  of  other  men's  sins.  But  their  opinions  about 
the  independence  of  the  church  and  clergy  on  the  civil  power,  and  their  readiness  to  stir 
np  the  people  to  tomults  and  wars,  was  that  which  begot  so  ill  an  opinion  of  them  at  this 
time  in  all  men,  that  very  few,  who  were  not  deeply  engaged  with  them  in  these  conceits, 
pitied  them  much  under  all  the  ill  usage  they  now  met  with.  I  hope  this  is  no  impertinent 
nor  migratefal  digresnon.  It  is  a  just  and  true  accoiAit  of  these  men  and  those  times,  from 
which  a  judicious  reader  will  make  good  inferences.  I  wiU  conclude  this  with  a  judicious 
answer  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  b^  of  them,  Oolvil,  who  succeeded  Leighton  in  the  head- 
ship of  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  made  to  the  earl  of  Middleton^  when  he  pressed  him  in  the 
point  of  defensive  arms,  to  tell  plainly  his  opinion,  whether  they  were  lawful  ot  not.  He 
said,  the  question  had  been  often  put  to  him,  and  he  had  always  declined  to  answer  it :  but 
to  Um  he  plainly  said,  he  wished  that  kings  and  tiieir  ministers  would  believe  them  lawful, 
and  so  govern  as  men  that  expect  to  be  resisted ;  but  he  wished,  that  all  their  subjects  would 
befieve  them  to  be  unlawful,  and  so  the  world  would  be  at  quiet  *. 

I  do  now  return  to  end  the  account  of  the  state  of  that  country  at  this  time.     The  people 
weie  much  troubled,  when  so  many  of  their  ministers  were  turned  out.     Their  ministers  had, 
for  some  months  before  they  were  thus  silenced,  been  infurang  this  into  their  people,  both  in 
puUie  and  private ;  that  all  that  was  designed,  in  this  change  of  church  government,  was  to 
destroy  the  power  of  godliness,  and  to  give  an  impunity  to  vice ;  that  prelacy  Was  a  tyranny 
in  the  church,  set  on  by  ambitious  and  covetous  men,  who  aimed  at  nothing  but  authority 
and  wealth,  luxury  and  idleness ;  and  that  they  intended  to  encourage  vice,  that  they  might 
procure  to  themselves  a  great  party  among  the  impious  and  immoral.     The  people  thus  pre- 
possessed, seeing  the  earl  of  MiddletoU,  and  all  the  train  that  followed  him  through  those 
counties,  running  into  excesses  of  all  sorts,  and  railing  at  the  very  appearance  of  virtue  and 
sobriety,  were  oonflrmed  in  the  belief  of  all  that  their  ministers  had  told  them.     What  they 
had  hard  eonoeming  Sharp's  betraying  those  that  had  employed  him,  and  the  other  bishops, 
who  had  taken  the  covenant,  and  had  forced  it  on  others,  and  now  preached  against  it,  openly 
owning  that  they  had  in  so  doing  gone  against  the  express  dictate  of  their  own  Conscience, 
did  very  mnch  heighten  all  their  prejudices,  and  fixed  them  so  in  them,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  conquer  them  afterwards.     All  this  was  out  of  measure  increased  by  the  new 
incumbents,  who  were  put  in  the  places  of  the  ejected  preachers,  and  were  generally  very 
mesa  and  despicable  in  all  respects.    They  were  the  won^  preachers  I  ever  heard  :  they  were 
ignorant  to  a  reproach  ;  and  many  of  them  were  openly  vicious.     They  were  a  disgrace  to 
their  orders,  and  the  sacred  functions ;  and  were  indeed  the  dreg  and  refuse  of  the  northern 
parts.    Those  of  them  who  rose  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  violent 
tempers,  that  they  were  as  much  hated,  as  the  others  were  despised.     This  was  the  fatal 
beginning  of  restoring  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  of  which  few  of  the  bishops  seemed  to  have 
say  sense.      Fairfoul,  the  most  concerned,  had  none  at  all :  for  he  fell  into  a  paralytic  state, 
in  which  he  hmguishod  a  year  before  he  died.     I  have  thus  opened  the  first  settlement  in 
Soodsnd :  of  whidi  I  myself  observed  what  was  visible,  and  understood  the  most  secret 

He 
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transactions  from  those,  who  had  such  a  share  in  them,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
mistake  them :  and  I  had  no  reason  to  think  they  intended  to  deceive,  or  misinform  me. 

I  will  in  the  next  place  change  the  climate,  and  give  as  particular  an  account  as  I  can  of 
the  settlement  of  England  both  in  church  and  state :  which,  though  it  will  be  im]>erfect, 
and  will  in  some  parts  be  inmiethodical,  yet  I  am  well  assured  it  will  be  found  true ;  having 
picked  it  up  at  several  times,  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  sir  Robert  Murray,  the  earl  of 
Shaftsbury,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  HoUis,  and  sir  Har- 
bottle  Grimstone,  who  was  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  under  whose  protection  I 
lived  nine  years  when  I  vras  preacher  at  the  rolls,  he  being  then  master  of  the  rolls.  From 
such  hands  I  could  not  be  misled,  when  I  laid  all  together,  and  considered  what  reason  I  had 
to  make  allowances  for  the  di£Perent  accounts  that  diversity  of  parties  and  interests  may 
lead  men  to  give,  they  too  easily  believing  some  things,  and  as  easily  rejecting  others,  as  they 
stood  affected. 

After  the  king  came  over,  no  person  in  the  house  of  commons  had  the  courage  to  move 
the  offering  propositions,  for  any  limitation  of  prerogative,  or  the  defining  of  any  doubtful 
points.  All  was  joy  and  rapture.  If  the  king  had  applied  himself  to  bunness,  and  had 
pursued  those  designs  which  he  studied  to  retrieve  all  the  rest  of  his  reign,  when  it  was  too 
late,  he  had  probably  in  those  first  transports  carried  every  thing  that  he  would  have  desired, 
either  as  to  revenue  or  power.  But  he  was  so  given  up  to  pleasure,  that  he  devolved  the 
management  of  all  his  affairs  on  the  earl  of  Clarendon ;  who,  as  he  had  his  breeding  in  the 
law,  so  he  had  all  along  declared  himself  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  England,  as  weU  as  for 
the  rights  of  the  crown.  A  domestic  accident  had  happened  to  him,  which  heightened  his 
zeal  for  the  former.  He,  when  he  began  to  grow  eminent  in  his  profession,  came  down  to 
see  his  aged  father,  a  gentleman  of  Wiltshire  :  who  one  day  as  they  were  walking  in  the  field 
together,  told  him,  that  men  of  his  profession  did  offcen  stretch  law  and  prerogative,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  subject,  to  recommend  and  advance  themselves :  so  he  charged  him,  if  ever 
he  grew  to  any  eminence  in  his  profession,  that  he  should  never  sacrifice  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  his  country  to  his  own  interests,  or  to  the  will  of  a  prince.  He  repeated  this  twice :  and 
immediately  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  This  the  earl 
of  Clarendon  told  the  lady  Ranelagh,  who  put  him  often  in  mind  of  it :  and  from  her  I  had  it. 

He  resolved  not  to  stretch  the  prerogative  beyond  what  it  was  before  the  wars,  and  would 
neither  set  aside  the  petition  of  right,  nor  endeavour  to  raise  the  courts  of  the  star  chamber 
or  the  high  commission  again,  which  could  have  been  easily  done,  if  he  had  set  about  it :  nor 
did  he  think  fit  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments,  till  other  matters 
were  well  settled.  He  took  care  indeed  to  have  all  the  things  that  were  extorted  by  the  l<mg 
parliament  from  king  Charles  the  First  repealed.  And  since  the  dispute  of  the  power  of  the 
militia  was  the  most  important,  and  the  most  insisted  on,  he  was  very  earnest  to  have  that 
clearly  determined  for  the  future.  But  as  to  all  the  acts  relating  to  property,  or  the  just  limi- 
tation of  the  prerogative,  such  as  the  matter  of  the  ship-money,  the  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  the  habeas  corpus  act,  he  did  not  touch  on  these.  And  as  for  the  standing  revenue, 
1,200,000/.  a  year  was  all  that  was  asked :  and  though  it  was  much  more  than  any  of  our 
kings  had  formerly,  yet  it  vras  readily  granted.  It  was  believed,  that  if  two  millions  had 
been  asked,  he  could  have  carried  it.  But  he  had  no  mind  to  put  the  king  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  his  parliament.  The  king  came  afterwards  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  raised  both  his  authority  and  revenue  much  higher,  but  that  he  had  no  mind  to  carry  it 
farther,  or  to  trust  him  too  much.  Whether  all  these  things  could  have  been  got  at  that  time, 
or  not,  is  above  my  conjecture.  But  this  I  know,  that  all  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  enemies 
after  his  fall  said,  these  things  had  been  easily  obtained,  if  he  had  taken  any  pains  in  the 
matter,  but  that  he  himself  had  no  mind  to  it :  and  they  infused  this  into  the  king,  so  that 
he  believed  it,  and  hated  him  mortally  on  that  account.  And  in  his  difficulties,  afterwards, 
he  said  often,  all  those  things  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  been< 
true  to  him. 

The  king  had  not  been  many  days  at  Whitehall,  when  one  Venner,  a  violent  fifth- 
monarchy  man,  who  thought  it  was  not  enough  to  believe  that  Christ  was  to  reign  on  earth, 
and  to  put  the  saints  in  the  poasession  of  the  kingdom,  (an  opinion  that  they  were  all 
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nnspeakably  fond  of,)  but  added  te  this,  that  the  saints  were  to  take  the  kingdom  themselves, 
he  gathered  some  of  the  most  furious  of  the  party  to  a  meeting  in  Colcman-street  *.     There 
they  concerted  the  day  and  the  manner  of  their  rising  to  set  Christ  on  his  throne,  as  they 
called  it.     fiut  ^thai  they  meant  to  manage  the  government  in  his  name ;  and  were  so 
formal,  that  they  had  prepared  standards  and  colours  with  their  devices  on  them,  and  furnished 
with  very  good  arms.      But  when  the  day  came,  there  was  but  a  small  appearance,  not 
exceeding  twenty.     However  they  resolved  to  venture  out  into  the  streets,  and  cry  out,  "No 
king  but  Christ."     Some  of  them  seemed  persuaded  that  Christ  would  come  down,  and  head 
them.     They  scoured  the  streets  before  them,  and  made  a  great  progress.     Some  were  afraid^ 
aad  an  nvere  amazed  at  this  piece  of  extravagance.     They  killed  a  great  many,  but  were  at 
last  mastered  by  numbers :  and  were  all  either  killed,  or  taken  and  executed.     Upon  this 
some  troops  of  guards  were  raised.     And  there  was  a  great  talk  of  a  design,  as  soon  as  the 
army  was  disbanded,  to  raise  a  force  that  should  be  so  chosen  and  modelled  that  the  king 
might  depend  npon  it ;  aud  that  it  should  be  so  considerable,  that  there  might  be  no  reason 
to  apprehend  new  tumults  any  more.     The  earl  of  Southampton  looked  on  a  while  :  and, 
when  he  saw  how  this  design  seemed  to  be  entertained  and  magnified,  he  entered  into  a  very 
free  expostulation  with  the  earl  of  Clarendon  about  it.     He  said,  they  had  felt  the  effects  of 
a  military  government,  though  sober  and  religious,  in  Cromwell's  army :  he  believed  vicious 
and  dissolute  troops  would  be  much  worse :  the  king  would  grow  fond  of  them  :  and  they 
would  quickly  become  insolent  and  ungovernable :  and  then  such  men  as  he  was  must  be  only 
instruments  to  serve  their  ends.     He  said,  he  would  not  look  on,  and  see  the  ruin  of  his 
country  begun,  and  be  silent :  a  white  staff  should  not  bribe  him.     The  earl  of  Clarendon  was 
persuaded  he  was  in  the  right,  and  promised  he  would  divert  the  king  from  any  other  force, 
than  what  might  be  decent  to  make  a  shew  with,  and  what  might  serve  to  disperse  unruly 
multitudes.     The  earl  of  Southampton  said,  if  it  went  no  farther,  he  could  bear  it ;  but  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  fix  such  a  number,  as  wotdd  please  our  princes,  and  not  give  jealousy. 
The  earl  of  Clarendon  persuaded  the  king  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  carry  himself  with 
great  caution,  till  the  old  army  should  be  disbanded :  for,  if  an  ill  humour  got  among  them, 
they  knew  both  their  courage  and  their  principles,  which  the  present  times  had  for  a  while  a 
little  suppressed  :  yet  upon  any  just  jealousy  there  might  be  great  cause  to  fear  new  and  more 
violent  disorders.  By  these  means  the  king  was  so  wrought  on,  that  there  was  no  great  occasion 
given  for  jealousy.     The  army  was  to  be  disbanded,  but  in  such  a  manner,  with  so  much 
respect,  and  so  exact  an  account  of  arrears,  and  such  gratuities,  that  it  looked  rather  to  be  the 
dismissing  them  to  the  next  opportunity,  and  a  reserving  them  till  there  should  be  occasion 
for  their  service,  than  a  breaking  of  them.     They  were  certainly  the  bravest,  the  best  dis- 
ciplined, and  the  soberest  army  that  had  ever  been  known  in  these  latter  ages  :  every  soldier 
was  able  to  do  the  functions  of  an  officer.     The  court  was  in  great  quiet,  when  they  got  rid 
of  such  a  burden,  as  lay  on  them  from  the  fear  of  such  a  body  of  men.     The  guards,  and  the 
new  troops  that  were  raised,  were  made  up  of  such  of  the  army  as  Monk  recommended,  and 
answered  fort,  and  with  that  his  great  interest  at  court  came  to  a  stand.     He  was  little  con- 
sidered afterwards. 

In  one  thing  the  temper  of  the  nation  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  severe  proceedings :  for, 
though  the  regicides  were  at  that  time  odious  beyond  all  expression,  and  the  trials  and  exe- 
cutions of  the  first  that  suffered  were  run  to  by  vast  crowds,  and  all  people  seemed  pleased 
with  the  sight,  yet  the  odiousness  of  the  crime  grew  at  last  to  be  so  much  flattened  by  the 
frequent  executions,  and  by  most  of  those  who  suffered,  dying  with  much  firmness  and  shew 

*Thoiins  Vcnner  wm  a  wine-cooper  in  affluent  cir-  his  followers  in  the  January  of  1601.  Tbey  blasphemously 

cunstaBeeSp  baring  credit  for  good  sense  and  piety,  until  affirmed  upon  the  scaffold  that  *^if  they  were  deceived, 

be  bewildered  Himself  with  the  Tun  attempt  to  interpret  the  Lord  himself  was  their  deceiver.**    This  delusion  con.- 

the  aofalfilled  prophecies.      He  acquired   the  illusory  tinuestoafiect  many  minds;  and  has  shewn  itself  in  many 

flfioioos  of  the  fifth  monvehj  men,  or  millennarians,  and  fantastic  forms. — Graingei's  Biograph.  Hist.  yi.  10.  Smol- 

Mieftd  that  all  human  govemment  was  to  cease,  and  that  let*s  Hist,  of  England. 

Cbiiit  and  the  wmU  were  about  to  commence  a  reign  that         f  The  number  of  troops  retained  by  Charles  the  Second 

*>•  to  endure  far  a  thousand  years.    Ue  considered  Crom.  was  about  5,000.    James  the  Second  Increased  the  amount 

*e£f  ami  Chariea  the  aeoond  as  usurpers  npon  this  reign  to  30,000.     The  present  standing  army  of  England  is  more 

r»  dntme  the  latter  he  embarked  in  the  mad  enterprise,  than  100,000. 
hi  the  text*     He  was  executed  with  twelve  of 
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uf  piety,  justifying  all  they  had  done,  not  without  a  seeming  joy  for  their  suffering  on  that 
account,  that  tiie  king  was  advised  not  to  proceed  farther,  at  least  not  to  have  the  scene  so 
near  the  court  as  Charing-^ross.  It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  Peters,  a  sort  of  an  enthu- 
siastical  buffoon  preacher,  though  a  very  yicious  man,  who  had  been  of  great  use  to  Cromwell, 
and  had  been  outrageous  in  pressing  the  king's  death  with  the  cruelty  and  rudeness  of  an 
inquisitor,  was  the  man  of  them  all  that  was  the  most  sunk  in  his  spirit,  and  could  not  in  any 
sort  bear  his  punishment.  He  had  neither  the  honesty  to  repent  of  it,  nor  the  strength  of 
mind  to  suffer  for  it  as  all  the  rest  of  them  did.  He  was  obserred  all  the  while  to  be  drinking 
some  cordial  liquors  to  keep  him  from  fainting  *.  Harrison  was  the  first  that  suffered.  He 
was  a  fierce  and  bloody  enthumast.  And  it  was  believed,  that  while  the  army  was  in  doubt, 
whether  it  was  fitter  to  kill  the  king  privately,  or  to  bring  him  to  an  open  trial,  that  he 
offered,  if  a  private  way  was  settled  on,  to  be  the  man  that  should  do  it  So  he  was  begun 
with.  But,  however  reasonable  this  might  be  in  itself,  it  had  a  very  ill  effect,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  great  heat  and  resolution,  fixed  in  his  principles,  and  so  persuaded  of  them,  that  he 
never  looked  after  any  interests  of  his  own,  but  had  opposed  Cromwell  when  he  set  up  for 
himself.  He  went  through  all  the  indignities  and  severities  of  his  execution,  in  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  cases  of  treason  was  punctually  observed,  with  a  calmness  or  rather  a 
cheerfulness,  that  astonidlied  the  spectators.  He  spoke  very  positively,  that  what  they  had 
done  was  the  work  of  €k>d,  which  he  was  confident  God  would  own  and  raise  up  again,  how 
much  soever  it  suffered  at  that  time.  Upon  this  a  report  was  spread,  and  generally  believed, 
that  he  said,  he  himself  should  rise  again :  though  the  party  denied  that,  and  reported  the 
words  as  I  have  set  them  down  t.  One  person  escaped,  as  was  reported,  merely  by  his  vices : 
Henry  Martin,  who  had  been  a  most  violent  enemy  to  monarchy.  But  all  tiiat  he  moved 
for,  was  upon  Roman  or  Oreek  principles.  He  never  entered  into  matters  of 
religion,  but  on  deagn  to  laugh  both  at  them  and  all  morality ;  for  he  was  both  an  impious 
and  vicious  man.     And  now  in  his  imprisonment  he  delivered  himself  up  to  vice  and 

*  Mr.  Hugh  Peten  wu  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  eaat  and  ridiculous  verbiage  of  Mr.  Peters  and  hit  sect, 
Fowej  in  Cornwall.    He  took  his  degree  of  master  of  in  (jhralnger*s  Biog.  History,  Hi.  343. 
arts  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in    1622.       One  f  Major  general  Thomas  Harrison,  aoeording  to  Cla- 
authoritj  says  he  was  expelled  firom  Jesus'  College  for  rcndon,  **  wbs   the  son  of  a  butcher*  near  Nantwich  in 
irregularity.      It  is  certain  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  Cheshire,  and  had  been  bmd  up  in  the  place  of  a  clerk 
comedian p  bnt  left  the  stage  and  took  orders.     He  was  under  a  lawyer  of  good  account  in  those  parts;  which 
ordained  by   Dr.   Mountaine,    bishop   of  London,    and  kind  of  education  introduces  men  into  the  kngn^pe  and 
lectured  for  some  considerable  time  in  the  church  of  St.  practice  of  business,  and,  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  the  great 
Sepulchre.     Detected  in  intriguing  with  a  married  lady,  ingenuity  of  the  person,  inclines  young  men  to  more  pride 
he  fled  to  Rotterdam,  and  was  associated  with  the  learned  than  any  other  kind  of  breeding,  and  disposes  them  to  be 
Dr.  Aines  as  preacher  there  at  the  English  church.   From  pragmatical  and  insolent,  though  they  hare  the  skill  to 
thence  he  went  to  America,  and  resided  there  about  seven  conceal  it  from  their  masters,  except  they  find  them  (as 
years.     Upon  his   return  to   England,  he  was  a  most  they  are  too  often)  inclined  to  clierish  it.     When  the 
vehement  partisan  against  the  king,  not  only  preaching  Rebellion  first  began,  this  man  quitted  his  master,  (who 
against  his  authority,  but  bearing  arma  agunst  him.  When  had  relation  to  the  king^  service,  and  discharged  bis  duty 
the  king  was  in  London,  Mr.  Peters  was  his  gaoler ;  when  faithfully),  and  put  himself  into  the  parliament  army^ 
his  trial  was  proceeding,  Mr.  Peters  directed  the  soldiers  to  where,  having  first  obtained  the  ofike  of  comet,  he  got  up 
clamour  for  justice ;  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  out  by  diligence  and  sobriety,  to  the  state  of  a  captain,  without 
of  his  room  when  the  king  was  executed,  although  one  any  signal  notice  taken  of  him,  till  the  new  model  of  the 
witness  at  his  trial  gave  evidence  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  army ;  when  Cromwell,  who  possibly  had  noUce  of  him 
he  even  assisted  to  execute  the  king.    Dr.  BumeCs  state-  before,  found  him  of  a  spirit  and  disposition  fit  for  his 
ment  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Peters  at  the  dme  of  his  own  service,  much  given  to  prayer  and  prcachiug,  and  other- 
execution,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  an  incorrect  wise   of   an    understanding   fit    to    be    trusted  in  any 
authority.     The  narrative  in  the  State  Trials  shews  him  business ;  to  which  his  clerkship  eontributed  very  much  ; 
to  have  died  firmly  and  resignedly,  although  the  conduct  and  then  he  was  preferred  very  &8t ;  so  that  by  the  time 
of  the  executioners  and  others  was  brutal  in  the  extreme,  the  king  was  brought  to  the  army,  he  had  been  a  colonel 
He  bent  a  piece  of  gold  and  sent  it  to  his  daughter  with  a  of  horse,  and  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  few,  after  Crom- 
consolatory  message  by  a  friend  in  the  crowd  whom  he  well  and  Ireton,  in  the  council  of  ofl^cers,  and  in  the 
rec<^ised ;  ascended  the  hAder  without  difficulty,  and  government  of  l^e  agitators ;  and  there  were  few  mou 
passed  out  of  life  without  any  symptom  of  fear.    This  was  with  whom  Cromwell  more  communicated,  or  upon  whom 
on  the  16th  of  October  1660.     The  most  authentic  nar-  he  more  depended  for  the  conduct  of  anything  committed 
lative  of  his  life  is  in  a  work  by  himsell^  entitled  "*  A  to  him.** — Hist  of  Rebellion,  iil  190.    An  account  of  hia 
Dying  Father's  Last  Lc^y,    ftc,    or    Hugh   Peteia*  trial,  and  the  enthuHastic  manner  in  which  be  met  death,  ic 
Advice  to  his  Daughter."    See  also  his  Life  by  Harris  and  stated  fully  in  the  second  volume  of  the  State  Trials. 

by   Dr.  Young;   Price's   Mystery  and   Memoir  of  his      ^ ^»««__^__ 

Majesty's  Happy  Restoration,  &c.,  and  State  Trials,  li. 

There  are  sevcnl  amusing  illustrations  of  the  pedantic  *  Other  autliorities  say  he  was  an  opulent  grasnr. 
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blasphemy.      It  'tras  said,  tliat  this  helped  him  to  many  friends^  that  upon  that  very  account 
ho  was  spared  *.      John  Goodwin  and  Milton  did  also  escape  all  ccnsnre,  to  the  suiprise  of 
til  people.      Oood^vin  had  so  often  not  only  justified,  hut  magnifieii  the  putting  the  king  to 
dmth,  both  in  his  aermcHis  and  hooks,  that  few  thought  he  could  have  heen  either  forgotten 
or  eoEcoaed :  for  Peten  and  he  were  the  only  preachers  that  spoke  of  it  in  that  strain.     But 
Goodwin  had  been  so  aealous  an  arminian,  and  had  sown  such  division  among  all  the  sectaries 
upon  these  heada»  that  it  was  said  this  procured  him  friends.     Upon  what  account  soever  it 
was^  be  'was  not  censured  t.     Milton  had  appeared  so  holdly,  though  with  much  wit,  and 
great  purity  and  elegancy  of  style,  against  Salmaaius  and  others,  upon  that  argument  of  put- 
ting the  king  to  death,  and  had  discovered  snch  violence  against  the  late  king  and  aU  the 
loyaL  &niily,  and  against  monarchy,  that  it  was  thought  a  strange  omission  if  he  was  forgotten, 
and  an  odd  strain  <^  clemency,  if  it  was  intended  he  should  be  forgiven.     He  was  not 
tzeepted  ont  of  the  act  of  indemnity.     And  afterwards  he  came  out  of  his  concealment,  and 
lived  many  years  much  visited  by  all  strangers,  and  much  admired  by  all  at  home  for  the 
^oems  be  wrote,  though  he  was  then  blind ;  chiefly  that  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  there  is 
a  noblenesB  both  of  cmitrivance  and  execution,  that,  though  he  affected  to  write  in  blank 
veise  without  rhyme,  and  made  many  nerw  and  rough  words,  yet  it  was  esteemed  the  most 
heautiful,  and  the  most  perfect  poem  that  ever  was  written  at  least  in  onr  language  j^. 

But  as  the  sparing  these  persons  was  much  censured,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  putting 
air  Henry  Yane  to  death  was  as  much  blamed :  for  the  declaration  from  Breda  being  fiill  for 
as  indemnity  to  all,  except  the  regicides,  he  was  comprehended  in  that ;  since,  though  he 
was  for  changing  the  government,  and  deposing  the  king,  yet  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
patting  him  to  death,  nor  of  the  force  put  on  the  parliament,  but  did  for  some  time,  while 
these  things  were  acted,  withdraw  from  the  scene.  This  was  so  represented  by  his  friends, 
that  an  address  was  made  by  both  houses  on  his  behalf,  to  which  the  king  gave  a  favourable 
answer,  though  in  general  words.  So  he  reckoned  that  he  was  safe,  that  being  equivalent 
to  an  act  of  parliament,  though  it  wanted  the  necessary  forms.  Yet  the  great  share  he  had  in 
the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  in  the  whole  turn  of  affidrs  to  the  total  change  of 
govermnent,  but  above  all  the  great  opinion  that  was  had  of  his  parts  and  capacity  to  embroil 

*  Henry  Marten,  or  u  he  was  UBually  called  Harry  penae  of  a  forfeiture  of  all  hiB  property  and  his  liberty. 

Martin*  'waa  the  son  of  sir  Henry  Marten,  and  a  native  of  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  close  and  miserable  prisoner  in 

Oxfiivd.     He  took  his  degree  of  batchelor  in  arts,  and  Chepstow  Castle.     He  died  there  suddenly  in  1680,  aged 

alterwards  became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  soventy-eight.     One  part  of  the  ruins  of  Chepstow  Castle 

tf addled  upon  the  contiuent ;  and  upon  his  return  married  is  still  known  as  Marten^s  Tower.     He  was  buried  at 

a  rich  wife.     Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  prin-  Chepstow  Church  in  the  chancel,  but  a  late  incumbent, 

copies,  or  father  the  inclinations  of  Marten  were  too  licen-  more  prejudiced  than  discreet    or   charitable,    removed 

tioQs  to  be  quietly  happy.     In  politics  he  was  an  extra-  his  monument  into  the  body  of  the  church,  because  this 

^^^t  republican.     He  told  Clarendon  **that  he  thought  record  of  a  rebel  ought  not  to  stand  near  the  altar  I—- 

DO  oae  man  wise  enough  to  govern  a  nation;**  and  in  all  Bloomfield's  Banks  of  the  Wye»  65. — Wood's  Athena 

hU  speeches,  writings,  and  efiAts,  he  was  a  consistent  Ozon.  ii.  659. — Clarcndon^s  Autobiography,  and  Hist,  of 

Irvellcr — aiming  at  the  redaction  of  all  nobles  and  gentle-  the  Rebellion — Parliamentary  History — Walker*s  History 

■len  to  one  common  level  of  wealth  and  station.     In  his  of  Independency. 

aiorals  he  vns  as  profligate,  for  in  print  he  advocated  the         f  John  Goodwin  was  a  fellow  of  Queen^s  College,  Cam - 

commmiity  of  women ;  and  acting  up  to  his  opinion  was  bridge.     In  1633,  he  was  vicar  of  St.  Stephen*8  paiish, 

a  martyr  for  it,  and  was  Uie  cause  of  his  wife  participating  Coleman  Street,  from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1645,  for 

Ib  the  saflfering  penalty.      Ho  sat  as  one  of  the  king*s  refusing  to  administer  bsptism  snd  the  Lord's  supper  pro- 

jadfct;    signed   the  warrant  for  the  king's  execution;  miscuously.     He  died  in  1665,  aged  seventy- two.     He 

seofled  at  and  sold  the  inagnia  of  royalty ;  but  con>  seemed  to  be  so  &r  from  agreeing  with  any  sect  entirely, 

■steady  opposed  Cromwell  when  he  viras  assuming  the  that  he  was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  Ishmael 

■iagle  sopiemacy.      Many    circumstances  conjoined  to  of  Coleman  Street— being  a  man  by  himself — ^was  against 

save  his  life;  he  pleaded  that  he  had  surrendered,  relying  every  man,  and  had  every  man   almost  against  him." 

upoD  the  ^VMsises  In  the  king's  proclamation  ;  he  bad  been  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  having  caused  dissentions 

the  boon  companion  of  nsaay  now  in  authority ;  nnd  it  was  among  the  opponents  of  Charles  the  Second,  saved  bis 

fiiand  that  the  intrepidity  vrith  which  the  executed  regi-  life,  for  in  the  Healing  Parliament  this  plea  was  uiged 

cides  had  endored  their  exasperated  suflferin^s,  won  to  in  his  favour. — \yood's  Athens  Oxon.  iL  502,.  &c. — 

their  aum  the  pabJic  sympathy.     Notwithstanding,  an  act  Calamy's  Baxter  and  his  Times. 

of  pvikaMut  was  introduced,  and  eTcn  read  a  second         X  '^^^  li&  of  Milton  is  believed  to  have  been  spared 

time  in  the  House  of  CommMis  for  his  execution,  and  through  the  exertions  for   that    purpose    made  by  sir 

tiut  of  CKhteen  others,  aod  vras  then  reluctantly  dropped.  William  Davenant,  the  dramatist,  who  had  been  indebted 

Ii  §hoM  be  xvmarked,  that  this  was  a  proceeding,  afler  a  for  a  like  &vour  to  MUton  at  the  time  monardiy  'wat 


had  fflarf*^,  of  the  parliament  disgrsoefuUy  desify-     abolished. 
m»^the  pcn^ooed.*'     I^is  life  was  spared  at  the  ex- 
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matters  again,  made  the  court  think  it  necessary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  He  was 
naturally  a  very  fearful  man  :  this  one  who  knew  him  well  told  me,  and  gave  me  eminent 
instances  of  it.  He  had  a  head  as  darkened  in  his  notions  of  religion,  as  his  mind  was  clouded 
with  fear  :  for  though  he  set  up  a  form  of  a  religion  in  a  way  of  his  own,  yet  it  consisted 
rather  in  a  withdrawing  from  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or  particular  opinions  or  forms ; 
from  which  he  and  his  party  were  called  seekers,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  some  new  and  clearer 
manifestations.  In  these  meetings  he  preached  and  prayed  often  himself,  but  with  so  peculiar 
a  darkness,  that  though  I  have  sometimes  taken  pains  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  his  meaning 
in  his  words,  yet  I  could  never  reach  it.  And  since  many  others  have  said  the  same,  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  believe  he  hid  somewhat  that  was  a  necessary  key  to  the  rest.  His  friends 
told  me,  he  leaned  to  Origen's  notion  of  an  universal  salvation  of  all,  both  of  devils  and  the 
damned,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence.  When  he  saw  his  death  was  designed,  he  com- 
posed himself  to  it,  with  a  resolution  that  surprised  all  who  knew  how  little  of  that  was 
natural  to  him.  Some  instances  of  this  were  very  extraordinary,  though  they  cannot  be  men- 
tioned with  decency  *.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  where  a  new  and  very  indecent 
practice  was  begun.  It  was  observed  that  the  d3ring  speeches  of  the  regicides  had  left 
impressions  on  the  hearers,  that  were  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  government.  So 
strains  of  a  peculiar  nature  being  expected  from  him,  to  prevent  that,  drummers  were  placed 
under  the  scaffold,  who  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  to  the  public,  upon  a  sign  given,  struck 
up  with  their  drums.  This  put  him  in  no  disorder.  He  desired  they  might  be  stopped,  for 
he  understood  what  was  meant  by  it.  Then  he  went  through  his  devotions.  And,  as  he  was 
taking  leave  of  those  about  him,  he  happened  to  say  somewhat  with  relation  to  the  times, 
the  drums  struck  up  a  second  time  :  so  he  gave  over,  and  died  with  so  much  oompoeedness, 
that  it  was  generally  thought,  the  government  had  lost  more  than  it  had  gained  by 
his  death  t. 

The  act  of  indemnity  passed  with  very  ew  exceptions,  at  which  the  cavaliers  were  highly 
dissatisfied,  and  made  great  complaints  of  it.  In  the  disposal  of  offices  and  places,  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  gratify  all,  so  there  was  little  regard  had  to  men's  merits  or  services.  The 
king  was  determined  to  most  of  these  by  the  cabal  that  met  at  Mistress  Palmer's  lodgings  : 
and  though  the  earl  of  Clarendon  did  often  prevail  with  the  king  to  alter  the  resolutions 

*Thi8  alludes  to  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  his  wife  not  been  one  of  the  kmg*8  judges,  the  House  of  Lords  and 

became  pregnant  bj  him  the  very  night  before  bis  exe-  Commons  afterwards  maintained  that  he  was  mthin  the  act 

cution.     This  enabled  the  earl  of  Dorset  to  say  of  him  of  indemnity.     The  chancellor  assured  the  parliament, 

▼err  wittily,  and  severely  if  in  earnest,  that  he  believed  that  although  the  court  considered  him  a  very  active,  mis- 

his  &chcr  begat  him  after  his  head  was  off. — Oxford  chievous  individual,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a 

edition  of  Buruet*s  History.  rod  over  him,  yet  if  they  petitioned  the  king,  his  life  should 

t  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  is  confessed  even  by  be  spared,  even  though  attainted.     Both  houses  petitioned 

Clarendon  to  have  been  distinguished  for  great  natural  to  that  effect,  consequently  his  life  might  be  considered 

talents,  ready  wit,  and  prompt  powerful  eloquence.     He  secure.     But  the  next,  or  Pensioned  Parliament  passed  an 

was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  principle,  that  all  order  excepting  him  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  three 

power  is  delegated  from,  and  for  the  ben<^t  of  the  people  weeks  afterwards  the  attorney  general  was  ordered  to  pro- 

This  was  an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  estimation  <yf  a  ceed  with  his  prosecution.     This  breach  of  faith  needs  no 

Stuart,  and  was  the  undoubted  cause  of  his  execution,  comment ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  it  was  done  by 

Charles  the  Second  alluded  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  &  Stuart,  and  our  surprise  will  then  cease.     The  account 

and  used  these  words  of  blood—**  Certainly  he  is  too  of  his  trial,  and  of  his  conduct  at  the  place  of  execution, 

dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  was  a  murder  under  a  legal  form.     He  beat  his  opponents 

out  of  the  way.'*     He  matriculated  at  Magdalene  Hall,  4n  argument,  and  is  said  to  have  extorted  from  Mr.  Kel- 

Oxford,  but  at  the  very  outset  declining  to  take  the  oaths  yng,  one  of  the  king's  counsel,  the  disgcsceful  remark, 

of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  he  studied  as  a  private  pupil  that  "  though  they  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him,  thoy 

of  the  master.     Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  undertook  knew  what  to  do  with  htm.**    His  conduct  and  hisaddrees 

his  conversion,  but  he  escaped  from  this  annoyance  to  whilst  upon  the  scaffold  were  becomingly  firm  and  exceL 

America,  and  was  chosen  governor  by  the  men  of  New  lent.     When  his  neck  was  upon  the  block,  he  in  his  last 

England ;   but  disagreeing  in  various  ways  with  those  words  petitioned  God  to  sustain  him  in  this  last  struggle  to 

under  his  rule,  he  returned  home  in  1639,  served  in  par.  glorify  Him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  Him  and  his 

liament,  and  as  treasurer  of  the  navy.      He  sided  with  country  ;  words  that  may  be  admitted  as  an  attestation  of 

the  parliament  in  the  contest  with  Charles  the  V\nt ;  and  his  sincerity  in  the  life  that  was  then  ending. — State 

nmilarly  opposed  the  two  Cromwells.    In  whatever  station  Trials,  ii.  459. — Clarendon*s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  L— 

he  acted  as  a  politician,  he  Is  universally  acknowledged  to  Wood^s  Athenae  Oxon.  U.  291. — Birch*s   Livea.     Like 

have  evinced  the  greatest  sagacity.     He  was  one  of  the  most  other  religious  enthusiasts  he  had  peculiar  notions 

council  of  state,  and  for  a  time  acted  as  its  prcddent.  which  were  adopted  by  man^-,  forming  a  sect  called  the 

Upon  the  Restoration,  although  excepted  at  the  request  of  Vaniats.    Their  peculiar  tenets  may  be  seen  in  the  various 

the  parliament  out  of  the  Br^  decburation,  yet  as  he  had  tracts  he  pttblished,  and  in  Calsmy*s  Life  of  Baxter. 
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taken  there,  yet  he  was  forced  to  let  a  great  deal  go  that  he  did  not  like.  He  would  never 
make  applications'  to  Mistress  Palmer,  nor  let  any  thing  pass  the  seal  in  which  she  was 
named,  as  the  earl  of  Southampton  would  never  suffer  her  name  to  he  in  the  treasury  hooks. 

Those  virtuous  ministers  thought  it  hecame  them  to  let  the  world  see  that  they  did  not 
comply  with  the  king  in  his  vices  *  :  hut  whether  the  earl  of  Clarendon  spoke  so  freely  to 

•  As  notice  ^rat  m^de  at  p.  61  of  the  profligacy  and  for  the  poet  of  guaidian  of  the  laws,  by  beginning  his 

lieentioasneas  of  Charles  the  Second,  wickedness  that  was  criminal  intimacy  with  her  the  very  night  after  his  resto. 

gloried  in  rather  than  concealed ;  how  natnrally  this  tended  ration. — Secret  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 

to  deprave  tho  ptihlic  morals  every  one  is  a  judge,  because  i.  446. 

all  know  the  influence  upon  society  in  genenl  of  tho  It  was  hoped  that,  after  his  marriage  to  the  princess  of 

example  of  its  higher  cUsses.     All  historians  hear  con.  Portugal  in  1662.  he  would  become  less  infatuated  in 

firmiiy  testimony  to  Roger  Coke's  assertion,  that  <*  king  this  attachment;   but  the  influence  of  the  duchess  was 

Cbarlea  left  the  nation  more  vitiated  and  debauched  in  its  observed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  after  that  event, 

manners  than  ever  it  was  bv  any  other  king.**— Detection  The  queen  was  predetermined  never  to  receive  her  rival 

of  Court,  Ac  iL  820.     There  were  other  most  injurious  in   the  king's  affections  at  court ;  but  Charles,  having 

consequences  arising  from  the  profligacy  of  the  king.    His  formed  a  contrary  resolve,  had  the  insulting  cruelty  to 

Bomennis  offspring  by  his  various  concubines  were  made  lead  her  into  the  queen's  chamber  a  day  or  two  after  her 

the  instruments  of  bringing  tho  peerage  to  which  they  were  "rival  at  Hampton-court.    Her  majesty,  though  youthful, 

laised  into  contempt,  and  to  make  the  people  disgusted  at  succeeded  in  restraining  the  just  expressions  of  her  indig- 

the  inJQttica  of  marking  a  commoner's  bastards  with  nation,  and  received  her  with  the  courtesy  she  had  shewn 

iaeunv,  and  a  monarch's  with  patent  honours.     It  was  one  to  the  others  of  the  nobility  who  were  presented  ;  but,  as 

of  these  ennobled  children,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  that  •©on  as  she  sat  down,  nature  broke  from  restraint,  blood 

involTed  England  in  a  dvil  war,  and  brought  the  stain  of  gushed  from  her  nose,  and,  though  relieved  by  this  and  a 

some  of  its  worthiest  blood  upon  the  scaflfbld.  flood  of  tears,  she  fainted,  and  the  court  immediately 

Many  of  the  acts  of  Charleses  mistresses  will  be  men.  ^^ke  up.     Instead  of  rubduing  him  with  shame  and 

tioaed  in  future  pages ;  therefore  a  slight  biogiaphy,  and  a  "pretj  tWs  painful  occurrence  merely  roused  his  indigna- 

few  anecdotes  relative  to  the  seven  chief  of  these  voUries  *»<»  ;  *»«»  fro™  that  period  he  treated  her  majesty  even  in 

of  Yenas,  wiU  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  those  who  will  P«*>lic  with  indiflerenoe  and  indignity,  letting  her  pass  with- 

hereafler  be  mentioned.  out  notice,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  tho 

1.  Mra.  Pfelmer,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  Barbara  duchess.     By  degrees  the  queen's  spirit  was  subdued,  and 

Tilliera,  heiress  of  William,  Viscount  Gimndison.     She  ^^w  mind,  never  very  powerful,  at  length  was  taught  not 

was  maxried  to  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  in  vain  created  earl  to  revolt  at  receiving  her  into  constant  attendance  as  a  lady 

of  Castlemaine,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  bribe  him  to  of  her  bedchamber,  and  to  be  &mUiar  and  merry  with  her 

nt  to  his  own  dishonour.     He  separated  from  his  o^^  >°  public. 

s  wife,  and,  in  open  contempt  of  our  national  To  oppose  or  to  esUblish  the  influence  of  the  duchess 

•ad  of  moral  feeling,  she  was  immediately  created  *»  superiority  over  that  of  the  queen,  had  employed  tho 

J  Noasoeh,  (which  title  might  apply  to  hor  vicious-  intriguing  sagacity,  the  personal  influence,  and  the  best  arts 

aa  well  aa  her  beauty.)  countess  of  Southampton,  of  persuasion,  of  the  two  parUes,  that  then  divided  the 

and  docfaeas  of  Cleveland.     The  earl  of  Dartmouth  con-  »tatesmsn  of  this  country,  and  have  almost  ever  since  been 

irau  the  statement  that  the  king  slept  with  Barbara  YiU  known  as  the  Whigs  and  TorUt, 

Ikis  the  first  night  after  be  came  to  London.     She  was  Clarendon,  then  lord  chanceUor,  was  at  the  head  of  the 

then  pragnant  with  the  child  that  afterwards  was  countess  flrstmamed  party  at  this  time.     He  and  his  friends  used 

of  Suseez.      The  earl  says,  that  though  hor  husband  thmr  utmost  effbrU  to  dissuade  the  king  from  pursuing  his 

hebcved  it  to  be  his  child,  yet  she  was  always  supposed  to  intention,  and  warned  him  of  the  consequences,  by  repre- 

be  the  o8s|icing  of  the  old  eari  of  Chesterfield. Ozfoid  tenting  the  impolicy  as  weU  as  the  sinfulness  of  such  con- 

Bd.  cf  Bnniet*s  ffist.     She  had  six  children,  of  which  the  dnct.     On  the  other  hand,  the  earls  of  Bristol,  Rochester, 

Imv  eonndered  himself  the  father  >.    She  died  in  1709 «.  •»*  others  equally  ambitious  and  profligate,  who  were 

Who  iatrodaoed  this  Uuly  to  the  king's  notice  does  not  loaders  of  the  Tory  party,  and  feared  that  their  opponenta 

s^pear;  hat  he  shewed  his  gratitude  to  God,  and  his  fltnesi  ^uW  ^  immoveably  strengthened  if  the  queen  could 

influence  her  husband,  for  she  was  very  friendly  to  tho 

'  Chaclet  KItzrey,  bom  in  1662;  created,  when  only  chancellor,  paid  their  court  to  the  duchess  of  Clevrland,  and 

thirteen  jeais  old,  duke  of  Southampton,  and,  after  the  were  strenuous  to  increase  towards  her  the  king*B  attoeh- 

deeease  «f  his  mother,  duke  of  Cleveland.     2.  Henry  ment     They  ridiculed  all  scruples  suggested  by  religion, 

Kiirej,  born  in  1663,  and  raised  to  the  peeiage  as  duke  and  found  in  tho  king  an  assenting  auditor  when  they 

of  Gnifton.     3.  George  Fitzroy,  bom  in  1665,  and  made  suggosted  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  we  ought  not  to 

dake  of  HTofffolk.     4.  Anne  Fitzroy,  bom  in  1661,  and  give  way  to  desires  given  us  by  nature ;  for  Charles  once 

■anied  when  thirteen,  to  Thomas  Lemond,  earl  of  Sussex,  told  Dr.  Burnet  that  "ho  could  not  think  God  would 

5.  Chariotte  Fitzroy,  bom  in  1664,  and  married,  when  make  a  man  miserable  only  for  taking  a  little  pleasure  out 

little  Boro  tlsan  twelve,  to  sir  Edward  Henry  Lee,  earl  of  the  way.**     They  suggested  it  as  being  forbidden  by 

of  Urfafield.     6.  Barbara,  bom  in  1672,  who  took  the  manly  pride  to  yield  the  point  to  a  woman  infected  with 

^nSi  at  Pontoise,  in  Pimnce. — Rapin*s  Hist,  of  England,  all  the  caprice  and  jeslousy  natural  to  her  countr}*women. 

by  Tlodal,  ii.  740.  And  they  appealed  to  another  passion,  of  which  he  was 

8  She  had    married,  some  yean  before    this  event,  still  more  the  slave,  when  they  remarked,  that  having 

Mr.  Bobert  Fielding,  known  as  ^  Handsome  Fielding.**  won  the  heart  of  a  noble,  young,  and  beautiful  woman, 

Bt  treated  her  with  insolenee  and  bratality.     She  prose*  whose  father  had  died  whilst  flghting  in  defence  of  tho 

cated  him  Ibrb^amj.  hut  he  was  pardoned  by  queen  Anne,  crown ;  a  woman  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  pre- 

Hii  trial,  which  is  wmth  reading,  is  m  print.     He  is  the  serve  his  love ;  it  would  indeed  be  base  to  leave  her  who 

Crrhmio  of  **  the  Tatler.**— Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Manley  ;  had  now  no  happiness,  no  retreat  from  the  scora  of  the 

Gni^rr's  Biognflucal  Hist.  world  but  ths*  afforded  by  his  tenderness  and  protection. 
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the  king  about  his  courae  of  life,  as  was  giyen  ont,  I  cannot  tell.     When  the  cayaliere  saw 
they  had  not  that  share  in  places  that  they  expected,  they  complained  of  it  so  highly,  that 

UnfoTtunatolj  these  repreBentations  were  certain  to  pre-  proposition.     Under  the  direction  of  the  earl,  a  contnct 

Tail,  for  they  were  in  uniflon  with  his  majesty's  desires,  was  drawn  up,  to  be  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Scotch  par- 

and  the  nnbluabing  avowal  of  bis  fixed  resolve  in  this  liament,  as  both  the  parties  were  under  age,  stipulating 

af&ir  was  conveyed  in  these  words  by  letter  to  the  lord  that  her  estate  in  case  of  her  death,  or  failure  of  issue, 

chancellor,  who  had  absented  himself  from  court,  as  the  should  devolve  upon  her  affianced  huaband  and  his  heirs 

last  means  in  his  power  of  expressing  his  repugnance  to  fbr  ever, 
the  proceeding.     The  words  are  Charleses  own  :  Hitherto  the  affair  had  been  confided  soi^ly  to  the 

"  I  wish  1  may  be  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  as  it 

world  to  come,  if  I  &il  in  the  least  degree  of  what  I  have  now  became  necessary  to  give  the  youth  a  name,  and  at  it 

resolved ;  which  is,  of  making  my  lady  Castlemaine  of  was  intended  to  confer  upon  him  an  Englidi  peerage,  the 

my  wife's  bedchamber :  and  whosoever  1  find  use  any  king  shewed  the  marriage  contract  to  the  lord  chancellor, 

endeavours  to  hinder  this  resolution  of  mine,  except  it  be  Clarendon,  after  perusing  it,  expressed  his  dislike  without 

only  to  myself^  I  will  be  his  enemy  to  the  last  momcL    of  reserve,  not  of  the  match,  but  of  the  young  man's  being 

my  life.     You  know  how  true  a  friend  1  have  been  to  described  as  the  king's  natural  son,  and  then  an  Engli^ 

you  :  if  you  will  oblige  me  eternally,  make  this  business  title  annexed  to  him,  "  which,^  he  said*  ^^  would  have 

as  easy  to  me  as  you  can,  what  opinion  soever  you  are  of;  an  ill  sound  in  England  with  nil  his  majesty's  subjects, 

for  I  am  resolved  to  go  through  this  matter,  let  what  will  who  thought  that  those  unlawful  acts  ought  to  be  oon- 

come  on  it,  which  again  1  swear  befora  Almighty  God ;  cealod,  and  not  published  and  justified  ^**     To  this  just 

therefore,  if  you  desire  to  have  the  continuance  of  my  observation  no  attention  was  paid,  and   the  ill^timacy 

friendship,  meddle  no  more  with  this  business,  except  it  was  thus  announced  and  honoured  of  him  who  is  known 

be  to  beikt  down  all  false  and  scandalous  reports,  and  to  in  our  history  as  the  popular,  the  unfortunate  duke  of 

ftcilitate  what  1  am  sure  my  honour  is  so  much  concerned  Monmouth.     At  a  subsequent  period,  when  it  was  con. 

in ;  and  whosoever  I  find  to  be  my  lady  Castlemaine's  siderod  desirable  by  a  very  numerous  minori^  of  statea- 

enemy  in  the  matter,  I  do  promise,  upon  my  word,  to  men  to  exclude  tlie  duke  of  York  from  succeeding  to  the 

be  his  enemy  as  long  as  I  live.'* — Secret  Hist,  of  Charles  throne,  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  proved  that  Charles  wit 

the  Second,  i.  449.    This  letter  commences  and  concludes  married  to  Lucy  Walters,  and  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth 

with  a  command  to  the  chancellor  to  give  this  information  was  consequently  legitimate,  and  the  right  heir  to  the 

to  his  friends.     To  read  this  unconnected  with  the  details  crown.     The  rumour  of  this  is  said  to  have  originated 

of  the  history,  no  one  would  conceive  that  so  much  for-  with  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  intimated  that  the 

Your,  so  much  rancour,  and  so  much  blasphemy,  could  be  marriage  contract  was  in  a  black  box,  consigned  by  the 

employed  by  "a  praying  king,"  in  order  to  effect  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  the  custody  of  sir  Gilbert  Gerard. — 

insulting  intrusion  of  hit  ttrumpet  into  an  attendanoe  Ralph's  Hist  of  England.     In  contradiction  of  this,  the 

upon  his  unwilling  wife.  lastrnamed  gentleman  deposed,  upon  oath,  **  tliat  he  never 

2.  Lucy  Walters,  who  assumed  the  name  <^  Barlow,  had  any  such  ^liting  committed  to  Iiis  chaige,  nor  did  he 

was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Walters,  esq.,  a  gentleman  ever  see  or  know  of  such  writing :"  and  the  king  himself 

of  Wales.     She  was  handsome,  and,  it  appears,  travelled  had  entered  in  the  council  register,  and  signed  by  sixteen 

to  the  Hague  when  Charles  was  first  there,  for  the  solo  pur-  privy  councillors,  "  that  to  avoid  any  dispute  which  m^bt 

pose  of  becoming  his  mistress.     In  which  design  Charles  hi^pen  in  time  to  come,  concerning  the  succession  to  the 

was  not  at  all  likely  to  disappoint  her.     She  lived  for  crown,  he  did  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

some  years  in  this  intimacy,  but  having  lost  his  affection,  that  he  never  gave,  nor  made  any  contract  of  marriage, 

alie  was  left  at  Paris,  under  the  care  of  a  cleigyman,  nor  was  married  to  Mrs.  Barlow,  alku  Walters,  the  di£ke 

described  by  Kennet  as  *^  late  master  of  the  Charter-house*"  of  Monmouth's  mother,  nor  to  any  other  woman  what- 

who  said  she  led  but  an  ill  life,  and  who  finally  buried  her  soever,  but  to  his  present  wife,  queen  Katherine,  then 

at  that  city.  living'." — Sandford. — Kennet— Echard. 

The  princess  of  Orange,  writing  to  Charles,  concerning         This  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind  that 

Lucy  Walters,  makes  this  excuse  for  her  intriguing  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  not  legitimate  for,  fond  at 

other  men,  an  excuse  that  does  more  disservice  to  her  Charles  was  of  him,  and  detesting  as  he  did  the  queen, 

royal  highness's  character  than  it  extenuates  the  other  there   is   little  doubt  that  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 

offender.     "'  'Tis  a  frailty,  they  say,  is  given  to  the  sex ;  pursue  a  course  that  would  have  forwarded  the  intoesU  «f 

therefore  you  will  pardon  her,  1  hope.**     Lucy  Walters  the  one,  and  have  released  him  from  the  other, 
gave  birth  to  a  boy,  at  Rotterdam,  in  April,  1649,  but  she         It  is  true  that  ike  princess  of  Orange,  in  writing  to  her 

would  not  consent  to  consign  him  to  the  care  of  the  king  brother  concerning  Locy  Walters,  repeatedly  names  her 

for  education.     However,  upon   ner  death,  lord  Crofts  as  hit  Vfife^  but,  conaiderii^  the  lax  delicacy  of  that  age, 

took  charge  of  him.     He  grew  up  extremely  handsome,  this  is  no  evidence  of  her  being  so  legally ;  more  espe<. 

and  readily  acquired  those  aooomplishments  in  which  then  dally  as  hi  one  of  thote  letters  her  royal  highnest  pleads 

consisted  almost  the  whole  of  a  French  gentleman's  edu-  for  her  being  excused  for  intr^ing  with  ether  men. — 

cation.     The  queen  dowager  had  frequently  seen  him ;  Clarendon's  Hist  of  Rebellion.— Secret  Ifitt  of  the  Reign 

and,  in  1662,  by  the  king's  desire,  brought  him  with  her  of  Charles  the  Second,  i.  451.    Clarendon  deaeribet  her 

into  England.     The  king  received  him  with,  and  alwayt  at  a  most  licentious  woman,  and  that  ahe  died  of  a  diaeaae 

continu^  towards  him,  great  fondness,  gave  him  a  libeiml  usual  to  those  who  load  the  life  she  pursued, 
allowance,  but  neglected  his  mental  cultivation.  3.  EliMabeth  Kiliiffrew^  daughter  of  shr  WiUiain  Kil- 

The  countess  of  Wemyss,  by  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  ligrew.     This  gentleman  had  been  the  frithfnl  servant  of 

her  first  husband,  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  was  the — — — • 

heiress  of  his  great  estates,  and  at  this  time  about  ten  or        ^  Secret  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Seeonl* 

twelve  years  old.     Gbneral  Monk  was  believed  to  have  L  456. 

desired  this  prize  for  bis  son,  but,  upon  the  earl  of  Laudei^        '  This  record  of  kingly  virtue  was  net  confined  to  the 

dale's  suggestion  that  she  was  fitting  for  the  king's  young  council-book.    It  was  published  in  the  London  GuMtUt  i 

protegd,  the  geneiil»  like  a  wite  courtier,  supported  that  — Malcolm's  Anecdotes  of  London  t  341. 
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Ihe  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  ezease  the  king's  passing  them  by,  was  apt  to  beat  down  the  valuo 
they  set  on  their  services.  This  kid  the  foundation  of  an  impUicable  hatred  in  many  of 
them,  that  'was  completed  by  the  extent  and  oomprehensiveness  of  the  act  of  indemnity, 
which  cut  off  their  hopes  of  being  reimbursed  out  of  the  fines,  if  not  the  confiscations  of 

those,  who  had  during  the  course  of  the  wars  been  on  the  parliament's  side.  It  is  true,  the 
first  parliament,  called,  by  way  of  derogation,  the  convention,  had  been  too  much  on  that 
side  not  to  secure  themselves  and  their  friends :  so  they  took  care  to  have  the  most  com- 

tke  Mng't  fiMlieT  for  maaj  yean,  and  hit  biognphen  haTe  She  died  in  1 687.    The  king's  progeny  by  this  lady  were 

Btentioned  bis  afipointnient  to  the  office  of  gentleman  ushei  two  sons :  Charles  Beauclerk,  born  in  1670,  and  created 

of  ihe  priry  chamber,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  princi.  duke  of  St  Albans ;  and  James  Beauclerk,  bom  in  1671 . 

pal  nce-ebamberlain  to  the  queen,  as  instaaoes  of  the  who  died  when  nine  years  old    in  France.     The  duke 

kin^s  occaaional  remembrance  of  senriees :  but  they,  of  of  St.  Albans  married  Diana  Yere,  eldest  daughter  and 

oouiae,  were  ignorant  when  they  uttered  this  praise,  that  co-heiress  of  the  last  earl  of  Oxford. — Tindal's  Ri^n's 

hit  daogbter  was  the  king^s  mistress,  a  merit  that  did  not  Hist.  ii.  740. 

paiticularly  qualify  bim,  one  would  think,  to  be  in  close  Eleanor  Owyn  was  a  great  favourite  with   the  king. 

attendanoe  upon  the  queen.  Upon  his  death-bed  it  will  be  seen  he  recommended  all 

^zabetb  Killtgrew  bad  her  infancy  rendered  more  con-  his  children  to  the  especial  care  of  his  brother,  but  he 

spkoous  by   being  created   viscountess  Shannon.     Her  only  particularised  two  of  their  mothers — the  duchess  of 

daoghter,   Charlotte  Jemima   Henrietta  Maria  Fitzroy,  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs.  Owyn ;  his  concluding  words  were, 

had  two  husbands,  Jsmes  Howard,  esq ,  and  sir  William  ^  Do  not  let  poor  Nelly  starve  P— Roger  Coke's  Detee- 

Psston«  eari  of  Yarmouth. — ^Tindal^s  Rapin's  Hist,  of  tion,  ii.  171. 

England,  it  740.  6.  Louue  de   Querouaille  or  QueroviUe^  vulgarly 

Thomaa  Killigrew,  usually  termed,  from  his  wit,  and  pronounced  Carwell,  was  the  most  influential  of  the  Idng's 

the  licenee  permitted  him  by  Charles,  the  kinff*s  jnter^  mistresses,  not  even  excepting  the  duchess  of  Cleveland. 

was  nncle  to  that  monarch's  mistress.     A  jester  is  not  to  She  was  not  a  delicate  besuty,  but  it  was  little  impaired 

be  confounded  with  the  motiejf'/ool  of  previous  centuries,  when  she  was  seventy.     She  died  in  1734,  aged  eighty- 

This  Killigrew,  and  bis  brother  sir  William,  were  men  nine. — Voltaire's  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.—  Onusger's  Biog. 

of  ooosidenble  literary  attainmenu,  and  the  authors  ot  Hist      It  was  the  interest  of  Franee  to  secure  te  itself 

sevenJ  works,  chiefly  dramas.  the  friendship  of  the  English  government,  and  to  effect 

4.  Catherine  Peg.    This    royal    mistress  was    the  this  they  condescended  to  pay,  and  Charles  the  Second  was 

daughter  of  Thomas  Peg,  esq.f  of  the  county  of  Derby,  a  sufficient  traitor  to  his  country  to  receive,  an  annuity. 

She  bad  one  child  by  the  king,  Charles  Fitz-Charles,  bom  Even  this  was  not  considered  a  sufficient  bond  of  leco- 

tn  1658.      He  was  created  earl  of  Plymouth,  and  was  rity  upon  this  base  monarch  ;  and  his  abler,  married  to  the 

killed  in    1680,  before  Tangier.     His  widow,  Bridget,  duke  of  Orleans,  condescended  to  be  the  pander  to  his 

daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Osborne,  duke  of  Leeds,  (or  of  still  more  animal  passions,  and  actually  brought  with  her 

lotd-treasurer  Danby,  aeeording  to  Urunger,)  afierwaids  to  England  the  beautiful,  fiiscinating  Louise  de  Querouaille, 

maiffied  Dr.  Bias,  bishqp  of  Hereford..— Tindal's  Bapin's  who  intended  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  king,  and  to 

ffist.  ii  740.  employ  it  in  fiivour  of  her  native  country. 

Oatherine   Peg    is    sometimes    called  Oreou,   having  She  became  the  favourite  mistress  of  Charles,  and  pre- 

merried  sir  Edward  Oreen,  an  Essex  baronet Wood's  served  her  asoeudancy  until  his  death.     At  the  hour  of 

Fasti  Oxon.  ii.  163,  wltere  there  is  an  account  of  eleven  death  he  recommended  her  repeatedly  to  the  care  of  the 

of  CharWs  illegitimate  children.  duke  of  York.     He  said  he  had  always  loved  her,  and 

6.  EUancr,  or  more  properly  known  as  Neli  Gtryn,  now  loved  her  to  the  last,  and  besought  htm  pathetically 

was  oiiginany  a  vender  of  fruit  at  the  theatres.     She  was  to  be  very  kind  to  her  and  her  son.     To  securo  her  to  hb 

flamed  by  nature  fur  a  comedian,  being  very  vivadoua,  interest,  the  French  king  erected  the  town  ai  Aubigny 

and  of  a  wellrmoolded  ftnrmt  though   below  a  medium  into  a  duchy  and  peerdom,  and  entailed  it  upon  her  and 

stature.     Hart  and  Davis,  then  eminent  actors,  instructed  such  of  her  male  issue  by  the  king  of  England  as  he 

her  in  the  histrionic  art,  and  in  a  short  time  she  became  should  name.     It  was  subsequently  succeeded  to  by  her 

eminently  dbtingnished  in  all  the  most  spirited  chsracters.  son,  Charles  Lenox,  who  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Raeli- 

She  spoke  a  prologue  or  epilogue  admirably.    She  very  mond  in  England.     He  was  bom  in  1672,  was  married 

lardy  appeared  in  tragedy,  but  is  known   to  have  per-  to  a  daoghter  of  lord  Brudenel,  and  died  in  1723.     His 

fbrmed  in  the  chsracter  of  Almahide,  alluded  to  by  lord  mother  was  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth.     She  died 

Lausdowiie  in  his  **  Pngress  of  Beauty"  in  this  line-—  immensely  rich,  having  accumulated  h»  wealth  from  the 

uAjAiusj       _           1.1^         jjf*  two  monarchs  who  patronized  her,  and  from  tliose  who 

-  Axl  Aliulud.  «i«  n»»,  b7  bog.  «iored."  ^jj.^^,^  ^^^^  her  int,re.t  in  their  favour. -TiDdd'. 

The  pert,  vivacious    prattle  of  the  orange  wench   by  Rapin,  H.  740. — Supplement  to  Secret  Hist  of  Charles 

degrees  becsme  a  wit  refined,  sufficiently  to  please  Charles,  the  Second,  ii.  35. 

Itwaa  semeliiDcs  ejrtiavagant,  but,  even  when  mosteocen-  7.  JVary  jDat^.     By  this  mistress  the  king  sppears 

trie,  seemed  so  natuEsl,  that  it  caused  laughter  rather  than  to  have  had  but  one  child,  Mary  Tudor,  bom  in  1763, 

dfa^gnst.     She  was,  or  affected  to  be,  a  friend  of  the  ortho-  and  married  in  1687  to  Francis  Ratcliff,  earl  of  Derwenu 

dox  dcfgy.     It  is  a  well-knewn  fact  that  she  paid  the  water.     Mary  Davis  was  originally  a  comedian  in  the 

debt  of  a  worthy  divine,  whom  she  saw  in  the  hands  ot  duke  of  York^s  theatroL     She  is  said  to  have  captivated 

the  beiliffE.     It  is  equally  trae  that  she  was  once  insulted  Charles  by  singing  ^  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground," 

W  an  Oxfbrd  mob,  who  mistook  her  for  the  duchess  of  in  the  character  of  Celaniot  a  shepherdess  mad  from 

PortSDooCh;  but  she  put  her  head  out  of  theeoach-win-  love.    Nell  Owyn  once  played  her  a  disastrous  trick  by 

Anr,snd  said,  with  her  nsnsl  good  humour — **•  Pray,  good  giving  her  a  violent  cathartic,  when  she  knew  Mrs.  Davis 

peopie,  be  dvil ;  I  am   the  protestant  whore!"     This  was  to  pass  the  night  with  the  kfaig. — Tindal's  Bspin, 

beooje  and  candid  speech  drew  upon  her  the  cheers  and  iL  740.-lGi«inger*s  Biograph.  Hisl.  ▼.  398. 

Umb^  of  the  pepnbwe. — Grainger's  Biog.  Hist.  v.  805. 
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prebensive  words  put  in  it  that  could  be  tbought  of.  But  wben  the  new  parliament  was 
called  a  year  after,  in  which  there  was  a  design  to  set  aside  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  to 
have  brought  in  a  new  one,  the  king  did  so  positively  insist  on  his  adhering  to  the  act  of 
indemnity,  that  the  design  of  breaking  into  it  was  laid  aside.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  owned 
it  was  his  counsel.  Acts  or  promises  of  indemnity,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  held  sacred  : 
a  fidelity  in  the  observation  of  them  was  the  only  foundation,  upon  which  any  government 
could  hope  to  quiet  seditions,  or  civil  wars :  and  if  people  once  thought,  that  those  promises 
were  only  made  to  deceive  them,  without  an  intention  to  observe  them  religiously,  they 
would  never  for  the  future  hearken  to  any  treaty.  He  often  said,  ^^  it  was  the  making 
those  promises  had  brought  the  king  home,  and  it  was  the  keeping  them  must  keep  him  at 
home."  So  that  whole  work  from  beginning  to  the  end  was  entirely  his.  The  angry  men, 
that  were  thus  disappointed  of  all  their  hopes,  made  a  jest  of  the  title  of  it,  ^'  An  act  of 
oblivion  and  of  indemnity ;  and  said,  "  the  king  had  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  for  his  friends, 
and  of  indemnity  for  his  enemies."  To  load  the  earl  of  Clarendon  the  more,  it  was  given 
out  that  he  advised  the  king  to  gain  his  enemies,  since  he  was  sure  of  his  friends  by  their 
principles.  With  this  he  was  often  charged,  though  he  always  denied  it.  Whether  the  king 
fastened  it  upon  him  after  he  had  disgraced  him,  to  make  him  the  more  odious,  I  cannot  tell. 
It  is  certain,  the  king  said  many  very  hard  things  of  him,  for  which  he  was  much  blamed : 
and  in  most  of  them  he  was  but  little  believed. 

It  was  natural  for  the  king  upon  his  restoration  to  look  out  for  a  proper  marriage ; 
and  it  was  soon  observed,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  marry  a  protestant.  He  pre- 
tended a  contempt  of  the  Germans,  and  of  the  northern  crowns.  France  had  no  sister.  He 
had  seen  the  duke  of  Orleans'  daughters,  and  liked  none  of  them.  Spain  had  only  two 
infantas,  and  as  the  eldest  was  married  to  the  king  of  France,  the  second  was  to  go  to 
Vienna :  so  the  house  of  Portugal  only  remained  to  furnish  him  a  wife,  among  the  crowned 
heads.  Monk  began  to  hearken  to  a  motion  made  him  for  this  by  a  Jew,  that  managed  the 
conoems  of  Portugal,  which  were  now  given  for  lost,  since  they  were  abandoned  by  France 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees ;  in  which  it  appears  by  Cardinal  Mazarin's  letters,  that  he 
did  entirely  deliver  up  their  concerns  ;  which  was  imputed  to  his  desire  to  please  the  queen- 
mother  of  France,  who,  being  a  daughter  of  Spain,  owned  herself  still  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  Spain  in  every  thing  in  which  France  was  not  concerned,  for  in  that  case  she  pre- 
tended she  was  true  to  the  crown  of  France.  And  this  was  the  true  secret  of  cardinal 
Mazarin's  carrying  on  that  war  so  feebly  as  he  did,  to  gratify  the  queen-mother  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  own  covetousness  on  the  other ;  for  the  less  public  expence  was  made,  he  had 
the  greater  occasions  of  enriching  himself,  which  was  all  he  thought  on.  The  Portuguese 
being  thus,  as  they  thought,  cast  off  by  France,  were  very  apprehensive  of  falling  under  the 
Castilians,  who,  how  weak  soever  they  were  in  opposition  to  France,  yet  were  like  to  be  too 
hard  for  them,  when  they  had  nothing  else  on  their  hands.  So  vast  offers  were  made,  if  the 
king  would  marry  their  Infanta,  and  take  them  under  his  protection.  Monk  vras  the  more 
encouraged  to  entertain  the  proposition,  because  some  pretended  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  Portugal,  king  Charles  had  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  a  marriage  between 
his  son  and  this  infanta.  And  the  veneration  paid  his  memory  was  then  so  high,  that  every 
thing  he  had  projected  was  esteemed  sacred.  Monk  promised  to  serve  the  interests  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  that  was,  as  sir  Robert  Southwell  told  me,  the  first  step  made  in  that  matter. 
Soon  after  the  king  came  into  England,  an  embassy  of  congratulation  came  from  thence,  with 
orders  to  negotiate  that  business.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  a  pretension  of  merit 
from  the  king  in  behalf  of  that  crown,  mnce  they  had  received  and  entertained  him  at 
Brussels,  when  France  had  thrown  him  off,  set  himself  much  against  this  match ;  and  among 
other  things  affirmed,  that  the  infanta  was  incapable  of  having  children.  But  this  was  little 
considered.  The  Spaniards  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  affirming  any  thing  that  serves  their 
ends :  and  this  marriage  was  like  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Portugsd.  So  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  opposed  it ;  and  little  regard  was  had  to  all  that  he  said  to  break  it  *. 

*  The  enemiet  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  have  tnggested  he  did  to  because,  being  awnre  that  she  was  mc^iable  of 
that  the  propoaal  of  the  Portngueae  Infanta  to  Charles  having  issue,  he  should  thus  secure  the  throne  to  the 
as  a  suitable  wife  originated  with  that  statesman ;  and  that     children  of  his  daughter  by  the  duke  of  Yorlc.     It  is  true 
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At  this  tiine  Monaieiur  Fonqnet  was  gaining  an  ascendant  in  the  conncik  of  France,  car- 
dinal Masarin  falling  then  into  a  languishing,  of  which  he  died  a  year  after.     He  sent  one 
OTer  to  the  Ung  "with  a  project  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  England.     He  was 
addieaaed  £rst  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  enlarged  on  all  the  heads  of  the  scheme 
he  had  brought,  of  which  the  match  with  Portugal  was  a  main  article.     And,  to  make  all 
go  down  the  better,  Fonquet  desired  to  enter  into  a  particular  friendship  with  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  sent  him  the  offer  of  10,000/.,  and  assured  him  of  the  renewing  the  same 
piesent  eveiy  year.     The  lord  Clarendon  told  him,  he  would  lay  all  that  related  to  the  king 
fiuthfolly  before  him,  and  give  him  his  answer  in  a  little  time ;  but  for  what  related  to  him- 
self^ he  said,  be  served  a  great  and  bountiful  master,  who  knew  well  how  to  support  and 
leward  his  servants :  he  would  ever  serve  him  faithfully ;  and,  because  he  knew  h6  must 
serve  those  from  whom  he  accepted  the  hire,  therefore  he  rejected  the  offer  with  great  indig- 
nation.    He  laid  before  the  king  the  heads  of  the  proposed  alliance,  which  required  much 
consultation :  but  in  the  next  place  he  told  both  the  king  and  his  brother  what  had  been 
oflfered  to  himself.     They  both  advised  him  to  accept  of  it.     *'  Why,"  said  he,  '^  have  you 
a  mind  that  I  should  betray  you  ?  "    The  king  answered,  he  knew  nothing  could  corrupt 
him.    '^  Then,"  said  he,  ^^  you  know  me  better  than  I  do  mjrself :  for  if  I  take  the  money 
1  shall  find  the  sweet  of  it,  and  study  to  have  it  continued  to  me  by  deserving  it."    He  told 
them  bow  he  had  rejected  the  offer,  and  very  seriously  warned  the  king  of  the  danger  he 
saw  he  might  fall  into  if  he  suffered  any  of  those,  who  served  him,  to  be  once  pensioners  to 
other  princes.     Those  presents  were  made  only  to  bias  them  in  their  councils,  and  to  dis- 
cover secrets  by  their  means ;  and  if  the  king  gave  way  to  it,  the  taking  money  would  soon 
grow  to  a  habit,  and  spread  like  an  infection  throngh  the  whole  court  *. 

As  the  motion  for  the  match  with  Portugal  was  carried  on,  an  incident  of  an  extraordinary 
natare  happened  in  the  court.  The  earl  of  Clarendon's  daughter,  being  with  child,  and  near 
her  time,  called  upon  the  duke  of  York  to  own  his  marriage  with  her.  She  had  been  maid 
of  honour  to  the  princess  lojzl ;  and  the  duke,  who  was  even  to  his  old  age  of  an  amorous 
disposition,  tried  to  gain  her  to  comply  with  his  desires.  She  managed  the  matter  with  so 
much  address,  that  in  conclusion  he  married  her.  Her  father  did  very  solemnly  protest,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  till  now  that  it  broke  out  f .     The  duke  thought  to  have 

tfaat  ClarendMi  adTocated  this  marriage  imth  the  infanta,  f  This    statement  of  Clarendon*  s    ignorance  of  his 

bat  it  ma  only  consistently  with  the  advice  he  had  always  danghter*8  marriage  is  confirmed  by  Tarious  authorities. 

•feed  to  the  king;  an  advioe  he  probably  urged  more  The  proceedings  attendant  upon  its  discorery  are  fully 

streatioaaly,  fearing  to  bo  suspected  of  the  motive  which,  narrated  in  the  *^  Continuation  of  Glarendou*s  Life,"  ii.  27. 

after  all,  was  attributed  to  him ;   a  degree  of  culpable  Clarendon,  it  seems,  having  the  prospect  of  a  suitable  alii. 

timidity,  of  which  he  afterwards  felt  the  effect  when  one  ance  for  his  daughter,  desired  her  to  return  to  England 

«f  the  ckar)^  against  him  was,  that  he  promoted  a  matri-  from  her  attendance  upon  the  princess  of  Orange.     Upon 

■aonial  alliaoee  with  a  Roman  Catholic  princess.     There  her  arrival,  the  duke  of  York  informed  the  king  of  her 

is  BO  valid  reason  to  believe  that  the  match  was  not  first  being  his  wife,  and  that  she  was  then  pregnant.     Charles 

sageeted  by  the  desire  of  the  Portuguese  court ;  it  was  was  sure  that  Clarendon  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  with  a 

the  interest  of  that  country,  threatened  as  it  was  by  the  kindness  not  unusual  with  him,  sent  the  chancellor's  inti- 

wperior  powers  of  Spain  and  France  to  obtain  England  as  mate  friends  to  break  to  him  the  intelligence.     Clarendon 

a  pTDlectrve  ally.     The  Continuation  of  Clarendon^s  Life  wits  overcome  with  a  passion  of  grief  and  indignation,  and 

slates  tbk  as  the  truth,  and  that  the  project  was  first  men-  told  the  king,  who  kindly  arrived  to  converse  with  him, 

tkioed  to  the  king  by  the  earl  of  BCanchester.    How  much  before  the  interview  was  over,  that  as  a  privy  counril- 

the  mnleh  was  deiiied  by  the  Portuguese  is  demonstrated  lor  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  his  majesty  to   send  his 

by  ^  magnificenee  of  the  dowry,  and  the  advantages  given  daughter  to  the  Tower,  and  that  he  would,  in  his  place  in 

to  Eagland  upon  the  completion  of  the  marriage.     These  parliament,  support  any  measure  that  might  be  introduced 

iRte  500,000/.  in  money;  the  possession  of  Tangier  upon  for  her  punishment.     The  duke  was  firm  in  his  resolu. 

the  African  eoaat  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  the  privilege  don  to  acknowledge  and  abide  by  his  union  with  the  chan. 

■f  a  free  trade  to  their  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  and  cellor^s  daughter,  until  sir  Charles  Berkeley,  mentioned  in 

Bmjl ;  to  laite  the  dowry,  the  queen-mother  of  Portugal  a  previous  note,  declared  that  he  himself  had  been  crimi. 

sold  her  jewels,  much  of  her  plate,  and  borrowed  those  nally  connected  with  her;  a  calumny  he  Invented  to  ingra. 

belongxBg  to  the  chnrcbes  and  monasteries.     The  progress  tiate  himself  with  those  opposed  to  the  match ;  and  which 

of  thia  matrimonial  negotiation,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  he  as  readily  confessed  to  be  false,  when  he  saw  the 

S^paansh  ambassador  and  the  earl  of  Bristol  to  prevent  it,  current  of  opposition  had  ceased.      The  duchess  in   the 

are  folly  related    in    the    ConUnuation  of   Clarendon*s  mean  time  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  presence  of  the 

life,  iL  77,  95. — Wood*s  Athena  Oxon,  ii.  580  ;  the  marchioness  of  Ormond,  the  countess  of  Sunderland,  and 

Im  aatbority  erronooualy  hints,  that  the  earl  of  Bristol  the  bishop  of  Winchester ;  in  answer  to  whose  queries  she 

•■s  ill  naed.  protested,  whilst  in  anguish,  that  she  was  faithful  to  thd 

*  TUs  aoeodoCe  of  danndon'i  integrity  is  related  also  duke,  and  that  he  was  Uie  &ther  of  the  child.     The  moat 

ii  theCtetiavilioA  of  bit  life,  quoted  in  the  last  note,  inveterate  opponent  of  the  marriage  waa  the  queen  dow- 
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shaken  her  from  claiming  it  by  great  promises,  and  as  great  threatenings.  But  she  was  a 
woman  of  a  great  spirit.  She  said,  she  was  his  wife,  and  would  have  it  known  that  she 
was  so,  let  him  use  her  afterwards  as  he  pleased.  Many  discourses  were  set  about  upon  this 
occasion ;  but  the  king  ordered  some  bishops  and  judges  to  peruse  the  proofs  she  had  to 
produce  :  and  they  reported  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the  law  of 
England,  it  was  a  good  marriage.  So  it  was  not  possible  to  break  it,  but  by  trying  how  far 
the  matter  could  be  carried  against  her  for  marrying  a  person  so  near  tlie  king  without  his 
leave.  The  king  would  not  break  with  the  earl  of  Clarendon :  and  so  he  told  his  brother, 
he  must  drink  as  he  brewed,  and  live  with  her  whom  he  had  made  his  wife.  All  the  earl  of 
Clarendon's  enemies  rejoiced  at  this ;  for  they  reckoned,  how  much  soever  it  seemed  to  raise 
him  at  present,  yet  it  would  raise  envy  so  high  against  him,  and  make  the  king  so  jealous 
of  him,  as  being  more  in  his  brothei^s  interests  than  in  his  own,  that  they  looked  on  it  as 
that  which  would  end  in  his  ruin.  And  he  himself  thought  so,  as  his  son  told  me ;  for,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  of  it,  and  when  he  saw  his  son  lifted  hp  with  it,  he  protested  to  him,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  it  broke  out :  but  added,  that  he  looked  on  it  as  that 
which  must  be  all  their  ruin  sooner  or  later. 

Upon  this  I  will  digress  a  little  to  give  an  account  of  the  duke's  character,  whom  I  knew 
for  some  years  so  particularly,  that  I  can  say  much  upon  my  own  knowledge.  He  was  very 
brave  in  his  youth,  and  so  much  magnified  by  Monsieur  Turenne,  that,  till  his  marriage 
lessened  him,  he  really  clouded  the  king,  and  passed  for  the  superior  genius.  He  was  natu- 
rally candid  and  sincere,  and  a  firm  friend,  till  afiiedrs  and  his  religion  wore  out  all  his  first 
principles  and  inclinations.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  understand  afiairs ;  and  in  order  to 
that  he  kept  a  constant  journal  of  all  that  passed,  of  which  he  shewed  me  a  great  deal. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  me  once  a  short  but  severe  character  of  the  two  brothers. 
It  was  the  more  severe,  because  it  was  true.  '^  The  king,"  he  said,  ^'  could  see  things  if  he 
would,  and  the  duke  would  see  things  if  he  could."  He  had  no  true  judgment,  and  was  soon 
determined  by  those  whom  he  trusted  :  but  he  was  obstinate  against  all  other  advices.  He 
was  bred  with  high  notions  of  the  kingly  authority,  and  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  all 
who  opposed  the  king  were  rebels  in  their  hearts  *.  He  was  perpetually  in  one  amour  or 
other,  without  being  very  nice  in  his  choice :  upon  which  the  king  said  once,  ^'  he  believed 
his  brother  had  his  mistresses  given  him  by  his  priests  for  penance  t."  He  gave  me  this 
account  of  his  changing  his  religion :  When  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  trusted  to  him  by  the  parliament, 
and  had  used  him  with  great  respect,  all  due  care  was  taken,  as  soon  as  he  got  beyond 

•ger,  who  came  over  to  England  more  zealously  to  enforce  affections  some  time  after  hit  obtaining  the  crown,  when  he 

her  opposition  ;  and  who  declared,  that  if  erer  the  duchess  created  her  countess  of  Dorchester.     Sho  bore  him  seveFsl 

was  admitted  at  Whitehall,  she  would  at  the  same  instant  children,  and  he  continued  to  visit  her  fiequently.    *'  This.** 

quit  the  palace.     Her  opposition  ceased  suddenly,  and  on  says  six  John  Reresby,  ^*  gare  the  queen  a  great  deal  of 

the  ere  of  her  return  to  France  she  was  recondled  both  uneasiness,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  until  at  length  her 

to  the  chancellor  and  his  daughter.    This  sudden  change  majesty's  party  and  priests  did  so  importune  the  king,  and 

appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  message  to  her  from  the  so  pressingly  remonstrated  ivith  him  on  the  sin  of  this 

French  ministry,  intimating  that  they  should  be  better  amour,  and  the  disparagement  it  would  throw  upon  their 

pleased  if  she  would  be  reconciled  to  her  two  sons,  and  religion,  that  it  was  reported  he  sent  her  word,  cither  to 

those  whom  they  most  truited.     The  particulsrs  are  very  retire  into  Fnmce,  or  to  expect  to  have  her  pension  of 

minutely  detailed  in  the  authority  from  which  this  is  4000/.  a-year  withdrawn.** — Reresby*s  Memoirs,  230.    She 

abstracted.  appears  to  have  retired  into  Ireland,  but  soon  returned.—. 

*  Ignonnce  and  obstinacy  were  the  peculiar  fiullngi  of  Clarendon*8  Correspondence,  i.  544 ;  and,  from  the  same 

James  the  Second's  mind«     All  his  mistakes,  false  opi-  authority,  we  learn,  that,  in  1689,  she  kept  up  an  epiato^ 

nions^  and  crimes,  are  traceable  to   those  mental  deft-  lary  correspondence  with  him  when  in  exile,  which  wee 

ciencies— deficiencies  that  probably  arose  from  the  imper-  intercepted. — Ibid.  ii.  279.     For  this  she  was  in  danger  of 

feet  education  afforded  him.     Clarendon  says  that,  as  a  impeacJiment.->DHlrymple*s  Memoirs,  ii.   186.      Wbea 

youth,  he  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his  mother ;  ^  and  entirely  separated  from  James,  she  married  David,  eari  of 

there  was  not  that  care  for  the  general  part  of  his  educar  Portmore.     She  died  in  1717.     Her  father,  sir  Charles 

tion,  nor  that  indulgence  to  his  person,  as  ought  to  have  Sedley,  though  one  of  the  greatest  profligates  of  his  period, 

been ;  moreover,  the  queen*s  own  carriage  and  behaviour  highly  resented  his  daughter's  dishonour.   A  scene  between 

to  him  waa  at  least  severe  enough.**-^Clarendon*B  Auto-  them  is  admirably  imagined  in  the  novel  of  **  Walter 

biogra|»hy,  i  122.  Colyton.**     He  exerted  himself  most  strenuously  to  effect 

f  This  witticism  was  directed  against  Catherine  Sedley,  the  expulsion  of  James,  caustically  observing  that,  **  in 

who  serves  as  an  example  that  superiority  of  mental  gratitude,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  make  Ua  najesty'e 

•eeomplishments  can  retain  an  influence  over  man  more  dai^hter  a  queen,  as  he  had  made  his  own  a  counteas.**-— 

eodunqg  than  beauty.    She  preserved  her  place  in  James's  Grainger's  Biograph.  Hiat.  vi.  154. 
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sea,  to  foim  him  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  church  of  Enghind :  among  other  things 
much  yna  said  of  the  aathority  of  the  church,  and  of  the  tradition  from  the  apostles  in 
nipport  of  episcopacy :  so  that,  when  he  came  to  observe  that  there  was  more  reason  to 
submit  to  the   Catholic  church  than  to  one  particular  church,  and  that  other  traditions 
might  be  taken  on  her  word,  as  well  as  episcopacy  was  received  among  us,  he  thought  the 
step  was  not  great,  but  that  it  was  very  reasonable  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
Doctor  Steward  having  taught  him  to  believe  a  real  but  inconceivable  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  he  thought  this  went  more  than  half  wsy  to  transubatantiation.     He  said, 
that  a  nun's  advice  to  him  to  pray  every  day,  that,  if  he  was  not  in  the  right  way,  God 
would  set  him  right,  did  make  a  great  impression  on  him ;  but  he  never  told  me  when  or 
where  he  was  reconciled.     He  suffered  me  to  say  a  great  deal  to  him  on  all  these  heads.     I 
shewed  the  difiFerence  between  submission  and  obedience  in  matters  of  order  and  indifferent 
things,  and  an  implicit  submission  from  the  belief  of  infallibility.     I  also  shewed  him  the 
difference  between  a  speculation  of  a  mode  of  Christ's  presence,  when  it  rested  in  an  opinion, 
and  an  adoration  founded  on  it :  though  the  opinion  of  such  a  presence  was  wrong,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  that  alone :  but  the  adoration  of  an  undue  object  was  idolatry.     He 
suffered  me  to  talk  much  and  often  to  him  on  these  heads ;  but  I  plainly  saw,  it  made  no 
impression  ;  and  all  that  he  seemed  to  intend  by  it  was,  to  make  use  of  me  as  an  instrument 
to  soften  the  aversion,  that  people  began  to  be  possessed  with  to  him.     He  was  naturally 
eager  and  revengeful ;  and  was  against  the  taking  off  any,  that  set  up  in  an  opposition  to 
the  measores  of  the  court,  and  who  by  that  means  grew  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  for  rougher  methods.    He  continued  for  many  years  dissemUing  his  religion,  and 
seemed  zealous  for  the  church  of  England :  but  it  was  chiefly  on  design  to  hinder  all  propo- 
vtions,  that  iended  to  unite  us  among  ourselves.      He  was  a  frugal  prince,  and  brought  his 
court  into  method  and  magnificence ;  for  he  had  100,000/.  a-year  allowed  him.     He  was 
made  hi^  admiral,  and  he  came  to  understand  all  the  concerns  of  the  sea  very  particularly. 
He  had  a  very  able  secretary  about  him,  sir  William  Coventry,  a  man  of  great  notions  and 
eminent  virtues,  the  best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  capable  of  bearing  the 
diief  ministry,  as  it  was  once  thought  he  was  very  near  it.     The  duke  found  all  the  great 
seamen  had  a  deep  tincture  from  their  education  :  they  both  hated  popery,  and  loved  liberty. 
They  were  men  of  severe  tempers,  and  kept  good  discipline  *.     But  in  order  to  the  putting 
the  fleet  into  more  confident  hands,  the  duke  began  a  method  of  sending  pages  of  honour, 
and  other  young  persons  of  quality,  to  be  bred  to  the  sea.     And  these  were  put  in  com- 
mand, as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  it,  if  not  sooner.    This  discouraged  many  of  the  old 
seamen^  when  they  saw  in  what  a  channel  advancement  was  like  to  go ;  who  upon  that  left 
the  service,  and  went  and  commanded  merchantmen.     By  this  means  the  virtue  and  disci- 
pline of  the  navy  is  much  lost.     It  is  true,  we  have  a  breed  of  many  gallant  men,  who  do 
distingaish  themselves  in  action ;  but  it  is  thought,  the  nation  has  suffered  much  by  the 
vices  and  disorders  of  those  captains  who  have  risen  by  their  quality,  more  than  by  merit 
orservke. 

The  duchess  of  York  was  a  very  extraordinary  woman.  She  had  great  knowledge,  and  a 
lively  sense  of  things.  She  soon  understood  what  belonged  to  a  princess,  and  took  state 
OB  her  rather  too  much.  She  wrote  well ;  and  had  b^gun  the  duke's  life,  of  which  she 
shewed  me  a  volume.  It  was  all  drawn  from  his  journal,  and  he  intended  to  have  employed 
me  in  canying  it  on.  She  was  bred  to  great  strictness  in  religion,  and  practised  secret  con- 
cession. Morley  told  me,  he  was  her  confessor.  She  began  at  twelve  years  old>  and  continued 
under  hb  direction,  till,  upon  her  fathei^s  disgrace,  he  was  put  from  the  court.  She  was 
generous  and  friendly,  but  was  too  severe  an  enemy. 


*  Janet  found  tlie  teamen  were  actuated  by  the  tame  The^kiE^  flattered  them  all  he  could ;  went  from  ship  to 

hamd  aguntt  the  papal  religion,  when,  as  king,  he  used  ship ;  called  them  hit  children ;  itid  he  had  nothing  to  do 

etvTf  method  to  intndnce  that  creed  among  his  subiectt.  with  their  religion,  and  that  he  granted  liberty  of  oon- 

*  The  kmgt^  myt  lir  John  Reretby,  **  July  13,  1687,  science  to  til;  but  that  he  expected  they  would  behavp 

went  down  to  the  Thames*  month,  as  pretended,  only  to  like  men  of  honour  and  courage  when  there  should  be 

tike  a  view  <ff  the  fleet ;  but  the  real  causo  was  to  appeate  occasion  for  their  service.     They  were  to  &r  gratified 

tbeMtacB,  who  were  mdr  to  mutiny,  because  some  of  that  all  the  pricttt  were  ordered  on  shore." — Reresby's 

^or  cipctini  had  pahZkly  celebrated  matt  in  their  ships.  Memoirs,  266. 
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The  king^s  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloncester,  was  of  a  temper  different  from  his  two 
brothers.  He  was  actiye,  and  loved  business,  was  apt  to  have  particular  friendships,  and 
had  an  insinuating  temper,  which  was  generally  very  acceptable.  Tlie  king  loved  him 
much  better  than  the  duke  of  York ;  but  he  was  uneasy  when  he  saw  there  was  no  post  left 
for  him,  since  Monk  was  general.  So  he  spoke  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  that  he  might  be 
made  lord  treasurer.  But  he  told  him,  it  was  a  post  below  his  dignity.  He  would  not  be 
put  off  with  that,  for  he  could  not  bear  an  idle  life,  nor  to  see  his  brother  at  the  head  of  the 
fleet,  when  he  himself  had  neither  business  nor  dependence.  But  the  mirth  and  entertain- 
ments of  that  time  raised  his  blood  so  high,  that  he  took  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died, 
much  lamented  by  all,  but  most  particularly  by  the  king,  who  was  never  in  his  whole  life 
seen  so  much  troubled,  as  he  was  on  that  occasion.  Those  who  would  not  believe  he  had 
much  tenderness  in  his  nature,  imputed  this  rather  to  his  jealousy  of  the  brother  that  sur- 
vived, since  he  had  now  lost  the  only  person  that  could  balance  him  *.  Not  long  after  him 
the  princess  royal  died  likewise  of  the  small-pox;  but  was  not  much  lamented.  She 
had  lived  in  her  widowhood  for  some  years  with  great  reputation,  kept  a  decent  court,  and 
supported  her  brothers  very  liberally,  and  lived  within  bounds.  But  her  mother,  who  had 
the  art  of  making  herself  believe  any  thing  she  had  a  mind  to,  upon  a  conversation  with  the 
queen  mother  of  France,  fancied  the  king  of  France  might  be  inclined  to  marry  her :  so  she 
wrote  to  her  to  come  to  Paris.  In  order  to  that,  she  made  an  equipage  hi  above  what  she 
could  support :  so  she  ran  herself  into  debt,  sold  all  her  jewels,  and  some  estates  that  were 
in  her  power  as  her  son's  guardian ;  and  was  not  only  disappointed  of  that  vain  expectation, 
but  fell  into  some  misfortunes,  that  lessened  the  reputation  she  had  formerly  lived  in. 
Upon  her  death  it  might  have  been  expected,  both  in  justice  and  gratitude,  that  the  king 
would  in  a  most  particular  manner  have  taken  her  son,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  into 
his  protection :  but  he  fell  into  better  hands ;  for  his  grandmother  became  his  guardian,  and 
took  care  both  of  his  estate  and  his  education  t. 

Thus  two  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  were  cut  off  soon  after  the  Restoration. 
And  so  little  do  the  events  of  things  answer  the  first  appearances,  that  a  royal  family  of 
ttiree  princes  and  two  princesses,  all  young  and  graceful  persons,  that  promised  a  numerous 
issue,  did  moulder  away  so  fast,  that  now,  while  I  am  writing,  all  is  reduced  to  the  person 
of  the  queen,  and  the  duchess  of  Savoy.     The  king  luid  a  veiy  numerous  issue,  though 


*  Heniy,  duke  of  Gloncester,  sometimet  called  Henry 
of  Oatlands,  being  born  at  that  one  of  the  twenty -four 
palaces  of  Charles  the  First,  was  the  youngest  child  of  this 
monarch.  lie  was  but  seven  yean  old  ^-hen  his  father 
was  executed  ;  yet,  young  as  he  was,  the  advice  and  com- 
mands imparted  to  him  at  their  last  interview,  sank  into 
his  mind,  and  were  never  foigotten.  This  pathetic  parting 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  attended  Charles 
at  the  time.  It  was  on  the  day  previous  to  his  decapita- 
tion. The  duke  came  with  his  sister,  the  princess  Eliza, 
beth.  "  The  princess  being  the  elder,  was  the  most  sen- 
■ible  of  her  royal  father's  condition,  as  appeared  by  her 
sorrowful  look  and  excessive  weeping.  Her  little  brother 
seeing  her  weep,  took  the  like  impression,  though  by 
reason  of  his  tender  agCf  he  could  not  have  the  like  appro- 
henaion.  The  king  raised  them  both  from  off  their 
knees,  kissed  them,  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  setting 
them  on  his  knees,  admonished  them  concerning  their 
duty  and  loyal  observance  to  the  queen,  their  mother; 
the  prince  that  was  bis  successor,  and  love  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  his  other  relations.  The  king  then  gave  them 
all  his  jewels,  save  the  George  he  wore,  which  was  cut  in 
an  onyx  with  great  curiosity,  and  set  about  with  twenty - 
one  fUr  diamonds,  and  the  reverse  set  with  the  like  num- 
ber ;  and  then  again  Icissing  his  children,  had  such  pretty 
and  pertinent  answers  from  them  both,  as  drew  tears  of 
love  and  joy  from  his  eyes:  and  then  praying  God 
Almighty  to  bless  them,  he  tamed  about,  expressing  a 
tender  and  fatherly  alfDction.  Most  sorrowful  was  this 
parting :  and  the  yonng  prince  siieddii^  tears,  and  crying 
most  limentably,  movi^  others  to  pity  that  formerly  were 


hard-hearted.  And  at  the  opening  the  chamber-door,  the 
king  returned  hastily  from  the  window,  kissed  them,  and 
so  parted.*' — Wood^s  AthensB  Oxon.  iu  700.  Clarendon 
says,  that  Charles  the  First  repeatedly  impressed  upon 
the  youthful  duke,  that  whatever  attempts  might  be  made 
to  induce  him  to  accept  the  crown  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brothers,  or  to  induce  him  to  change  his  religion, 
he  must  never  assent  to  the  propoaals.  A  command  that 
the  duke,  young  as  he  then  was,  quoted  and  firmly 
adhered  to  when  his  mother,  some  years  after,  used  her 
influence  to  convert  him  to  the  papal  creed..-Xlarendon*s 
Hist  of  Rebellion,  iii.  52,  420.  One  of  Clarendon's 
friends  advised  that  the  duke,  who  was  only  called 
'*  Master  Harry,"  should  be  bound  out  to  some  good 
trade,  that  so  he  might  get  his  bread  honestly.** — South 's 
Sermons,  448..-.He  died  in  1660,  agod  rather  more  than 
twenty  years. 

t  I  do  not  know  what  Burnet  intended  by  the  **  mis- 
fortunes** that  happened  to  the  princess  of  Orange  lessen- 
ing her  reputation.  Whatever  they  were  they  could  not 
lessen  her  merit  as  the  strenuous  alleviator  of  the  distress 
incident  to  the  exile  of  her  brothers.  She  is  described  bj 
other  authorities  as  mild,  patient,  aflectionate,  and  firm- 
minded.  Her  husband  and  herself  fell  victims  to  thtt 
same  eruptive  disease.  She  had  only  just  arrived  in 
England  to  congratulate  her  brother  upon  his  restoration, 
when  the  iktal  disorder  seized  her.  She  was  buried  on 
the  last  day  of  1660,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.—. 

Fenton's  Observations  on  Waller Walker^s  Hist  of 

Independency,  iv.  99.— Clarendon's  Hist,  of  Rebellion. 
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none  by  his  queen.  The  duke  had  by  both  his  wives,  and  some  irregular  amours,  a  very 
uumeroas  issue.  And  the  present  queen  has  had  a  most  fruitful  marriage  as  to  issue,  though 
none  of  tbem  survive.  The  princess  Henrietta  was  so  pleased  "wnth  the  diversion  of  the 
French  courts  that  she  was  glad  to  go  thither  again  to  be  married  to  that  king^s  brother. 

Ab  the  treaty  -with  Portugal  went  on,  France  did  engage  in  the  concerns  of  that  crown, 
though  they  had  by  treaty  promised  the   contrary  to  the  Spaniards.     To  excuse  their 
perfidy,  count  Schomberg,  a  German  by  birth,  and  a  Calvinist  by  his  religion,  was  ordered 
to  go  thither,  as  one  prevailed  with  by  the  Portugal  ambassador,  and  not  as  sent  over  by 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  France.     He  passed  through  England  to  concert  with  the  king 
the  matters  of  Portugal,  and  the  supply  that  was  to  be  sent  thither  from  England.     He 
told  me,  the  king  had  admitted  him  into  great  familiarities  with  him  at  Paris.     He  had 
known  him  first  at  the  Hague,  for  he  was  the  prince  of  Orange's  particular  favourite ;  but 
had  80  great  a  share  in  the  last  violent  ac*tions  of  his  life,  seizing  the  states,  and  in  the 
attempt  upon  Amsterdam,  that  he  left  the  service  upon  his  death,  and  gained  so  great  a 
reputation  in  France,  that,  after  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Turenne,  he  was  thought  the  best 
general  they  had.     He  had  much  free  discourse  with  the  king,  though  he  found  his  mind 
was  so  turned  to  mirth  and  pleasure,  that  he  seemed  scarce  capable  of  laying  any  thing  to 
heart.     He  advised  him  to  sec  up  for  the  head  of  the  protestant  religion :  for  though  he 
said  to  him,  he  knew  he  had  not  much  religion,  yet  his  interests  led  him  to  that.     It  would 
keep  the  princes  of  Germany  in  a  great  dependence  on  him,  and  make  him  the  umpire  of 
all  their  affiiirs ;  and  would  procure  him  great  credit  with  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  keep 
that  crown  in  perpetual  fear  of  him.     He  advised  the  king  to  employ  the  military  men  that 
had  served  under  Cromwell,  whom  he  thought  the  best  officers  he  had  ever  seen :  and  he 
was  sorry  to  see  they  were  dismissed,  and  that  a  company  of  wild  young  men  were  those 
the  king  relied  on.     But  what  he  pressed  most  on  the  king,  as  the  business  then  in  agita- 
tion, was  concerning  the  sale  of   Dunkirk.     The  Spaniards  pretended  it  ought  to  be 
restored  to  them,  since  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Cromwell,  when  tliey  had  the  king  and 
his  brothers  in  their  armies  :  but  that  was  not  much  regarded.     The  French  pretended  that, 
by  their  agreement  with  Cromwell,  he  was  only  to  hold  it  till  they  had  repaid  the  charge  of 
the  war :  therefore  they,  offering  to  lay  that  down,  ought  to  have  the  place  delivered  to 
them.     The  king  was  in  no  sort  bound  by  this :  so  the  matter  under  debate  was,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  sold  ?     The  military  men,  who  were  believed  to  be  corrupted  by 
France,  said,  the  place  was  not  tenable ;  that  in  time  of  peace  it  would  put  the  king  to  a 
great  charge,  and  in  time  of  war  it  would  not  quit  the  cost  of  keeping  it.     The  earl  of 
Clarendon  siud,  he  understood  not  those  matters,  but  appealed  to  Monk's  judgment,  who 
did  positively  advise  the  letting  it  go  for  the  sum  that  France  offered.    To  make  the  business 
go  the  easier,  the  king  promised,  that  he  would  lay  up  all  the  money  in  the  Tower ;  and  that 
it  should  not  be  touched,  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions.     Schomberg  advised,  in  oppo- 
ation  to  all  this,  that  the  king  should  keep  it ;  for,  considering  the  naval  power  of  England, 
it  could  not  be  taken.     He  knew  that,  though  France  spoke  big,  as  if  they  would  break 
with  England  unless  that  was  delivered  up,  yet  they  were  far  from  the  thoughts  of  it.     He 
had  considered  the  place  well,  and  he  was  sure  it  could  never  be  taken,  as  long  as  England 
was  master  of  the  sea.     The  holding  it  would  keep  both  France  and  Spain  in  a  dependence 
upon  the  king.     But  he  was  singular  in  that  opinion  :  so  it  was  sold ;  and  all  the  money 
that  was  paid  for  it,  was  immediately  squandered  away  among  the  mistress's  creatures. 

By  this  the  king  lost  his  reputation  abroad.  Tlie  court  was  believed  venal.  And  because 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  in  greatest  credit,  the  blame  was  cast  chiefly  on  him  ;  though  his 
see  assured  me,  he  had  kept  himself  out  of  that  affair  entirely  *.     The  cost  bestowed  on  that 

*  Bj  MoDtiepr  d*Eetnde*i  letters,  published  some  years  said  am  munitions,  artillery,  and  stores  were  worth.'" — State 

after  the  anthor^s  death,  it  should  seem,  that  the  earl  of  Trials,  ii.  557.  fol.     In  the  Continuation  of  Lord  Ck- 

ClatmdoD  had  a  eontideiable  share  in  that  negotiation.  rendon^s  Life,  there  is  a  very  particular  account  of  his 

The  eleventh  article  in  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  lordship's  conduct  in  this  transaction.  In  this  authority  it  is 

of  darendon    waa,    "  that     be    advised   and    effected  decidedly  sUted,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the 

the  sale  of  Daakirk  to  the  l^nch  king,  being  part  of  his  town,  a  sale  the  proposal  of  which  originated  with  the  earl 

mi^eaty's  dominioiis ;  together  with  the  ammunitions,  artil-  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer.     The  proposition  was  su|^ 

ki7,  and  store*  tbcve,  sad  for  no  greater  value,  than  the  ported  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  earl  of  Siindwich^ 
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pl^  since  that  time,  and  the  great  prejudice  we  have  suffered  hy  it,  has  made  that  sale  to  be 
often  reflected  on  very  seTerely.  But  it  was  pretended  that  Tangier,  which  was  offered  as 
a  part  of  the  portion  that  the  infanta  of  Portugal  was  to  bring  with  her,  was  a  place  of 
much  greater  consequence.  Its  situation  in  the  map  is  indeed  very  eminent.  And  if  Spun 
had  been  then  in  a  condition  to  put  any  restraint  on  our  trade,  it  had  been  of  great  use  to  us ; 
especially,  if  the  making  a  mole  there  had  been  mose  practicable,  than  it  proved  to  be.  It 
was  tlien  spoken  of  in  the  court  in  the  highest  strains  of  flattery.  It  was  said,  this  would 
not  only  give  us  the  entire  command  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  but  it  would  be  a  place  of 
safety  for  a  squadron  to  be  always  kept  there,  for  securing  our  West  and  East  India  trade. 
And  such  mighty  things  were  said  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  king's  reign  to 
make  England  as  glorious  abroad,  as  it  was  happy  at  home :  though  since  that  time  we  have 
never  been  able,  either  by  force  or  treaty,  to  get  ground  enough  round  the  town  from  the 
Moors,  to  maintain  the  garrison.  But  every  man  that  was  employed  there  studied  only  his 
own  interest,  and  how  to  rob  the  king.  If  the  money,  that  was  laid  out  in  the  mole  at  dif- 
ferent times,  had  been  raised  successively,  as  fast  as  the  work  could  be  carried  cu,  it  might 
have  been  made  a  very  valuable  place.  But  there  were  so  many  discontinuings,  and  so  many 
new  undertakings,  that  after  an  immense  charge  the  court  grew  weary  of  it :  and  in  the  year 
1688  they  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to  bring  away  the  garrison,  and  to  destroy  all  the  works. 

This  matter  of  the  king's  marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal  was  at  last  concluded. 
The  earl  of  Sandwich  went  for  her,  and  was  the  king's  proxy  in  ihe  nuptial  ceremony.  The 
king  communicated  the  matter  both  to  the  parliament  of  England,  and  Scotland.  And  so 
strangely  were  people  changed,  that  though  they  all  had  seen  the  mischievous  effects  of  a 
popish  queen  in  the  former  reign,  yet  not  one  person  moved  against  it  in  either  pariiament, 
except  the  earl  of  Cassilis  in  Scotland  ;  who  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  marry  a 
protestant.  He  had  but  one  to  second  him  :  so  entirely  were  men  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another. 

When  the  queen  was  brought  over,  the  king  met  her  at  Winchester  in  summer  1662.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  came  to  perform  the  ceremony :  but  the  queen  was  bigoted  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  would  not  say  the  words  of  matrimony,  nor  bear  the  sight  of  the 
archbishop.  The  king  said  the  words  hastily :  and  the  archbishop  pronounced  them  married 
persons.  Upon  this  some  thought  afterwards  to  have  dissolved  the  marriage,  as  a  marriage 
only  de  factOy  in  which  no  consent  had  been  given.  But  the  duke  of  York  told  me,  they  were 
married  by  the  lord  Aubigny,  according  to  the  roman  ritual,  and  that  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  witnesses :  and  he  added,  that,  a  few  days  before  he  told  me  this,  the  queen  had  said  to 
him,  that  she  heard  some  intended  to  call  her  marriage  in  question ;  and  that,  if  that  was 
done,  she  must  call  on  him  as  one  of  her  witnesses  to  prove  it.  I  saw  the  letter  that  the 
king  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  the  day  after  their  marriage,  by  which  it  appeared  very 
plainly  that  the  marriage  was  consummated,  and  that  the  king  was  well  pleased  with  her. 
The  king  himself  told  me,  she  had  been  with  child :  and  Willis  the  great  physician  told 
Dr.  Lloyd,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that  she  had  once  miscarried  of  a  child,  which  was  so  hi 
advanced,  that,  if  it  had  been  carefully  looked  to,  the  sex  might  have  been  distinguished. 
But  she  proved  a  barren  wife,  and  vras  a  woman  of  a  mean  appearance,  and  of  no  agreeable 
temper :  so  that  the  king  never  considered  her  much.  And  she  made  ever  after  but  a 
very  mean  figure.     For  some  time  the  king  carried  things  decently,  and  did  not  visit  bis 

•ir  Geoine  Carteret^  all  military  authoritiea ,  by  both  ■»-  reaideDM  baTing  been  enlarged  aooo  after  the  town  waa  aold, 

cretarica  of  state,  by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  king,  it  waa  long  aatiriaed  by  the  name  of  Dunkirk  Houaa,  aa 

When  the  subject   waa  finally  debated,  the  chancellor  intimation  that  the  bribe  he  received  to  content  to  the  aale 

being  ooniined  by  the  gout,  all  the  aboye-named  magnatea  had  enabled  him  to  increaae  the  size  of  hta  dwelling. 

met  in  hia  chamber.      Upon  their  entrance,  the  earl  of  Andrew  Marvel  aeverely  attacked  the  earl  in  the  Houae  of 

SoQtLampton  said  to  the  king  jeating,  and  alluding  to  the  Commooa,  and  in  one  of  hia  aatirea,  for  he  waa  a  poet  as 

chanoeUor'a  dialike  of  the  meaaure,  that  he  had  better  weU  aa  a  logblator,  he  thna  apoatrophiaea  him  : 

take  the  ehaaoelWa  ataff  from  him,  otherwise  hia  head        ..i,    ,        ._•     •    o^n     »    «  u*  «:»w  ix  «- 

Clarendon  m  opposition  to  thia  meaaure  waa  the  earl  of        a'umixk.,  uuwuiuiiib  ocoiwuu,  humt^i.  <-i«u«7. 

8t  Albans-^Continnation  of  Clarendon*  a  Life,  ii.  204.         Thcae  linea  are  alluaive  to  the  war  with  HoUand,  and 

The  popular  opinion  waa  againat  Clarendon,   and    hia    the  diimantUng  of  the  Scotch  forts. 
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mistress  openly-  But  he  grew  weary  of  that  restraint ;  and  sliook  it  off  so  entirely,  that  he 
had  ever  after  that  mistress  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  particular  reproach  of  all  that  served  about  him  in  the  church.  lie  usually  came  from  his 
mistress's  lodgings  to  clmrch,  even  on  sacrament  days.  He  held  as  it  were  a  court  in  them  : 
lod  all  his  ministers  made  application  to  them.  Only  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Southampton 
wonld  never  so  much  as  make  a  visit  to  any  of  them,  which  was  maintaining  the  decencies  of 
Tiitue  in  a  very  solemn  manner.  The  lord  Clarendon  put  the  justice  of  the  nation  in  very 
good  hands  ;  and  employed  some  who  had  been  on  the  bench  in  Cromwell's  time,  the  famous 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  particular. 

Tlie  hiisincss  of  Ireland  was  a  harder  province.     The  Irish  that  had  been  in  the  rebellion 
had  made  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  acting  in  the  king's  name,  though  he  had  no 
legal  power  under  the  great  seal,  the  king  being  then  a  prisoner.  But  the  qaeen-mother  got,  as 
tliey  gave  out,  the  crown  of  France  to  become  the  guarantee  for  the  performance.     By  the 
treaty  they  were  to  furnish  him  with  an  army,  to  adhere  to  the  king's  interests,  and  serve 
under  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  and  for  this  they  were  to  be  pardoned  all  that  was  passed,  to 
have  the  open  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  a  free  admittance  into  all  employments,  and  to 
have  a  free  parliament  without  the  curb  of  Poynings'  law.*      But  after  the  misfortune  at 
Dublin,  they  set  up  a  supreme  council  again,  and  refused  to  obey  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  in 
which  the  pope's  nuncio  conducted  them.  After  some  disputes,  and  that  the  duke  of  Ormond 
saw  he  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  be  commanded  by  him  any  more,  he  leffc  Ireland.  And 
Cromwell  came  over,  and  reduced  the  whole  country,  and  made  a  settlement  of  the  confiscated 
estates,  for  the  pay  of  the  undertakers  for  the  Irish  war,  and  of  the  officers  that  had  served 
in  it.     The  king  had  in  his  declaration  from  Breda  promised  to  confirm  the  settlement  of 
Ireland.     So  now  a  great  debate  arose  between  the  native  Irish  and  the  English  settled  in 
Ireland.     The  former  claimed  the  articles  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  granted  them.     He 
in  answer  to  this  said,  they  had  broken  them  first  on  their  part,  and  so  had  forfeited  their 
claim  to  them.     They  seemed  to  rely  much  on  the  court  of  France,  and  on  the  whole  popish 
party  abroad,  as  they  were  the  most  considerable  branch  of  it  here  at  home.     But  England 
did  naturally  incline  to  support  the  English  interests.      And,  as  that  interest  in  Ireland  had 
gone  in  very  unanimously  to  the  design  of  the  king's  restoration,  and  had  merited  much  on 
that  account,  so  they  drew  over  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  join  with  them,  in  order  to  an  act 
oonfiiming  Cromwell's  settlement.     Only  a  court  of  claims  was  set  up,  to  examine  the  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  the  Irish,  who  had  special  excuses  for  themselves,  why  they  should  not  be 
included  in  the  general  forfeiture  of  the  nation.  Some  were  under  age  :  others  were  travelling, 
or  serving  abroad ;  and  many  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  king's  service,  when  he  was 
in  Flanders ;  chiefly  under  the  duke  of  York,  who  pleaded  much  for  them,  and  was  always 
depended  on  by  them,  as  their  chief  patron.     It  was  thought  most  equitable,  to  send  over 
men  from  England,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  interests  or  passions  of  the  parties  of  that 
kingdom,  to  try  those  claims.  Their  proceedings  were  much  cried  out  on :  for  it  was  said, 
that  every  man's  claim,  who  could  support  it  with  a  good  present,  was  found  good,  and  that 
all  the  members  of  that  court  came  back  very  rich.     So  that,  though  the  Irish  thought  they 
had  not  justice  enough  done  them,  the  English  said  they  had  too  much.     When  any  thing 
was  to  be  proved  by  witnesses,  sets  of  them  were  hired,  to  depose  according  to  the  instructions 
given  them.    This  was  then  cried  out  on,  as  a  new  scene  of  wickedness,  that  was  then  opened, 
Md  which  must  in  the  end  subvert  all  justice  and  good  government.  The  infeciion  has  spread 
since  that  time,  and  crossed  the  sea.     And  the  danger  of  being  ruined  by  false  witnessses  has 
become  so  terrible,  that  there  is  no  security  against  it,  but  from  the  sincerity  of  juries.   And 
if  these  come  to  ho  packed,  then  all  men  may  be  soon  at  mercy,  if  a  wicked  government 
riioold  set  on  a  violent  prosecution,  as  has  happened  oftener  than  once.     I  am  not  instructed 
enough  in  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland,  to  carry  this  matter  into  farther  particulars.    The  English 

*  TUt  kw  «u  wo  Bsmed  from  its  being  passed  by  the  of  that  act,  wbich  \pere  in  force  in  England    sfaonld  ha^a 

Imb  parlSaaifeat,  at  the  time  air  Edward  PoyningH  was  equal  force  in  Ireland. — BJackstone^s  Oommentiiiios,  I. 

lord  iieoteaaat.  It  is  among  the  Irish  statutes,  10  Hen.  VII.  103. 
c  2,  aad  enacts  that  all  statutes,  previous  to  the  passing 
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interest  was  managed  chiefly  hy  two  men  of  a  very  indifferent  reputation :  tlie  eaxls  of 
Anglesey  and  Orrery  *.  The  chief  manager  of  the  Irish  interest  was  Richard  Talbot,  one  of 
the  duke's  bed-chamber  men,  who  had  much  cunning,  and  had  the  secret  both  of  his  mastei^s 
pleasures,  and  of  his  religion,  for  some  years,  and  was  afterwards  raised  by  him  to  be  earl 
and  duke  of  Tyrconnel.  Thus  I  have  gone  over  the  seycral  branches  of  the  settlement  of 
matters  after  the  Restoration.  I  have  reserved  the  affairs  of  the  church  last,  as 
those  about  which  I  have  taken  the  most  pains  to  be  well  informed ;  and  which  I  do 
therefore  offer  to  the  reader  with  some  assurance,  and  on  which  I  hope  due  reflection  wiU  be 
made. 

At  the  Restoration,  Juxon,  the  most  ancient  and  most  eminent  of  the  former  bishops,  who 
had  assisted  the  late  king  in  his  last  hours,  was  promoted  to  Canterbury,  more  out  of  decency, 
than  that  he  was  then  capable  to  flU  that  post ;  for  as  he  was  never  a  great  divine,  so  he  was 
now  superannuated.  Though  others  have  assured  me,  that  after  some  discourses  with  the  king 
he  was  so  much  struck  with  what  he  observed  in  him,  that  upon  that  he  lost  both  heart  and 
hope.  The  king  treated  him  with  outward  respect,  but  had  no  great  regard  to  him.  Sheldon 
and  Morley  were  the  men  that  had  the  greatest  credit.  Sheldon  was  esteemed  a  learned  man 
before  the  war :  but  he  was  now  engaged  so  deep  in  politics,  that  scarce  any  prints  of  what 
he  had  been  remained.  lie  was  a  very  dexterous  man  in  business,  had  a  great  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  a  very  true  judgment.  He  was  a  generous  and  charitable  man.  He  had  a 
great  pleasantness  of  conversation,  perhaps  too  great.  He  had  an  art,  that  was  peculiar  to 
him,  of  treating  all  that  came  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner  :  but  few  depended  much 
on  his  professions  of  friendship.  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at 
all :  and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  government,  and  a  matter  of  policy. 
By  this  means  the  king  came  to  look  on  him  as  a  wise  and  honest  clergyman.  Sheldon  was 
at  first  made  bishop  of  London,  and  was  upon  Juxon  s  death  promoted  to  Canterburyf . 
Morley  had  been  first  known  to  the  world  as  a  friend  of  the  lord  Falkland' s :  and  that  was 
enough  to  raise  a  man's  character.  He  had  continued  for  many  years  in  the  lord  Clarendon's 
family,  and  was  his  particular  friend.  He  was  a  Calvinist  with  relation  to  the  Arminian 
points,  and  was  thought  a  friend  to  the  puritans  before  the  wars :  but  he  took  care  after  his 
promotion  to  free  himself  from  all  suspicions  of  that  kind.  He  was  a  pious  and  charitable 
man,  of  a  very  exemplary  life,  but  extremely  passionate,  and  very  obstinate.     He  was  first 

*  Arthnr  Anneskj,  carl  of  Anglesca,  is  one  of  tboso  Budgell^i  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles ;  Cartels  Life  of  the 

characters  that  the   historian  cannot  record  as  either  a  Duke  of  Onnond ;  Coz^s  Historj  of  Ireland.     See  also 

faithful,  or  as  a  profligate  minister  of  the  government,  article  **  Boyle,"  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

There  is  a  full  and  interesting  narrative  of  his  life  in  the  f  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon  had  the  merit  and  satisiaction  of 

Biographia  Britannica,  vindicating  him  snooessfully  from  winning  the  highest  distinctions  of  his  profession  by  the 

the  severe  reflections  of  Burnet  and  Wood,  yet,  as  is  exertion  of  his  unaided  talents.  His  father  was  a  &voarita 

observed  by  Dr.  Kippis,  we  search  in  vain  for  a  perfect  domestic  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Shrewsbury.     He  rapidly  dia. 

consistency  in  the  earl  of  Anglesea^s  character.     A  man  tinguished  himself,  and  having  obtained  the  &mily  chap- 

who  began  with  appearing  for  Charles  the  First,  and  then  laincy  of  lord-keeper  Coventry,  was,  by  that  great  lawyer, 

was  zealous  for  the  parliament ;  who  was  president  of  the  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Charles  tho  First,  who  made 

republican  council  of  state,  and  ardent  for  the  restoration  him  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  clerk  of  his  closet.    He  had 

of  monarchy ;  who  could  maintain  his  post  for  twenty-  previously  been  elected  warden  of  All  Souls*  Collegeu 

two  years  of  such  a  reign  as  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  Upon  the  Restoration,  he  wu  preferred  to  tho  deanery  of 

and  afterwards  manage  so  as  to  be  thought  of  for  lord  the  chapel  royal,  and  finally  succeeded  Dr.  Juxon,  in  the 

chancellor  to  king  James  the  Second,  must  have  been  of  a  bishopric  of  London,  and  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 

▼ery  accommodating  turn  of  mind.      He  wrote  a  very  He  had  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  Charles  the  Second, 

spirited  remonstrance  to  Charles  the  Second,  warning  him  for  Clarendon  informs  us,  that  during  that  king's  exile, 

agninst  an  infraction  of  the  laws ;  but  he  did  not  protest  Sheldon  supplied  him  with  money  from  bis  own  private 

with  other  lords,  in  1675,  against  the  Test  Act;  yet  he  funds.     He  was  bom  in  1598,  and  died  in  1677*     From 

voted,  though  alone,  against  the  Irish  Plot  *,   protested  the  tinse  of  his  being  made  bishop  of  London,  to  his 

also,  without  a  companion,  against  the  attainder  of  the  earl  decease,  hia  brother  told  Anthony  Wood,  he  had  spent 

of  Strafford ;  and  voted  with  the  earl  of  Clare  against  66,000/.  in  charities,  and  public  benefits.     The  erection  of 

passing  the  bill.     He  will  be  noticed  in  future  pagea.     He  the  theatre  at  Oxford  cost  him  16,000/.  and  2,000/.  more 

died  in  1686,  aged  seventy-thiee.  for  a  fnnd  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Amoi^  all  his  acquaintance 

Roger  Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery,  though  a  licentious  liver,  he  wus  distinguished  for  his  learning,  benevolence,  and 

was  a  good  soldier,  a  discreet  statesman,  and,  though  an  prudence.    Sir  Francia  Wenman,  who  met  him  frequently 

indifferent  author,  yet,  was  a  bountiful  patron  of  literature,  at   lord     Falkland  ^    often    said,  "Dr.    Sheldon    waa 

He  died  in  1679,  aged  fifty.nine.  For  more  information  re-  bom  and  bred  to  be  archlnshop  of  Canterbury.**— Wood's 

lative  to  Irish  aflfairsat  this  period,  the  reader  may  consult,     Athena  Oxon.  ii.  162. — Clarendon^s  Life,  1.   125 Bio* 

with  advantage,  Morice*s  Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Orrery ;  graphia  Britannica. 
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made  bishop  of  "Worcester  *.     Doctor  Hammond,  for  whom  that  see  was  designed,  died  a 

httle  before  the  fiestoration,  which  was  an  nnspeakable  loss  to  the  church :  for,  as  he  was  a 

man  of  great  learning,  and  of  most  eminent  merit,  he  having  been  the  person,  that  during 

the  bad  times  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the  church  in  a  very  singular  manner,  so  he  was  a 

very  moderate  man  in  his  temper,  though  with  a  high  principle ;  and  probably  he  would 

have  fallen  into  healing  counsels.    He  was  also  much  set  on  reforming  abuses,  and  for  raising 

in  the  clergy  a  due  sense  of  the  obligations  they  lay  under.     But  by  his  death  Morley  was 

adTanoed  to  Worcester :  and  not  long  after  he  was  removed  to  Winchester,  void  by  Duppa's 

death,  who  had  been  the  king's  tutor,  though  no  way  fit  for  that  post ;  but  he  was  a  meek 

and  humble  man,  and  much  loved  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper ;  and  would  have  been 

more  esteemed,  if  he  had  died  before  the  Restoration ;  for  he  made  not  that  use  of  the  great 

wealth  that  flowed  in  upon  him,  that  was  expected.  Morley  was  thought  always  the  honcster 

man  of  the  two,  as  Sheldon  was  certainly  the  abler  man  t. 

The  first  point  in  debate  was,  whether  concessions  should  be  made,  and  pains  taken  to  gair 
the  dissenters,  or  not ;  especially  the  presbyterians.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  much  for 
it ;  and  got  the  king  to  publish  a  declaration  soon  after  his  Restoration  concerning  ecclesi- 
astical affiEiirs,  to  which  if  he  had  stood,  very  probably  the  greatest  part  of  them  might  have 
been  gained.  But  the  bishops  did  not  approve  of  this :  and  after  the  service  they  did  that 
lord  in  the  duke  of  York's  marriage,  he  would  not  put  any  hardship  on  those  who  had  so 
fflgnally  obliged  him.  This  disgusted  the  lord  Southampton,  who  was  for  carrying  on  the 
design,  that  had  been  much  talked  of  during  the  wars,  of  moderating  matters  both  with 
relation  to  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  worship  and  ceremonies :  which  created 

*  Dr.  Ocoifs  Morley,  thongb  of  more  gentle  extraction  four  honn.     This  abetemiousnew  and  regularity  prMenred 

tkia  his  friend  Sheldon,  waa  like  him  chiefly  indebted  to  a  good  natural  constitution :  he  passed  from  in&ncy  to  the 

kis  owB  merits  for  his  success  in  life.     His  father  died  graTe,  a  space  of  seventy-four  years,  without  being  con. 

when  he  was  but  six  years  old,  and  his  mother  left  him  an  fined  to  his  bed  by  sickness  more  than  twice.     He  died  in 

orphan  before  he  was  twelTe— an  orphan  without  any  patri-  1684.     His  writings  are  chiefly  polemical ;  in  the  prefiice 

mooy,  this  being  lost  by  his  &ther    rendering  himself  to  a  Tolume  of  his  tracts,  published  in  1683,  is  a  good 

JiaUe  for  the  debts  of  others.     After  passing  through  the  account  of  the  religious  character  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 

vswd  aniTersity  degrees  with  distinction,  he  was  invited  of  York,  previous  to  her  changing  her  communion.     She 

to  aeoepi  the  domestic  chaplaincy   of  the  earl  of  Caer-  had  been  under  his  care  and  tuition  whilst  he  resided  with 

MTToo,  and  remained  in  that  nobleman*s  &mily,  which,  the  &mily  at  Antwerp. — Wood's  Athenn  Oxon.  ii.  770, 

my%  Clarendon,  needed  a  wise  and  wary  director,  until  he  fo. — Clarendon's  Autobiography,  i.  25.—  Life  of  Waller, 

was  forty-three.      He  was  deeply  versed  in  theological  prefixed  to  his  works,— Biographia  Britannica. 

fiteratnre,  was  a  good  classic  scholar,  but  was  even  still  f  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  was  one  of  the  greatest  oma- 

mote  eminent  for  his  wit.     This  dangerous  gift,  though  ments  of  the  English  church.  He  was  a  consistent,  uncom- 

■sed  by  him  with  great  discretion,  and  never  unkindly,  was  promising  royalist     Charles  the  First  had  him  constantly 

too  frequently  interpreted  to  his  disadvantage.      Thus,  in  attendance  until  all  his  suite  were  removed. 

besag  asked  by   a  grave  country  gentleman,  who  was  His   **  Practical  Catechism,*'  and  '*  Annotations  upon 

drsi s  of  hearing  their  tenets,  **  what  the  Arminians  the  New  Testament,**  are  two  of  the  best  works  in  our 

held,**  Morley  laughingly  replied,  that  ^they  held   all  voluminous  theological  literature.     He  died  in  1660,  aged 

iIk  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England,*'  and  this  was  fifty-five.     His  '*  Life,**  by  Dr.  Fell,  contains  a  good  deal 

seriously  disseminated  as  Mr.  Morley's  definition  of  Amii-  of  interesting  information  relative  to  the  transactions  of 

Throoghout  his  life  he  was  intimate  with  the  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles.      Wood  gives  him  this 

fiteiary  characters  of  that  period.     When  a  young  extremely  laudatory  character.     **  Great  were  his  natural 

J  being  one  of  those  particularly  noticed  by  **  rare  Ben  abilities,  greater  his  acquired ;  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 

JoiMon,*' he  was  always  considered  as  one  of  those  familiarly  arts  he  was  most  accurate.     He  was  also  eloquent  in  the 

known  as  his  **  sons.**  Lord  Falkland,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  tongues;  exact  in  ancient  and  modem  writen ;  well- versed 

CfaiUiiigworth,  and   Edmund  Waller,  were  among  the  in  philosophy,  better  in  philology,  and  most  learned  in 

number  of  his  English  friends ;   and  whilst  residing  in  school  dirinity.     He  was  a  great  master  in  church  anti- 

Holland,  whither  he  retired  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  quity,  made  up  of  fathers,  councils,  ecclesiastical  historians 

Fbit,  he  became  intimate  with  Heinsins,  Salmasius,  Bo-  and  liturgies,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  his  most  elaborate 

cLan,  Rrvetins,  &e.    Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  pre-  works. — Wood*s  Athens  Oxon.  il  245.  Dr.  Brisn  Duppa 

&rred  sncoesdvely  to  the  deanery  of  Christchurch,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  merited  the  censure  for  want  of 

*jat  bbhoprics  of  Worcester  and  Winchester.     Upon  trans-  liberality  passed  upon  him  by  Burnet.     He  built  and 

latiBg  him  to  the  latter,   Charles  justly  observed,  **  he  liberally  endowed  almshouses  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey ; 

would  never  be  the  richer  for  it ; "  for  besides  a  munifi-  remitted  rent,  &c.  to  his  tenants,  to  the  amount  of  30,000/. ; 

eeady  charitable  dispositiou,  he  had  a  taste  for  building,  and  bequeathed  16,000/.  to  various  charitable  and  bene- 

He  ipent  8,000/.  upon  Famham   Castle;  4,000/.  upon  fioent  purposes.  Other  authorities  also  state  him  to  have  been 

Wmchester House,  Chelsea ;  gave  an  exeelleut  librsry,  sUll  well  qualified  for  the  place  of  tutor  to  Charles  the  Second ; 

wmm^uA^^  to  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  distributed  his  bene-  it  is  certain  this  monarch  venerated  his  character,  for,  as  the 

se/eneo  pfofiisely.  He  rose  regularly  at  five  in  the  morning;  doctor  lay  upon  his  death -bed,  the  king  knelt  by  his  bed- 

S9d  letiied  to  his  bed  nightly  r:t  eleven.     In  the  coldest  side  to  ask  his  blessing.      He  died  in    1662. — Wood*s 

r,  be  never  fa^  a  fire  when  he  arose,  or  a  warming-  Athens  Oxon.  ii.   269. —  Biogrsph.  Brit.  —  Gnungor*s 

when  he  went  to  bed.  He  ate  but  once  in  the  twenty.  Biograph  Hist.,  &e. 
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some  coldness  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  the  lord  chancellor  went  off  from 
those  designs.  The  consideration  that  those  bishops  and  their  party  had  in  the  matter  was 
this  :  the  presbyterians  were  possessed  of  most  of  the  great  benefices  in  the  church,  chiefly 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  two  universities.  It  is  true,  all  that  had  come  into  the 
room  of  those  who  were  turned  out  by  the  parliament,  or  by  the  visitors  sent  by  them,  were 
removed  by  the  course  of  law,  as  men  that  were  illegally  possessed  of  other  men's  rights : 
and  that,  even  where  the  former  incumbents  were  dead,  because  a  title  originally  wrong  was 
still  wrong  in  law.  But  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  in  very  eminent  posts,  who  were 
legally  possessed  of  them.  Many  of  these,  chiefly  in  the  city  of  London,  had  gone  into  the 
design  of  the  Restoration  in  so  signal  a  manner,  and  with  such  success,  that  they  had  great 
merit,  and  a  just  title  to  very  high  preferment.  Now,  as  there  remained  a  great  deal  of  the 
old  animosity  against  them,  for  what  they  had  done  during  the  wars,  so  it  was  said,  it 
was  better  to  have  a  schism  out  of  the  church  than  within  it ;  and  that  the  half-conformity 
of  the  puritans  before  the  war,  had  set  up  a  faction  in  every  city  and  town  between  the 
lecturers  and  the  incumbents  ;  that  the  former  took  all  methods  to  render  themselves  popular, 
and  to  raise  the  benevolence  of  their  people,  which  was  their  chief  subsistence,  by  disparaging 
the  government  both  in  church  and  state.  They  had  also  many  stories  among  them,  of  the 
credit  they  had  in  the  elections  of  parliament  men,  which  they  infused  in  the  king,  to  possess 
him  with  the  necessity  of  having  none  to  serve  in  the  church,  but  persons  that  should  be  firmly 
tied  to  his  interest,  both  by  principle,  and  by  subscriptions  and  oaths.  It  is  true,  the 
joy  then  spread  through  the  nation  had  got  at  this  time  a  new  parliament  to  be  elected,  of 
men  so  high  and  so  hot,  that  unless  the  court  had  restrained  them,  they  would  have  carried 
things  much  farther  than  they  did,  against  all  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  w^ars  :  but 
they  were  not  to  expect  such  success  at  all  times  :  therefore  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
make  sure  work  at  this  time :  and,  instead  of  using  methods  to  bring  in  the  sectaries,  they 
resolved  rather  to  seek  the  most  effectual  ones  for  casting  them  out,  and  bringing  a  new  set 
of  men  into  the  church.  This  took  with  the  king,  at  least  it  seemed  to  do  so.  But  though 
he  put  on  an  outward  appearance  of  moderation,  yet  he  was  in  another  and  deeper  laid 
design,  to  which  the  heat  of  these  men  proved  subservient,  for  bringing  in  of  popery.  A 
popish  queen  was  a  great  step  to  keep  it  in  countenance  at  court,  and  to  have  a  great 
many  priests  going  about  the  court  making  converts.  It  was  thought,  a  toleration  was  the 
only  method  for  setting  it  a  going  all  the  nation  over.  And  nothing  could  make  a  toleration 
for  popery  pass,  but  the  having  great  bodies  of  men  put  out  of  the  church,  and  put  under 
severe  laws,  which  should  force  them  to  move  for  a  toleration,  and  should  make  it  reasonable 
to  grant  it  to  them.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  whatever  should  be  granted  of  that  sort  should 
go  in  so  large  a  manner,  that  papists  should  be  comprehended  within  it.  So  the  papists  had 
this  generally  spread  among  them,  that  they  should  oppose  all  propositions  for  comprehension, 
and  should  animate  the  church  party  to  maintain  their  ground  against  all  the  sectaries.  And 
in  that  point  they  seemed  zealous  for  the  church.  But  at  the  same  time  they  spoke  of  tole- 
ration, as  necessary  both  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade.  And  with  this  the  duke  was  so  possessed,  that  he  declariHl  himself  a  most  violent 
enemy  to  comprehension,  and  as  zealous  for  toleration.  The  king  being  thus  resolved  on 
fixing  the  tenns  of  conformity  to  what  they  had  been  before  the  war,  without  making 
the  least  abatement  or  alteration,  they  carried  on  still  an  appearance  of  moderation,  till 
the  strength  of  the  parties  should  appear  in  the  new  parliament. 

So,  after  the  declaration  was  set  out,  a  commission  was  granted  to  twelve  of  a  side, 
with  nine  assistants  to  each  side,  who  were  appointed  to  meet  at  the  Savoy,  and  to  con- 
sider on  the  ways  of  uniting  both  sides.  At  their  first  meeting,  Sheldon  told  them,  that 
those  of  the  church  had  not  desired  this  meeting,  as  being  satisfied  with  the  legal 
establishment :  and  therefore  they  had  nothing  to  offer ;  but  it  belonged  to  the  other  side 
who  moved  for  alterations,  to  offer  both  their  exceptions  to  the  laws  in  being,  and  the 
alterations  that  they  proposed.  He  told  them,  they  were  to  lay  all  they  had  to  ofl«r 
before  them  at  once;  for  they  would  not  engage  to  treat  about  any  one  particular,  till 
they  saw  how  far  their  demands  went :  and  he  said,  that  all  was  to  be  transacted  in 
writing,  though  the  others  innstcd  on  an  amicable  conference :  which  was  at  first  denied : 
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yet  some  Lopes  'were  given  of  allovring  it  at  last.     Papers  were  npon  this  given  in.    Tlie 
prcsbyterians  moved,  tliat  bishop  Usher  s  reduction  should  be  laid  down  as  a  ground-work 
to  treat  on  ;  that  bishops  should  not  govern  their  dioceses  by  their  single  authority,  nor 
depute  it  to  lay  officers  in  their  courts,  but  should  in  matters  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction 
take  along   mrith   them   the   counsel  and  concurrence   of  the  presbyters.  '  They  did  offer 
several  exceptions  to  the  lituigy,  against  the  many  responses  by  the  people ;   and  they 
desired  all  might  be  made  one  continued  prayer.      They  desired  that  no  lessons  should  be 
taken  out  of  tlie  apocrjrphal  books :  that  the  psalms  used  in  the  daily  service  should  be 
according  to  the  new  translation.     They  excepted  to  many  parts  of  the  office  of  baptism, 
that  import  the  inward  regeneration  of  all  that  were  baptised.     But  as  they  proposed  these 
amendmeuta,  so  they  did  also  offer  a  liturgy  new  drawn  by  Mr.  Baxter.    They  insisted  mainly 
agunst  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  chiefly  against  the  imposing  it :  and 
moved  that  the  posture  might  be  left  free,  and  that  the  use  of  the  surpHce,  of  the  cross,  in 
baptism     of  god-fathers  being  the  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  of  the  holy>days,   might  be 
abolished.   Sheldon  saw  well  what  the  effect  would  be  of  putting  them  to  make  all  their 
demands  at  once.     Tlie  number  of  them  raised  a  mighty  outcry  against  them,  as  people  that 
oould  never  be  satisfied.     But  notliing  gave  so  great  an  advantage  against  them,  as  their 
offisring  a  new  liturgy.   In  tliis  they  were  divided  among  themselves.  Some  were  for  insisting 
only  on  a  few  important  things,  reckoning  that,  if  they  were  gained,  and  a  union  followed 
upon  that,  it  would  be  easier  to  gain  other  things  afterwards.     But  all  this  was  overthrown 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  a  man  of  great  piety :  and,  if  he  had  not  meddled  in  too  many 
things,  would  have  been  esteemed  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age :  he  wrote  near  two 
hundred  books :  of  tliese,  three  are  large  folios :  he  had  a  very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of 
writing,  and  was  his  whole  life  long  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  much  simplicity ;  but  was  most 
unhappily  subtle  and  metaphysical  in  every  thing  *.     Tliere  was  a  great  submission  paid  to 
him  by  the  whole  party.    So  he  persuaded  them,  that  from  the  words  of  the  commission  they 
were  bonnd  to  offer  every  thing,  that  they  thought  might  conduce  to  the  good  or  peace  of 
the  church,  without  considering  what  was  like  to  be  obtained,  or  what  effect  their  demanding 
80  much  might  have,  in  irritating  the  minds  of  those  who  were  then  the  superior  body  in 
strength  and  number.    All  the  whole  matter  was  at  last  reduced  to  one  single  point,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  determine  the  certain  use  of  things  indifferent  in  the  worship  of  God  ?     The 
biahopa  held  them  to  that  point,  and  pressed  them  to  shew  that  any  of  the  things  imposed 
wne    of  themselves   unlawful.      The  presbyterians    declined    this;    but    affirmed,    that 
Qfther  circumstances  might  make  it  become  unlawful  to  settle  a  peremptory  law  about  things 
indifferent ;  which  they  applied  chiefly  to  kneeling  in  the  sacrament,  and  stood  upon  it  that 
a  law,  which  excluded  all  that  did  not  kneel  from  the  sacrament,  was  unlawful,  as  a  limi- 
tation in  the  point  of  communion  put  on  the  laws  of  Christ,  which  ought  to  be  the  only  con- 
dition of  tlioee  who  had  a  right  to  it.     Upon  this  point  there  was  a  free  conference  that 
lasted  some  days.     The  two  men,  that  had  the  chief  management  of  the  debate,  were  the 
unfit  to  heal  matters,  and  the  fittest  to  widen  them,  tiiat  could  have  been  found  out. 


*BacJnrd  Baxter  HM  in  ewery  condition  of  life  an  *' ParaphraM  on  the  New  Testunent.**    He  ivaa  fined  five 

citnoidinaiy  man.     As  a  joath,  though  his  education  vms  hundred  marks,  to  be  imprisoned  until  they  irere  paid, 

Bc^eeted,  yet  by  diligenoo  he  qaaiified  himself  for  tho  and  to  find  securities  for  his  good  bebaTiour  during  seven 

Msatefihipa  of  Wrozeter  and  Dudley   free-tchooU.     He  ^ears.  After  a  short  confinement,  he  was  released,  through 

had  an  opportunity  of  advancing  his  fortune  at  court  by  the  intervention  of  lord  Powis.— Woolrych*s  Memoirs  of 

bang  kindly  received  by  sir  Henry  Herbert,  master  of  the  Lord  Joffcries,  178.     He  was  bom  in  1615,  and  died  in 

lewek,  bat  he  eoaadentioasly  objected  to  a  courtier*s  life ;  1691.    He  was  the  author  of  one  hundred  and  forty -five 

this  was  one  inataaee  only  of  the  high  principle  and  piety  distinct  treatises,  which  have  btOn  published  in  four  large 

that  Marked  hit  career,  and  they  never  paas  unrewarded,  folios.     He  was  characterised  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth 

Althosgh  be  had  not  been  at  a  university,  he  was  ordained  and  importance  of  Christianity.      His  zeal  for  its  pro- 

by  the  bsibop  of  Wineheater.     He  was  ahke  admired  by  mulgation  was  indefatigable,  yet  it  never  degenerated  into 

•yisrepaKans  and  by  preebyt«riana,  bnt  entirely  coincided  enthusiasm.      All  dispassionate  competent  judges  speak  of 

vitb  neither.     We  have  aeen  in  the  text  that  he  dedred  his  character  and  practical  writings  with  applause.      It  is 

an  altcncion  in  the  liturgy  and  the  ehurch  eeremonics ;  impossible  witliin  the  limits  of  a  note  to  delineate  his  ex* 

ycc  he  was  one  of  Charles  the  Seoond^s  cliaplains,  and  we  cellencics ;  it  may  be  best  appreciated  from  the  "  Narrative 

AaH  aae  that  he  vtm  offiered,  and  refused,  a  bishopric  in  of  his  own  Life  and  Times ;  **  which  is  a  diary  that  affords 

ISS5,   He  waM  tried  before  the  base  and  brutal  Jeffevies,  much  information  relative  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

Ar  seme  reflcctiooa  aipunst  episcopacy  contained  in  his  See  also  Calamy ;  and  Biographia  Britannica. 
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Baxter  was  the  opponent,  and  Qunning  was  the  respondent ;  who  was  afterwards  advanced, 
first  to  Chichester,  and  then  to  Ely :  he  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  noted  for  a  special 
subtilty  of  arguing  :  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  were  made  use  of  by  him  on  all  occasions,  in  as 
confident  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  sound  reasoning :  he  was  a  man  of  an  innocent  life, 
unweariedly  actiTe  to  very  little  purpose :  he  was  much  set  on  the  reconciling  us  with  popery 
in  some  points :  and,  because  the  charge  of  idolatry  seemed  a  bar  to  all  thoughts  of  recon- 
ciliation with  them,  he  set  himself  with  very  great  zeal  to  clear  the  church  of  Rome  of 
idolatry.  This  made  many  suspect  him  as  inclining  to  go  over  to  them ;  but  he  was  far  from 
it :  and  was  a  very  honest,  sincere  man,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  and  of  no  prudence  in 
affiiirs :  he  was  for  our  conforming  in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church,  par- 
ticularly in  praying  for  the  dead,  in  the  use  of  oil,  with  many  other  rituals :  he  formed 
many  in  Cambridge  upon  his  own  notions,  who  have  carried  them  perhaps  farther  than  he 
intended  *.  Baxter  and  he  spent  some  days  in  much  logical  arguing,  to  the  diversion  of  the 
town,  who  thought  here  were  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  disputes,  that  could  never  be 
brought  to  an  end,  nor  have  any  good  effect.  In  conclusion,  this  commission  being  limited 
to  such  a  number  of  days,  came  to  an  end,  before  any  one  thing  was  agreed  on.  The 
bishops  insisted  on  the  laws  that  were  still  in  force,  to  which  they  would  admit  of  no  excep- 
tion, unless  it  was  proved  that  the  matter  of  those  laws  was  sinful.  They  charged  the  pres- 
byterians  with  having  made  a  schism,  upon  a  charge  against  the  church  for  things,  which 
now  they  themselves  could  not  call  sinful.  They  said,  there  was  no  reason  to  gratify  such  a 
sort  of  men  in  any  thing ;  one  demand  granted  would  draw  on  many  more :  all  authority  both 
in  church  and  state  was  struck  at  by  the  position  they  had  insisted  on,  tliat  it  was  not  lawful 
to  impose  things  indifierent,  since  they  seemed  to  be  the  only  proper  matter  in  which  human 
authority  could  interpose.  So  this  furnished  an  occasion  to  expose  them  as  enemies  to  all 
order.  Things  had  been  carried  at  the  Savoy  with  great  sharpness,  and  many  reflections. 
Baxter  said  once,  such  things  would  offend  many  good  men  in  the  nation.  Steam,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  upon  that  took  notice  that  he  would  not  say  kingdom,  but  nation,  because 
he  would  not  acknowledge  a  king.  Of  this  great  complaints  were  made,  as  an  indecent 
return  for  the  zeal  they  had  shewn  in  the  restoration. 

The  conference  broke  up  without  doing  any  good.  It  did  rather  hurt,  and  heightened  the 
sharpness  that  was  then  in  people's  minds  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  needed  no  addition  to  raise  it 
higher.  The  presbyterians  liud  their  complaints  before  the  king :  but  little  regard  was  had  to 
them.  And  now  all  the  concern  that  seemed  to  employ  the  bishops'  thoughts  was,  not  only 
to  make  no  alteration  on  that  account,  but  to  make  the  terms  of  conformity  much  stricter  than 
they  had  been  before  the  war.  So  it  was  resolved  to  maintain  conformity  to  the  height,  and  to 
put  lecturers  in  the  same  condition  with  the  incumbents,  as  to  oaths  and  subscriptions ;  and  to 
oblige  all  persons  to  s^ubticiibe  an  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  particular, 
confined  and  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Many,  who  thought  it  lawful  to 
conform  in  submission,  yet  scrupled  at  tliis,  as  importing  a  particular  approbation  of  every 
thing :  and  great  distinction  was  made  between  a  coiiibrmity  in  practice,  and  so  full  and 
distinct  an  assent.  Yet  men  got  over  that,  as  importing  no  more  but  a  consent  of  obedience : 
for  though  the  words  of  the  subscription,  which  were  also  to  be  publicly  pronounced 
before  the  congregation,  declaring  the  person's  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  seemed  to  import 
this,  yet  the  clause  of  the  act  that  enjoined  this  carried  a  clear  explanation  of  it ;  for  it 

*  Dr.  Peter  Gunning  waa  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity,  memory,  he  perhaps  \nB  never  equalled  as  a  textoary.    It 

and  an  able  controversialist — but  he  was  better  calculated  bespeaks  a  kiodneas  of  heart,  that  when  he  obtained  the 

to  confound  than  to  convert  iu  opponents,  and  its  errii^  masterahip  of  Sl  John's  College,  Cambridge,  upon  the 

profeasois.     He  firmly  advocated  the  cause  of  Charles  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Tuckney,  he  allowed  this  nonconformiat 

First,  even  when  the  parliament  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  divine  a  handsome  annuity  during  his  life.     His  person 

suffered  a  proportionate  persecution.  His  publications  are  all  was  handsome,  and  his  manner  graceful,  which  inl\  suffi* 

controversial;  one  oftliero,  entitled '^ViewB  and  Corrections  ciently  account  for  the  admiration  he  won  of  the  court 

of  the  Common  Pnyer,'*  related  to  the  topic  mentioned  iu  ladies,  without  asserting  with  **  the  Merry  Monarch,**  that 

the  text.     He  was  bom  in  1613,  and  died  in  1684.     A  **  they  admired  his  preaching,  because  they  did  not  under* 

full  detail  of  his  character  was  given  by  Dr.  Gowerin  a  sUnd  him.**— Wood's  Atbenae  Oxon.  763,  fo.— Master's 

book  entitled  **  A  Discourse  delivered  in  Two  Sermons  Hist.  Corpus  Christi   College,  157 — Salmon's  lives  of 

in   the  Cathedral  at  Ely."      No  man  had   ever  more  EngUsh  Bkhops,  259. 
thoroughly  studied  tke  Bible;  and,   having  a  powerful 
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en&cted  this  declaration  as  an  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  contained  in  the  book. 

Another  subscription  was  enacted,  with  relation  to  the  league  and  covenant :  by  which  thej 

were  required  to  declare  it  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  take  arms  against  the 

king,  renouncing  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his  person,  or 

those  commissioned  by  him,  together  with  a  declaration,  that  no  obligation  lay  on  them,  or 

any  otKer  person,  from  the  league  or  covenant,  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  of 

government  in  church  and  state,  and  that  the  covenant  was  in  itself  an  unlawiful  oath.  This  was 

ccntrived  against  all  the  old  men,  who  had  both  taken  the  covenant  themselves,  and  had 

pressed  it  upon  others.     So  they  were  now  to  own  themselves  very  guilty  in  that  matter. 

And  those,  who  thought  it  might  be  lawful,  upon  great  and  illegal  provocation,  to  resist 

unjust  invasions  on  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  excepted  to  the  subscription,  though 

it  was  scarcely  safe  for  any  at  that  time  to  have  insisted  on  that  point.     Some  thought,  that 

since  the  king  had  taken  the  covenant,  he  at  least  was  bound  to  stand  to  it. 

Another  point  was  fixed  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  was  more  at  large  formerly :  those, 
who  came  to  England  from  the  foreign  dnirches,  had  not  been  required  to  be  ordained  among 
us :  but  now  all,  that  had  not  episcopal  ordination,  were  made  incapable  of  holding  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  Some  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  liturgy  by  the  bishops  them- 
selves :  a  few  new  collects  were  made,  as  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men,  and  the  ge- 
neral thanksgiving :  a  collect  was  also  drawn  for  the  parliament,  in  which  a  new  *  epithet  was 
added  to  the  king's  title,  that  gave  great  ofibnoe,  and  occasioned  much  indecent  raillery :  he 
was  styled  our  most  religious  king.  It  was  not  easy  to  give  a  proper  sense  to  this,  and  to 
make  it  go  well  down ;  since,  whatever  the  signification  of  religion  might  be  in  the  Latin 
word,  as  importing  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  person,  yet  in  the  English  language  it  bore 
a  signification  that  was  no  way  applicable  to  the  king.  And  those  who  took  great  liberties 
with  him  have  often  asked  him,  what  must  all  his  people  think,  when  they  heard  him  prayed 
for  as  their  most  religious  king  ?  Some  other  lesser  additions  M'ere  made.  But  care  was 
taken,  that  nothing  should  be  tdtered,  as  it  had  been  moved  by  the  presbyterians ;  for  it  was 
resolved  to  gratify  them  in  nothing.  One  important  addition  was  made,  chiefly  by  Gawden  s 
men :  he  pressed  that  a  declaration,  explaining  the  reasons  of  their  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
which  had  been  in  king  Edward's  liturgy,  but  was  left  out  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
shonld  be  again  set  where  it  had  once  been.  The  papists  were  highly  ofiended,  when  they 
saw  such  an  express  declaration  made  against  the  real  presence,  and  the  duke  told  me,  that 
when  he  asked  Sheldon  how  they  came  to  declare  against  a  doctrine,  which  he  had  been 
instructed  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  Sheldon  answered,  **  ask  Gawden  about  it,  who  is 
a  bishop  of  your  own  making : "  for  the  king  had  ordered  his  promotion  for  the  service  he 
had  done.  The  convocation  that  prepared  those  alterations,  as  they  added  some  new  holy 
days,  St.  Barnabas,  and  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  so  they  took  in  more  lessons  out  of  the 
Apocrypha,  in  particular  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  :  new  offices  were  also  drawn  for 
two  new  days,  the  thirtieth  of  January,  called  king  Charles  the  Mart3rr,  and  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  the  day  of  the  king's  birth  and  return.  Sancroft  drew  for  these  some  offices 
of  a  very  high  strain.  Yet  others  of  a  more  moderate  strain  were  preferred  to  them.  But 
he,  coming  to  be  advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  got  his  offices  to  be  published  by  the 
king's  authority,  in  a  time  when  so  high  a  style  as  was  in  them  did  not  sound  well  in  the 
nation.  Such  care  was  taken  in  the  choice  and  returns  of  the  members  of  the  convocation, 
tiiat  every  thing  went  among  them  as  was  directed  by  Sheldon  and  Morley.  When  they 
had  prepared  all  their  alterations,  they  offered  them  to  the  king,  who  sent  them  to  the  house 
of  commons,  upon  which  the  act  of  uniformity  was  prepared  by  Keeling,  afterwards  lord 
diief  justice. 

'^lien  it  was  brought  into  the  house,  many  did  apprehend  that  so  severe  an  act  miglit  have 
ill  effects,  and  began  to  abate  of  their  first  heat :  upon  which  reports  were  spread,  and  much 
aggravated  as  they  were  reported  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  plots  of  the  presbyterians 
in  several  counties.  Many  were  taken  up  on  those  reports :  but  none  were  ever  tried  for 
them.     So,  ihe  thing  being  let  fall,  it  has  been  given  out  unce,  that  these  were  forged  by  the 

*  Barnet  is  incorrect  if  he  considered  the  words,  *<  onr  most  religious  king,**  were  now  for  the  first  time  introduced 
in  the  titnifj.    Thej  sie  in  the  prajer  for  the  parliament  used  in  1625. 
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direction  of  some  hot  spirits,  who  might  think  such  arts  were  necessary  to  give  an  alarm^ 
and,  by  rendering  the  party  odious,  to  carry  so  severe  an  act  against  them.  The  lord  Chi- 
rendon  himself  was  charged  as  having  directed  this  piece  of  artifice :  but  I  could  never  see 
any  ground  for  fastening  it  on  him  :  though  there  were  great  appearances  of  foul  dealing 
among  some  of  the  fiercer  sort.  The  act  passed  by  no  great  majority :  and  by  it,  all  who 
did  not  conform  to  the  liturgy  by  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in 
the  year  1662,  were  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  without  leaving  any  discretional 
power  with  the  king  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  without  making  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  who  should  be  so  deprived :  a  severity  neither  practised  by  queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  enacting  her  liturgy,  nor  by  Cromwell  in  ejecting  the  royalists,  in  both  which  a  fifth 
part  of  the  benefice  was  reserved  for  their  subsistence.  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  pitched 
on,  that,  if  they  were  then  deprived,  they  should  lose  the  profits  of  the  whole  year,  since  the 
tithes  are  commonly  due  at  Michaelmas.  The  presbyterians  remembered  what  a  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's had  been  held  at  Paris  ninety  years  before,  which  was  the  day  of  that  massacre, 
and  did  not  stick  to  compare  the  one  to  the  other.  .  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the 
new  corrections  was  that  to  which  they  were  to  subscribe :  but  the  corrections  were  so  long 
a  preparing,  and  the  vast  number  of  copies,  above  two  thousand,  that  were  to  be  wrought 
off  for  all  the  parish  churches  of  England,  made  the  impression  go  on  so  slowly,  that  there 
were  few  books  set  out  to  sale  when  the  day  came.  So,  many  that  were  affected  to  the 
church,  but  that  made  conscience  of  subscribing  to  a  book  that  they  had  not  seen,  left  their 
benefices  on  that  very  account.  Some  made  a  journey  to  London  on  purpose  to  see  it. 
With  so  much  precipitation  was  that  matter  driven  on,  that  it  seemed  expected  that  the 
clergy  should  subscribe  implicitly  to  a  book  they  had  never  seen.  This  was  done  by  too 
many,  as  I  was  informed  by  some  of  the  bishops  :  but  the  presbyterians  were  now  in  great 
difficulties;  they  had  many  meetings,  and  much  disputing  about  conformity.  Rejmolds 
accepted  of  the  bishopric  of  Norwich :  but  Calamy  and  Baxter  refused  the  sees  of  Lichfield 
and  Hereford.  And  about  two  thousand  of  them  fell  under  the  parliamentary  deprivation, 
as  they  gave  out.  The  numbers  have  been  much  controverted.  This  raised  a  grievous  out- 
cry over  the  nation,  though  it  was  less  considered  at  that  time  than  it  wonld  have  been 
at  any  other.  Baxter  told  me,  that  had  the  terms  of  the  king^s  declaration  been  stood  to, 
he  did  not  believe  that  above  three  hundred  of  these  would  have  been  so  deprived.  Some 
few,  and  but  few,  of  the  episcopal  party  were  troubled  at  this  severity,  or  apprehensive  of 
the  very  ill  effects  it  was  like  to  have.  Here  were  many  men,  much  valued,  some  on  better 
grounds,  and  others  on  worse,  who  were  now  cast  out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  great 
poverty,  provoked  by  much  spiteful  usage,  and  cast  upon  those  popular  practices  that  both 
their  principles  and  their  circumstances  seemed  to  justify,  of  forming  separate  congregations, 
and  of  diverting  men  from  the  public  worship,  and  from  considering  their  successors  as  the 
lawful  pastors  of  those  churches  in  which  they  had  served.  The  blame  of  all  this  fell 
heaviest  on  Sheldon.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  charged  with  his  having  entertained  the 
presbyterians  with  hopes  and  good  words,  while  he  was  all  the  while  carrying  on,  or  at  least 
giving  ¥ray,  to  the  bishop's  project.  When  the  convocation  had  gone  through  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  it  was  in  iiie  next  place  proposed,  that,  according  to  a  clause  in  the  king's 
Hcenee,  they  should  consider  the  canons  of  the  church.  They  had  it  then  in  their  power 
to  have  reformed  many  abuses^  and  particularly  to  have  provided  an  effectual  remedy  to  the 
root  of  all  those,  which  arise  from  the  poor  maintenance  that  is  reserved  to  the  incumbents. 
Almost  all  the  leases  of  the  church  estates  over  England  were  fSallen  in,  there  having  been 
no  renewal  for  twenty  years.  The  leases  for  years  were  determined ;  and  the  wars  had 
carried  off  so  many  men,  that  most  of  the  leases  for  lives  were  fallen  into  the  incumbents' 
hands ;  so  that  the  church  estates  were  in  them  :  and  the  fines  raised  by  the  renewing  the 
leases  rose  to  about  a  million  and  a  half.  It  vras  an  unreasonable  thing  to  let  those  who 
were  now  promoted  carry  off  so  great  a  treasure.  If  the  half  had  been  applied  to  the 
buying  of  tithes  or  glebes  for  small  vicarages,  here  a  foundation  had  been  laid  down  for  a 
great  and  effectual  reformation.  In  some  sees  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  raised, 
and  applied  to  the  enriching  the  bishops'  families.  Something  was  done  to  churches 
and  colleges,  in  particular  to  St.  Paul's  in  London ;  and  a  noble  collection  was  made  for 
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ledeeming  all  the  English  slaves  that  were  id  any  part  of  Barbary.  But  tiiis  fell  far  short 
of  wliat  might  have  been  expected.  In  this  the  lord  Clarendon  was  heavily  charged,  as 
havmg  shewn  that  he  was  more  the  bishops'  friend  than  the  church's.  It  is  true  tilie  law 
made  those  fines  belong  to  the  incumbents ;  but  such  an  extraordinary  occasion  deserved 
that  a  law  should  have  been  made  on  purpose.  Wliat  the  bishops  did  with  those  great 
fines  was  a  pattern  to  all  the  lower  dignitaries,  who  generally  took  more  care  of  themselves 
than  of  the  church.  The  men  of  merit  and  service  were  loaded  with  many  livings  and 
many  dignities.  With  this  great  accession  of  wealth  there  broke  in  upon  the  church  a 
groat  deal  of  luxury  and  high  living,  on  the  pretence  of  hospitality :  while  others  made 
purchases,  and  left  great  estates,  most  of  which  we  have  seen  melt  away.  And  with  this 
overset  of  wealth  and  pomp,  that  came  on  men  in  the  decline  of  their  parts  and  age,  they, 
who  were  now  growing  into  old  age,  became  lazy  and  negligent  in  all  the  true  concerns  of  the 
church ;  they  left  preaching  and  writing  to  others,  while  they  gave  themselves  up  to  ease 
and  sloth.  In  all  which  sad  representation  some  few  exceptions  are  to  be  made ;  but  so 
few,  that,  if  a  new  set  of  men  had  not  appeared  of  another  stamp,  the  church  had  quite 
lost  her  esteem  over  the  nation. 

These  were  generally  of  Cambridge,  formed  under  some  divines,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Drs.  Whichcot,  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  More,  and  Worthington.  Whichcot  was  a  man  of 
a  rare  temper,  very  mild  and  obliging.  He  had  great  credit  with  some  that  had  been 
mninent  in  the  late  times,  but  made  all  the  use  he  could  of  it  to  protect  good  men  of  all 
persuasions.  He  ¥ras  much  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  being  disgusted  with  the  dry 
systematical  way  of  those  times,  he  studied  to  raise  those  who  conversed  with  him  to  a 
nobler  set  of  thoughts,  and  to  consider  religion  as  a  seed  of  a  deiform  nature  (to  use  one  of 
his  own  phrases.)  In  order  to  this,  he  set  young  students  much  on  reading  the  ancient 
philosophers,  chiefly  Plato,  TuUy,  and  Plotin,  and  on  considering  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
doctrine  sent  from  €rod,  both  to  elevate  and  sweeten  human  nature,  in  which  he  was  a 
great  example,  as  well  as  a  wise  and  kind  instructor  *.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a 
great  strength  of  genius,  and  a  vast  compass  of  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conduct 
and  prudence ;  upon  which  his  enemies  did  very  falsely  accuse  him  of  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation t.  Wilkins  was  of  Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cambridge.  His  first  rise  was  in  the 
elector  palatine's  family,  when  he  was  in  England:  afterwards  he  married  Cromwell's 
floster ;  but  made  no  other  use  of  that  alliance,  but  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  cover  the  univer- 
sity from  the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.  At  Cambridge  he  joined  with  those  who 
studied  to  propagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  or  from  narrow 
notions,  from  superstitious  conceits,  and  a  fierceness  about  opinions.  He  was  also  a  great 
observer  and  a  promoter  of  experimental  philosophy,  which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much 
looked  after.  He  was  naturally  ambitious,  but  was  the  wisest  clergyman  I  ever  knew.  He 
was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good  (•     More  was  an  open-hearted  and 

*  Dr.  BeBJtniin  Whkhoot  is  mentioned  by  Baxter  u  tanica]  sectamna,  the  press  and  pulpit  teemed  with  such 

**  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  confonnists;'*  Dr.  Til.  nonsensical  and  enthusiastic  cant,  that  the  whole  com- 

kumoa  prvaebed  his  fnneral  sermon ;  the  earl  of  Shaftes.  munity    by  degfrees  grew  wearied  of  such  absurdities. 

bury,  mathor  of  the  **  Chancteristics  ;**  Archdeacon  Jef>  Human  nature  being  prone  to  extremes,  readily  listened  to 

fiery,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  edited  his  *^  Discourses.''  those  reasoners,  who,  professing  to  appeal  to  men*s  common 

An  ndividiial  admired  by  men  so  Tsriously  talented,  and  sense,  declared  that  they  would  demonstrate  the  whole 

so  differing  in  opinions,  must  have  had  some  peculiar  system  tobe  mere  delusion  and  priestciaft.    Cromwell  and 

cbann — tfaia  was  his  mildness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  his  supporters  were  paitly  religious  enthusiasts  and  partly 

wbidi,  united  with  a  Tery  exalted  opinion  of  Christianity*  hypocrites ;  Charles  the  Second  and  his  courtiers  were 

icttdered  him  superior  to  that  nanow>minded  Phariseeism,  profligates  and  despisers  of  erery  serious  consideration  : 

tint  tias  no  charity  for  those  beyond  its  sect.     He  died  at  they  set  the  example  of  general  licentiousness,  and  patro- 

tbe  house  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  1683,  i^^  nized  all  those  who  taught  that  a  day  of  reckoning  would 

•evcnty-fbur. — General  and  Grainger's  Hographioal  IXc-  neve^come.     Taking  their  own  weapons,  Cudworth  met 

tiosiarics.  them  with  logical  and  sound  reasoning  in  his  well-known 

t  Dr.  Ralph  Cadworth  is  justly  ssid  by  Mr.  Grainger,  work,  **  The  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe ;  '*  a 

to  bold  the  same  rank  in  metaphysics  that  Dr.  Isaac  Bar-  work  to  which  praise  can  add  nothing,  because  it  is  univer. 

low  docs  in  sublime  geometry.     Dr.  Cudworth  was  a  man  sally  allowed  of  immense  learning,  and  sound  reasoning, 

•f  vast  leamii^,  and  acuta  reasoning  powers,  which  he  There  is  a  good  memoir  of  liim,  and  an  analysis  of  his 

^nanbiy  and  most  opportunely  directed  for  the  defence  works,  in  Kippis's  edition  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica.** 

of  Cbrittiaoity  agatnat  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  Hobbes.  He  was  bom  in  1617,  and  died  aged  seventy-one. 

During  the  pfedominaooe  of  the  parliament  and  the  pun-  %  I^*  John  Wilkins  is  acknowledged,  even  by  Authonv 
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sincere  Christian  philosopher,  who  studied  to  establish  men  in  the  great  principles  of  reli- 
gion against  atheism,  that  was  then  beginning  to  gain  ground,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  some,  and  the  fantastical  conceits  of  the  more  sincere  enthusiasts  *. 

Hobbes,  who  had  long  followed  the  court,  and  passed  there  for  a  mathematical  man, 
though  ho  really  knew  little  that  way,  being  disgusted  by  the  court,  came  into  England 
in  Cromwell's  time,  and  published  a  very  wicked  book,  with  a  very  strange  title.  The 
Leviathan.  His  main  principles  were,  that  all  men  acted  under  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
which  he  seemed  protected  by  the  then  received  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  the  universe  was  God,  and  that  souls  were  material,  thought  being  only  subtle 
and  imperceptible  motion.  He  thought  interest  and  fear  were  the  chief  principles  of  society : 
and  he  put  all  morality  in  the  following  that,  which  was  our  own  private  will,  or  advantage. 
He  thought  religion  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  he  put  all  tiie 
law  in  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  of  the  people  :  for  he  wrote  his  book  at  first  in  favour  of 
absolute  monarchy,  but  turned  it  afterwards  to  gratify  the  republican  party.  These  were 
his  true  principles,  though  he  had  disguised  them,  in  order  to  catch  unwary  readers.  And 
this  set  of  notions  came  to  spread  much.  The  novelty  and  boldness  of  them  set  many  on 
reading  them.  The  impiety  of  them  was  acceptable  to  men  of  corrupt  minds,  which  were 
but  too  much  prepared  to  receive  them,  by  the  extravagancies  of  the  late  times  f.  So  this 
set  of  men  at  Cambridge  studied  to  assert,  and  examine  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  on  clear  grounds,  and  in  a  philosophical  method.  In  this  More  led  the  way  to 
many  that  came  after  him.  Worthington  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  great  humility, 
and  practised  a  most  sublime  way  of  self-denial  and  devotion  ^.  All  these,  and  those  who 
were  formed  under  them,  studied  to  examine  fiurther  into  the  nature  of  things  than  had 
been  done  formerly.  They  declared  against  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  other.  They  loved  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  the  liturgy,  and  could  well 
live  under  ihem ;  but  ihey  did  not  think  it  unlawful  to  live  under  another  form.  They 
wished  that  things  might  have  been  carried  with  more  moderation,  and  they  continued  to 

Wood,  to  have  been  endowed  with  rare  mental  gifla.    He-  tbem  as  coming  **  entire**  from   the  grocer's  store  of 

was  celebrated  as  a  theologiit  and  preacher ;  was  an  excel-  waste  paper ;  but  his  **  System  of  Ethics  "  is  of  a  verj 

lent  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  experimentalist;  and  high  d^ree  of  merit :  having  this  proof  of  unobjectionable 

a  great  promoter  of  natural,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  excellence,  that  it  was  admired  by  the  Christian  Addison 

**  new,**  philosophy.     It  was  at  his  rooms  in  Wadham  and  the  infidel  Hobbes.   Mr.  Grainger  has  justly  obserred, 

eoll^,  Oxford,  diat  those  promoters  of  experimental  that  it  is  more  natural  tlian  is  usually  imagined  for  the 

sdenoe  first  met,  who  were  afterwards  incorporated  as  human  mind  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite. 

**  The  Royal  Society  of  London.** — Sprat's  Hist,  of  the  Many  are  the  instance*  of  unbelievers  finally  becoming 

Royal  Society,  p.  53.     Although  Dr.  Wilkins  was  a  great  Papists  ;  and  Hobbes  said,  that  **  if  his  own  philosophy  was 

advocate  for  that  only  correct  mode  of  acquiring  a  know-  not  true,  he  know  none  that  he  should  sooner  like  than 

ledge  of  Nature,  which  Bacon  has  well  termed  **  asking  More*s  of  Cambridge.** 

her  questions,"*  that  is,  making  experimental  researches,         Dr.  More  was  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 

yet  he  had  many  wild  theoretical  ideas.     In  one  of  his  so  unambitious,  that  he  declined  the  highest  ecclesiastical 

works,  entitled,  "  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World,  and  preferments ;  and  even  resigned  his  prebendal  stall  in 

the  Possibility  of  a  Passage  thither;**  he  maintains  the  favour  of  Dr.  Fowler.     He  was  bom  in  1614,  and  died 

reasonableness  of  being  able  to  travel  to   the  moon.  In  1687. — Ward's  Life  of  Dr.  More.— Grainger's  Biog. 

**  Doctor,'*  said  the  duchess  of  Newcastle  to  him,  **  where  Hist,  &c. 

am  I  to  find  a  place  for  baiting  at,  in  the  way  up  to  that        f  Of  Thomas  Hobbes,  I  shall  add  nothing  to  what  ia 

planet?** — **  Madam,**  replied  Willdns,  *'of  all  the  people  said  in  the  text  but  an  expression  of  regret  that  a  mind 

in  the  world,  I  never  expected  that  question  from  you,  so  gifted  was  not  applied  to  benefit  and  improve  rather 

who  have  built  so  many  castles  in  the  air,  that  you  may  than  to  debase  his  fellow  men.    He  was  a  sceptic  inreti- 

be  every  night  at  one  of  your  own.**     The  sister  of  the  gion ;  immoral  in  his  philosophy ;  wavering  in  his  politics ; 

protector,  whom  the  doctor  married,  was  Robina,  widow  of  and  a  dogmatist  in  every  thing.     A  scoflfer  at  Chriati- 

Dr.  French.     He  was  bom  in  1614,  and  died  in  1672.  anity,  and  at  the  belief  of  a  future  state ;  yet  he  is  known 

Gnunger  describes  him  as  bora  for  the  improvement  of  to  have  frequently  been  a  partaker  of  the  eucharist ;  and 

every  kind  of  knowledge  to  which  he  applied  himself,  and  to  have  been  feaHul  of  spectral  appearances.     So  difBcolt 

as  being  a  person  truly  exemplary  as  well  as  extraordi.  is  it  to  be  consistent.     He  died  in  1 679,  aged  ninety *twow 

nary.     Anecdotes  of  his  integrity  will  appear  in  «ther  — Biogr^h.  Briunn. — Wood*s  Athens. — Grainger's  Biog. 

pages  of   this  work. — Biographia   Britannica. — Wood's  Hist. 

Atbenie  Oxon.  &c.  t  Dr.  John  Worthington  never  obtained  higher  prefier. 

*  Dr.  Henry  More  was  a  most  amiable  philosopher,  a  ment  than  the  mastership  of  Jesos*  oollqpe,  Cambridge, 

most  excmplai7  Christian,  and  consequently  one  of  the  and  the  rectory  of  Ingoldsby»  Lincolnshire.     He  was  the 

best  men  of  his,  or  any  other  age.     His  talented  friend,  author  of  several  works  that  are  distinguished  for  their 

Mr.  Norris,  happily  styled  him  ^  the  intellectual  epicure.**  good  sense  and  pioty.     He  was  bora  in  161R,  and  died  in 

His  poetical  works  are  more  than  suflSdently  bad,  and  1 671  ..^Birch's  life  of  Tillotson. — Wood*8  Fasti,  Oxon. 
perhaps  went  the  satire  of  Dr.  Garth,  who  speaks  of 
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keep  a  good  correspondcDoe  with  those  who  had  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  and  allowed 
&  ci;TCat  freedom  both  in  philoetophy  and  in  divinity :  from  whence  they  were  called  men  of 
laititude.  And  upon  this  men  of  narrower  thoughts  and  fiercer  tempers  fastened  upon  them 
the  name  of  LcUitudinariaTU.  They  read  Episcopius  much.  And  the  making  out  the 
reasons  of  things  being  a  main  part  of  their  studies,  their  enemies  called  them  Sodnians, 
They  were  all  \cry  zealous  against  popery :  and  so,  they  becoming  soon  very  considerable, 
tlie  papists  set  themselves  against  them  to  decry  them  as  atheists,  deists,  or  at  best 
socinians.  And  now  that  the  main  principle  of  religion  was  struck  at  by  Hobbes  and  his 
followers,  the  papists  acted  upon  this  a  very  strange  part.  They  went  in  so  far  even  into 
the  argument  for  atheism,  as  to  publish  many  books,  in  which  they  affirmed,  that  there  was 
DO  certain  proof  of  the  christian  religion,  unless  we  took  it  from  the  authority  of  the  church 
as  infallible.  This  was  such  a  delivering  up  of  the  cause  to  them,  that  it  raised  in  all 
good  men  a  very  high  indignation  at  popery ;  that  party  shewing,  that  they  chose  to  make 
men,  who  would  not  turn  papists,  become  atheists,  rather  than  believe  Christianity  upon 
any  other  ground  than  infallibility. 

The  most  eminent  of  those,  who  were  formed  under  those  great  men  I  have  mentioned, 
were  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Patrick,     llie  first  of  these  was  a  man  of  a  clear  head, 
and  a  sweet  temper ;  he  had  the  brightest  thoughts,  and  the  most  correct  style  of  all  our 
divines,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  preacher  of  the  age.     He  was  a  very  prudent  man,  and 
had  such  a  management  with  it,  that  I  never  knew  any  clergyman  so  universally  esteemed 
and  beloved,  as  he  was  for  above  twenty  years.     He  was  eminent  for  his  opposition  to 
Popery.     He  was  no  friend  to  persecution,  and  stood  up  much  against  Atheism.     Nor  did 
any  man  contribute  more  to  bring  the  city  to  love  our  worship  than  he  did.     But  there  was 
so  little  superstition,  and  so  much  reason  and  gentleness  in  his  way  of  explaining  things, 
that  malice  was  long  levelled  at  him,  and  in  conclusion  broke  out  fiercely  on  him  *.     Stil- 
lingfleet was  a  man  of  much  more  learning,  but  of  a  more  reserved,  and  a  haughtier  temper. 
He  in  his  youth  wrote  an  Irenicum  for  healing  our  divisions,  with  so  much  learning  and 
moderation,  that  it  was  esteemed  a  master-piece.     His  notion  was,  that  the  apostles  had 
settled  the  church  in  a  constitution  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  but  had  made  no  per- 
petual law  about  it,  having  only  taken  it  in,  as  they  did  many  other  things,  from  the  customs 
and  practice  of  the  synagogue ;  from  which  he  inferred,  that  certainly  the  constitution  was 
lawful  since  authorised  by  them,  but  not  necessary,  since  they  had  made  no  settled  law  about 
it.     This  took  with  many ;  but  was  cried  out  upon  by  others  as  an  attempt  against  the 
church.     Yut  the  argument  was  managed  with  so  much  learning  and  skill,  that  none  of 
either  side  ever  undertook  to  answer  it.     After  that,  he  wrote  against  infidelity,  beyond 
any  that  had  gone  before  him.    And  then  he  engaged  to  write  against  popery,  which  he  did 
with  such  an  exactness  and  liveliness,  that  no  books  of  controversy  were  so  much  read  and 
valued  as  his  were.     He  was  a  great  man  in  many  respects.     He  knew  the  world  well,  and 
was  esteemed  a  very  wise  man.     The  writing  of  his  Irenicum  was  a  great  snare  to  him  : 
for,  to  avoid  the  imputations  which  that  brought  upon  him,  he  not  only  retracted  the  book^ 
but  he  went  into  the  humours  of  a  high  sort  of  people,  beyond  what  became  him,  perhaps 
beyond  his  own  sense  of  things.     He  applied  himself  much  to  the  study  of  the  law  and 
records,  and  the  original  of  our  constitution,  and  was  a  very  extraordinary  man  i*.    Patrick 

*  Dr.  John  Tillotton  is  an  example  of  genhis  triumph.     "Fasts  and  Festivals,"     KingWillium  always  spoke  of 
iagovtT  the  most  complicated  difficulties.     He  vras  the     him  affectionately,  and  declared  **  he  never  had  a  better 


of  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  Yorkshire  clothier ;  many  of  friend.**     Several  notices  of  him  will  be  found  in  future 

bas  relativea  «rere  quakers ;  he  iieas  a  nephew,  by  marriage,  pages.     A   good   *^  Life   of  Archbishop  Tillotson**  was 

of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  he  had  no  influential  friends,  published  by  Dr.  Birch.     He  introduced  the  custom  of 

The  diaracter  of  Dr.  Tillotson  may  be  justly  estimated  preaching  from  notes. 

from  the  foUowiag  anecdote,  for  throughout  his  life,  he  f  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet  may  be  considered  as  owing 
always  upheld  the  essentials  of  our  faith  in  preference  to  its  his  advancement  entirely  to  the  great  merits  of  his  publi> 
ercleuastical  forms.  Dr.  Beveridge  objected  to  reading  a  cations.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  living,  Sutton,  in  Bed- 
brief  to  Caoierbury  cathedral  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  foiHlshire,  given  to  him  by  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  before  he 
Protestuit  refugees,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  rubric  was  known  as  an  author ;  but  it  was  his  "  Irenicum,'* 
**  Doctor,  doctor,"  replied  Tillotson,  ^  Charity  is  above  intended  to  heal  the  differences  between  the  episcopalians 

nibriea.'* Lady  RussePs  Letters.     It  is  an  attestation  of  and  nonconformists;  his  **  Origines Sacrse  ;**  his  **  Rational 

BM  genuine  piety,  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Nelson,  Account  of  the  Protestant  Religion,**  and  his  *'  Origmet 

dw  aothor  of  a    well-known  work   upon  our  ohurch*s  Britannicn,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches,** 

K 
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Was  a  great  preacher.     He  wrote  muck,  and  well,  and  chiefly  on  the  Scriptures.     He  was  a 
laborious  man  in  his  function^  of  great  strictness  of  life,  but  a  little  too  severe  against  those 
who  differed  from  him.     But  that  was,  when  he  thought  their  doctrines  struck  at  the 
fundamentals  of  religion.     He  became  afierwards  more  moderate  *.     To  these  I  shall  add 
another  divine,  who,  though  of  Oxford,  yet  as  he  was  formed  by  bishop  Wilkins,  so  he 
went  into  most  of  their  principles,  but  went  hi  beyond  them  in  learning.     Lloyd  was  a 
great  critic  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  chiefly  in  the  Scriptures ;  of  the  words  and 
phrases  of  which  he  carried  the  most  perfect  concordance  in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the 
readiest  about  him,  of  all  men  that  ever  I  knew.     He  was  an  exact  historian,  and  the  most 
punctual  in  chronology  of  all  our  divines.     He  had  read  the  most  books,  and  with  the  best 
iudgment,  and  had  made  the  most  copious  abstracts  out  of  them,  of  any  in  this  age :  so  that 
Wilkins  used  to  say,  he  had  the  most  learning  in  ready  cash  of  any  he  ever  knew.     He 
was  so  exact  in  every  thing  he  set  about,  that  he  never  gave  over  any  part  of  study  till  he 
had  quite  mastered  it :  but  when  that  was  done,  he  went  to  another  subject,  and  did  not  lay 
out  his  learning  with  the  diligence  with  which  he  laid  it  in.     He  had  many  volumes  of 
materials  upon  all  subjects  laid  together  in  so  distinct  a  method,  that  he  could  with  very 
little  labour  write  on  any  of  them.     He  had  more  life  in  his  imagination,  and  a  truer  judg- 
ment, than  may  seem  consistent  with  such  a  laborious  course  of  study.    Yet,  as  much  as  he 
was  set  on  learning,  he  had  never  neglected  his  pastoral  care.     For  several  years  he  had  the 
greatest  cure  in  England,  St.  Martin's,  which  he  took  care  of  with  an  application  and  dili- 
gence beyond  any  about  him  :  to  whom  he  was  an  example,  or  rather  a  reproach,  so  few 
following  his  example.     He  was  a  holy,  humble,  and  patient  man,  ever  ready  to  do  good 
when  he  saw  a  proper  opportunity :  even  his  love  of  study  did  not  divert  him  from  that. 
He  did  upon  his  promotion  find  a  very  worthy  successor  in  his  cure,  Tennison,  who  carried 
on,  and  advanced  all  those  good  methods  that  he  had  begun,  in  the  management  of  that 
great  cure.     He  endowed  schools,  set  up  a  public  library,  and  kept  many  curates  to  assist 
him  in  his  indefatigable  labours  among  them.     He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  took  much 
pains  to  state  the  notions  and  practices  of  heathenish  idolatry,  and  so  to  fasten  that  chaige 
on  the  church  of  Rome.     And,  Whitehall  lying  within  that  parish,  he  stood  as  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  all  king  James's  reign ;  and  maintained,  as  well  as  managed,  that  dan* 
gerous  post  with  great  courage  and  much  judgment,  and  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  for 
his  whole  deportment,  which  was  ever  grave  and  moderate  t.    These  have  been  the  greatest 
divines  we  have  had  these  forty  years :  and  may  we  ever  have  a  snccesnon  of  snch  men, 
to  fill  the  room  of  those  who  have  already  gone  off  the  stage,  and  of  those  who,  being  now 
very  old,  cannot  hold  their  posts  long.     Of  these  I  have  written  the  more  fully,  because  I 
knew  them  well,  and  have  lived  long  in  great  friendship  with  them ;  but  most  particularly 
with  Tillotson  and  Lloyd.   And,  as  I  am  sensible  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  consideration  that 
has  been  had  for  me,  to  my  being  known  to  be  their  Mend,  so  I  have  really  learned  the 

mat  gradually  gained  him  promotioD  terminadng  in  the  king  Jamei  tried  to  indooe  him  to  eeaao  fkim  this  pro- 
biahopric  of  Worcester.  When  Tillotson  died,  queen  Mary  eeeding,  he  €rmly  replied,  that  **  ho  conld  not  desert  tho 
wished  to  translate  Stillingflect  to  the  primacy,  but  an  ill-  cause  of  a  religion  so  well  proved  aa  that  of  the  Protest- 
regulated  policy  substituted  Dr.  Tennison.  Stillingfleet  ants.**  His  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  hia 
was  neglected  upon  the  pretence  that  his  age  rendered  him  polemical  works  are  all  exeellent  All  aothorilles  agr^ 
nnequid  to  the  official  duties.  Some  time  after,  archbishop  in  representing  him  as  learned,  inde&tigable,  and  pioua. 
Tennison  entered  a  room  where  Stillingfleet  was  sitting.  Several  occasions  to  notice  him  will  occur  in  subsequent 
the  latter  remained  upon  his  chair,  wittily  observing,  pages.     He  died  in   1707,  aged  eighty-one. — ^Biograph. 

**  You  know  I  am  too  old  to  rise.*'     He  was  only  soxty.  Brit— Wood's  Fasti Grainger  and  Noble. 

foar  when  he  died,  in  1699.     He  was  remarkably  hand-         t  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  successively  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 

some,  and  maolv  in  his  person,  and  this  coinciding  with  the  and  Worcester,  is  generally  allowed  to  have  merited  all 

piety  of  his  mind,  obtained  for  him  the  hardly  justifiable  the  enlogium  passed  upon  him  in  the  text.     It  is  to  be 

appellation  of  **  the  beauty  of  holiness. ''.^Biogroph.  Bri-  lamented  that  one  so  replet<^  with  knowledge  should  have 

tann.^Noble's  Continuation  of  Grainger.  so  much  employed  himself  with  polemical  controversy, 

*  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  was  one  of  those  rarely  occurring  a  species  of  literature  the  most  ephemeral.     He  had  done 

characten  that  never  swerve  from  the  course  to  which  they  much  in  collecting  materials  for  a  **  History  of  the  English 

feel  their  duty  directs  them.     He  was  the  incumbent  of  Church,"  but  ne  gave  them  to  our  author,  and  contented 

St.  PauVs,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  time  the  plague  was  hhnself  with  supervising  the  work  of  which  they  were  the 

ravaging  London,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his  parishionen  basis,  "  The  History  of  the  Reformation.**     He  waa  born 

in  this  time  of  danger  and  sorrow.     He  was  zealous,  yet  in  1627,  and  died  hi  1717.     Frequent  notices  of  him  will 

ikcreet,  in  writing  againtt  the  enors  of  popery,  and  wlten  occur  hereafter.-«Wood*8  Athene  Oxon. ;  Biograph.  Brit. 
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best  put  of  what  I  know  from  them.  But  I  owed  them  much  more  on  the  account  of  thoee 
excellent  printdples  and  notions,  of  which  they  were  in  a  particular  manner  communicative 
to  me.  This  set  of  men  contributed  more  than  can  he  well  imagined  to  reform  the  wa j  of 
preaching  ;  'which  among  the  divines  of  England  before  them  was  overrun  with  pedantry,  a 
great  mixture  of  quotations  from  fathers  and  ancient  writers,  a  long  opening  of  a  text  with 
the  concordance  of  every  word  in  it,  and  a  giving  all  the  different  expositions  with  the 
grounds  of  them,  and  the  entering  into  some  parts  of  controversy,  and  all  concluding  in 
Bome,  but  very  short,  practical  applications,  according  to  the  subject,  or  the  occasion.  This 
was  both  long  and  heavy,  when  all  was  piebald,  full  of  many  sayings  of  different  lan- 
guages. The  common  style  of  sermons  was  either  very  Hat  and  low,  or  swelled  up  with 
ihetoric  to  a  false  pitch  of  a  wrong  sublime.  The  king  had  little  or  no  literature,  but  true 
and  good  sense ;  and  had  got  a  right  notion  of  style ;  fbr  he  was  in  France  at  a  time  when 
they  were  much  set  on  reforming  their  language.  It  soon  appeared  that  he  had  a  true 
taste.  So  this  helped  to  raise  the  value  of  these  men,  when  the  king  approved  of  the  style 
their  discourses  generally  ran  in;  which  was  clear,  plain,  and  short.  They  gave  a  short 
paraphrase  of  their  text,  unless  where  great  difficulties  required  a  more  copious  enlargement ; 
but  even  then  they  cut  off  unnecessary  shews  of  learning,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
matter,  in  which  ihey  opened  the  nature  and  reasons  of  things  so  fully,  and  with  that  sim- 
plicity, that  their  hearers  felt  an  instruction  of  another  sort,  than  had  commonly  been 
observed  before.  So  they  became  very  much  followed  :  and  a  set  of  these  men  brought  off 
the  city  in  a  great  measure  from  the  prejudices  they  had  formerly  to  the  church. 

There  was  a  great  debate  in  council,  a  little  before  St.  Bartholomew's-day,  whether  the 
act  of  uniformity  should  be  punctually  executed,  or  not.  Some  moved  to  have  the  execu- 
tion of  it  delayed  to  the  next  session  of  parliament :  others  were  for  executing  it  in  the 
main,  but  to  connive  at  some  eminent  men,  and  to  put  curates  into  their  churches  to  read 
and  officiate  according  to  the  common  prayer,  but  to  leave  them  to  preach  on,  till  they 
should  die  out.  The  earl  of  Manchester  laid  all  these  things  before  the  king  with  much 
zeal,  hut  with  no  great  force.  Sheldon  on  the  other  hand  pressed  the  execution  of  the  law. 
England  was  accustomed  to  obey  laws ;  so  while  they  stood  on  that  ground,  they  were  safe, 
and  need  fear  none  of  the  dangers  that  seemed  to  be  threatened  :  he  also  undertook  to  fill 
all  the  vacant  pulpits  that  should  be  forsaken  in  London,  better  and  more  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  than  they  had  been  before :  and  he  seemed  to  apprehend  that  a  very  small 
number  would  fiill  under  the  deprivation,  and  that  the  gross  of  the  party  would  conform. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  led  the  party  took  great  pains  to  have  them  all  stick  together. 
Ihey  infused  it  into  them,  that  if  great  numbers  stood  out,  that  would  shew  their  strength, 
and  produce  new  laws  in  their  favour ;  whereas  they  would  be  despised,  if,  after  so  much 
noise  made,  the  greater  part  of  them  should  conform.  So  it  was  thought  that  many  went 
out  in  the  crowd  to  keep  their  friends  company.  Many  of  these  were  distinguished  by  their 
abilities  and  zeal.  They  cast  themselves  upon  the  providence  of  Ood,  and  the  charity  of 
their  friends,  vdiich  had  a  fair  appearance,  as  of  men  that)  were  ready  to  suffer  persecution 
for  thdr  consciences.  This  begot  esteem,  and  raised  compassion :  whereas  the  old  clergy, 
now  much  enriched,  were  as  much  despised :  but  the  young  clergy  that  came  from  the 
universities  did  good  service.  Learning  was  then  high  at  Oxford,  chiefly  the  study  of 
the  oriental  tongues,  which  was  much  raised  by  the  Polyglot  bible,  then  lately  set  forth. 
They  read  the  fathers  much  there.  Mathematics  and  the  new  philosophy  were  in  great 
esteem.  And  the  meetings  that  Wilkins  had  begun  at  Oxford  were  now  held  in  London 
too,  in  so  public  a  manner,  that  the  king  himself  encouraged  them  much,  and  had  many 
experiments  made  before  him. 

The  men  that  formed  the  Royal  Society  in  London  were  sir  Robert  Murray,  the  lord 
Brounker,  a  profound  mathematician,  and  Doctor  Ward,  soon  after  promoted  to  Exeter, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Salisbury.  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  reach,  went  deep  in 
mathematical  studies,  and  was  a  very  dexterous  man,  if  not  too  dexterous ;  for  his  sincerity 
was  much  questioned.  He  had  complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by  taking 
the  eovenant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a  time-server.  But  the  lord  Clarendon 
flaw,  that  most  of  the  bishops  were  men  of  merit  by  their  sufferings,  but  of  no  great 

K  2 
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capacity  for  business.  He  brought  Ward  in  as  a  man  fit  to  govern  the  church  :  fcr  Ward, 
to  get  his  former  errors  to  be  forgotten,  went  into  the  high  notions  of  a  severe  conformity, 
and  became  the  most  considerable  man  on  the  bishop's  bench.  He  was  a  profound  stated 
man,  but  a  very  indifferent  clergyman  *.  Many  physicians  and  other  ingenious  men  went 
into  the  Society  for  natural  philosophy.  But  he  who  laboured  most,  at  the  greatest  charge, 
and  with  the  most  success  at  experiments,  was  Robert  Boyle,  the  earl  of  Cork's  youngest 
son.  He  was  looked  on  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  very  perfect  pattern.  He  was  a 
very  devout  Christian,  humble  and  modest,  almost  to  a  fault,  of  a  most  spotless  and 
exemplary  life  in  all  respects.  He  was  highly  charitable ;  and  was  a  mortified  and  self- 
denied  man,  that  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  doing  good.  He  neglected  his 
person,  despised  the  world,  and  lived  abstracted  from  all  pleasures,  designs,  and  interests. 
I  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  I  gave  his  character  so  truly,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  now  to  enlarge  more  upon  it  t.     The  Society  for  Philosophy  grew  so  consider- 

*  Dr.  Seth  Ward  xm  the  first  who  caused  the  study  at  that  period  held  its  meetings  so  quietly  and  retiredly, 

of  mathematics  to  be  much  attended  to  at  Cambridge,  that  Boyle  was  accustomed    to   call   it   the  Invisible. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  lectureship  by  Dr.  Barrow  and  Whilst    at    Oxford,  in    1658,   with    the    nssistance    of 

mr  Isaac  Newton.     Burnet  seems  to  be  in  error  ^ hen  he  Mr  Hooke«  he  perfected  the  air>pamp,  a  machine,  the 

states  that  Dr.  Ward  took  the  covenant ;  for  other  autho-  invention  of  which  may  be  said   to    have  created   the 

rities  say  that  he  refused,  and  was  in  consequence  ejected  science  of  pneumatics.     Otto  Guericke  was  the  first  who 

from  a  fellowship  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.     How-  publicly  suggested  the  idea  of  exhausting  a  vessel  of  air 

ever,  he  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the  commonwealth,  in  by  means  of  a  sucking  pump,  though  Boyle  assures  ns 

which  ho  was  justified,  for  it  was  then  the  established  he  had  previously  made  simikr  trials.     This  attempt  was 

government.     It  is  needless  to  follow  him  through  his  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  the  chief  experiment  Guericke 

various  preferments.     He  died  in  1689,  aged  seventy-one,  tried  was  the  exhausting  two  hemispheres  whose  edges 

bishop  of  Salisbury.     His  mind  failed  some  months  before  were  made  accurately  to  correspond,  and  which  then,  from 

his  death,    a  deprivation  that  is   believed    to  have  been  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  required  considerable  force 

brought  on  by  a  dispute,  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  to  be  separated.    This,  from  the  place  of  Guericke's  resi- 

dean  of  his  bishopric. — Pope's  Life  of  Ward  ;  Wood's  dcnce,  was  called  the  Magdeburg  experiment.     It  was  first 

Athenie  Oxon.   Burnet  is  too  severe  upon  him  in  terming  made  publicly  known  in  1654,  and  was  justly  considered 

him  **  a  very  indifiPerent  clergyman. '*     He  was  pious  so  important  a  discovery,  as  first  demonstrating  the  imsesure 

and  very  charitable.  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Diet  at 

f  Robert  Boyle  was   gifted  with  a  genius  which  no  Ratisbon  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  the 

un&vourable  circumstances  could  repress — pleasures  failed  deputies  of  the  empire. 

in  alluring  his  mind  from  science  as  completely  as  poverty         Boyle* s  first  literary  efforts  were  in  the  cause  of  religion, 

would  have  been  unable  to  depress  it.     He  was  the  only  and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  for  his  performances,  as  well 

son  of  the  fiimily  who  attained  to  manhood  without  the  as  for  his  strict  morality,  that  some  of  the  chief  officers  of 

reward  of  a  peerage ;  yet  by  universal  consent  he  is  de->  the  government^  especially  lord  Clarendon,  urged  him  to 

dared  to  be  the  greatest  of  his  kindred.   "  Hewasa^o^^,**  enter  into  orders;   but  from   consdentaous  motives  he 

said  one  of  his  family,  **  but  we  are  mere  Pimples.^  declined,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that,  as  a  layman. 

He  was  the  fourteenth  child  of  the  earl  of  Cork,  usually  he  thought  his  exertions  in  fiivour  of  religion  would  be 

distinguished  as  ^  the  great,"  and  bom  at  Lismore,  in  more  influential. 

Ireland,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1627.     Talented  even         It  was  well  observed  of  Boyle,  that,  being  bom  the  same 

in  infancy,  he  was  fit  for  Eton  school  when  he  was  only  year  that  lord  Bacon  died,  he  seemed  by  nature  to  have 

eight   years   old ;   and   he   repeatedly  declared,  that  its  been  designed  as  his  successor ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 

master,  Mr.  Harrison,  was  the  means  of  cherishing  by  his  was  as  strenuous  an  opponent  of  the  Aristotelian  and 

kindness  and  attention,  that  desire  of  knowledge  which  Cartesian  philosophy,  as  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  philo- 

ever  characterised  him  ;  and  it  is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  sophy  of  experiment.    Public  honours  appear  to  hare  bad 

that  he  oflen  enthusiastically  affirmed  that  it  was  the  a  much  inferior  value  in  his  eslimaiion  than  letkure  for 

reading  of  Quintus  Curdus  that  created  that   relish  for  study  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.     Dignities  in 

learning  which  Mr.  Harrison  aided  in  encouraging.     At  the  church,  the  provostship  of  Eton,  and  even  the  presi 

an  early  period  of  life  he  doubted  the  truth  of  Christianity,  dency  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  offered  to  him  in  vain, 

but  not  being  of  the  number  of  those  who  dare  to  treat  it  He  settled  finally  in  London  in  1669,  at  the  house  of  hia 

•i  a  subject  of  secondary  consideration,  he  applied  his  great  sister  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pali  Mall,  devoting  st4ited  periods 

mind  to  the  examination  of  its  momentous  topics ;  and  of  each  day  to  his   correspondence,  to  the  reception  of 

concluded,  by  attaining  such  firm  conviction  of  its  veracity,  scientific  visitors,  and  to  his  experiments  and  writings  for 

that  he  spent  very  lai^  sums  in  the  translation  of  tbe  the  press.     In  1688  he  found  his  health  so  declining,  that 

Scriptures  into  foreign  languages,  and  acquired  such  a  vene.  he  publicly  announced  his  inability  to  receive  visitors,  and 

ration   for   the  Deity,  that  he  never   uttered  his  name  applied  with  additional  ardour  to  complete  some  of  hit 

without  pausing.  works  then  unfinished ;  thus  labouring,  notwithstanding 

He  travelled  for  several  years  upon  the  continent,  assi-  the  natural  sickliness  of  his  constitution  and  the  agonies 

duottsly  applying  at  the  same  time  to  the  study  of  modem  of  a  calculous  disorder,  he  continued  until  his  foot  was 

languages  and  mathematics ;  but  upon  acquiring  udder  upon  the  retiring  threshold  of  life,  for  his  eyes  did  not  fail 

his  father's  will  the  Stalbridge  estate,  he  retired  thither  in  until  within  four  hours  of  his  death,  three  hours  only 

1646,  cultivating  his  mind,  and  acquiring  an  acquaintance  previously  to   which  was   he  confined   to   his   bed.     It 

with  the  learned  men  of  his  times.     He  was  one  of  the  occurred  on  the  31st  of  December  1691. 
first  members  of  tbe  philosophical  college,  which  eventn-         If  the  editor  was  writing  a  particular  biography  <^  this 

ally  ripened  Into  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but  which  eminently  talented  and  good  man,  he  would  be  aa  undeter- 
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able,  that  they  thought  fit  to  take  out  a  patent,  which  constituted  them  a  body,  by  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Society :  of  which  sir  Robert  Murray  was  the  first  president,  bishop 
Ward  the  8e<sond,  and  the  lord  Brounker  the  third  *.  Their  history  is  written  so  well  by 
Doctor  Sprat,  that  I  will  insist  no  more  on  them,  but  go  on  to  other  matters. 

After  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  dissenters,  seeing  both  court  and  parliament  were  so 
much  set  against  them,  had  much  consultation  together  what  to  do.  Many  were  for 
going  over  to  Holland,  and  settling  there  with  their  ministers.  Others  proposed  New  England, 
and  the  other  plantations.  Upon  this  the  earl  of  Bristol  drew  to  his  house  a  meeting  of 
the  chief  papists  in  town :  and  after  an  oath  of  secresy,  he  told  them,  now  was  the 
proper  time  for  them  to  make  some  steps  towards  the  bringing  in  of  their  religion :  in 
order  to  that  it  seemed  advisable  for  them  to  take  pains  to  procure  favour  to  the  noncon- 
formists ;  (for  that  became  the  common  name  to  them  all,  as  puritan  had  been  before  tlie 
war :)  tliey  were  the  rather  to  bestir  themselves  to  procure  a  toleration  for  them  in  general 
terms,  that  they  themselves  might  be  comprehended  within  it.  The  lord  Aubigny  seconded 
the  motion.  He  said  it  was  so  visibly  the  interest  of  England  to  make  a  great  body  of  the 
trading  men  stay  within  the  kingdom,  and  be  made  easy  in  it,  that  it  would  have  a  good 
grace  in  them  to  seem  zealous  for  it :  and,  to  draw  in  so  great  a  number  of  those  who  had 
been  hitherto  the  hottest  against  them,  to  feel  their  care,  and  to  see  their  zeal  to  serve  them, 
he  recommended  to  them  to  make  this  the  subject  of  all  their  discourses,  and  to  engage  all 
their  friends  in  the  design.  Bennet  did  not  meet  with  them,  but  was  known  to  be  of  tho 
secret ;  as  the  lord  Stafford  told  me  in  the  Tower  a  little  before  his  death.  But  that  lord 
soon  withdrew  from  those  meetings ;  for  he  apprehended  the  earl  of  Bristol's  heat,  and  that 
be  might  raise  a  storm  against  them  by  his  indiscreet  meddling. 

The  king  was  so  far  prevailed  on  by  them,  that  in  December,  1662,  he  set  out  a  declaration, 
that  was  generally  thought  to  be  procured  by  the  lord  Bristol ;  but  it  had  a  deeper  root, 
and  was  designed  by  the  king  himself.  In  it  the  king  expressed  his  aversion  to  all  seve- 
rities on  the  account  of  religion,  but  more  particularly  to  all  sanguinary  laws ;  and  gave 
hopes  both  to  papists  aud  nonconformists,  that  he  would  find  out  such  ways  for  temper- 
ing the  severities  of  the  laws,  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  easy  under  them.  The 
wiser  of  the  nonconformists  saw  at  what  all  this  was  aimed,  and  so  received  it  coldly ; 
bat  the  papists  went  on  more  warmly,  and  were  preparing  a  scheme  for  a  toleration  for 
them.  And  one  part  of  it  raised  great  disputes  among  themselves.  Some  were  for  their 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  renounced  the  pope's  deposing  power :  but  all  those 
that  were  under  a  management  from  Rome  refused  this.  And  the  internuncio  at  Brussels 
proceeded  to  censure  those  that  were  for  it,  as  enemies  to  the  papal  authority.  A  propo- 
sitiofn  was  also  made  for  having  none  but  secular  priests  tolerated  in  England,  who  should 
be  under  a  bishop,  and  under  an  established  government.  But  that  all  the  regulars,  in 
particular  all  Jesuits,  should  be,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  forbidden  the  kingdom. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  set  this  on,  for  he  knew  well  it  would  divide  the  papists  among 
themselves  ;  but,  though  a  few  honest  priests,  such  as  Blacklow,  Serjeant,  Caron,  and  Waleii 
were  for  it,  yet  they  could  not  make  a  party  among  the  leading  men  of  their  own  side. 
It  was  pretended,  that  this  was  set  on  foot  with  a  design  to  divide  them,  and  so  to  break 
their  strength.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  knew  that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  for  whom  he  saw  the 
iing  had  a  particular  esteem,  had  come  over  incognito,  and  had  been  with  the  king  in 
private.  So  to  let  the  king  see  how  odious  a  thing  his  being  suspected  of  popery  would  be, 
and  what  a  load  it  would  lay  on  his  government  if  it  came  to  be  believed,  he  got  some  of 
his  party,  as  sir  Allen  Brodrick  told  me,  to  move  in  the  house  of  commons  for  an  act 


1  at  BoerhaaTe,  which  of  his  works  to  select  for  especial  Dr.  Bnmet  was  engaged  in  preparing  his  "  History  of  the 

**  Which,**  nys  he,  "of  a]l  Mr.  Boyle's  writings  shall  Reformation,**  Mr.  Boyle  not  only  furnished  him  with 

I  iccoanBend  ? — All  of  them.**  He  published  a  work,  enti.  information,  but  contributed  towardiB  defraying  the  expense 

tied  **'The  Chrittian  Virtuoso,**  and  in  that,  unintention.  of  its  publication. 

•Of.  be  haa  delineated  his  own  character,  for  in  him  exalted         *  The  charter  bean  the  date  of  April  22nd,  1663.    See 

Chtkoan  piety  and  ezienuTe  learning  were  combined,  an  account  of  it  in  the  work  noticed  by  Burnet,  entitled 

Tkaat  who  dewrv  to  know  more  concerning  this  admirable  "  The  History  of  the   Royal  Society  of  London.     By 

■ii.  trill  he  gntifiod  bj  consulting  his  "  Life,**  written  Thomas  Sprat.**      But  a  far  better  biography  of  th« 

W  Dr,  Binfcy  •od   the  Biogiaphia  Britannica.      When  Society  is  that  by  Dr.  Thomaa  Birch. 
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rendering  it  capital  to  esj  the  king  was  a  pap'st.  And,  whereas  the  king  was  made  to 
believe  that  the  old  cayaliers  were  become  milder  with  relation  to  popery,  the  lord  Clarendon 
upon  this  new  act  inferred,  that  it  still  appeared  that  the  opinion  of  his  being  a  papist 
would  so  certainly  make  him  odious,  that  for  that  reason  the  parliament  had  made  the 
spreading  those  reports  so  penal.  But  this  was  taken  by  another  handle,  while  some  said,  that 
this  act  was  made  on  purpose,  that,  though  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery  should  become 
ever  so  visible,  none  should  dare  to  speak  of  it.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  had  a  quite  contrary 
design  in  it,  to  let  the  king  see  how  fatal  the  effects  of  any  such  suspicions  were  like  to  be. 
When  the  earl  of  Bristol's  declaration  was  proposed  in  council,  lord  Clarendon  and  the 
bishops  opposed  it :  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  directly  against  law,  hopes  being  only  given 
of  endeavours  to  make  all  men  easy  under  the  king's  government :  so  it  passed.  The 
earl  of  Bristol  carried  it  as  a  great  victory.  And  he,  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  all 
lord  Clarendon's  enemies,  declared  openly  against  him.  But  the  poor  priests  who  had  made 
those  honest  motions,  were  very  ill  looked  on  by  all  their  own  party,  as  men  gained  on  design 
to  betray  them.  I  knew  all  this  from  Peter  Walsh  himself,  who  was  the  most  honest  and 
most  learned  man  I  ever  knew  among  them.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order ;  and  was,  indeed,  in  all  points  of  controversy,  almost  wholly  Protestant :  but 
he  had  senses  of  his  own,  by  which  he  excused  his  adhering  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  he 
maintained,  that  with  these  he  could  continue  in  the  communion  of  that  church  without 
sin.  And  he  said,  that  he  was  sure  he  did  some  good  staying  still  on  that  side,  but  that 
he  could  do  none  at  all  if  he  should  come  over.  He  thought  no  man  ought  to  forsake  that 
religion  in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred,  unless  he  was  clearly  conrinced  that  he  mus# 
certainly  be  damned  if  he  continued  in  it.  He;was  an  honest  and  able  man,  much  prac- 
tised in  intrigues,  and  knew  well  the  methods  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  missionaries.  He 
told  me  often,  there  was  nothing  which  the  whole  popish  party  feared  more  than  an  union 
of  those  of  the  church  of  England  with  the  presbyterians ;  they  knew  we  grew  the  weaker, 
the  more  our  breaches  were  widened ;  and  that  the  more  we  were  set  against  one  another, 
we  would  mind  them  the  less.  The  papists  had  two  maxims,  from  which  they  never 
departed :  the  one  was  to  divide  us,  and  the  other  was  to  keep  themselves  united,  and  either 
to  set  on  an  indiscriminated  toleration,  or  a  general  prosecution ;  for  so  we  loved  to  soften 
the  harsh  word  of  persecution.  And  he  observed,  not  without  great  indignation  at  us  for 
our  folly,  that  we,  instead  of  uniting  among  ourselves,  and  dividing  them,  accoiding  to 
their  maxims,  did  all  we  could  to  keep  them  united,  and  to  disjoint  our  own  body :  for  he 
was  persuaded,  if  the  government  had  held  a  heavy  hand  on  the  regulars  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
had  been  gentle  to  the  seculars,  and  had  set  up  a  distinguishing  test,  renouncing  all  sort  of 
power  in  the  pope  over  the  temporal  rights  of  princes,  to  which  the  regulars  and  the  Jesuits 
could  never  submit,  that  this  would  have  engaged  them  into  such  violent  quarrels  among 
themselves,  that  censures  would  have  been  thundered  at  Rome  against  all  that  should  take 
any  such  test ;  which  would  have  procured  much  disputing,  and  might  have  probably  ended 
in  the  revolt  of  the  soberer  part  of  that  church.  But  he  found,  that,  though  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  liked  the  project,  little  regard  was  had  to  it  by  the 
governing  party  in  the  court  *. 

The  church  party  was  alarmed  at  all  this ;  and  though  they  were  unwilling  to  suspect 
the  king  or  the  duke,  yet  the  management  for  popery  was  so  visible,  that  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament  the  king's  declaration  was  severely  arraigned,  and  the  authors  of  it 
were  plainly  enough  pointed  at.  This  was  done  chiefly  by  the  lord  Clarendon's  friends. 
And  at  this  the  earl  of  Bristol  was  highly  displeased,  and  resolved  to  take  all  possible 
methods  to  ruin  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  He  had  a  great  skill  in  astrology,  and  had  possessed 
the  king  with  a  high  opinion  of  it ;  and  told  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  he  said  to  the 

Father  Peter  Walsh  was  a  native  of  the  county  oi  obliged  his  retreat  to  London.     He  died  there  in  March, 

Kildarc.     He  became  a  Franciscan   monk,  and   subse-  1688.    Henrj,  earl  of  Clarendon  obsenres  in  his  "  Diary ,^ 

quentlyprofessor  of  divinity  at  Louvain.    Being  appointed  **  I  hear  that  he  bad  been  reconciled,  but  I  am  told  he 

procurator  of  (he  Irish  clergy,  he  returned  to  his  native  would  not  retract  any  thing  he  had  written.    Some  of  his 

country,  where  he  persuaded  many  of  liis  brother  priests  order  seized  his  books  and  papers  as  soon  as  be  ^as  dead/* 

to  subscribe  a  declaration  disclaiming  the  Pope*8  temporal  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  early  State  of  Ireland,  and 

iupremacy.     Tho  storm  which  this  raised  against  him»  various  other  works. — Harrises  Hist,  of  Ware. 
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ml  of  Rochester,  Wilmot,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that  he  was  confident  that  he  would  lay 
that  hefore  the  king,  which  would  totally  alienate  him  both  from  his  brother  and  from  the 
lord  Clarendon :  for  he  could  demonstrate  by  the  principles  of  that  art,  that  he  was  to  fall 
by  his  brother's  means,  if  not  by  his  hand  :  and  he  was  sure  this  would  work  on  the  king. 
It  would  so,  said  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  but  in  another  way  than  he  expected ;  for  it 
WQuld  make  the  king  be  so  afraid  of  offending  him,  that  he  would  do  any  thing  rather  than 
provoke  him.  Yet  the  lord  Bristol  would  lay  this  before  the  king.  And  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  believed  that  it  had  the  effect  ever  after,  that  he  had  apprehended;  for 
though  the  king  never  loved  nor  esteemed  the  duke,  yet  he  seemed  to  stand  in  some  sort  of 
awe  of  him. 

But  this  was  not  all :  the  lord  Bristol  resolved  to  offer  articles  of  impeachment  against 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  house  of  lords,  though  it  was  plainly  provided  against  by  the 
statute  against  appeals  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Yet  both  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  lord  Bristol,  the  fEithers  of  these  two  lords,  had  broken  through  that  in 
the  former  reign.  So  the  lord  Bristol  drew  his  impeachment,  and  carried  it  to  the  king, 
who  took  much  pains  on  him  in  a  soft  and  gentle  manner  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  But 
he  would  not  be  wrought  on.  And  he  told  the  king  plainly,  that,  if  he  forsook  him,  he 
would  raise  such  disorders  that  all  England  should  feel  them,  and  the  king  himself  should 
not  be  without  a  large  share  in  them.  The  king,  as  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  told  me,  who 
said  he  had  it  from  himself,  said,  he  was  so  provoked  at  this,  that  he  durst  not  trust  him- 
self in  answering  it,  but  went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent  the  lord  Aubigny  to  soften  him  ; 
but  all  was  in  vain.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  lord  Bristol  knew  the  secret  of  the 
king^s  religion,  which  both  made  him  so  bold,  and  the  king  so  fearful.  The  next  day  he 
:arried  the  charge  to  the  house  of  lords.  It  was  of  a  very  mixed  nature :  in  one  part  he 
ohaiged  the  lord  Clarendon  with  raising  jealousies,  and  spreading  reports  of  the  king's  beibg 
a  papist :  and  yet  in  the  other  articles  he  charged  him  with  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  the  making  the  lord  Aubigny  a  cardinal,  and  several  other  things  of  a 
very  strange  nature.  As  soon  as  he  put  it  in,  he,  it  seems,  either  repented  of  it,  or  at 
least  was  prevailed  with  to  abscond.  He  was  ever  after  that  looked  on  as  a  man  capable 
of  the  highest  extravagancies  possible.  He  made  the  matter  worse  by  a  letter  that  he 
wrote  to  the  lords,  in  which  he  expressed  his  fear  of  the  danger  the  king  was  in  by  the 
duke's  having  of  guards.  Proclamations  went  out  for  discovering  him ;  but  he  kept  out  of 
the  way  till  the  storm  was  over  *.  The  parliament  expressed  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
the  act  of  uniformity :  and  the  king  being  run  much  in  debt,  they  gave  him  four  subsidies, 
being  willing  to  return  to  the  ancient  way  of  taxes  by  subsidies.  But  these  were  so  evaded, 
and  brought  in  so  little  money,  that  the  court  resolved  never  to  have  recourse  to  that 
method  of  raising  money  any  more,  but  to  betake  themselves  for  the  future  to  the  assess- 

*  The  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Bristol  iri  this  affair  was  after  xnanj  reflections  upon  the  ill-goTemment  of  the 

eootonant  with  the  other  extravagant  acta  of  his  life,  nation,  the  king's  loss  of  honour,  &c.*  he  concluded  hy 

Lord  Clarendon  agrees  with  Burnet  in  stating  that  the  charging  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  of  high  (treason, 

carl  endeavoured  by  threats  to  force  the  king  to  coincide  The  latter  defended  himself  successfully  from  the  charges 

with  his  plana.     He  told  his  majesty  **  he  knew  well  the  of  his  accuser ;  and  the  king  told  him  at  dinner  the  same 

cause  of  his  withdrawing  his  &vour  from  him ;  that  it  day  that  he  felt  the  accusation  inculpated  himself  as  much 

proceeded  only  from  the  chancellor,  who  governed  him  as  it  did  the  accused.     The  opinions  of  the  judges  were 

and  managed  all  his  affairs,  whilat  himself  spent  his  time  taken  upon  the  chai^ges,  and  they  concurred  in  deciding 

only  in  pleasures  and  debauchery.  *'     This  and   many  that  one  peer  could  not  exhibit  a  charge  of  high  treason 

other  truths  which  ought  to  have  been  more  respectfully  against  another  peer  before  the  house  of  lords ;  and  more- 

and  decently  mentioned,  were  uttered  in  *he  presence  of  over,  that  all  the  charges  did  not  amount  to  that  crime, 

lord  Aubigny,  who  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  king.  When  called  upon  to  substantiate  his  chaiges,  the  earl  of 

The  earl  proceeded  in  this  burst  of  extravagance  by  add-  Bristol  delayed  so  long,  that  the  king  issued  warrants  to 

ing  that,  if  satisfaction  was  not  afforded  him  by  his  majesty  a  serjeant-at-arms  to  apprehend  him ;  but  he  absconded, 

within  twenty-four  hours,  **  he  would  do  somewhat  that  and  continued  concealed  for  two  years,  sending  occasion- 

wof.lJ  awaken  him  out  of  his  slumber,  and  make  him  look  ally  letters  and  petitions  to  his  majesty,  who  would  not 

better  to  his  own  business  ;**  concluding  with  many  threats  receive  them.     Finally,  the  countess  and  sir  Harry  Ben- 

afsinst    the   chancellor.      Charles  retorted   with   more  net  prevailed  with  Charles  to  admit  the  earl  to  a  private 

warmth  than  was  customary,  yet  he  lamented  afterwards  interview,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  court,  nor 

that  he  had  not  presence  of  mind,  it  being  in  his  own  were  the  warrants  for  his  apprehension  withdrawn.     He 

doset,  to  call  for  the  guard,  and  send  the  earl  to  the  did  not  appear  publicly  until  Clarendon  was  forced  into 

Towef.     When  the  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  the  exile. — Clarendon*s  Continuation  of    his   Life,    210; 

cari  ef  Bristol  appeared  bdbre  the  bouse  of  peers,  and  Chandler's  Debates  in  House  of  Lords,  i  55—65. 
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ment  began  in  the  war.  The  convocation  gave  at  the  same  time  four  gubsidies,  which 
proved  as  heavy  on  them,  as  they  were  light  on  the  temporality.  This  was  the  last  aid 
that  the  spiritualty  gave :  for  the  whole  proving  so  inconsiderable,  and  yet  so  unequally 
heavy  on  the  clergy,  it  was  resolved  on,  hereafter,  to  tax  church  benefices  as  temporal 
estates  were  taxed ;  which  proved  indeed  a  lighter  burden,  but  was  not  so  honourable  as 
when  it  was  given  by  themselves.  Yet  interest  prevailing  above  the  point  of  honour,  they 
acquiesced  in  it.  So  the  convocations  being  no  more  necessary  to  the  crown,  this  made  thai 
there  veas  less  regard  had  to  them  afterwards.  They  were  often  discontinued  and  pro- 
rogued :  and  when  they  met,  it  was  only  for  form.  The  parliament  did  pass  another  act, 
that  was  very  acceptable  to  the  court,  and  that  shewed  a  confidence  in  the  king,  repealing  the 
act  of  triennial  parliaments,  which  had  been  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  was 
clogged  with  so  many  clauses,  which  seemed  to  transfer  the  power  from  the  crown  to  the 
people,  that,  when  it  was  carried,  it  was  thought  the  greatest  security  that  the  people  had 
for  all  their  other  liberties.  But  it  was  now  given  up  without  a  struggle,  or  any  clauses 
for  a  certainty  of  parliaments,  besides  a  -general  one,  that  there  should  be  a  parliament  called 
within  three  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament,  and  so  ever  afterwards, 
but  without  any  severe  clauses,  in  case  the  act  was  not  observed. 

As  for  our  foreign  negotiations,  I  know  nothing  in  particular  concerning  them.  Secretary 
Bennet  had  them  all  in  his  hands ;  and  I  had  no  confidence  with  any  about  him.  Our  con- 
cerns with  Portugal  were  public  ;  and  I  knew  no  secrets  about  these. 
.  By  a  melancholy  instance  to  our  private  family,  it  appeared  that  France  was  taking  all 
possible  methods  to  do  every  thing  that  the  king  desired.  The  commonwealth's-men  were 
now  thinking,  that  they  saw  the  stream  of  the  nation  beginning  to  turn  against  the  court : 
and  upon  that  they  were  meeting,  and  laying  plots  to  retrieve  their  lost  game.  One  of 
these  being  taken,  and  apprehending  he  was  in  danger,  begged  his  life  of  the  king,  and  said, 
if  he  might  be  assured  of  his  pardon,  he  would  tell  where  my  uncle  Wariston  was,  who  was 
then  in  Rouen ;  for  the  air  of  Hamborough  agreed  so  ill  with  him,  that  he  was  advised  to  go 
to  France ;  and  this  man  was  in  the  secret.  The  king  sent  one  to  the  court  of  France, 
desiring  he  might  be  put  in  his  hands ;  and  this  was  immediately  done.  And  no  notice 
was  sent  to  my  uncle  to  go  out  of  the  way,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  when  a  person  is  not 
charged  with  assassinations  or  any  infamous  action,  but  only  with  crimes  of  state.  He  was 
sent  over,  and  kept  some  months  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  that  was  sent  to 
Scotland,  as  shall  be  told  afterwards. 

The  design  of  a  war  with  Holland  was  now  working.  I  have  been  very  positively  assured 
by  statesmen  of  both  sides,  that  the  French  set  it  on  in  a  very  artificial  manner ;  for  while 
they  encouraged  us  to  insist  on  some  extravagant  demands,  they  at  the  same  time  pressed 
the  Dutch  not  to  yield  to  them :  and  as  they  put  them  in  hopes,  that,  if  a  rupture  should 
follow,  they  would  assist  them  according  to  their  alliance,  so  they  assured  us  that  they 
would  do  us  no  hurt.  Downing  was  then  employed  in  Holland,  a  crafty,  fawning  man, 
who  was  ready  to  turn  to  every  side  that  was  uppermost,  and  to  betray  those  who  by  their 
former  friendship  and  services  thought  they  might  depend  on  him  ;  as  he  did  some  of  the 
regicides,  whom  he  got  in  his  hands  under  trust,  and  then  delivered  them  up.  He  had 
been  Cromwell's  ambassador  in  Holland,  where  he  had  offered  personal  affronts  both  to  the 
king  and  the  duke :  yet  he  had  by  some  base  practices  got  himself  to  be  so  effectually 
recommended  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  that  all  his  former  offences  were  forgiven,  and  he 
was  sent  into  Holland  as  the  king's  ambassador,  whose  behaviour  towards  the  king  himself 
the  states  had  observed.  So  they  had  reason  to  conclude  he  was  sent  over  with  no  good 
intent,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  managing  a  bad  design,  and  very  ready  to  undertake  it  *. 


*  Sir  George  Downing  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Calybute 
Downing  and  resembled  him  in  character,  according  to 
Anthony  Wood,  being  '*  a  sider  with  all  times  and 
changes,  well  skilled  in  the  common  cant,  and  a  preacher 
sometimes  to  boot.*'  Clarendon  says,  he  had  been  partly 
educated  in  New  England.  It  is  certain  that  before  he 
bad  the  i^ipointment  of  resident  in  Holland,  he  had 
passed  through  many  oflSces  in  Cromwell^s  army.    Having 


obtaiuod  his  favour,  he  was  several  times  elected  member 
of  the  parliaments  of  1654  and  1656,  and  married  a 
▼ery  beautiful  lady  of  noble  oxtrscUon.  WhiUt  in  Hol> 
land,  serving  as  CromwelVs  representative,  he  took  unne- 
cessary occasions  to  annoy  the  exiled  king,  but  when  the 
protector  died,  and  he  saw  the  Stuart  interest  ascending, 
he  took  care,  through  the  duke  of  Ormond»  to  give  the 
king  secret  and  hi^ly  useful  informatioii,  and  a  tender 
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There  was  no  visible  cause  of  war.     A  complaint  of  a  ship  taken  was  ready  to  have  been 

satisfied ;  but  Downing  hindered  it.     So  it  was  plain,  the  king  hated  them  ;  and  fancied 

they  were  so  feeble,  and  the  English  were  so  much  superior  to  them,  that  a  war  would 

humble  tbem  to  an  entire  submission  and  dependence  on  him  in  all  things.     The  States  had 

treated,  and  presented  the  king  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  a  vast  charge,  during  the 

time  that  he  bad  staid  among  them,  after  England  had  declared  for  him.     And,  as  far  as 

Appearances  could  go,  the  king  seemed  sensible  of  it ;  insomuch  that  the  party  for  the  prince 

of  Orange  were  not  pleased,  because  their  applications  to  him  could  not  prevail  to  make 

him  inter)>oae,  either  in  the  behalf  of  himself,  or  of  his  friends,  to  got  the  resolutions  taken 

against  bim  to  be  repealed,  or  his  party  again  put  in  places  of  trust  and  command.     The 

king  put  that  off  as  not  proper  to  be  pressed  by  him  at  that  time  ;  but  neitlier  then  nor 

afterwards  did  he  bestir  himself  in  that  matter  :  though,  if  either  gratitude  or  interest  had 

been  of  force,  and  if  these  had  not  been  ovemiled  by  some  more  prevalent  considerations, 

he  must  have  been  inclined  to  make  some  returns  for  the  services  the  late  prince  did  him ; 

and  he  must  have  seen  what  a  figure  be  must  make  by  having  the  prince  of  Orange  tied  to 

him  in  interest,  as  much  as  he  was  by  blood.     France  and  popery  were  the  true  springs  of 

all  these  counsels.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  king  of  France,  that  the  armies  of  the  States 

might  fall  under  such  a  feebleness,  that  they  should  be  in  no  condition  to  make  a  vigorous 

resistance,  when  he  should  be  ready  either  to  invade  them,  or  to  fall  into  Flanders,  which 

he  was  resolved  to  do,  whensoever  the  king  of  Spain  should  die.     The  French  did  thus  set 

on  the  war  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  hoping  that  our  fleets  should  mutually 

weaken  one  another  so  much,  that  the  naval  force  of  France,  which  was  increasing  very 

considerably,  should  be  near  an  equality  to  them,  when  they  should  be  shattered  by  a  war. 

The  States  were  likewise  the  greatest  strength  of  the  protestant  interest,  and  were  therefore 

to  be  humbled.     So,  in  order  to  make  the  king  more  considerable  both  at  home  and 

abroad,  the  court  resolved  to  prepare  for  a  war,  and  to  seek  for  such  colours  as  might  serve 

to  justify  it.     The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  not  let  into  the  secret  of  this  design,  and  was 

always  against  it :  but  his  interest  was  now  sunk  low,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  power  of 

an  imperious  mistress  over  an  amorous  king,  who  was  so  disgusted  at  the  queen,  that  he 

abandoned  himself  wholly  to  amour  and  luxury. 

This  was,  as  far  as  I  could  penetrate  into  it,  the  state  o^  tlie  court  for  the  first  four  years 
after  the  Restoration.  I  was  in  the  court  a  great  part  of  ihe  years  1662,  1663,  and  1664  ; 
and  was  as  inquisitive  as  I  could  possibly  be,  and  had  more  than  ordinary  occasions  to  hear 
and  see  a  great  deal. 

But  now^  I  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland :  the  earl  of  Middleton,  after  a  delay  of  some 
months,  came  up  to  London,  and  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  king.  The  earl  of 
Lauderdale  moved  that  a  Scotch  council  might  be  called.  The  lord  Clarendon  got  this  to 
be  delayed  a  fortnight.  When  it  met,  the  lord  Lauderdale  accused  the  earl  of  3Iiddleton  of 
many  malversations  in  the  great  trust  he  had  been  in,  which  he  aggravated  severely.  The 
lord  Middleton  desired  he  might  have  what  was  objected  to  him  in  writing  :  and  when  he 
bad  it,  he  sent  it  to  Scotland,  so  that  it  was  six  weeks  before  he  had  his  answer  ready ;  all 
on  design  to  gain  time.  He  excused  some  errors  in  point  of  form,  by  saying,  that,  having 
served  in  a  military  way,  he  understood  not  so  exactly  what  belonged  to  law  and  form  ;  but 
insisted  on  this,  that  he  designed  nothing,  but  that  the  king's  service  might  go  on,  and 
that  his  friends  might  be  taken  care  of,  and  his  enemies  be  humbled,  and  that  so  loyal  a 
parliament  might  be  encouraged,  who  were  full  of  zeal  and  affection  to  his  service ;  that, 
in  complying  with  them,  he  had  kept  every  thing  so  entirely  in  his  majesty's  power,  that 
the  king  was  under  no  difficulties  by  any  thing  they  had  done.  In  the  meanwhile 
Sheldon  was  very  earnest  with  the  king  to  forgive  the  lord  Middleton's  crime,  otherwise  he 

orhb  terrioe*.     This  was  unknown  to  the  Dutch  govern-  scntative  of  Morpeth  in  the  parliament  of  Mar,  1661. 

Bent,  and  it  wis  astoniihed  when  Charles  came  to  the  The  regicides  he  kidnapped  were  Barkstead.  Okey,  and 

Hague,  pretioiu  to  embarking  to  resume  the  crown,  when  C  »rbet.     Subeequentlj  he  became  secretary  to  the  trea. 

Doamii^  was    not   ouly  received  graciously,   but  was  sury,  a  teller  of  the  exchequer,  a  commissioner  of  cus- 

knigfated,  and  continued  as  resident.    Clarendon  supports  toms,  and  a  baronet.     Clarendon  describes  him  as  bold, 

tW  statement  of  Bomet,  that  Downing  promoted   the  proud,  insolent,  and  loquacious. — Wood's  Athens  Oxon. ; 

imnolviiif  ]ff«gi*«<i  in  the  Dutch  war.     He  waa  the  reprc-  Clarendon*s  Continuation  of  his  Life. 
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concluded  the  change  so  newly  made  in  the  church  would  be  so  ill  supported,  that  it  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  duke  of  Albemarle,  who  knew  Scotland,  and  had  more  credit  on 
that  head  than  on  any  other,  pretended  that  the  lord  Middleton's  party  was  that  on  which 
the  king  could  only  rely :  he  magnified  both  their  power  and  their  zeal,  and  represented  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale's  friends  as  cold  and  hollow  in  the  king's  service :  and,  to  support  aU 
this,  the  letters  that  came  from  Scotland  were  full  of  the  insolencies  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  of  the  dejection  the  bishops  and  their  Mends  were  under.  Sharp  was  prevailed  on  to 
go  up.  He  promised  to  all  the  earl  of  Middleton's  friends,  that  he  would  stick  firm  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  lay  before  the  king,  that  his  standing  or  falling  must  be  the 
standing  or  falling  of  the  church.  Of  this  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  advice  sent  him. 
Yet  when  he  came  to  London,  and  saw  that  the  king  wsa  alienated  from  the  lord  Middle- 
ton,  he  resolved  to  make  great  submissions  to  the  lord  Lauderdale.  When  he  reproached 
him  for  his  engagements  with  the  earl  of  Middletou,  he  denied  all ;  and  said,  he  had 
never  gone  farther  than  what  was  decent,  considering  his  post.  He  also  denied  he  had 
vmtten  to  the  king  in  his  favour ;  but  the  king  had  given  the  original  letter  to  the  lord 
Lauderdale,  who  upon  that  shewed  it  to  Sharp  ;  vrith  which  he  was  so  struck,  that  he  fell 
a  crying  in  a  most  abject  manner.  He  begged  pardon  for  it ;  and  said,  what  could  a  com- 
pany of  poor  men  refdse  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them,  and  had 
them  so  entirely  in  his  power.  The  lord  Lauderdale  upon  this  comforted  him ;  and  said,  he 
would  forgive  them  all  that  was  past,  and  would  serve  them  and  the  church  at  another  rate 
than  lord  Middleton  was  capable  of  doing.  So  Sharp  became  wholly  his.  Of  all  this 
lord  Lauderdale  gave  me  a  full  relation  the  next  day ;  and  shewed  me  the  papers  that 
passed  between  lord  Middleton  and  him.  Sharp  thought  he  had  escaped  well.  The  earl  of 
Middleton  treated  the  bishops  too  much  as  his  creatures,  and  assumed  a  great  deal  to  him- 
self, and  expressed  a  sort  of  authority  over  them  ;  which  Sharp  was  uneasy  under,  though 
he  durst  not  complain  of  it,  or  resist  it :  whereas  he  reckoned  that  lord  Lauderdale,  knowing 
the  suspicions  that  lay  on  him,  as  favouring  the  presbyterians,  would  have  less  credit  and 
courage  in  opposing  any  thing  that  should  be  necessary  for  their  support.  It  proved  that  in 
this  he  judged  right ;  for  the  lord  Lauderdale,  that  he  might  maintain  himself  at  court,  and 
with  the  church  of  England,  was  really  more  compliant  and  easy  to  every  proposition  that 
the  bishops  made,  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  if  he  had  been  always  of  the  epis- 
copal party.  But  all  he  did  that  way  was  against  his  heart,  except  when  his  passions  were 
vehemently  stirred,  which  a  very  slight  occasion  would  readily  do. 

When  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Middleton  had  been  writing  papers  and  answers  for 
above  three  months,  an  accident  happened  which  hastened  lord  Middleton  s  disgrace.  The 
earl  of  Lauderdale  laid  before  the  king  the  unjust  proceedings  in  the  laying  on  of  the  fines : 
and,  to  make  all  that  party  sure  to  himself,  he  procured  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  council 
in  Scotland,  ordering  them  to  issue  out  a  proclamation  for  superseding  the  executioh  of  the 
act  of  fining  till  feurther  order.  The  privy  council  being  then  for  the  greater  part  composed 
of  lord  Middleton's  friends,  it  was  pretended  by  some  of  them,  that,  as  long  as  he  was  the 
king's  commissioner,  they  could  receive  and  execute  no  orders  from  the  king,  but  through 
his  hands.  So  they  virrote  to  him,  desiring  him  to  represent  to  the  king,  that  this  would  be 
an  affront  put  on  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  would  raise  the  spirits  of  a  party  that 
ought  to  be.  kept  Mown.  Lord  Middleton  wrote*  back,  that  he  had  laid  the  matter  before 
the  king ;  and  that  he,  considering  better  of  it,  ordered,  that  no  proceeding  should  be  made 
upon  his  former  letter.  This  occasioned  a  hot  debate  in  council.  It  was  said,  a  letter  under 
the  king's  hand  could  not  be  countermanded,  but  from  the  same  hand.  So  the  council  wrote 
to  know  the  king's  mind  in  the  matter.  The  king  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
that  lord  Middleton  had  not  spoken  one  word  on  the  subject  to  him.  He  upon  that  sent  for 
him,  and  chid  him  so  severely,  that  lord  Middleton  concluded  from  it  that  he  was  ruined. 
Yet  he  always  stood  upon  it,  that  he  had  the  king's  order  by  word  of  mouth  for  what  he 
had  done,  though  he  was  not  so  cautious  as  to  procure  an  instruction  under  his  hand  for  his 
warrant.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  king,  when  his  head  was  full  of 
somewhat  else,  so  that  he  did  not  mind  it ;  and  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  he 
bid  him  do  whatever  he  proposed,  without  reflecting  much  on  it :  for  thq  king  was  at  that 
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tiine  often  so  distncted  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  wbb  not  at  all  times  master  of  himself. 
The  qneen-moiher  had  hrought  oyer  from  France  one  Mrs.  8tuart,  reckoned  a  yeiy  great 
beaatjr,  irho  was  afterwards  married  to  the  dnke  of  Richmond.  The  king  was  helieved  to 
be  deeply  in  love  with  her  *•  Yet  his  former  mistress  kept  her  ground  still ;  and,  what 
with  her  komouis  and  jealousy,  and  what  with  this  new  amour,  the  king  had  very  little 
<)uiet,  between  both  their  passions  and  his  own. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  king  called  many  of  the  English  councillors  together,  and  did 
Older  aU  the  papers  that  had  passed  between  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Middleton  to  be  read 
to  them.     Wben  that  was  done,  many  of  them,  who  were  Middleton's  friends,  said  much  in 
excuse  of  his  errors,  and  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  him  still  in  that  high  trust.     But  the 
king  said,  bis  errors  were  so  great  and  so  many,  that  the  credit  of  his  affairs  must  suffer,  if 
he  continued  them  any  longer  in  such  hands.     Yet  he  promised  them,  he  would  be  stiU  kind 
to  him ;  for  he  looked  on  him  as  a  very  honest  man.     Few  days  after  that  secretary  Morrice 
was  sent  to  him,  with  a  warrant  under  the  king's  hand,  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  his  com- 
mission, which  he  did.     And  so  his  ministry  came  to  an  end,  after  a  sort  of  a  reign  of  much 
violence  and  injustice :   for  he  was  become  very  imperious.      He  and  his  company  were 
delivered  up  to  so  much  excess,  and  to  sudi  a  madness  of  frolic  and  intemperance,  that  as 
Scotland  hsid  never  seen  any  thing  Uke  it,  so  upon  this  disgrace  there  was  a  general  joy  over 
the  kingdom  :  though  that  lasted  not  long ;  for  those  that  came  after  him  grew  worse  than 
ever  he  was  like  to  be.     He  had  lived  in  great  magnificence,  which  made  him  acceptable  to 
many :  and  he  was  a  firm  friend,  though  a  violent  enemy.     The  earl  of  Rothes  was  declared 
the  king's  commissioner.     But  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  would  not  trust  him.     So  he  went 
down  with  him,  and  kept  him  too  visibly  in  a  dependence  on  him,  for  all  his  high  character. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  in  this  session  of  parliament,  was  the  execution  of 
my  unfortunate  unde,  Wariston.     He  was  so  disordered  both  in  body  and  mind  that  it  was 
a  reproach  to  a  government  to  proceed  against  him :  his  memory  was  so  gone,  that  he  did  not 
know  his  own  children.     He  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
why  his  execution  diould  not  he  awarded.     He  spoke  long,  hut  in  a  broken  and  disordered 
strain,  which  his  enemies  fancied  was  put  on  to  create  pity.     He  was  sentenced  to  die.     His 
deportment  was  unequal,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  in  his  condition.     Yet  when  the 
day  of  his  execution  came,  he  was  very  serene.    He  was  cheerful,  and  seemed  fully  satisfied 
with  his  death.     He  read  a  speech  twice  over  on  the  scaffold,  that  to  my  knowledge  he  com- 
posed himself^  in  which  he  justified  all  the  proceedings  in  the  covenant,  and  asserted  his  own 
ancerity ;  but  condemned  his  joining  with  Cromwell  and  the  sectaries,  though  even  in  that 
his  intentions  had  been  sincere,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  the  security  of  religion. 
Lord  Lauderdale  had  lived  in  great  friendship  with  him :  but  he  saw  the  king  was  so  set 
against  him,  that  he,  who  at  all  times  took  more  care  of  himself  than  of  his  friends,  would 
not  in  so  critical  a  time  seem  to  &vour  a  man,  whom  the  presbyterians  had  set  up  as  a  sort 
of  an  idol  among  them,  and  on  whom  they  did  depend  more,  than  on  any  other  man  then  alive. 
The  business  of  the  parliament  went  on  as  the  lord  Lauderdale  directed.     The  whole  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter  of  the  balloting  was  laid  open.     It  appeared,  that  the  parliament  had 
not  desired  it,  but  had  been  led  into  it  by  being  made  believe  that  the  king  had  a  mind  to  it.  And 
of  all  the  members  of  parliament,  not  above  twelve  could  be  prevailed  on  to  own,  that  they 
had  advised  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  ask  leave  of  the  king  for  it,  whose  private  suggestions 
he  had  represented  to  the  king  as  the  desire  of  the  parliament.     This  finished  his  disgrace, 
as  well  as  it  occasioned  the  putting  all  his  party  out  of  employments. 

While  they  were  going  on  with  their  affiurs,  they  understood  that  an  act  had  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  England  against  all  conventicles,  impowering  justices  of  peace  to  convict 

*  This  ms  VnacM  Thereia,  daughter  of   Captain  it  on  the  revene  of  the  heat  coins  of  this  rei^. — Wal- 

Walter  Stuart,  son  of  Lord  Blantjre.     Her  mind  was  pole's   Anecdotes  of   Painting ;     Evelyn's    Numismnta. 

net  distinguished  for  ita  loliditj  or  hrilliancj ;  hut  in  It  was  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  tho  king    would 

penoo  she  waa  prehablj  the  most  hrantiful  woman  that  diy<nee  himself  from  his  queen,  and  marrj  her.     The  con- 

ci«r  adorned  tho  eoart  of  Charles  the  Second.     Ahova  tequenees  of  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Richmond  will 

ail,  she  had  an  unimpcacbed  character.    Rotier,  the  king*s  he  seen  in  a  future  page. — Memoircs  do  Gramroont;  Con- 

eogaver,  almost  adorod  her.     Her  portrait,  as  Britannia,  ttnnation  cf  Ckrendon's  Life ;  Grainger^s  Biog.  Hintory. 
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offenders  without  juries  :  which  was  thought  a  great  breach  on  the  security  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  a  raising  the  power  of  justices  to  a  very  arbitrary  pitch.  Any  meeting  for 
religious  worship,  at  which  five  were  present  more  than  the  family,  was  declared  a  conventicle. 
And  every  person  above  sixteen,  that  was  present  at  it,  was  to  lie  three  months  in  prison, 
or  to  pay  5L  for  the  first  offence ;  six  months  for  the  second  offence,  or  to  pay  20/.  fine ;  and 
for  tho  third  offence,  being  convict  by  a  jury,  was  to  be  banished  to  any  plantation,  except 
New  England  or  Virginia,  or  to  pay  100/.  All  people  were  amazed  at  this  severity.  But 
the  bishops  in  Scotland  took  heart  upon  it,  and  resolved  to  copy  from  it.  So  an  act  passed 
there,  almost  in  the  same  terms.  And,  at  the  passing  it,  lord  Lauderdale  in  a  long  speech 
expressed  grc^at  zeal  for  the  church.  There  was  some  little  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  eari 
of  Kincardine,  who  was  an  enemy  to  all  persecution.  But  though  some  few  voted  against 
it,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

Another  act  passed,  declaring  the  constitution  of  a  national  synod.  It  was  to  be  composed 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  of  all  deans,  and  of  two  to  be  deputed  from  every  presbytery ; 
>f  which  the  moderator  of  the  presbytery  named  by  the  bishop  was  to  be  one  :  all  things 
^ere  to  be  proposed  to  this  court  by  the  king  or  his  commissioner.  And  whatsoever  should 
be  agreed  to  by  the  majority  and  the  president,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  to  have 
the  force  of  an  ecclesiastical  law,  when  it  should  be  confirmed  by  the  king.  Great  exceptions 
were  taken  to  this  act.  The  church  was  restrained  from  meddling  with  any  thing,  but  as  it 
should  be  laid  before  them  by  the  king ;  which  was  thought  a  severe  restraint,  like  that  of  the 
propofientilms  legcUis  so  much  complained  of  at  Trent.  The  putting  the  negative,  not  in  the 
whole  bench  of  the  bishops,  but  singly  in  the  president,  was  thought  very  irregular.  But  it 
passed  with  so  little  observation,  that  the  lord  Lauderdale  could  scarce  believe  it  was  penned 
as  he  found  it  to  be,  when  I  told  him  of  it.  Primrose  told  me.  Sharp  put  that  clause  in  with 
his  own  hand.  The  inferior  clergy  complained,  tliat  the  power  was  wholly  taken  from  them ; 
since  as  one  of  their  deputies  was  to  be  a  person  named  by  the  bishops,  so,  the  moderators 
claiming  a  negative  vote  in  their  presbyteries  as  the  bishops'  delegates,  the  other  half  were 
only  to  consist  of  persons  to  whom  they  consented.  The  act  was  indeed  so  penned,  that  no- 
body moved  for  a  national  synod,  when  they  saw  how  it  was  to  be  constituted. 

Two  other  acts  passed  in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  parliament  of  England  had  laid  great 
impositions  on  all  things  imported  from  Scotland  :  so  the  parliament,  being  speedily  to  bo 
dissolved,  and  not  having  time  to  regulate  such  impositions  on  English  goods,  as  might  force 
the  English  to  bring  that  matter  to  a  just  balance,  they  put  that  confidence  in  the  king,  that 
they  left  the  laying  of  impositions  on  all  foreign  merchandise  wholly  to  him. 

Another  act  was  looked  on  as  a  pompous  compliment :  and  so  it  passed  without  obser- 
vation, or  any  opposition.  In  it  they  made  an  offer  to  the  king  of  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  to  be  ready  upon  summons  to  march  with  forty  days' 
provision  into  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  oppose  invasions,  to  suppress  insur- 
rections, or  for  any  other  cause  in  which  his  authority,  power,  or  greatness  was  concerned. 
Nobody  dreamt,  that  any  use  was  ever  to  be  made  of  this.  Yet  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had 
his  end  in  it,  to  let  the  king  see  what  use  he  might  make  of  Scotland,  if  he  should  intend  to 
set  up  arbitrary  government  in  England.  He  told  the  king,  that  the  earl  of  Middleton  and 
his  party  understood  not,  what  was  the  greatest  service  that  Scotland  could  do  him :  they  had 
not  much  treasure  to  offer  him ;  the  only  thing  they  were  capable  of  doing  was,  to  furnish 
him  with  a  good  army,  when  his  affairs  in  England  should  require  it.  And  of  this  he  made 
great  use  afterwards  to  advance  himself,  though  it  could  never  have  signified  any  thing  to  the 
advancing  the  king's  ends.  Yet  so  easy  was  it  to  draw  the  parliament  of  Scotland  to  pass 
acts  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a  hurry,  without  considering  the  effects  they  might  have. 
After  these  acts  were  passed,  the  parliament  was  dissolved ;  which  gave  a  general  satisfaction 
to  the  country,  for  they  were  a  furious  set  of  people.  The  government  was  left  in  the  earl 
of  Glencairn's  liands,  who  began,  now  that  he  had  a  little  favour  at  court,  to  set  himself  on 
all  occasions  to  oppose  Sharp's  violent  notions.  The  earl  of  Kothes  stuck  firm  to  Sharp  ; 
and  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  bishops  of  England,  as  the  only  man  that  supported 
their  interests.     The  king  at  this  time  restored  lord  Lorn  to  his  grandfiitlier's  honour^  of 
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being  earl  of  Argjle,  passing  over  his  fisitlier ;  and  gave  him  a  great  part  of  his  estate,  leaving 
the  rest  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  debts,  which  did  not  raise  in  vahie  above  a  third  part 
of  ihem.     This  occasioned  a  great  outcry,  that  continued  long  to  pursue  him. 

Sharp  went  up  to  London  to  complain  of  the  lord  Glencaim,  and  of  the  privy  council ; 
where,  he  said,  there  was  such  a  remissness,  and  so  much  popularity  appeared  on  all  occasions, 
that,  unless  some  more  spirit  were  put  into  the  administration,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  church.  That  was  the  word  always  used,  as  if  there  had  been  a  charm  in  it.  He 
moved,  that  a  letter  might  be  written,  giving  him  the  precedence  of  the  lord  chancellor. 
This  was  thought  an  inexcusable  piece  of  vanity  :  for  in  Scotland,  when  there  was  no  com- 
missioner, all  matters  passed  through  the  lord  chancellor's  hands,  who  by  act  of  parliament 
was  to  preside  in  all  courts,  and  was  considered  as  representing  the  king's  person.  He  also 
moved,  that  the  king  would  grant  a  special  commission  to  some  persons,  for  executing  tlic 
laws  relating  to  the  church.  All  the  privy  councillors  were  to  be  of  it.  But  to  these  he 
desired  many  others  might  be  added,  for  whom  he  undertook,  that  they  would  execute  them 
with  zeal.  Lord  Lauderdale  saw  that  this  would  prove  a  high-commission  court :  yet  he 
gave  way  to  it,  though  much  against  his  own  mind.  Upon  these  things  I  took  the  liberty, 
though  then  too  young  to  meddle  in  things  of  that  kind,  to  expostulate  very  freely  with  him. 
I  thought  he  was  acting  the  earl  of  Traquair's  part,  giving  way  to  all  the  follies  of  the  bishops 
on  design  to  ruin  them.  He  upon  that  mn  into  a  great  deal  of  freedom  with  me :  he  told  me 
many  passages  of  Sharp's  past  life :  he  was  persuaded  he  would  ruin  all :  but,  he  said,  he  was 
resolved  to  give  him  line :  for  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  stop  him  ;  nor  would  he  oppose 
any  thing  that  he  proposed,  unless  it  was  very  extravagant :  he  saw  the  earl  of  Glencaim 
and  he  would  be  in  a  perpetual  war  :  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him,  how  matters  might  go 
between  them :  things  would  run  to  a  height :  and  then  the  king  would  of  himself  put  a 
stop  to  their  career :  for  the  king  said  often  he  was  not  priest-ridden :  he  would  not  venture 
a  war,  nor  travel  again  for  any  party.  Tliis  was  all  that  I  could  obtain  from  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale.  I  pressed  Sharp  himself  to  think  of  more  moderate  methods.  But  he  despised 
my  applications :  and  from  that  time  he  was  very  jealous  of  me. 

Fairfoul,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  died  this  year :  and  one  Burnet  succeeded  him,  who  was 
a  near  kinsman  of  the  lord  Rutherford's ;  who,  from  being  governor  of  Dunkirk,  when  it  was 
sold,  was  sent  to  Tangier,  but  soon  after  in  an  unhappy  encounter,  going  out  to  view  some 
grounds,  was  intercepted,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.  Upon  Rutherford's  recommendation, 
Burnet,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  and  knew  nothing  of  Scotland,  was  sent 
thither,  first  to  be  bishop  of  Aberdeen :  and  from  thence  he  was  raised  to  Glasgow.  He  was 
of  himself  a  soft  and  good  natured  man,  tolerably  learned,  and  of  a  blameless  life :  but  was 
a  man  of  no  genius  :  and  though  he  was  inclined  to  peaceable  and  moderate  counsels,  yet 
he  was  much  in  the  power  of  others,  and  took  any  impression  that  was  given  him  very 
easily.  I  was  much  in  his  favour  at  first,  but  could  not  hold  it  long :  for  as  I  had  been  bred 
up  by  my  father  to  love  liberty  and  moderation,  so  I  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
1664,  in  Holland  and  France,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  root  and  fix  mo  in  those 
principles. 

I  saw  much  peace  and  quiet  in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  Diversity  of  opinion  among 
them ;  which  was  occasioned  by  the  gentleness  of  the  government,  and  the  toleration  that 
made  all  people  easy  and  happy.  An  universal  industry  was  spread  through  the  whole 
country.  There  was  little  aspiring  to  preferment  in  the  state,  because  little  was  to  be  got 
that  way.  They  were  then  apprehending  a  war  with  England,  and  were  preparing  for  it. 
From  thence,  where  every  thing  was  free,  I  went  to  France,  where  nothing  was  free.  The 
king*  was  beginning  to  put  things  in  great  method,  in  his  revenue,  in  his  troops,  in  his 
government  at  home,  but  above  all  in  the  increasing  of  trade,  and  the  building  of  a  great  fleet. 
His  own  deportment  was  solemn  and  grave,  save  only  that  he  kept  his  mistresses  very 
avowedly.  He  was  diligent  in  his  own  counsels,  and  regular  in  the  despatch  of  his  afiairs : 
so  that  all  things  about  him  looked  like  the  preparing  of  matters  for  all  that  we  have  seen  acted 
•uioe.     The  king  of  Spain  was  considered  as  dying :  and  the  infant  his  son  was  like  to  die 

•  Lewis  the  Fourlcenth. 
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as  soon  as  he :  so  that  it  was  geneTally  believed,  the  French  king  was  designing  to  set  np  a  new 
empire  in  the  west.  He  had  carried  the  qnarrel  at  Rome  about  the  Corses  so  high  with  the 
house  of  Ghigi  that  the  protestants  were  beginning  to  flatter  themselves  with  great  hopes. 
When  I  was  in  France  cardinal  Ghigi  came,  as  legate,  to  give  the  king  full  satisfaction  in 
that  matter.  Lord  HoUis  was  then  ambassador  at  Paris.  I  was  so  effectually  recommended 
to  him,  that  he  used  me  with  great  freedom,  which  he  continued  to  do  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  stood  upon  all  the  points  of  an  ambassador  with  the  stiffness  of  former  ages,  which 
made  him  very  unacceptable  to  a  high-spirited  young  prince,  who  began  even  then  to  be 
flattered,  as  if  he  had  been  somewhat  more  than  a  mortal.  This  established  me  in  my  love 
of  law  and  liberty,  and  in  my  hatred  of  absolute  power.  When  I  came  back,  I  stayed  for 
some  months  at  court,  and  observed  the  scene  as  carefully  as  I  could,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  men  that  were  employed  in  Scotch  afiairs.  I  had  more  than  ordinary  opportunities 
of  being  well  informed  about  them.  This  drew  a  jealousy  on  me  from  the  bishops,  which 
was  increased  from  the  friendship  into  which  Leighton  received  me.  I  passed  for  one,  who 
was  no  great  friend  to  church  power  nor  to  persecution.  So  it  was  thought,  that  lord  Lau- 
derdale  was  preparing  me,  as  one  who  was  known  to  have  been  always  episcopal,  to  be  set 
np  against  Sharp  and  his  set  of  men,  who  were  much  hated  by  one  side,  and  not  loved,  nor 
trusted,  by  the  other. 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  of  Glencaim  died,  which  set  Sharp  at  ease,  but  put  him  on  new 
designs.  He  apprehended,  that  the  earl  of  Tweedale  might  be  advanced  to  that  post :  for  in 
the  settlement  of  the  duchess  of  Buccleugh's  estate  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Mon> 
mouth,  the  best  beloved  of  all  the  king^s  children,  by  which,  in  defEiult  of  issue  by  her,  it 
was  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  issue  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife,  the  earl 
of  Tweedale,  though  his  children  were  the  next  heirs,  who  were  by  this  deprived  of  their 
right,  had  yet  given  way  to  it  in  so  frank  a  manner,  that  the  king  was  enough  inclined  both 
to  oblige  and  to  trust  him.  But  Sharp  had  great  suspicions  of  him  as  cold  in  their  concerns. 
80  he  wrote  to  Sheldon,  that  upon  the  disposal  of  the  seals  the  very  being  of  the  church  did 
so  absolutely  depend,  that  he  begged  he  would  press  the  king  very  earnestly  in  the  matter, 
and  that  he  would  move  that  he  might  be  called  up  before  that  post  should  be  filled.  The 
king  bid  Sheldon  assure  him,  he  should  take  a  special  care  of  that  matter,  but  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  his  coming  up :  for  the  king  by  this  time  had  a  very  ill  opinion  of  him. 
Sharp  was  so  mortified  with  this,  that  he  resolved  to  put  all  to  hazard ;  for  he  believed  all 
was  at  stake  :  and  he  ventured  to  come  up.  The  king  received  him  coldly ;  and  asked  him, 
if  he  had  not  received  the  archbishop  of  Ganteibur/s  letter.  He  said,  he  had :  but  he  would 
choose  rather  to  venture  on  his  majesty's  displeasure,  than  to  see  the  church  mined  through 
his  caution  or  negligence :  he  knew  the  danger  they  were  in  in  Scotland,  where  they  had  but 
few  and  cold  friends,  and  many  violent  enemies :  his  majesty's  protection,  and  the  execution 
of  the  law,  were  the  only  things  they  could  trust  to :  and  these  so  much  depended  on  the  good 
choice  of  a  chancellor,  that  he  could  not  answer  it  to  God  and  the  church,  if  he  did  not  bestir 
himself  in  that  matter :  he  knew  many  thought  of  himself  for  that  post :  but  he  was  so  far 
from  that  thought,  that,  if  his  majesty  had  waj  such  intention,  he  would  rather  choose  to  be 
sent  to  a  plantation :  he  desired,  that  he  might  be  a  churchman  in  heart,  but  not  in  habit,  that 
should  be  raised  to  that  trust.  These  were  his  very  words,  as  the  king  reported  them.  From 
him  he  went  to  Sheldon,  and  pressed  him  to  move  the  king  for  himself,  and  furnished  him 
with  many  reasons  to  support  the  proposition ;  a  main  one  being,  that  the  late  king  had 
raised  his  predecessor  Spotiswood  to  that  trust.  Sheldon  upon  that  did  move  the  king  with 
more  than  ordinary  earnestness  in  it.  The  king  suspected  Sharp  had  set  him  on,  and  charged 
him  to  tell  him  the  truth :  the  other  did  it,  though  not  without  some  uneasiness.  Upon  that 
the  king  told  him  what  he  had  said  to  himself.  And  then  it  may  be  easily  imagined  in  what 
a  style  they  both  spoke  of  him.  Yet  Sheldon  prayed  the  king  that,  whatsoever  ho  might 
think  of  the  man,  he  would  consider  the  archbi^op  and  the  church :  which  the  king  assured 
him  he  would  do.  Sheldon  told  Sharp,  that  he  saw  the  motion  for  himself  did  not  take ;  so 
he  must  think  of  somewhat  else.  Sharp  proposed,  that  the  seals  might  be  put  in  the  earl  of 
Rothes's  hands,  till  the  king  should  pitch  on  a  proper  person.  He  also  proposed,  that  the 
king  would  make  him  his  commissioner,  in  order  to  the  preparing  matters  for  a  national 
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«pod,  that  they  might  settle  a  book  of  common-prayer,  and  a  book  of  canons.  This,  he  said, 
muBt  be  carried  on  slowly,  and  with  great  caution ;  of  which  the  late  troubles  did  demonstrate 
the  necemty. 

AH  this  was  easily  agreed  to  :  for  the  king  loved  the  lord  Rothes :  and  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale would  not  oppose  his  advancement ;  though  it  was  a  very  extravagant  thing  to  see  one 
man  possess  so  many  of  the  chief  places  of  so  poor  a  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Crawford  would 
not  abjure  the  covenant :  so  he  had  been  made  lord  treasurer  in  his  place ;  he  continued  to  be 
still,  what  he  was  before,  lord  president  of  the  council :  and,  upon  the  earl  of  Middlcton  s  dis- 
grace, he  was  made  captain  of  a  troop  of  guards :  and  now  he  was  both  the  king's  com- 
missioner, and  upon  the  matter  lord  chancellor.  Sharp  reckoned  this  was  his  master-piece. 
Lord  Rothes,  being  thus  advanced  by  his  means,  was  in  all  things  governed  by  him.  His 
instructions  were  such  as  Sharp  proposed,  to  prepare  matters  for  a  national  synod,  and  in  the 
mean  while  to  execute  the  laws,  that  related  to  the  church,  with  a  steady  firmness,  so,  when 
he  parted  ^m  Whitehall,  Sharp  said  to  the  king,  that  he  had  now  done  all  that  could  \ye 
desired  of  him  for  the  good  of  the  church :  go  that,  if  all  matters  went  not  right  in  Scotland, 
none  must  bear  the  blame,  but  either  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  or  Rothes.  And  so  they  came 
to  Scotland,  where  a  very  furious  scene  of  illegal  violence  was  opened.  Sharp  governed  lord 
Bodies,  who  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure.  And,  when  some  censured  this,  all  the 
answer  that  was  made,  was,  a  levere  piece  of  raillery,  ^^  that  the  king's  commissioner  ought 
to  represent  his  person." 

The  government  of  Scotland  as  to  civil  matters  was  very  easy.  All  were  quiet  and  obe- 
dient^ But  all  those  counties  thai  lie  towards  the  west  became  very  fierce  and  intractable  : 
and  the  whole  work  of  the  council  was  to  deal  with  them,  and  to  subdue  them.  It  was  not  easy 
to  prove  any  thing  against  any  of  them,  for  they  did  stick  firm  to  one  another.  The  people 
complained  of  the  new  set  of  ministers,  that  was  sent  among  them,  as  immoral,  stupid,  and 
ignonmt^  Generally  they  forsook. their  churches.  And  if  any  of  them  went  to  church,  they 
said,  they  were  little  edified  with  their  sermons.  And  the  whole  country  was  full  of  strange 
reports  of  the  weakness  of  their  preaching,  and  of  the  indecency  of  tlieir  whole  deportment. 
The  people  treated  them  with  great  contempt,  and  with  an  aversion  that  broke  out  often  into 
violence  and  injustice.  But  their  ministers  on  their  parts  were  not  wanting  in  their  com- 
plaints, aggravating  matters,  and  possessing  the  bishops  with  many  stories  of  designs  and 
plottings  against  the  state.  So,  many  were  brought  before  the  council,  and  the  new  eccle- 
siastical commission,  for  pretended  riots,  and  for  using  their  miuisters  ill,  but  chiefly  for  not 
coming  to  church,  and  for  holding  conventicles,  l^ie  proofs  were  often  defective,  and  lay 
rather  in  presumptions,  than  dear  evidence :  and  the  punishments  proposed  were  often  arbi- 
trary, not  warranted  by  law.  So  the  judges  and  other  lawyers,  that  were  of  those  courts, 
were  careful  to  keep  proceedings  according  to  forms  of  law .  upon  which  Sharp  was  often 
complaining,  that  &vour  was  shown  to  the  enemies  of  the  church,  under  the  pretence  of  law. 
It  was  said,  that  the  people  of  the  country  were  in  such  a  combination,  thit  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  find  witnesses  to  prove  things  fully :  and  he  often  said,  must  the  church  be  ruined 
for  punctilios  of  law  ?  when  he  could  not  carry  matters  by  a  vote,  as  he  had  a  mind,  he 
usually  looked  to  the  earl  of  Rothes ;  who  upon  that  was  ever  ready  to  say,  he  would  take  it 
upon  him  to  order  the  matter  as  Sharp  proposed,  and  would  do  it  in  the  king's  name.  Great 
numbets  were  cast  in  prison,  where  they  were  kept  long  and  ill  used :  and  sometimes  they 
were  fined,  and  the  younger  sort  whipt  about  the  streets.  The  people  grew  more  sullen  on 
ail  this  ill  usage,  many  were  undone  by  it,  and  went  over  to  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  where  they 
were  weU  received,  and  had  all  manner  of  liberty  as  to  their  way  of  religion. 

Burnet  was  sent  Up  to  possess  the  king  with  tiie  apprehensions  of  a  rebellion,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Dutch  war.  He  proposed  &at  about  twenty  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  those 
comities  might  be  secured :  and  he  undertook  for  the  'peace  of  the  country,  if  they  were 
clapped  up.  This  was  plainly  illegal.  But  the  lord  Lauderdale  opposed  nothing.  So  it  was 
done :  but  with  a  very  ill  efiect.  For  those  gentlemen  knowing  how  obnoxious  they  were,  had 
kept  measures  a  little  better :  but  they  being  put  in  prison,  both  their  friends  and  tenants 
kid  aU  to  the  door  of  the  clergy,  uid  hated  them  the  more,  and  used  them  the  worse  for  it. 
The  earls  of  Aigyle,  Tweedale,  and  Kincardine,  who  were  considered  as  the  lord  Lauderdale's 
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chief  friends,  were  cold  in  all  those  matters.  They  studied  to  keep  proceedings  in  a  legal 
channel,  and  were  for  moderate  censures.  Upon  which  Sliarp  said,  they  appeared  to  be  the 
friends  and  favourers  of  the  enemies  of  the  church. 

Wherever  the  people  had  generally  forsaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were  quartered 
through  the  country.  Sir  James  Turner,  that  commanded  them,  was  naturally  fierce,  but 
was  mad  when  he  was  drunk ;  and  that  was  very  often.  So  he  was  ordered  by  the  lord 
Rothes  to  act  according  to  such  directions  as  Burnet  should  send  him.  And  he  went  about 
the  country,  and  received  such  lists,  as  the  ministers  brought  him,  of  those  who  came  not  to 
church ;  and,  without  any  other  proof  or  any  legal  conviction,  he  set  such  a  fine  on  them, 
as  he  thought  they  could  pay,  and  sent  soldiers  to  lie  on  them  till  it  was  paid.  I  knew  him 
well  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  himself,  being  out  of  employment.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  but  had  been  always  in  armies,  and  knew  no  other  rule  but  to  obey  orders  *.  He 
told  me  he  had  no  regard  to  any  law,  but  acted,  as  he  was  commanded,  in  a  military  way. 
He  confessed  it  went  often  against  tlie  grain  with  him  to  serve  such  a  debauched  and  worth- 
less company,  as  the  clergy  generally  were  ;  and  that  sometimes  he  did  not  act  up  to  the 
rigour  of  his  orders  ;  for  which  he  was  often  chid,  both  by  lord  Rothes  and  Sharp,  but  was 
never  checked  for  his  illegal  and  violent  proceedings.  And  though  the  complaints  of  him 
were  very  high,  so  that,  when  he  was  afterwards  seized  on  by  the  party,  they  intended  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  him  :  yet  when  they  looked  into  his  ordfers,  and  found  that  his  proceed- 
ings, how  fierce  soever,  fell  short  of  these,  they  spared  him,  as  a  man  Uiat  had  merited  by 
being  so  gentle  among  them. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  face  of  the  government  looked  liker  the  proceedings  of  an  inqui- 
sition, than  of  legal  courts :  and  yet  Sharp  was  never  satisfied.  So  lord  Rothes  and  he  went 
up  to  court  in  the  first  year  of  the  Dutch  war.  When  they  waited  first  on  the  king.  Sharp 
put  him  in  mind  of  what  he  had  said  at  his  last  parting,  that  if  their  matters  went  not 
well,  none  must  be  blamed  for  it,  but  either  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  or  of  Rothes  :  and  now 
he  came  to  tell  his  majesty,  that  things  were  worse  than  ever ;  and  he  must  do  the  earl  of 
Rothes  the  justice  to  say,  he  had  done  his  part.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  all  on  fire  at  this, 
but  durst  not  give  himself  vent  before  the  king.  So  he  only  desired,  that  Sharp  would 
come  to  particulars,  and  then  he  should  know  what  he  had  to  say.  Sharp  put  that  off  in  a 
general  charge,  and  said,  he  knew  the  party  so  well,  that,  if  they  were  not  supported  by 
secret  encouragements,  they  would  have  been  long  ago  weary  of  the  opposition  they  gave 
the  government.  The  king  had  no  mind  to  enter  farther  into  their  complaints.  So  lord 
Rothes  and  he  withdrew,  and  were  observed  to  look  very  pleasantly  upon  one  another,  as 
they  went  away.  Lord  Lauderdale  told  the  king,  ne  was  now  accused  to  his  face  ;  but  he 
would  quickly  let  him  see  what  a  man  Sharp  was.  So  he  obtained  a  message  from  the 
king  to  him,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  bearer,  requiring  him  to  put  his  complaints 
in  writing,  and  to  come  to  particulars.  He  followed  Sharp  home,  who  received  him  with 
such  a  gaiety,  as  if  he  had  given  him  no  provocation.  But  lord  Lauderdale  was  more 
solemn,  and  told  him,  it  was  the  king's  pleasure,  that  he  should  put  the  accusation  with 
which  he  had  charged  him,  in  writing.  Sharp  pretended,  he  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 
He  answered,  the  matter  was  plain ;  he  had  accused  him  to  the  king ;  and  he  must  either 
go  through  with  it,  and  make  it  out,  otherwise  he  would  charge  him  with  leasing-making ; 
and  spoke  in  a  terrible  tone  to  him.  Upon  that,  as  he  told  me.  Sharp  fell  a  trembling,  and 
weeping  :  he  protested  he  meant  no  harm  to  him ;  he  was  only  sorry  that  his  friends  were, 
upon  all  occasions,  pleading  for  favour  to  the  fanatics:  (that  was  become  the  name  of 
reproach.)  Lord  Lauderdale  said,  that  would  not  serve  his  turn  :  he  was  not  answerable 
for  his  friends,  except  when  they  acted  by  directions  from  him.  Sharp  offered  to  go  with 
him  presently  to  the  king,  and  to  clear  the  whole  matter.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  no  mind  to 
break  openly  with  him  :  so  he  accepted  of  this,  and  carried  him  to  the  king,  where  he 
retracted  all  he  had  said,  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  the  king  said  afterwards,  lord  Lander- 
dale  was  ill-natured  to  press  it  so  heavily,  and  to  force  Sharp  on  giving  himself  the  lie  in 
such  coarse  terms. 

•  In  1683,  he  publiihed  **  Essays  on  the  Art  of  War,**  and  his  "  Memoirs,"  by  himself,  were  published  by  the 
Baiiantyne  Club. 
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This  went  to  Sharp's  heart :  so  he  made  a  propositioii  to  the  earl  of  DumMes,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  lord  Middleton's,  to  try  if  a  reconciliation  could  he  made  hetweeu  him 
and  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  if  he  would  he  content  to  come  into  the  government  under 
lord  Rothes.  Lord  Dumfries  went  into  Kent,  where  the  lord  Middleton  was  then  employed 
in  a  military  command,  on  the  account  of  the  war :  and  he  laid  Sharp's  proposition  hefore 
bim.  The  earl  of  Middleton  gave  lord  Dumfries  power  to  treat  in  his  name;  hut  said,  he 
knew  Sharp  too  well  to  regard  any  thing  that  came  from  him.  Before  lord  Dumfries  came 
hack.  Sharp  had  tried  lord  Rothes,  hut  found  he  would  not  meddle  in  it :  and  they  hoth 
understood  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  interest  was  declining,  and  that  the  king  was  like  to 
change  his  measures.  So  when  lord  Dumfries  came  hack  to  give  Sharp  an  account  of  his 
negotiation,  he  seemed  surprised,  and  denied  he  had  given  him  any  such  commission.  This 
enraged  the  earl  of  Dumfries  so,  that  he  puhlished  the  thing  in  all  companies ;  among  others 
he  told  it  very  particularly  to  myself. 

At  that  time  Leighton  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  court,  and  to  give  the  king  a  true 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland ;  which,  he  said,  were  so  violent,  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  planting  the  Christian  religion  itself,  in  such  a  manner,  much  less  a  form  of 
government.  He  therefore  hegged  leave  to  quit  his  bishopric,  and  to  retire ;  for  he  thought 
he  was  in  some  sort  accessory  to  the  violences  done  hy  others,  since  he  was  one  of  them, 
and  all  was  pretended  to  be  done  to  establish  them  and  their  order.  There  were  indeed  no 
violences  committed  in  his  diocese.  He  went  round  it  continually  every  year,  preaching 
and  catechising  from  parish  to  parish.  He  continued  in  his  private  and  ascetic  course  of  life, 
and  gave  all  his  income,  beyond  the  small  expense  of  his  own  person,  to  the  poor.  He 
studied  to  nuse  in  his  clergy  a  greater  sense  of  spiritual  matters,  and  of  the  care  of  souls ; 
and  was  in  all  respects  a  burning  and  shining  light,  highly  esteemed  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  diocese :  even  the  presbyterians  were  much  moUified,  if  not  quite  overcome,  by  his  mild 
and  heavenly  course  of  life.  The  king  seemed  touched  with  the  state  that  the  country  was 
in ;  he  spoke  very  severely  of  Sharp ;  and  assured  Leighton  he  would  quickly  come  to  other 
measures,  and  put  a  stop  to  those  violent  methods ;  but  he  would  hy  no  means  suffer  him  to 
quit  his  bishopric.  So  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  ecclesiastical  commission  should  be 
discontinued ;  and  signified  his  pleasure,  that  another  way  of  proceeding  was  necessary  for 
hisa&irs. 

He  understood  by  his  intelligence  from  Holland,  that  the  exiles  at  Rotterdam  were  very 
busy,  and  that  perhaps  the  Dutch  might  frimish  the  malcontents  of  Scotland  with  money 
and  arms :  so  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  raise  more  troops.  Two  gaUant  officers  that 
had  served  him  in  the  wars,  and,  when  these  were  over,  had  gone  with  his  letters  to  serve  in 
Muaoovy,  where  one  of  them,  Dalziel,  vras  raised  to  be  a  general ;  and  the  other,  Drummond, 
was  advanced  to  be  a  lieutenant-general,  and  governor  of  Smolensko,  were  now,  not  without 
gxeat  difficulty,  sent  back  by  the  Czar.  So  the  king  intended  they  should  command  some 
forces  that  he  was  to  raise.  Sharp  was  very  apprehensive  of  this ;  but  the  king  was 
pontive.  A  little  before  this,  the  act  of  fining,  that  had  lain  so  long  asleep  that  it  was 
thought  forgotten,  was  revived :  and  all  who  had  been  fined  were  required  to  bring  in  ono 
iiKHety  of  their  fines ;  but  the  other  moiety  was  forgiven  those  who  took  the  declaration 
lenouncing  the  covenant.  The  money  was  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  given  among  those 
who  had  served,  and  suffered  for  the  king ;  so  that  the  king  had  only  the  trust  of  distri- 
buting it.  There  were  no  more  Scotch  councils  called  at  Whitehall  after  lord  Middleton's 
fiJl ;  but  upon  particular  occasions  the  king  ordered  the  privy  councillors  of  that  kingdom, 
thai  were  about  the  town,  to  be  brought  to  him ;  before  whom  he  now  laid  the  necessity  of 
vaising  some  more  force  for  securing  the  quiet  of  Scotland  :  he  only  asked  their  advice,  how 
they  flhonld  be  paid.  Sharp  very  readily  said,  the  money  raised  by  the  fining  was  not  yet 
disposed  of ;  so  he  proposed  tlie  applying  it  to  that  use.  None  opposed  this,  so  it  was 
resolved  on ;  and  by  that  means  the  cavaliers,  who  were  come  up  with  their  pretendons, 
were  disappointed  of  their  last  hopes,  of  being  recompensed  for  their  sufferings.  The  blame 
of  all  this  was  cast  upon  Sharp,  at  which  they  were  out  of  measure  enraged,  and  charged 
him  with  it.  He  denied  it  boldly.  But  the  king  published  it  so  openly,  that  he  durst  not 
contradict  him.     Many,  to  whom  he  had  denied  that  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and 
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called  that  advice  a  diaboHcal  inventioii,  affirmed  it  to  the  king :  and  the  lord  Landerdale, 
to  complete  his  disgrace  with  the  king,  got  many  of  his  letters,  which  he  had  written  to  the 
presbyterians,  after  the  time  in  which  the  king  knew  that  he  was  negotiating  for  episcopacy, 
in  which  he  had  continued  to  protest,  with  what  zeal  he  was  soliciting  their  concerns,  not 
without  dreadful  imprecations  on  himseU^  if  he  was  preyaricating  with  them,  and  laid  these 
before  the  king ;  so  that  the  king  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the  worst  of  men. 

Many  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland  were  much  offended  at  all  these  proceedings. 
They  saw  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  increased  by  them.    They  hated  violent  courses, 
and  thought  they  were  contrary  to  the  meek  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  that  they  alienated  the 
nation  more  from  the  church.     They  set  themselves  much  to  read  church  history,  and  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  spirit  of  those  times ;  and  they  could  not 
but  observe  so  great  a  difference  between  the  constitution  of  the  church  under  those  bishops 
and  our  own,  that  they  seemed  to  agree  in  nothing  but  the  name.     I  happened  to  be  settled 
near  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  who  were  often  moved  to  accept  of  bishoprics,  but 
always  refused  them,  both  out  of  a  true  principle  of  humility  and  self-denial,  and  also 
because  they  could  not  engage  in  the  methods  by  which  things  were  carried  on.     One  of 
these,  Mr.  Nairn,  was  one  of  the  politest  clerg3nnen  I  ever  knew  bred  in  Scotland.     He  had 
formed  clear  and  lively  schemes  of  things,  and  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all  our  preachers. 
He  considered  the  pastoral  function  as  a  dedication  of  the  whole  man  to  God  and  his  service. 
He  read  the  moral  philosophers  much,  and  had  wrought  himself  into  their  equal  temper,  as 
much  as  could  consist  with  a  great  deal  of  fire  that  was  in  his  own ;  but  he  turned  it  all  to 
melting  devotion.     He  had  a  true  notion  of  superstition,  as  a  narrowness  of  soul,  and  a 
meanness  of  thought  in  religion.    He  studied  to  raise  all  that  conversed  with  him  to  great 
notions  of  Grod,  and  to  an  universal  charity.    This  made  him  pity  the  pre8b3rterians,  as  men 
of  low  notions  and  ill  tempers.    He  had  indeed  too  much  heat  of  imagination,  which  earned 
him  to  be  very  positive  in  some  things,  in  which  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind ;  and  that 
made  him  pass  for  an  inconstant  man.     In  a  word,  he  was  the  brightest  man  I  ever  knew 
among  all  our  Scotch  divines.     Another  of  these  was  Mr.  Charteris,  a  man  of  a  composed 
and  serene  gravity,  but  without  affectation  or  sourness.  He  scarcely  ever  spoke  in  company, 
but  was  very  open  and  free  in  private.     He  made  true  judgments  of  things,  and  of  men ; 
and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  mana^g  such  as  he  thought  deserved  his  pains.     He  had 
little  heat,  either  in  body  or  mind  :  for,  as  he  had  a  most  emaciated  body,  so  he  spoke  both 
slow,  and  in  so  low  a  voice  that  he  could  not  easily  be  heard.     He  had  great  tenderness  in 
his  temper,  and  was  a  very  perfect  friend,  and  a  most  sublime  Christian.    He  lived  in  a  con- 
stant contempt  of  the  world,  and  a  neglect  of  his  person.    There  was  a  gravity  in  his  conver- 
sation that  raised  an  attention,  and  begot  a  compoeedness  in  all  about  him,  without  frighten- 
ing them ;  for  he  made  religion  appear  amiable  in  his  whole  deportment.     He  had  read  all 
the  lives  and  the  epistles  of  great  men  very  carefully.     He  had  read  the  fathers  much,  and 
gave  me  this  notion  of  them,  that  in  speculative  points,  for  which  writers  of  controversy 
searched  into  their  works,  they  were  but  ordinary  men :  but  their  excellency  lay  in  that, 
which  was  least  sought  for,  their  sense  of  spiritual  things,  and  of  the  pastoral  care.     In 
these  he  thought  their  strength  lay.     And  he  often  lamented,  not  without  some  indignation, 
that,  in  the  disputes  about  the  government  of  the  church,  much  pains  were  taken  to  seek 
out  all  those  passages  that  showed  what  their  opinions  were ;  but  that  due  care  was  not 
taken  to  set  out  the  notions  that  they  had  of  the  sacred  function,  of  the  preparation  of  mind, 
and  inward  vocation,  with  which  men  ought  to  come  to  holy  orders,  or  of  the  strictness  of 
life,  the  deadness  to  the  world,  the  heavenly  temper,  and  the  constant  application  to  the 
doing  of  good,  that  became  them.     Of  these  he  did  not  talk  like  an  angry  reformer,  that  set 
up  in  that  strain,  because  ho  was  neglected  or  provoked ;  but  like  a  man  full  of  a  deep,  but 
humble  sense  of  them.     He  wad  a  great  enemy  to  large  confessions  of  faith,  chicfiy  when 
they  were  imposed  in  the  lump  as  tests ;  for  he  was  positive  in  very  few  things.     He  had 
gone  through  the  chief  parts  of  learning,  but  was  then  most  conversant  in  history,  as  the 
innocentest  sort  of  study,  that  did  not  fill  the  mind  with  subtlety,  but  helped  to  make  a  man 
wiser  and  better.    These  were  both  single  persons,  and  men  of  great  sobriety;  and  they  lived 
in  a  constant  low  diet,  which  they  valued  more  than  severer  fasting.    Yet  they  both  beoame 
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miserable  by  the  stone.  Nairn  went  to  PariS)  wbere  he  was  cut  of  a  great  one,  of  which 
he  recovered,  but  lived  not  many  years  after.  Charteris  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1700,  having  in  his  last  yeais  sufiered  unspeakable  torment  from  the  stone, 
which  the  operators  would  not  venture  to  cut.  But  all  that  saw  what  he  8u£Fered,  and  how 
he  bore  it,  acknowledged  that  in  him  they  saw  a  most  perfect  pattern  of  patience  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God.  It  was  a  great  happiness  for  me,  after  I  had  broken  into  the 
world  by  such  a  ramble  as  I  had  made,  that  I  fell  into  such  hands,  with  whom  I  entered  into 
a  doee  and  particular  friendship.  They  both  set  me  right,  and  kept  me  right ;  though  I 
made  at  this  time  a  sally,  that  may  be  mentioned,  since  it  had  some  relation  to  public  affairs. 
I  observed  the  deportment  of  our  bishops  was  in  all  points  so  di£Ferent  from  what  became 
their  function,  that  I  had  a  more  than  on£nary  zeal  kindled  within  me  upon  it.  They  were 
not  only  furious  against  all  that  stood  out  against  them,  but  were  very  remiss  in  all  the  parts 
of  their  function.  Some  did  not  live  within  their  dioceses ;  and  those  who  did,  seemed  to 
fake  no  care  of  them.  They  showed  no  zeal  against  vice :  the  most  eminently  wicked  in 
the  county  were  their  particular  confidants :  they  took  no  pains  to  keep  their  clergy  strictly 
to  rules,  and  to  their  duty :  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  levity  and  a  carnal  way  of  living 
about  them,  that  very  much  scandalised  me.  There  was  indeed  one  Soougal,  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  that  was  a  man  of  rare  temper,  great  piety  and  prudence :  but  I  thought  he  was 
too  much  under  Sharp's  conduct,  and  was  at  least  too  easy  to  him. 

Upon  aU  this  I  took  a  resolution  of  drawing  up  a  memorial  of  the  grievances  we  lay 
under  by  the  ill  conduct  of  our  bishops.     I  resolved  that  no  other  person  besides  myself 
should  have  a  share  in  any  trouble  it  might  bring  on  me ;  so  I  conmiunicated  it  to  none. 
This  made  it  not  to  be  in  all  the  parts  of  it  so  well  digested,  as  it  otherwise  might  have 
been :  and  I  was  then  but  three-and-twenty.     I  laid  my  foundation  in  the  constitution  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  showed  how  they  had  departed  from  it,  by  their  neglecting  their 
dioceses,  meddling  so  much  in  secular  affiurs,  raising  their  feunilies  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  and,  above  all,  by  their  violent  prosecuting  of  those  who  differed  from  them.    Of  tliis 
I  wrote  out  some  copies,  and  signed  them,  and  sent  them  to  all  the  bishops  of  my  acquaint- 
ance.    Sharp  was  much  alarmed  at  it,  and  fancied  I  was  set  on  to  it  by  some  of  the  lord 
Lauderdale's  friends.     I  was  called  before  the  bishops,  and  treated  with  great  severity. 
Sharp  called  it  a  libel.     I  said,  I  had  set  my  name  to  it,  so  it  could  not  be  called  a  libel. 
He  cbazged  me  witli  the  presumption  of  offering  to  teach  my  superiors.    I  said,  such  things 
had  been  not  only  done,  but  justified  in  aH  ages.    He  charged  me  for  reflecting  on  the  king^s 
putting  them  on  his  councils :  I  said,  I  found  no  fault  witihi  the  king  for  calling  them  to  his 
oonncils,  but  with  them  for  going  out  of  that  which  was  their  proper  province,  and  for 
giving  fll  counsel.     Then  he  charged  me  for  reflecting  on  some  severities,  which,  he  said, 
was  a  reproaching  public  courts,  and  a  censuring  the  laws.     I  said,  laws  might  be  made 
tfi  terroremy  not  always  fit  to  be  executed :  but  I  only  complained  of  clergymen's  pressing 
the  rigorous  execution  of  them,  and  going  often  beyond  what  the  law  dictated.     He  -  broke 
out  into  a  great  vehemence,  and  proposed  to  the  bishops,  that  I  should  be  summarily  deprived 
and  excommunicated :  but  none  of  them  would  agree  to  that.     By  this  management  of  his 
the  thing  grew  public.     What  I  had  ventured  on  was  variously  censured ;  but  the  greater 
part  approved  of  it.     Lord  Lauderdale  and  all  his  friends  were  delighted  with  it ;  and  he 
gave  tibe  king  an  account  of  it,  who  was  not  ill  pleased  at  it.     Great  pains  were  taken  to 
make  me  ask  pardon,  but  to  no  purpose ;  so  Sharp  let  the  thing  faU.     But,  that  it  might 
appear  that  I  had  not  done  it  upon  any  factious  design,  I  entered  into  a  very  close  state  of 
retirement ;  and  gave  myself  whoUy  to  my  study,  and  the  duties  of  my  function. 

Thus  I  have  run  over  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the  years  1663,  1664,  1665,  and  tiU  near 
the  end  of  1666.  I  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England,  in  which  I  must  write  more 
defectively,  being  then  so  far  from  the  scene.  In  the  winter  of  1 664,  the  king  declared  his  resolu- 
tion of  entering  into  a  war  with  the  Dutch.  The  grounds  were  so  slight,  that  it  was  visible 
tiiere  was  somewhat  more  at  bottom  than  was  openly  owned.  A  great  comet,  which 
appeared  that  winter,  raised  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  did  not  enter  into  just  specula- 
tions concerning  those  matters.  The  house  of  commons  was  so  flEir  from  examining  nicely 
into  the  grounds  of  the  war,  that  without  any  difficulty  they  gave  the  king  two  millions 
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and  a  half  for  carrying  it  on.  A  great  fleet  was  set  out,  which  the  duke  commanded  in 
person,  as  Opdam  had  the  command  of  the  Dntch  fleet  But  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out, 
a  most  terrible  plague  broke  put  also  in  the  city  of  London,  that  scattered  all  the  inhabitants 
that  were  able  to  remoTe  themselves  elsewhere.  It  broke  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and 
swept  away  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls ;  the  greatest  hayoc  that  any  plague  had  ever 
made  in  England  *.  This  did  dishearten  all  people ;  and,  coming  in  the  very  time  in  which 
so  unjust  a  war  was  begun,  it  had  a  dreadful  appearance.  All  the  king's  enemies,  and  the 
enemies  of  monarchy,  said  here  was  a  manifest  character  of  God's  heavy  displeasure  upon 
the  nation ;  as  indeed  the  ill  life  the  king  led,  and  the  viciousness  of  the  whole  court,  gave 
but  a  melancholy  prospect.  Yet  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  What  all  had  seen  in  the 
year  1660  ought  to  have  silenced  those  who  at  this  time  pretended  to  comment  on  Provi- 
dence. But  there  will  be  always  much  discourse  of  things  that  are  very  visible,  as  well  as 
very  extraordinary. 

When  the  two  fleets  met,  it  is  well  known  what  accidents  disordered  the  Dutch,  and  what 
advantage  the  English  had.  If  that  first  success  had  been  followed,  as  was  proposed,  it 
might  have  been  &tal  to  the  Dutch,  who  finding  they  had  suffered  so  much  steered  off.  The 
duke  ordered  all  the  sails  to  be  set  on  to  overtake  them.  There  was  a  council  of  war  called, 
to  concert  the  method  of  action,  when  they  should  come  up  with  them.  In  that  council. 
Pen,  who  commanded  under  the  duke,  happened  to  say,  that  they  must  prepare  for  hotter 
work  in  the  next  engagement.  Ho  know  well  the  courage  of  the  Dutch  was  never  so  high, 
as  when  they  were  desperate.  The  earl  of  Montague,  who  was  then  a  volunteer,  and  one  of 
the  duke's  court,  said  to  me,  it  was  very  visible  that  made  an  impression.  And  all  the 
duke's  domestics  said,  he  had  got  honour  enough  :  why  should  he  venture  a  second  time  ? 
The  duchess  had  also  given  a  stiict  charge  to  all  the  duke's  servants,  to  do  all  they  could  to 
hinder  him  to  engage  too  fiur.  When  matters  were  settled,  they  went  to  sleep :  and  the 
duke  ordered  a  call  to  be  given  him,  when  they  should  get  up  to  the  Dutch  fleet.  It  is  not 
known  what  passed  between  the  duke  and  Brounker,  who  was  of  his  bedchamber,  and  was 
then  in  waiting ;  but  he  came  to  Pen,  as  from  the  duke,  and  said,  the  duke  ordered  the 
sail  to  be  slackened.  Pen  was  struck  with  the  order ;  but  did  not  go  to  argue  the  matter 
with  the  duke  himself^  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  obeyed  it.  When  the  duke  had  slept, 
he,  upon  his  waking,  went  out  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  seemed  amazed  to  see  the  siuls 
slackened,  and  that  thereby  all  hope  of  overtaking  the  Dutch  was  lost.  He  questioned 
Pen  upon  it.  Pen  put  it  on  Brounker,  who  sud  nothing.  The  duke  denied  he  had  given 
any  such  order ;  but  he  neither  punished  Brounker  for  carrying  it,  nor  Pen  for  obeying  it. 
He  indeed  put  Brounker  out  of  his  service ;  and  it  was  said,  that  he  durst  do  no  more, 
because  he  was  so  much  in  the  king's  &vbur,  and  in  the  mistress's.  Pen  was  more  in  his 
fiivour  after  that,  than  ever  before,  which  he  continued  to  his  son  after  him,  though  a  quaker : 
and  it  was  thought  that  all  that  favour  was  to  oblige  him  to  keep  the  secret.  Lord  Mon- 
tague  did  believe,  that  the  duke  was  struck,  seeing  the  earl  of  Falmouth,  the  king^s  favourite, 
and  two  other  persons  of  quality,  killed  very  near  him ;  and  that  he  had  no  mind  to  engage 
again,  and  that  Pen  was  privately  with  him.  If  Brounker  was  so  much  in  £eiult,  as  he 
seemed  to  be,  it  was  thought,  the  duke,  in  the  passion  that  this  must  have  raised  in  him, 
would  have  proceeded  to  greater  extremities,  and  not  have  acted  with  so  much  phlegm. 
This  proved  tiie  breaking  the  designs  of  the  king^s  whole  reign :  for  the  Dutch  themselves 
believed  that,  if  our  fleet  had  followed  them  with  full  sail,  we  must  have  come  up  with  them 
next  tide,  and  have  either  sunk  or  taken  their  whole  fleet  t.    De  Wit  was  struck  with  this 

*  Sir  John  Reretby,  In  his   *'  Memoin/*   ujt  the  preTcnt  the  like  on  the  day  succeeding.     He  first  ^vent 

nnmber  of  those  who  died  of  this  frightful  disease  was  to  Sir  William  Pen,  who  commanded  the  ship,  and  told 

97,309.     **  It  was  usual  for  people  to  drop  down  in  the  him,  '  that  he  knew  well  how  miraculously  the    duke 

streets  aa  they  went  about  thdr  business.*^  was  preserved  that  day,  and  that  they  ought  not  brther  to 

f  Clarendon,  no  fiiend  to  ihe  duke,  attributes  the  tempt  God ;  that  the  duke  was  the  hdr  apparent  of  the 

fidlure  to  Mr.  Brounker.     '*  The  master  of  the  duke's  crown,  &c  :*  and  concluded  with  desiring  and    advisins 

ships  pursued  his  orders  Tery  punctually  after  the  duke  him  to  slacken  the  ssils.     Pen  answered  liim  honestly, 

was  gone  to  sleep,  and  kept  within  a  just  distance  of  the  saying,  *  He  durst  give  no  such  orders,  ezorpt  be  had  a 

Dutdi  fleet;  but  no  sooner  was  the  duke  in  sleep,  but  mind  to  be  hanged,  for  the  duke  himself  had  given  positiTe 

Mr.  Brounker,  of  his  bedchamber,  who  with  wonderful  charge  to  the  contrary.*     Mr. Brounker  then  went  to  the 

confusion  had  sustained  the  terror  of  the  day,  resolyed  to  master  of  the  ship,  who  was  an  honest,  stout  man,  and 
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misfortime ;  and,  impntiiig  some  part  of  it  to  orrors  in  conduct,  he  resolved  to  go  on  board 

Mnnself,  as  soon  as  their  fleet  was  ready  to  go  to  sea  again. 

Upon  ibis  occasion  I  will  say  a  little  of  him,  and  of  the  afiairs  of  Holland.  His  father 
was  the  deputy  of  the  town  of  Dort  in  the  States,  when  the  late  prince  of  Orange  was  so 
mnch  offended  with  their  proceedings,  in  disbanding  a  great  part  of  their  army ;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  ordered  upon  that  to  be  carried  to  the  castle  of  Lovestein.  Soon 
after  that,  his  design  on  Amsterdam  miscarrying,  he  saw  a  necessity  of  making  up  the  best 
he  could  with  the  States.  But,  before  he  had  quite  healed  that  wound,  he  died  of  the  small- 
pox. Upon  his  death  all  his  party  fell  in  disgrace,  and  the  Loyesteiners  carried  all  before 
them.  So  De  Wit  got  lus  son  John,  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  be  made  pensioner 
of  Dort.  And  within  a  year  after,  the  pensioner  of  Holland  dying,  he  was  made  pensioner 
of  Holland.  His  breeding  was  to  the  civil  law,  which  he  understood  very  well.  He  was  a 
great  mathematician ;  and,  as  his  Elementa  Curvarum  show  what  a  man  he  was  that  way, 
so  perhaps  no  man  ever  applied  Algebra  to  all  matters  of  trade  so  nicely  as  he  did.  He 
made  himself  so  entirely  the  master  of  the  state  of  Holland,  that  he  understood  exactly  all 
the  concerns  of  their  revenue,  and  what  sums,  and  in  what  manner,  could  be  raised  upon  any 
emergency  of  state ;  for  this  he  had  a  pocket-book  full  of  tables,  and  was  ever  ready  to  show 
how  they  could  be  furnished  with  money.  He  was  a  frank,  sincere  man,  without  fraud,  or 
any  other  artifice  but  silence ;  to  which  he  had  so  accustomed  the  world,  that  it  vna  not 
easy  to  know,  whether  he  was  silent  on  design,  or  custom.  He  had  a  great  clearness  of 
apprehension ;  and  when  any  thing  was  proposed  to  him,  how  new  soever,  he  heard  all 
patently,  and  then  asked  such  questions  as  occurred  to  him :  and  by  the  time  he  had  done 
all  this,  he  was  as  much  master  of  the  proposition,  as  the  person  was  that  had  made  it. 
He  knew  nothing  of  modem  history,  nor  of  the  state  of  courts,  and  was  eminently  defective 
in  an  points  of  form.  But  he  laid  down  this  for  a  maxim,  that  all  princes  and  states 
followed  their  own  interests ;  so,  by  observing  what  their  true  interests  were,  he  thought  he 
ooold  without  great  intelligence  calculate  what  they  were  about.  He  did  not  enough  con- 
sider how  tax  passions,  amours,  humours,  and  opinions  wrought  on  the  world,  chiefly  on 
princes.  He  had  the  notions  of  a  commonwealth  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  from 
them  he  came  to  £Emcy,  that  an  army,  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  country,  was 
both  more  in  their  own  power,  and  would  serve  them  vrith  the  more  zeal,  since  they  them- 
adves  had  such  an  interest  in  the  success.  Ajid  so  he  was  against  their  hiring  foreigners, 
unless  it  was  to  be  common  soldiers,  thereby  to  save  their  own  people.  But  he  did  not 
enough  consider  the  phlegm  and  covetousness  of  his  cotmtrymen,  of  which  he  felt  the  iU 
efiects  afterwards,  lliis  was  his  greatest  error,  and  it  turned  fatally  upon  him :  but  for  the 
administration  of  justice  at  home,  and  for  the  management  of  their  trade,  and  their  forces 
by  sea,  he  was  the  ablest  minister  they  ever  had.  He  had  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  house 
of  Oramge.  He  thought  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  their  liberty,  if  they  were  still  stadt- 
holders.  Therefore  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  put  an  invincible  bar  in  their  way,  by  the 
perpetual  edict :  but  at  the  same  time  he  took  great  care  of  preserving  the  yoimg  prince's 
f<»tune,  and  looked  well  to  Ids  education,  and  gave  him,  as  the  prince  himself  told  me,  very 

CBrafiilly  kept  the  tteenge  himself,  and,  told  him,  <  that  continued  both  before  and  after  Bronnker's  friend  and 
ilivia  the  dake*!  pleasuze  that  be  ihoald  slack  the  aaila  patron.  It  is  certain  the  duke  wm  not  deficient  in  courage. 
vitkout  taking  notice  of  it  to  anj  man.'  The  master  There  U  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  all  the  inUiguet 
obeyed,  conndering  that  Mr.  Brounker  brought  the  order  connected  ifvith,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  fleet,  in  the 
from  the  duke.  The  next  morning  the  Dutch  had  got  Continuation  of  Clarendon's  life,  from  which  the  above 
■fely  aivaj.  Some  years  after  this  was  noticed  in  parlia-  is  extracted.  The  Dutch  lost  their  chief  admiral,  Opdam, 
Bent,  and  Mr.  Brounker,  upon  its  being  proved,  was,  and  eighteen  of  their  best  ships;  the  English  had  one 
in  consequence,  expelled  the  house  of  commons."  It  is  small  vessel  destroyed,  but  lost  a  great  many  men, 
•omewhat  a  cause  for  susjncion,  that  notwithstanding  this  including  many  of  distinctioll,  as  the  earl  of  Falmouth, 
public  diagnce,  king  James  continued  to  patronise  him ;  lord  Muskerry,  who  was  killed  so  close  to  the  duke,  that 
tlMugh,  Claiendon  adds,  "  he  was  a  man  throughout  his  the  latter  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood ;  the  carl  of  Marl- 
whole  life  notorious  for  nothing  but  the  highest  degree  of  borough,  the  earl  of  Portland,  sir  John  Lawson,  &c  The 
impudence,  stooping  to  the  most  infamous  offices,  and  laat-named  was  admiral  of  a  squadron,  and  was  a  great 
pbyiBf  chess  very  well,  which  preferred  him  mon  than  loss  to  the  service.     He  had  risen  from  being  a  common 
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just  notions  of  every  thing  relating  to  their  state.  For  he  said,  he  did  not  knowbnt  that 
at  some  time  or  other  he  would  he  set  over  them :  therefore  he  intended  to  render  him  fit 
to  govern  well. 

The  town  of  Amsterdam  hecame  at  that  time  very  ungovemahle.  It  was  thought  that 
the  West-India  company  had  heen  given  up  chiefly  hy  their  means ;  for  it  was  in  value  so 
equal  to  the  East-India  company,  that  the  actions  of  hoth  were  often  exchanged  for  one 
another.  When  the  bishop  of  Munster  began  his  pretensions  on  the  city  of  Munster,  and 
on  a  great  part  of  Westphalia,  they  o£Fered  themselves  up  to  the  States,  if  they  would  pre- 
serve them ;  but  the  town  of  Amsterdam  would  not  consent  to  it,  nor  submit  to  the  charge 
Yet  they  never  seemed  to  set  up  for  a  superiority  over  the  rest,  nor  to  break  the  credit  of 
the  court  at  the  Hague ;  only  they  were  backward  in  every  thing  that  was  proposed,  that 
increased  the  charge.  And  they  were  become  so  weaiy  of  De  Wit,  that  he  felt  how  much 
the  late  miscarriage  at  sea  had  shaken  his  credit ;  since  misfortunes  are  always  imputed  to 
the  errors  of  those  that  govern.  So  he  resolved  to  go  on  board.  De  Ruyter  often  said,  that 
he  was  amazed  to  see,  how  soon  he  came  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  sea  affairs. 
The  winds  were  so  long  backward,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  their  great  ships  through 
the  Zuyder  sea.  So  he  went  out  in  boats  himself,  and  plumbed  it  all  so  carefully,  that  he 
found  many  more  ways  to  get  out  by  di£Ferent  winds,  than  was  thought  formerly  practicable. 
He  got  out  in  time  to  be  master  of  the  sea,  before  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  so  recovered 
the  affiront  of  the  former  losses,  by  keeping  at  sea  after  the  English  fleet  was  forced  to  put 
in.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  sent  to  the  north  with  a  great  part  of  the  fleet,  to  watch  for 
the  East-India  ships ;  but  he  was  thought  too  remiss.  They  got,  before  he  was  aware  of  it, 
into  Berghen  in  Norway.  If  he  had  followed  them  quickly,  he  would  have  forced  the  port, 
and  taken  them  alL  But  he  observed  forms,  and  sent  to  tiie  viceroy  of  Norway  demanding 
entrance.  That  was  denied  him.  But,  while  these  messages  wont  backward  and  forH'ard, 
the  Dutch  had  so  fortified  the  entrance  into  the  port,  that,  though  it  was  attempted  with 
great  courage,  yet  Tiddiman,  and  those  who  composed  that  squadron,  were  beaten  off  with 
great  loss,  and  forced  to  let  go  a  very  rich  fleet :  for  which  lord  Sandwich  was  much  blamed, 
though  he  was  sent  ambassador  into  Spain,  that  his  disgrace  might  be  a  little  softened  by 
that  emplo3anent.  The  duke's  conduct  was  also  much  blamed ;  and,  it  was  said,  he  was 
most  in  fault,  but  that  the  earl  of  Sandwich  was  made  the  sacrifice  *. 

Here  I  will  add  a  particular  relation  of  a  transaction  relating  to  that  afiair,  taken  hem 
the  account  given  of  it  by  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  then  the  king's  envoy  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, in  a  MS.  that  I  have  in  my  hands.  That  king  did  in  June,  1665,  open  himself  very 
freely  to  Talbot,  complaining  of  the  States,  who,  as  he  siud,  had  drawn  the  Swedish  war  on 
hiuL,  ou  design  that  he  might  be  forced  to  depend  on  them  for  supplies  of  money  and  ship- 
ping, and  so  to  get  the  customs  of  Norway  and  the  Sound  into  their  hands  for  their  security. 
Talbot  upon  that  told  him,  that  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  was  now  in  Berghen,  besides  many 
rich  West-India  ships ;  and  that  they  staid  there  in  expectation  of  a  double  East-India  fleet, 
and  of  De  Ruyter,  who  was  returning  with  the  spoils  of  the  coast  of  Guinea.  So  he  said, 
the  king  of  Denmark  might  seize  those  ships  before  the  convoy  came,  which  they  expected. 
The  king  of  Denmark  said,  he  had  not  strength  to  execute  that.  Talbot  said,  the  king,  his 
master,  would  send  a  force  to  effect  it :  but  it  was  reasonable  he  should  have  half  of  the  spoil. 
To  which  the  king  of  Denmark  readily  agreed,  and  ordered  him  to  propose  it  to  his  master. 
So  he  immediately  transmitted  it  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  it,  and  promised  to  send  a 
fleet  to  put  it  in.  execution.  The  ministers  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  concert  the 
matter  with  Talbot :  but  nothing  was  put  in  writing ;  for  the  king  of  Denmark  was  ashamed 
to  treat  of  such  an  affair,  otherwise  than  by  word  of  mouth.  Before  the  end  of  July,  news 
came  that  De  Ruyter  with  the  East-India  fleet  was  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Soon  after  he 
came  into  Berghen.     The  riches  then  in  that  port  were  reckoned  at  many  miUions. 

The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  then  in  those  seas.  So  Talbot  sent  a  vessel  express  to  him  with 
the  news.  But  that  vessel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was  sent  to  Holland. 
The  king  of  Denmark  wrote  to  the  viceroy  of  Norway,  and  to  the  governor  of  Beighen, 

*  There  if  a  foil  account  of  this  mismaaagod  afiur  in  the  Continuation  of  CUrendon^e  Life.  It  agrees  with 
Buraet*!  statement. 
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ordemig  them  to  mse  all  fair  means  to  keep  the  Dutch  still  in  their  harbour,  promising  to 
send  particular  instructions  in  a  few  days  to  them  how  to  proceed.    Talbot  sent  letters  with 
these,  to  be  delivered  secretly  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  frigates,  to  let  them  know 
that  they  might  boldly  assault  the  Dutch  in  port ;  for  the  Danes  would  make  no  resistance, 
pretending  a  fear  that  the  English  might  destroy  their  town ;  but  that  an  account  was  to  be 
kept  of  their  prisses,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  might  have  a  just  half  of  all :  they  were  not 
to  be  surprised  if  the  Danes  seemed  at  first  to  talk  high :  that  was  to  be  done  for  show ;  but 
they  would  grow  calmer,  when  they  came  to  engage.     The  earl  of  Sandwich  sent  his  secre- 
tary to  Talbot,  to  know  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  with  the  king  of  Denmark  :  but 
the  vessel  that  brought  him  was  ordered,  upon  landing  the  secretary,  to  come  back  to  the 
fleet,     So  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  by  that  vessel  what  was  desired.     And  no  other 
ships  could  be  got  to  carry  back  the  secretary.     And  thus  the  earl  of  Sandwich  went  to 
attack  the  Dutch  fleet  without  staying  for  an  answer  from  Talbot,  or  knowing  what  orders 
the  governor  of  Berghen  had  yet  received :  for  though  the  orders  were  sent,  yet  it  was  so 
great  a  way,  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey,  that  they  could  not  reach  the  place,  but  after  tho 
English  fleet  had  made  the  attack.     The  viceroy  of  Norway,  who  resided  at  Christiana,  had 
his  orders  sooner,  and  sent  out  two  galleys  to  communicate  the  agreement  to  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  :  but  missed  him,  for  he  was  then  before  Berghen.     The  governor  of  Berghen,  not 
having  yet  the  orders  that  the  former  express  promised  him,  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  English 
fleet,  denring  they  would  make  no  attack  for  two  or  tluree  days;  for  by  that  time  he 
expected  his  orders.     Clifibrd  was  sent  to  the  governor,  who  insisted  that  till  he  had  orders 
ke  must  defend  the  port,  but  that  he  expected  them  in  a  very  little  time.     Upon  Clifford's 
going  back  to  the  fleet,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  in  which  the  officers,  animated  with  the 
hope  of  a  rich  booty,  resolved  without  further  delay  to  attack  the  port,  either  doubting  the 
shioerity  of  the  Danish  court,  or  unwilHng  to  give  them  so  large  a  share  of  that,  on  which 
they  reckoned  as  already  their  prisse.     Upon  this  Tiddiman  began  the  attack,  which  ended 
&tally.     Divers  frigates  were  disabled,  and  many  officers  and  seamen  were  killed.     The 
squadron  was  thus  ruined,  and  Tiddiman  was  ready  to  sink  :  so  he  was  forced  to  slip  his 
cables,  and  retire  to  tho  fleet,  which  lay  without  the  rocks.    This  action  was  on  the  third  of 
August ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  governor  received  his  orders.     So  he  sent  for  Clifford,  and 
showed  him  his  orders.     But  as  the  English  fleet  had  by  their  precipitation  forced  him 
to  do  what  he  had  done,  so  he  could  not,  upon  what  had  happened  the  day  before,  execute 
those  orders  till  he  sent  an  account  of  what  had  passed  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  had 
the  king's  second  orders  upon  it.     And,  if  the  whole  English  fleet  would  not  stay  in  those 
seas  so  long,  he  desired  they  would  leave  six  frigates  before  the  harbour,  and  he  would 
engage  the  Dutch  should  not  in  the  mean  while  go  out  to  sea.    But  the  English  were  sullen 
upon  their  disappointment,  and  sailed  away.     The  king  of  Denmark  was  unspeakably 
troubled  at  the  loss  of  the  greatest  treasure  he  was  ever  like  to  have  in  his  hands.    This  was 
m  design  well  laid,  that  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Dutch  as  ignominious  to  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  was  by  the  impatient  ravenousness  of  the  English  lost,  without  possibility 
of  recovering  it.     And  indeed  there  was  not  one  good  step  made  after  this  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war. 

England  was  at  this  time  in  a  dismal  state.  The  plague  continued  for  the  most  part  of 
the  summer  in  and  about  London,  and  began  to  spread  over  the  country.  The  earl  of 
Clarendon  moved  the  king  to  go  to  Salisbury  :  but  the  plague  broke  out  there.  So  the 
court  went  to  Oxford,  where  another  session  of  parliament  was  held.  And  though  the  con- 
duct at  sea  was  severely  reflected  on,  yet  all  that  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war 
another  year  was  given.  The  house  of  commons  kept  up  the  ill  humour  they  were  in 
against  ^e  non-oonformists  very  high.  A  great  many  of  the  ministers  of  London  were 
driven  away  by  the  plague ;  though  some  few  stayed.  Many  churches  being  shut  up,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  in  a  more  than  ordinary  disposition  to  profit  by  good  sermons,  some  of 
the  non-Kxmformists  upon  that  went  into  the  empty  pulpits,  and  preached ;  and,  it  was  given 
out,  with  very  good  success  :  and  in  many  other  places  they  began  to  preach  openly,  not 
without  reflecting  on  the  sins  of  the  court,  and  on  the  ill  usage  that  they  themselves  had 
met  with.    This  was  represented  very  odiously  at  Oxford.    So  a  severe  bill  was  brought  in. 
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requiring  all  the  silenoed  xninUten  to  take  an  oath,  declaring  it  was  not  lawful  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoeyer  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him,  and  that  itiej 
would  not  at  any  time  endeayour  an  alteration  in  the  government  of  the  church  or  state. 
Such  as  refused  this  were  not  to  come  within  fire  miles  of  any  city,  or  parliament  borough, 
or  of  the  church  where  they  had  served.  This  was  much  opposed  in  both  houses,  but 
more  faintly  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  earl  of  Southampton  spoke  vehemently  against 
it  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  said,  he  could  take  no  such  oath  himself;  for  how  firm  soever 
he  had  always  been  to  the  church,  yet,  as  things  were  managed,  he  did  not  know  but  he 
himself  might  see  cause  to  endeavour  an  alteration.  Doctor  Earl,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died 
at  that  time.  But,  before  his  death,  he  declared  himself  much  against  this  act.  He  was 
the  man  of  all  the  clergy  for  whom  the  king  had  the  greatest  esteem.  He  had  been  his  sub- 
tutor,  and  had  followed  him  in  all  his  exile  with  so  clear  a  character,  that  the  king  could 
never  see  or  hear  of  any  one  thing  amiss  in  him.  So  he,  who  had  a  secret  pleasure  in  find- 
ing out  any  thing  that  lessened  a  man  esteemed  eminent  for  piety,  yet  had  a  value  for  him 
beyond  all  the  men  of  his  order  *.  Sheldon  and  Ward  were  the  bishops  that  acted  and 
argued  most  for  this  act,  which  came  to  be  called  The  Fiw-MiU  Act,  All  that  were  the 
secret  favourers  of  popery  promoted  it :  their  constant  maxim  being,  to  bring  all  the  secta- 
ries into  so  desperate  a  state,  that  they  should  be  at  mercy,  and  fonoed  to  desire  a  toleration 
on  such  terms,  as  the  king  should  think  fit  to  grant  it  on.  Clifibrd  began  to  make  a  great 
figure  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clerg3rman,  bom  to  a  small  fortune, 
but  was  a  man  of  great  vivacity.  He  was  reconciled  to  tibe  church  of  Rome  before  the 
Restoration.  The  lord  Clarendon  had  many  spies  among  the  priests ;  and  the  news  of  this 
was  brought  him  among  other  things.  S9  when  Clifford  began  first  to  appear  in  the  house, 
he  got  one  to  reconmiend  him  to  the  lord  Clarendon's  favour.  The  lord  Clarendon  looked 
into  the  advice  that  was  brought  him ;  and  by  comparing  things  together,  he  perceived  that 
he  must  be  that  man :  and  upon  that  he  excused  himself  the  best  he  could.  So  Clifford 
struck  in  with  his  enemies,  and  tied  himself  particularly  to  Bennet,  made  lord,  and  after- 
wards earl  of  Arlington  f.  While  the  act  was  before  the  house  of  commons,  Vaughan, 
afterwards  made  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  moved  that  the  word  '^  legally*'  might 
be  added  to  the  words  ^'  conmiissioned  by  the  king :"  but  Finch,  the  attorney-general,  said, 
that  was  needless ;  since,  unless  the  commission  was  legal,  it  was  no  commission ;  and,  to 
make  it  legal,  it  must  be  issued  out  for  a  lawful  occasion,  and  to  persons  capable  of  it,  and 
must  pass  in  the  due  form  of  law.  The  other  insisted  that  the  addition  would  clear  all 
scruples,  and  procure  an  universal  compliance.  But  that  could  not  be  obtained,  for  it  was 
intended  to  lay  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  against  whom  the  act  was  levelled.  When 
the  bill  came  up  to  the  lords,  the  earl  of  Southampton  moved  for  the  same  addition :  but  was 
answered  by  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  upon  the  same  grounds  on  which  Finch  went.     Yet  this 

*  Dr.  John  Earl  well  merited  the  esteem  of  all  who  armi  againtt  the  king,'*  shoald  not  oome  within  five  milei 

knew  him ;  for  all  who  mention  him  agree  wilh  Isaac  of  any  city,  corporate  town,  borough  sending  members  to 

Walton  in  admiring  his  wisdom,  his  **  sanctified  leara.  parliament,  or  any  parish  or  place  wherein  they  have  taken 

ing/'   and  his   *^  pious,  pesceable,   primitive  temper.*'  npon  themselves  to  preach.    In  the  Statate-book  it   it 

Wood  says,  ^  his  younger  years  were  adorned  with  ora-  17  Charles  IL,  c.  2. 

tory,  poetry,  and  witty  fiuides;  and  his  elder  with  quaint        t  Thomas  Cliffofd,  first  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh, 

preacljing  and  subtle  disputes.     He  translated  Uook*s  wu  the  son  of  colonel  Hugh  Clifford,  of  Ugbrook,  in 

**  Ecclesiastical  Polity*"  and  the  ^  ESkon  Basilike  '*  into  I>evonshire.     His  grandfather  wu  a  deigyman,  which 

Latin.     He  died  at  Oxford  in  November,  1675,  aged  probably  caused  Burnet  to  make  the  erroneous  statement 

about  seventy-HX.— Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  in  the  text.     His  education  was  completed  at  Exeter  coU 

The  good  bishop  might  justly  oppose  **  the  Five>Mfle  lego,  Oxford,  and  the  Middle  Temple.     He  sat  in  parlia- 

Act,**   for  it  was  a  step  in  the  progress  of  intolerant  ment  as  the  representative  of  Totnes :  but  his  sanguine 

cruelty  that  only  just  fell  short  of  the  stake  and  fire,  tempenment  delighted  in  other  scenes  of  excitement^ 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Act  against  Conventiclea  besides  those  of  the  senate,  and  prompted  him  to  be 

had  already  forbidden  Englishmen  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  present  as  a  volunteer  in  many  of  our  naval  actions  with 

of  conscience,  and  now  this  act  took  from  them  their  tlie  Dutch.     He  was  suocessiTely  envoy  to  the  courts  of 

accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  if  they  still  dared  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  comptroller  of  the  king's  hoose^ 

differ  from  the  episcopal  church.     It  had  this  among  its  hold,  and  one  of  his  privy  council.    This  only  led  to 

clauses — *•*  All  persons  in  holy  orders,  or  protended  holy  other  preferments,  which  will  be  mentioned  in   fntora 

orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders,**  who  should  not  pages.— Collins*s  Peerage;   Wood*s  AthensBi    Prince's 

have  subscribed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  sworn  *'  that  Worthies  of  Dmwn ;  Biogrmph,  Biitanniea. 
it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  tohaievcr^  to  take 
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gaye  great  eatiafaction  to  many  who  beard  it,  this  being  the  avowed  sense  of  the  legidaton. 
The  whole  matter  was  so  explained  by  Bridgman,  when  Bates,  vdth  a  great  many  more,  came 
into  the  court  of  common  pleas  to  take  the  oath.  The  act  passed :  and  the  non-conformists 
were  put  to  great  straits.  They  had  no  mind  to  take  the  oath.  And  they  scarce  knew 
how  to  dispose  of  themselves  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act.  Some  moderate  men  took 
pains  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  oatib.  It  was  said  by  ^*  endeavour  "  was  only  meant  an 
onlawfiil  endeavour ;  and  that  it  was  so  declared  in  the  debates  of  both  houses.  Some 
judges  did  on  the  bench  expound  it  in  that  sense.  Yet  few  of  them  *  took  it.  Many  more 
reliised  it,  who  were  put  to  hard  shifts  to  Hve,  being  so  far  seperated  from  the  places  from 
which  they  drew  their  chief  subsistence.  Yet  as  idl  this  severity  in  a  time  of  war,  and  of 
SDch  a  public  calamity,  drew  very  hard  censures  on  the  promoters  of  it,  so  it  raised  the  com* 
passions  of  their  party  so  much,  that  I  have  been  told  they  were  supplied  more  plentifully 
at  that  time  than  ever.  There  was  better  reason,  than  perhaps  those  of  Oxford  knew,  to 
suspect  practices  against  the  state. 

Algernon  Sidney,  and  some  others  of  the  commonwealth  party,  came  to  De  Wit,  and 
pressed  him  to  think  of  an  invanon  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  gave  him  great  assurance 
of  a  strong  party :  and  they  were  bringing  many  officers  to  Holland  to  join  in  the  under- 
taking. They  dealt  also  with  some  in  Amsterdam,  who  were  particularly  sharpened  against 
the  king,  and  were  for  turning  England  again  into  a  commonwealth.  The  matter  was  foi 
some  time  in  agitation  at  the  Hague.  But  De  Wit  was  against  it,  and  got  it  to  be  laid 
aside.  He  said,  their  going  into  such  a  design  would  provoke  France  to  tum  against  them : 
it  might  engage  them  in  a  long  war,  the  consequences  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen : 
and,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  think,  that,  while  the  parliament  was  so  firm  to  the  king,  any 
discontents  could  be  carried  so  far  as  to  a  general  rising,  which  these  men  undertook  for :  so, 
he  saud,  what  would  the  e£Fect  be  of  turning  England  into  a  commonwealth,  if  it  could 
pcestbly  be  brought  about,  but  the  ruin  of  Holland  ?  Since  it  would  naturally  draw  many 
of  the  Dutch  to  leave  their  country,  which  could  not  be  kept  and  maintained  but  at  a  vast 
chaige,  to  exchange  it  for  the  plenty  and  security,  that  England  afforded.  Therefore  all  that 
he  would  engage  in  was,  to  weaken  the  trade  of  Elngland,  and  to  destroy  their  fleet ;  in 
which  he  succeeded  the  following  year  beyond  all  expectation.  The  busy  men  in  Scotland 
being  encouraged  from  Rotterdam,  went  about  tlie  country,  to  try  if  any  men  of  weight 
would  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  dengns  for  an  insurrection.  The  earl  of  Cassitis 
and  Lockhart  were  the  two  persons  they  resolved  to  try.  But  they  did  it  at  so  great  a  dis* 
tance,  that,  from  the  proposition  made  to  them,  there  were  no  danger  of  misprision  of 
treason.  Lord  Cassilis  had  given  his  word  to  the  king,  that  he  would  never  engage  in  any 
plots ;  and  he  had  got  under  the  king^s  hand  a  promise,  that  he  and  his  family  should  not 
be  disturbed,  let  him  serve  Grod  in  what  way  he  pleased.  So  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  come 
so  far  as  to  make  him  any  propositions.  Lockhart  did  the  same.  They  seeing  no  other 
peiaon  that  had  credit  enough  in  the  country  to  bring  the  people  about  him,  gave  over  all 
the  projects  for  that  year.  But,  upon  the  informations  that  the  king  had  of  their  caballing 
at  Rotterdam,  he  raised  those  troops  of  which  mention  was  formerly  made. 

An  accident  happened  this  winter  at  Oxford,  too  inconsiderable,  and  too  tender  to  be 
mentioned,  if  it  was  not  that  great  effects  were  believed  to  have  followed  on  it.  The  duke 
had  always  one  private  amour  after  another,  in  the  managing  of  which,  he  seemed  to 
stand  more  in  awe  of  the  duchess,  than,  considering  the  inequality  of  their  rank,  could  have 
been  imagined.  Talbot  was  looked  on  as  the  chief  manager  of  those  intrigues.  The 
duchess's  deportment  was  unexceptionable,  which  made  her  authority  the  greater.  At 
Oxford  there  waa  then  a  very  graceful  yoimg  man  of  quality  tliat  belonged  to  her  court, 
whose  sendees  were  so  acceptable,  that  she  was  thought  to  look  at  him  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. This  was  ao  represented  to  the  duke,  that  he,  being  resolved  to  emancipate  himself 
into  more  open  practices,  took  up  a  jealousy ;  and  put  the  person  out  of  his  court  with  so 
much  precipitation,  that  the  thing  became  very  public  by  this  means.  The  duchess  lost  the 
power  she  had  ovcsr  him  so  entirely,  that  no  method  she  could  think  of  was  like  to  recover 

*  Tbat  is,  the  non-confQmusti. 
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it,  except  one.  She  begsn  to  disooyer  what  his  religion  was,  though  he  still  came  not  only 
to  chuich,  but  to  sacrament.  And  upon  that  she,  to  regain  what  she  had  lost,  entered  into 
private  discourses  with  his  priests ;  but  in  so  secret  a  manner,  that  there  was  not  for  some 
years  after  this  the  least  suspicion  given.  She  began  by  degrees  to  sbcken  in  her  constant 
coming  to  prayers  and  to  sacrament,  in  which  she  had  been  before  that  regular,  almost  to 
superstition.  She  excused  that  on  her  ill  health :  for  she  fell  into  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
which  some  imputed  to  the  effect  of  some  of  the  duke's  distempers  communicated  to  her. 
A  story  was  set  about,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  earl  of  Southesk,  that  had  married  a 
daughter  of  duke  Hamilton's,  suspecting  some  fEoniliarities  between  the  duke  and  his  wife, 
had  taken  a  sure  method  to  procure  a  disease  to  himself  which  he  communicated  to  his 
wife,  and  was  by  that  means  sent  round  till  it  came  to  the  duchess,  who  was  so  tainted  with 
it  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  all  her  children,  except  the  two  daughters,  our 
two  queens ;  and  was  believed  the  cause  of  an  illness  under  which  she  languished  long,  and 
died  so  corrupted,  that  in  dressing  her  body  after  her  death,  one  of  her  breasts  burst, 
being  a  mass  of  corruption.  Lord  Southesk  was  for  some  yean  not  iU  pleased  to  have  this 
believed.  It  looked  like  a  peculiar  strain  of  revenge,  with  which  he  seemed  much  delighted. 
But  I  know  he  has  to  some  of  his  friends  denied  the  whole  of  the  story  very  solemnly. 
Another  acted  a  better  part.  He  did  not  like  a  commerce  iliat  he  observed  between  the  duke 
and  his  wife.  He  went  and  expostulated  with  him  upon  it.  The  duke  fell  .a  commending 
his  wife  much.  He  told  him,  he  came  not  to  seek  his  wife's  character  from  him :  the  most 
e£fectual  way  of  commending  her,  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  hor.  He  added,  that 
if  princes  would  do  those  wrongs  to  subjects,  who  could  not  demand  such  reparations  of  honour 
from  them,  as  they  could  from  their  equals,  it  would  put  them  on  more  secret  methods  of 
revenge :  for  some  injuries  were  such,  that  men  of  honour  could  not  bear  them.  And,  upon 
a  new  observation  he  made  of  the  duke's  designs  upon  his  wife,  he  quitted  a  very  good 
post,  and  went  with  her  into  the  country,  where  he  kept  her  till  she  died.  Upon  the  whole 
matter  the  duke  was  often  ilL  His  children  were  bom  with  ulcers,  or  they  broke  out  upon  them 
soon  after :  and  all  his  sons  died  young,  and  unhealthy.  This  has,  as  far  as  any  thing  pre- 
sumptive only,  and  not  to  be  brought  in  the  way  of  proof^  prevailed  to  create  a  suspicion, 
that  so  healthy  a  child  as  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  could  neither  be  his,  nor  be  bom  of 
any  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  long.  The  violent  pain  that  his  eldest  daughter  had  in 
her  eyes,  and  the  gout  which  has  early  seized  our  present  queen,  are  thought  the  dregs  of  a 
tainted  original.  Willis,  the  great  ph3rBician,  being  called  to  consult  for  one  of  his  sons, 
gave  his  opinion  in  those  words,  mala  ttamina  vkcBy  which  gave  such  oflfence,  that  he  vras 
never  called  for  afterwards. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  counsels  of  the  year  1666,  nor  whose  advices  prevailed.  It  was 
resolved  on  that  the  duke  should  not  go  to  sea ;  but  that  Monk  should  command  the  great  fleet 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  that  prince  Rupert  should  be  sent  with  a 
squadron  of  about  twenty-five  ships,  to  meet  the  French  fleet,  and  to  hinder  their  con- 
junction with  the  Dutch  :  for  the  French  had  promised  a  fleet  to  join  the  Dutch,  but  never 
sent  it.  Monk  went  out  so  certain  of  victory,  that  he  seemed  only  concemed  for  fear  tho 
Dutch  should  not  come  out.  The  court  flattered  themselves  with  ijie  hopes  of  a  very  happy 
year :  but  it  proved  a  fatal  one :  the  Dutch  fleet  came  out,  De  Wit  and  some  of  the  States 
being  on  board.  They  engaged  the  English  fleet  for  two  days,  in  which  they  had  a  mani- 
fest superiority.  But  it  cost  them  dear ;  for  the  English  fought  welL  But  the  Dutch  were 
superior  in  number,  and  were  so  well  furnished  vrith  chained  shot  (a  peculiar  contrivance  of 
which  De  Wit  had  the  honour  to  be  thought  the  inventor),  that  the  Ji^glish  fleet  was  quite 
unrigged.  And  they  were  in  no  condition  to  work  themselves  off.  So  they  must  have  all 
been  taken,  sunk,  or  bumt,  if  prince  Rupert,  being  yet  in  the  Channel,  and  hearing  that  they 
were  engaged  by  the  continued  roaring  of  guns,  had  not  made  all  possible  haste  to  get  to 
them.  He  came  in  good  time.  And  the  Dutch,  who  had  suffered  much,  seeing  so  great  a 
force  come  up,  sheered  off.  He  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  them  ;  but  brought  off  our 
fleet,  which  saved  us  a  great  loss  that  seemed  otherwise  imavoidable.  The  court  gave  out 
that  it  was  a  victory:  and  public  thanksgivings  were  ordered,  which  was  a  horrid 
mocking  of  God,  and  a  lying  to  the  world.     We  had  in  one  respect  reason  to  thank  God, 
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that  we  bad  not  lost  our  whole  fleet.     A  dreadM  fire  completed  the  miseries  of  this  year : 

the  plagae  was  so  sunk  in  London,  that  the  inhabitants  began  to  return  to  it,  and  brought 

inih  them  a  great  deal  of  manufacture,  which  was  Ipng  on  the  hands  of  the  clothiers  and 

others,  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  in  which  trade  and  all  other  consumptions  were 

y&cj  low.     It  was  reckoned,  that  a  peace  must  come  next  winter.    The  merchants  were 

upon  that  preparing  to  go  to  market  as  soon  as  possible.      The  summer  had  been  the  driest 

that  was  known  for  some  years.     And  London  being  for  the  most  part  built  of  timber  filled 

mp  with  plaster,  all  was  extremely  dry.     On  the  second  of  September  a  fire  broke  out,  that 

niged  for  three  dajrs,  as  if  it  had  a  commission  to  deyour  every  thing  that  was  in  its  way. 

On  the  fourth  day  it  stopped  in  the  midst  of  very  combustible  matter. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  extent  nor  the  destruction  made  by  the  fire :  many  books  are 
fuU  of  it.  That  which  is  still  a  great  secret  is,  whether  it  was  casual,  or  raised  on  design.  The 
English  fleet  had  landed  on  the  Yly,  an  island  lying  near  the  Texel,  and  had  burnt  it :  upon 
which  some  came  to  De  Wit,  and  offered  as  revenge,  that,  if  they  were  assisted,  they  would 
set  London  on  fire.  He  rejected  the  proposition :  for  he  said,  he  would  not  make  the  breach 
wider,  nor  the  quarrel  irreeoncileable.  He  said  it  was  brought  him  by  one  of  the  Labadists, 
88  sent  to  ihem  by  some  others.  He  made  no  farther  reflections  on  the  matter  till  the  city 
was  bomt.  Then  he  began  to  suspect  there  had  been  a  design,  and  that  they  had  intended 
to  draw  him  into  it,  and  to  lay  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  Dutch.  But  he  could  hear  no 
news  of  those  who  had  sent  that  proposition  to  him.  In  the  April  before,  some  common- 
wealih's-men  were  found  in  a  plot,  and  hanged ;  who  at  their  execution  confessed,  they  had 
been  spoken  to,  to  assist  in  a  design  of  burning  London  on  the  second  of  September.  This 
was  printed  in  the  Gazette  of  tliat  week,  which  I  m3r8elf  read.  Now  the  fire  breaking  out 
on  the  second,  made  all  people  conclude,  that  there  was  a  design  some  time  before  on  foot 
for  doing  it. 

The  papists  were  generally  charged  with  it.  One  Hubert,  a  French  papist,  was  seized  in 
Essex,  as  he  was  getting  out  of  the  way  in  great  confusion.  He  confessed,  he  had  begun 
the  fire,  and  persisted  in  his  confession  to  his  death  ;  for  he  was  hanged  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence but  that  of  his  own  confession.  It  is  true,  he  gave  so  broken  an  account  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  he  was  thought  mad.  Yet  he  was  blindfolded,  and  carried  to  several  places  of 
the  city :  and  then,  his  eyes  being  opened,  he  was  asked  if  that  was  the  place  :  and  he  being 
carried  to  wrong  places,  after  he  looked  round  about  for  some  time,  he  said,  that  was  not  the 
place :  but  when  he  was  brought  to  the  place  where  it  first  broke  out,  he  affirmed  that  was 
tile  true  place.  And  TiUotson  told  me,  that  Howell,  then  the  recorder  of  London,  was  with 
him,  and  had  much  discourse  ynth.  him ;  and  that  he  concluded  it  was  impossible  chat  it  could 
he  a  melancholy  dream  :  the  horror  of  the  fact,  and  the  terror  of  death,  and  perhaps  some 
engagements  in  confession,  might  put  him  in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  draw 
a  clear  account  of  any  thing  from  him,  but  of  what  related  to  himself.  TiUotson,  who 
believed  that  the  city  was  burnt  on  design,  t(4d  me  a  circumstance,  that  made  the  papists 
employing  such  a  crazed  man,  in  such  a  service,  more  credible.  Langhom,  the  popish 
counsellor  at  law,  who  for  many  years  passed  for  a  protestant,  was  despatching  a  half- 
witted man  to  manage  elections  in  Kent  before  the  Restoration.  TiUotson,  being  present, 
and  oheerving  what  a  sort  of  man  he  was,  asked  Langhom,  how  he  could  employ  him  in 
such  services.  Langhom  answered,  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  in  dangerous  services,  to 
employ  none  but  half  witted  men,  if  they  could  be  but  secret  and  obey  orders :  for  if  they 
should  change  their  minds,  and  turn  informers  instead  of  agents,  it  would  be  easy  to  dis- 
credit them,  and  to  carry  off  the  weight  of  any  discoveries  they  could  make,  by  showing 
they  were  madmen,  and  so  not  like  to  be  tmsted  in  critical  tilings. 

The  most  extraordinary  passage,  though  it  is  but  a  presumption,  was  told  me  by 
Dr.Lloyd  and  the  countess  of  Clarendon.  The  latter  had  a  great  estate  in  the  New  River, 
that  is  brought  from  Ware  to  London,  which  is  broughir  together  at  IsUngton,  where  there 
is  a  great  room  full  of  pipes,  that  convey  it  through  all  the  streets  of  London.  The  constant 
order  of  that  matter  was,  to  set  aU  the  pipes  running  on  Saturday  night,  that  so  tiie 
ciflteiiis  might  be  aQ  full  by  Sunday  morning,  there  being  a  more  than  ordinary  consumption 
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of  water  on  that  day.  There  wbb  one  Grant,  a  papist,  under  whose  name  mr  WiIliAm  Petty 
published  his  observations  on  the  bills  of  mortality :  he  had  some  time  before  applied  him- 
self to  Lloyd,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  countess  of  Clarendon ;  and  said,  he  could 
raise  that  estate  considerably,  if  she  would  make  him  a  trustee  for  her.  His  schemes  were 
probable :  and  he  was  made  one  of  the  board  that  governed  that  matter :  and  by  that  he 
had  a  right  to  come,  as  oft  as  he  pleased,  to  view  their  works  at  Islington.  He  went 
tliither  the  Saturday  before  the  fire  broke  out,  and  called  for  the  key  of  the  place  where  the 
heads  of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned  all  the  cocks  that  were  then  open,  and  stopped  the  water, 
and  went  away,  and  carried  the  keys  with  him.  So  when  the  fire  broke  out  next  morning, 
they  opened  the  pipes  in  the  streets  to  find  water,  but  there  was  none.  And  some  hours 
were  lost  in  sending  to  Islington,  where  the  door  was  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  cocks 
turned.  And  it  was  long  before  the  water  got  to  London.  Grant  indeed  denied  that  he 
had  turned  the  cocks.  But  the  officer  of  the  works  affirmed,  that  he  had,  according  to  order, 
<et  them  all  running,  and  that  no  person  had  got  the  keys  from  him,  beside  Gnmt ;  who  con- 
fessed he  had  carried  away  the  keys,  but  pretended  he  did  it  without  design.  There  were 
many  other  stories  set  about,  as  that  the  papists  in  several  places  had  asked,  if  there  was  no 
news  of  the  burning  of  London,  and  that  it  was  talked  of  in  many  parts  beyond  sea,  long 
before  the  news  could  get  thither  from  London.  In  this  matter  I  was  much  determined  by 
what  sir  Thomas  Littleton,  the  father,  told  me.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strong  head,  and  sound 
judgment.  He  had  just  as  much  knowledge  in  trade,  history,  the  disposition  of  Europe, 
and  the  constitution  of  England,  as  served  to  feed  and  direct  hjs  own  thoughts,  and  no  more. 
He  lived  all  the  summer  long  in  London,  where  I  was  his  next  neighbour,  and  had  for  seven 
years  a  constant  and  daily  conversation  with  him.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  con- 
junction with  Osbom,  who  was  afterwards  lord  treasurer,  who  supplanted  him  in  that  post, 
and  got  it  all  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  king ;  and  thought, 
that  he  had  worse  intentions  than  his  brother,  but  that  he  had  a  more  dexterous  way  of 
covering  and  managing  them ;  only  his  laziness  made  him  less  earnest  in  prosecuting  them. 
He  had  generally  the  character  of  the  ablest  parliament  man  in  his  time.  His  chief  estate 
lay  in  the  city,  not  hi  from  the  place  where  the  fire  broke  out,  though  it  did  not  turn  that 
way.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  examined  all  the  pre- 
sumptions of  the  city's  being  burnt  on  design  :  and  ho  often  assured  me,  that  there  was  ne 
dear  presumption  made  out  about  it,  and  that  many  stories,  which  were  published  with  good 
assurance,  came  to  nothing  upon  a  strict  examination.  He  was  at  that  time,  that  the 
inquiry  was  made,  in  emplo3nncnt  at  court.  So,  whether  that  biassed  him,  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell.  There  was  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  matter,  that  I  must  leave  it  under 
the  same  uncertainty  in  which  I  found  it.  If  the  French  and  Dutch  had  been  at  that 
time  designing  an  impression  elsewhere,  it  might  have  been  more  reasonable  to  suppose  it 
was  done  on  design  to  distract  our  affifkirs.  But  it  fell  out  at  a  dead  time,  when  no  advantage 
could  be  made  of  it.  And  it  did  not  seem  probable,  that  the  papists  had  engaged  in  the 
design,  merely  to  impoverish  and  ruin  the  nation ;  for  they  had  nothing  ready  then  to  graft 
upon  the  confusion  that  this  put  all  the  people  in.  Above  twelve  thousand  houses  were 
burnt  down,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  furniture  and  merchandise  that  was  in  them.  All 
means  used  to  stop  it  proved  ineffix^ual ;  though  the  blowing  up  of  houses  was  the  most 
efiectual  of  any.  But  the  wind  was  so  high,  that  fleaks  of  fire  and  burning  matter  were 
carried  in  the  air  across  several  streets.  So  that  the  fire  spread  not  only  in  the  next  neigh- 
bourhood, but  at  a  great  distance.  The  king  and  the  duke  were  almost  all  the  day  long 
carried  back  with  the  guards,  seeing  to  all  that  could  be  done,  either  for  quenching  the  fire, 
or  for  carrying  off  persons  and  goods  to  the  fields  all  about  London.  The  most  astonishing 
circumstance  of  that  dreadful  conflagration  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  destruction 
that  was  made,  and  the  great  confusion  in  the  streets,  I  could  never  hear  of  any  one  person 
that  was  either  burnt,  or  trodden  to  death.  The  king  was  never  observed  to  be  so  much 
stnick  with  any  thing  in  his  whole  life,  as  with  this.  But  the  citizens  were  not  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  duke's  behaviour.  They  thought  he  looked  too  gay,  and  too  little  con- 
cerned.   A  jealousy  of  his  being  concerned  in  it  was  spread  about  with  great  industiy,  but 
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'With  very  little  appearance  of  truth.     Yet  it  grew  to  be  generallj  believed,  chiefly  after  he 
owned  be  was  a  papist  *. 

In  Scotland  the  fermentation  went  very  high.     Turner  was  sent  again  into  the  west  in 

October  this  year :  and  he  began  to  treat  the  country  at  the  old  rate.     The  people  were 

*  CluendoD,  KDother  contemporary,  has  giTen  %  still  in  its  fury  a  direct  line  to  the  Thames  side,  all  Cheapside 

fuller  account  of  this  yast  conflagration,  confirming  all  from  beyond  the  Exchange,  through  Fleet-street ;  iuso- 

Bamet*s  statements,  but  adding  many  more  particulars,  much,  as  for  that  breadth,  taking  in  both  sides  as  far  us  the 

He  says  the  fire  commenced  at  midnight,  on  Satui'day,  the  Thames,  there  was  scarcely  a  house  or  chureh  standing 

1st  of  September,  or  nearer  the  morning  of  Sunday,  in  a  from  London  Bridge  to  Dorset  House,  which  was  buined 

baker's  shop  at  the  end  of  Thames-street  next  the  Tower,  on  Tuesday  night,  after  Baynord's  Castle.**     The  king 

The  fire  spread  so  rapidly,  the  streets  and  alleys  being  despaired  of  saving  Whitehall,  but  was  most  fearful  of  the 

narrow,  the  houses  built  of  timber,  and  stored  with  com-  safetyof  Westminster  Abbey.    "  But  it  pleased  God,  con- 

bostible  materials,  that  the  people  seemed  confounded.  It  trary  to  all  expectation,  that  on  Wednesday,  al>ont  four 

raged  furiously  all  the  day,  the  people  only  gazing  upon  or  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  fell ;  and 

it,  backets  not  supplying  water  fast  enough  to  check  it,  as  in  an  instant  the  fire  decreased,  having  burnt  all  on  the 

BO  one  knowing  how  to  act,  and  the  magistrates  issuing  Thames  side  to  the  new  buildings  of  the  Inner  Temple 

no  orders.      The   Tower  was  considered   in  imminent  next  to  Whitefrian»  and  was  stopped  by  tliAt  vacancy 

danger,  but  in  the  night  the  wind  changed,  so  that  those  from  proceeding  fiirther  into  that  house,  but  laid  hold  on 

who  went  to  bed  late,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  part  some  old  buildings  whichjoined  to  Ram  Alley,  and  swept  all 

of  the  fire,  were  awakened  before  morning  by  their  own  those  into  Fleet  Street ;  and  the  other  side  being  destroyed 

bouse  being  in  flames.     On  Monday  morning  a  suspicion  to  Fetter  Lane."     As  soon  as  the  fire  abated,  the  king's 

anae  that  the  fire  was  the  reault  of  a  conspiracy  ,  ^  the  first  care  was  to  obtain  a  speedy  supply  of  corn  and  other 

authors  were  concluded  to  be  all  the  Dutch  and  all  the  provisions  from  the  country  for  the  houseless  sufferen ; 

F^nch  in  the  town,  though  they  had  inhabited  the  same  and  in  four  days,  *'  which  was  more  miraculous,*'  all  found 

places  above  twenty  years.     All  of  that  kind,  or,  if  they  shelter  cither  with  their  friends,  or  in  huts  built  upon  the 

were  strangers,  of  what  nation  soever,  vtn  laid  hold  of;  ruins  of  their  own  houses.     The  chief  justice  was  sent 

and  alter  all  the  ill  usi^  that  can  consist  in  words,  with  some  for  from  the  country  to  examine  witnesses,  and  endeavour 

blows  and  kicks,  they  were  thrown  into  prison.     Shortly  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  reported 

after,  the  same  conclusion  comprehended  all  the  Roman  conspiracy.— Notwithstanding    the    popular  excitement 

Catholics,  and  though  they  kept  within  doors,  some  of  and  clamour,  no  just  grounds  for  suspectii^  its  existence 

tbcm,  and  of  quality,  were  taken  by  force  out  of  their  could  be  detected.     It  is  true  the  inscription  on  the  Lon- 

bouaes  and  carried  to  prison.**     This  conspiracy  was  so  don  Monument  says  otherwise,  but,  as  the  poet  justly  de- 

fcncnlly  and  firmly  believed,  that  any  one  controvertii^  scribes  it, 

^SD^Mon  was  immediately  suspected.  It  was  strength-  „  jj^^  ^  ^  ,,^1,     „j^  j^,  ^^^  ^d  ii^» 

owd  bj  the  dinierent  pomts  m  which  it  continued  to  break 

oat ;  and  testimony  was  not  wanUng  that  the  incendiaries         Hubert,  mentioned    by  Burnet,  was  the  son  of  a 

bad  been  seen  throwing  fire-balls  into  houses,  as  a  ser-  famous  watchmaker  at  Rouen  :  he  had  worked  for  some 

^antof  the  Portuguese  ambassador  was  brought  before  lords  years  in  London,  and  both  here  and  in  his  native  city  was 

HoUia  and  Ashley  upon  this  charge.   A  su^tantial  citizen  considered  insane.  Notivithstanding  the  startling  fact  of  his 

waaready  to  make  oath,  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  take  a  com*  identifying  the  place  where  the  fire  first  commenced,  but 

bustible  from  bis  pocket,  and  throw  it  into  a  shop,  which  which  he  might  have  easily  done  from  knowing  the  pre- 

immediately  took  fire.  Bu'  upon  examination  it  came  out,  mises  before  the  calamity  occurred,  the  whole  of  his  ex- 

that  this  Portuguese  as  he  walked  along,  saw  apiece  of  bread  amination  was  so  incoherent  and  absurd,  that,  the  lord 

open  the  ground,  which  he  picked  up,  and  laid  upon  a  shelf  chief  justice,  who  was  rather  rigorous,  told  the  king  '*  he 

in  the  next  house,  which  is  a  custom  or  superstition  so  did  not  believe  the  prisonw  guilty.*'      This  was  the  ge- 

eonmoD  in  Portugal,  that  its  king  would  act  in  this  man-  neral  opinion  of  the  judges  and  others  at  his  trial,  but  the 

Bcr.     The  bread  a'as  found  where  the  prisoner  described,  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the  king  did  not  extend  to 

and  the  fire  bad  burst  out  two  doors  from  the  house  in  him  that  mercy  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  points  of 

which  he  had  placed  it  I     *'  The  fire  and  the  wind  con-  his  prerogative.     **  Certoin  it  is,*'  continues  Clarendon, 

flDved  in  the  same  exeeeaall  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed.  **  that  upon  the  strictest  examination  that  could  be  after* 

asaday  until  the  afternoon,  and  scattered  brands  into  all  wards  made  by  the  king's  command,  and  then  by  the 

quarters ;  the  nJlghts  more  terrible  than  the  days,  and  the  diligence  of  the  house,  that  upon  the  genersl  jealousy  and 

lif^t  the  same,  the  light  of  the  fire  supplying  that  of  the  rumour  appointed  a  committee,  Uiat  was  very  diligent, 

■on     Indeed,  whoever  wci  an  eye-witness  of  that  terrible  there  was  never  any  probable  evidence  (that  poor  cn-ar 

pfospect,  can  never  have  so  lively  an  image  of  the  last  tiire's  excepted)  that  there  was  any  other  cause  of  that 

cooflagntioo  till  he  beholds  it ;  the  faces  of  all  people  in  woful  fire,  than  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God  :  the 

a  wonderful   dejection  and  discomposure,  not  knowing  first  accident  of  its  beginning  in  a  baker's  shop,  where 

wbeie  they  could  refMse  themselves  for  one  hour*s  sleep,  there  was  so  great  a  stock  of  fsggots,  and  the  neighbour- 

•nd  no  distance  thought  secure  from  the  fire,  which  sud-  hood  of  much  combustible  matter,  pitch,  resin,  &c.,  led 

dealy  started  up  before  it  was  suspected  ;  so  that  people  it  in  an  instant  from  house  to  house  through  Thamea 

left  their  houses,  and  carried  away  their  goods  firom  many  Street,  with  the  agitation  of  so  terrible  a  wind  to  scatter 

piaees  which  received  no  hurt,  and  whither  they  after-  it.** 

wards  retomed  again ;  all  the  fields  full  of  women  and         Above  two-thirds  of  the  dty  were  reduced  to  ashes, 

children,  who  made  a  shift  to  Ining  thither  some  goods  ana  those  **  the  most  rich  and  wealthy  ports,  where  the 

and  conveniences  to  reat  upon  as  safbr  than  any  houseSf  greatest  murehouses  and  the  best  shops  stood :    the  Ro}'al 

where  yet  they  felt  such  intolerable  heat  and  drought,  as  Exchange,  with  all  the  streets  about  it,  Lombard  Street, 

if  tb^  had  been  in  the  middle  of  tho  fire."     Clarendon  Cheapside,  Paternoster  Row,  St.  Paul's  Chureh,  with 

makes  the  same  statement  respecting  the  activity  of  the  almost  aU  the  other  city  churches,  the  Old  Bailey,  Lud. 

king  and  the  duke  of  York  *,  but  doea  not  object  to  any  gate,  all  PauPs  Church- yard  even  to  the  Thames,  and 

wiiyhced  cbeeifulooi  of  the  latter.  The  fiie  "  continued  the  greftteat  part  of  Fleet  Stieet."     The  talue  of  what 
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alarmed,  and  saw  they  were  to  be  undone.  They  met  together  and  talked  with  some  fieiy 
ministers.  Semple,  Maxwell,  Welsh,  and  Guthiy  were  the  chief  incendiaries.  Two 
gentlemen  that  had  served  in  the  wars,  one  a  lieutenant-colonel,  Wallace,  and  the  other  that 
had  been  a  major,  Learmonth,  were  the  best  officers  they  had  to  rely  on.  The  chief  gentle^ 
men  of  those  counties  were  all  clapped  up  in  prison,  as  was  formerly  told.  So  that  preserved 
them :  otherwise  they  must  either  have  engaged  with  the  people,  or  have  lost  their  interest 
among  them.  The  people  were  told,  that  the  fire  of  London  had  put  things  in  that  confusion 
at  court,  that  any  vigorous  attempt  would  disorder  all  the  king's  affairs.  If  the  newly  levied 
troops  had  not  stood  in  their  way,  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  carried  all  things 
against  them  :  for  the  two  troops  of  guards,  with  the  regiment  of  foot  guards,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  kept  their  ground  before  them.  The  people,  as  some  of  them  told 
me  afterwards,  were  made  to  believe  that  the  whole  nation  was  in  the  same  disposition.  So 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November  they  ran  together ;  and  two  hundred  of  them  went  to  Dum- 
fries, where  Turner  then  lay  with  a  few  soldiers  about  him  ;  the  greatest  part  of  his  men 
being  then  out  in  parties,  for  the  levying  of  fines.  So  they  surprised  him  before  he  could 
get  to  his  arms :  otherwise,  he  told  me,  he  would  have  been  killed  rather  than  taken,  since 
he  expected  no  mercy  from  them.  With  himself  they  seized  his  papers  and  instructions,  by 
which  it  appeared  he  had  been  gentler  than  his  orders  were.  So  they  resolved  to  keep  him, 
and  exchange  him  as  occasion  should  be  offered.  But  they  did  not  tell  him  what  they  in- 
tended to  do  with  him  :  so  he  thought,  they  were  keeping  him,  till  they  might  hang  him 
up  with  the  more  solemnity.  There  was  considerable  cash  in  his  hands,  partly  for  the  pay 
of  his  men,  partly  of  the  fines  which  he  had  raised  in  the  country,  that  was  seized ;  but  he, 
to  whom  they  trusted  the  keeping  of  it,  ran  away  with  it.  They  spread  a  report,  which 
they  have  since  printed,  and  it  passed  for  some  time  current,  that  this  rising  was  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  heat,  that  the  country  was  put  into,  by  seeing  one  of  their  neighbours  tied  on  a 
horse  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  away,  only  because  he  could  not  pay  a  high  fine  that  was 
set  upon  him ;  and  that  upon  this  provocation  the  neighbours  who  did  not  know  how  soon 
such  usage  would  fall  to  their  own  turn  ran  together,  and  rescued  him  ;  and  that,  fearing  some 
severe  usage  for  that,  they  kept  together,  and  that,  others  coming  in  to  them,  they  went  on, 
and  seized  Turner.  But  this  was  a  story  made  oidy  to  beget  compassion :  for,  after  the  in- 
surrection was  quashed,  the  privy  council  sent  some  round  the  country,  to  examine  the 
violences  that  had  been  committed,  particularly  in  the  parish  where  it  was  given  out  that 
this  was  done.  I  read  the  report  they  made  to  the  council,  and  all  the  depositions  that  the 
people  of  the  country  made  before  them:  but  this  was  not  mentioned  in  any  one  of 
them. 

The  news  of  this  rising  was  brought  to  Edinbuign,  tame  increasing  their  numbers  to 
some  thousands.  And  this  happening  to  be  near  Carlisle,  the  governor  of  that  place  sent  an 
express  to  court,  in  which  the  strength  of  the  party  was  magnified  much  beyond  the  truth. 
The  earl  of  Rothes  was  then  at  court,  who  had  assured  the  king,  that  all  things  were  so 
well  managed  in  Scotland,  that  they  were  in  perfect  quiet.  There  were,  he  said,  some 
stubborn  fanatics  still  left  that  would  be  soon  subdued :  but  there  was  no  danger  from  any 
thing  that  they  or  their  party  could  do.  He  gave  no  cre«Ut  to  the  express  from  Carlisle  : 
but,  two  days  after,  the  news  was  confirmed  by  an  express  from  Scotland.     Sharp  Avas  then 


wu  destroyed  could  never  be  nearly  compated.  The 
Stationen*  Company  lost  200,000/.'*  The  lord  mayor, 
sir  Thomas  Blud worth,  was  much  blamed  for  not  acting 
more  energetically.  When  requested  to  order  houses  to 
be  pulled  down,  to  cut  off  the  means  of  communication 
from  the  flames,  he  made  no  other  answer  than,  "he 
durst  not  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  owners.'*— 
Continuation  of  Clarendon's  Life,  348,  &c. 

One  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Monument  thus  details 
the  extent  of  the  destruction.  '^  It  consumed  89  churches ; 
the  City  Gates;  Guildhall;  many  public  structures: 
32,000  private  houses ;  400  streeU.  Of  the  26  wards 
it  toUUy  destroyed  15,  and  half-bunt  8  others.  The 
ruins  occupied  436  seres.' 


Although,  when  rebuilt,  the  city  was  incalculably 
improyedby  the  houies  being  built  more  substantially,  and 
the  streets  wider,  yet  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  exer- 
cising the  authority  of  the  legislature,  which  for  the 
public  wel&re  might  justly  hsTe  enacted,  that  the  plans 
of  sir  Christopher  Wren  should  be  pursued,  which  would 
hsTe  rendered  London  the  most  elegant  and  most  con- 
venient city  of  Europe.  Odc  great  national  benefit 
that  was  suggested  by  the  calamity,  originated  with 
Dr.  Barrow,  one  of  the  chief  rebnllders  of  the  dty.  This 
was  the  institution  of  an  Insunmoe  OfiBce,  alierwaiifi 
sanctioned  by  the  govemment. 
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at  ihe  head  of  the  governmeiit :  80  he  managed  this  little  war,  and  gave  all  the  orders  and 
directions  in  it.  Dalziel  was  commanded  to  draw  all  the  forces  they  had  together  which  lay  then 
dispersed  in  quarters.  When  that  was  done,  he  marched  westward.  A  great  many  ran  to 
the  rebels,  who  came  to  be  called  Whign.  At  Lanark  in  Clydesdale  they  had  a  solemn 
£ut  day,  in  which,  after  much  praying,  they  renewed  the  coTenant,  and  set  out  their  mani- 
festo: in  which  they  denied,  that  they  rose  against  the  king;  they  complained  of  the 
oppression  under  which  they  had  groaned ;  they  desired  that  episcopacy  might  be  put  down, 
and  that  presbytery,  and  the  covenant,  might  be  set  up,  and  their  ministers  restored  again  to 
them ;  and  then  they  promised,  that  they  would  be  in  all  other  things  the  king's  most  obe- 
dient subjects.  The  earl  of  Argyle  raised  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  wrote  to  the  council 
that  he  was  ready  to  march  upon  order.  Sharp  thought,  that  if  he  came  into  the  country, 
either  he  or  his  men  would  certainly  join  with  the  rebels :  so  he  sent  him  no  order  at  all. 
But  he  was  at  the  charge  of  keeping  his  men  together  to  no  purpose.  Sharp  was  all  the 
while  in  a  dreadful  consternation,  and  wrote  dismal  letters  to  court,  praying  that  the  forces 
which  lay  in  the  north  of  England  might  be  ordered  down :  for,  he  wrote,  they  were 
surrounded  ¥nth  the  rebels,  and  did  not  know  what  was  become  of  the  king's  forces.  He 
also  moved,  that  the  council  would  go,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 
But  that  was  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the  board,  as  an  abandoning  of  the  town,  and  the 
betraying  an  unbecoming  fear,  which  might  very  much  encourage  the  rebels,  and  such  as  in- 
tended to  go  over  to  them.  Orders  were  given  out  for  raising  the  country :  but  there  was  no 
militia  yet  formed.  In  the  meanwhile  Dalziel  followed  the  rebels  as  close  as  he  could.  He 
published  a  proclamation  of  pardon,  as  he  was  ordered,  to  all  that  should  in  twenty-four 
hours*  time  return  to  their  houses,  and  declared  all  that  continued  any  longer  in  arms  rebels. 
He  found  the  country  was  so  well  affected  towards  them,  that  he  could  get  no  sort  of  intelli- 
gence, but  what  his  own  parties  brought  in  to  him.  The  Whigs  marched  towards  Edinburgh, 
and  came  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  But,  finding  neither  town  nor  country  declare  for 
them,  and  that  all  the  hopes  their  leaders  had  given  them  proved  false,  they  lost  heart.  From 
being  once  above  two  thousand  they  were  now  come  to  be  not  above  eight  or  nine  hundred. 
So  tiiey  resolved  to  return  back  to  the  west,  where  they  knew  the  people  were  of  their 
side ;  and  where  they  could  more  easily  disperse  themselves,  and  get  either  into  England  or 
Ireland.  The  ministers  were  very  busy  in  all  those  counties,  plying  people  of  rank  not  to 
forsake  their  brethren  in  this  extremity.  And  they  had  got  a  company  of  about  three  or 
foorsooie  gentlemen  together,  who  were  marching  towards  them,  when  they  heard  of  their 
defeat :  and  upon  that  they  dispersed  themselves.  The  rebels  thought  to  have  marched 
back  by  the  way  of  Pentland  Hill.  They  were  not  much  concerned  for  the  few  horses  they 
had.  And  they  knew  that  Dalziel,  whose  horse  was  fatigued  with  a  fortnight's  constant 
march,  could  not  foUow  them.  And  if  they  had  gained  but  one  night  more  in  their  march, 
they  had  got  out  of  his  reach.  But  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  about  an  hour 
before  sunset,  he  came  up  to  them.  They  were  posted  on  the  top  of  a  hill :  so  he  engaged 
with  a  great  disadvantage.  They,  finding  they  could  not  get  off,  stopped  tlieir  march.  Their 
miiHsterB  did  all  they  could  by  preaching  and  praying  to  infuse  courage  into  them :  and 
they  sung  the  seventy-fourth  and  the  seventy-^ghth  psalms.  And  so  they  tiumed  on  the  king's 
forces.  They  received  the  first  charge  that  was  given  by  the  troop  of  guards  very  resolutely, 
and  put  them  in  disorder.  But  that  was  all  the  action ;  for  immediately  they  lost  all  order, 
and  ran  for  their  lives.  It  was  now  dark  :  about  forty  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty  were  taken.  The  rest  were  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  king's  troops,  that  were  not  in  case  to  pursue  them  and  had  no  great  heart 
to  it :  for  they  were  a  poor  harmless  company  of  men,  become  mad  by  oppression :  and  they 
had  taken  nothing  during  all  the  time  they  had  been  together,  but  what  had  been  freely 
given  them  by  the  country  people.  The  rebellion  was  broken  ydth  the  loss  of  only  five  on 
the  king^s  side.     The  general  came  next  day  into  Edinburgh  with  his  prisoners. 

The  two  archbishops  were  now  delivered  out  of  all  their  fears :  and  the  common  obser- 
vation that  cruelty  and  cowardice  go  together,  was  too  visibly  verified  on  this  occasion. 
Lord  Rothes  came  down  full  of  rage :  and  that  being  inflamed  by  the  two  archbishops,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  the  prisoners.     Burnet  advised  the 
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banging  of  all  those  who  would  not  renonnoe  the  covenant,  and  promise  to  confonn  to  the 
laws  for  the  future :  but  that  was  thought  too  severe.  Yet  he  was  sent  up  to  London,  to 
procure  of  the  king  an  instruction,  that  thej  should  tender  the  declaration  renouncing  the 
covenant  to  all  who  were  thought  disafiected ;  and  proceed  against  those  who  refused  that, 
as  against  seditious  persons.  The  best  of  the  episcopal  clergy  set  upon  the  bishops,  to  lay 
hold  on  this  opportunity  for  regaining  the  affections  of  the  country,  by  becoming  intercessors 
for  the  prisoners,  and  for  the  coimtry,  that  was  like  to  be  quartered  on  and  eaten  up,  for  the 
favour  they  had  expressed  to  them.  Many  of  the  bishops  went  into  this,  and  particularly 
Wishart  of  Edinburgh,  though  a  rough  man,  and  sharpened  by  ill  usage.  Yet  upon  this 
occasion  he  expressed  a  very  Christian  temper,  such  as  became  one  who  had  felt  what  the 
rigours  of  a  prison  had  been ;  for  he  sent  every  day  veiy  liberal  supplies  to  the  piisoners ; 
which  was  indeed  done  by  the  whole  town,  in  so  bountiful  a  manner,  that  many  of  them, 
who  being  shut  up  had  neither  air  nor  exercise,  were  in  greater  danger  by  their  plenty,  than 
they  had  been  by  all  their  unhappy  campaign.  But  Sharp  could  not  be  mollified.  On  the 
contrary  he  encouraged  the  ministers,  in  the  disaffected  counties,  to  bring  in  all  the  informa- 
tions they  could  gather,  both  against  the  prisoners,  and  against  all  those  who  had  been 
among  them,  that  they  might  be  sought  for,  and  proceeded  against.  Most  of  those  got  over 
to  Ireland.  But  the  ministers  in  those  parts  acted  so  ill  a  part,  so  unbecoming  their  cha- 
racters, that  the  aversion  of  the  countiy  to  them  was  increased  to  all  possible  degrees  :  they 
looked  on  them  now  as  wolves,  and  not  as  shepherds.  It  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  ten  of 
the  prisoners  hanged  upon  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh :  thirty-five  more  were  sent  to  their 
countries,  and  hanged  up  before  their  own  doors ;  their  ministers  all  the  while  using  them 
hardly,  and  declaring  them  damned  for  their  rebellion.  They  might  all  have  saved  their 
lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced  the  covenant :  so  they  were  really  a  sort  of  martyrs  for 
it.  They  did  all  at  their  death  give  their  testimony,  according  to  their  phrase,  to  the 
covenant,  and  to  all  that  liad  been  done  pursuant  to  it :  and  they  expressed  great  joy  in  their 
Bufferings.  Most  of  them  were  but  mean  and  inconsiderable  men  in  all  respects :  yet  even 
these  were  firm  and  inflexible  in  their  persuasions :  many  of  them  escaped,  notwithstanding 
that  great  search  was  made  for  them.  Guthry,  the  chief  of  their  preachers,  was  liid  in  my 
mother's  house,  who  was  bred  to  her  brother  Wariston's  principles,  and  could  never  be  moved 
from  them :  he  died  next  spring.  One  Maccail,  that  was  only  a  probationer  preacher,  and 
who  had  been  chaplain  in  sir  James  Steward's  house,  had  gone  from  Edinbuigh  to  them.  It 
was  believed,  he  was  sent  by  the  party  in  town,  and  that  he  knew  their  correspondents.  So 
he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in  Scotland  they  call  the  boots ;  for  they  put  a  pair  of  iron 
boots  close  on  the  leg,  and  drive  wedges  between  these  and  the  leg.  The  common  torture 
was  only  to  drive  these  in  the  calf  of  the  leg :  but  I  have  been  told  they  were  sometimes 
driven  upon  the  shin  bone.  He  bore  the  torture  with  great  constancy :  and  either  he  could 
say  nothing,  or  h^  had  the  firmness  not  to  discover  those  who  had  trusted  him.  Every  man  of 
them  could  have  saved  his  own  life,  if  he  would  accuse  any  other :  but  they  were  aU  true  to 
their  friends.  Maccail,  for  all  the  pains  of  the  torture,  died  in  a  rapture  of  joy :  his  last 
words  were,  '^  Farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  farewell  kindred  and  friends,  farewell  world 
and  time,  farewell  weak  and  frail  body,  welcome  eternity,  welcome  angels  and  saints,  wel- 
come Saviour  of  the  world,  and  welcome  GK>d  the  Judge  of  all ; "  which  he  spoke  vrith  a  voice 
and  manner  that  struck  all  that  heard  it. 

His  death  was  the  more  cried  out  on,  because  it  came  to  be  known  afterwards,  that  Burnet, 
who  had  come  down  before  his  execution,  had  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  king,  in 
which  he  approved  of  all  that  they  had  done ;  but  added,  that  he  thought  there  was  blood 
enough  shed,  and  therefore  he  ordered  that  such  of  the  prisoners,  as  should  promise  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  future,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorri^ble  should  be  sent  to  tlie  plan- 
tations. Burnet  let  the  execution  go  on,  before  he  produced  his  letter,  pretending  there 
was  no  council  day  between.  But  he,  who  knew  the  contents  of  it,  ought  to  have  moved 
the  lord  Rothes  to  call  an  extraordinary  council  to  prevent  the  execution.  So  that  blood 
was  laid  on  him.  He  was,  contrary  to  his  natural  temper,  very  violent  at  that  time,  much' 
inflamed  by  his  family,  and  by  all  about  him*  Thus  this  rebellion,  that  might  have  been 
so  turned  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  that  the  clergy  might  have  gained  reputation  and  honour 
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by  a  wise  and  meicifiil  conduct,  did  now  exasperate  the  country  more  than  ever  against  the 
c^oicb.  The  forces  were  ordered  to  lie  in  the  west,  where  Dalziel  acted  the  Muscovite  too 
groniy.  He  threatened  to  spit  men,  and  to  roast  them  :  and  he  killed  some  in  cold  blood, 
or  rather  in  hot  blood ;  for  he  was  then  drunk,  when  he  ordered  one  to  be  hanged,  because 
he  would  not  tell  where  bis  father  wns,  for  whom  he  was  in  search.  'When  he  heard  of  any 
that  ^d  not  go  to  church,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  set  a  fine  upon  him :  but  he  set  as 
many  soldiers  upon  him,  as  should  eat  him  up  in  a  night  *.  By  this  means  all  people  were 
struck  with  such  a  terror,  that  they  came  rc^arly  to  church.  And  the  clergy  were  so 
delighted  with  it,  that  they  used  to  speak  of  that  time,  as  the  poets  do  of  the  golden  age. 
They  never  interceded  for  any  compassion  to  their  people ;  nor  did  they  take  care  to  Uve 
more  regularly,  or  to  labour  more  carefully.  They  looked  on  the  soldiery  as  their  patrons : 
they  were  ever  in  their  company,  complying  with  them  in  their  excesses :  and,  if  they  were 
not  mndi  wronged,  they  rather  led  them  into  them,  than  checked  them  for  them.  Dalziel 
himself  and  his  officers  were  so  disgusted  with  them,  that  they  increased  the  complaints, 
that  had  now  more  credit  from  them,  than  firom  those  of  the  coimtry,  who  were  looked  on  as 
their  enemies.  Things  of  so  strange  a  pitch  in  vice  were  told  of  them,  that  they  seemed 
scarcely  credible.  The  person,  whom  I  believed  the  best  as  to  all  such  things,  was  one  sir 
John  Cunningham,  an  eminent  lawyer,  vrho  had  an  estate  in  the  country,  and  was  the  most 
extraordinary  man  of  his  profession  in  that  kingdom.  He  was  episcopal  heyond  most  men 
in  Scotland,  who  for  the  far  greatest  part  thought,  that  forms  of  government  were  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent,  and  might  be  either  good  or  bad  according  to  the  hands  in  which 
they  fell ;  whereas  he  thought  episcopacy  was  of  a  divine  right,  settled  by  Christ.  He  was 
not  only  very  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  the  philosophical  learning,  but 
WIS  very  universal  in  all  other  learning :  he  was  a  great  divine,  and  well  read  in  the  fathers, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was,  above  all,  a  man  of  eminent  probity,  and  of  a  sweet 
temper,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  pious  men  of  the  nation.  The  state  of  the  church  in 
those  parts  went  to  his  heart :  for  it  was  not  easy  to  know,  how  to  keep  an  even  hand 
between  the  perverseness  of  the  people  on  the  one  side, -and  the  vices  of  the  clergy  on  the 
other.  They  looked  on  all  those  that  were  sensible  of  their  miscarriages,  as  enemies  of  the 
church.     It  was  after  all  hard  to  believe  all  that  was  set  about  against  them. 

The  king's  affairs  in  England  forced  him  to  soften  his  government  every  where.  So  at 
this  time  the  earls  of  Tweedale  and  Kincardine  went  to  court,  and  laid  before  the  king  the 
in  state  the  country  was  in.  Sir  Robert  Murray  talked  often  with  him  about  it.  Lord 
Lauderdale  was  more  cautious  by  reason  of  the.  jealousy  of  his  being  a  presbyterian.  Upon 
aU  which  the  king  resolved  to  put  Scotland  into  other  hands.  A  convention  of  estates  had 
been  called  the  year  before,  to  raise  money  for  maintaining  the  troops.  This  was  a  very 
ancient  practice  in  the  Scottish  constitution :  a  convention  was  summoned  to  meet  within 
twenty  days :  they  could  only  levy  money,  and  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  but 
could  make  no  new  laws ;  and  meddle  only  vdth  that  for  which  they  were  brought  together. 
In  the  former  convention  Sharp  had  presided,  being  named  by  the  earl  of  Rothes  as  the 
king's  commissioner.  In  the  winter  1666,  or  rather  in  the  spring  1667,  there  was  another 
convention  called,  in  which  the  king,  by  a  special  letter,  appointed  duke  Hamilton  to  pre- 
nde.  And  the  king,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Rothes,  ordered  him  to  write  to  Sharp  to  stay  within 
his  own  diocese,  and  to  come  no  more  to  Edinburgh.  He  upon  this  was  struck  with  so  deep 
a  melancholy,  that  he  shewed  as  great  an  abjectness  under  this  slight  disgrace,  as  he  had 
shewed  insolence  before,  when  he  had  more  favour.  The  convention  continued  the  assessment 
for  another  year  at  6,000/.  a  month.  Sharp,  finding  he  was  now  under  a  cloud,  studied  to 
make  himself  popular  by  looking  after  the  education  of  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  now  duke 
of  €h>rdon.     He  had  an  order  long  before  firom  the  king  to  look  to  his  education,  that  bb 

*Oeiicnl  Tbomat   D»hieL»  or  Dalyell,  ^na  »  good  fought  in  the  Ruaiian  Mrrice  agaioBt  the  Tartan  and 

iol£er,  and  firm  in  his  loyalty;  what  other  meritt  he  Polea  until  the  joar  1665,  when  he  wu  recalled  by  Charlea 

poHeiaed  an  unknown  to  the  editor.  He  ne^er  shaved  hia  the  Second.    He  continued  aa  lieutenant-general  in  Scot- 

WotI  after  the  exeention  of  Charles  the  First,  it  oonae-  land  until  his  death  in  1685.     Characteristic  anecdotes 

fnently  deeeended  almost  to  hb  girdle.     He  was  taken  of  him  are  given  in  sir  John  Dalrymple*s  Memoirs,  and  in 

pvisoDer  bj  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Worcester;  but.  Captain  Creirhton*B  Memoin,  printed  in  Swift*!  Work*.— 

fiitt  a  loof  iuprlflonmient,  be  eeosped  from  the  Tower,  and  Gninger*s  Biog.  History. 
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might  be  bred  a  protestant ;  for  the  strength  of  popeiy  within  that  kingdom  hj  in  his 
family.  But,  though  this  was  ordered  during  the  earl  of  Middleton's  ministry.  Sharp  had 
not  all  this  while  looked  after  it.  The  earl  of  Rothes's  mistress  was  a  papist,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  marquis  of  Huntley.  So  Sharp,  either  to  make  his  court  the  better,  or  at  the 
Lord  Rothes's  desire,  had  neglected  it  these  four  years :  but  now  he  called  for  him.  He  was 
then  aboTe  fifteen,  well  hardened  in  his  prejudices  by  the  loss  of  so  much  time.  What  pains 
were  taken  on  him,  I  know  not.  But,  after  a  trial  of  some  months.  Sharp  said,  he  saw  he 
was  not  to  be  wrought  on,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  mother.  So  the  interest  that  popery 
had  in  Scotland,  was  beUeved  to  be  chiefly  OMring  to  Sharp's  compliance  with  the  earl  of 
Rothes's  amours.  The  neglect  of  his  duty  in  so  important  a  matter  was  much  blamed :  but 
the  doing  it  upon  ouch  a  motive  was  reckoned  yet  more  infamous.  After  the  convention 
was  over,  lord  Rothes  sent  up  Drummond  to  represent  to  the  king  the  ill  affections  of  the 
western  parts.  And,  to  toudb  the  king  in  a  sensible  point,  he  said,  the  covenant  stuck  so 
deep  in  their  hearts,  that  no  good  could  be  done  till  that  was  rooted  out.  So  he  proposed,  as 
an  expedient,  that  the  king  would  give  the  council  a  power,  to  require  all  whom  they  sus- 
pected to  renounce  the  covenant,  and  to  proceed  against  such  as  refused  it  as  traitors. 
Drummond  had  yet  too  much  the  air  of  Russia  about  him,  though  not  with  Dahdel's  fierce- 
ness :  he  had  a  great  measure  of  knowledge  and  learning,  and  some  true  impressions  of  reli- 
gion :  but  he  thought  that  upon  such  powers  granted,  there  would  be  great  dealing  in  bribes 
and  confiscations.  A  slight  accident  happened,  which  raised  a  jest  that  spoiled  his  errand. 
The  king  flung  the  cover  of  the  letter  from  Scotland  into  the  fire,  which  was  carried  up  all 
in  a  flame,  and  set  the  chimney  on  fire :  upon  which  it  was  said,  that  the  Scotch  letter  had 
fired  Whitehall :  and  it  was  answered,  the  cover  had  almost  set  Whitehall  on  fire,  but  the 
contents  of  it  would  certainly  set  Scotland  all  in  a  flame.  It  was  said  that  the  law  for 
renouncing  the  covenant,  inferring  only  a  forfeiture  of  employments,  to  those  who  refused  it, 
the  stretching  it  so  Car  as  was  now  proposed  would  be  liable  to  great  exception.  Yet  in 
compliance  with  a  public  message  the  instruction  was  sent  down  as  it  was  desired :  but  by  a 
private  letter  lord  Rothes  was  ordered  to  make  no  use  of  it,  except  upon  a  special  command ; 
since  the  king  had  only  given  way  to  what  was  desired,  to  strike  terror  into  the  ill  aflected. 
The  secret  of  it  broke  out :  so  it  had  no  effect,  but  to  make  the  lord  Rothes  and  his  party 
more  odious.  Burnet,  upon  Sharp's  disgrace,  grew  to  be  more  considered.  So  he  was  sent 
up  with  a  proposition  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  that  the  western  counties  should  be 
cantoned  under  a  special  government,  and  peculiar  taxes,  together  with  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  upon  them.  It  was  said,  that  those  counties  put  the  nation  to  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing up  such  a  force :  and  therefore  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  charge  should  lie  wholly 
on  them.  He  also  proposed  that  a  special  council  should  be  appointed  to  sit  at  Glasgow : 
and,  among  other  reasons  to  enforce  that  motion,  he  said  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  to  lord 
Lauderdale,  that  some  at  the  council  board  were  ill  affected  to  the  church,  and  favoured  her 
enemies,  and  that  traitors  had  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board.  Lord  Lauderdale  wrote  dowa 
presently  to  know  what  ground  there  was  for  this ;  since,  if  it  was  not  true,  he  had  Burnet 
at  mercy  for  leasing-nuJLing,  which  was  more  criminal  when  the  whole  council  was  con- 
cerned in  the  lie  that  was  made.  The  only  ground  for  this  was,  that  one  of  the  rebels,  ex- 
cepted in  the  indemnity  that  was  proclaimed  some  time  before,  being  taken,  and,  it  being 
evident  that  his  brain  was  turned,  it  was  debated  in  council,  whether  he  should  be  proceeded 
against,  or  not :  some  argued  against  that,  and  said,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment to  hang  a  madman.  This  could  in  no  sort  justify  such  a  chaige:  so  lord  Lauder- 
dale resolved  to  make  use  of  it  in  due  time.  The  proposition  itself  was  rejected,  as  that 
which  the  king  could  not  do  by  law.  Burnet  upon  this  went  to  the  lord  Clarendon,  and 
laid  before  him  the  sad  state  of  their  a£&drs  in  Scotland.  He  spoke  to  the  king  of  it :  and 
he  took  care  to  set  the  English  bishops  on  the  king,  with  whom  Burnet  had  more  credit,  as 
more  entirely  theirs,  than  ever  Sharp  had.  The  earl  of  Clarendon's  credit  was  then 
declining :  and  it  was  a  clear  sign  of  it,  when  the  king  told  lord  Lauderdale  all  that  he  had 
said  to  him  on  Scotch  affiuis,  which  provoked  him  extremely.  Burnet  was  sent  down  with 
good  words :  but  the  king  was  resolved  to  put  the  affairs  of  Scotland  under  another  manage- 
ment.   Lord  Kincardine  came  down  in  April,  and  told  me  that  the  Lord  Rothes  was  to 
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be  stripped  of  all  his  places,  and  to  be  only  loid  chancellor.  The  earl  of  Tweedale  and  sir 
Robert  Munray  were  to  have  the  secret  in  iiieir  hands.  He  told  me,  the  peace  was  as  good 
IB  made :  and  when  that  was  done,  the  army  wonld  be  disbanded ;  and  things  would 
be  managed  with  more  temper  both  in  church  and  state.  This  was  then  so  great  a  secret 
ihat  nei&er  the  Lord  Rothes,  nor  the  two  archbishops,  had  the  least  hint  of  it.  Some  time 
after  this,  lord  Rothes  went  to  the  north :  upon  which  an  accident  happened  that  hastened 
liis&n. 

The  Soots  had,  during  the  war,  set  out  many  privateers ;  and  these  had  brought  in  many 
nch  piiaeB.  The  Dutch,  being  provoked  with  ^is,  sent  Van  Ghendt  vdth  a  good  fleet  into 
the  Frith^  to  bum  the  coast,  and  to  recover  such  ships  as  were  in  that  part.  He  came  into 
the  Frith  on  the  first  of  May.  If  he  had  at  first  hung  out  English  colours,  and  attacked 
Leith  harbour  immediately,  which  was  then  full  of  ships,  he  might  have  done  what  mischief 
he  pleased :  for  all  were  secure,  and  were  looking  for  sir  Jeremy  Smith  with  some  frigates. 
Cor  the  defence  of  the  coast,  since  the  king  had  set  out  no  fleet  this  year.  There  had  been 
such  a  dissipation  of  treasure,  that,  for  all  the  money  that  was  given,  there  was  not  enough 
left  to  set  out  a  fleet.  But  the  court  covered  this  by  saying,  the  peace  was  as  good  as  con- 
dnded  at  Breda,  where  the  lord  HoUis  and  sir  WilHam  Coventry  were  treating  about  it  as 
plenipotentiaries :  and  though  no  cessation  was  agreed  on,  yet  they  reckoned  on  it  as  sure. 
Upon  this,  a  saying  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  was  much  repeated :  when  it  was  said, 
that  the  king's  miskess  was  like  to  ruin  the  nation,  he  said,  it  was  she  that  saved  the  nation. 
While  we  had  a  house  of  commons  that  gave  all  the  money  that  was  asked,  it  was  better 
to  have  the  money  squandered  a¥ray  in  luxury  and  prodigality,  than  to  have  it  saved  for 
woEse  purposes.  Van  Ghendt  did  nothing  in  the  Frith  for  some  hours :  he  shot  against  Brunt- 
ifllaiid  without  doing  any  mischief.  The  country  people  ran  down  to  the  coast,  and  made 
a  great  show.  But  this  was  only  a  feint,  to  divert  the  king  from  that  which  was  chiefly  in- 
tended :  for  he  sailed  out,  and  joined  De  Ruyter :  and  so  the  shamefiil  attack  was  made 
upon  the  river  of  Modway :  the  chain  at  the  mouth  of  it,  which  was  then  all  its  security, 
was  broken :  and  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  to  Chatham  :  of  which  I  vrill  say  no  more  in  this 
place,  but  go  on  with  the  afiaira  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Bothes  being  out  of  the  way  when  the  country  was  in  such  danger,  was  severely 
aggravated  by  the  1<^  Lauderdale,  and  did  bring  on  the  change  somewhat  the  sooner.  In 
Jane,  sir  Robert  Murray  came  down  with  a  letter  from  the  king  superseding  lord  Rothes's 
commission,  putting  the  treasury  in  commission,  and  making  lord  Rothes  lord  chancellor. 
He  excused  himself  from  being  raised  to  that  post  all  he  could ;  and  desired  to  continue 
lord  treasurer :  but  he  struggled  in  vain,  and  was  forced  to  submit  at  lastt  No^  all  was 
turned  to  a  more  sober,  and  more  moderate  management.  Even  Sharp  grew  meek  and 
humble :  and  said  to  myself,  ^^  it  was  a  great  happiness  to  have  to  deal  with  sober  and 
serious  men ;  for  lord  Rothes  and  his  crew  were  perpetually  drunk."  When  the  peace  of 
Breda  was  concluded,  the  king  wrote  to  the  Scotch  council,  and  communicated  that  to  them ; 
and  with  that  signified,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  army  should  be  dbbanded.  The 
eari  of  Rothes,  Burnet,  and  all  the  officers,  opposed  this  much.  The  rebellious  disposition 
of  Hbd  western  counties  was  much  aggravated :  it  seemed  necessary  to  govern  them  by  a 
militaiy  power.  Several  expedients  were  proposed  on  the  other  hand.  Instead  of  renouncing 
the  covenant,  in  which  they  pretended  there  were  many  points  of  religion  concerned,  a  bond 
was  proposed  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  against  rising  in  arms.  This  seemed  the  better 
test;  ffince  it  secured  the  public  quiet^  and  the  peace  of  the  countiy,  which  was  at  prf)Sent 
the  most  necessary :  the  religious  part  was  to  be  left  to  time,  and  good  management.  So 
an  indemnity  of  a  more  comprehenafve  nature  was  proclaimed :  and  the  bond  was  all  the 
security  that  was  demanded.  Many  came  into  the  bond :  though  there  were  some  among 
them  that  pretended  scruples :  for,  it  was  said,  peace  was  a  word  of  a  large  extent :  it 
might  be  pretended,  that  obeying  all  the  laws  was  implied  in  it.  Yet  the  for  greater 
nrnnber  submitted  to  this.  Those  who  were  disturbed  with  scruples  were  a  few  melancholy 
iBcensiderable  persons. 

In  order  to  the  disbanding  the  army  with  more  security  it  was  proposed,  that  a  county 
flrilitia  should  be  raised,  and  trained  for  securing  the  public  peace.     The  two  archbishops 
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did  not  like  this :  they  said,  the  oommons,  of  whom  the  militia  must  be  compoaied,  being 
generally  ill  affected  to  the  church,  this  would  be  a  prejudice  rather  than  a  security.  But, 
to  content  them,  it  was  concluded  that  in  counties  that  were  ill  affected  there  should  be  no 
foot  raised,  and  only  some  troops  of  horse.  Burnet  complained  openly,  that  he  saw 
episcopacy  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  that  in  such  an  extremity  he  could  not  look  on,  and 
be  silent.  He  wrote  upon  these  matters  a  long  and  sorrowful  letter  to  Sheldon  :  and  upon 
that  Sheldon  wrote  a  very  long  one  to  sir  R.  Miuray ;  which  I  read,  and  found  more 
temper  and  moderation  in  it,  than  I  could  have  expected  from  him.  Murray  had  got 
so  hx  into  his  confidence,  and  he  seemed  to  depend  so  entirely  on  his  sincerity,  that  no  in- 
formations against  him  could  work  upon  Sheldon.  Upon  Burnet's  carrying  things  so  high, 
Sharp  was  b^ter  used  and  was  brought  again  to  the  council  board,  where  he  began  to  talk 
of  moderation :  and  in  the  debate  concerning  the  disbanding  the  army,  he  said,  it  was  better 
to  expose  the  bishops  to  whatsoever  might  happen,  than  to  have  the  kingdom  governed  for 
their  sakes  by  a  military  power.  Yet  in  private  he  studied  to  possess  aU  people  with  pre- 
judices against  the  persons  then  employed,  as  the  enemies  of  the  church.  At  that  time  lord 
Lauderdale  got  the  king  to  write  to  the  privy  council,  letting  them  know  that  he  had  been 
informed  traitors  had  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board.  This  was  levelled  at  Burnet. 
The  council  in  their  answer,  as  they  denied  the  imputation,  so  they  desired  to  know,  who 
it  was  that  had  so  aspersed  them.  Burnet,  when  the  letter  was  offered  to  him  to  be  signed 
by  him,  said,  he  could  not  say  traitors  had  never  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board,  since  he 
himself  had  once  pleaded  for  one,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  the  particular  case.  After  this 
he  saw  how  much  he  had  exposed  himself,  and  grew  tamer.  The  army  was  disbanded :  so 
lord  Rothes's  authority  as  general,  as  well  as  his  commission,  was  now  at  an  end,  after  it  had 
lasted  three  years,  llie  pretence  of  his  commission  was  the  preparing  matters  for  a  national 
synod :  yet  in  all  that  time  there  was  not  one  step  made  towards  one :  for  the  bishops  seemed 
concerned  only  for  their  authority,  and  their  revenues,  and  took  no  care  of  regiilating,  either 
the  worship,  or  the  discipline.  The  earls  of  Rothes  and  Tweedale  went  to  court.  The 
former  tried  what  he  could  do,  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  means,  who  liad  married  his 
niece.  But  he  was  then  young,  and  was  engaged  in  a  mad  ramble  after  pleasure,  and 
minded  no  business.  So  lord  Rothes  saw  the  necessity  of  applying  himself  to  lord  Lauder- 
dale :  and  he  did  dissemble  his  discontent  so  dexterously,  that  he  seemed  well  pleased  to  be 
freed  from  the  load  of  business,  that  lay  so  heavy  upon  him.  He  moved  to  have  his  accounts 
of  the  treasury  passed,  to  which  great  exceptions  might  have  been  made ;  and  to  have  aa 
-approbation  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  aU  he  had  done  while  he  was  the  king^s  commis- 
sioner. I^rd  Tweedale  was  against  both ;  and  moved,  that  he  should  be  for  some  time  kept 
under  the  lash :  he  knew,  that,  how  humble  soever  he  was  at  that  time,  he  would  be  no 
sooner  secured  from  being  called  to  an  account  for  what  was  passed,  than  he  would  set  up  a 
cabal  in  opposition  to  every  thing ;  whereas  they  were  sure  of  his  good  behaviour,  as  long 
as  he  continued  to  be  so  obnoxious.  The  king  loved  lord  Rothes :  so  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
consented  to  all  he  asked.  But  they  quickly  saw  good  cause  to  repent  of  tlieir  for- 
wardness. 

At  this  time  a  great  change  happened  in  the  course  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  life,  which 
made  the  latter  part  of  it  vciy  different  from  what  the  former  had  been.  Mr.  Murray,  of 
the  bed-chamber,  had  been  page  and  whipping-boy  to  king  Charles  the  First ;  and  had  great 
credit  vrith  him,  not  only  in  procuring  private  favours,  but  in  all  his  counsels.  He  was  well 
tnmed  for  a  court,  very  insinuating,  but  very  fake ;  and  of  so  revengefril  a  temper,  that 
lather  than  any  of  the  counsels  given  by  his  enemies  should  succeed,  he  would  have  revealed 
tliem,  and  betrayed  both  the  king  and  them.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  most  important  of  all  his  secrets  to  his  enemies.  He  had  one  particular  quality, 
that  when  he  was  drunk,  which  was  veiy  often,  he  was  upon  a  most  exact  reserve,  though  he 
was  pretty  open  at  all  other  times.  He  got  a  warrant  to  be  an  earl,  which  was  signed  at 
Newcastle.  Yet  he  got  the  king  to  antedate  it,  as  if  it  had  been  signed  at  Oxford,  to  get 
the  precedence  of  some  whom  he  hated  :  but  he  did  not  pass  it  under  the  great  seal  during 
that  king's  life,  but  did  it  after  his  death ;  so  his  warrant,  not  being  passed,  died  with  the 
king.    His  eldest  daughter,  to  whom  his  honour,  such  as  it  was,  descended,  married  six 
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Lionel  Tollmaah  of  Sufiblk,  a  man  of  a  noble  family.  After  her  fiktbei^s  death,  she  took  the 
thle  of  countess  of  Dysart.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  Car  greater  parts. 
8he  had  a  wonderful  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  an  amazing  vivacity  in  conversation. 
She  had  studied  not  only  divinity  and  lustoiy,  but  mathematics  and  philosophy.  She  was 
violent  in  every  thing  she  set  about,  a  violent  friend,  but  a  much  more  violent  enemy.  She 
had  a  restless  ambition,  lived  at  a  vast  expense,  and  was  ravenously  covetous ;  and  would 
have  stuck  at  nothing  by  which  she  might  compass  her  ends.  She  had  been  early  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  lord  Lauderdale,  that  had  given  occasion  to  censure.  When  he  was  prisoner 
after  Worcester  fight,  she  made  him  believe  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  she 
saved  it  by  her  intrigues  wiiii  Cromwell :  which  was  not  a  little  taken  notice  of.  Cromwell 
was  certainly  fond  of  her,  and  she  took  care  to  entertain  him  in  it ;  till  he,  finding  what 
was  said  upon  it,  broke  it  off.  Upon  the  king's  restoration,  she  thought  that  lord  lAuder- 
daie  made  not  those  returns  that  she  expected.  They  lived  for  some  years  at  a  distance. 
But  upon  her  husband's  death  she  made  up  all  quarrels :  so  that  lord  Lauderdale  and  she 
lived  so  much  together,  that  his  lady  was  offended  at  it,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  she  died 
about  three  years  after.  The  lady  Dysart  came  to  have  so  much  power  over  the  lord  Lauder- 
dale, tiiai  it  lessened  him  much  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  world ;  for  he  delivered  himself  up  to 
all  her  humours  and  passions.  All  applications  were  made  to  her :  she  took  upon  her  to 
determine  every  thing  :  she  sold  all  places,  and  was  wanting  in  no  methods  that  could  bring 
her  money,  which  she  lavished  out  in  a  most  profuse  vanity.  As  the  conceit  took  her,  she 
made  liim  fall  out  with  all  his  friends,  one  after  another :  with  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Twee- 
dale,  and  Kincardine,  with  duke  Hamilton,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  and  fdr  Robert  Murray, 
who  all  had  their  turns  in  her  displeasure,  which  very  quickly  drew  lord  Lauderdale's  after  it. 
If  after  such  names  it  is  not  a  presumption  to  name  myself,  I  had  my  share  likewise.  From 
that  time,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  became  quite  another  sort  of  man  than  he  had  been,  in 
all  the  former  parts  of  his  life.  Sir  Robert  Murray  had  been  designed  by  her  father  to  be 
her  husband,  and  was  long  her  true  friend.  She  knew  his  integrity  was  proof  against  all 
attempts.  He  had  been  bdtherto  the  lord  Lauderdale's  chief  friend,  and  main  support.  He 
had  great  esteem  paid  him,  both  by  the  king  and  by  the  whole  court ;  and  he  employed  it 
all  for  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  service.  He  used  great  freedom  with  him  at  proper  times ; 
and  was  a  faithful  adviser,  and  reprover  as  far  as  ^e  other  could  bear  it.  Lady  Dysart  laid 
hold  on  his  absence  in  Scotland  to  make  a  breach  between  them.  She  made  lord  Lauderdale 
believe,  that  Murray  assumed  to  himself  the  praise  of  all  that  was  done,  and  was  not  ill 
pleased  to  pass  as  his  governor.  Lord  Lauderdale's  pride  was  soon  fired  with  those  iU 
unpressions. 

The  government  of  Scotland  had  now  another  face.    All  payments  were  regularly  made : 
there  was  an  overplus  of  10,U00/.  of  the  revenue  saved  every  year.    A  magazine  of  arms  was 
bought  with  it :  and  there  were  several  projects  set  on  foot  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufM^ures.  LordTweedale  and  sir  Robert  Murray  were  so  entirely  united,  that,  as  they  never 
disagreed,  so  all  plied  before  them.  Lord  Tweedale  was  made  a  privy  councillor  in  England : 
and,  his  son  having  married  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  only  child,  they  seemed  to  be  inseparably 
united.     When  he  came  down  firom  London,  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  coundl, 
leoommending  the  concerns  of  the  church  to  their  care :  in  particular,  he  charged  them  to 
anppress  conventicles,  which  began  to  spread  generally  through  the  western  counties :  for 
upon   the  disbanding  the  army,  the  country,  being  delivered  from  that  terror,  did  now 
forsake  their  churches,  and  got  their  old  ministers  to  come  among  them ;  and  they  were 
not  wanting  in  holding  conventicles  from  place  to  place.      The  king  wrote  also  by  him  a 
letter  to  S^arp  with  his  own  pen,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
of  his  favour  to  himself.     Loid  Tweedale  hoped  this  would  have  gained  him  to  his  side  : 
bat  he  was  deceived  in  it.     Sharp  quickly  returned  to  his  former  insolence.     Upon  the  earl 
of  Tweedale's  return,  there  was  a  great  application  to  public  business :  no  vice  was  in  repu- 
tation :  justice  was  impartially  administered :  and  a  commission  was  sent  to  the  western 
eoiinties  to  examine  into  all  the  complaints    of  unjust  and  illegal  oppressions  by  Turner, 
Dalsel,  and  others.     Tumei^s  wairants  had  been  seized  with  himself:  and,  though  upon 
tlie  defeat  given  the  Whigs  he  was  left  by  them,  so  that,  beyond  all  men's  expectations,  he 
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escaped  out  of  their  hands,  yet  he  had  nothing  to  justify  himself  by.  -  Tlie  tnith  is,  this  in- 
quiry was  chiefly  levelled  at  lord  Rothes  and  Bumet|  tooast  the  odium  of  the  late  rebellion  on 
^eir  injustice  and  ill  conduct.  And  it  was  intended  that  Turner  should  accuse  them ;  but 
he  had  no  Touchers  to  shew.  These  were  belieyed  to  be  withdrawn  by  an  artifice  of  the  lord 
Bothes.  But,  before  the  matter  vras  quite  ended,  those  in  whose  hands  his  papers  weie  left, 
sent  them  sealed  up  to  his  lodgings.  But  he  was  by  that  time  broken.  So  since  the  govem- 
ineut  had  used  him  hardly,  he,  who  was  a  man  of  spirit,  would  not  show  his  Youchers 
nor  expose  his  friends.  So  that  matter  was  carried  no  farther.  And  the  people  of  the 
country  cried  out  against  those  censiures.  It  vras  said,  that  when  by  such  violent  pro- 
oeedings  men  had  been  inflamed  to  a  rebellion,  upon  which  so  much  blood  was 
shed,  all  the  reparation  given  was,  that  an  officer  or  two  were  broken;  and  a  great 
man  was  taken  down  a  little  upon  it,  without  making  any  public  examples  for  the  deterring 
others. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  went  through  the  west  of  Scotland.  When  he  came  back,  he  told  me, 
the  clergy  were  such  a  set  of  men,  so  ignorant,  and  so  scandalous,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
support  them,  unless  the  greatest  part  of  them  could  be  turned  out,  and  better  men  found 
to  be  put  in  their  places.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  know  how  this  could  be  done.  Burnet 
had  placed  them  all :  and  he  thought  himself  in  some  sort  bound  to  support  them.  The 
clergy  were  so  linked  together,  that  none  of  them  could  be  got  to  concur  in  getting  proofe  of 
crimes  brought  against  their  brethren.  And  the  people  of  the  country  pretended  scruples. 
They  said,  to  accuse  a  minister  before  a  bishop  was  an  acknowledging  hts  jurisdiction  over 
his  clergy,  or,  to  use  a  hard  word  much  in  use  among  them,  it  was  homologatmg  his  power. 
So  Murray  proposed,  that  a  court  should  be  constituted  by  a  special  commission  from  the 
king,  made  up  of  some  of  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  to  try  the  truth  of  these  scaBdaloua 
reports  that  went  upon  the  clergy :  and  he  wrote  about  it  to  Sheldon,  who  approved  of  it. 
Sharp  also  seemed  well  pleased  with  it,  though  he  abhorred  it  in  his  heart :  for  he  thought  it 
struck  at  the  root  of  their  authority,  and  was  Erastianism  in  the  highest  degree.  Burnet 
said,  it  was  a  turning  him  out  of  his  bishopric,  and  the  declaring  hun  either  incapable  of 
judging  his  clergy,  or  unworthy  of  that  trust.  His  clergy  cried  out  upon  it ;  and  said,  it 
was  a  delivering  them  up  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  who  hated  them  oidy  for  the  sake  of 
their  functions,  and  for  ^eir  obedience  to  the  laws ;  and  that,  if  irregular  methods  were  taken 
to  encourage  them,  they  would  get  any  thing,  true  or  fiilse,  to  be  sworn  against  them.  The 
difficulties  that  arose  upon  this  put  a  stop  to  it.  And  the  earl  of  Lauderdale's  aversion  to 
sir  Robert  Murray  began  a  disjointing  of  all  the  councils  of  Scotland.  Lord  Tweedale  had 
the  chief  confidence :  and  next  him,  lord  Kincardine  was  most  trusted.  The  presb3rterian8 
peeing  a  softening  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  observing  that  the  archbishops  were  jea- 
lous of  lord  Tweedale,  fancied  he  was  theirs  in  his  heart.  Upon  that  they  grew  very  in- 
solent. The  clergy  were  in  many  places  ill  used  by  them.  They  despaired  of  any  fiirther 
protection  from  the  government.  They  saw  designs  were  forming  to  turn  them  all  out : 
and,  hearing  that  they  might  be  better  provided  in  Ireland,  they  were  in  many  places  brought 
out,  and  prevailed  on  to  desert  their  cures.  The  people  of  the  country  hoped,  that,  upon 
their  leaving  them,  they  might  have  their  old  ministers  again ;  and  upon  that  were  willing 
enough  to  enter  into  those  bargains  witli  them  :  and  so  in  a  very  little  time  there  were  many 
vacancies  made  all  over  those  counties.  The  lord  Tweedale  took  great  pains  to  engage 
Leighton  into  the  same  counsels  with  him.  He  had  magnified  him  higlily  to  the  king,  ae 
much  the  greatest  man  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  And  the  lord  Tweedide's  chief  aim  with 
relation  to  church  matters,  was  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  them :  for  he  often  said  to  me,  that 
more  than  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  business  of  the  government  related  to  the  church. 
So  he  studied  to  bring  in  a  set  of  episcopal  men  of  another  stamp,  and  to  set  Leighton  at 
their  head.  He  studied  to  draw  in  Mr.  Charteris.  But  he  had  such  sad  thoughts  of  man- 
kind, and  such  humble  ones  of  himself^  that  he  thought  little  good  could  be  done,  and  that  as 
to  that  little  he  was  not  a  proper  instrument.  Leighton  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  London, 
where,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  two  audiences  of  the  king.  He  laid  before  him  the  madness  of 
the  former  administration  of  church  affidrs,  and  the  necessity  of  turning  to  more  moderate 
coun^sels :  in  particular,  he  proposed  a  comprehension  of  the  presbyterian  party,  by  altering 
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tlie  tenns  of  the  laws  a  little,  and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the  whole  for  the 
future,  hj  granting  somewhat  for  the  present.  But  he  entered  into  no  expedients ;  only  he 
studied  to  fix  the  king  in  the  design  that  the  course  of  his  affairs  led  him  to,  though  contraiy 
to  his  own  inclinations,  bol^  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  order  to  the  opening  ^is,  I  musib 
change  the  scene. 

The  Dutch  war  had  turned  so  iatally  on  the  king,  that  it  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
try  how  to  recover  the  affections  and  esteem  of  his  people.     He  found  a  slackening  the 
execution  of  the  law  went  a  great  way,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  with  the  trading  part  of 
the  nation.     The  house  of  commons  continued  still  in  their  fierceness  and  aversion  to  all 
moderate  propositions ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  parliament  the  execution  was  softened.    The 
earl  of  Clarendon  found  his  credit  was  declining,  that  all  the  secrets  of  state  were  trusted  to 
Bennet,  and  that  he  had  no  other  share  in  them  than  his  post  required.     The  lady  Castle- 
main  set  herself  most  violently  against  him ;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  often  as  he 
was  admitted  to  any  familiarities  with  the  king,  studied  with  all  his  wit  and  humour  to 
make  lord  Clarendon  and  all  his  counsels  appear  ridiculous.     Lively  jests  were  at  all  timea 
apt  to  take  with  the  king.     The  earl  of  Clarendon  fell  under  two  other  misfortunes  before 
the  war  broke  out.     The  king  had  granted  him  a  large  piece  of  ground  near  St.  James's  to 
build  a  house  on :  he  intended  a  good  ordinary  house ;  but,  not  understanding  those  matters 
himself,  he  put  the  managing  of  that  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  ran  him  into  a  vast 
charge,  of  about  50,000^.,  three  times  as  much  as  he  had  designed  to  lay  out  upon  it.   During 
the  war,  and  in  the  plague  year,  he  had  about  three  hundred  men  at  work,  which  he  thought 
would  have  been  an  acceptable  thing,  when  so  many  men  were  kept  at  work,  and  so  much 
money,  as  was  duly  paid,  circulated  about.     But  it  had  a  contrary  effect ;  it  raised  a  great 
outciy  against  him.     Some  called  it  Dunkirk  house,  intimating  that  it  was  built  by  his 
share  of  the  price  of  Dunkirk.     Others  called  it  HoUand  house,  because  he  was  believed  to 
be  no  Mend  to  the  war :  so  it  was  given  out,  that  he  had  the  money  from  the  Dutch.     It 
was  visible,  that  in  a  time  of  public  calamity  he  was  building  a  very  noble  palace.    Another 
accident  was,  that  before  the  war  there  were  some  designs  on  foot  for  the  repairing  of 
St.  Paul's ;  and  many  stones  were  brought  thither.     That  project  was  laid  aside  during  the 
war.     He  upon  that  bought  the  stones,  and  made  use  of  them  in  building  his  own  house. 
This,  how  cAight  soever  it  may  seem  to  be,  yet  had  a  great  effect  by  the  management  of  his 
enemies  *. 

Another  misfortune  was,  that  he  lost  his  chief  firiend,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  and  who 
was  his  greatest  support,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  llie  pain  of  the  stone  grew  upon  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  resolved  to  be  cut :  but  a  woman  came  to  him,  who  pretended 
she  had  an  infallible  secret  of  dissolving  the  stone,  and  brought  such  vouchers  to  him,  that 
he  put  himself  into  her  hands.  The  medicine  had  a  great  operation,  though  it  ended  fatally ; 
for  he  passed  great  quantities  of  gravel,  that  looked  Hke  the  coats  of  a  stone  sliced  off.  This 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  tiU  his  pains  increased  so,  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  to  die  in 
such  torments :  which  made  him  oft  tremble  all  over,  so  that  the  bed  shook  with  it :  yet  he 
bore  it  with  an  astonishing  patience.  He  not  only  kept  himself  from  saying  any  indecent 
thing,  but  endured  all  that  misery  with  the  firmness  of  a  great  man,  and  the  submission  of 
a  good  Christian.  The  cause  of  all  appeared  when  he  was  opened  after  his  death  :  for  the 
medicine  had  stripped  the  stone  of  its  outward  slimy  coats,  which  made  it  lie  soft  and  easy 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  bladder ;  whereas,  when  these  were  dissolved,  the  inner  and  harder 
ports  of  the  stone,  that  were  all  ragged  by  the  dissolution  that  was  begun,  lay  upon  the  neck 

•  daseodon,  it  Memst  observed  to  sir  Stephen  Fox —  first  assarance  to  the  courtiers  of  the  chancellor's  being 

*  If  mj  friends  can  but  foi]pve  me  the  folly  of  the  great  in  disiuyour  with  the  king,  was  the  latter  permitting  Henry 

bouse,  there  is  nothing  they  may  not  well  defend  me  upon  Killigrew  to  mimic  him.    This  wit  and  humorist  imitated 

a^unst  my  enemies.** — Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.     The  earl  him  very  closely  both  as  to  voice  and  gesture,  and  the 

of  Darttnoath  has  left  recorded,  that  he  heard  the  earl  of  burlesque  was  rendered  more  ridiculous  by  his  having 

Carbenj  saj»  he  did  not  know  a  single  crime  committed  others  to  carry  the  fire-shovel  before  him  as  a  mace,  whilst 

by   CIweDdon;  but  ho  well  knew  that  if  he  brought-  he  bore  the  bellows  instead  of  the  official  purse.     Tho 

dsaigcs  agsinst  the  diancellor,  he  had  so  many  enemies  duchess  of   Cleveland  took  care   to  let  the  chancellor 

thai  be  s£>ald  not  fiiil  for  want  of  assutance  to  substan-  know  tho  insult  that  was  tlius  offered  him,  with  the  hope 

tnte  tkem.— Ibid.    The  same  authority  states,  that  the  that  he  would  indignantly  retire  from  office. 
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of  the  bladder,  which  raiaed  those  violent  pains  of  which  he  died  *•  The  oonrt  was  now 
delivered  of  a  great  man,  whom  they  did  not  much  love,  and  who  they  knew  did  not  love 
them.  The  treaaimy  was  put  in  commission ;  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  no  interest 
there  t.  He  saw  the  war,  though  managed  hy  other  counsds,  yet  was  like  to  end  in  his 
ruin  :  for  all  errors  were  cast  on  him.  l^e  business  of  Chatham  was  a  terrible  blow ;  and 
though  the  loss  was  great,  the  in£Euny  was  greater.  The  parliament  had  given  above  five 
millions  towards  the  war ;  but,  through  the  luxury  and  waste  of  the  court,  this  money  was 
so  squandered  away,  that  the  king  coiidd  neither  set  out  a  fleet,  nor  defend  his  coasts.  Upon 
the  news  of  the  Dutch  fleet's  being  in  the  river,  the  king  did  not  ride  down  himself^  nor 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  people,  who  were  then  in  such  imminent  danger.  He  only  sent 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  down,  and  was  intending  to  retire  to  Windsor.  But  that  looked  so 
like  a  flying  from  danger,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  stay.  And  it  was  given  out,  that  he 
was  very  cheerful  that  night  at  supper  with  his  mistresses,  which  drew  many  libels  upon 
him,  that  were  written  with  as  much  wit  as  malice,  and  brought  him  under  a  general  con- 
tempt. He  was  compared  to  Nero,  who  sang  while  Rome  was  burning.  A  day  or  two 
after  that  he  rode  through  London,  accompanied  with  the  most  popular  men  of  his  court,  and 
assured  the  citizens  he  would  live  and  die  with  his  people,  upon  which  there  were  some 
acclamations ;  but  the  matter  went  heavily.  The  city  was  yet  in  ashes ;  and  the  jealousy 
of  burning  it  on  design  had  got  so  among  them,  that  the  king  himself  was  not  free  from 
suspicion.  If  the  Dutch  had  pursued  their  advantage  in  the  first  consternation,  they  might 
have  done  more  mischief,  and  have  come  a  great  way  up  the  Thames,  and  burnt  many 
merchant  ships ;  but  they  thought  they  had  done  enough,  and  so  they  sailed  away.  The 
court  was  at  a  stand  what  to  do,  for  the  French  had  assured  them  the  treaty  was  as 
good  as  finished.  Whether  the  French  set  this  on,  as  that  which  would  both  weaken  the 
fleet  of  England,  and  alienate  the  king  so  entirely  from  the  Dutch,  that  he  would  be  easily 
engaged  into  new  alliances  to  revenge  this  affiront,  as  many  believed,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  {. 

*  It  it  not  within  tlie  compus  of  »  note  to  detail  the  Dutch  fleet,  fled  Into  the  interior.  It  happened  that  th« 
character  given  of  Thomas  Wrothealj,  earl  of  Soathamp.  eari  of  Wincheliea,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
ton,  hy  him  who  linew  him  hest,  hit  intimate  friend  lord  was  ahtent,  at  our  amhattador  in  Turkey ;  and  the  deputy- 
Clarendon.  **  He  wat  a  person,**  tayi  this  authority,  **  of  lieutenants  would  not  any  of  them  Tenture  to  take  the 
extraordinary  parts,  of  faculties  Tery  discerning,  and  chief  command.  The  king  immediately  sent  down 
judgment  very  profound,  great  eloquence,  without  the  lieutenant-genersl  Middleton,  with  a  oonmiission  to  draw 
least  affectation  of  words,  for  he  always  spoke  hest  on  the  together  the  tnin-bands,  and  to  command  all  the  foroea 
sudden.  Ue  was  naturally  melancholyi  and  reserved  in  his  rsised.  He  assemhied  these  forces  at  Rochester.  **  There 
conversation,  except  towards  those  vrith  whom  he  was  well  had  been  enough  discourse  all  that  year  of  erecting  a  fort 
acquainted ;  with  these  he  was  not  only  cheerful,  but  occa-  at  Sheemess  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  king  had 
•ionally  light  and  pleasant  He  wu  naturally  lazy,  sad  made  two  journeys  thither  in  the  winter,  and  had  given 
indulged  over  much  ease  to  himself ;  yet  no  man  could  such  orden  to  the  commissionen  of  the  ordntsoe  re^ecU 
keq)  his  mind  longer  bent,  or  take  more  pains.  In  the  ing  the  fortifications,  that  every  body  believed  the  work 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  which  was  a  continued  fiuigue  of  was  done.  But  whatever  had  been  thought  or  directed^ 
twenty  days,  he  never  slept  four  houn  in  a  night,  who  had  very  little  had  been  done.  There  were  a  company  or  two 
never  used  to  allow  himself  less  than  ten ;  and  at  the  of  very  good  soldien  there  under  excellent  offioen,  but 
end  of  tiie  treaty  was  more  vigorous  than  in  the  beginning,  the  fortifications  were  so  weak  and  unfinished,  and  aU 
He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  loyalty,  coursge,  virtue,  and  other  provisions  so  entirely  wanting,  that  the  Dntdi  cannon 
piety.** — See' anecdotes  of  him  in  Continuation  of  Clsren-  soon  beat  all  the  works  flat,  and  drove  all  the  men  from 
don*s  Dfe.     He  died  in  May,  1667.  the  ground."     This  naturally  nosed  the  nation*s  indigna- 

f  This  commission  was  in  o|^sition  to  Clarendon*s  tion,  and  roused  the  enervated  court ;  the  duke  of  Albe- 

wishes.     The  eonversation  between  him,  the  king,  and  marie  marched  to  Chatham  with  the  guards  and  other 

the  duke  of  Yorki  is  given  in  the  **  Continuation   of  hastily<.oo]lected  troops.     When  he  arrived  there  he  found 

Clarendon's  Life.**     The  commissionen  were  the  duke  general  Middleton  occupying  a  strong  position,  and  with  a 

of  Albemarle,  sir  John.  Dnncombe,  lord  Ashley,  and  chain  passed  across  the  river;  but  these  wete  ill-judged 

sir  Thomas  Clifford.  precautions.    The  Dutch  were  too  wise  to  land,  and  aa 

^  The  descent  made  upon  the  Dutch  coast,  at  Yly,  soon  as  the  tide  served,  the  ships  broke  through  the 

or  FIie,by  our  fleet,  has  been  already  mentioned;  and  chain  without  difficulty.     The  great  overs%ht  and  follj 

M.  De  Witt  often  said,  that  for  this  injury  and  insult,  was,  that  no  cannon  were  sent  down  to  the  plaee  endan- 

before  any  peace  was  concluded,  '*  the   Dutch  would  gered,  for  the  troops  irithont  these  could  only  narda 

leave  some  such  mark  of  their  having  been  upon  the  parallel  to  the  advandng  ships,  who  were  without  the  ranga 

English  coast,  as  the  English  had  left  of  their  visit  upon  of  musketry.     **  There  were  two  or  three  ships  ef  th* 

that  of  Holland.''      To  carry  this  threat  into   effect,  royal  navy,  nef^igently,  if  not  treacherously,  left  in  t]i« 

whilst  the  treaty  at  Breda  was  proceeding,  De  Rny ter,  river,  whidi  might  have  been  very  easily  drawn  into  saflsty^ 

having  a  fair  wind,  steered  for  the  Thames.    Tlie  inha-  and  could  be  of  no  imaginable  use  where  they  then  wete.^ 

bitanta  of  the  Kentish  coast,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Tlie  duke  of  Albemarle  put  himidf  and  a  band  ot  Viawo 
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The  earl  of  Enez  ifas  at  that  time  m  Parity  on  hia  way  h<xme  from  the  waten  of  Boiufi)on ; 
and  he  told  me,  the  queen-mother  of  England  sent  for  him,  as  heing  one  of  her  son's  privy 
council,  and  told  him,  the  Irisli  had  sent  over  some  to  the  court  of  France,  desiring  money 
and  arms  \rith  some  officers,  and  undertook  to  put  that  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Frondi. 
He  told  me,  he  found  the  queen  was  in  her  inclinations  and  advices  true  to  her  son's  interest : 
hut  he  was  amazed  to  sec,  that  a  woman,  who  in  a  drawing-room  was  the  liveliest  woman  of 
the  age,  and  had  a  vivacity  of  imagination  that  surprised  all  who  came  near  her,  yet  after 
all  her  practice  in  affiurs  had  so  little  either  of  judgment,  or  conduct ;  and  he  did  not  wtmder 
at  the  miscarriage  of  the  late  king's  counsels,  since  she  had  such  a  share  in  them.  But  the 
French  had  then  greater  things  in  view.  The  king  of  Spain  was  dead.  And  now  after  the 
French  had  managed  the  war  so,  that  they  had  heen  at  no  part  of  the  ezpence  of  it,  nor 
hrought  a  ship  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  in  any  engagement,  and  that  both  England  and 
Holland  had  made  a  great  loss  both  in  ships  and  treasure,  they  resolved  to  manage  the 
peace  so,  as  to  oblige  the  king  by  giving  him  a  peace,  when  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  cany  on  a  war.  I  enter  not  into  our  negotiation  with  the  bishop  of  Munster,  nor 
his  treacherous  departing  from  his  engagements,  since  I  know  nothing  of  that  matter,  but 
what  is  in  print. 

Ab  soon  as  the  peace  was  made,  the  king  saw  with  what  disadvantage  he  was  likely  to  meet 
his  parliament.  So  he  thought,  the  disgracing  a  public  minister,  who  by  his  being  long  in 
to  high  a  post  had  drawn  upon  himself  .much  envy,  and  many  enemies,  would  cover  himself 
tttd  ti^e  rest  of  his  court.  CKher  things  ooncuired  to  set  this  forward.  The  king  was  grown 
veiy  weaiy  of  the  queen ;  and,  it  was  believed,  he  had  a  great  mind  to  be  rid  of  her.  The 
load  of  that  marriage  was  cast  on  the  lord  Clarendon,  as  made  on  design  to  raise  his  own 
grtndchildren.  Many  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  such  as  Cl^rd,  Osbom,  Ker, 
Littleton,  and  Se3rmour,  were  brought  to  the  king ;  who  all  assured  him,  that  upon  his 
lestoiation,  they  intended  both  to  have  raised  his  authority,  and  to  have  increased  his 
revenue  ;  but  that  the  eari  of  Clarendon  had  discouraged  it,  and  that  all  his  creatures  had 
possessed  the  house  with  such  jealousies  of  the  king,  that  tliey  thought  it  was  not  fit  to 
trust  him  too  much,  nor  too  Car.  This  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  king,  who  was  weary 
of  lord  Oarendon's  imposing  way,  and  had  a  mind  to  be  freed  from  the  authority,  to  which 
he  had  boen  so  long  accustomed,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  him  within  bounds. 

Yet  the  king  was  so  afraid  to  engage  himself  too  deep  in  his  own  affiiirs,  that  it  was  a 
doubt  whether  he  would  dismiss  him  or  not,  if  a  concern  of  one  of  his  amours  had  not 
duupened  his  resentment;  so  that  what  other  considerations  could  not  do,  was  brought 
about  by  an  ill-grounded  jealousy.  Mistress  Stewart  had  gained  so  much  on  the  king,  and 
yet  had  kept  her  ground  with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  king  seemed  to  design  if  possible 
to  legitimate  his  addresses  to  her  *,  when  he  saw  no  hope  of  succeeding  any  other  way.  The 
duke  of  Richmond,  being  a  widower,  courted  her.    The  king  seemed  to  give  way  to  it  and 

fcnag  gentlemeD  into  ono,  bot  vimt  pertoaded  to  Iwro  it,  them  to  Imto  tlw  city."     The  Dntch  made  »  demonstnu 

u  it  irould  be  »  tueleae  wcrifioe  of  their  lives  if  thej  tion  aa  if  they  intended  to  make  a  similar  deaeent  upon  the 

attempted  to  defend  it.     Thete  vetaels  and  some  laden  coasts  of  Eases  and  Snffolk,  whither  the  duke  of  York 

nerrluuitmea    were  bamt  by  the  Dutch ;  and,  without  went  to  take  the  command ;  but  this  proceeded  no  further 

^oubt,  if  they  iiad  prosecuted  the  present  advanti^  they  than  the  insult. — Clarendon's  Continuation  of  his  Liioy 

had  frith  the  neoeaeary  circumspection  and  courage,  they  ii.  420.    According  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle*s  statement, 

ought  have  fired  the  royal  navy  at  Chatham,  and  taken  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  the  diief  blame  of  the 

or  destroyed  all  the  ships  that  lay  higher  in  the  river ;  but  Dutch  doii^  even  the  small  damage  they  did,  waa  to  be 

they  thoi^t  they  had  done  enough,  and  ao  returned  with  attributed  to  commiasioner  Pett..--Chandler*s  Debates  in 

the  ebb.'*   "  The  distraction  and  consternation  of  the  court  House  of  Commons,  i.  1 1 4.    At  the  same  time  the  house 

and  dty  was  as  great  aa  if  the  Dutch  Iiad  been  not  only  shewed  by  its  vote  that  they  felt  the  chief  blame  waa  with 

saaatera  of  the  river,  but  had  really  landed  an  army  of  one  the  government,  for,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  suppliea 

knndvcd  thoweaiHl  men.    They  who  remember  that  eon-  to  maintain  the  navy,  **  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number 

juDctare,  and  were  preaent  in  the  gallcriea  and  privy  of  ships  left  to  secure  the  rivers  Medway  and  Tiiamea.** 

lodgings  at  Whiteball,  whither  all  the  world  flocked  with  The  most  authentic  nanative  of  the  proceedings  in  parUa- 

cqaal  liberty,  can  cadly  call  to  mind  many  inetances  of  ment  upon  this  and  other  **  miacaniagea,**  is  in  **  Orey'a 

Mxk  wild  dflspuTy  nnd  ridiculoua  apprehensions,  tlut  I  am  Debates,**  i.  23,  Ac    Pett  waa  impeached,  but  the  pro- 

viUiof  to  fofget,  and  would  not  that  the  leaat  mention  of  ceedings  fell  to  the  ground.    IMd.  39. 
them  should  remain.    If  the  king's  and  duke's  peraonal        *  Thai  waa  by  divorcing  his  queen,  and  marryinf  this 

eampoturo  had  not  restrained  men  from  ezpreasing  their  lady. 
fiBata,  there  wMiCed  not  sonio  who  would  have  advised 
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pretended  to  take  sach  care  of  her,  that  he  would  have  good  eettlementa  made  for  her.  Ho 
hoped  by  that  means  to  have  broken  the  matter  decently ;  for  he  knew  the  duke  of  Rich^ 
mond's  afiairs  were  in  disorder.  So  the  king  ordered  lord  Clarendon  to  examine  the  estate 
he  pretended  to  settle.  But  he  was  told,  whether  true  or  false  I  cannot  tell,  that  lord 
Clarendon  told  her,  that  the  duke  of  Richmond's  afiairs,  it  was  true,  were  not  very  clear ; 
but  that  a  family  so  nearly  related  to  the  king  could  never  be  left  in  distress,  and  that  such 
a  match  would  not  come  in  her  way  every  day ,-  so  she  had  best  consider  well,  before  she 
rejected  it.  This  was  carried  to  the  king,  as  a  design  he  had  that  the  crown  might  descend 
to  his  own  grandchildren ;  and  that  he  was  afraid,  lest  strange  methods  should  be  taken  to 
get  rid  of  the  queen,  and  to  make  way  for  her.  When  the  king  saw  that  she  had  a  mind  to 
roariy  the  duke  of  Richmond,  he  offered  to  make  her  a  duchess,  and  to  settle  an  estate  on 
her.  Upon  this  she  said,  she  saw  die  must  either  many  him,  or  suffer  much  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  And  she  was  prevailed  on  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  pasmonately 
in  love  with  her,  to  go  privately  from  Whitehall,  and  marry  him  without  giving  the  king 
notice.  The  earl  of  Clarendon's  son,  the  lord  Combury,  ^vas  going  to  her  lodgings,  upon 
some  assignation  that  she  had  given  him  about  her  affiiirs,  knowing  nothing  of  her  intentions. 
He  met  the  king  in  the  door  coming  out  full  of  fury ;  and  he,  suspecting  that  lord  Combury 
was  in  the  design,  spoke  to  him  as  one  in  a  rage  that  forgot  all  decency,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  hear  lord  Combury  speak  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  aftemoon  he  heard  him 
with  more  temper,  as  he  himself  told  me.  Yet  this  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that  he 
resolved  to  take  the  seals  from  his  father.  The  king  said  to  the  lord  Lauderdale,  that  he 
had  talked  of  the  matt^  with  Sheldon,  and  that  he  convinced  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  lord  Clarendon  from  his  post  * ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  the  king  sent  for 
Sheldon,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  But  he  answered  nothing.  When  the  king 
insisted,  to  oblige  him  to  declare  himself^  he  said,  ^'  Sir,  I  wish  yon  would  put  away  this 
woman  that  you  keep."  The  king  upon  that  replied  sharply,  why  had  he  never  talked  to 
him  of  that  sooner,  but  took  this  occasion  now  to  speak  of  it.  Lauderdale  told  me,  he 
had  all  this  from  tlie  king ;  and  that  the  king  and  Sheldon  had  gone  into  such  expos- 
tulations upon  it,  that  from  that  day  forward  Sheldon  could  nevtf  recover  the  king's 
oonfidence. 
The  seals  were  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 

*  CSarmdoii  ivw  displaced  through  the  influence  of  his  **  I  donht  Tory  much  that  the  throwing  off  an  old  Mrmnt, 

inveterate  enemj,  the  duchess  of  Cleyeland,  aided  by  the  who  has  served  the  crown  in  some  trust  near  thirtj  jmn, 

intrigues  of  sir  William  Coventry,  Mr.  Brounker,  Mr.  May,  without  any  suggestion  of  a  crime,  nay,  with  a  declaration 

and  others,  who  &voured  the  Roman  Catholic  JKirty.  of  innocence,  will  call  your  nujesty*s  justice  and  good. 

Charles  sent  the  duke  of  York  to  persuade  Clarendon  to  nature  in  question ;  and  men  will  not  know  how  securely 

resign  the  seals,  for  he  was  very  willing  to  snoak  away  to  serve  you,  when  they  see  it  is  in  the  power  of  throe  or 

from  the  commission  of  the  resolved  injustice  of  disgracing  four  persons  who  had  never  done  you  any  notable  service, 

so  able,  so  fiuthful,  and  so  old  a  servant.     But  the  chan-  nor  were  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  them  likely  to 

cellor  requested  an  audience,  and  then  personally  told  do  so,  to  dispose  your  majesty  to  so  ungrsdous  an  act.** 

Charles,  with  the  dignity  natural  to  integrity,  that  he  had  In  the  warmth  of  his  remonstrance,  Clarendon  says,  he 

no  suit  to  prefer,  or  aiguroents  to  divert  the  resolution  had  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 

that  had  been  taken,  but  humbly  to  request  that  he  might  ^'  with  some  reflections  and  cautions,  which  be  might  more 

be  informed  what  fkult  he  had  committed  that  had  drawn  advisedly  have  declined.** '  The  king  was  immovable  in 

upon  him  his  majesty*s  severity.    The  king  acknowledged  his  resolution,  and  the  conference,  sfter  lasting  two  hours, 

he  had  nothing  to  object  to  him,  for  he  had  been  faithful  terminated.     "  The  garden,  that  used  to  be  private,  had 

and  honest,  and  he  believed  that  never  king  had  a  better  now  many  in  it  to  observe  the  countenance  of  the  king, 

servant,  but  that  he  intended  to  remove  him  fivm  ofBco  when  he  came  from  the  room ;  and  when  the  chancellor 

to  assuage  the  anger  of  the  parliament,  and  secure  him  retired,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  lord  Arlington,  and 

from  its  attacks.    Moreover  that,  he  believed  that  he  him.  Mr.  May,  looked  together  out  of  her  <^ien  window  witit 

self  wished  to  resign.     To  this  Clarendon  replied,  that  he  great  gaiety  and  triumph." — Clarendon's  Continuadon  of 

would  never  have  it  understood,  that  he  had  willingly  his  Life,  438,  ftc     The  insult  was  so  marked,  and  before 

delivered  up  the  seals  at  a  time  when  his  majesty  stood  in  so  many,  that  Clarendon  could  not  restndn  himself  from 

need  of  honest  advises ;  and  that  he  would  never  seknow.  addressing  to  her  the  rebuke^i.-**  Madam,  if  yon  Uve,  fou 

ledge  the  removal  to  be  for  his  benefit,  because  it  was  a  will  grow  old :  **  a  reflection  which  would  Inaur  with  it  a 

declaration,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  that  he  was  blame-  warning,  and   a  bitter  antidpation.      On  the  30th  of 

worthy.    As  to  the  anger  of  the  parliament,  he  did  not  August,  1667,  Mr.  Secretary  Maurice  reluctantly  brought 

fear  that,  for  he  had  never  acted  in  any  transaction  in  a  to  Clarendon  a  message  requiring  him  to  redgn  the  seal, 

way  that  he  feared  to  be  judged  strictly  by  the  law ;  and  No  sooner  was  it  delivered  to  the  king  in  his  doeot,  than 

if  the  parliament  should  act  injudiciously,  the  king  had  a  Mr.  May  came  and  kissed  his  majesty's  hand,  tolling  him 

controlling  power.    In  oondusion,  ssid  the  chancellor,  **  he  ww  now  king,  which  he  bad  never  been  before.** 
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then  in  great  esteem,  which  he  did  not  maintain  long  after  his  adyancement  His  study 
and  praotioe  lay  so  entirely  in  the  common  law,  that  he  never  seemed  to  apprehend  what 
equity  vras ;  nor  had  he  a  head  made  for  business,  or  for  such  a  court.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  and  had  very  serious  impressions  of  religion  on  his  mind.  He  had  been 
always  on  the  side  of  the  church ;  yet  he  had  great  tenderness  for  the  nonconformists :  and 
the  bishops  having  all  declared  for  lord  Clarendon,  except  one  or  two,  he,  and  the  new  scene 
of  the  ministry,  were  inclined  to  &vour  them  *.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been 
in  high  disgrace  before  lord  Clarendon's  fall,  came  upon  that  into  high  &vour,  and  set  up  for 
a  paUon  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  all  the  sects.  The  see  of  Chester  happened  to  fall 
vacaut  soon  after;  and  Doctor  Wilkins  was  by  his  means  promoted  to  that  see.  It  was  no 
small  prejudice  to  him,  that  he  was  recommended  by  so  bad  a  man.  Wilkins  had  a  courage 
in  him  that  could  stand  against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches  with  whicli  iU- 
natured  clergymen  studied  to  load  him.  He  said,  he  was  called  for  by  the  king,  without 
any  motion  of  his  own,  to  a  public  station,  in  which  he  would  endeavour  to  do  all  the  good 
he  could,  without  considering  the  ill  e£Fects  that  it  might  have  on  himself.  The  king  had 
such  a  command  of  himself,  that  when  his  interest  led  him  to  serve  any  end,  or  to  court  any 
sort  of  men,  he  did  it  so  dexterously,  and  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity,  that  till  men  were  wdll 
practised  in  him,  he  was  apt  to  impose  on  them.  He  seemed  now  to  go  into  moderation  and 
comprehension  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  both  Bridgnum  and  Wilkins  believed  he  was  in 
earnest  in  it :  though  there  was  nothing  that  the  popish  counsels  were  more  fixed  in,  than  to 
oppose  all  motions  of  that  kind.  But  the  king  saw  it  was  necessary  to  recover  the  affieo- 
tions  of  his  people.  And,  since  the  church  of  England  was  now  gone  off  from  him,  upon 
lord  Clarendon's  disgrace,  he  resolved  to  shew  some  favour  to  the  sects,  both  to  soften  them, 
and  to  force  the  others  to  come  back  to  their  dependence  upon  him. 

He  began  also  to  express  his  concerns  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  and  he  brought  about  the 
peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  French  king  pretended,  that  by  the  law  of  Bra- 
bant, his  queen,  as  the  heir  of  die  late  king  of  Spain's  first  marriage,  though  a  daughter, 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  young  king  of  Spain,  the  heir  of  the  second  venter,  without  any 
regard  to  the  renunciation  of  any  succession  to  his  queen,  stipulated  by  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  was  upon  that  pretension  like  to  ov^run  the  Netherlands.  Temple  was  sent 
over  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  by  which  some  parts  of  Flanders  were  pelded 
up  to  France,  but  a  barrier  was  preserved  for  the  security  of  Holland  f .  Into  this  the  king 
of  Sweden,  tiien  a  child,  was  engaged ;  so  it  was  called  the  Triple  Alliance.  I  will  say  no 
more  of  that,  since  so  particular  an  account  is  given  of  it  by  him  who  could  do  it  best, 
Temple  himself.  It  was  certainly  the  masterpiece  of  king  Charles's  life ;  and,  if  he  had 
stuck  to  it,  it  would  have  been  both  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  his  reign.  This  disposed 
his  people  to  forgive  all  that  was  passed,  and  to  renew  their  confidence  in  him,  which  was 
mudi  liiaken  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Dutch  war. 

The  parliament  were  upon  their  first  opening  set  on  to  destroy  lord  Clarendon.  Some  of 
his  friends  went  to  him  a  few  d&ys  before  the  parliament  met,  and  told  him,  many  were  at 
work  to  find  out  matter  of  accusation  against  him.  He  best  knew,  what  could  be  brought 
against  him  with  any  truth ;  for  falsehood  was  infinite,  and  could  not  be  guessed  at.  They 
desired  he  would  trust  some  of  them  with  what  might  break  out,  since  probably  nothing 
could  lie  concealed  against  so  strict  a  search.  And  the  method  in  which  his  friends  must 
manage  for  him,  if  there  was  any  mixture  or  alloy  in  him,  was  to  be  very  different  from  that 
they  could  use,  if  he  was  sure  that  nothing  could  be  brought  out  against  him.  The  lord 
Burlington  and  bishop  Morley  both  told  me,  they  talked  to  this  purpose  to  him.    Lord 


Orlando  Bridgmaii  vna  a  son  of  Dr.  Bridgman,  common  pleas.   His  ditgraoe  will  be  mentioned  in  a  Aituro 

_  of  Chester.   Whilst  only  a  pleader  his  practice  waa  page.     After  that  he  lived  in  retirement.     He  uraa  dead 

«ef7  extcnsiTe.    Mr.  Johnson,  hia  cleik,  the  editor  of  his  in  1682,  when  his  **  Conveyances**  were  published. 
*«  Conveyances,**  says,  in  the  pre&oe,  he  was  "the  groat         f  Sir  William  Temple   wrote   **  Memoirs**  of  this 

oncle,  not  only  of  his  fiDllow-suflerors,  but  of  the  whole  embassy,  but  afterwards  destroyed  them.   His  **  Memoirs  ** 

ftaiioii,  in  matters  of  law ;  his  very  enemies  not  thinking  of  his  subsequent  embassies  are  preserved. — 8wift*s  Pre* 

tknn  oacatea  secure  without  his  advice."    At  tho  Restora-  iaoe  to  the  Third  Fisrt  of  the  '*  Memoirs.'*    This  loss  is 

tioa,  Bridgman  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the   ex-  in  some  measure  supplied  by  sir  William*s  Letters.     To 

chequer,  and  presided  at  the  trial  of  tho  regicides.     In  a  theso  Burnet  seems  to  allude. 
sboit  time  no  was  advanced  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  tho 
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Clarendon  upon  that  told  them,  that,  if  either  in  matters  of  jnstioey  or  in  any  negotiations 
abroad,  he  had  ever  received  a  farthing,  he  gave  them  leave  to  disown  all  friendship  to  him. 
The  French  king  hearing  he  had  sent  for  all  the  books  of  the  LouTre  impression,  had  sent 
these  to  him,  which  he  took,  as  thinking  it  a  trifle,  as  indeed  it  was :  and  this  was  the  only 
present  he  ever  had  from  any  foreign  prince.  He  had  never  taken  any  thing  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  but  that  which  his  predecessors  had  claimed  as  a  right.  But  now  a  hue  and  cry 
was  sent  out  against  him ;  and  all  persons  who  had  heard  him  say  any  thing  that  could  bear 
an  ill  construction,  were  examined.  Some  thought  they  had  matters  of  great  weight  against 
him ;  and,  when  they  were  told  these  would  not  amount  to  high  treason,  they  desired  to 
know  what  would  amount  to  it. 

When  twenty-three  articles  were  brought  into  the  house  against  him,  the  next  day  he 
desired  his  second  son,  the  now  earl  of  Rochester,  to  acquaint  the  house,  that  he,  hearing 
what  articles  were  brought  against  him,  did,  in  order  to  ^e  dispatch  of  the  business,  desire 
that  those,  who  knew  best  what  their  evidence  was,  would  angle  out  any  one  of  the  articlea 
that  they  thought  could  be  best  proved ;  and,  if  they  could  prove  that,  he  would  submit  to 
the  censure  due  upon  them  all.  But  those  who  had  the  secret  of  this  in  their  hands,  and 
knew  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  resolved  to  put  the  matter  upon  a  preliminary,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  cause  to  hang  up  the  whole  affair,  and  fix  upon  the  lords  the 
denial  of  justice.  So,  according  to  some  few  and  late  precedents,  they  sent  up  a  general 
impeachment  to  the  lords'  bar  of  high  treason,  without  any  special  matter ;  and  demanded, 
that  upon  that  he  might  be  committed  to  prison.  They  had  reason  to  believe  the  lords 
would  not  grant  this ;  and  therefore  they  resolved  to  insist  on  it ;  and  reckoned,  that  when 
so  much  money  was  to  be  given,  the  king  would  prevail  vdth  the  lords.  Upon  this  occasion 
it  appeared,  that  the  private  animosities  of  a  court  could  carry  them  to  establish  the  most 
destructive  precedent  that  could  have  been  thought  on.  For  if  this  had  passed,  then  every 
minister  upon  a  general  impeachment  was  to  be  ruined,  though  no  special  matter  was  laid 
against  him.  Yet  the  king  himself  pressed  this  vehemently.  It  was  said,  the  very  sua* 
picion  of  a  house  of  commons,  especially  such  a  one  as  this  was,  was  enough  to  blast  a  man, 
and  to  have  him  secured ;  for  there  was  reason  to  think,  that  every  person  so  charged  would 
run  away,  if  at  liberty.  Lord  Clarendon  s  enemies  had  now  gone  Car.  They  thought  they  were 
not  safe  till  his  head  was  off;  and  they  apprehended,  that,  if  he  were  once  in  prison,  it  would  be 
easy  either  to  find,  or  at  least  to  bring  witnesses  against  him.  This  matter  is  all  in  print ;  so  I 
will  go  no  farther  in  the  particulars.  The  duke  was  at  this  time  taken  with  the  smaU-pox ;  so  he 
was  out  of  the  whole  debate.  The  peers  thought  that  a  general  accusation  was  only  a  clamour, 
and  that  their  dignities  signified  Uttle  if  a  clamour  was  enough  to  send  them  to  prison.  All 
the  earl  of  Clarendon's  friends  pressed  the  king  much  on  his  behalf,  that  he  might  be  suffered 
to  go  off  gently,  and  without  censure,  since  he  had  served  both  his  fother  and  himself  so 
long,  so  faitlifully,  and  with  such  success.  But  the  king  was  now  so  sharpened  against 
him,  that,  though  he  named  no  particulars,  he  expressed  a  violent  and  irreconcilable  aversion 
to  him ;  which  did  the  king  much  hurt,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  were  not  engaged  in  the 
party.  The  affiiir  of  the  king^s  marriage  was  the  most  talked  of,  as  that  which  indeed  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  in  any  sort  justify  such  a  severity.  Lord  Clarendon  did  protest, 
as  some  that  had  it  frt>m  himself  told  me,  that  he  had  no  other  hand  in  that  matter,  than 
as  a  councillor :  and  in  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himself.  After  many  debates  and  con- 
ferences, and  protestations,  in  which  the  whole  court  went  in  visibly  to  that,  which  was 
plainly  destructive  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  ministiy,  the  majority  of  the  house  stood 
firm,  and  adhered  to  their  first  resolution  against  commitment.  The  commons  were  upon 
that  like  to  carry  the  matter  fiir  against  the  peers,  as  denying  justice.  The  king  seeing  this, 
spoke  to  the  duke,  to  persuade  lord  Clarendon  to  go  beyond  sea,  as  the  only  expedient  that 
was  left,  to  make  up  the  breach  between  iiie  two  houses :  and  he  let  fidl  some  words  of 
kindness,  in  case  he  ^ould  comply  with  this.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  all  obedience  and 
submission ;  and  was  charmed  vdth  those  tender  words,  that  the  king  had  said  of  him.  So, 
partly  to  serve  the  king«  and  save  himself  and  his  fiunily,  but  chiefly  that  he  might  not  be 
the  occasion  of  any  difference  between  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  had  heartily  espoused  his 
interest,  he  went  privately  beyond  sea,  and  wrote  a  letter  from  Calais  to  the  house  of  lords. 
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protesting  his  innocence  in  all  the  points  objected  to  him,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  oat  of  the 
kingdom  for  fear,  or  out  of  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  only  that  he  might  not  be  the 
unhappy  occasion  of  any  difference  between  the  two  houses,  or  of  obstructing  public  bunnese. 
Tliis  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  But  his  enemies  called  it  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  a  flying 
from  justice  :  such  colours  will  people  give  to  the  most  innocent  actions  *. 

A  bill  was  brought  in,  banishing  him  the  king^s  dominions  under  pain  of  treason  if  he  should 
return :  and  it  was  made  treason  to  correspond  with  him,  without  leave  from  the  king.  This  act 
did  not  pass  without  much  opposition.   It  was  said,  there  was  a  known  course  of  law  when  any 
man  fled  from  justice ;  and  it  seemed  against  the  common  course  of  justice,  to  make  all  corre- 
sponding with  him  treason,  when  he  himself  was  not  attainted  of  treason ;  nor  could  it  be  just  to 
banish  him,  unless  a  day  were  given  him  to  come  in ;  and  then,  if  he  did  not  come  in,  he  might 
hiGur  the  punishment  upon  contempt.   The  duke,  whom  the  king  had  employed  to  prevail  with 
him  to  withdraw  himself,  thought  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  press  the  matter  home  on  the 
king ;  which  he  did  so  warmly,  that  for  some  time  a  coldness  between  them  was  very  visible. 
Tlie  part  the  king  had  acted  in  this  matter  came  to  be  known ;  and  was  much  censured,  as 
there  was  just  cause  for  it.     The  vehemence  that  he  shewed  in  this  whole  matter  was 
imputed  by  many  to  very  different  causes.     Those  who  knew  him  best,  but  esteemed  him 
least,  said  to  me  on  this  occasion,  that  all  the  indignation  that  appeared  in  him  on  this  head, 
was  founded  on  no  reason  at  all ;  but  was  an  effect  of  that  easiness,  or  rather  laziness  of 
nature,  that  made  him  comply  with  every  person  that  had  the  greatest  credit  with  him. 
The  mistress  f,  and  the  whole  bedchamber^  were  perpetually  railing  at  him.    This,  by  a  sort 
of  infection,  possessed  the  king,  who,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  much  thinking, 
did  commonly  go  into  any  thing  tliat  was  at  the  present  time  the  easiest,  without  consider- 
ing what  might  at  any  other  time  follow  on  it.     Thus  the  lord  Clarendon  fell  under  the 
eommon  iate  of  great  ministers,  whose  employment  exposes  them  to  envy,  and  draws  upon 
them  the  indignation  of  all  who  are  disappointed  in  their  pretensions.     Their  friends  do 
gisncrally  shew,  that  tliey  are  only  the  friends  of  their  fortunes ;  and  upon  the  change  of 
fiavour  Ihey  not  only  forsake  them  in  their  extremity,  but  that  they  may  secure  to  themselves 
the  protection  of  a  new  favourite,  they  will  labour  to  redeem  all  that  is  passed,  by  turning 
MB  violently  against  them,  as  they  formerly  fowned  abjectly  upon  them :  and  princes  are  so 
Utile  sensible  of  merit  or  great  services,  that  they  sacrifice  their  best  servants,  not  only  when 
their  aflBurs  seem  to  require  it,  but  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a  mistress,  or  the  passion  of  a 
siring  favourite. 

I  vHll  end  this  relation  of  lord  Clarendon's  fiill  with  an  aooouni  of  his  two  sons.  The 
eldest,  now  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  is  a  man  naturally  sincere  :  he  is  a  friendly  and  good- 
natured  man.  He  keeps  an  exa<^  journal  of  all  that  passes,  and  is  punctual  to  tediousness  in 
all  thai  he  relates ;{:.  He  was  very  early  engaged  in  great  secrets ;  for  his  father,  apprehend- 
ing of  mrhat  fittal  consequence  it  would  have  been  to  the  king^s  affairs,  if  his  correspondence 


*  le  !•  bo3roDd  contndietion  that  the  retiromcnt  of 
duvodoQ  into  ex3e  wm  not  tho  tuggettion  of  hit  own 
tern,  »*^  wu  in  direct  oppodtion  to  his  own  withes. 
The  Botivo  that  induced  his  voluntary  withdnwil  wu  a 
4mn  to  aequicioo  in  the  repcatedlj  and  nigcntljr  ezprctsed 
diniii  of  the  king ;  and  to  terminate  the  collision  that 
iMd  taken  plaee  between  the  two  houses  gf  parliament. 
M.  Ravigny,  the  French  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Here- 
IM,  rv^  the  dnke  of  York,  sueocssiTelj  niged  upon  him 
llie  ki^'a  wiab  ;  and  though  his  majesty  would  not  grant 
lt«i  A  imsa,  jet  he  pledged  his  word  that  his  passsge 
•honld  be  unintoiTupted.  The  dispute  between  the  houses 
of  lotda  and  commons  arose  from  the  first  refusing  to  order 
Clamdoo  into  custody  until  some  specific  charges  were 
cxhiUtod  againat  him.  The  peers  persisted  in  this  refusal, 
which  »>  opgcrod  the  king,  that  he  entertained  a  propo- 
ntioD  for  ■cndtBir  a  file  of  soldiers  to  his  house,  and  con* 
^vting  lilm  thence  to  the  Tower.  The  lieutenant  of  this 
Bffi^oa  wna  eren  odTiied  of  the  earl's  probable  arrival,  and 
**  that  ho  ahottld  not  treat  him  with  more  civility  than 
h»  did  othe/  prisooen*'*    The  last  mctMgo  to  Clarendon 


recommending  him  to  withdraw  eoming  to  him  from  the 
king,  and  stating  '*  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  speedily  to  be  gone,**  he  resolved  to  set  off  that 
night.  This  was  Saturday,  the  29th  of  November,  1 667, 
and  he  proceeded  in  a  coach  with  two  servants,  aocom- 
pan*.ed  by  hb  two  sons  and  some  friends  on  horseback,  to 
Erith.  Here  he  embarked,  but  from  contrary  winds  did 
not  land  at  Calais  until  afier  a  lapse  of  three  days.  From 
thb  place  he  wrote  a  defence  to  the  house  of  lords,  which 
so  chagrined  his  enemies,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman! — Continuation  of  Clarendon*s  Life, 
450 — 459,  fol.  His  son,  liawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Roehes. 
tcr,  has  left  an  excellent  and  most  interesting  paper,  rela- 
tive to  his  fiitlier*s  banishment,  and  subsequent  conduct, 
too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  note.  See  it  in  the  Claren- 
don Papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Singer,  L  645,  fte. 

t  The  duchess  of  Cleveland. 

X  This  with  his  Letters,  ftc.  entitled  "  Conespondenco 
of  tho  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Bochciter,**  htt  been 
published,  edited  by  Ms.  Singer* 
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had  been  discovered  by  niifaithfiil  secretaries,  en^ged  him  when  very  yonng  to  write  all  his 
letters  to  England  in  cypher,  so  that  he  was  generally  half  the  day  writing  in  cypher,  or 
decyphering,  and  was  so  discreet,  as  well  as  faithful,  that  nothing  was  ever  discovered  by 
him.  He  continued  to  be  stiU  the  person  whom  his  father  trusted  most,  and  was  the  most 
beloved  of  all  the  family ;  for  he  was  humble  and  obliging,  though  sometimes  peevish.  His 
judgment  was  not  to  be  much  depended  on ;  for  he  was  much  carried  away  by  vulgar  preju- 
dices, and  fiilse  notions.  He  was  much  in  the  queen's  fkvour,  and  was  her  chamberlain  long. 
His  fathei's  being  so  violently  prosecuted  on  the  account  of  her  marriage,  made  that  she 
thought  herself  bound  to  protect  him  in  a  particular  manner.  He  was  so  provoked  at  the  ill 
usage  his  father  met  with,  that  he  struck  in  violently  with  the  party  that  opposed  the  court ; 
and  the  king  spoke  always  of  him  with  great  sharpness,  and  much  scorn  *.  His  brother, 
now  eari  of  Rochester,  is  a  man  of  fiur  greater  parts.  He  has  a  very  good  pen,  but  speaks 
not  gracefully.  He  was  thought  the  smoothest  man  in  the  court ;  and  during  all  the  dispute 
concerning  his  father,  he  made  his  court  so  dexterously,  that  no  resentments  ever  appeared 
on  that  head.  When  he  came  into  business,  and  rose  to  high  posts,  he  grew  violent ;  but 
was  thought  an  incorrupt  man.  He  has  high  notions  of  government,  and  thinks  it  must  be 
maintained  with  great  severity.  He  delivers  up  his  own  notions  to  his  party,  that  he  may 
lead  them.  He  passes  for  a  sincere  man,  and  seems  to  have  too  much  heat  to  be  false  -f . 
Morley  was  long  dean  of  the  chapel ;  but  he  stuck  so  to  the  lord  Clarendon,  that  he  was  sent 
into  his  diocese ;  and  Crofts,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  made  dean  in  his  room.  Crofts  was 
a  warm  devout  man,  but  of  no  discretion  in  his  conduct ;  so  he  lost  ground  quickly.  He 
used  much  freedom  with  the  king,  but  it  was  in  the  wrong  place,  not  in  private,  but  in  the 
pulpit  X» 

*  Henry  Hyde,  lord  Combuiy,  and  on  the  death  of  the  vrho  died  in  1711f  124-168.— Wood's  FWti  Oxon.  ISl. 

chancellor,  earl  of  Clarendon,  wai  the  eldest  son  of  that  BumeVs  character  of  Rochester  seems  to  be  coincident 

great  statesman.     He  ^ras   bom  in  1638.     After  the  ynih  that  of  other  contemporaries.     Mackay  and  lord 

Beatoration  he  vas  created  a  knight  of  the  bath,  master  Dartmouth  agree  in  acknowledging  his  abilities,  as  well 

of  arts  at  Oxford,  and  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  as  the  fadlity  with  which  his  anger  could  be  excited. 

Though  disgraced   by  James,  the  university  of  Oxford  **  I  never  knew,**  says  the  latter,  ^*  a  man  that  was  so  soon 

made  him  its  high  steward.     His  subsequent  promotions  put  in  a  passion,  that  was  so  long  before  he  could  bring 

and  misfortunes  will  be  mentioned  in  other  pages.     He  himself  out  of  it,  in  which  he  would  say  things  that  were 

died  in  1709. — ^Memcnrs  of  Illustrious  Persons  who  died  never  forgot  by  any  body  but  himself.    He  therefore  had 

in  1711,  116-123;  Collinses  Peerage;  Walpole's  Royal  always  more  enemies  than  he  thought,  though  he  had  aa 

and  Noble  Authors ;  Vf^ood's  Fasti.     Burnet's  estimate  many  professedly  so,  as  any  man  of  his  time.** — ^Oxford 

of  hb  mental  abilities  is  too  low.    His  letters,  his  *'  His-  ed.  of  this  work. 

tory  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,"  and  his  ^'  Account  of  the  {  Dr.  Herbert  Croft  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Tombs  in  Winchester  Cathedral,"  shew  him  to  have  had  upright,  consdentiom  men  of  his  time.  He  was  induced 
a  correct  judgment,  and  a  cultivated  miud.  A  man  who  by  the  example  of  his  father,  and  the  persuasions  of  the 
eould  suffisr  neglect  and  oppression  as  he  did  without  Douay  priests,  to  conform  to  the  papal  church,  but  upon 
flinching  (torn  the  sentiments  and  conduct  that  attracted  his  return  to  England  and  conferring  with  Dr.  M Mton, 
the  punidiment,  could  not  have  been  an  unworthy,  or  bishop  of  Durham,  he  was  convinced  of  the  greater  con- 
inferior  character.  formity  with  the  scriptures  of  the  creed  of  the  English 

•f  Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  the  second  church,  and  returned  among  her  members.    This  was  not 

■on  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.     In  1661,  he  made  his  suggested  by  interest,  for  in  the  preamble  of  his  will,  he 

debut  in  public  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Oxford  makes  this  dying  profession : — **  I  do  in  all  hnmUe 

university.    Soon  after  he  proceeded,  with  lord  Crofts  and  manner  most  heartily  thank  God,  that  he  hath  been 

sir  Charlea  Berkeley,  to  the  court  of  France  for  the  pur-  most  graciously  pleased,  by  the  light  of  his  most  holy 

pose  of  congratulating  the  French  king  upon  the  birth  of  gospel,  to  recsU  me  fi«m  the  darkness  of  popish  errors 

the  dauphin.     When  he  returned  he  entered  upon  the  and  gross  supersUtions,  into  which  I  was  seduced  in  my 

duties  of  master  of  the  robes  to  the  king,  having  previously  younger  days,  and  to  settle  me  in  the  true  ancient  catho- 

held  an  oflElcial  appointment  about  die  duke  of  York,  lie  and  apostolic  faith  professed  by  our  church  of  England,** 

When   the  house  of  commons    impeached  his  fother,  Ac.     His  dinnterestedness  is  further  shewn  by  his  steady 

Mr.  Hyde  defended  him  with  a  firmness,  filial  feding,  refusal  of  all  better  preferment  than  the  bishopric  of  Here- 

and  d^nity,  that  must  have  raised  him  in  the  estimation  ford,  then  not  worth  more  than  800/.  per  annum.     Con- 

of  every  woothy  mind.     In  1676,  he  was  sent  as  ambas-  scientious  scruples  induced  him  to  wish  even  to  resign 

aador-«xtnordinaiy  to  the  king  of  Poland.    His  **  Diary,**  this.     His  government  of  his  diocese  was  admirable.    His 

during  the  embasnges,  has  lately  been  edited  by  Mr.  9mr  loyalty  was  proved  by  his  suffering  with  untuccumbing 

gor,  among  others,  of  the  Clarendon  Papers.     His  subse-  fortitude  during  the  interregnum :   his  moderation  and 

quent  employments  will  be  mentioned  in  fiiture  pages.  Christian  charity  by  his  writings,  in  which  he  strenuously 

He  died  in  May,  1711.    With  his  brother,  lord  Clarendon,  endeavoured  to  reunite  the  dissenters  with  our  chureh, 

he  edited  his  fether*s  ^  History  of  the  Rebdlion.**    The  by  shewing  the  impropriety  of  differing  about  nop  ween- 

dedieation  in  the  second  volume  to  the  queen,  was  written  tials,  and  at  the  same  time  deprecating  all  perseeutioii. 

by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  haa  always  been  acknow-  Thus  favouring  toleration,  he  yet  opposed  most  strenuously 

ledged  as  a  masterly  production. — Memoirs  of  Persons  the  declaration  issued  by  James  the  Second*  which,  htr 
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The  king  was  highly  offended  at  the  behaviour  of  most  of  the  bishops ;  and  he  took  occa^ 
sion  to  vent  it  at  the  council-board.  Upon  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  some  disorders, 
and  of  some  conventicles,  he  said,  the  clergy  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  these  disorders ;  for  if 
tliey  had  lived  well,  and  had  gone  about  their  parishes,  and  taken  pains  to  convince  the 
nonconformists,  the  nation  might  have  been  by  that  time  well  settled ;  but  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good  table.  This  I  read  in  a  letter  that 
sir  Robert  Murray  wrote  down  to  Scotland :  and  it  agrees  with  a  conversation,  that  the  king 
was  pleased  to  have  with  myself  once,  when  I  was  alone  with  him  in  his  closet.  While  we 
were  talking  of  the  ill  state  the  church  was  in,  I  was  struck  to  hear  a  prince  of  his  course 
of  life  so  much  disgusted  at  the  ambition,  covetousness,  and  the  scandals  of  the  clergy.  He 
said,  if  the  clergy  had  done  their  part,  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  to  run  down  the  noncon- 
formists :  but,  he  added,  they  will  do  nothing,  and  will  have  me  do  every  thing  :  and  most 
of  them  do  worse  than  if  they  did  nothing.  He  told  me,  he  had  a  chaplain,  that  was  a  very 
honest  man,  but  a  very  great  blockhead,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  living  in  Suffolk,  that 
was  full  of  that  sort  of  people  :  he  had  gone  about  among  them  from  house  to  house,  though 
he  could  not  imagine  what  he  could  say  to  them ;  for,  he  said,  he  was  a  very  silly  fellow ; 
but  that,  he  believed,  his  nonsense  suited  their  nonsense,  for  he  had  brought  them  all  to 
church  :  and,  in  reward  of  his  diligence,  he  had  given  him  a  bishopric  in  Ireland. 

Bridgman  and  Wilkins  set  on  foot  a  treaty,  for  a  comprehension  of  such  of  the  dissenters 
as  could  be  brought  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  a  toleration  of  the  rest.  Hale,  then 
chief  justice,  concurred  with  them  in  the  design.  TiUotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Burton  joined 
also  in  it.  Bates,  Manton,  and  Baxter  were  called  for  on  the  side  of  the  presbyterians  *. 
And  a  project  was  prepared,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  things  that  the  king  had  promised 
by  his  declaration  in  the  year  1660.  Only  in  the  point  of  re-ordination  this  temper  was 
proposed,  that  those  who  had  presb3rteriaa  ordination  should  be  received  to  serve  in  the 
church  by  an  imposition  of  hands,  accompanied  with  words  which  imported,  that  the  person 
so  ordained  was  received  to  serve  as  a  minister  in  the  church  of  England.  This  treaty 
became  a  common  subject  of  discourse.  All  lord  Clarendon's  friends  cried  out,  that  the 
church  was  undermined  and  betrayed :  it  was  said,  the  cause  of  the  church  was  given  up,  if 
we  yielded  any  of  those  points,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  disputing :  if  the  sec- 
taries were  humble  and  modest,  and  would  tell  what  would  satisfy  them,  there  might  be 
soma  colour  for  granting  some  concessions ;  but  it  was  unworthy  of  the  church  to  go  and 
court,  or  treat  with  enemies,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  think,  that  after  we  had  departed 
from  our  grounds,  which  was  to  confess  we  had  been  in  the  wrong,  that  we  should  gain 
much  by  it,  unless  it  was  to  bring  scorn  and  contempt  on  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  said,  the  nonconformists  could  not  legally  meet  together,  to  offer  any  schemes  in  the 
name  of  their  party :  it  was  well  enough  known,  what  they  had  always  excepted  to,  and 

obiervod,  covertlj  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  the  papal  much,  and  queen  Maiy  wu  in  the  constant  hahit  of  read, 

rel^ion.    He  resigned  hii  royal  chaplaincy,  and  rodred  ing  his  works.     Lord  Keeper  Bridgman  having  declared 

from  eoart  diagnsted  vith  its  iireclaimahle  immorality,  from  the  hench  that  in  the  oath  prescribed  by  **  the  Five. 

He  died  in  Ins  diocese  in  the  year  1691. — Wood's  AthensD  Mile  Act,**  the  words  **  endeavour  to  change  the  govern- 

Oxon« ;  Biegraphia  Brit,  by  Kippis.    It  is  curious  that  ment  in  church,**  meant  only   "  unlawful  endeavour," 

Dr.  Bomet  should  have  written  an  antagonbt  pamphlet  Dr.  Bates  and  about  twenty  other  presbyterian  divines 

to  eiie  hy  Dr.  Croft,  in  which  the  latter  advocated  tolera-  took  the  oath,  though  Mr.  Baxter  was   not  satisfied  by 

tioD  and  eomprehension  of  the  presbyterians  by  our  church,  his  reasons  for  doing  so.     He  died  in  1 699,  aged  seventy- 

Not  having  seen  the  pamphlets,  I  cannot  decide  upon  what  four.-»Calamy*s  Account  of  Ejceted  Ministers ;  Howe's 

polnta  they  differ.     We  see,  in  the  text,  Bumet  thought  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Bates ;  Biog.  Britannica. 
the  other  wanted  **  discretion.'*  Thomas  Manton,  another  leading  divine  among  the 

*  William  Batm  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  presbyterians,  like  tho  preceding  clergyman,  was  at  the 

moat  exoeUent  of  the  nonceofbrmist  divines.     At  the  Restoration  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  doctor 

time  of  tlie  Beatoration,  when  Charles  the  Second  hypo-  of  divinity  by  royal  mandamus,  though  he  had  previously 

crilkaUy  courted  the  asaistance  of  all  sects,  he  vras  made  held  the  same  office  in  the  household  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

one  of  the  royal  chaplains.    It  is  said  by  Calamy,  that  if  He  was  rector  of  St.  Paurs,  Covent  Garden,  and  might, 

Bates  would  have  conformed  to  the  established  church,  he  if  he  would  have  conformed,  have  had  the  deanery  of 

mi^t  have  been  rsisod  to  any  bishopric  of  the  kingdom.  Rochester.     By  the  Bartholomew  Act  he  lost  his  prefeN 

Tf  be  had,  it  would  not  have  exceeded  his  merits.    Arch-  ment,  and  suffered  imprisonment  for  preaching  elsewherow 

bishop  Tillotaen,  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  lord  chancellor  He  died  in  1677,  aged  fifty-seven.     Dr.  Bates  preaohed 

FSndi,  and  noanj  other  diatinguished  persons,  wero  among  his   funeral   sermon.      See   this,  and  his  **  Lifb,**  by 

Ilia  pecBonal  frieoda.     William  the  Third  esteemed  him  Dr.  Harris;  also  Wood*s  Athems  Oxon.  600,  fol 
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what  would  probably  bring  over  most  of  the  pre8b3rteriaii8 ;  each  a  yielding  in  9ome  leaaer 
matters  would  be  no  reproach,  but  an  honour  to  the  church ;  that,  how  much  soever  she 
might  be  superior,  both  in  point  of  argument  and  of  power,  she  would  yet  of  her  own  accord, 
and  for  peace  sake,  yield  a  great  deal  in  matters  indifferent :  the  apostles  complying  with 
many  of  the  obeervances  of  the  Jews,  and  the  offers  that  the  church  of  Africa  made  to  the 
Donatists  were  much  insisted  on :  the  fears  of  popery,  and  the  progress  that  atheism  was 
making,  did  alarm  good  and  wise  men :  and  they  thought,  every  thing  that  could  be  done 
without  sin,  ought  to  be  done  towards  the  healing  our  divisions.  Many  books  were  upon 
that  account  written,  to  expose  the  pre8b3rterians,  as  men  of  fake  notions  in  religion,  which 
led  to  antinomianism,  and  wliich  would  soon  carry  them  into  a  dissolution  of  morals,  under 
a  pretence  of  being  justified  by  faith  only,  without  works.  The  three  volumes  of  the 
Friendly  Debate,  though  written  by  a  very  good  man,  and  with  a  good  intent,  had  an  ill 
effect  in  sharpening  people's  spirits  too  much  against  them.  But  the  most  virulent  of  all 
that  wrote  against  the  sects  was  Parker,  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Oxford  by  king  James ; 
who  was  full  of  satirical  vivacity,  and  was  considerably  learned ;  but  was  a  man  of  no 
judgment,  and  of  as  little  virtue,  and  as  to  religion,  rather  impious.  After  he  had  for  some 
years  entertained  the  nation  with  several  virulent  books,  written  with  much  life,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  liveliest  droll  of  tlie  age,  who  wrote  in  a  burlesque  strain,  but  with  so  pecu- 
liar and  so  entertaining  a  conduct,  that,  from  the  king  down  to  the  tradesman,  his  books 
were  read  with  great  pleasure.  Tliat  not  only  humbled  Parker,  but  the  whole  party  :  for 
the  author  cf  the  ^^  Rehearsal  Tiansprosed"  had  all  the  men  of  wit  (or,  as  the  French  phrase 
it,  all  the  laughers)  on  his  side  *.  But  what  advantages  soever  the  men  of  comprehension 
might  have  in  any  other  respect,  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  was  so  possessed 
against  them,  tliat  when  it  was  known  in  a  succeeding  session,  that  a  bill  was  ready  to  be 
offered  to  the  house  for  that  end,  a  veiy  extraordmaiy  vote  passed,  that  no  bill  to  that 
purpose  should  be  received. 

An  act  passed  in  this  session  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London,  which  gave  lord  chief 
justice  Hale  a  great  reputation :  for  it  was  drawn  with  so  true  a  judgment,  and  so  great 
foresight,  that  the  whole  city  was  raised  out  of  its  ashes,  without  any  suits  of  law ;  which, 
if  that  bill  had  not  prevented  them,  would  liave  brought  a  second  charge  on  the  city,  not 
much  less  than  the  fire  itself  had  been.  And  upon  that,  to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe, 
London  was  in  four  years'  time  rebuilt,  with  so  much  beauty  and  magnificence,  that  we  who 
saw  it  in  both  states,  before  and  after  the  fire,  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  wondering  where 
the  wealth  could  be  found,  to  bear  so  vast  a  loss  as  was  made  by  the  fire,  and  so  prodigious 
an  expense  as  was  laid  out  in  the  rebuilding  it.  This  did  demonstrate  that  the  intrinsio 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  very  high,  when  it  could  answer  such  a  dead  charge, 

I  return  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court  Lord  Clarendon's  enemies  thought  they  were  not 
safe,  as  long  as  the  duke  had  so  much  credit  with  the  king,  and  the  duchess  had  so  much 
power  over  him  :  so  they  fell  on  propositions  of  a  strange  nature  to  ruin  them.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  pressed  the  king  to  own  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  motlier ; 
and  he  undertook  to  get  witnesses  to  attest  it.  Tlie  duke  of  York  told  me,  in  general,  that 
there  was  much  talk  about  it,  but  he  did  not  descend  to  particulars.  The  earl  of  Carlisle 
offered  to  begin  the  matter  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  king  would  not  consent  to  this :  yet 
he  put  it  by  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  them  all  conclude,  he  wislied  it  might  be  done,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  about.  These  discourses  were  all  carried  to  the  duke  of 
-Monmouth,  and  got  fatally  into  his  head.  "Wlien  the  duke  talked  of  tliis  matter  to  me 
in  the  year  seventy-three,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  the  king  Imd  still  the  same  inclina- 
tions ?  He  said  he  believed  not :  he  thought  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  not  spirit  enough 

*  Dr.  Sftmuel  Purker  vm  a  dctpiable  man.     Hit  that  he  would  not  let  probity  or  conKicDco  be  in  tho  my  of 

talonta  onlj  afford  a  proof^  and  thcroforo  canto  for  n^ret,  worldly  pivfenuont.     He  was  a  pretbyterian  at  firat,  then 

that  genint  and  int^ritjr  are  not  intcparablc.    It  was  his  a  member  of  tho  established  eliurch,  and,  finally,  popishly 

**  Discoune  of  EcclesiastiGal  Polity  **   tliat  called  forth  inclined.    He  was  only  forty-seven   when  ho  died,  in 

Andrew  Marvell's  satire  mentionod  in  the  text.     His  1687. — ^Wood's  Athenn  Ozon. ;  NiehoPs  Life  of  Bow- 

aoecptaaco  of  tho  presidency  of  Msfdalcn  College  from  yer.    Dr.  Parker's  **  History  of  his  own  Timca,*'  edited 

king  James  the  Second,  and  still  more  his  Defence  of  the  by  his  too,  coatains  loino  interettiag  partieulan  of  this 
docuino  of  tnuisubita&tiation  and  taiat-wonhlpi  4iewed 
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to  think  of  it :  and  he  commended  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  so  highly  as  to  say  to  me, 
that  the  hopes  of  a  crown  could  not  work  on  her  to  do  an  unjust  thing.  I  thought  he  gave 
that  matter  too  much  countenance  hy  calling  the  duke  of  Monmouth  nephew :  hui  he  said 
it  pleased  the  king.  When  the  party  saw  they  could  make  nothing  of  the  hnsiness  of  the  duke 
of  Monmonth,  they  tried  next  hy  what  methods  they  could  get  rid  of  the  queen  ;  that  so 
the  king  might  marry  another  wife :  for  the  king  had  children  hy  so  many  different  crea- 
tures, that  they  hoped  for  issue,  if  he  had  a  wife  capable  of  any.  Some  thought,  the  queen 
and  he  were  not  legally  married :  but  the  avowing  a  marriage,  and  the  living  many  years  in 
that  state,  did  certainly  supply  any  defect  in  point  of  form.  Others  pretended,  she  waa 
barren  from  a  natural  cause,  and  that  seemed  equivalent  to  impotence  in  men.  But  the  king 
often  said,  he  was  sure  she  had  once  miscarried.  This,  though  not  overthrown  by  such  an 
evidence,  could  never  be  proved ;  unless  the  having  no  children  was  to  be  concluded  a  bar- 
renness :  and  the  dissolving  a  marriage  on  such  an  account  could  neither  be  justified  in  law 
or  oonsdenoe.  Other  stories  were  given  out  of  the  queen's  person,  which  were  false :  for  I 
saw  in  a  letter  under  the  king's  own  hand  that  the  marriage  was  consummated.  Others 
talked  of  polygamy :  and  officious  persons  were  ready  to  thrust  themselves  into  any  thing, 
that  could  contribute  to  their  advancement.  Lord  Lauderdale  and  sir  Robert  Murray  asked 
my  opinion  of  these  things.  I  said,  I  knew  speculative  people  could  say  a  great  deal,  in 
the  way  of  argument  for  polygamy,  and  divorce :  yet  these  things  were  so  decried,  that  they 
were  rejected  by  all  Christian  societies :  so  that  all  such  propositions  would  throw  us  into 
great  convulnons ;  and  entail  war  upon  us,  if  any  issue  came  from  a  marriage  so  grounded*. 
An  accident  happened  at  that  time,  that  made  the  discoursing  of  those  matters  the  common 
subject  of  conversation.  The  lord  Roos,  afterwards  earl  of  Rutland,  brought  proofs  of  adul- 
tery against  his  wife ;  and  obtained  a  sentence  of  divorce  in  the  spiritual  court :  which 
amounting  only  to  a  separation  from  bed  and  board,  he  moved  for  a  bill  dissolving  the  bond, 
and  enabling  him  to  marry  another  wife.  The  duke  and  all  his  party  apprehended  the  con- 
sequences of  a  parliamentary  divorce  :  so  they  opposed  this  with  great  heat :  and  almost  all 
the  bishops  were  of  that  side :  only  Coein  f  and  Wilkins,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and 
Chester,  were  for  it.  And  the  king  was  as  earnest  in  the  setting  it  on,  as  the  duke  was  in 
opposing  it.  The  zeal  which  the  two  brothers  expressed  on  that  occasion  made  all  people 
conclude,  that  they  had  a  particular  concern  in  the  matter.  The  bill  passed :  and  upon  that 
precedent  some  moved  the  king,  that  he  would  order  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  divorce  him 
from  the  queen.  This  went  so  fieur,  that  a  day  was  agreed  on  for  making  the  motion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  as  Mr.  May,  of  the  privy  purse,  told  me ;  (who  had  the  greatest  and 
longest  share  in  the  king's  secret  confidence  of  any  man  in  that  time ;  for  it  was  never  broken 
oSj  though  often  shaken,  he  being  in  his  notions  against  every  thing  that  the  king  was  for, 

*  One  of  the  most  ditrepntable  of  our  nothor's  acts  is  be  urged  for  Burnet  but  that  he  consented  to  write 

eemieeCed  with  this  subject.     He  oonfesses  in  the  text  sgiinst  his  conscience,  because  he  thought  tlie  birth  of 

•that  the  dissolution  of  the  king*s  mairiage  could  not  be  legal  offspring  to  the  king  was  necessary  for  the  interests 

justified  either  in  law  or  oonidence ;  jet  of  a  project  to  of  England.     Yet  Bumet*s  knowledge  of  history,  to  my 

permit  his  majesty  to  hsTO  more  than  one  wife  he  spoke  nothing  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  ought  to  have 

with  Um  reprehension.    Of  this  last  opinion  I  am  willing  taught  him  that  no  action  is  expedient  that  is  not  good. 
to  admit  thttt  he  might  plead  much  in  extenuation :  God's         f  Dr.  John  Cosin  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  one  of  the 

&Toared  people — David,  the  man  *^  after  Ood*s  heart" —  most  upright,  learned,  and  munificent  prelates  that  ever 

were  polygamists ;  and  as  marriage  is  certainly  only  a  civil  added  dignity  to  the  English  church.  At  the  same  time  it  is 

esatnet.  Bamet  puts  a  plundity  of  wives  upon  the  jnst  but  justice  to  remark  that  he  was  a  lover  of  things  as  they 

feodsf  when  he  quotes  the  strongest  aigument  against  it  are-ljie  opposed  the  petition  of  the  county  of  Durham 

by  observing  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  laws,  sad  it  is  rejected  for  permission  to  return  members  of  parliament,  because 

by  all  Christian  societies.     Notwithstanding  the  opinions  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  privileges  of  his  bishop. 

^«s  eApKissed  it  appears  to  be  too  true,  that  Burnet  ric!    If  he  was  somewhat  too  superstitions,  the  failing 

wnUe  two  tieatises,  one  maintaining  that  a  divorce  is  showed  itself  in  the  amiable  form  of  having  a  profound 

justifiable  if  a  wile  proves  to  be  nnfruitfal,  and  the  other  reverence  for  everything  connected  with  the  worship  of 

coodading  with  these  words,  **  I  see  nothing  so  strong  God.  During  tlie  twelve  years  he  presided  over  the  see  of 

a^nst  polygamy  as  tobalanoe  the  great  and  viubleimmi-  Durham  he  spent  nearly  80,000/.  in  public  and  private 

ncDthasaids  that  bang  over  so  many  thcusaads,  if  it  be  benefactions.      He  died  in  January  1672,  aged  rather 

net  allowed.'*     Theae  papers  appear  to  have  been  written  more    than    seventy-seven — Hutchinson's    History    of 

at  the  suggestion  of  the  esjrl  of  Lauderdale,  and  were  copied  Durham ;  Smithes  Vita  Joannis  Cosini ;  Baslre*s  Funeral 

by  the  ardibishop  of  Olsagowin  the  year  1680.     Mr.  Sermon  on  Bishop  Cosin.     Cosin  suffered  much  from  the 

lligons  says  he  saw  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  persecution  of  the  parliament  during  the  interregnum.    B« 

the  honourable   Archibald  CampbelL— Be^l  Higgons*  continued  an  exile  in  France  until  the  restoration. 
Renaiks  on  Bishop  Bwnet,  158,  &c.  No  defipoeo  can 
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%oth  France,  popery,  and  arbHnuy  govemment ;  but  a  particnlar  sympathy  of  temper,  oxmI 
his  serving  the  king  in  his  vices,  created  a  confidence  much  envied,  and  often  attempted  to 
be  broken,  bnt  never  with  any  success  beyond  a  short  coldness :)  but  he  added,  when  he  told 
me  of  this  design,  that  three  days  before  the  motion  was  to  be  made,  the  king  called  for  him, 
and  told  him,  that  matter  must  be  let  alone,  for  it  would  not  do.  Thi»  disturbed  him  much : 
for  he  had  engaged  himself  for  in  laying  the  thing,  and  in  managing  those  who  were  to 
undertake  the  debate. 

At  this  time  the  court  fell  into  much  extravagance  in  masquerading :  both  king  and  queen, 
and  all  the  court,  went  about  masked,  and  came  into  houses  unknown,  and  danced  there  with 
a  great  deal  of  wild  frolic.     In  all  this  people  were  so  dii^ised,  that,  without  being  in  the 
secret,  none  could  distinguish  them.    They  were  canried  about  in  hackney  chairs.     Onoe  the 
queen's  chairmen,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  went  from  her :  so  she  was  alone,  and  was 
much  disturbed,  and  came  to  Whitehall  in  a  hackney  coach  :  some  say  it  was  in  a  cart.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  proposed  to  the  king,  that  he  would  give  him  leave  to  steal  her  away, 
and  send  her  to  a  plantation,  where  she  should  be  well  and  carefully  looked  to,  but  neyer 
heard  of  any  more  :  so  it  should  be  given  out,  that  she  had  deserted :  and  upon  that  it  would 
fall  in  with  some  principles  to  carry  an  act  for  a  divorce,  grounded  upon  the  pretence  of  a 
wilful  desertion.     Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me,  that  the  lung  himself  rejected  this  with  horror. 
He  said,  it  was  a  wicked  thing  to  make  a  poor  lady  miserable,  only  because  she  was  his  wife, 
and  had  no  children  by  him,  which  was  no  fault  of  hers.     The  hints  of  this  broke  out :  for 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  could  conceal  nothing.     And  upon  that  the  eail  of  Manchester, 
then  lord  chamberlain,  told  the  queen,  it  was  neither  decent  nor  safe  for  her  to  go  about  in 
such  a  manner  as  she  had  done  of  late :  so  she  gave  it  over.     But  at  last  all  these  sehemct 
settled  in  a  proposition,  into  which  the  king  went ;  which  was  to  deal  with  the  queen's  con* 
fessor,  that  he  might  persuade  her  to  leave,  the  world,  and  to  turn  religious :  upon  whidi  the 
parliament  would  have  been  easily  prevailed  on  to  pass  a  divorce.    This  came  to  be  known : 
but  what  steps  were  made  in  it  were  never  known.     It  was  believed,  that  upon  this  the 
duchess  of  York  sent  an  express  to  Rome  with  the  notice  of  her  conversion ;  and  that  orders 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  all  about  the  qeeen  to  persuade  her  against  such  a  propontion,  if  any 
should  suggest  it  to  her.     She  herself  had  no  mind  to  .be  a  nun :  and  the  duchess  was  afraid 
of  seeing  another  queen :  and  the  mistress,  at  that  time  created  duchess  of  Cleveland,  knew 
that  she  must  be  the  first  sacrifice  to  a  beloved  queen :  and  she  reconciled  herself  upon  this 
to  the  duchess  of  York.     The  duke  of  Buckingham  upon  that  broke  with  her,  and  studied 
to  take  the  king  from  her  by  new  amours :  and  because  he  thought  a  gaiety  of  humour 
would  take  much  vnth  the  king,  he  engaged  him  to  entertain  two  pla3rers  one  after  another, 
Davies  and  Gwyn  *.     The  first  did  not  keep  her  hold  long :  but  Gwyn,  the  most  indiscreet 
and  most  vnld  creature  that  eyer  was  in  a  court,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  king^s  life  in 
great  favour,  and  was  maintained  at  a  vast  expense.     The  duke  of  Buckingham  told  me^ 
tiiat  when  she  was  first  brought  to  the  king,  she  asked  only  500/.  a  year :  and  the  king 
refdsed  it.     But  when  he  told  me  this,  about  four  years  after,  he  said,  she  had  got  of  the 
king  above  sixty  thousand  pounds.     She  acted  all  persons  in  so  lively  a  manner,  and  was 
such  a  constant  diversion  to  the  king,  that  even  a  new  mistress  could  not  drive  her  away. 
But,  after  all,  he  never  treated  her  vnth  the  decencies  of  a  mistress.    The  king  had  another 
mistress,  that  was  managed  by  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  dezgyman, 
Roberts :  in  whom  her  first  education  had  so  deep  a  root,  that,  though  she  fell  into  many 
scandalous  disorders,  with  very  dismal  adventures  in  them  all,  yet  a  principle  of  religion  was 
so  deep  laid  in  her,  that,  though  it  did  not  restrain  her,  yet  it  kept  alive  in  her  sudi  a  con- 
stant horror  at  sin,  that  she  was  never  easy  in  an  ill  course,  and  died  with  a  great  sense  of 
her  former  ill  life.     I  was  often  with  her  the  last  three  months  of  her  life.  Tlie  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  finding  that  she  had  lost  the  king,  abandoned  herself  to  great  disorders :  one  of 
which,  by  the  artifice  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  discovered  by  the  king  in  person, 
the  party  concerned  leaping  out  of  the  veindow.    She  also  spoke  of  the  king  to  ill  people  in 
such  a  manner,  as  brought  him  under  much  contempt.    But  he  seemed  insennble:  and 
though  libels  of  all  sorts  had  then  a  very  free  course,  yet  he  was  never  disturbed  at  it« 

*  MenMnn  of  these  and  othen  of  tbe  king's  concubioee  have  been  given  t€  p>  111. 
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The  thiee  most  eminent  wits  of  that  time,  on  whom  all  the  lively  libels  were  fastened, 
veie  the  earls  of  Dorset  and  Rochester,  and  sir  Charles  Sedley.  Lord  Dorset  was  a  generous 
good-natured  man.  He  was  so  oppressed  with  phlegm,  that  till  he  was  a  little  heated  with 
wine  he  scarcely  ever  spoke :  but  he  was  upon  that  exaltation  a  very  lively  man.  Never  was 
80  much  ill  nature  in  a  pen  as  in  his,  joined  with  so  much  good  nature  as  was  in  himself,  even 
to  excess ;  for  he  was  against  all  punishing  even  of  malefactors.  He  was  bountiful,  even  to 
run  himself  into  difficulties :  and  charitable  to  a  fault :  for  he  commonly  gave  aU  he  had 
about  him  when  he  met  an  object  that  moved  him.  But  he  was  so  lazy,  tiiat  though  the 
king  seemed  ko  court  him  to  lie  a  £sivourite,  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  that 
belonged  to  that  post.  He  hated  the  court,  and  despised  the  king,  when  he  saw  he  was 
neither  .generous  nor  tender-hearted  *.  "Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  naturally  modest, 
tiU  the  court  corrupted  him.  His  wit  had  in  it  a  peculiar  brightness,  to  which  none  could 
ever  aiiive.  He  gave  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  and  to  the  wildest  frolics  that 
a  wanton  wit  could  devise.  He  would  have  gone  about  the  streets  as  a  beggar,  and  made 
love  as  a  porter.  He  set  up  a  stage  as  an  Italian  mountebank.  He  was  for  some  yean 
always  drunk,  and  wid  ever  doing  some  mischief.  The  king  loved  his  company  for  the 
diversion  it  afibrded,  better  than  his  person  :  and  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  He 
took  his  revenges  in  many  libels.  He  found  out  a  footman  that  knew  all  the  court,  and  he 
fomiriied  him  with  a  red  coat  and  a  musket  as  a  sentinel,  and  kept  him  all  the  winter  long 
every  night,  at  the  doors  of  such  ladies,  as  he  believed  might  be  in  intrigues.  In  the  court  a 
sentinel  is  litUe  minded,  and  is  believed  to  be  posted  by  a  captain  of  the  guards  to  hinder  a 
combat :  so  this  man  saw  who  walked  about,  and  visited  at  forbidden  hours.  By  this  means 
brd  Rochester  made  many  discoveries.  And  when  he  was  well  furnished  with  materials,  he 
used  to  retire  into  the  country  for  a  month  or  two  to  write  libels.  Once,  being  drunk,  he  in- 
tended to  give  the  king  a  libel  that  he  had  written  on  some  ladies:  but  by  a  mistake  he  gave 
him  one  written  on  Imnself.  He  fell  into  an  ill  habit  of  body  :  and  in.several  fits  of  sickness 
ho  had  deep  remorses ;  for  he  was  guilty  both  of  much  impiety,  and  of  great  immoralities. 
But  as  he  recovered  he  threw  these  off,  and  turned  again  to  his  former  iU  courses.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  life  I  was  much  with  him,  and  have  written  a  book  of  what  passed  between  him 
and  me.  I  do  verily  believe,  he  was  then  so  entirely  changed,  that,  if  he  had  recovered,  he 
would  have  made  good  all  his  resolutions  t.    Sedley  had  a  more  sudden  and  copious  wit, 

*  Charles  SadcTille,  nzth  earl  of  Dorset  and  Middle-  employed  upon  it,  and  onlj  retouched  or  finished  it,  oa 
•ex,  Tvas  bom  in  1637.  His  character  has  been  elegantlj  the  memorable  evening.  Bnt  even  this,  whatever  it  may 
sketched  by  Prior,  and  the  chief  events  of  his  life  by  Dr.  subtract  from  his  ftdlity ,  leaves  him  his  coursge."  Bab- 
Johnson  :  from  the  latter  prodoction  the  foUovring  an  seouently  be  vras  a  gentleman  of  Charles  the  Second's 
eztaeta.  **  Thoogh  chosen  a  representative  of  East  Grin-  bedchamber,  and  his  VRpresentative  in  seveial  minor 
stsad  in  the  first  parliament  after  the  restoAtion,  he  under-  embassies.  On  the  death  of  his  nncle  the  earl  of  Middle- 
took  no  paUie  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotous  sex,  he  saoceeded  to  his  estates,  in  1674,  and  in  the  fol- 
■nd  lieentiooa  pleasnies  vriiich  yoang  men  of  high  rank,  lowing  year  was  raised  to  that  title  by  patent.  In  1677, 
wlio  aspired  to  be  thought  wits,  at  that  time  imsgined  on  the  death  of  his  fikther,  he  became  earl  of  Dorset.  Ejs 
thcneelvee  entitled  to  indulge.  One  of  these  frolics  opposition  to  James  the  Second,  and  promotion  under 
has,  by  the  industry  of  Wood,  come  down  to  posterity.  William,  will  be  noticed  in  future  pages.  He  died  in  1706. 
SsdcTiUey  who  was  then  lord  Bockhorst,  with  sir  Charles  *'  He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and  judgment  were  uni- 
Seiley  and  sir  Thomas  Ogloi  got  drunk  at  the  Cock  in  versally  confeesed,  and  whose  bounty  to  the  learned  and 
Bow  Street  by  Covent  Ganlen,  and,  going  into  the  bal-  witty  was  generally  known.  To  the  indulgent  affection 
eony,  exposed  themselves  to  the  populsice  in  Tory  indecent  of  the  public,  lord  Rochester  bore  smple  testimony  in  this 
postnea.  At  last,  as  ihey  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  remark:  I  kfuw  fWt  how  it  iSy  but  lord  Buekhurtt  map 
fiarth  naked,  and  hanngoed  the  populace  in  such  profime  do  what  he  wiiiy  pet  is  never  in  the  wrong  /  **  As  a 
language,  that  the  public  indignasion  was  awakened ;  the  poet,  Dr.  Johnson  observes  **  his  performances  are,  what 
crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and,  being  repulsed,  they  pretend  to  be,  the  eiAisions  of  a  man  of  wit;  gay, 
4fove  in  the  petformers  with  stones.  For  this  misdemea.  rigorous,  and  airy.**-^ohnson*s  lives  of  the  Poets ;  WaL 
Boor  Sedley  was  fined  500iL;  what  was  the  sentence  of  pole*s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
the  others  is  not  known."  SMikviUe,  then  lord  Bnck*  f  John  Wilmot»  earl  of  Rochester,  was  bom  in  1647, 
burst,  was  a  wlunteer  in  the  action  with  the  Dutdi,  when  and  died  in  1680.  Of  this  talented,  lioentiotts,  but 
their  adrnfrsl  Opdim  was  blown  up  in  his  iressel.  **  On  finally  rspentant  nobleman  nothing  ftirther  need  bo 
the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the  obseived  here,  as  many  notices  will  occur  in  subsequent 
coMcated  soBf  ,  To  all  tfou  taSee  new  Ofs  laadt  with  pages.  Those  wh6  wish  to  know  more  of  his  life  will 
•qwl  trsoquiUity  of  ii^nd  and  pramptitodo  of  wit.  find  a  memoir  in  Wood's  Athena  Oxoniensis ;  the  ch»- 
flsUom  any  splendid  atory  is  wholly  true.  I  have  heard  laeter  of  his  works  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  and 
ftem  the  hte  lord  Oirery,  who  was  likfliy  to  have  heredi-  the  narrstiTo  of  his  conversion  in  Burnet's  **  floan 
laiy  IntaQ^oaeo.  that  lord  Bockhurst  had  been  a  week  Passages  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester  •" 
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which  fomished  a  perpetual  nm  of  discourae :  but  he  was  not  eo  conrect  as  lord  Dorset  nor 
80  sparkling  as  lord  Rochester  *.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  loved  to  have  these  much  about 
him :  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  monstrous  course  of  studied  immoralities  of  the  worst 
kinds ;  he  was  so  full  of  mercury,  that  he  could  not  fix  long  in  any  friendship,  or  to  any 
design.  Bennet  (now  made  lord  Arlington)  and  he  fell  out :  Berniet  was  all  cunning  and 
artifice,  and  so  could  not  hold  long  with  him,  who  was  so  open  that  he  disclosed  every 
thing.  Lord  Arlington  was  engaged  in  a  great  intimacy  vnth  Clifibrd,  Littleton,  and 
Duncombe.  I  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  two  first.  Duncombe  v^as  a  judi- 
cious man,  but  very  haughty,  and  apt  to  raise  enemies  against  himself:  he  was  an  able 
parliament  man :  but  could  not  go  into  all  the  designs  of  the  court ;  for  he  had  a  sense 
of  religion,  and  a  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  t.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  chief  friends 
were  the  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lauderdale,  but,  above  all,  sir  Thomas  Osbom,  raised 
afterwards  to  be  lord  treasurer  and  earl  of  Danby,  and  since  made  duke  of  Leeds  by  the 
late  king. 

The  king  took  nr  William  Coventry  from  the  duke,  and  put  him  in  the  treasury.  He  was 
in  a  fair  vray  to  be  the  chief  minister,  and  deserved  it  more  than  all  the  rest  did*  But  he 
was  too  honest  to  engage  in  the  designs  into  which  the  court  was  resolved  to  go^  as  soon  as 
it  had  recovered  a  little  reputation ;  which  was  sunk  very  low  by  the  ill  management  of  the 
Dutch  vrar,  and  the  squandering  away  of  the  money  given  for  it.  He  vnis  a  man  of  the 
finest  and  the  best  temper  that  belonged  to  the  court.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  he 
fell  out,  I  know  not  for  what  reason :  and  a  challenge  passed  between  them,  upon  which 
Coventry  was  forbidden  the  court.  And  he  upon  that  seemed  to  retire  very  vnllingly :  and  he 
was  become  a  very  religious  man  when  I  knew  him.  He  was  offered  after  that  the  best  posts 
in  the  court,  oftener  than  once :  but  he  would  never  engage  again.  He  saw  what  was  at 
bottom,  and  vnis  resolved  not  to  go  through  with  it ;  and  so  continued  to  his  death  in  a  retired 
course  of  life  %, 

The  duke  of  Ormond  continued  still  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  though  several  interests 
joined  together  against  him — the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Ranclagh  on  the  one  hand,  and  Talbot 
on  the  other.  Lord  Orrery  loved  to  appear  in  business ;  but  dealt  so  much  underhand,  that 
he  had  not  much  credit  with  any  side.  Lord  Ranelagh  was  a  young  man  of  great  parts,  and 
as  great  vices :  he  had  a  pleasantness  in  his  conversation  that  took  much  with  the  king,  and 
had  a  great  dexterity  in  business.    Many  complaints  were  secretly  brought  against  the  duke 

ft  work,  nyB  Dr.  Johnton ''  which  the  critic  ought  to  reftd  hood,  telling  him  withel*  it  wm  to  perfona  «  promiM  to 

for  its  eleguee,  the  phllotophcr  for  iti  trgmnents,  and  the  his  reUtiont.'*    Thb  ttnuiger  wm  Mr.  Dvooomhe.     Id 

taint  for  iu  piety.  It  were  an  injury  to  &  reader  to  offer  1(»67,  he  was  appointed  one  of  Charies  the  Seeond^s  privy 

him  an  ahridgment.**  oonndl,  a  eommissioDer  of  the  ordnanee,  and  soon  after  a 

*  The  host  6me  of  sir  Charles  Sedley  rests  npon  his  oommisdoner  of  the  treasory.    In  1672,  upon  the  earl  of 

dramatie  worlcs,  and  his  exertions  to  promote  the  reyo-  Shaftesbury's  resignation,  he  was  promoted  to  be  ehaneellor 

Intkniy  though  the  latter  it  is  to  be  feared  arose  from  a  and  under>treasnrer  of  the  exchequer.— Wood's  Athens 

spirit  of  roTenge  rather  than  of  patriotism.    He  was  bom  Oxon.  ii.  688,  foL 

in  1 639,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty..Wood*s  AthensB  :  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  «  Memoirs,**  (pu  449),  and 

Oxon.— Biog.  Brit  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  (Oxford  ed.  of  this  worii),  bear 


f  This  was  the  John  Duncombe  of  Battlesden,  in  Bed*  testimony  that  sir  Willism  Co^rentry  waa  the  most  beloved 

fwdshire,  mentioned  by  Wood.     Charles  the  First,  when  and  trusted  by  the  ]io*ise  of  oommon%  of  the  courtien 

inCsrisbrookOutle,  amused  himself  by  baring  various  dis-  who  sat  among  them.    His  word  was  always  considered 

putatlonsrelatiTe  to  the  church  senrice  with  a  presbyterian  a  sufficient  assurance.    The  cari  of  Dartmouth  relates 


dirine,  who  was  the  governor's  chaplain*     ''The  king  that  the  duke  of  Buddngfaam  wishing  sir  William  to  abuse 

being  a  good  logician,  and  well  read  in  history  and  matters  this  confidence  by  saying  something  to  deceive  the  hottse» 

of  coutroversy,  gained  ground  of  his  opponent,  and  would  led  to  the  challenge  mentioned  in  the  text, 

please  himself  with  one  passage  that  happened,  which  was  Sir  William  was  the  fourtb  son  of  lord  keeper  Co- 


this.    During  their  discourse,  the  chaplidn  then  standing  ventry.    After  the  restomtion  he  represented  Yarmonth, 

at  the  end  of  the  preeence-chamber,  between  a  lieutenant  in  Norfolk.     He  was  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York  and 

•f  the  garrison,  who  had  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  a  gen-  to  the  admiralty.    In  1665,  he  was  knighted  and  made  a 

tleman  who  was  not  known  there,  the  king,  in  the  heat  ot  privy  councillor.     Some  other  events  in  his  political 

his  discourse,  suddenly  disarmed  the  lieutenant  by  taking  career  will    be    noticed  hereafter.     He    continued    a 

the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  which  made  him  look  strangely,  bachelor  until  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  the  gout 

and  the  more  when  his  majes^  drew  it,  fmr  that  irightoned  in  his  stomach,  mistaken  by  his  physicians  for  a  calenloaa 

the  chaplaic  also,  he  not  imagining  the  reason,  until  disordei.    He  died  in  1686,  aged  sixty.     He  bequeathed 

the  stranger,  better  understanding  the  king's  meaning,  fell  2,0O0iL  to  the  French  protestsnta,  ami  3,000/.  for  the  re- 

upon  his  knees,  and  the  king  laying  the  wdced  sword  upon  demption  of  captivea  al  Algien. — Wood's  Athena  Oxoa. 

Ut  shoulder,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight-  He  wrote  several  works  relating  to  the  politios  of  hii  em 
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of  Ormond.  Tho  king  loved  bim :  and  he  accommodated  himself  much  to  the  king^s  humour^ 
Yet  tlie  king  ¥^38,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  put  au  end  to  his  government  of 
Ireland,  and  to  put  lord  Roberts,  afterwuds  made  earl  of  Radnor,  in  his  place ;  who  was  a 
morose  man,  believed  to  be  severely  just,  and  as  wise  as  a  cynical  humour  could  allow  him 
to  be.  The  manner  of  removing  the  duke  of  Ormond  will  give  a  particular  character  of  the 
king^s  temper.  He  sent  lord  Arlington  to  him  for  his  commission.  The  duke  of  Ormond 
said,  he  had  received  it  from  the  king^s  own  hands,  and  he  would  go  and  deliver  it  to  him. 
When  he  carried  it  to  the  king,  the  king  denied  he  had  sent  any  such  message.  Two  days 
after  that  lord  Arlington  was  sent  again  with  the  same  message :  and  he  had  the  same 
answer :  and  the  king  disowned  it  again  to  the  duke.  So  the  king  declared  in  the  privy 
council  the  change  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  made  Roberts  lord  lieutenant.  And 
it  flew  abroad  as  a  piece  of  news.  The  duke  of  Ormond  hearing  that,  came  to  the  king  in 
great  warmth,  to  expostulate  upon  it.  But  the  king  denied  the  whole  thing,  and  sent  him 
away :  but  he  sent  for  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  who  told  me  the  whole  story, 
and  sent  him  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  tell  him,  the  king  had  denied  the  matter,  though  it 
was  true,  for  he  observed  he  was  in  such  a  heat,  that  he  was  afraid  he  might  have  said 
indecent  things :  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  fall  out  with  him  :  for  though  his  affairs  made 
it  necessary  to  change  the  government  of  Ireland,  yet  he  would  still  be  kind  to  him,  and  con- 
tinue him  lord  steward.  Lord  Radnor  did  not  continue  long  in  Ireland :  he  was  cynical  in 
his  whole  administration,  and  uneasy  to  the  king  in  every  thing :  and  in  one  of  his  peevish 
humours  he  wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  had  but  one  tiling  to  ask  of  him,  which  if  it  might 
be  granted,  he  would  never  ask  another,  and  that  was  to  be  discharged  of  his  employment. 
The  lord  Berkley  succeeded  him,  who  was  brother  to  the  lord  Fitzharding,  and  from  small 
beginnings  had  risen  up  to  the  greatest  post  a  subject  was  capable  of.  In  the  war  ho 
was  governor  of  Exeter  for  the  king,  and  one  of  his  generals.  He  was  named  by  him 
governor  to  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  now  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  after- 
wards sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  plenipotentiary  to  Nimeguen.  He  was  a  man  in  whom 
it  appeared  with  how  little  true  judgment  courts  distribute  &vours  and  honours.  He  had  a 
positive  way  of  undertaking  and  determining  in  every  thing,  but  was  a  very  weak  man,  and 
not  incorrupt*. 

The  court  delivered  itself  up  to  vice.  And  the  house  of  commons  lost  all  respect  in  the 
nation ;  for  they  gave  still,  all  the  money  that  was  asked.  Yet  those  who  opposed  the  court 
earned  one  great  point,  that  a  committee  should  be  named  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
money  that  was  given  during  the  Dutch  war.  '  It  was  carried,  that  they  should  be  all  men  out 
of  the  house  t.  Lord  Brereton  was  the  chief  of  them,  and  had  the  chair.  He  was  a  philoso- 
phical man,  and  was  all  his  life  long  in  search  of  the  philosopher  s  stone,  by  which  he 
neglected  his  own  af&irs,  but  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  was  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
flatteries,  hopes,  or  threatenings  of  the  court.  Sir  William  Turner  was  another  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  had  been  lord  mayor  of  London  the  former  year,  under  whose  wise  and  just 
administration  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  advanced  so  fast,  that  he  would  have  been  chosen 
lord  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year,  if  he  had  not  declined  it.  Pierpoint  was  likewise  of  this 
committee  ;  so  was  sir  James  Langham,  a  very  weak  man,  famed  only  for  his  readiness  of 
speaking  florid  Latin,  which  he  had  attained  to  a  degree  beyond  any  man  of  the  age ;  but 
lus  style  was  too  poetical,  and  fiill  of  epithets  and  figures. 

I  name  sir  Greorge  Saville  last,  because  he  deserves  a  more  copious  character.  He  rose 
afterwards  to  be  viscount,  earl,  and  marquis  of  Halifax.  He  was  a  man  of  a  great  and  ready 
wit ;  frill  of  life,  and  very  pleasant ;  much  turned  to  satire.    He  let  his  wit  run  much  on 

*  GeM^   Beridc/,  earl  Berkleyy  Titeoont  nuitUy^  gave  to  Sion  CoUegte  a  very  valuable  library  of  books  eol- 

baruD  ofBorklejt  Howbray,  8eiqp»ve,  and  Bruce,  de«ervc«  lected  by  air  Robert  Coke  for  tbe  uae  of  the  London 

little  fitrther  noUee.    Bit  total  inoompeteney  for  tbe  poat  clergy  during   '*the  troublona     tunes.**    His  lordship 

ef  ambaasador  vraa  noticed  xrhilst  at  Nimeguen  by  sir  also  wrote  **  Historical  Applications,  Ac**     He  died  in 
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mattexB  of  religion ,  so  that  he  passed  for  a  bold  and  determined  atheist ;  though  he  often 
protested  to  me,  he  was  not  one ;  and  said,  he  believed  there* was  not  one  in  the  worid.  He 
confessed  he  could  not  swallow  down  every  thing  that  divines  imposed  on  the  world :  he 
was  a  Christian  in  submission :  he  believed  as  much  as  he  could,  and  he  hoped  that  God 
would  not  lay  it  to  his  charge,  if  he  could  not  digest  iron,  as  an  ostrich  did,  nor  take  into  his 
belief  things  that  must  burst  him  :  if  he  had  any  scruples  they  were  not  sought  for,  nor 
cherished  by  him ;  for  he  never  read  an  atheistical  book.  In  a  fit  of  sickness,  I  knew  him 
very  much  touched  with  a  sense  of  religion.  I  was  then  often  with  him.  He  seemed  full  of 
good  purposes,  but  they  went  off  with  his  sickness.  He  was  always  talking  of  morality  and 
friendship.  He  was  punctual  in  all  payments,  and  just  in  all  his  private  deidings.  But,  with 
relation  to  the  public,  he  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that  in 
conclusion  no  side  trusted  him.  He  seemed  full  of  commonwealth  notions ;  yet  he  went  into 
tlie  worst,  part  of  king  Charles's  reign.  The  liveliness  of  his  imagination  was  always  too  hard 
lor  his  judgment.  A  severe  jest  was  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatsoever.  And  he 
was  endless  in  consultations :  for  when  after  much  discourse  a  point  was  settled,  if  he  could 
find  a  new  jest  to  make  even  that  which  was  suggested  by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he  could 
not  hold,  but  would  study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his  wit,  though  it  might  make  others 
call  his  judgment  in  question.  When  he  talked  to  me  as  a  philosopher  of  his  contempt 
of  the  world,  I  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by  getting  so  many  new  titles,  which  I  called 
the  hanging  himself  about  with  bells  and  tinsel.  He  had  no  other  excuse  for  it  but  thi&, 
that,  since  the  world  were  such  fools  as  to  value  those  matters,  a  man  must  be  a  fool  for 
company :  he  considered  them  but  as  rattles ;  yet  rattles  please  children ;  so  these  might  be 
of  use  to  his  family.  His  heart  was  much  set  on  raising  his  family ;  but,  though  he  made  a 
vast  estate  for  them,  he  buried  two  of  his  sons  himself^  and  almost  all  his  grandchildren. 
The  son  that  survived  was  an  honest  man,  but  fax  inferior  to  him.  I  do  not  remember  who 
besides  these  were  of  that  committee,  which,  because  it  sat  in  Brook*honse,  was  called  by  the 
name  of  that  house  *. 

The  court  was  much  troubled  to  see  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  set  on  foot.  It  was  said, 
the  king  was  basely  treated,  when  all  his  expense  was  to  be  looked  into.  On  the  otlier 
hand  it  was  answered,  that  the  parliament  did  not  look  into  his  revenue,  but  only  to  the 
distribution  of  that  treasure  that  was  trusted  to  him  for  carr3ring  on  the  war.  I  was  told, 
that,  after  all  the  most  shameful  items  that  could  be  put  into  an  account,  there  was  none 
ofiered  for  about  800,000/.  But  I  was  not  then  in  England ;  so  I  was  very  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  this  matter  t.  The  chief  men  that  promoted  this  were  taken  off,  (as  the 
word  then  was  for  corrupting  members,)  in  which  the  court  made  so  great  a  progress,  that  it 
was  thought  the  king  could  never  have  been  prevaOed  on  to  part  with  a  parliament  so  much 
practised  on,  and  where  every  man's  price  was  known ;  for  as  a  man  rose  in  his  credit  in 
the  house,  he  raised  his  price,  and  expected  to  be  treated  accordingly.  In  all  this  inquiry 
the  carelessness  and  luxury  of  the  court  came  to  be  so  much  exposed,  that  the  king's  spirit 
was  much  sharpened  upon  it.  All  the  flatterers  about  him  magnified  foreign  govemmenta 
where  the  princes  were  absolute,  that  in  France  more  particularly.  Many  to  please  him 
said,  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  shake  off  the  restraints  of  law,  if  the  king  would  but  set 
about  it.  The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective,  and  subject  to  a  senate,  and  yet  was  in  one 
day,  without  any  visible  force,  changed  to  be  both  hereditary  and  absolute,  no  rebellion  nor 
convulsion  of  etoAe  following  on  it.  The  king  loved  the  project  in  general,  but  would  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  laying  or  managing  it :  and  therefore,  till  his  afiairs  were  made  easier, 
and  the  project  grew  clearer,  he  resolved  to  keep  all  things  close  within  himself;  and  went 
on  in  the  common  maxim,  to  balance  party  against  party,  and  by  doing  popular  things  to 
get  money  of  his  parliament,  under  ibe  pretence  of  supporting  the  Triple  Alliance.  So 
money-bills  passed  easily  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  by  a  strange  reverse  came  to  be 
opposed  in  tiie  house  of  lords ;  who  began  to  complain,  that  the  money-bills  came  up  so 
thick,  that  it  was  said,  there  was  no  end  of  their  giving.    End  signifjring  purpose,  as  well 

*  This  noUeman  it  lo  frequentlj  notked  in  eonnezion  f  The  chtiget  rabstentiatod  agamtt  dr  George  Ckrteret, 
with  the  evenU  of  this  and  the  following  reigni,  that  no  for  the  mii^ppropriation  of  the  money  Toted  finr  the  uae  of 
fiiiiher  notice  i§  required.    He  was  bom  in  16S0.  the  narj,  ii  fan  Grej't  Debates,  i.  I57|  9tc 
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as  a  measure,  this  passed  as  a  severe  jest  at  that  time.    Sir  John  Coventiy  made  a  gross 
reflection  on  the  king^s  amoars.     He  was  one  of  those  who  struggled  much  against  the 
giving  money.    The  common  method  is :  after  those  who  oppose  such  bills  fail  in  the  main 
vote,  the  next  thing  they  endeavour  is,  to  lay  the  money  on  funds  that  will  be  unacceptable, 
and  will  prove  deficient.    So  these  men  proposed  the  laying  a  tax  on  the  play-houses,  which 
in  so  dissolute  a  time  were  become  nests  of  prostitution.     And  the  sti^  was  defiled 
beyond  all  example,  Dryden,  the  great  master  of  dramatic  poesy,  being  a  monster  of  immo^    y 
desty,  and  of  impurity  of  all  sorts  *.    This  was  opposed  by  the  court :  it  was  said,  the 
players  were  the  king^s  servants,  and  a  part  of  his  pleasure.     Coventry  asked,  whether  did 
the  king^s  pleasure  He  among  the  men  or  the  women  that  acted  ?    This  was  carried  with 
great  indignation  to  the  court.    It  was  said,  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  king  was  person- 
ally reflected  on :  if  it  was  passed  over,  more  of  the  same  kind  would  follow ;  and  it 
would  grow  a  &shion  to  talk  so :  it  was  therefore  fit  to  take  such  severe  notice  of  this,  that 
nobody  should  dare  to  talk  at  that  rate  for  the  future.     The  duke  of  York  told  me,  he 
said  all  he  could  to  the  king  to  divert  him  from  the  resolution  he  took ;  which  was  to  send 
some  of  the  guards,  and  watch  in  the  streets  where  sir  John  lodged,  and  leave  a  mark  upon 
him.     Sandys  and  Obrian,  and  some  others,  went  thither :  and  as  Coventry  was  going  home, 
tiiey  drew  about  him.    He  stood  up  to  the  wall,  and  snatched  the  flambeau  out  of  his 
servant's  hands :  and  with  that  in  one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  other,  he  defended  himself 
so  well,  that  he  got  more  credit  by  it,  than  by  all  the  actions  of  his  life.     He  wounded  some 
of  them,  but  was  soon  disarmed :  and  then  they  cut  his  nose  to  the  bone,  to  teach  him  to 
remember  what  respect  he  owed  to  the  king :  and  so  they  left  him,  and  went  back  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's,  where  Obrian's  arm  was  dressed.    That  matter  was  executed  by  orders 
firom  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  for  which  he  was  severely  censured,  because  he  lived  then  in 
professions  of  friendship  with  Coventry ;  so  that  his  subjection  to  the  king  was  not  thought 
an  excuse,  for  directing  so  vile  an  attempt  on  his  friend,  without  sending  him  secret  notice 
of  what  was  designed.    Coventry  had  his  nose  so  well  sewed  up,  that  the  scar  was  scarce  to 
be  disoemed  t.     This  put  the  house  of  commons  in  a  furious  uproar.     They  passed  a  bill  of 
banishment  against  the  actors  of  it,  and  put  a  clause  in  it,  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  king's 
power  to  pardon  them.    This  gave  great  advantages  to  all  those  that  opposed  the  court,  and 
was  often  remembered,  and  much  improved,  by  all  the  angry  men  of  this  time.   The  names  of 
the  court  and  country  party,  which  till  now  had  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  were  again  revived. 
When  the  city  was  pretty  well  rebuilt,  they  began  to  take  care  of  the  churches,  which 
had  lain  in  ashes  some  years :  and  in  that  time  conventicles  abounded  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.     It  was  thought  hard  to  hinder  men  from  worshipping  God  any  way  as  they  could, 
when  there  were  no  churehes,  nor  ministers  to  look  after  them.     But  they  began  to  raise 
chnrehes  of  boards,till  the  public  allowance  should  be  raised  towards  the  building  the  churehes. 
These  they  called  tabernacles,  and  they  fitted  them  up  with  pews  and  galleries,  as  churehes. 

*  This  mutt  bo  aodentood  of  hiB  writingB  for  the  night  until  two  tho  following  morning.     At  this  hour  he 

•tage,  fey  M  to  his  personal  character,  there  was  nothing  returned  from  a  tftyem  where  he  bad   supped.     Thej 

rnDarkably  TidooB  in  it ;  but  some  of  his  plajs  are  the  would  hare  proceeded  to  further  outrage  if  some  strangers 

fallett  of  ohaeeiiity  of  any  now  extant  had  not  como  up.    The  ruffiana  were  under  the  com*. 

t  Sir  John  Coventry  was  a  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  mand  of  sir  Thomas  Sandys,  a  lieutenant  in  the  duke  of 

Coventry,  and  nephew  of  sir  William,  and  Mr.  Henry  Monmouth^s  troop.     Mr.  Obrian  was  a  son  of  the  earl  of 

Coventry.    At  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  Incbiquin.     The  bouse  of  commons  showed  its  resc^nt- 

waa  made  a  Itnight  of  the  Bath,  and  sat  as  the  representa-  ment  by  refusing  to  proceed  with  any  bill  until  they  had 

tive  of  Weymouth  during  all  that  monarches  reign.    The  passed  an  act  buiishing  these  two  worthies,  who  had  fled 

proposition,  in  the  debate  upon  which  sir  John  made  the  to  the  continent,  Simon  Parry,  Miles  Reeves,  &c  ;  and 

wit^  observation  that  called  down  upon  him  the  resent,  they  made  this  a  preamble  to  an  act,  making  them  and  alt 

ment  of  the  eourt,  wu,  that  every  sitter  in  the  boxes  of  a  future  similar  offenders  felons,  and  incapable  of  being 

theatre  ahoold  pay  one  shilling ;  every  one  in  the  pit  six-  pardoned,  but  by  a  special  aot  of  parliament   This,  usually 

pence,  and  each  of  the  rest  of  the  audience,  threepenoe  :  called  *'  the  Coventry  Act,"  is  the  22nd  and  23rd  Car.  2, 

this  tax  being  towarda  the  expenses  of  the  government. —  cap.  1.    Sir  John  died  a  bachelor,  and,  which  was  never 

Grey*a  Debates,  L  382.     Reresby,  Harvell,  and  other  auspeeted  even  by  his  family,  a  Roman  catholic    Hia 

MrtboritiBB  agree  thnU  tlie  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  first  will,  giving  the  chief  of  his  property  to  the  Jesuits,  was 

mst^tor  of  the  cowardly  outrage.    It  occurred  on  the  2 1st  annulled.     He  was  the  founder  o1  an  hospital  at  Wivelia. 

ef  December,  1670^  the  very  night  the  house  adjourned,  combe,  for  twelve  poor  persona.— Grainger's  Biog.  Hist., 

The  assassins,  variously  stated  at  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  Oxford  ed.  of  this  work,  &c. 
lurked  for  their  victim  close  by  Sulfolk-atreety  from  ten  at 
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80  now  an  act  was  proposed,  zeviying  the  former  act  against  conventicles,  with  some  new 
clauses  in  it.  One  was  very  extraordinary,  that  if  any  doubt  should  arise  concerning  the 
meaning  of  any  part  of  this  act,  it  was  to  be  determined  in  the  sense  that  was  the  most 
contrary  to  conventicles,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  house  to  repress  them  in  the  most 
efiectuid  manner  possible.  The  other  was,  the  lajdng  a  heavy  fine  on  such  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  should  not  execute  the  law,  when  informations  were  brought  them  *.  Upon  this 
many,  who  would  not  be  the  instruments  of  such  severities,  left  the  bench,  and  would  sit 
there  no  longer.  This  act  was  executed  in  the  city  very  seveiely  in  Starling's  mayoralty, 
and  put  things  in  such  disorder,  that  many  of  the  trading  men  of  the  city  began  to  talk  of 
removing  with  their  stocks  over  to  Holland.  But  the  king  ordered  a  stop  to  be  put  to  farther 
severities.  Many  of  the  sects  either  discontinued  their  meetings,  or  held  them  veiy  secretly 
with  small  numbers,  and  not  in  hours  of  public  worship.  Yet  informers  were  encouraged, 
and  were  everywhere  at  work.  The  behaviour  of  the  Quakers  was  more  particular,  and  had 
something  in  it  that  looked  bold.  They  met  at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  hour  as 
before.  And  when  they  were  seized,  none  of  them  would  go  out  of  the  way.  They  went 
all  together  to  prison ;  they  staid  there  till  they  were  dismissed,  for  they  would  not  petition 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  nor  would  they  pay  their  fines  set  on  them,  nor  so  much  as  the  jail  fees, 
calling  these  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  And  as  soon  as  they  were  let  out,  they  went  to 
their  meeting-houses  again ;  and  when  they  found  these  were  shut  up  by  order,  they  held 
their  meetings  in  the  streets,  before  the  doors  of  those  houses.  They  said,  they  would  not 
disown  or  be  ashamed  of  their  meeting  together  to  worship  God ;  but,  in  imitation  of 
Daniel,  they  would  do  it  the  more  publicly,  because  they  were  forbidden  the  doing  it.  Some 
called  Idiis  obstinacy,  while  others  called  it  firmness ;  but  by  it  they  carried  their  point :  for 
the  government  grew  weary  of  dealing  with  so  much  perverseness,  and  so  began  to  let  them 
alone. 

The  king  had  by  this  time  got  all  the  money  that  he  expected  from  the  house  of  commons, 
and  that  after  great  practice  on  both  lords  and  commons.  Many  bones  of  contention  were 
thrown  in,  to  create  difierences  between  the  two  houses,  to  try  if  by  both  houses  insisting  on 
them  the  money-bills  might  fall.  But,  to  prevent  aU  trouble  from  the  lords,  the  king  was 
advised  to  go,  and  be  present  at  all  their  debates.  Lord  Lauderdale  valued  himself  to  me  on 
this  advice,  which  he  said  he  gave.  At  first  the  king  sat  decently  on  the  throne,  though 
even  that  was  a  great  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  debate,  which  had  some  effect  for  a  while : 
though  afterwards  many  of  the  lords  seemed  to  speak  with  the  more  boldness,  because,  they 
said,  one  heard  it  to  whom  they  had  no  other  access  but  in  that  place ;  and  they  took  the 
more  liberty,  because  what  they  had  said  could  not  be  reported  wrong.  The  king,  who  was 
often  weary  of  time,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  round  the  day,  liked  the  going  to  the 
house,  as  a  pleasant  diversion.  So  he  went  constantly.  And  he  quickly  left  the  throne,  and 
stood  by  the  fire,  which  drew  a  crowd  about  him,  that  broke  all  the  decency  of  that  house ; 
for  before  that  time  every  lord  sat  regularly  in  hb  place ;  but  the  king's  coming  broke  the 
order  of  their  sitting  as  became  senators.  The  king's  going  thither  had  a  much  worse  efiect ; 
for  he  became  a  common  solicitor,  not  only  in  public  afiairs,  but  erven  in  private  mafters  of 
justice.  He  would  in  a  very  little  time  have  gone  round  the  house,  and  spoke  to  every  man 
that  he  thought  worth  speaking  to.  And  he  was  apt  to  do  that  upon  the  solicitation  of  any 
of  the  ladies  in  favour,  or  of  any  that  had  credit  with  them.  He  knew  well  on  whom  he 
could  prevail ;  so,  being  once,  in  a  matter  of  justice,  desired  to  speak  to  the  earl  of  Essex  and 
the  lord  Hollis,  he  said,  they  were  stiff  and  sullen  men :  but  when  he  was  next  desired  to 
solicit  two  others,  he  undertook  to  do  it ;  and  said,  ^^  they  are  men  of  no  conscience,  so  I  will 
take  the  government  of  their  conscience  into  my  own  hands."  Yet  when  any  of  the  lords 
told  him  plainly,  that  they  could  not  vote  as  he  desired,  he  seemed  to  take  it  well  from  them. 
When  the  act  against  conventicles  was  debated  in  that  house,  Wilkins  f  argued  long  against 
it.  The  king  was  much  for  having  it  pass,  not  that  he  intended  to  execute  it,  but  he  was 
glad  to  have  that  body  of  men  at  mercy,  and  to  force  them  to  concur  in  the  design  for  a 

*  This  act  it  22nd  CUmtIm  2,  c.  1 ;  ito  preamble     of  tender  oonKieocea,  Dtve  or  maj  contrive  at  thor  meet* 
declares  it  to  be  "  against  the  growing  and  dangerooa     ings  insurrections,  asJateezpericaee  bath  shown.*' 
pcacticet  of  sedittons  sectaries,  &c.  who,  under  pretence        "t*  Bishop  of  Chester 
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gmend  toleration.  He  spoke  to  Wilkins  not  to  oppose  it.  He  answered,  he  thonght  it  ati 
ill  thing  both  in  conscience  and  policy ;  therefore,  both  as  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  a 
bishop,  he  was  bound  to  oppose  it.  The  king  then  desired  him  not  to  come  to  the  house 
while  it  depended.  He  said,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  England,  and  by  his  majesty^s 
fistYOur,  he  had  a  right  to  debate  and  vote ;  and  he  was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  own 
his  opinion  in  that  matter,  and  to  act  pursuant  to  it.  80  he  went  on ;  and  the  king  was 
not  offended  with  his  freedom.  But  though  he  bore  with  such  a  firank  refusing  to  comply 
with  hifl  desire,  yet  if  any  had  made  him  such  general  answers,  as  led  him  to  believe  they 
intended  to  be  compliant,  and  had  not  in  all  tilings  done  as  he  expected,  he  called  that  a 
juggling  with  him ;  and  he  was  apt  to  speak  hardly  of  them  on  that  account.  No  sooner 
was  the  king  at  ease,  and  had  his  fleet  put  in  good  case,  and  his  stores  and  magazines  well 
fiimiahed,  than  he  immediately  fell  to  negotiating  with  France,  both  to  ruin  Holhind,  and  to 
subvert  the  government  of  England.  The  Brook-house  business,  as  well  as  the  burning  his 
fleet,  stuck  as  deep  as  any  thing  could  do  in  his  heart.  He  resolved  to  revenge  the  one,  and 
to  hee  himself  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  others  returning  upon  him.  Though  the  house 
of  commons  were  so  far  practised  on,  that  the  report  of  Brook-house  was  let  faXL^  and  that 
matter  was  no  more  insLsted  on,  yet  he  abhoned  the  precedent,  and  the  discoveries  that  had 
been  made  upon  it. 

The  prince  of  Orange  came  over  to  him  in  ihe  winter  of  1669.  He  was  then  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  so  he  came  over,  both  to  see  how  the  king  intended  to  pay  the 
great  debt  that  he  owed  him,  which  had  been  contracted  by  his  fiither  on  his  account,  and 
likewise  to  try  what  offices  the  king  would  do  in  order  to  his  advancement  to  the  statholder- 
sfaip.  The  king  treated  him  civilly.  He  assured  him  he  would  pay  the  debt,  but  did  not 
lay  down  any  method  of  doing  it :  so  these  were  only  good  words.  He  tried  the  prince,  as 
the  prince  hbnself  told  me,  in  point  of  religion ;  he  spoke  of  all  the  protestants  as  a  fiictious 
body,  broken  among  themselves,  ever  since  they  had  broken  off  from  the  main  body  :  and 
wished  that  he  would  take  more  pains,  and  look  into  these  things  better,  and  not  be  led  by 
his  Dutch  blockheads.  The  prince  told  aU  this  to  Zuylestein,  his  natural  uncle.  They 
were  both  amazed  at  it,  and  wondered  how  the  king  could  trust  so  great  a  secret,  as  his  being 
a  papist,  to  so  young  a  person.  The  prince  told  me,  that  he  never  spoke  of  this  to  any  other 
person  till  after  his  death  :  but  he  carried  it  always  in  his  own  mind,  and  could  not  hinder 
himself  from  judging  of  all  the  king^s  intentions  after  that,  from  the  discovery  he  had  then 
made  of  his  own  sentiments.  Nor  did  he,  upon  his  not  complying  with  that  proportion, 
expect  any  real  assistance  of  the  king,  but  general  intercessions,  which  signified  nothing ; 
and  that  was  all  he  obtained. 

80  far  have  I  carried  on  the  thread  of  the  affairs  of  England,  down  from  the  peace  of 
Breda  to  the  year  1670,  in  which  the  negotiation  with  the  court  of  France  was  set  on  foot. 
I  am  not  sure,  that  every  thing  is  told  in  just  order,  because  I  was  all  the  while  very  much 
retired  from  the  world  and  from  company.  But  I  am  confident  1  have  given  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  things ;  since  I  had  most  of  these  matters  from  persons  who  knew  them  well, 
and  who  were  not  likely  to  deceive  me.  But  now  I  return  to  my  own  country,  where  the 
same  spirit  appeared  in  the  administration. 

The  king  was  now  upon  measures  of  moderation  and  comprehension :  so  these  were  also 
pursaed  in  Scotland.  Leighton  was  the  only  person  among  the  bishops  who  declared  for 
these  methods;  and  he  made  no  step  without  talking  it  over  to  me.  A  great  many 
churches  were  already  vacant.  The  people  ibll  off  entirely  from  all  the  episcopal  clergy  in 
the  western  counties :  and  a  set  of  hot,  fiery,  young  teachers  went  about  among  tiiem, 
inflaming  them  more  and  more  :  so  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  remedy  for  this.  L«ighton 
proposed,  that  a  treaty  should  be  set  on  foot,  in  order  to  the  accommodating  our  differences, 
and  for  changing  the  laws  that  had  carried  the  episcopal  authority  much  higher  than  any  ojf 
the  bishops  themsdves  put  in  practice.  He  saw  both  church  and  state  were  rent :  religion  was 
likely  to  be  lost :  popery,  or  rather  barbarity,  was  likely  to  come  in  upon  us :  and  therefore  he 
proposed  such  a  scheme,  as  he  thought  might  have  taken  with  the  soberest  men  of  presbyterian 
principles  ;  reckoning  tiiat,  if  the  schism  could  be  once  healed,  and  order  be  once  restored,  it 
might  be  easy  to  bring  things  into  such  management,  that  the  cohcessions  then  to  be  offered 
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■hottld  do  no  great  hurt  in  present,  and  should  die  with  that  generation.  He  obeenred  tht 
extraordinary  eoncenions  made  by  the  African  church  to  the  donatiats,  who  were  eveiy  whit 
as  wild  and  extravagant  as  our  people  were ;  therefore  he  went  indeed  very  hi  in  the  exte- 
nuating the  episcopal  authority :  but  he  thought  it  wotdd  be  easy  afterwards,  to  recover  what 
seemed  necessary  to  be  yielded  at  present. 

He  proposed  that  the  church  should  be  governed  by  the  bishops^  and  their  cleigy,  mixing 
together  in  the  churdi  judicatories ;  in  which  the  bishop  should  act  only  as  a  president,  snd 
be  determined  by  the  majority  4)f  his  presbyters,  both  in  matters  of  jurisdiction  and  ordina- 
tion :  and  that  the  presbyterians  should  be  allowed,  when  they  sat  down  first  in  th^ese  judi- 
catories, to  declare,  that  their  sitting  under  a  bishop  was  submitted  to  by  them  only  for 
peace  sake,  with  a  reservation  of  their  opinion  with  relation  to  any  such  presidency :  and 
that  no  negative  vote  should  be  claimed  by  the  bishop:  that  bishops  should  go  to  the 
churches,  in  which  such  as  were  to  be  ordained  were  to  serve,  and  hear  and  discuss  any 
exceptions  that  were  made  to  them,  and  ordain  them  with  the  concunrence  of  the  pres- 
b3rtery :  that  such  as  were  to  be  ordained  should  have  leave  to  declare  their  opinion,  if  they 
thought  the  bishop  was  only  the  head  of  the  presbyters.  And  he  also  proposed,  that  there 
should  be  provincial  sjmods,  to  sit  in  course  every  third  year,  or  oftener,  if  the  king  should 
summon  them,  in  which  complaints  of  the  bishops  should  be  received,  and  they  should  be 
censured  accordingly.  The  laws  that  settled  episcopacy,  and  the  authority  of  a  national 
synod,  were  to  be  altered  according  to  this  scheme.  To  justify,  or  rather  to  excuse  these 
concessions,  which  left  little  more  tiian  the  name  of  a  bishop,  he  said,  as  for  their  protesta- 
tion, it  would  be  little  minded,  and  soon  forgotten :  the  world  would  see  the  union  that  would 
be  again  settled  among  us,  and  the  protestotion  would  lie  dead  in  the  books,  and  die  with 
those  that  made  it :  as  for  the  negative  vote,  bishops  generally  managed  matters  so,  that 
they  had  no  occasion  for  it ;  but,  if  it  should  be  found  necessaiy,  it  might  be  lodged  in  the 
king's  name  with  some  secular  person,  who  should  interpose  as  often  as  the  bishop  saw  it 
was  expedient  to  use  it :  and  if  the  present  race  could  be  but  laid  in  their  graves  in  peace, 
all  those  heats  would  abate,  if  not  quite  fall  off.  He  also  thought  it  was  a  much  decenter 
thing  for  bishops  to  go  upon  the  place  where  the  minister  was  to  serve,  and  to  ordain  after 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  than  to  huddle  it  up  at  their  cathedrals,  with  no  solemnity,  and 
scarcely  with  common  decency.  It  seemed  also  reasonable,  that  bishops  should  be  liable  to 
censure,  as  well  as  other  people :  and  that  in  a  fixed  court,  which  was  to  eonmst  of  bishops, 
and  deans,  and  two  chosen  from  every  presbytery.  The  liberty  ofiered  to  such  as  were  to 
be  ordained,  to  declare  their  opinion,  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  whole.  It  looked  like  the 
perpetuating  a  &ctious  and  irregular  humour.  But  few  would  make  use  of  it.  All  the 
churches  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  or  of  the  bishops,  would  go  to  men  of  other  principles.  But 
though  some  things  of  an  Ul  digestion  were  at  such  a  time  admitted,  yet,  if  by  these  means 
the  schism  could  be  once  healed,  and  the  nation  again  settled  in  a  peaceable  state,  the 
advantage  of  that  would  balance  all  that  was  lost  by  those  abatements,  that  were  to  be 
n^^  in  the  episcopal  authority,  which  had  been  raised  too  high,  and  to  correct  that,  Was 
now  to  be  let  frdl  too  low,  if  it  were  not  the  good  that  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  aeeom- 
tnodation ;  for  this  came  to  be  the  word,  as  eomffrtkmmfm  was  in  England.  He  proposed 
farther,  that  a  treaty  might  be  set  on  foot,  for  bringing  the  presbyterians  to  accept  of  these 
concessions.  The  earl  of  Kincardine  was  against  all  treating  with  them ;  they  were  a  trifling 
sort  of  disputatious  people ;  they  would  fidl  into  much  wrangling,  and  would  subdivide  among 
themselves ;  and  the  young  and  ignorant  men  among  them,  that  were  accustomed  to  popular 
declamations,  would  say,  here  was  a  bargain  made  to  soli  Christ's  kingdom,  and  his  preroga- 
tive. He  therefore  proposed,  that  since  we  knew  both  their  principles  and  their  tempers,  we 
ought  to  carry  the  concesnons  as  fitf  as  it  was  either  reasonable  or  expedient,  and  pass  these 
into  laws ;  and  then  they  wonld  submit  to  a  settlement,  that  was  made,  and  that  oould  not 
be  helped,  more  easily  than  give  a  consent  befor^and,  to  any  thing  that  seemed  to  entrench 
on  that,  which  they  called  the  liberty  of  the  church.  Leighton  did  fully  agree  with  him  in 
this :  but  lord  Lauderdale  would  never  consent  to  that.  He  said,  a  law  that  did  so  entirely 
ehange  the  oonstitation  of  the  church,  when  it  came  to  be  passed  and  printed,  would  be  eon- 
itmed  in  England  as  a  polling  down  of  episcopacy ;  nnkss  be  could  have  this  to  say  in 
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ezcme  for  it,  that  the  prei^yteriaiis  were  willing  io  come  under  thai  model.  So  he  eaid, 
since  the  load  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  Scotland  would  fidl  heavieet  on  him,  he  would  not 
expose  himself  so  much,  as  the  passing  any  sudi  act  must  certainly  do,  till  he  knew 
what  efiects  would  follow  on  it.  So  we  were  forced  now  to  try  how  to  deal  with  them  in 
a  treaty. 

I  was  sent  to  propose  this  scheme  to  Hutcheson,  who  wad  esteemed  the  most  learned 
man  among  them :  but  I  was  only  to  try  him,  and  to  talk  of  it  as  a  notion  of  my  own 
He  had  married  my  oousin-german,  and  I  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him.  He  looked 
on  it  as  a  project  that  would  neyer  take  efiect ;  so  he  would  not  giye  his  opinion  about  it. 
He  said,  when  these  concessions  were  passed  into  laws,  he  would  know  what  he  should  think 
of  them ;  but  he  was  one  of  many,  so  he  avoided  to  declare  himself^  The  next  thing  under 
consideration  was,  how  to  dispose  of  the  many  vacancies,  and  how  to  put  a  stop  to  conven-* 
tides.  Leighton  proposed,  that  they  should  be  kept  still  vacant,  while  the  treaty  was  on 
foot,  and  that  the  pre8b3rterians  should  see  how  much  the  government  was  in  earnest,  in 
the  design  of  bringing  them  to  serve  in  the  church,  when  so  many  places  were  kept  open 
for  them. 

The  earl  of  Tweedale  thought  the  treaty  would  run  mto  a  great  length,  and  to  many 
niceties,  and  would  perhaps  come  to  nothing  in  conclusion :  so  he  proposed  the  granting 
some  of  the  ousted  ministen  leave  to  go  and  serve  in  those  parishes  by  an  act  of  the  king^s 
indulgence,  from  whence  it  came  to  be  called  ths  indulgence.    Leighton  was  against  this. 
He  thought  nothing  would  bring  on  the  presbyterians  to  a  treaty  so  much  as  the  hopes  of 
being  again  sufiercd  to  return  to  their  benefices ;  whereas,  if  they  were  once  admitted  to 
them,  they  would  reckon  they  had  gained  their  point,  and  would  grow  more  backward.     I 
was  desired  to  go  into  the  western  parts,  and  to  give  a  true  accoimt  of  matters,  as  I  found 
them  there.    So  I  went,  as  in  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  duchess  was  a  woman 
of  great  piety,  and  greaX  parts.    She  had  much  credit  among  them,  for  she  passed  for  a 
aealous  presbyterian,  though  she  protested  to  me  she  never  entered  into  the  points  of  contro- 
versy, and  had  no  settled  opinion  about  forms  of  government ;  only  she  thought  their  minis- 
ters were  good  men,  who  kept  the  country  in  great  quiet  and  order :  they  were,  she  said, 
blameless  in  their  lives,  devout  in  their  way,  and  diligent  in  their  labours.    The  people  were 
all  in   a  frenzy,  and  were  in  no  disposition  to  any  treaty.    The  most  furious  men  among 
them  were  busy  in  conventicles,  inflaming  them  against  all  agreements :  so  she  thought,  that, 
if  the  more  moderate  presbyterians  were  put  in  vacant  churches,  the  people  would  grew 
tamer,  and  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mad  preachers,  that  were  then  most  in  vogue : 
this  would  likewise  create  a  confidence  in  them ;  for  they  were  now  so  possessed  with  pr»- 
>udic3ea,  as  to  believe  that  all  that  was  proposed  was  only  an  artifice  to  make  them  fetll  out 
among  themselves,  and  deceive  them  at  last.    This  seemed  reasonable ;  and  she  got  many 
of  the  more  moderate  of  them  to  come  to  me ;  and  they  all  talked  in  the  same  strain. 

A  strange  accident  happened  to  Sharp  in  July,  1668,  as  he  was  going  into  his  coach  in 

lull  day-light,  the  bishop  of  Orkney  being  with  him :  a  man  came  up  to  the  coach,  and  dia- 

ehrnxged  a  pistol  at  him  with  a  brace  of  bullets  in  it,  as  the  bishop  of  Orkney  was  going  up 

into  the  coach.     He  intended  to  shoot  through  his  cloak  at  Sharp,  as  he  was  mounting  up  ; 

bat  the  bullet  stuck  in  the  bishop  of  Orkney's  aim,  and  shattered  it  so,  that,  though  he 

lived  some  years  after  that,  they  were  forced  to  opoi  it  every  year  for  an  exfoliation.    Sharp 

was  so  miiveisally  hated,  that,  though  this  was  done  in  full  day-light,  and  on  the  high  street, 

yet  nobody  offered  to  seize  the  assassin.     So  he  walked  o£^  and  went  home,  and  shifted 

himself  of  an  odd  wig,  whidi  he  was  not  accustomed  to  wear,  and  came  out,  and  walked  in 

the  streets  immediately.    But  Sharp  had  viewed  him  so  narrowly,  that  he  discovered  him 

afterwards,  as  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place.     I  lived  then  much  out  of  the  world  ; 

yet  I  thought  it  decent  to  go  and  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion.    He  was  much  touched 

with  it,  and  put  on  a  show  of  devotion  upon  it.     He  said  with  a  very  serious  look,  '*  My 

tunes  are  wholly  in  thy  hand,  O  thou  GkKl  of  my  Ufe."    This  was  the  single  expression 

savouring  of  piety,  that  ever  fell  from  him,  in  all  the  conversation  that  passed  between  him 

and  me.      Prodamattons  were  issued  out  with  great  rewards  for  discovering  the  actor ;  but 

nothing  followed  on  them.    On  this  oocasioB  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  should  be  called 
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to  court,  and  hare  some  marks  of  the  kingfs  favour  put  on  him.  He  promised  to  make 
many  good  motions ;  and  be  talked  for  a  while  like  a  changed  man ;  and  went  out  of  his 
way,  as  he  was  going  to  court,  to  visit  me  at  my  parsonage  house,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
turn  to  other  methods.  The  king,  as  he  had  a  particular  talent  that  way,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  it,  treated  him  with  special  characters  of  &vour  and  respect.  But  he  made  no 
proposition  to  the  king ;  only  in  general  terms  he  approved  of  the  methods  of  gentleness  and 
moderation  then  in  vogue. 

When  he  came  back  to  Scotland,  he  moved  in  council  that  an  indulgence  might  be  granted 
to  some  of  the  public  resolutioners,  with  some  rules  and  restraints ;  such  as,  that  they  should 
not  speak,  or  preach  against  episcopacy,  and  that  they  should  not  admit  to  either  of  the 
sacraments  any  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  without  a  desire  from  their  own  ministers; 
and  that  they  should  engage  themselves  to  observe  these  rules.  He  knew  that  his  propo- 
sition, for  all  the  show  of  moderation  that  was  in  it,  could  have  no  effect,  for  the  resolutioners 
and  the  protestors  had  laid  down  their  old  disputes,  and  were  resolved  to  come  under  no 
discrimination  on  that  account ;  nor  would  they  engage  to  observe  any  limitations  that  should 
be  laid  on  them.  They  said,  the  government  might  lay  restraints  on  them,  and  punish  them, 
if  they  broke  through  them :  and  they  would  obey  them,  or  not,  at  their  periL  But  they  laid 
down  this  for  a  maxim :  that  they  had  received  a  complete  ministry  firom  Ofarist,  and  that 
the  judicatories  of  the  church  had  only  power  to  govern  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  function. 
If  the  king  should  lay  any  limitations  on  them,  they  might  obey  these,  as  prudence  should 
direct :  but  they  would  not  bind  themselves  up  by  any  engagement  of  their  own.  Burnet, 
and  his  clergy  (for  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  is  above  the  fourth  part  of  all  Scotland)  came  to 
Edinbuigh  full  of  high  complaints,  that  the  churches  were  universally  forsaken,  and  that 
conventicles  abounded  in  every  comer  of  the  country.  A  proclamation  was  upon  that  issued 
out,  in  imitation  of  the  English  act,  setting  a  fine  of  50/.  upon  every  landlord,  on  whose 
grounds  any  conventicle  was  held,  which  he  might  recover,  as  he  could,  of  those  who  were  at 
any  such  conventicle.  This  was  plainly  against  law ;  for  the  council  had  no  power  by  their 
authority  to  set  arbitrary  fines.  It  was  pretended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  had  restored  episcopacy  had  a  clause  in  it,  recommending  the  execution  of  that  act 
to  the  privy  council,  by  aU  the  best  wvys  they  could  think  of.  But  the  lawyers  of  the  council 
board  said,  that  in  matters  of  property  their  power  was  certainly  tied  up  to  the  direction  of 
the  law :  and  the  clause  mentioned  related  only  to  particular  methods,  but  could  not  be  con- 
strued so  far,  as  this  proclamation  carried  the  matter.  The  proclamation  went  out,  but  was 
never  executed.  It  was  sent  up  to  London,  and  had  a  show  of  seal ;  and  so  was  made  use 
of  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  bear  down  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  him  and  his 
party  in  Scotland,  as  if  they  designed  to  pull  down  episcopacy.  The  model  of  the  county 
militia  was  now  executed ;  and  above  two  thousand  horse,  and  sixteen  thousand  foot,  were 
armed  and  trained,  and  cast  into  independent  regiments  and  troops,  who  were  all  to  be  under 
such  orders  as  the  council  issued  out.  All  this  was  against  law ;  for  the  king  had  only  a 
power  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion  to  raise,  and  march  sudi  a  body  of  men,  as  he  should 
summon  together ;  and  that  at  his  own  charge ;  but  the  converting  this  into  a  standing 
militia,  which  carried  with  it  a  standing  charge,  was  thought  a  great  stretch  of  prerogative. 
Yet  it  was  resolved  on,  though  great  exceptions  were  made  to  it  by  the  lawyers,  chidBy  by 
sir  John  Nesbit,  the  king^s  advocate,  a  man  of  great  learning,  both  in  law  and  in  many  other 
things,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  learning :  he  was  a  person  of  great  integrity,  and  always  stood 
firm  to  the  law.  The  true  secret  of  this  design  was,  that  lord  Lauderdale  was  now  pressing 
to  get  into  the  management  of  the  affidrs  of  England.  And  he  saw  what  the  court  was 
aiming  at :  and  he  had  a  mind  to  make  himself  considerable  by  this,  that  he  had  in  his  hand 
a  great  army,  with  a  magasine  of  arms,  and  a  stock  of  money  kid  up  in  Scotland,  for  any 
accident  that  might  happen.  So  all  his  creatures,  and  lady  Dysart  more  than  all  the  rest, 
had  this  up  in  all  companies,  that  none  before  him  ever  dreamt  how  to  make  Scotland  con- 
aderable  to  the  king ;  but  now  it  began  to  make  a  great  figure.  An  army,  a  magasine,  and 
a  treasure,  were  words  of  a  high  sound ;  diiefly  now  that  the  house  of  commons  was  likcdy  to 
grow  so  intractable,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  despaired  of  being  able  to  manage  them. 
He  moved  the  dissolving  the  parliament^  and  calling  a  new  one ;  and  thought  the  nation 
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would  choose  men  leas  sealous  for  the  chuicli ;  for  these  were  all  af^rainst  him.  But  the  king 
would  not  Tenture  on  it.  He  knew  the  house  of  conmions  was  either  firm  to  him  hy  their 
own  principles,  or  hy  his  management  they  could  he  made  so ;  and  therefore  he  would  not 
run  the  risk  of  any  new  election.  He  had  the  dissenters  much  in  his  power  hy  the  severe 
laws  under  which  they  lay  at  his  mercy :  hut  he  did  not  know  what  influence  they  might 
have  in  elections,  and  in  a  new  parliament ;  these  he  knew  were  in  their  hearts  enemies  to 
prerogative;  which  he  helieved  they  would  show^  as  soon  as  they  got  themselves  to  he 
delivered  from  the  laws,  that  then  put  them  in  the  king's  power. 

Lord  Tweedale  was  then  at  London ;  and  he  set  on  foot  a  proposition  that  came  to  nothing, 
hut  made  so  much  noise,  and  was  of  such  importance,  that  it  deserves  to  he  enlarged  on.  It 
was  for  the  union  of  hoth  kingdoms.  The  king  liked  it,  hecause  he  reckoned  ^at,  at  least 
for  his  time,  he  should  he  sure  of  all  the  menihers  that  should  he  sent  up  from  Scotland. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  went  in  easily  to  a  new  thing ;  and  lord  keeper  Bridgman  was 
much  for  it.  The  lord  Lauderdale  pressed  it  vehemently ;  it  made  it  necessary  to  hold  a 
parliament  in  Scotland,  where  he  intended  to  he  the  king's  commissioner.  The  earl  of 
Tweedale  was  for  it  on  other  accounts,  hoth  to  settle  the  estahlishment  of  the  militia,  and  to 
get  some  alterations  made  in  the  laws  that  related  to  the  church ;  and  he  really  drove  at  the 
union,  as  a  thing  which  he  thought  might  he  hrought  ahout.  Scotland,  he  said,  was  even 
then  under  great  uneasiness,  though  the  king  knew  the  state  of  that  kingdom ;  hut  when 
another  king  should  reign  that  knew  not  Joseph  (so  he  expressed  it)  the  nation  would  he 
delivered  up  to  favourites,  and  he  devoured  hy  them :  rich  provinces,  like  those  tlutt  belonged 
to  Spain,  could  hold  out  long  under  oppression ;  but  a  poor  country  would  be  soon  dispeopled, 
if  much  oppressed :  and  if  a  king  of  deep  designs  against  public  liberty  should  caress  the 
Soots,  he  might  easily  ensage  them ;  rince  a  poor  country  may  be  supposed  willing  to  change 
their  seats,  and  to  break  m  on  a  richer  one :  there  was  indeed  no  fear  of  that  at  present ;  for 
the  dotage  of  the  nation  on  presbjrtery,  and  the  firmness  with  which  the  government  sup- 
ported episcopacy,  set  them  so  fiir  from  one  another,  that  no  engagement  of  that  sort  could 
be  attempted ;  but  if  a  king  should  take  a  dexterous  method  for  putting  that  out  of  the  way, 
he  might  carry  Scotland  to  any  design  he  thought  fit  to  engage  in.  Lord  Tweedale  blamed 
sir  Francis  Bacon  much  for  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  Scotland  was  to  be  reckoned  as 
the  third  part  of  the  island,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly :  whereas  he  assured  me,  Scotland 
for  numbers  of  people  was  not  above  a  tenth  part,  and  for  wealth  not  above  a  fortieth  part 
of  the  island. 

The  discourse  of  the  union  was  kept  up,  till  it  was  resolved  to  summon  a  new  parliament 
in  Scotland.  Then  lord  Lauderdale  made  the  king  reflect  on  the  old  schemes  he  had  laid 
before  him  at  the  Restoration :  and  he  undertook  to  manage  the  parliament  so,  as  to  make  it 
answer  that  end  more  efiectually  than  any  before  him  had  ever  done.  This  was  resolved  on  in 
the  summer  of  1669.  I  being  then  at  Hamilton,  and  having  got  the  best  information  of  the 
state  of  the  country  that  I  could,  wrote  a  long  account  of  all  I  had  heard  to  the  lord  Tweedale, 
and  concluded  it  with  an  advice  to  put  some  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  presbyterians  into 
the  vacant  churches.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me,  the  letter  was  so  well  liked,  that  it  was 
read  to  the  king.  Such  a  letter  would  have  signified  nothing,  if  lord  Tweedale  had  not 
been  fixed  in  the  same  notion.  He  had  now  a  plausible  thing  to  support  it.  So  my  princi- 
ples, and  seal  for  the  church,  and  I  know  not  what  besides  were  raised,  to  make  my  advico 
ngnify  somewhat :  and  it  was  said,  I  was  the  man  that  went  most  entirely  into  Leighton's 
maxims.  So  this  indiscreet  letter  of  mine,  sent  without  communicating  it  to  Leighton,  gave 
the  deciding  stroke.  And,  as  may  be  easily  believed,  it  drew  much  hatred  on  me  from  all 
that  either  knew  it,  or  did  suspect  it. 

The  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  ordering  tliem  to  indulge  such  of  the  presby- 
terians as  were  peaceable  and  loyal,  so  &r  as  to  sufier  them  to  serve  in  vacant  churches, 
though  they  did  not  submit  to  the  present  establishment ;  and  he  required  them  to  set  them 
sndi  rules  as  might  preserve  order  and  peace,  and  to  look  well  to  the  execution  of  them ;  and 
as  for  such  as  could  not  be  provided  in  churches  at  that  time,  he  ordered  a  pension  of  20^ 
sterling  a  year,  to  be  paid  every  one  of  them,  as  long  as  they  lived  orderly.  Nothing 
followed  on  the  second  article  of  this  letter :  tlie  presbyterians  looked  on  this  as  the  king^s 
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hire  to  be  silent,  and  net  to  do  their  duty :  and  none  of  them  would  accept  of  it.  But,  as 
to  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  on  the  first  council  day  after  it  was  read,  twelve  of  the  minis- 
ters were  indulged ;  they  had  parishes  assigned  them ;  and  about  thirty  more  were  afterward* 
indulged  in  the  same  manner ;  and  then  a  stop  was  put  to  it  for  some  time.  With  the 
warrants  that  they  had  for  their  churches,  there  was  a  paper  of  rules  likewise  put  in  their 
hands.  Hutcheson  in  all  their  names  made  a  speech  to  the  council :  he  began  with  decent 
expressions  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  their  lordships ;  he  said,  they  should  at  all  times  give 
such  obedience  to  laws  and  orders,  as  could  stand  with  a  good  conscience.  And  so  they  were 
dismissed.  As  for  those  of  them  that  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  churches,  where  they  had 
served  before,  no  difficulty  could  be  made ;  but  those  of  them  that  were  named  to  other 
churches  would  not  enter  on  the  serving  them,  till  the  church  sessions  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  met,  and  made  choice  of  them  for  their  pastors,  und  gave  them  a  call  (as  they 
worded  it)  to  serve  among  them.  But  upon  this,  scruples  rose  among  some,  who  said  the 
people's  choice  ought  to  be  free;  whereas  now  they  were  limited  to  the  person  named 
by  the  council,  which  looked  like  an  election  upon  a  ooug^-d'^Iire,  with  a  letter  naming  the 
person,  with  which  they  had  often  diverted  themselves.  But  scruples  are  mighty  things, 
when  they  concur  with  inclination  or  interest ;  and  when  they  are  not  supported  by  these, 
men  learn  distinctions  to  get  free  from  them.  So  it  happened  in  this  case ;  for  though  some 
few  were  startled  at  these  things,  yet  they  lay  in  no  man's  way ;  for  every  man  went,  and 
vnis  possessed  of  the  church  marked  out  for  him.  And  at  first  ^e  people  of  the  countiy  ran 
to  them  with  a  sort  of  transport  of  joy.  Yet  this  was  soon  cooled.  It  was  hoped  that 
they  would  have  begun  their  ministry  with  a  public  testimony  against  all  that  had  been  done 
in  opposition  to  what  they  were  accustomed  to  call  the  work  of  God.  But  they  were  silent 
at  that  time,  and  preached  only  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  disgusted  all  those  who 
loved  to  hear  their  ministers  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  called  it.  The  stop  put  to  the 
indulgence  made  many  conclude,  that  those  who  had  obtained  the  favour  had  entered  into 
some  secret  engagements.  So  they  came  to  call  them  the  kin^t  euraUty  as  they  had  called 
the  clergy  in  derision  the  luhopd  curattM,  Their  caution  brought  them  under  a  worse 
character  of  dwmh  dog»^  that  could  not  bark.  Those,  who  by  their  fierce  behaviour  had  shut 
themselves  out  from  a  share  in  the  indulgence,  began  to  call  this  erastianism,  and  the  civil 
magistrates  assuming  the  power  of  sacred  matters.  They  said,  this  was  visibly  an  artifice  to 
lay  things  asleep  with  the  present  generation,  and  was  one  of  the  depths  of 'Satan,  to  give  a 
present  quiet,  in  order  to  the  certain  destruction  of  presbytery.  And  it  was  also  said,  that 
there  was  a  visible  departing  of  the  divine  assLstance  from  those  preachers :  they  preached  no 
more  with  the  power  and  authority  that  had  accompanied  them  at  conventicles.  So,  many 
began  to  isXi  off  from  them,  and  to  go  again  to  conventicles.  Many  of  the  preachers  con- 
fessed to  me,  that  they  found  an  ignorance  and  a  deadness  among  those,  who  had  been  the 
hottest  upon  their  meetings,  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined.  They  that  could  have 
argued  about  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and  episcopacy,  and  presbytery,  upon  which 
all  their  sermons  had  chiefly  run  for  several  years,  knew  very  little  of  the  essentials  of  reli- 
gion. But  the  indulged  preachers,  instead  of  setting  themselves  with  the  seal  and  courage 
that  became  them,  against  the  follies  of  the  people,  of  which  they  confessed  to  myself  they 
were  very  sensible,  took  a  different  method,  and  studied  by  mean  compliances  to  gain  upon 
their  afflsctions,  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  some  fiery  men  that  were  going  up  and 
down  among  them.  The  tempers  of  some  brought  them  under  this  servile  popularity,  into 
which  others  went  out  of  a  desire  to4ive  easy. 

The  indulgence  was  settled  in  a  hurry :  but  when  it  came  to  be  descanted  on,  it  appeared 
to  be  plainly  against  law ;  for  by  the  act  restoring  episcopacy,  none  were  capable  of  benefices 
but  such  as  should  own  the  authority  of  bishops,  and  be  instituted  by  them.  So  now  the 
episoopal  party,  that  were  wont  to  put  all  authority  in  the  king,  as  long  as  he  vnis  for  them, 
began  to  talk  of  law.  They  said  the  king^s  power  vnis  bounded  by  the  law,  and  that  these 
proceedings  were  the  trampling  of  law  under  foot.  For  all  parties,  as  they  need  the  shelter 
of  law,  or  the  stretches  of  the  prerogative,  are  apt  by  turns  to  magnify  the  one,  or  the  other. 
Burnet  and  his  clergy  were  out  of  measure  enraged  at  the  indulgence.  They  were  not  only 
abandoned,  but  ill  used  by  the  people,  who  were  beginning  to  threaten,  or  to  buy  them  out 
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of  their  churches,  that  they  also  might  have  the  henefit  of  the  indulgence.  The  synod  of  tho 
deigy  was  held  at  Glasgow  in  Octoher ;  and  they  moved  that  an  address  might  he  drawn  up, 
representing  to  the  king  the  miseries  they  were  under,  occasioned  hy  the  indulgence :  they 
complained  of  it  as  illegal,  and  as  Hkely  to  he  fiital  to  the  church.  This  was,  according  to  the 
words  in  some  of  their  acts  of  parliament,  a  misrepresenting  the  king^s  proceedings,  in  order 
to  the  alienating  the  hearts  of  his  suhjects  firom  him ;  which  was  made  capital,  as  may  appear 
by  the  account  given  in  the  former  book  of  the  proceedings  against  the  lord  Balmerinoch. 
He  that  drew  this  address  was  one  Boss,  afterwards  archbishop,  first  of  Glasgow,  and  then  of 
St.  Andrews ;  who  was  an  ignorant  man,  and  violent  out  of  measure.  So  it  was  drawn  full 
of  acrimony :  yet  they  resolved  to  keep  it  secret,  till  advice  should  be  taken  upon  it ;  and 
accordingly,  to  present  it  to  the  privy  council,  or  not.  A  copy  of  this  was  procured  by  indi- 
rect meUiods ;  and  it  was  sent  up  to  court,  after  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  come  off,  and 
was  in  his  way  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Scotland.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  left  all  his  concerns 
at  court  with  sir  Robert  Murray ;  for,  though  at  his  mistress's  instigation,  he  had  used  him 
very  unworthily,  yet  he  had  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  virtue  and  candour,  that  he  left  all 
his  affairs  to  his  care.  As  soon  as  the  king  saw  the  dergy^s  address,  he  said,  it  was  a  new 
western  remonstrance ;  and  he  ordered  that  Burnet  should  not  be  suffered  to  come  to  the 
parliament,  and  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against,  as  far  as  the  law  could  carry  the  matter. 
It  was  not  easy  to  stretch  this  so  far,  as  to  make  it  criminal :  but  Burnet  being  obnoxious 
on  other  accounts,  they  intended  to  frighten  him  to  submit,  and  to  resign  his  bidiopric. 

The  parliament  was  opened  in  November.  Lord  Lauderdale's  speech  ran  upon  two  heads. 
The  one  was,  the  reconmiending  to  their  care  the  preservation  of  the  church,  as  established 
by  law :  upon  which  he  took  occasion  to  express  great  zeal  for  episcopacy.  The  other  head 
related  to  the  union  of  both  kingdoms.  AU  that  was  done  relating  to  this  was,  that  an  act 
passed  for  a  treaty  about  it ;  and  in  the  following  summer,  in  a  subsequent  session,  commis- 
sioners were  named,  who  went  up  to  treat  about  it.  But  they  made  no  progress,  and  the 
thing  fell  so  soon,  that  it  was  very  visible  it  was  never  intended  in  good  earnest  *. 

The  two  first  acts  that  passed  in  parliament  were  of  more  importance,  and  had  a  deeper 
design.  The  first  exphuned,  and  asserted  the  king's  supremacy;  but  carried  it  in  such 
general  words,  that  it  might  have  been  stretched  to  every  thing.  It  was  declared  that  the 
settling  all  things  relating  to  the  external  government  of  the  church  was  a  right  of  the 
crown  :  and  that  all  things  relating  to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  matters,  and  persons,  were  to 
be  ordered  according  to  such  directions  as  the  king  should  send  to  his  privy  council ;  and 
that  these  should  be  published  by  them,  and  should  have  the  force  of  laws.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale very  probably  knew  the  secret  of  the  duke's  religion,  and  had  got  into  his  favour.  So 
it  was  very  likely  that  he  intended  to  establish  himself  in  it,  by  putting  the  church  of  Scot- 
land wholly  in  his  power.  But  that  was  yet  a  secret  to  us  all  in  Scotland.  The  method  he 
took  to  get  it  passed  was  this :  he  told  all  those  who  loved  presbytery,  or  that  did  not  much 
favonr  tiie  bishops,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  under,  by  making  them  depend 
absolutely  on  the  king :  this  was,  indeed,  a  transferring  the  whole  legislature,  as  to  the 

*  Sir  John  Nesint  wu  one  of  the  comminioDeii  on  the  nati,  (Coke*t  Reports,  vii.  1.)  thftt  those  who,  sfUo-  tho 

psrt  of  Scotland.    When  the  Fnglish  psrliunent  met  in  descent  of  the  English  crown  to  king  James,  were  bom  in 

Octoher,  1669,  the  king  allndid  to  the  proposed  union  Scotland,  were  no  aliens  in  England,  and,  consequently 

in  his  speech  from  the  throne.  The  lord  keeper,  Bridgman,  wen  capable,  not  only  to  hold  lands,  but  to  enjoy  aU 

eoIaryBd  mora  upon  the  subject.     He  observed,  thsA  the  other  immunities,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  here.    Such 

kmg  was  convinced  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  advances  to  a  union  being  made,  his  majesty  doth  most 

good  and  security  of  both  nations  than  such  a  union ;  heartily  recemmend  that  commissioners  may  be  nominated 

aad  then  proceeded  to  shew  the  gradual  advanees  that  had  to  treat  and  eonsult  with  commissioners  from  Scotland 

been  made  towards  eflbcting  it    James  the  First  **  went  eonceming  its  completioo."   The  king  gave  similar  recom. 

so  fiv  on  towards  this  good  work,  that,  by  an  act  of  pnrlia-  mendations  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  through  the  earl  of 

Bsent  hi  the  first  year  of  his  rdgn,  eommissioners  were  Laiiderdale :  and,  in  consequence,  as  mentioned  in  the 

antbosised  to  tnat  and  consult  with  commissioners  from  text,  the  eommissioners  met,,  but  without  any  progress 

Scotland  eoooeniing  it.     In  porsnanoe  of  their  treating,  in  being  made.     There  was  too  much  bigotry  upon  the  point 

the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  an  act  was  made  for  the  repeal  of  d^urch  government  to  permit  a  aatis&ctoiy  result.— > 

of  hostile  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  the  memory  of  hos-  Chandler's  Debates  in  the  Houie  of  Commons,  i.  137. 

tiltty  between  the  two  nations.    In  the  sixth  yesr  of  the  We  shall  see  that  this  important  measure  was  not  eflbcted 

ssne  reign,  it  was,  by  the  judges  of  all  the  courta  at  West-  until  1 707,  the  sixth  yeac  of  qnesD  Anne*s  rejgn. 
ninster  Hall,  solemnly  adjudged  in  the  case  of  the  Post. 
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matters  of  the  chuTch,  from  the  parliament,  and  Testing  it  singly  in  the  king :  yet,  he 
told  them,  if  this  were  done,  as  tiie  circnmstances  might  happen  to  be  &Yoarable,  the  king 
might  be  prevailed  on,  if  a  dash  of  a  pen  would  do  it,  to  change  all  on  a  sudden  :  whereas 
that  could  never  be  hoped  for,  if  it  could  not  be  brought  about,  but  by  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  a  parliament.  He  made  the  nobility  see  they  need  fear  no  more 
the  insolence  of  bishops,  if  they  were  at  mercy,  as  this  would  make  them.  Sharp  did 
not  like  it,  but  durtai  not  oppose  it.  He  made  a  long  dark  speech,  copied  out  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  distinguishing  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  then  voted  for  it : 
so  did  all  the  bishops  that  were  present :  some  absented  themselves.  Leighton  was  against 
any  such  act,  and  got  some  words  to  be  altered  in  it.  He  thought  it  might  be  stretched  to 
ill  ends :  and  so  he  was  very  averse  to  it.  Yet  he  gave  his  vote  for  it,  not  having  sufficiently 
considered  the  extent  of  the  words,  and  the  consequences  that  might  follow  on  sudi  an  act, 
for  which  he  was  very  sorry  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  at  that  time  there  was  no  apprehen- 
sions in  Scotland  of  tiie  danger  of  popery.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  Nairn, 
and  Charteris  in  particular,  were  highly  offended  at  the  act.  They  thought  it  plainly  made 
the  king  our  pope.  The  presbyterians  said,  it  put  him  in  Christ's  stead.  They  said,  the 
king  had  already  too  mudi  power  in  the  matters  of  the  church :  and  nothing  ruined  the 
clergy  more,  than  their  being  brought  into  servile  compliances,  and  a  base  dependance  upon 
courts.  I  had  no  share  in  the  coimsels  about  this  act.  I  only  thought  it  was  dengned  by 
lord  Tweedale  to  justify  the  indulgence,  which  he  protested  to  me  was  his  chief  end  in  it. 
And  nobody  could  ever  tell  me  how  the  words  ^^  ecclesiastical  matters"  were  put  in  the  act. 
Leighton  thought  he  was  sure  they  were  put  in  after  the  draught  and  form  of  the  act  were 
agreed  on.  It  was  generally  charged  on  lord  Lauderdale.  And  when  the  duke's  religion  came 
to  be  known^then  all  people  saw  how  much  the  legal  settlement  of  our  religion  was  put  in  his 
power  by  this  means.  Yet  the  preamble  of  ^e  act  being  only  concerning  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  it  was  thought  that  the  words  *^  eoclesiaBtical  matters"  were  to 
be  confined  to  the  sense  that  was  limited  by  the  preamble. 

The  next  act  that  passed  was  concerning  the  militia :  all  that  had  been  done  in  raising  it 
was  approved :  and  it  was  enacted,  that  it  should  still  be  kept  up,  and  be  ready  to  march 
into  any  of  the  king^s  dominions,  for  any  cause  in  which  his  majesty's  authority,  power,  or 
greatness  should  be  concerned ;  and  that  the  orders  should  be  transmitted  to  them  from  .the 
council  board,  without  any  mention  of  orders  from  the  king.  Upon  this  great  reflections 
were  made.  Some  said  that  by  this  the  army  was  taken  out  of  the  king's  power  and  com- 
mand, and  put  under  the  power  of  the  council :  so  that  if  the  greater  purt  of  the  council 
should  again  rebel,  as  they  did  in  the  year  1638,  the  army  was,  by  the  words  of  this  act, 
bound  to  follow  their  orders.  But  when  jealousies  broke  out  in  England,  of  the  ill  designs 
that  lay  hid  under  this  matter,  it  was  thought  that  the  intent  of  this  clause  was,  that  if  the 
king  should  call  in  the  Scotch  army,  it  Shoidd  not  be  necessary  that  he  himself  should  send 
any  orders  for  it ;  but  that,  upon  a  secret  intimation,  the  council  might  do  it  without  order, 
and  then,  if  the  design  should  miscarry,  it  should  not  lie  on  the  king,  but  only  on  the 
council,  whom  in  that  case  the  king  might  disown;  and  so  none  about  him  should  be 
blameable  for  it.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  valued  himself  upon  these  acts,  as  if  he  had  con- 
quered kingdoms  by  them.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  upon  it,  in  whidi  he  said,  all 
Scotland  was  now  in  his  power :  the  church  of  Scotland  was  now  more  subject  to  him  than  the 
church  of  England  was :  this  militia  was  now  an  army  ready  upon  call :  and  that  every  man  in 
Scotland  was  ready  to  march  whensoever  he  should  order  it,  with  several  very  ill  insinuations 
in  it.  But  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  write  letters  to  princes :  this  letter  fell  into  duke 
Hamilton's  hands  some  years  after;  and  I  had  it  in  my  hands  for  some  days.  It  was 
intended  to  found  an  impeachment  on  it.  But  this  happened  at  a  time  when  the  business 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  from  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  so  hotly  pursued,  that  this, 
which,  at  another  time,  would  have  made  great  noise,  was  not  so  much  considered  as  the 
importance  of  it  might  seem  to  deserve.  The  way  how  it  came  into  such  hands  was  this :  the 
king,  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  gave  it  to  sir  Robert  Murray ;  and  when  he  died  it  was 
found  among  his  papers.  He  had  been  much  trusted  in  the  king's  laboratory,  and  had 
several  of  his  chemical  processes  in  his  hands.    So  the  king,  after  his  death,  did  order  one  to 
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look  over  all  liis  papers,  for  chemical  matters ;  but  all  tlie  papers  of  state  were  let  alone  *. 
So  this,  with  many  other  papers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  executors.  And  thus  this  letter 
came  into  duke  Hamilton's  hands,  who  would  have  made  use  of  it  if  greater  matters  had  not 
been  then  in  agitation.  This  is  not  the  single  instance  that  I  have  known,  of  papers  of 
great  consequence  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  executors  of  great  ministers,  that  might  have 
been  turned  to  very  bad  uses  if  they  had  fallen  into  ill  hands.  It  seems  of  great  concern, 
that  when  a  minister,  or  an  ambassador  dies,  or  is  recalled,  or  is  disgraced,  all  papers  relating 
to  the  secrets  of  his  employment  should  be  of  right  in  the  power  of  the  government.  But  I, 
of  all  men,  should  complain  the  least  of  this,  since,  by  this  remissness,  many  papers  of  a 
high  nature  have  fallen  in  my  way. 

•  By  the  act  of  supremacy  the  king  was  now  master,  and  could  turn  out  bishops  at  pleasure. 
This  had  its  first  effect  on  Burnet ;  who  was  offered  a  pension  if  he  would  submit  and  resign, 
and  was  threatened  to  be  treated  more  severely  if  he  stood  out.  He  complied,  and  retired  to 
a  private  state  of  life,  and  bore  his  disgrace  better  than  he  had  done  his  honours.  He  lived 
four  yean  in  the  shade,  and  was  generally  much  pitied :  he  was  of  himself  good-natured  and 
sincere ;  but  was  much  in  tlie  power  of  others :  he  meddled  too  much  in  that  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  did  not  understand ;  for  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  court,  or  for  the 
ministry :  and  he  was  too  remiss  in  that  which  was  properly  his  business,  and  which  ho 
understood  to  a  good  degree ;  for  he  took  no  manner  of  care  of  the  spiritual  part  of  his  function. 

At  this  time  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  the  choice  of  professor  of  divinity  does 
belong,  chose  me,  though  unknown  to  them  all,  to  be  professor  there.  There  was  no  sort  of 
artifice  or  management  to  bring  this  about :  it  came  of  themselves :  and  they  did  it  without 
any  recommendation  of  any  person  whatsoever.  So  I  was  advised  by  all  my  friends  to 
change  my  post,  and  go  thither.  This  engaged  me  both  into  much  study,  and  in  a  great 
deal  of  business.  The  clergy  came  all  to  me,  thinking  I  had  some  credit  with  those  that 
govemod,  and  laid  their  grievances  and  complaints  before  me.  They  were  very  ill  used, 
and  were  so  entirely  forsaken  by  their  people,  that  in  most  places  they  shut  up  their 
churches :  they  were  also  threatened  and  affironted  on  all  occasions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  came  much  to  me,  and  told  me  such  strange  things  of  the 
vices  of  some,  the  follies  of  others,  and  the  indiscretions  of  them  all,  that  though  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  believe  all  that  they  said,  yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  a  great 
deal  of  it.  And  so  I  soon  saw  what  a  hard  province  I  was  like  to  have  of  it.  Accounts 
of  the  state  of  those  parts  were  expected  from  me,  and  were  likely  to  be  believed.  And 
it  was  not  easy  to  know  what  ought  to  be  believed,  nor  how  matters  were  to  be  repre-* 
sented :  for  I  found  calumny  was  so  equally  practised  on  both  sides,  that  I  came  to  mistrust 
every  thing  that  I  heard.  One  thing  was  visible,  that  conventicles  aboimded,  and  strange 
doctrine  was  vented  in  them.  The  king's  supremacy  was  now  the  chief  subject  of  declamation : 
it  was  said,  bishops  were,  indeed,  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  the  church,  but  the  king^s 
little  finger  would  be  heavier  than  their  loins  had  been.  After  I  had  been  for  some 
months  among  them,  and  had  heard  so  much,  that  I  believed  very  little,  I  wrote  to  lord 
Tweedale,  that  disorders  did  certainly  increase ;  but,  as  for  any  particulars,  I  did  not 
know  what  to  believe,  much  less  could  I  sugg^  what  remedies  seemed  proper :  I  therefore 
proposed  that  a  committee  of  council  might  be  sent  round  the  country  to  examine  matters, 
uid  to  give  such  orders  as  were  at  present  necessary  for  the  public  quiet ;  and  that  they 
might  prepare  a  report  against  the  next  session  of  parliament,  that  then  proper  remedies 
might  be  found  out. 

Duke  Hamilton,  lord  Kincardine,  Primrose,  and  Drummond  were  sent  to  these  parts.  They 
met  first  at  Hamilton,  next  at  Glasgow :  then  they  went  to  other  parts ;  and  came  back,  and 
ended  their  circuit  at  Glasgow.  They  punished  some  disorders,  and  threatened  both  the 
indulged  ministers  and  the  countries  with  greater  severities,  if  they  should  still  grow  more 

*  We  hare  the  tettimon  j  oi  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buck-  pretensions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher*s  stone, 

higham,  in  his  ^  riutracter  of  Cherles  the  Second,"  to  the  as  for  their  real  merits.     In  some  extended  resenrehet 

fondness  of  this  monanJi  for  chemical,  or  rather  alchemi-  into  the  early  history  of  chemistry,  the  editor  was  especially 

al  pnrtuitBb     Ashmole,  Kenelm,  Dighy,  and  others  wwe  struck  hy  the  prevalence  of  tliis  delusion  among  the  higlK^ 

fatnmtsed  bj  this  monarchy  as  muoh  for  their  chimerical  classes  during  the  seventeenth  centurji 
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and  more  insolent  upon  the  fayoui  that  had  been  shewed  them.  I  was  blamed  by  the  pres^ 
byterians  for  all  they  did,  and  by  the  episcopal  party  for  all  they  did  not ;  since  these 
thought  they  did  too  little,  as  the  others  thought  they  ^d  too  much.  They  consulted  much 
with  me,  and  suffered  me  to  intercede  so  effectually  for  those  whom  they  had  put  in  prison, 
that  they  were  all  set  at  liberty.  The  episcopal  party  thought  I  intended  to  make  myself 
popular  at  their  cost :  so  they  began  that  strain  of  fury  and  calumny  that  has  pursued  me 
eyer  since  from  that  sort  of  people,  as  a  secret  enemy  to  their  interest,  and  an  underminer  of 
it.  But  I  was,  and  still  am,  an  enemy  to  all  force  and  violence  in  matters  of  conscience : 
and  there  is  no  principle  that  is  more  hated  by  bad  ill-natured  clergymen  than  that. 

The  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweedale  pressed  Leighton  much  to  accept  of  the  see  of 
Glasgow.  He  declined  it  with  so  much  aversion,  that  we  were  all  uneasy  at  it.  Nothing 
moved  him  to  hearken  to  it,  but  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  the  accommodation  that  was 
proposed,  in  which  he  had  all  assistance  promised  him  from  the  Government.  The  king 
ordered  him  to  be  sent  for  to  court.  He  sent  for  me  on  his  way,  where  he  stopped  a 
day,  to  know  from  me  what  prospect  there  was  of  doing  any  good.  I  could  not  much 
encourage  him ;  yet  I  gave  him  all  the  hopes  that  I  could  raise  myself  to :  and  I  was 
then  indined  to  think  that  the  accommodation  was  not  impracticable.  Upon  his  coming 
to  London,  he  found  lord  Lauderdale's  temper  was  much  inflamed :  he  was  become  fierce 
and  intractable:  but  lord  Tweedale  made  every  thing  as  easy  to  him  as  was  possible* 
They  had  turned  out  an  archbishop ;  so  it  concerned  them  to  put  an  eminent  man  in  his 
room,  who  should  order  matters  with  such  moderation,  that  the  Government  should  not 
be  under  perpetual  disturbance  by  reason  of  complaints  from  those  parts. 

But  now  tbe  court  was  entering  into  new  designs,  into  which  lord  Lauderdale  was  thrust^ 
ing  himself  with  an  obsequious  or  rather  an  officious  zeal.  I  will  dwell  no  longer  at 
present  on  that,  than  just  to  name  the  duchess  of  Orleans's  coming  to  Dover,  of  which 
a  more  particular  account  shall  be  given,  after  that  I  have  laid  together  all  that  relates 
to  Scotland  in  the  year  1670,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  accommodation.  Leighton 
proposed  to  the  king  his  scheme  of  the  accommodation,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
his  majest/s  affairs  would  have  if  that  country  could  be  brought  into  temper.  The  king 
was  at  tlus  time  gone  off  from  the  design  of  a  comprehension  in  England.  Toleration 
was  now  thought  the  best  way.  Yet  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  possessed  him  witli  the 
necessity  of  doing  somewhat  to  soften  the  Scots,  in  order  to  the  great  design  he  was  then 
engaging  in.  Upon  that  the  king,  who  seldom  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  think  twice 
of  any  one  thing,  gave  way  to  it.  Leighton's  paper  was,  in  some  places,  corrected  by 
air  Robert  Murray,  and  was  turned  into  instructions,  by  which  lord  Lauderdale  was 
authorised  to  p%ss  the  concessions  that  were  to  be  offered  into  laws.  This  he  would  never 
own  to  me,  though  Leighton  showed  mo  the  copy  of  them.  But  it  appeared  probable, 
by  his  conduct  afterwards,  that  he  had  secret  directions  to  spoil  the  maUer,  and  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  us  all.  Lord  Tweedale  was  more  to  be  depended  on.  But  he  began 
to  lose  ground  with  Lady  Dysart :  and  so  his  interest  did  not  continue  strong  enough  to 
earry  on  such  a  matter. 

Leighton  undertook  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Glasgow :  and  it  was  a  year  after 
this  before  he  was  prevailed  on  to  be  translated  thither.  He  came,  upon  this,  to  Glasgow, 
and  held  a  synod  of  his  clergy,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  complaints  of 
desertion  and  ill  usage  firom  them  all. '  Leighton,  in  a  sermon  that  he  preached  to  them, 
and  in  several  discoturses,  both  in  public  and  private,  exhorted  them  to  look  up  more  to 
€K>d,  to  consider  tliemselves  as  the  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  to  bear  the  contempt 
and  iD  vsage  they  met  with,  as  a  cross  laid  on  them,  for  the  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
patience,  to  lay  aside  all  the  appetites  of  revenge,  to  humble  themselves  before  God,  to 
have  nuiny  daj^  for  secret  fasting  and  prayers,  and  to  meet  often  together,  that  they 
might  quicken  and  asmst  one  another  in  those  holy  exercises ;  and  then  l^ey  might  expect 
bieesings  from  heaven  upon  their  labours.  This  was  a  new  strain  to  the  clergy.  They  had 
nothing  to  say  against  it :  but  it  was  a  comfortless  doctrine  to  them,  and  they  had  not  been 
IM)ca8tomed  to  it.  No  speedy  ways  were  proposed  for  forcing  the  people  to  come  to  church, 
nor  for  sending  soldiers  among  them,  or  raising  the  fines  to  lAiek  they  were  liabloy   So  they 
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went  home  as  little  edified  with  their  new  bishop  as  he  was  with  them.  When  this  was 
over,  he  went  round  some  parts  of  the  country  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  indulged  minis- 
ters, and  carried  me  with  him.  His  business  was,  to  persuade  them  to  hearken  to  propo- 
sitions of  peace.  He  told  them  some  of  them  would  be  quickly  sent  for  to  Edinburgh,  whero 
terms  would  be  offered  them  in  order  to  the  making  up  our  differences :  aU  was  sincerely  meant : 
they  would  meet  with  no  artifices  nor  hardships :  and  if  they  received  those  offers  heartily, 
they  would  be  turned  into  laws  :  and  all  the  vacancies  then  in  the  church  would  be  filled  by 
their  brethren.  They  received  this  with  so  much  indifference,  or  rather  neglect,  that  it 
would  have  cooled  any  zeal  that  was  less  warm  and  less  active  than  that  good  man's  was. 
They  were  scarcely  civil ;  and  did  not  so  much  as  thank  him  for  his  tenderness  and  care : 
the  more  artful  among  them,  such  as  Hntcheson,  said  it  was  a  thing  of  general  concern,  and 
that  they  were  but  single  men.  Others  were  more  metaphjrsical,  and  entertained  us 
with  some  poor  arguings  and  distinctions.  Leighton  began  to  lose  heart.  Yet  he  resolved 
to  set  the  negotiation  on  foot,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  he  could. 

When  lord  Lauderdale  came  down  to  hold  a  session  of  parliament,  letters  were  written  to 
six  of  the  presbyterian  preachers,  ordering  them  to  come  to  to¥m.  There  was  a  long  confer- 
ence between  Leighton  and  them,  before  the  earls  of  Lauderdaley  Bothes,  Tweedale,  and 
Kincardine.  Sharp  would  not  be  present  at  it :  but  he  ordered  Patcrson,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  to  hear  all,  and  to  bring  him  an  account  of  what  passed.  Leighton  laid 
before  them  the  mischief  of  our  divisions,  and  of  the  schism  that  they  had  occasioned ;  many 
souls  were  lost,  and  many  more  were  in  danger  by  these  means :  so  that  every  one  ought  to 
do  all  he  could  to  heal  this  wide  breach,  that  had  already  let  in  so  many  evils  among  us, 
which  were  likely  to  make  way  to  many  more :  for  his  own  part,  he  was  persuaded  that 
episcopacy,  as  an  order  distinct  from  presbyters,  had  continued  in  the  church  ever  nnce  the 
days  of  ihe  apostles ;  that  the  world  had  every  where  received  the  christian  religion  from 
bishops,  and  that  a  parity  among  clerg3rmen  was  never  thought  of  in  the  chureh  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  then  set  up  rather  by  accident  than  on  design :  yet,  how 
much  soever  he  was  persuaded  of  this,  since  they  were  of  another  mind,  he  was  now  to  offer 
a  temper  to  them,  by  which  both  sides  might  still  preserve  their  opinions,  and  yet  unite  in 
carrying  on  ttie  ends  of  the  gospel  and  their  ministry :  they  had  moderators  amongst  them, 
which  was  no  divine  institution,  but  only  a  matter  of  order :  the  king,  therefore,  might  name 
these;  and  the  making  them  constant  could  be  no  sudi  encroachment  on  their  function,  as 
that  the  peace  of  the  chureh  must  be  broken  on  such  an  account :  nor  oould  they  say  that 
the  blessing  of  the  men  named  to  this  function,  by  an  imposition  of  hands,  did  degrade  them 
from  their  former  office,  to  say  no  more  of  it :  so  they  were  still  at  least  ministers :  it  is  true 
others  thought  they  had  a  new  and  special  authority,  more  than  a  bare  presidency :  that  did 
not  concern  them,  who  were  not  required  to  concur  with  them  in  anything,  but  in  sub- 
mitting to  this  presidency :  and,  as  to  that,  they  should  be  allowed  to  declare  their  own 
opinion  against  it,  in  as  fall  and  as  public  a  manner  as  they  pleased :  he  laid  it  to  their  con- 
sciences to  consider  of  the  whole  matter,  as  in  the  presence  of  Gk>d,  without  any  regard  to 
party  or  popularity.  He  spoke,  in  all,  nearly  half  an  hour,  with  a  gravity  and  force  that  made 
a  very  great  impression  on  those  who  heard  it.  Hutcheson  answered,  and  said  their  opinion 
for  a  parity  among  the  clergy  was  well  known :  the  presidency  now  spoken  of  had  made  way 
to  a  lordly  dominion  in  the  church ;  and,  therefore,  how  inconsiderablo  soever  the  thing  might 
seem  to  be,  yet  the  effects  of  it  both  had  been,  and  would  be,  very  considerable :  he  there- 
fore desired  some  time  might  be  given  them  to  consider  well  of  the  propositions  now  made, 
and  to  consult  with  their  twethren  about  them :  and,  since  this  might  seem  an  assembling 
together  against  law,  he  desired  they  might  have  the  king^s  commissioner's  leavo  for  it. 
This  was  immediately  granted.  We  had  a  second  conference,  in  which  matters  were  more 
fully  opened,  and  pressed  home^  on  the  grounds  formeriy  mentioned.  Lord  Lauderdale  made 
us  all  dine  together,  and  came  to  us  ttfter  dinner :  but  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from 
flying  out,  for  their  behaviour  seemed  both  rude  and  crafty.  But  Leighton  had  prepared 
htm  for  it,  and  pressed  him  not  to  give  them  a  handle  to  excuse  their  flying  off  by  any 
roughness  in  his  deportment  towards  them.  The  propositions  offered  them  were  now  gene- 
nSly  known.    Sharp  cried  out  that  episcopacy  was  to  be  undermined,  since  the  negative 
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vote  was  to  be  let  go.  The  inferior  clergy  thought  that  if  it  took  effect,  and  the  presby- 
terians  were  to  be  generally  brought  into  churches,  they  would  be  neglected,  and  that  their 
people  would  forss^e  them.  So  they  hated  the  whole  thing.  The  bigoted  presbyterians 
thought  it  was  a  snare,  and  the  doing  that  which  had  a  fair  appearance  at  present,  and  was 
meant  only  to  lay  that  generation  in  their  graves  in  peace ;  by  which  means  episcopacy,  that 
was  then  shaking  over  all  the  nation,  would  come  to  have  another  root,  and  grow  again  out 
of  that.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation  approved  of  this  design :  and  they  reckoned, 
either  we  should  gain  our  point,  and  then  all  would  be  quiet,  or  if  such  offers  were  rejected 
by  the  presb3rterians,  it  would  discover  their  temper,  and  alienate  all  indifferent  men  from 
them  ;  and  the  nation  would  be  convinced  how  unreasonable  and  stubborn  they  were,  and 
how  unworthy  they  were  of  any  farther  favour.  All  that  was  done  in  this  session  of  par- 
liament was,  the  raising  a  tax,  and  the  naming  commissioners  for  the  union  with  England ; 
besides  two  severe  acts  passed  against  conventicles. 

There  had  been  a  great  one  held  in  Fife,  near  Dunfermline,  where  none  had  ever  been  held 
before.  Some  gentlemen  of  estate  were  among  them  :  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  a 
great  crowd  together ;  for  intimation  had  been  given  of  it  some  days  before.  Many  of  thesd 
came  in  their  ordinary  anns.  That  gave  a  handle  to  call  them  the  rendezvous  of  rebellion. 
Some  of  them  were  taken  and  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  pressed  to  name  as  many  as  they 
knew  of  their  feUow  conventiclers :  but  they  refused  to  do  it.  This  was  sent  up  to  court, 
and  represented  as  the  forerunner  of  rebellion  :  upon  which  lord  Lauderdale,  hearing  what 
use  his  enemies  made  of  it,  was  transported  almost  to  fits  of  rage.  Severe  acts  passed  upon 
it,  by  which  their  fines  were  raised  higher,  and  they  were  made  liable  to  arbitrary  severities. 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  with  his  own  hand,  put  in  a  word  in  the  act  that  covered  the  papists, 
the  fines  being  laid  on  such  of  the  reformed  religion  as  went  not  to  church.  He  pretended 
by  this  to  merit  with  the  popish  party,  the  duke  in  particular ;  whose  religion  was  yet  a 
secret  to  us  in  Scotland,  though  it  was  none  at  court.  He  said  to  myself,  he  had  put  in 
these  words  on  design,  to  let  the  party  know  they  were  to  be  worse  used  than  the  papists 
themselves.  All  field  conventicles  were  declared  treasonable :  and  in  the  preacher,  they  were 
made  capital.  The  landlords,  on  whose  grounds  they  were  held,  were  to  be  severely  fined : 
and  all  who  were  at  them  were  to  be  punished  arbitrarily  if  they  did  not  discover  all  that 
were  present  whom  they  knew.  House  conventicles,  crowded  without  the  doors,  or  at  the 
windows,  were  to  be  reckoned  and  punished  as  field  conventicles.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told 
me  that  the  king  was  not  well  pleased  with  this  act,  as  being  extravagantly  severe ;  chiefly 
in  that  of  the  preachers  being  to  be  punished  by  death,  fie  said  bloody  laws  did  no  good, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  passed  it  if  he  had  known  it  beforehand.  The  half  of  the 
parliament  abhorred  this  act :  yet  so  abject  were  they  in  their  submissions  to  lord  Lauder- 
dale, that  the  young  earl  of  Cassilis  was  the  single  person  that  voted  in  the  negative.  This 
passed  in  parliament  so  suddenly,  that  Leighton  knew  nothing  of  it  till  it  was  too  late.  He 
expostulated  with  lord  Tweedale  severely  about  it :  he  said  the  whole  complexion  of  it  was 
so  contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  humanity,  not  to  say  Christianity,  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
mix  in  counsels  with  those  who  could  frame  and  pass  such  acts  :  and  he  thought  it  somewhat 
strange  that  neither  he  nor  I  had  been  advised  with  in  it.  The  earl  of  Tweedale  said,  the 
late  field  conventicle  being  a  new  thing,  it  had  forced  them  to  severities  that  at  another 
time  could  not  be  well  excused :  and  he  assured  us  there  was  no  design  to  put  it  in 
execution. 

Leighton  sent  to  the  western  counties  six  episcopal  divines,  all,  except  myself  brought 
from  other  parts :  Nairn  and  Charteris  were  two  of  them :  the  three  others,  Aird,  Cook,  and 
Paterson,  were  the  best  we  could  persuade  to  go  round  the  country  to  preach  in  vacant 
churches,  and  to  argue  upon  the  grounds  of  accommodation  with  such  as  should  come  to 
them.  Tlie  episcopal  clergy,  who  were  yet  in  the  country,  could  not  argue  much  for 
any  thing ;  and  would  not  at  all  argue  in  favour  of  a  proposition  that  they  hated.  The 
people  of  the  country  came  generally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds.  We  were, 
indeed,  amazed  to  see  a  poor  commonalty  so  capable  of  arguing  upon  points  of  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  power  of  princes  in  matters  of  religion :  upon 
all  tliese  topics  they  had  texts  of  scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with  their  answets 
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to  any  thing  that  was  said  to  them.  This  measure  of  knowledge  wias  spread  even' among 
the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers,  and  their  servants.  They  were,  indeed,  vain  of  their 
knowledge,  much  conceited  of  themselves,  and  were  full  of  a  most  entangled  scrupulosity ; 
80  that  they  found,  or  made,  difficulties  in  every  thing  that  could  he  laid  before  them.  We 
stayed  about  three  months  in  the  country;  and  in  that  time  there  was  a  stand  in  the 
frequency  of  conventicles  :  but,  as  soon  as  we  were  gone,  a  set  of  those  hot  preachers  went 
round  all  the  places  in  which  we  had  been,  to  defeat  all  the  good  we  could  hope  to  do.  They 
told  ihem  the  devil  was  never  so  formidable  as  when  he  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light. 

The  ousted  ministers  had  many  meetings  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  found 
themselves  under  great  difficulties.  The  people  had  got  it  among  them,  that  all  that  was 
now  driven  at  was  only  to  extinguish  presbytery,  by  some  seeming  concessions  with  tho 
present  generation ;  and  that  if  the  ministers  went  into  it  they  gave  up  their  cause,  that  so 
they  themselves  might  be  provided  for  during  their  lives,  and  die  at  more  ease.  So  they, 
who  were  strangely  subdued  by  their  desire  of  popularity,  resolved  to  reject  the  propositions, 
though  they  could  not  well  tell  on  what  grounds  they  should  justify  it.  A  report  was  also 
spread  among  them,  which  they  believed,  and  had  its  full  effect  upon  them :  it  was  said 
that  the  king  was  alienated  from  the  diurch  of  England,  and  weary  of  supporting  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland ;  and  so  was  resolved  not  to  clog  his  government  any  longer  with  it ;  and 
that  the  concessions  now  made  did  not  arise  from  any  tenderness  we  had  for  them,  but  from 
an  artifice  to  preserve  episcopacy .  so  they  were  made  believe  that  their  agreeing  to  them  was 
reaUy  a  strengthening  of  that  government,  which  was  otherwise  ready  to  fall  with  its  own 
weight.  And  because  a  passage  of  scripture,  according  to  its  general  sound,  was  apt  to 
work  much  on  them,  that  of  ^^  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'*  was  often  repeated  among 
them.  It  was  generally  agreed  on  to  reject  the  offers  made  them.  The  next  debate  among 
them  was,  about  the  reasons  they  were  to  give  for  rejecting  them ;  or  whether  they  would 
comply  with  another  proposition  which  Leighton  had  made  them,  that  if  they  did  not  like 
the  propositions  he  had  made,  they  would  see  if  they  could  be  more  happy  than  he  was,  and 
offer  at  other  propositions.  In  their  meetings  they  named  two  to  maintain  the  debate,  pro 
and  con.  They  disputed  about  the  protesUition  that  they  were  allowed  to  make:  and 
"  protestatio  contraria  facto "  was  a  maxim  that  was  in  great  vogue  among  them.  They 
aigued  upon  the  obligation  by  the  covenant  to  maintain  the  church  as  then  established,  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government :  and  so  every  thing  that  was  contrary  to  that, 
was  represented  as  a  breach  of  their  covenant :  and  none  durst  object  to  that.  But  that  they 
might  make  a  proposition  which  they  were  sure  would  not  be  hearkened  to,  they  proposed 
that,  among  the  concessions  to  be  insisted  on,  one  might  be,  a  liberty  to  ordain  without  the 
bishops.  When  we  heard  what  their  reasonings  were,  papers  were  written,  and  sent  among 
them,  in  answer  to  them.  But  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  argue  when  a  resolution  is  taken  up,  not 
founded  on  argument— and  arguments  are  only  sought  for  to  justify  that  which  is  already 
resolved  on.  We  pressed  them  with  this,  that,  notwithstanding  their  covenant,  they  them- 
selves had  afterwards  made  many  alterations  much  more  important  than  this  of  submitting 
to  a  constant  moderator  named  by  the  king.  Cromwell  took  from  them  the  power  of  meet- 
ing in  general  assemblies ;  yet  they  went  on  doing  the  other  duties  of  their  function,  though 
i}ns^  which  they  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  their  rights,  was  denied  them.  When  an  order 
came  out  to  sequester  the  half  of  the  benefices  of  such  as  should  still  pray  for  the  king,  they 
upon  that  submitted,  though  before  they  had  asserted  it  as  a  duty  to  which  they  were  bound 
by  their  covenant :  they  had  discontinued  their  ministry  in  obedience  to  laws  and  proclama- 
tions now  for  nine  years :  and  those  who  had  accepted  the  indulgence  had  come  in  by  the 
king  s  authority,  and  had  only  a  parochial  government,  but  did  not  meet  in  presbyteries : 
frx>m  all  which  we  inferred,  that  when  they  had  a  mind  to  lay  down  any  thing  that  they 
thought  a  duty,  or  to  submit  to  any  thing  that  they  thought  an  invasion  of  ^eir  rights, 
they  could  find  a  distinction  for  it :  and  it  was  not  easy  to  shew  why  they  were  not  as  com- 
pliant in  this  particular.  But  all  was  lost  labour :  hot  men  among  them  were  positive,  and 
all  of  them  were  fiill  of  contention. 

Duchess  Hamilton  sent  for  some  of  them,  Hutcheson  in  particular.     She  said  she  did  not 
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pietend  to  nndeistoad  nice  dietiiictioiis,  and  the  tenns  o^  dispute :  here  was  plun  sense : 
the  country  might  be  again  at  quiet,  and  the  zest  of  those  that  were  ousted  admitted  to 
churches  on  terms  that  seemed  to  all  reasonable  men  very  easy :  their  rejecting  this  would 
give  a  very  ill  character  of  them,  and  would  haye  very  bad  effects,  of  which  they  might 
see  cause  to  repent  when  it  would  be  too  late*  She  told  me  all  that  she  could  draw  firom 
him,  that  she  understood,  was,  that  he  saw  the  generality  of  their  party  was  resolved  against 
all  treaties,  or  any  agreement ;  and  that  if  a  smaU  number  should  break  off  from  them,  it 
would  not  heal  the  old  breaches,  but  would  create  new  ones.  In  conclusion,  nothing  was 
likely  to  follow  on  this  whole  negotiation :  we,  who  were  engaged  in  it,  had  lost  all  our  own 
fflde  by  o£fering  at  it ;  and  the  presbyterians  would  not  make  one  step  towards  us. 

Leighton  desired  another  meeting  with  them  at  Paisley,  to  which  he  carried  me  and  one  or 
two  more.  They  were  about  thirty.  We  had  two  long  conferences  with  them.  Leighton 
laid  out  before  them  the  obligations  that  lay  on  them  to  seek  for  peace  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  when  we  already  saw  the  dismal  effects  of  our  contentions :  there  could  be  no 
agreement  unless  on  both  sides  there  was  a  disposition  to  make  some  abatements,  and  some 
steps  towards  one  another :  it  appeared  that  we  were  willing  to  make  eren  unreasonable 
ones  on  our  side :  and  would  they  abate  nothing  in  theirs  ?  Was  their  opinion  so  mathe- 
matically certain,  that  they  could  not  dispense  with  any  part  of  it  for  the  peace  of  the  church 
and  for  the  saving  of  souls  ?  Many  poor  things  were  said  on  their  side  which  would  have 
made  a  less  mild  man  than  he  was  lose  all  patience.  But  he  bore  with  all ;  and  urged  this 
question  on  them,  would  they  have  held  communion  with  the  church  of  €k>d  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  or  not  ?  If  they  should  say  not,  he  would  be  less  desirous  of  entering 
into  communion  with  them ;  ance  he  must  say  of  the  church  at  that  time,  ^^  Let  my  soul  be 
with  theirs :"  if  they  said  they  would ;  then  he  was  sure  they  would  not  reject  the  offers 
now  made  them,  which  brought  episcopacy  much  lower  than  it  was  at  that  time.  One  o« 
the  most  learned  among  them  had  prepared  a  speech  full  of  quotations,  to  prove  the  differ- 
ence between  the  primitive  episcopacy  and  ours  at  present.  I  was  then  full  of  those  matters : 
so  I  answered  all  his  speech,  and  every  one  of  his  quotations,  and  turned  the  whole  upon 
him,  with  advantages  that  were  too  evident  to  be  so  much  as  denied  by  their  own  party : 
and  it  seemed  the  person  himself  thought  so,  for  he  did  not  offer  at  one  word  of  reply.  In 
conclusion,  the  presbyterians  desired  that  the  propositions  might  be  given  them  in  writing ; 
for  hitherto  all  had  passed  only  verbally,  and  words,  they  said,  might  be  misunderstood,  mis- 
repeated,  and  denied.  Leighton  had  no  mind  to  do  it :  yet,  since  it  was  plausible  to  say 
they  had  nothing  but  words  to  shew  to  their  brethren,  he  wrote  them  down,  and  gave  me 
the  original,  which  I  still  have  in  my  hands,  but  suffered  them  to  take  as  many  copies  of  it 
as  they  pleased.  At  parting  he  desired  them  to  come  to  a  final  resolution  as  soon  as  they 
could,  for  he  believed  they  would  be  called  for  by  the  next  January  to  give  their  answers. 
And  by  the  end  of  that  month,  they  were  ordered  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  I  went  thither  at 
the 'Same  time,  upon  Leighton's  desire. 

We  met  at  the  earl  of  Rothes's  house,  where  all  this  treaty  came  to  a  short  conclusion. 
Hutcheson,  in  all  their  names,  said  they  had  considered  the  propositions  made  to  them,  but 
were  not  satisfied  in  their  consciences  to  accept  of  them.  Leighton  desired  to  know  upon 
what  grounds  they  stood  out.  Hnteheson  said  it  was  not  safe  to  argue  against  law. 
Leighton  said,  that  since  the  government  had  set  on  a  treaty  with  them  in  order  to 
the  altering  the  laws,  they  were  certainly  left  to  a  fidl  freedom  of  arguing  against  them : 
these  offers « were  no  laws:  so  the  arguing  about  them  could  not  be  called  an  arguing 
against  law :  he  offered  them  a  public  conference  upon  th^n,  in  the  hearing  of  all  that 
had  a  mind  to  be  rightly  informed :  he  said  the  people  were  drawn  into  those  mattors 
80  far  as  to  make  a  schism  upon  them  :  he  thought  it  was  therefore  very  reasonable  thai 
they  should  likewise  hear  the  grounds  examined  upon  which  both  sides  went.  Hutcheson 
refused  this :  he  said  he  was  but  one  man ;  and  that  what  he  said  was  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  who  had  given  him  no  farther  authority.  Leighton  then  asked  if  they  had  nothing 
on  their  side  to  propose  towards  the  healing  <k  our  breaches.  Hutoheson  answered,  their 
principles -were  well  enough  known,  but  he  had  nothing  to  propose.  Upon  this  Leighton, 
in  a  long  discourse,  told  what  was  the  design  he  had  been  driving  at  in  iJl  this  negociation : 
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it  wM  toprocQio  peace,  and  to  promote  religion :  he  had  offered  seyeral  things  which  he  was 
peranaded  were  great  diminntions  of  the  jnst  rights  of  episcopacy :  jet  since  all  chnrch 
power  was  for  edi^cation,  and  not  for  distraction,  he  had  thought  that,  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  have  conduced  as  much  to  the  interest  of  religion,  that  episcopacy 
should  diy^  itself  of  a  great  part  of  the  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  as  the  bishops'  using 
it  in  former  ages  had  been  an  advantage  to  religion :  his  ofiers  did  not  flow  from  any  mis- 
trust of  the  cause :  he  was  persuaded  episcopacy  was  handed  down  through  all  the  ages  of 
the  church  from  the  apostles'  days :  perhaps  he  had  wronged  the  order  by  the  concessions  he 
had  made :  yet  he  was  confident  Gh)d  would  forgive  it,  as  he  hoped  his  brethren  would 
excuse  it:  now  they  thought  fit  to  reject  these  concessions,  without  either  offering  any 
reason  for  doing  it,  or  any  expedient  on  their  side :  therefore,  the  continuance  of  our  divi- 
sions must  lie  at  their  door,  both  before  God  and  man :  if  ill  effects  followed  upon  this,  he 
was  free  of  all  blame,  and  had  done  his  part.  Thus  was  this  treaty  broken  off,  to  the 
amasement  of  all  sober  and  dispassionate  people,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  Sharp,  and  the  rest 
of  the  bishops ;  who  now  for  a  whUe  seemed  even  pleased  with  us,  because  we  had  all  alon^ 
asserted  episcopacy,  and  had  pleaded  for  it  in  a  high  and  positive  strain. 

I  hope  this  will  be  thought  a  useful  part  of  the  history  of  that  time ;  none  knew  the 
steps  made  in  it  better  than  myself.  The  fierce  episcopal  men  will  see,  how  much  they  were 
to  blame  for  accusing  that  apostolical  man  Leighton,  as  they  did,  on  this  occasion :  as  if  he 
had  designed  in  this  whole  matter  to  betray  his  own  order,  and  to  set  up  presbytery.  Tlie 
presbyterians  may  also  see,  how  much  their  behaviour  disgusted  all  wise,  moderate,  aud  good 
men,  when  they  rejected  propositions,  that  came  so  home  even  to  the  maxims  they  had  set 
up,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  offending,  that  is  of  losing  the  credit  they  had  with  their 
party,  could  be  so  much  as  pretended  for  their  refusing  to  agree  to  them.  Our  part  in  the 
whole  negociation  was  sincere  and  open.  We  were  actuated  by  no  other  principle,  and 
had  no  other  design,  but  to  allay  a  violent  agitation  of  men's  spirits,  that  was  throwing  us 
into  great  distractions,  and  to  heal  a  breach  that  was  likely  to  lot  in  an  inundation  of  miseries 
npon  us,  as  has  appeared  but  too  evidently  ever  since.  The  high  party,  keeping  still  their 
old  bias  to  persecution,  and  recovering  afterwards  their  credit  with  the  government,  carried 
violent  proceedings  so  far,  that,  after  they  had  thrown  the  nation  into  great  convulsions,  they 
drew  upon  themselves  such  a  degree  of  fury  from  enraged  multitudes,  whom  tliey  had 
oppressed  long  and  heavily,  that,  in  oonclusion,  the  episcopal  order  was  put  down,  as  shall 
be  told  in  its  proper  place.  The  roughness  of  our  own  side,  and  the  perverseness  of  the 
presbyterians,  did  so  much  alienate  me  from  both,  that  I  resolved  to  withdraw  myself  from 
any  fiurther  meddling,  and  to  give  myself  wholly  to  study.  I  was  then,  and  for  three  years 
after  that,  offered  to  be  made  a  bishop ;  but  I  refused  it.  I  saw  the  counsels  were  altering' 
above,  so  I  resolved  to  look  on,  and  see  whither  things  would  turn. 

My  acquaintance  at  Hamilton,  and  the  favour  and  friendship  I  met  with  from  both  the 
dnke  and  duchess,  made  me  offer  my  service  to  them,  in  order  to  the  search  of  many  papers, 
that  were  very  carefully  preserved  by  them ;  for  the  duchess's  uncle  had  charged  her  to  keep 
them  with  the  same  care  as  she  kept  the  writings  of  her  estate  ;  since  in  these  a  full  justifi- 
cation of  her  fathei^s  public  actings,  and  of  his  own,  would  be  found  when  she  should  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  one  that  could  set  them  in  order,  and  in  a  due  light.     She  put  them 
all  in  my  hands,  which  I  acknowledge  was  a  very  great  trust :  and  I  made  no  ill  use  of  it. 
I  found  there  material  for  a  very  large  history.    I  wrote  it  with  great  sincerity,  and  concealed 
none  of  their  errors.    I  did  indeed  conceal  several  things  that  related  to  the  king :  I  left 
out  some  passages  that  were  in  his  letters :  in  some  of  which  was  too  much  weakness,  and 
in  others  too  much  craft  and  anger.     I  got  through  that  work  in  a  few  months  *.     When 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  heard  that  I  had  finished  it,  he  desired  me  to  come  up  to  him,  for  ho 
vros  sure  he  could  both  rectify  many  things,  and  enlarge  on  a  great  many  more.     His  true 
design  was  to  engage  me  to  put  in  a  great  deal  relating  to  himself  in  that  work.    I  found 
another  degree  of  kindness  and  confidence  from  him  upon  my  coming  up,  than  ever  before. 
I  had  nothmg  to  ask  for  myself^  but  to  be  excused  fiom  the  offer  of  two  bishoprics.     But 
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whatsoever  I  asked  for  any  other  person  was  granted ;  and  I  was  conffldered  as  his  ikTourite. 
He  trusted  me  with  all  secrets,  and  seemed  to  have  no  reserves  with  me.  He  indeed  pressed 
me  to  give  up  with  sir  Rohert  Murray ;  and  I  saw,  that  upon  my  doing  that,  I  should  have 
as  much  credit  with  him  as  I  could  desire.  Sir  Rohert  himself  apprehended  this  would  he 
put  to  me,  and  pressed  me  to  comply  with  him  in  it.  But  I  hated  servitude,  as  much  as 
I  loved  him ;  bo  I  refused  it  flatly.  I  told  lord  Lauderdale  that  sir  Rohert  had  heen  as  a 
second  father,  or  governor  to  me,  and  therefore  I  could  not  hreak  friendship  with  him.  But 
I  promised  to  speak  to  him  of  nothing  that  he  trusted  to  me.  And  this  was  all  that  ever 
he  could  hring  me  to,  though  he  put  it  often  to  me.  I  was  treated  hy  him  with  an  entire 
confidence.  Applications  were  made  to  me,  and  every  thing  that  I  proposed  was  done.  I 
laid  hefore  him  the  ill  state  the  affitirs  of  Scotland  were  falling  into,  hy  his  throwing  off  so 
many  of  his  friends.  Duke  Hamilton  and  he  had  heen  for  some  years  in  ill  terms,  t  laid 
down  a  method  for  bringing  them  to  a  better  understanding.  I  got  kind  letters  to  pass  on 
both  sides,  and  put  their  reconciliation  in  so  fair  a  way,  that  upon  my  return  to  Scotland  it 
was  for  that  time  fully  made  up.  I  had  authority  from  him  to  try,  how  both  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Tweedale  might  return  to  their  old  friendship  with  him.  The  earl  of  Argyle 
was  ready  to  do  every  thing ;  but  the  earl  of  Athol  had  proposed  a  match  between  his  son 
and  lady  Dysart's  daughter,  and  he  had  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  lord  Argyle  and  his 
family ;  so  that  could  not  be  easily  brought  about.  Lord  Tweedale  was  resolved  to  with- 
draw from  business.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  for  many  years  treated  his  brother,  the 
lord  Halton,  with  as  mnch  contempt  as  he  deserved ;  for  he  was  both  weak  and  violent^  inso- 
lent and  corrupt.  He  had  promised  to  settle  his  estate  on  his  daughter,  when  the  lord 
Tweedale's  son  married  her :  but  his  brother  offered  now  every  thmg  that  lady  Dysart 
desired,  provided  she  would  get  his  brother  to  settle  his  estate  on  him.  So  lord  Halton  was 
now  taken  into  affairs,  and  had  so  much  credit  with  his  brother,  that  all  the  dependence  was 
upon  him.  And  thus  the  breach  between  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Tweedale  was  irrecon* 
cileable,  though  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  it  up. 

As  to  church  affairs,  lord  Lauderdale  asked  my  opinion  concerning  them.  I  gave  it 
frankly,  to  this  purpose :  there  were  many  vacancies  in  the  disaffected  counties,  to  which  no 
conformable  men  of  any  worth  could  be  prevailed  on  to  go ;  so  I  proposed,  that  the  indul* 
gence  should  be  extended  to  them  all,  and  that  the  ministers  should  be  put  into  those 
parishes  by  couples,  and  have  the  benefice  divided  between  them ;  and,  in  the  churches, 
where  the  indulgence  had  abready  taken  place,  that  a  second  minister  should  be  added,  and 
have  the  half  of  the  benefice :  by  this  means  I  reckoned,  that  all  the  ousted  ministers  would 
be  again  employed,  and  kept  from  going  round  the  uninfected  parte  of  the  kingdom.  I  also 
proposed  that  they  should  be  confined  to  their  parishes,  not  to  stir  out  of  tliem  without  leave 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  a  privy  councillor ;  and  that,  upon  transgressing  the  ruleii 
that  should  be  sent  them,  a  proportion  of  their  benefice  should  be  forfeited,  and  applied  to 
some  pious  use.  Lord  Lauderdale  heard  me  to  an  end :  and  then,  without  urging  one  word 
upon  any  one  branch  of  this  scheme,  he  desired  me  to  put  it  in  writing ;  which  I  did.  And 
the  next  year,  when  he  came  down  again  to  Scotland,  he  made  one  write  out  my  paper,  and 
turned  it  into  the  style  of  instructions ;  so  easily  did  he  let  himself  be  governed  by  those 
whom  he  trusted,  even  in  matters  of  great  consequence.  Four  bidiops  happened  to  die  that 
year,  of  which  Edinburgh  was  one.  I  was  desired  to  make  my  own  choice ;  but  I  refused 
them  all :  yet  I  obtained  a  letter  to  be  written,  by  the  king's  order,  to  lord  Rothes,  that  he 
should  call  the  two  archbishops,  and  four  of  the  officers  of  state,  and  send  up  their  opinion 
to  the  king  of  the  persons  fit  to  be  promoted ;  and  a  private  letter  was  written  to  the  lords, 
to  join  with  Leighton  in  recommending  the  persons  that  he  should  name.  Leighton  was 
uneasy,  when  he  found  that  Charteris,  and  Nairn,  as  well  as  myself,  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  accept  bishoprics.  They  had  an  ill  opinion  of  the  court,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
leave  their  retirement.  Leighton  was  troubled  at  tliis.  He  said,  if  his  friends  left  the  whole 
load  on  him,  he  must  leave  all  to  Providence :  yet  he  named  the  best  men  he  could  think  on. 
And,  that  Sharp  might  not  have  too  public  an  afiront  put  on  him,  Leighton  agreed  to  one  of 
his  nomination.     But  now  I  go  to  open  a  scene  of  another  nature. 

The  court  was  now  going  into  other  measures.    The  parliament  had  given  the  king  aU 
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the  money  lie  had  asked  for  repairing  his  fleet,  and  for  supplying  his  stores  and  magaadnes. 
Additional  revenues  were  also  given  for  some  years.  But  at  their  last  sitting,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1670,  it  appeared  that  the  house  of  commons  were  out  of  countenance  for 
saving  given  so  much  money,  and  seemed  resolved  to  give  no  more.  All  was  obtained  under 
iie  pretence  of  maintaining  the  Triple  Alliance.  When  the  court  saw  how  little  reason 
they  had  to  expect  farther  supplies,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  told  the  king,  that  now  the 
time  was  come,  in  which  he  might  both  revenge  the  attempt  on  Chatham,  and  shake  off  the 
uneasy  restraint  of  a  house  of  commons.  And  he  got  leave  from  the  king  to  send  over  sir 
Ellis  Leighton  to  the  court  of  France,  to  offer  the  project  of  a  new  alliance  and  a  new  war. 
Sir  Ellis  told  me  this  himself;  and  was  proud  to  think,  that  he  was  the  first  man  employed 
in  those  black  and  &tal  designs.  But,  in  the  first  proposition  made  by  us,  the  subduing  of 
England,  and  the  toleration  of  popery,  here  was  offered,  as  that  with  which  the  design  must 
be  begun.     France,  seeing  England  so  inclined,  resolved  to  push  the  matter  farther. 

The  king's  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  thought  the  wittiest  woman  in  France. 
The  king  of  France  had  made  love  to  her,  with  which  she  was  higlily  incensed,  when  she 
saw  it  was  only  a  pretence,  to  cover  his  addresses  to  Mademoiselle  La  Yaliere,  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  whom  he  afterwards  declared  openly  to  be  his  mistress :  yet  she  had  recon- 
ciled herself  to  the  king,  and  was  now  so  entirely  trusted  by  him,  that  he  ordered  her  to 
propose  an  interview  with  her  brother  at  Dover.  The  king  went  thither,  and  was  so  much 
charmed  with  his  sister,  that  every  thing  she  proposed,  and  every  favour  she  asked,  was 
granted.  T^e  king  could  deny  her  nothing.  She  proposed  an  alliance,  in  order  to  the  con- 
quest of  Holland.  The  king  had  a  mind  to  have  begun  at  home ;  but  she  diverted  him 
from  that.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  what  difficulties  the  king  might  meet  with  upon  the 
first  opening  the  design :  as  it  would  alarm  all  his  people,  so  it  would  send  a  great  deal  of 
wealth  and  trade,  and  perhaps  much  people,  over  to  Holland ;  and  by  such  an  accession 
they  would  grow  stronger,  as  he  would  grow  weaker.  So  she  proposed  that  they  should 
begin  with  Holland,  and  attack  it  vigorously,  both  by  sea  and  land :  and  upon  their  success 
in  that,  all  the  rest  would  be  an  easy  work.  This  account  of  that  negotiation  was  printed 
t^velve  years  after,  at  Paris,  by  one  Abbot  Primi.  I  had  that  part  of  the  book  in  my  hands, 
in  which  this  was  contained.  Lord  Preston  was  then  the  king's  envoy  at  Paris ;  so  he, 
knowing  how  great  a  prejudice  the  publishing  this  would  be  to  his  master's  afiairs,  com- 
plained of  it.  The  book  was  upon  that  suppreseed ;  and  the  writer  was  put  in  the  Bastille. 
But  he  had  drawn  it  out  of  the  papers  of  M.  Le  Tellier's  office :  so  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  thing.  Madame,  as  this  book  says,  prevailed  to  have  her  scheme 
settled,  and  so  went  back  to  France.  The  journey  proved  fatal  to  her ;  for  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  heard  such  things  of  her  behaviour,  that  it  was  said  he  ordered  a  great  dose  of 
sublimate  to  be  given  her,  in  a  glass  of  succory  water,  of  which  she  died  a  few  hours  after, 
in  great  torments ;  and  when  she  was  opened,  her  stomach  was  all  ulcerated  *. 

*  It  is  almoat  certain  she  vas  poisoned.  Mr.  speaker  he  remained  there,  the  duchess  passed  across  the  channel 
Onslow  aays,  he  saw  letters  from  the  dnke  of  Montagnet  to  Dover,  where  Charles  and  all  his  courtiers  met  her. 
then  (Mir  ambassador  to  France,  in  which  he  hints  at  the  This  conduct  inflamed  the  duke  to  the  murderous  reso. 
fact ;  ai^d  nr  William  Temple  told  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  lution  that  followed,  though  we  have  no  evidence  in  sup- 
he  found  sufllcient  cauie  to  advise  the  king  to  cease  from  port  of  the  chaxgo  that  seems  to  have  brought  his  resent- 
prosecuting  the  enquiry,  as  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  ment  to  a  climax  ;  namelj,  that  an  incestuous  intercourse 
resent  the  crime  as  a  monarch  ought,  and  he  might  prejn-  had  taken  place  between  her  and  king  Cluu-les.  On  the 
dice  her  daughters*  interests.  One  was  afterwards  married  contrary,  we  have  her  dying  declaration  to  Mr.  Ralph  Mon- 
k>  the  king  of  S^n,  the  other  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. —  tague,  that  such  accusation  was  fifdBe.--(Cunningham*s  Hist. 
(Oxford  edition  of  this  work.)  The  whole  conduct  of  the  of  Great  Britain ;  Fox*s  James  the  Second,  &c.)  The  let. 
duchess  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  her  hus-  ters  of  Colbert,  the  French  ambassador,  and  other  autho- 
hond.  She  fully  coincided  with  the  licentious  manners  rities,  demonstrate  that  the  object  of  Charles  in  this  secret 
of  the  Faridan  court ;  was  continually  involved  in  amorous  treaty  was  to  establish  the  pi^al  religion  in  England,  and 
iBtr^nes ;  and  so  tu  outraged  decency  as  to  bring  with  to  obtain  a  pension  from  France.  The  dissolution  cf  the 
her  to  England  Louise  de  Quorouaille,  afterwards  duchess  Triple  Alliance,  by  attacking  Holland,  was  only  a  prelimi- 
of  Portsmouth,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  influencing  her  nary  step,  having  for  its  object  the  weakening  the  protestant 
brother,  by  pandering  to  the  passion  of  which  he  was  most  combination  for  muttial  support.  **  The  king  told  me," 
tiie  slave.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  jeidous  of  his  wife^s  says  Colbert,  writing  to  his  master,  "  he  believed  that  I 
infidelity,  and  strictly  forbade  her  journeying  to  London ;  must  have  thoi^ht,  after  reading  his  proposals,  that  he  and 
so  the  French  king,  on  ^e  plea  of  visitii^  the  national  all  those  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  this- 
ibrtiftcations,  came  to  Dnnkiik  with  his  court ;  and  whilst  af&ir,  must  be  mad  to  pretend  to  re-establish  the  catholi* 
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l%iice  I  mention  her  death,  I  will  set  down  one  story  of  her,  that  was  told  me  by  a  pertoil 
of  distinction,  who  had  it  from  some  who  were  well  informed  of  the  matter,  llie  king  of 
France  had  courted  Madame  Soissons,  and  made  a  show  of  courting  Madame :  but  his  affec* 
tions  fixing  on  Mademoiselle  La  Yalieie,  she  whom  he  had  forsaken,  as  well  as  she  whom  he 
had  deceived,  resolved  to  be  revenged ;  and  they  entered  into  a  friendship  in  order  to  that 
They  had  each  of  them  a  gallant ;  Madame  had  the  Count  de  Guiche,  and  the  other  had  the 
Marquis  des  Yardes,  then  in  great  favour  "with  the  king,  and  a  very  graceful  person. 
When  the  treaty  of  the  king  of  France's  marriage  was  set  on  foot,  there  was  an  opinion 
generally  received,  that  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  a  woman  of  great  genius,  and  would  hilve 
a  considerable  stroke  in  all  afiairs.  So,  many  young  men  of  quality  set  themselves  to  learn 
the  Spanish  language,  to  give  them  the  more  credit  with  the  young  queen.  All  that  fell  to 
the  ground,  when  it  app^red  how  weak  a  woman  she  was.  These  two  were  of  that  number. 
Count  de  Guiche  watched  an  occasion,  when  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Spain  was  given  to 
his  daughter  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  she  tore  the  envelope,  and  let  it  fall.  He 
gathered  up  all  the  parcels  of  it,  together  with  the  seal.  From  these  they  learned  to  imitate 
tiie  king  of  Spain's  writing.  And  they  sent  to  HoUand  to  get  a  seal  engraven  from  the 
impression  of  the  wax.  When  all  was  prepared,  a  letter  was  written,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  reproaching  his  daughter  for  her  tameness  in  suffering  such  an  afiront,  as  the 
king  put  on  her  by  his  amours,  with  reflections  full  both  of  contempt  and  anger  upon  the 
king.  There  was  one  Spanish  lady  left  about  the  queen ;  so  they  forged  another  letter,  air 
from  the  Spanish  ambaasador  to  her,  with  that  to  the  queen  inclosed  in  it,  desiring  her  to 
deliver  it  secretly  into  the  queen's  own  hand.  And  they  made  a  livery,  such  as  the  Spanish 
ambassador's  pages  wore ;  and  a  boy  was  sent  in  it  ivith  the  letter.  The  lady  suspected 
no  forgery,  but  fancied  the  letter  might  be  about  some  matter  of  state.  She  thought  it 
safest  to  carry  it  to  the  king,  who  reading  it,  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  about  it.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  saw  he  was  abused  in  it.  The  king  spoke  to  the  Marquis  des  Yardes, 
not  suspecting  that  he  was  in  it,  and  charged  him  to  search  after  the  author  of  this  abuse, 
that  was  intended  to  be  put  on  him.  The  two  ladies  now  rejoiced,  that  the  looking 
after  the  discovery  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  much  concerned  in  it.  He 
amused  the  king  with  the  enquiries  that  he  was  making,  though  he  was  ever  in  a  wrong 
scent :  but  in  all  this  time  Madame  was  so  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that  she  came  to  like 
his  person,  and  had  so  little  command  of  herself,  that  she  told  Madame  Soissons  she  was 
her  rival.  The  other  readily  complied  with  her :  and,  by  an  odd  piece  of  extravagance,  he 
was  sent  for.  And  Madame  Soissons  told  him,  since  he  was  in  Madame's  favour,  she 
released  him  from  all  obligations,  and  delivered  him  over  to  her.  The  Marquis  des  Yardes 
thought  this  was  only  an  artifice  of  gallantry,  to  try  how  faithful  he  was  to  his  amours ;  so 
he  declared  himself  incapable  of  changing,  in  terms  full  of  respect  for  Madame,  and  of  passion 
for  the  otlier.  This  raised  in  Madame  so  deep  a  resentment,  that  she  resolved  to  sacrifice 
Des  Yardes,  but  to  save  the  Count  de  Guiche.  So  she  gave  him  notice,  that  the  king  had 
discovered  the  whole  intrigue,  and  charged  him  to  hasten  out  of  France.  And,  as  soon  as 
she  believed  that  he  was  in  Flanders,  she  told  all  to  the  king  of  France.  Upon  which  Des 
Yardes  was  not  only  disgraced,  but  kept  long  a  prisoner  in  Aigues-Mortes :  and  afterwards 
he  was  suffered  to  come  to  Montpelier.  And  it  was  almost  twenty  years  after,  before  he 
was  sufiered  to  come  to  court.  I  was  at  court  when  he  came  first  to  it.  He  was  much 
broken  in  health,  but  was  become  a  philosopher,  and  was  in  great  reputation  among  all  Des 

religion  in  England ;  yet  he  boped,  that,  vAth  your  m&jea-  the  most  spedoui  pretences  he  conld  deviie  :  that  all  the 
ty*a  support,  thit  great  undertaking  would  have  a  happj  magazinei  of  armt  were  at  his  disposal,  and  all  well  filled : 
issue  :  that  the  presbyterians  and  idl  the  other  aects  had  that  he  was  assured  of  the  principal  places  in  England  and 
a  greater  aTersion  to  the  church  of  England  than  to  the  Scotland  :  that  the  gorenor  of  Hull  was  a  catholic;  that 
catholics ;  that  all  the  sectaries  bnnthed  no  other  wish  those  of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.  would  never  swerro 
than  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that,  provided  they  from  their  obedience  to  him  ;  that  as  to  the  troops  in  Ire- 
could  obtain  it,  as  it  was  his  design  they  should,  they  would  land,  he  hoped  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  great  credit 
not  oppose  his  religion  :  that,  besides,  he  had  good  tioops  there,  would  be  faithful  to  him ;  and  that  though  the  duke, 
well  affected  to  him ;  and  that,  if  the  late  king,  his  father,  not  approving  this  change  of  religion,  should  fu\  in  his  duty, 
bad  had  so  many,  he  would  have  stifled  in  their  birth  the  lord  Orrery,  who  was  a  catholic  in  his  heart,  and  who 
troublea  that  caused  his  ruin :  that  he  would  still  augment  had  much  more  influence  in  that  army,  would  lead  it 
as  ^naeh  as  possible  his  regiments  and  companies,  under  wheiever  his  majesty  should  oommand  him.'* 
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G&rtes'  folIowei&  Madame  had  an  intrigue  with  another  penon,  whom  I  knew  well,  the 
Count  of  Treville.  When  she  was  in  her  agony,  she  said,  *^  Adieu  Treville."  He  was  so 
etrack  with  this  accident,  that  it  had  a  good  effect  on  him ;  for  he  went  and  lived  many 
years  among  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  both  a  very  learned  and  devout  man. 
He  came  afterwards  out  into  the  world.  I  saw  him  often.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  sweet 
temper,  only  a  little  too  formal  for  a  Frenchman :  but  he  was  very  sincere.  He  was  a 
Jansenist  He  hated  the  Jesuits,  and  had  a  Tery  mean  opinion  of  the  king,  which  appeared 
in  all  the  instances  in  which  it  was  safe- for  him  to  shew  it. 

Upon  Madame's  death,  as  the  Marshal  Bellefonds  came  from  France  with  the  compliment 
to  the  court  of  England,  so  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  sent  thither  on  pretence  to  return 
the  compliment,  but  really  to  finish  the  treaty.  The  king  of  France  used  him  in  so  parti- 
cular a  manner,  knowing  his  vanity,  and  caressed  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  went  without 
reserve  into  the  interests  of  France :  yet  he  protested  to  me,  that  he  never  consented  to  tho 
French  fleet's  coming  into  our  seas  and  harbours.  He  said,  he  was  offered  40,000/.  if  he 
could  persuade  the  king  to  yield  to  it ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  for  this,  who 
was  in  the  secret.  Ho  therefore  concluded,  since,  after  all  the  uneasiness  shewed  at  first,  the 
king  had  yielded  to  it,  that  lord  Arlington  had  the  money.  Lord  Shaftesbury  laid  the  blame 
of  this  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Buckingham :  for  he  told  me,  that  he  himself  had  written  a 
peremptory  instruction  to  him  from  the  king,  to  give  up  all  treaty,  if  the  French  did  insist 
en  the  sending  a  fleet  to  our  assistance  :  and  therefore  he  blamed  him,  as  having  yielded  it 
up,  since  he  ought  to  have  broken  off  all  farther  treaty,  upon  their  insisting  on  this.  But 
the  duke  of  York  told  me,  there  was  no  money  given  to  corrupt  the  king's  ministers ;  that 
the  king  and  he  had  long  insisted  on  having  all  their  supplies  from  France  in  money,  without 
a  fleet ;  and  that  the  French  shewed  them  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  find  out  funds  for 
80  great  an  expense,  unless  we  took  a  squadron  of  their  ships ;  since  they  could  not  both 
maintain  their  own  fleet  and  furnish  us  with  the  money  that  would  be  necessary,  if  we  took 
not  their  squadron.  It  was  agreed  that  the  king  should  have  360,000/.  a  year  during  the 
war,  together  with  a  fleet  from  France.  England  was  to  attack  the  Dutch  by  sea,  while 
the  king  of  France  should  invade  them  by  land  with  a  mighty  army.  It  was  not  doubted 
but  that  the  states  would  find  it  impossible  to  resist  so  great  a  force,  and  would  therefore 
submit  to  the  two  kings :  so  the  division  they  agreed  on  was,  that  England  should  have 
Zealand,  and  that  the  king  of  France  should  have  all  the  rest,  except  Holland,  which  was 
to  be  given  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  he  would  come  into  the  alliance  :  and  it  should  be 
still  a  trading  country,  but  without  any  capital  ships.  Lord  Lauderdale  said  upon  that 
occa^on  to  me,  that  whatsoever  they  intended  to  do,  they  were  resolved  to  do  it  effectually 
all  at  once ;  but  he  would  not  go  into  farther  particulars.  That  the  year  ]  672  might  be 
fatal  to  other  commonwealths,  as  well  as  to  the  states,  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  encouraged  to 
make  a  conquest  of  Oenoa,  though  he  afterwards  failed  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  invited  into  the  alliance,  with  the  offer  of  the  town  of  Hamburgh,  on  which 
he  had  long  set  his  heart.  The  duke  of  Richmond  was  sent  to  give  a  lustre  to  that  negoci- 
ation,  whi<£  was  chiefly  managed  by  Mr.  Ilenshaw ;  who  told  me,  that  we  offered  that  king 
some  ships  to  assist  him  in  seizing  that  rich  town.  But  he  was  then  in  those  engagements 
with  the  states  of  Holland,  that  even  this  offer  did  not  prevail  on  him. 

Lockhart  was  at  this  time  brought  to  court  by  lord  Lauderdale,  hoping  that  he  would  con- 
iinne  in  an  entire  dependence  on  him,  and  be  his  creature.  He  was  under  so  great  a 
jealousy  from  the  government  for  his  former  actings,  that  he  was  too  easy  to  enter  into 
any  employmoit,  that  might  bring  him  into  favour,  not  so  much  out  of  any  ambition  to  rise, 
as  from  a  desire  to  be  safe,  and  to  be  no  longer  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  the  court ;  for 
vrhen  a  foreign  minister  asked  the  king's  leave  to  treat  with  him  in  his  maste/s  name,  the 
king  consented;  but  with  this  severe  reflection,  that  he  believed  he  would  be  true  to  any 
body  but  himselL  He  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Brandenburgh  and  Lunenburgh,  either  to 
draw  them  into  the  alliance,  or  if  that  could  not  be  done,  at  least  to  secure  them  from  all 
apprehensions.  But  in  this  he  liad  no  success.  And  indeed  when  he  saw  into  what  a  nego- 
cuUion  he  was  engaged,  he  became  very  uneasy;  for,  though  the  blackest  part  of  the  secret 
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was  not  trasted  to  him,  as  appeared  to  me  by  his  instructions,  which  I  read  after  his  death, 
yet  he  saw  whither  things  were  going.  And  that  affected  him  so  deeply,  that  it  was  belieTed 
to  have  contiibnted  not  a  little  to  the  languishing  he  soon  fell  under,  which  ended  in  his 
death  two  years  after. 

The  war  being  thus  resolved  on,  some  pretences  were  in  the  next  place  to  be  sought  ont  to 
excuse  it ;  for,  though  the  king  of  France  went  more  roundly  to  work,  and  published  that 
he  was  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  States,  that  it  did  not  consist  with  his  glory 
to  bear  it  any  longer,  yet  we  thought  it  decent  for  us  to  name  some  particulars.  It  was  said, 
we  had  some  pretensions  on  Surinam,  not  yet  completely  satisfied ;  and  that  the  States  har- 
boured traitors  that  fled  from  justice,  and  lived  in  Holland :  some  medals  were  complained 
of,  that  seemed  dishonourable  to  the  king ;  as  also  some  pictures ;  and,  though  these  were 
not  made  by  public  order,  yet  a  great  noise  was  raised  about  them.  But  an  accident 
happened,  that  the  court  laid  great  hold  of.  Tlie  Dutch  fleet  lay  off  the  coast  of  Ei^land 
the  former  year ;  and  one  of  the  king's  yachts  sailed  by,  and  expected  they  should  strike  saih 
They  said,  they  never  refused  it  to  any  man  of  war ;  but  they  thought  that  honour  did  not 
belong  to  such  an  inconsiderable  vessel.  I  was  then  at  court,  and  I  saw  joy  in  the  looks  of 
those  that  were  in  the  secret.  Selden  had,  in  his  Mare  Clatuuniy  raised  this  matter  so  high, 
that  he  made  it  one  of  the  chief  rights  and  honours  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  king's  empire  in  the  four  seas.  Tlie  Dutch  offered  all  satisfaction  for  the 
future  in  this  matter ;  but  they  would  not  send  their  admiral  over  as  a  criminal.  While 
France  was  treating  with  England,  they  continued  to  amuse  the  Dutch  ;  and  they  possessed 
De  Groot,  then  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Paris,  or  they  corrupted  him,  into  a  belief  that  they 
had  no  design  on  them ;  and  the  Dutch  were  too  secure,  and  depended  too  much  on  his  adver* 
tisements.  Yet  the  States  entered  into  a  negociation,  both  with  Spain  and  the  emperor,  and 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  duke  of  Lunenburg.  The 
king  of  Sweden  was  yet  under  age ;  and  the  ministry  there  desired  a  neutrality.  France 
and  England  sent  two  ambassadors  to  them,  both  men  of  great  probity,  Pomponne  and 
Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  who  were  both  recalled  at  the  same  time  to  be  secretaries  of  state* 
Coventry  was  a  man  of  wit  and  heat,  of  spirit  and  candour.  He  never  gave  bad  advices  ; 
but  when  the  king  followed  the  ill  advices  that  others  gave,  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
excuse,  if  not  to  justify  them.  For  this  the  duke  of  York  commended  him  much  to  me« 
He  said,  in  that  he  was  a  pattern  to  all  good  subjects,  since  he  defended  all  the  king's 
counsels  in  public,  even  when  he  had  blamed  them  most  in  private,  with  the  king  himself. 

Our  court  having  resolved  on  a  war,  did  now  look  out  for  money  to  carry  it  on.  The 
king  had  been  running  into  a  great  debt  ever  once  his  restoration.  One  branch  of  it  was 
for  the  pay  of  that  fleet  that  brought  him  over.  The  main  of  it  had  been  contracted  during 
the  former  Dutch  war.  The  king,  in  order  to  the  keeping  his  credit,  had  dealt  with  some 
bankers,  and  had  assigned  over  the  revenue  to  them.  They  drove  a  great  trade,  and  had 
made  great  advantage  by  it.  The  king  paid  them  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  and  they 
paid  those  who  put  money  in  their  hands  only  six  per  cent.,  and  had  great  credit ;  for  pay- 
ments were  made  very  punctually.  The  king  had  in  some  proclamations  given  his  faith 
that  he  would  continue  to  make  good  all  his  assignments,  till  the  whole  debt  should  be  paid, 
which  was  now  growing  up  to  almost  a  million  and  a  half.  So  one  of  the  ways  proposed 
for  supplying  the  king  with  money  was,  that  he  should  stop  these  payments  for  a  year ;  it 
being  thought  certain,  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  king  would  be  out  of  all  his  necessi-> 
ties,  by  the  hopes  they  had  of  success  in  the  war.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  vi^as  the  chief 
man  in  this  advice.  He  excused  it  to  me,  telling  me  what  advantage  the  bankers  had  made, 
and  how  just  it  was  for  the  king  to  bring  them  to  an  account,  for  their  usury  and  extor- 
tions ;  and  added,  that  he  never  meant  the  stop  should  run  beyond  the  year.  He  certainly 
knew  of  it  beforehand,  and  took  all  his  own  money  out  of  the  bankers'  hands,  and  warned 
some  of  his  friends  to  do  the  like.  Lord  Lauderdale  did  about  this  time  many  lady  Dysart, 
upon  his  own  lady's  death ;  and  she  wrote  me  a  long  account  of  the  shutting  up  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  both  just  and  necessaiy.  The  bankers  were  broke :  and  great  multitudes,  who 
had  trusted  their  money  in  their  hands,  were  ruined  by  this  dishonourable  and  perfidious 
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action.  But  this  gave  the  king  only  his  own  reyenue  again.  So  other  ways'  were  to  be 
found  fur  an  increase  of  treasured 

By  the  peace  of  Breda  it  was  provided,  that,  in  order  to  the  security  of  trade,  no  mer- 
cAants'  ships  should  be  for  the  future  faUen  on,  till  six  months  after  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
Dutch  had  a  rich  fleet  coming  from  Smyrna,  and  other  parts  in  the  Mediterranean,  under 
the  convoy  of  a  few  men  of  war.  Our  court  had  advice  of  this ;  and  Holmes  was  ordered 
to  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  to  take  them,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  eight  men  of  war. 
As  he  was  sailing  thither  he  met  Spragge,  who  was  returning  from  the  Straits  with  a 
squadron  of  our  ships,  and  told  him  that  he  had  sailed  along  with  the  Dutch  most  of  the 
way,  and  that  they  would  pass  within  a  day  or  two.  Holmes  thought  he  was  much  too 
strong  for  them,  so  did  not  acquaint  Spragge  ¥dth  his  design ;  for  if  he  had  stopped  him  to 
assist  in  the  execution,  probably  the  whole  fleet  had  been  taken,  which  was  reckoned  worth 
a  million  and  a  half.  When  they  came  up.  Holmes  fell  upon  them ;  but  their  convoy  did 
their  part  so  well,  that  not  only  the  whole  fleet  sailed  away,  while  they  kept  him  in  play, 
but  they  themselves  got  off  at  last  favoured  by  a  mist :  and  there  were  only  a  few  ships 
taken,  of  so  small  a  value,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  powder  that  was  spent  in  the 
action.  This  was  a  breach  of  fedth,  such  as  even  Mahometans  and  pirates  would  have  been 
ashamed  of.  The  unsuccessfulness  of  it  made  it  appear  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  base.  Holmes 
was  pressed  to  put  it  on  the  Dutch  refusing  to  strike  sail ;  yet  that  was  so  false,  and  there 
were  so  many  witnesses  to  it,  that  he  had  not  the  impudence  to  affirm  itt. 

To  crown  all,  a  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  set  out,  suspending  the  execution  of  all 

*  The  earl  of  Daitmontli  has  declared,  tliat  Shaftes-  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.      Some  persons  who  had 

bury  told  this  event  as  probable  to  sir  Charles  Dancombe,  deposited  money  with  the  bankers  commenced  actions 

who  had  a  huge  sum  of  his  own,  and  another  belonging  against  them ;  but  by  a  still  further  illegal  exercise  of 

to  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  in  the  hands  of  bankers ;  power,  these  actions  were  not  allowed  to  proceed,  by  in- 

Irom  whom  he  withdrew  them  before  the  stoppage.     This  junctions  issued  out  of  chancery  ?    What  were  the  judges 

mat  the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Bolton  espousing  his  cause  so  about,  that  they  heeded  injunctions  so  totally  contrary  to 

streBuonsly,  when  he  was  impeached,  in  the  reign  of  law  ?    Why  did  they  not  bring  the  measure  at  once  to  sa 

king  William :  a  support  that  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  issue  ? — and  let  Stuart  tyranny,  if  it  had  dared,  drag  them 

by  one  yote. — (Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.)  Echard,  quoting  from  the  bench  for  respecting  the  laws  they  were  sworn 

m  MS.  work  of  sir  John  Tyley's,  says,  that  the  king,  dis-  to  administer. 

tressed  by  the  want  <ii  money,  promised  the  lord-trea-  f  Sir  Robert  Holmes  had  shewn  himself  qualified  for 
rarenhip  to  any  one  of  his  ministers  who  could  devise  this  treachery,  by  his  conduct  in  1661,  when,  being  also 
means  to  ruse  1 ,500.000/.,  without  applying  to  parlia-  a  time  of  peace,  he  seized  Cape  de  Verde  and  other  Dutch 
iBcnt.  The  next  daj,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  lord  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  When  he  approached 
Ashley,  told  sir  Thomas  Clifford  there  was  a  way  to  do  the  Dutch  fleet,  he  made  a  show  of  amity,  and  invited  on 
this;  but  it  was  duigerous,  and  might  by  its  consequences  board  their  admiral ;  but  he  and  his  whole  fleet  were  on 
inflame  both  parliament  and  people.  Wine  makes  us  bab-  their  guard.  The  fight  continued  two  whole  days.  The 
biers ;  and  by  its  due  administration,  sir  Thomas  obtained  ministry,  which  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  fire  most 
the  embryo  project  from  his  friend,  and  went  immediately  influential  members,  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham, 
to  WhitehaU,  to  claim  the  post  of  treasurer.  The  king  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  was  called  the  eabai^  were. 
noewed  his  promise,  and,  approving  the  project,  fulfilled  ashamed  of  this  abortive  injustice ;  for  want  of  success  de- 
it — £chard's  Hist.  iii.  288.  That  such  a  bungling,  dis-  prived  it  even  of  the  glitter  that  deludes  the  ignorant. 
lumcst  project  required  any  great  genius  to  conceive  it,  is  In  the  Gaxette  it  was  represented  as  a  mere  rencontre, 
not  probable ;  and  Uie  atory  is  rendered  still  more  impro.  consequent  to  the  Dutch  refusing  to  strike  their  topsails ; 
bable  by  the  fiM^t,  that  lord  Ashley,  when  he  handed  to  but  the  same  document  inadvertently  admitted  they  were 
Um  the  treasurer's  staff,  passed  on  sir  Thomas  a  eulogy  lowered.  The  declaration  of  war,  which  probably  had 
that  he  would  hardly  have  uttered  in  praise  of  a  treacher-  been  delayed  in  the  hope  that  this  booty,  worth  one  mil- 
ooa  friend.  Whoever  was  iis  first  suggester,  the  project  lion  and  a  half  sterling,  might  have  been  secured,  was  now 
waa  proposed  in  council  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1672, —  iteued.  This  was  on  the  17th  of  March,  1672.  The 
Life  of  sir  W.  Temple,  p.  189, — and  in  four  days  after,  conviction  that  right  is  on  a  nation*s  side,  is  as  great  a 
the  exchequer  was  closed.  The  natural  consequences  foU  support  to  its  efforts,  as  it  is  to  an  individual  similariy 
low«d.  The  whole  nation  was  panicstmck ;  the  bankers  combating ;  therefore  declarations  of  war  usually  contain 
stopped  payment ;  few  merchants  were  able  to  meet  the  in  their  preambles  the  reasons  that  urge  England  inevita- 
bills  they  had  accepted  ;  trade  was  paralysed ;  and  the  bly  to  this  step.  In  this  instance  they  were  partly  &lsc, 
very  ships  could  not  be  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  for  and  partly  ridiculous  ;  and  concluded  with  the  palpable 
-mnt  of  money.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that  and  known  fiilsehood,  that  England,  notwithstanding  this 
it  was  urgent  necessity  that  had  rendered  the  measure  ne-  war,  intended  **  to  maintain  the  true  mtent  and  scope  **  of 
oeaaaxy ;  and  promising  the  payment  of  six  per  cent  to  the  peace  made  at  Aix-la-CbapoUe.  The  manifesto  of 
the  buikers,  whilst  thdr  money  was  thus  detained.  This  France  was  equally  contemptible,  and  urged  the  disrespect 
eoald  n<»t  satisfy  the  public  ahum,  so  the  king's  creditors  shewn  to  its  monarch  as  a  cause  for  commencing  the  war. 
were  called  to  a  meeting  at  the  treasury,  and  promised  Yet  the  only  oflences  that  his  ministers  could  instance 
payment  from  the  next  parliamcntaxy  grant,  or  from  the  were,  that  there  was  insulting  language  in  the  DtUeh 
jcjgnlar  royal  income.  But  parliament  was  not  summoned  GazetUf  and  that  the  lung  having  taken  the  sun  as  his 
imtil  Febmujy  1673)  and  the  exchequer  continued  dosed  device,  Yan  Benninghen,  one  of  the  negodators  of  tlie 
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penal  laws,  both  against  papists  and  nonconformists.  Papists  were  no  more  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  their  way  of  worship  in  their  own  houses ;  and  the  nonconformists  were  allowed  to 
have  open  meeting-houses,  for  which  they  were  to  take  ont  licences :  and  none  were  to  dis- 
turb those  who  should  meet  for  worship,  by  virtue  of  those  licences.  Lord-keeper  Bridgman 
had  lost  all  credit  at  court,  so  they  were  seeking  an  occasion  to  be  rid  of  him,  who  had  indeed 
lost  all  the  reputation  he  had  formerly  acquired,  by  his  being  advanced  to  a  poet  of  which 
he  was  not  capable.  He  refused  to  put  the  seal  to  the  declaration,  as  judging  it  contrary  to 
law.  So  he  was  dismissed,  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  made  lord  chancellor.  Lord 
Clifford  WHS  made  lord  treasurer,  lord  Arlington  and  lord  Lauderdale  had  both  of  them  the 
garter,  and  as  Arlington  was  made  an  earl,  Landerdale  was  made  a  duke :  and  this  juntos 
together  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  being  called  the  cabal,  it  was  observed,  that  cabal 
proved  a  technical  word,  every  letter  in  it  being  the  first  letter  of  those  five,  Clifford,  Ashley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  They  had  all  of  them  great  presents  from  Franco, 
besides  what  was  openly  ^ven  them ;  for  the  French  ambassador  gave  them  all  a  picture 
of  the  king  of  France,  set  in  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  3000/.  Thus  was  the  nation  and  onr 
religion,  as  well  as  tibie  king's  faith  and  honour,  set  to  sale  and  sold.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
resolved  to  recommend  himself  to  the  confidence  of  the  court  by  a  new  strain,  never  before 
thought  of.  He  said  the  writs  for  choosing  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  might  be 
issued  out  in  the  intervals  of  a  session :  and  the  elections  made  upon  them  were  to  be  re- 
turned into  chancery  and  settled  there.  So  the  writs  were  issued  out ;  but  whether  any 
elections  were  made  upon  them,  and  returned,  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  the  house  of  commons 
intended  to  have  impeached  him  for  this  among  other  things ;  but  he  had  the  foresight  and 
skill  to  prevent  it*.  When  the  declaration  for  toleration  was  published,  great  endeavours 
were  used,  by  the  court,  to  persuade  the  nonconformists  to  make  addresses  and  compliments 
upon  it.     But  few  were  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  was  aimed  at  by  it. 

The  duke  was  now  known  to  be  a  papist ;  and  the  duchess  was  much  suspected.  Yet 
the  presbyterians  came  in  a  body ;  and  Dr.  Manton,  in  their  name,  thanked  the  king  for  it, 
which  offended  many  of  their  best  friendsf.  There  was  also  an  order  to  pay  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  fifty  pounds  to  most  of  them,  and  of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  diief  of  the 
party.  Baxter  sent  back  his  pension,  and  would  not  touch  it ;  but  most  of  them  took  it. 
All  this  I  say  upon  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  word,  who  assured  me  he  knew  the  truth  of  it ;  and  in 
particular  he  told  me,  that  Pool,  who  wrote  the  *•*  S3mopsis  of  the  Critics,"  confessed  to  him 

peace  of  Aiz-la-Cbapelle,  had  stnick  a  medal,  on  which  the  protectonite,  Manton,  the  peculiar  diaplain  to  that 

he  compared  himaelf  to  Joshua,  who  stayed  the  sun  in  dignity,  as  prelate  to  the  proteetonhip,  said  pntyen  and 

his  course.     This  medal,  be  it  remarked,  the  Dutch  go-  blesMd  him,  his  armies,  his  council,  and  people.*'     In 

vemment  had  suppressed.  1660,  he  took  orders  of  the  bishop  of  Galloway ;  and  soon 

*  That  there  were  members  returned  upon  the  writs  so  after,  by  a  mandate  from  the  king,  was  made  a  doctM*  of 

issued  appears  from  the  following  statement : — ^  The  new  dirinity,  and  was  not  averse  to  promotion  to  a  deanery, 

ipeakor  was  scarcely  in  the  chair  before  a  member,  stand-  But  he  refused  it,  and  was  one  of  the  ejected  noncon- 

ing  up  and  looking  about  him,  said,  *  he  observed  sevenU  formists  in  1662.   Manton  was  ^  round,  plump  and  jolly.*' 

new  fiboes  in  the  house,  and  did  not  remember  that,  before  Such  men  are  usually  averse  to  active  disputes,  and  ob- 

their  last  rising,  the  house  had  been  moved  for  the  filling  sttnacy  is  rarely  an  ingredient  of  their  dispositions.     He 

ao  many  places ;  so  he  doubted  the  regularity  of  the  sitting  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy  conference ; 

of  those  people,  and  moved  their  titles  might  be  ex-  and  lord  Clarendon  told  Baxter,  that  he  should  not  have 

amined.*    Another  member,  seconding  the  motion,  said,  despaired  of  bringing  that  conference  to  a  happy  eonclii- 

'he  supposed  those  gentlemen  would  have  the  modesty  to  aion,  if  he  had  hecn  as  fat  as  Manton.     Shakspeare  had 

withdraw,  while  their  case  was  under  debate,  and  not  made  a  similar  observation  upon  human  nature,  for  he 

wait  for  the  order  of  the  house.*    So  this  whole  set  of  makes  Cssar  say, 

new  elects,  thousdi  mostly  loyalists,  filed  out,  and  came  in  »  t  ^       i.  i.    ^       al  4  _  c* . 

*        .t  .    1.  •     ti     >r  i»v»   n  cfi      1*  •*  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  at ; 

no  more  upon  that  choice." — North's  Examen,  66.     It  ««    lt-he«ded  d     ch      bImd  o'  niirhta  '* 

was  not  determined  i^nst  the  validity  of  these  electiona  ~  va  u^         u  PS* 

until  after  some  apgry  debate,  in  which  the  attorney-  Archbishop  Usher  called  him  **  a  volominoos  preadier,** 

genera].  Finch,  aigued  strongly  in  their  &vour.— -Gray'a  and  his  sermons  seem  to  have  been  as  heavy  as  they  were 

Debates,  ii.  2.  long,  for  Bolingbroke,  writing  to  Swift,  promised  '^  mj 

t  Dr.  Thomas  Manton  was  bora  in  1620,  and  died  in  next  shall  be  as  long  as  one  of  Dr.  Manton's  disconnes, 

1677.    He  was  an  example  of  the  pains  taken  by  Charles  who  taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a 

tho  Second  to  strengthen  his  interests  with  all  sects ;  and  high  churchman,  that  I  might  never  hear  him  read,  nor 

the  doctor,  if  he  was  the  good  man  represented  by  Dr.  read  him  mora.*'    His  woiks  have  been  published  in  five 

Bates,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  is  at  tlie  same  time  an  in-  folio  volumes ;  mne  of  which  contains  190  sermons  on  tli« 

stance  of  admirable  moderation.    He  was  chaplain  to  119th  Psalm.».Wood's  AtheMi  Ozon.;  Manton*s  lift 

Olivur  Cromwell,  "and  when  Richard  was  inaugurated  to  by  Dr.  Hama.  Calamy,  te." 
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that  he  had  had  fifty  pounds  for  two  years*.  Tlius  the  court  hired  them  to  be  silent ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  so,  and  yery  compliant.  But  now  the  pulpits  were  full  of  a 
new  strain.  Popery  was  every  where  preached  against,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws  was 
much  magnified.  The  bishops,  the  bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Humphry  Henchman)  in  parti- 
cular, charged  the  clergy  to  preach  against  popery,  and  to  inform  the  people  of  the  contro- 
versy between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome.  This  alarmed  the  court,  as  well  as  the  city  and 
the  whole  nation.  Clifford  began  to  show  the  heat  of  his  temper,  and  seemed  a  sort  of  en- 
thusiast for  popery.  The  king  complained  to  Sheldon  of  this  preaching  on  controversy,  as 
done  on  purpose  to  inflame  the  people,  and  to  alienate  them  from  him  and  his  government. 
Upon  this  Sheldon  called  some  of  the  clexgy  together,  to  consider  what  answer  he  should 
make  the  king,  if  he  prised  him  any  further  on  that  head.  Tillotson  was  one  of  these,  and 
he  suggested  this  answer :  that  since  the  king  himself  professed  the  protestant  religion,  it 
would  be  a  thing  without  a  precedent,  that  he  should  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in  defence 
of  a  religion  which  they  believed,  while  he  himself  said  he  was  of  it.  But  the  king  never 
renewed  the  motion. 

While  things  were  in  this  fermentation,  the  duchess  of  York  died.  It  was  observed,  that 
for  fifteen  months  before  that  time  she  had  not  received  the  sacrament ;  and  that,  upon  all 
occasions,  she  was  excusing  the  errors  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  charged  with,  and  was 
giving  them  the  best  colours  they  were  capable  of.  An  unmarried  clergy  was  also  a  com- 
mon topic  Mrith  her.  Morley  had  been  her  &ther  confessor ;  for  he  told  me  she  practised 
secret  confession  to  him  from  the  time  that  she  was  twelve  years  old ;  and  when  he  was 
sent  away  from  the  court,  he  put  her  in  the  hands  of  Blandford,  who  died  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. Morley  also  told  me,  that  upon  the  reports  iliat  were  brought  him  of  her  slackness 
in  receiving  the  sacrament,  she  having  been  for  many  years  punctual  to  once  a  month,  he 
had  spoken  plainly  to  her  about  it,  and  told  her  what  inferences  were  made  upon  it.  She 
pretended  ill  health  and  business ;  but  protested  to  him,  she  had  no  scruples  with  relation  to 
her  religion,  and  was  still  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  assured  him,  ^t  no  popish  priert 
had  ever  taken  the  confidence  to  speak  to  her  of  those  matters.  He  took  a  solemn  engage- 
ment of  her,  that  if  scruples  should  arise  in  her  mind,  she  would  let  him  know  them,  and 
hear  what  he  should  offer  to  her  upon  all  of  them.  And  he  protested  to  me  that,  to  her 
death,  she  never  owned  to  him  that  she  had  any  scruples,  though  she  was  for  some  days 
entertained  by  him  at  Famham,  after  the  date  of  the  paper  which  v«ras  afterwards  published 
in  her  name.  All  this  passed  between  the  bishop  and  me,  upon  the  duke's  showing  me  that 
paper,  all  written  in  her  own  hand,  which  was  afterwards  published  by  Maimburg.  He 
would  not  let  me  take  a  copy  of  it ;  but  he  gave  me  leave  to  read  it  twice.  And  I  went 
immediately  to  Morley,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  it ;  from  whom  I  had  all  the  particulars 
already  mentioned.  And  upon  that  he  concluded  that  that  unhappy  princess  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  false  words  under  her  hand,  and  to  pretend  that  these  were  the  grounds  of 
her  conversion.  A  long  decay  of  health  came  at  last  to  a  quicker  crisis  than  had  been  ap- 
prehended. An  of  a  sudden  sho  fell  into  the  agony  of  death.  Blandford  was  sent  for  to 
prepare  her  for  it,  and  to  offer  her  the  sacrament.  Before  he  could  come,  the  queen  came  in 
and  sat  by  her.  He  was  modest  and  humble,  even  to  a  fault ;  so  he  had  not  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  begin  prayers,  which  probably  would  have  driven  the  queen  out  of  the 
room.  But  that  not  being  done  she,  pretending  kindness,  would  not  leave  her.  The  biidiop 
spoke  but  little  and  fearfully.  He  happened  to  say,  he  hoped  she  continued  still  in  the 
truth.  Upon  which  she  asked,  *^What  is  truth?"  and  then,  her  agony  increasing,  she 
repeated  the  word  *'  Truth,  Truth,^'  often :  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  she  died,  very  little 
beloved  or  lamented.  Her  haughtiness  had  raised  her  many  enemies.  She  was  indeed  a 
firm  and  a  kind  friend ;  but  the  change  of  her  religion  made  her  friends  reckon  her  death 
rather  a  blessing  than  a  loss,  at  that  time,  to  them  all.  Her  father,  when  he  heard  of  her 
shaking  in  her  religion,  was  more  troubled  at  it  than  at  all  his  own  misfortunes.    He  wrote 

*  The  troly  Ttlaable  work  here  mentioned,  **  Synop-  of  his  age.     Oatei  Implicated  him  in  the  Popish  Plot,  and 

•is  Criticonim,"  was  written  by  Matthew  Pool  during  the  oonsoquently  he  retired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died,  aged 

leisme  afforded  by  bis  ejection  for  non-conformity.    He  fifty-five,  in   1679.— Ant.   Wood*s  Fasti  Ozon.;  Gen* 

was  one  of  the  moit  enoidite,  charitable,  and  devout  men  Biog.  Diet.,  ^. 
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her  a  very  grave  and  loag  letter  upon  it,  enclosed  in  one  to  the  duke  *.     But  she  was  dead 
before  it  came  into  England. 

I  have  set  down  all  that  I  know  concerning  the  fatal  alliance  with  France,  and  our  pre- 
parations for  the  second  Dutch  war.  But  that  I  may  open  the  scene  more  distinctly,  I  wiL 
give  as  particular  an  account  as  I  was  able  to  gather  of  the  afiairs  of  the  states  of  Holland 
at  this  time.  And,  because  this  was  the  fifth  great  crisis  under  which  the  whole  Protcstaii 
religion  was  brought,  I  will  lead  my  reader  through  a  full  account  of  them  all ;  since  I  may 
probably  lay  things  before  him  that  he  may  otherwise  pass  over,  without  making  due  reflec- 
tions on  them. 

The  first  crisis  was,  when  Charles  Y.,  by  the  defeating  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  getting 
him  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  into  his  hands,  had  subdued  the  Smalcaldic  league  f :  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  protestant  religion  did  then  consist,  having  been  weakened  by  the 
succeeding  deaths  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  Upon  that  defeat  all  submitted  to  the 
emperor ;  only  the  town  of  Magdeburgh  stood  out.  The  emperor  should  either  not  have 
trusted  Maurice,  or  have  used  him  better :  and  it  seems  that  he  reckoned  Maurice  had  neither 
religion  nor  honour,  since  his  ambition  had  made  him  betray  his  religion  and  abandon  his 
party.  When  Maurice  had  got  the  electorate,  he  made  himself  sure  of  the  army,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  France  and  other  princes  of  the  empire ;  and  made  so  quick  a 
turn  on  the  emperor,  that  he  had  almost  surprised  him  at  Innspruck,  and  of  a  sudden  over- 
turned all  that  design  upon  which  the  emperor  had  been  labouring  for  many  years.  This 
ended  in  the  edict  of  Passau,  which  settled  the  peace  of  Germany  for  that  time. 

The  second  crisis  was  towards  the  end  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  when  the  protestant  rcli- 
^on  seemed  extinguished  in  England ;  and  tlie  two  cardinals  of  Lorrain  and  Granvcll,  then 
the  chief  ministers  of  the  two  crowns,  designed  a  peace  for  that  veiy  end,  that  their  masters 
might  be  at  leisure  to  extirpate  heresy,  which  was  then  spreading  in  both  their  dominions. 
But  after  they  had  formed  their  scheme  queen  Mary  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  queen 
Elizabeth  in  England.  Soon  after  that  the  king  of  France  was  accidentally  killed ;  so  that 
kingdom  feU'under  a  long  continuance  of  a  minority  and  a  civil  war.  And  the  Netherlands 
felt  from  thence,  and  from  England,  such  encouragement,  that  they  made  the  longest  and 
bravest  resistance  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  histoiy ;  which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  obstinate  and  implacable  cruelty  of  Philip  II.,  and  his  great  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  war ;  and  was  past  all  possibility  of  being  made  up,  by  reason  of  his  perfidious  breach 
of  all  agreements,  and  his  using  those  that  served  him  well  in  so  base  a  manner,  as  he  did 
both  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  prince  of  Parma. 

The  third  crisis  lasted  from  1585  to  the  year  1589.  Then  began  the  league  of  France. 
The  prince  of  Parma  was  victorious  in  the  Netherlands.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  mur- 
dered. The  States  fell  under  great  distractions.  And  Spain  entered  into  a  design  of  de- 
throning the  queen  of  England,  and  putting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  stead.  In  order  to 
that,  they  were  for  some  years  preparing  the  greatest  fleet  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
which  came  to  be  called  the  Invincible  Armada.  All  Europe  was  amazed  at  these  great 
preparations,  and  many  conjectures  were  made  concerning  the  design  of  such  a  vast  fleet. 
Some  thought  of  Constantinople,  others  talked  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  of 
the  Abissynes ;  but  that  which  was  most  probable  was,  that  king  Philip  intended  to  make 
a  great  effort,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Netherlands  in  one  campaign.  At  last  the 
true  intent  of  it  was  found  out.  Walsingham's  chief  spies  were  priests ;  as  he  used  always 
to  say,  an  active  but  vicious  priest  was  the  best  spy  in  the  world.  By  one  of  these  he  had 
advice,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  fixed  on  a  resolution  with  reTation  to  his  fleet ;  but  that 
it  was  not  yet  communicated  to  any  of  his  ministers  in  foreign  courts.     The  king  himself 

*  These  letters,  with  the  reasons  assigned   bj   the  the  reasons  for  his  sister  becoming  a  papist;  and  thanks 

dnchess  for  her  conYcrrion,  are  to  be  found  in  Mel-  God,  "  thai  he  did  take  her  away  before  she  had  openlj 

moth's  collection  of  **  Elegant  Epistles.**    As  compo-  declared  this  sad  alteration.**— Singer's  Clarendon  Coi^ 

sitions,  they  are  all  good  ;  but  Clarendon*s  is  especially  mpondenoe,  i.  647. 

noticeable  for  the  prophelb  warnings  they  contain  of  the         t  Tliis  was  entered  into  in  the  year  1530,  by  the  elector 

ruin  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  Stuarts  if  they  sepa-  of  Saxony  and  other  German  princes,  for  the  defence  of 

rated  from  their  protestant  subjects.    Laurence  Hyde,  earl  the  protestant  religion  against  the  attacks  of  the  emperor  of 

of  Bocheiter,  in  an  unfinished  paper,  dwells  at  length  npoa  Germany..»See  MosheijB*s  Eccles.  Hist.  cent,  rvi  c^.  S. 
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had  indeed  written  a  letter  about  it  to  the  pope ;  but  it  was  not  entered  in  any  office ;  so 
this  was  all  that  the  intelligence  from  Madrid  could  discover.  Upon  this,  one  was  sent  to 
Venice,  from  whence  the  correspondence  with  Rome  was  held.  And  at  Rome  it  was  foand 
out,  that  one  of  the  pope's  chief  confidents  had  a  mistress,  to  whom  twenty  thousand  crowns 
were  given,  for  a  sight  and  copy  of  that  letter.  The  copy  of  it  was  sent  over  soon  after 
Christmas,  in  the  winter  of  1586.  By  it  the  king  of  Spain  had  acquainted  the  pope,  that 
the  design  of  his  fleet  was  to  land  in  England,  to  destroy  queen  Elizabeth  and  heresy,  and 
to  set  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne.  In  this  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of 
Guise ;  and  he  also  depended  on  the  king  of  Scotland.  This  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of 
Soots.  It  is  true,  king  James  sent  one  Steward,  the  ancestor  of  the  lord  Blantyre,  who 
was  thai  of  his  bedchamber,  with  an  earnest  and  threatening  message  to  que^i  Elizabeth, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  mother.  But  in  one  of  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  French 
ambassador's  then  in  Scotland,  found  among  Walsingham's  papers,  it  appears,  that  the  king, 
young  as  he  was  then,  was  either  very  double  or  very  inconstant  in  his  resolutions.  The 
Frendi  ambassador  assured  him,  that  Steward  had  adifised  the  queen  to  put  a  speedy  end  to 
that  business,  which  way  she  pleased ;  and  that,  as  for  his  master's  anger,  he  would  soon  be 
pacified,  if  she  would  but  send  him  dogs  and  deer,  lie  king  was  so  offended  at  this,  that  he 
said  he  would  hang  him  up  in  his  boots  as  soon  as  he  came  belck.  Yet  when  he  came  back,  it 
was  so  Ceut  from  that,  that  he  lay  all  that  night  in  the  bedchamber.  As  for  the  pompous 
embassy  that  was  sent  from  France  to  prot^  against  it,  Maurier  has  told  a  very  probable 
stoiy  of  Henry  the  Third  writing  a  letter  with  them  to  the  queen ;  advising  her  to  proceed 
with  all  haste  to  do  that  which  the  embassy  was  sent  to  prevent.  Ue  saw  the  house  of 
Guise  built  a  great  part  of  their  hopes  on  the  prospect  of  their  cousin's  coming  to  the  crown 
of  England,  which  would  cut  off  all  the  hopes  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  of  assistance  from 
thence.  I  have  seen  an  original  letter  of  the  earl  of  Leicestei^s  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  and  was  then  governor  of  Berwick,  telling  him  that,  how  high  soever 
the  French  ambassadors  had  talked  in  their  harangues  upon  that  occasion,  calling  any  pro- 
ceeding against  the  queen  of  Scots  an  open  indignity,  as  well  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
France,  since  she  was  queen  dowager  of  France ;  yet  all  this  was  only  matter  of  form  and 
decency  that  was  extorted  from  the  king  of  France,  and,  how  high  soever  they  might  talk, 
they  were  well  assured  he  would  do  nothing  upon  it.  So  that  unfortunate  queen  fell  at  that 
time,  by  reason  of  the  Spanish  preparations  to  conquer  England,  under  the  pretence  of  setting 
ber  (m  the  throne.    She  died,  much  more  decently  than  she  had  lived,  in  February,  158?. 

But  the  court  of  Elngland  saw,  that  if  king  Philip's  fleet  was  in  a  condition  to  conquer 
England,  he  would  not  abandon  the  design  for  her  being  put  out  of  the  way,  and  that  he 
certainly  intended  to  conquer  it  for  himself^  and  not  for  another.  So  orders  were  given  to 
make  all  possible  haste  with  a  fleet :  yet  they  were  so  little  provided  for  such  an  invasion, 
that,  though  they  had  then  twenty  good  ships  upon  the  stocks,  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
them  in  a  condition  to  serve  that  summer :  and  the  design  of  Spain  was  to  sail  over  in  1587* 
So,  unless  by  corruption,  or  any  other  method,  the  attempt  could  be  put  off  for  that  year, 
there  was  no  strength  ready  to  resist  so  powerfril  a  fleet ;  but  when  it  seemed  not  possible 
to  divert  the  present  execution  of  so  great  a  design,  a  merohant  of  London  to  their  surprise 
undertook  it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  revenue  of  Spain,  with  all  their 
charge,  and  all  that  they  could  raise.  He  knew  all  their  funds  were  so  swallowed  up,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  victual  and  set  out  their  fleet,  but  by  tlieir  credit  in  the  bank 
of  Genoa.  So  he  undertook  to  write  to  all  the  places  of  trade,  and  to  get  such  drafts 
made  on  that  bank,  that  he  should  by  that  means  have  it  so  entirely  in  his  hands,  that  there 
should  be  no  money  current  there,  equal  to  the  great  occasion  of  victualling  the  fleet  of 
Spain.  He  reckoned  the  keeping  such  a  treasure  dead  in  his  hands,  till  the  season  of 
victualling  was  over,  would  be  a  loss  of  40,000/. ;  and  at  that  rate  he  would  save  England. 
He  managed  the  matter  with  such  secrecy  and  success,  that  the  fleet  could  not  be  set  out 
that  year.  At  so  small  a  price,  and  with  so  skilful  a  management,  was  the  nation  saved  at 
that  time.  This,  it  seems,  was  thought  too  great  a  mystery  of  state  to  be  communicated  to 
Camden,  or  to  be  published  by  him,  when  the  instructions  were  put  in  his  hands  for  writing 
the  hisioiy  of  that  glorious  teign.   But  the  &mons  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  who  had  tlicn  a  great 
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share  in  the  affiiiiB  of  Ireland,  came  to  know  it ;  and  told  it  to  two  of  his  diSdien,  fnm 
whom  I  had  it.  The  story  is  so  coherent,  and  agrees  so  well  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  that  it  seems  highly  credible.  And,  if  it  is  true,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
carious  passages  in  our  whole  English  history  *.  I  return  from  this  digression,  whidi  I  hope 
will  be  no  unacceptable  entertaumient  to  the  reader :  it  is  well  known  how  the  deagn  of  the 
Armada  miscarried :  and  soon  after  that  the  duke  of  Guise  was  stabbed ;  not  long  after 
Henry  the  Third  was  also  stabbed :  and  Henry  the  Fourth  succeeded,  who  broke  the  league, 
with  which  the  great  designs  of  Spain  fell  to  the  ground.  80  happily  did  this  third  crisU 
pass  over. 

The  fourth  crisis  was  from  the  battle  <^  Pmgue  to  the  year  1630,  in  which,  as  was  told  in 
the  first  book,  not  only  the  elector-pabtine  fell,  but  almost  all  the  empire  came  under  the 
Austrian  yoke.     All  attempts  to  shake  it  off  proved  unsuccessful,  and  fatal  to  those  who 
undertook  it,  till  the  young  and  great  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  engaged  in  it; 
The  wars  of  Rochelle,  togetiier  with  the  loss  of  that  important  place,  seemed  to  tlu^ten  the 
destruction  of  the  protectants  of  France.     England  fell  under  those  unhappy  jealousiefl, 
which  began  a  disjointing  between  the  king  and  his  people.    And  the  States  were  much 
pressed  by  the  Spaniards  under  Spinola.    Breda  was  taken ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was,  a 
quarrel  that  was  raised  between  prince  Maurice  and  Bameyelt,  that  will  require  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion than  was  offered  in  the  former  book.    All  agree  that  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  story,  who,  after  many  attempts  for  the  recoTery  of  the  liberty  of 
ihe  provinces,  was  in  conclusion  successful,  and  formed  that  republic     In  the  doing  of  it  he 
was  guilty  of  one  great  error,  unless  he  was  forced  to  it  by  the  necessity  of  his  affikirs,  which 
was  tiie  settling  a  negative  in  every  one  of  the  towns  of  Holland,  in  the  matters  of  religion, 
of  taxes,  and  of  peace  and  war.    It  had  been  much  safer,  if  it  had  been  determined,  that  the 
two-thiids  must  concur,  by  which  the  government  would  have  been  much  stronger.    Some 
thought  that  he  brought  in  so  many  little  towns  to  balance  the  greater,  of  whom  he  could 
«ot  be  sure ;  whereas  he  could  more  easily  manage  these  smaller  ones.     Others  have  said, 
that  he  was  forced  to  it,  to  draw  them  to  a  more  hearty  concurrence  in  the  war,  since  they 
were  to  have  such  a  share  in  the  government  for  the  future.    But,  as  he  settled  it,  the 
corruption  of  any  one  small  town  may  put  all  the  affairs  of  Holland  in  great  disorder.     He 
was  also  blamed^  because  he  laboured  to  raise  the  power  of  the  stadtholder  so  high,*  that  in 
many  regards  it  was  greater  than  the  power  of  the  counts  of  Holland  had  been :  but  this 
was  balanced  by  its  being  made  elective,  and  by  the  small  appointments  he  took  to  himscll 
It  seems  he  deagned  to  have  settled  that  honour  in  his  fiunily ;  for,  after  his  death,  there 
were  several  letters  found  among  his  papers  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  when  the  provinces 
invited  him  to  be  their  prince,  by  which  the  duke  engaged  himself  to  leave  Holland  and 
Zealand  in  the  prince's  hands.     Before  he  died,  he  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  affections 
of  the  clergy;  because  he  was  very  earnest  for  the  toleration  of  papists,  judging  that  neces- 
sary for  the  engaging  men  of  all  persuadons,  in  the  common  concerns  of  liberty,  and  for 
encouraging  the  other  provinces  to  come  into  the  union.    This  was  much  opposed  by  the 
preachers  in  Holland,  who  were  for  more  violent  methods.    Those,  who  but  a  few  yeais 
before  had  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  no  sooner  delivered  from 
that,  than  they  began  to  call  for  the  same  ways  of  prosecuting  those  who  were  of  the  other 
side.    This  made  that  great  prince  lose  ground  with  the  zealots  of  his  own  side  before  he 
died.    With  him  all  their  affairs  sank  so  fkuat,  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  seeking  protec- 
tion elsewhere.    Their  ministers  did  of  themselves,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States, 
send  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  desire  her  to  take  them  under  her  protection,  on  such  terms  af 
ahe  sliould  prescribe.    And,  though  the  States  were  highly  offended  at  this,  yet  they  dursl 
not  at  that  time  complain  of  it,  much  less  punish  it :  but  were  forced  by  the  clamour  of 

^Ndthor  Watson  in  hit  ^Htetory  of  Philip  the  Second,**  the  fklnonslj-nuned    <*  invincihie  **  fleet;   and,  tnhM- 

nor  Tnrner  in  hia-sliU  more  in^se  narrative  of  the  reign  qnentlyy  in  the  nme  year,  captured  two  galleont  and  a 

cf  EUabeth,  allndei  to  this  circamstanoe.    There  scaroely  camck  retnming  with  a  freigfat  of  treasure  from  the  eait. 

seems  any  other  cause  necessary  to  be  assigned  for  the  "  No  doubt  but  this,''  said  our  gallant  seaman  in  bis 
Armada  not  saUing  in  the  year  1587*  than  the  fact  that ' '  despatch,  <*  which  Heaven  has  permitted  us  to  do,  wiU 

ifr  F.  Drake,  in  the  spring  of  that  yev,  destroyed  neatly  cause  them  to  make  great  alteration  of  their  fatunts.**-— 

«Be  hnadfid  veMslt  kaded  with  ttons  and  pcotisions  for  Strype's  Lett.  664 ;  Camdn,  852. 
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iheir  people  to  fdlow  aa  example,  that  wae  so  inegalarly  set  them.  Thu  I  had  from  Hale- 
wpx  of  Dotty  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasioii  to  wnte  afterwards.  When  the  queen  sent  over 
ihs  earl  of  Leicester,  with  a  new  title,  and  aa  anthority  greater  than  was  either  in  the 
eonnta  of  Holland,  or  in  the  stadtholder,  by  the  name  of  supreme  goyemor ;  he,  as  soon  as 
he  landed  at  Fludiing,  went  first  to  church,  where  he  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  a 
blessing  on  his  counsels,  and  desired  that  he  might  receive  the  sacrament  next  day ;  and 
there  he  made  solemn  protestations  of  his  integrity  and  zeal.  This  pleased  the  people  so 
much,  that  Bameyelt,  and  the  States  at  the  Hague,  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  them- 
selvee  from  the  effects  of  such  a  thxeatening  popularity :  so  they  sent  for  the  coimt,  after- 
wards prince  Maurice,  who  was  tiien  at  Leyden,  not  yet  eighteen,  and  chose  him^  stadtholder 
of  HoUand  and  Zealand.  There  had  been  no  provision  made  against  that,  in  their  treaty 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester.  Yet  he  was  highly  offended  at  it.  I  will  go  no  farther  into 
the  errors  of  his  guyenmient,  and  the  end  that  the  queen  put  to  it ;  which  she  did,  as  soon 
as  it  appeased  t^t  he  was  incapable  of  it,  and  was  beginning  to  betray,  and  to  sell  their 
best  places. 

Prince  Maurice  and  Bamevelt  continued  long  in  a  perfect  conjunction  of  counsels ;  till 
upon  the  n^otiation  for  a  peace,  or  at  kast  for  a  truce,  they  differed  so  much,  that  their 
finendship  ended  in  a  most  yiolent  hatred,  and  a  jealousy  that  could  never  be  made  up. 
Prince  Maurice  was  for  carrying  on  the  war,  which  set  him  at  the  head  of  a  great  army : 
and  he  had  so  great  an  interest  in  the  conquests  they  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  Bame- 
velt infused  it  into  the  States,  that  they  were  now  safe,  and  needed  not  fear  the  Spaniards 
any  more ;  so  there  vras  no  reason  Ibr  continuing  the  war.  Prince  Maurice  on  the  other 
hand  said,  their  persecuted  brethren  in  the  popish  provinces  wanted  their  help  to  set  them 
at  liberty.  The  work  seemed  veiy  easy,  and  the  prospect  of  success  was  great.  In  oppo- 
flitiaa  to  this,  it  was  said,  since  the  seven  provinces  were  now  safe,  why  should  they  extend 
their  territories  ?  Those  who  loved  their  religion  and  liberty  in  the  other  provinces  might 
come  and  live  among  them :  this  would  increase  both  their  numbers,  and  their  wealth . 
whereas  the  conquest  of  Antwerp  might  prove  fiital  to  them  ;  besides,  that  both  France  and 
England  interposed  :  they  would  not  allow  them  to  conquer  more,  nor  become  more  formid- 
aUo.  All  the  aealous  preachers  were  for  continuing  the  war;  and  those  that  were  for 
peace  were  tomded  as  men  of  no  religion,  who  had  only  carnal  and  political  views.  While 
this  was  in  debate  everywhere,  the  disputes  began  between  Armmius  and  Gomarus,  two 
fiunouB  professors  at  Leyden,  concerning  the  decrees  of  God,  and  the  efficacy  of  grace ;  in 
which  those  two  great  men,  Maurice  and  Bamevelt,  went  upon  interest,  to  lead  the  two 
parties,  from  which  they  both  differed  in  opinion.  Prince  Maurice  in  private  always  talked 
on  the  side  of  the  Arminians ;  and  Bamevelt  believed  predestination  firmly ;  but,  as  he 
left  reprobation  oat  in  his  sdieme,  so  he  was  against  the  unreasonable  severity  with  which 
the  ministers  drove  those  points.  He  found  the  Arminians  were  the  better  patriots ;  and  he 
thonglit  the  other  side,  out  of  their  seal,  were  engaged  for  carrying  on  the  war,  so  as  that 
they  catted  all  the  others  in^ffsrent  as  to  all  reUgions,  and  charged  them  as  favourers  of 
SfMon  and  popery.  I  vrill  go  no  fiuther  into  the  difRsrences  that  followed,  concerning  the 
aathoiity  of  the  States-general  over  the  several  provinces.  It  is  certain  that  every  province 
18  a  separate  State,  and  has  an  entire  sovereignty  vriihin  itself:  and  that  the  States-general 
aiB  aa  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  several  provinces,  but  without  any  authority  over 
them.  Yet  it  was  pretended,  that  extraordinary  diseases  required  extraordinary  remedies : 
tad  prince  Maurice,  by  the  assistance  of  a  party  that  the  ministers  made  for  him  among  the^ 
people,  engaged  the  States  to  assume  an  authority  over  the  province  of  Holland,  and  to  put 
ihrn  government  in  new  hands.  A  court  was  erected  by  the  same  authority,  to  judge  those 
who  had  been  formerly  in  the  magistracy.  Bamevelt  was  accused,  together  with  Grotius, 
and  some  others,  as  fomentors  of  sedition,  and  for  raising  distractions  in  the  country.  He 
was  condemned,  and  beheaded.  Others  were  condemned  to  peipetual  imprisonment.  And 
evecy  one  of  the  judges  had  a  great  gold  medal  given  them,  in  the  reverse  of  which  the 
Synod  of  Dort  was  represented,  which  was  called  by  the  same  authority.  I  saw  one  of 
thoee  medals  in  tlie  pooocsoion  of  the  posterity  of  one  of  those  judges*.  King  James  assisted 
prince  Maurice  in  aft  this :  so  powerfully  do  the  interests  of  princes  carry  them  to  concur 

pa 
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in  things  Aat  aie  moBt  coninuy  to  their  own  indinationB.  The  prevailing  paanon  of  thai 
king  was  his  hatred  of  the  puritans :  that  made  him  hate  these  opinions  into  which  thej 
went  with  great  heat :  and,  though  he  encouraged  all  that  were  of  the  Aiminian  party  in  his 
own  dominions,  jet  he  helped  to  crush  them  in  Holland :  he  hated  Bamevelt  upon  another 
score,  for  his  getting  the  cautionary  tovms  out  of  his  hands ;  and,  according  to  the  nature 
of  impotent  passions,  this  carried  him  to  procure  his  ruin.  After  this  victoiy  that  prince 
Maurice  had  got  over  the  party  that  opposed  him,  he  did  not  study  to  carry  it  much  farther. 
He  found  quickly  how  much  he  had  lost  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  had  before  that  time 
made  him  their  idol,  and  now  looked  on  him  with  horror.  He  studied  to  make  up  matters 
the  best  he  could,  that  he  might  engage  the  States  in  the  Bc^emian  war :  but  all  that  was 
soon  at  an  end.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  no  design  upon  their  liberty ;  though  he  could  not 
bear  the  opposition  that  he  began  to  meet  with  from  a  free  state. 

His  death  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies ;  and  his  brother,  prince  Henry  Frederids,  quickly 
settled  the  disputes  of  Arminianism  by  the  toleration  that  was  granted  them.    He  was 
known  to  be  a  secret  favourer  of  their  tenets ;  he  conducted  the  armies  of  the  States  with  so 
much  success,  and  left  them  so  much  at  liberty  as  to  all  their  state  affiurs,  that  all  the 
jealousies  which  his  brothei^s  conduct  had  raised,  were  quite  extinguished  by  him.     The 
States  made  him  great  presents.    He  became  veiy  rich ;  and  his  son  had  the  survivance  of 
the  stadtholdership ;  but  his  son  had  more  of  his  uncle's  fire  in  him,  than  of  his  fathci's 
temper.     He  opposed  the  peace  of  Munster  all  he  could.    The  States  came  then  to  see  that 
they  had  continued  too  long  in  their  alliance  with  France  against  Spain,  since  France  had 
got  the  ascendant  by  too  visible  a  superiority  :  so  that  their  interest  led  them  now  to  support 
Spain  against  France.     Prince  William  feU  to  be  in  ill  terms  with  his  mother.     And  she, 
who  had  great  credit  with  the  States,  set  up  such  an  open  opposition  to  her  son,  that  the 
peace  of  Munster  was  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  their  private  quarrel.    Prince  William, 
being  married  into  the  royal  family  of  England,  did  all  he  could  to  embroil  the  States  with 
the  new  commonwealth ;  but  he  met  with  such  opposition,  that  he,  finding  the  States  were 
resolved  to  dismiss  a  great  part  of  their  army,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to  violent 
counsels.     I  need  not  enlaige  on  things  that  are  so  well  known,  as  his  sending  some  of  the 
States  prisoners  to  Lovestein,  and  his  design  to  change  the  government  of  Amsterdam,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  post-boy,  who  gave  the  alarm  a  few  hours  before  the  prince  could  get 
thither.    These  things,  and  the  effects  that  followed  on  them,  are  well  known ;  as  is  also 
his  death,  which  followed  a  few  weeks  after,  in  the  most  unhappy  time  possible  for  the 
princess  royal's  pregnancy :  for,  as  she  bore  her  son  a  week  after  his  death,  in  the  eighth 
month  of  her  time,  so  he  came  into  the  world  under  great  disadvantages.    The  States  were 
possessed  with  great  jealousies  of  the  family,  as  if  the  aspiring  to  subdue  the  liberties  of  their 
country  was  inherent  in  it,  and  inseparable  from  it.     His  private  affairs  were  also  in  a 
very  bad  condition :  two  great  jointures  went  out  of  his  estate,  to  his  mother,  and  grand- 
mother, besides  a  vast  debt  that  his  father  had  contracted  to  assist  the  king.    Who  could 
have  thought  that  an  infuit,  brought  into  the  world  with  so  much  ill  health,  and  under  so 
many  ill  circumstances,  was  bom  for  the  preservation  of  Europe,  and  of  the  protestaat  reli- 
gion ?    So  unlike  do  the  events  of  things  prove  to  their  first  appearances.    And,  since  I  am 
writing  of  his  birth,  I  will  set  down  a  story,  much  to  the  credit  of  astrology,  how  little 
regard  soever  I  myself  have  to  it.     I  had  it  from  the  late  queen's  own  mouth ;  and  she 
directed  me  to  some  who  were  of  the  prince's  court  in  that  time,  who  confirmed  it  to  me. 
An  unknown  person  put  a  paper  into  ^e  old  princess's  hands,  which  she  took  from  him, 
thinking  it  was  a  petition.    When  she  looked  into  it,  she  found  it  was  her  son's  nativity, 
together  with  the  fortunes  of  his  life,  and  a  full  deduction  of  many  accidents,  wliich  followed 
very  punctually,  as  they  were  predicted.     But  that  wliich  was  most  particular  was,  thai 
he  was  to  have  a  son  by  a  widow,  and  was  to  die  of  the  small-pox  in  tiie  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.    So  those  who  were  apt  to  give  credit  to  predictions  of  that  sort  fancied,  thai 
the  princess  royal  was  to  die,  and  that  he  was  upon  that  to  marry  the  widow  of  some  other 
person.     It  was  a  common  piece  of  raillery  in  the  court,  upon  tilie  death  of  any  prince,  to 
ask  what  a  person  his  widow  was.    But  when  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  smaU-pox,  tlien  the 
deciphering  Uie  matter  was  obvious^  and  it  struck  his  fiutcy  so  much,  that  probably  it  had 
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an  ill  effiBct  upon  Inm.    Thna  was  the  young  prince  bom,  who  was  some  yetOB  after  barred 
by  the  perpetual  edict  firom  all  hopes  of  arriving  at  the  stadtholdership. 

The  chief  error  in  De  Wit's  administration  was,  that  he  did  not  again  raise  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  state ;  since  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  have  both  the  legislature  and  the 
execution  in  the  same  hands.    It  seemed  necessary  to  put  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a  body 
of  men  that  should  indeed  be  accountable  to  the  States,  but  should  be  bred  to  business. 
By  this  means  their  counsels  mi^t  be  both  quick  and  secret ;  whereas,  when  all  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  States,  they  can  have  no  semts ;  and  they  must  adjourn  often  to  consult 
their  principds :  so  their  proceedings  must  be  slow.     During  De  Wit's  ministry,  the  council 
of  state  was  so  sank,  that  it  was  considered  only  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  goyemment :  but 
the  whole  execution  was  brought  to  the  States  themselTes.     Certainly  a  great  assembly  is  a 
yery  improper  subject  of  the  executiye  part  of  power.     It  is  indeed  yery  proper  that  such  a 
body  should  bo  a  check  on  those  who  haye  the  executiye  power  trusted  to  them.    It  is  true 
De  Wit  found  it  so,  which  was  occasioned  by  reason  of  tiie  English  ambassador's  being  once 
admitted  to  sit  in  that  council.    They  pretended,  indeed,  that  it  was  only  on  the  account  of 
the  cautionary  towns,  which  moved  the  States  to  give  England  a  right  to  some  share  in  their 
counsels.     After  these  were  restored,  they  did  not  think  it  decent  to  dispute  the  right  of  the 
antbassadoi^s  sitting  any  more  there ;  but  the  easier  way  was,  the  making  that  council  to 
signiff  nothing,  and  to  bring  all  nwtters  immediately  to  the  States.    It  had  been  happy  for 
Dt  Wit  himself,  and  his  country,  if  he  had  made  use  of  the  credit  he  had,  in  the  great  turn 
upon  prince  William's  death,  to  have  brought  things  back  to  the  state  in  which  they  had 
been  anciently ;  since  the  established  errors  of  a  constitution  and  goyemment  can  only  be 
changed  in  a  great  revolution.    He  set  up  on  a  popular  bottom ;  and  so  he  was  not  only 
eont^ted  to  suffer  matters  to  go  on  in  the  channel  in  which  he  found  them,  but  in  many  things 
he  gave  way  to  the  raising  the  separated  jurisdiction  of  the  towns,  and  to  the  lessening  the 
autibority  of  the  courts  at  the  Hague.     This  raised  his  credit,  but  weakened  the  union  of  the 
provinces.    The  secret  of  all  affiurs,  chiefly  the  foreign  negotiations,  lay  in  a  few  hands. 
Others,  who  were  not  taken  into  the  confidence,  threw  all  miscarriges  on  him,  which  was 
fiUal  to  him.    The  reputation  he  had  got  in  the  war  with  England,  and  the  happy  conclusion 
of  it,  broke  a  party  that  was  then  formed  against  him.    After  that  he  dictated  to  the  States ; 
and  all  submitted  to  him.    The  concluding  the  triple  alliance  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
against  the  forms  of  their  government,  showed  how  sure  he  was  of  a  general  concurrence 
with  everything  that  he  proposed.    In  the  negotiations  between  the  States,  and  France,  and 
England,  he  fell  into  great  errors.    He  still  ^imcied  that  the  king  of  England  must  see  his 
own  interest  so  visibly,  in  the  exaltation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  he  reckoned  that  the 
worst  that  could  happen  was,  to  raise  him  to  the  trust  of  stadtholder ;  nnce  England  could 
not  gain  so  much  by  a  conjunction  with  France,  as  by  the  king's  having  such  an  interest  in 
their  government,  as  he  must  certunly  come  to  have,  when  his  nephew  ^ould  be  their  stadt- 
holder.    So  he  thought  he  had  a  sure  reserve  to  gain  England  at  any  time  over  to  them. 
But  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the  king's  being  a  papist,  and  his  design  to  make  himself 
ahsohite  at  home :  and  he  was  amazed  to  find,  ^at,  though  the  court  of  England  had  talked 
much  of  that  matter  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  when  the  States  were  in  no  disposition  to 
hearken  to  it,  and  so  used  it  as  a  reproach  or  a  ground  of  a  quarrel,  yet  when  it  came  more 
in  vieiw,  they  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  it,  and  seemed  not  only  cold,  but  even  displeased 
with  it.     The  prince,  as  his  natural  reservedness  saved  him  from  committing  many  errors,  so 
his  grsvity,  and  other  virtues,  recommended  him  much  to  the  ministers,  and  to  the  body  of 
the  people.    The  &mily  of  De  Wit,  and  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  carried  still  the  remem- 
bnaoe  of  what  was  passed  firedi  in  their  thoughts.    They  set  it  also  up  for  a  maxim^  that 
the  iwa^king  of  a  stadtholder  was  the  giving  up  their  liberty,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it 
wonld  be,  the  putting  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  him,  or  at  least  in  his  &mily. 
The  long  continuance  of  a  ministry  in  one  person,  and  that  to  so  high  a  degree,  must  natu- 
rally raise  envy,  and  beget  discontent,  especially  in  a  popular  government.    This  made  many 
become  De  Wit's  enemies,  and  by  consequence  the  prince's  friends.     And  the  preachers 
employed  all  thdr  seal  to  raise  the  respect  of  the  people  for  a  fiunily,  under  which  they  had 
been  no  long  easy  and  happy. 
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When  fhe  prince  vna  of  fall  age,  it  was  propoeed  in  eo  manj  places  tihat  he  should  haiv 
the  sapreme  command  <^  their  azmies  and  fleets,  that  De  Wit  saw  the  tide  was  too  strong 
to  he  resisted.  So,  after  he  had  opposed  it  long,  he  proposed  some  limitations,  that  should 
he  settled,  previon8l7  to  his  advancement.  The  hardest  of  all  was,  that  he  should  hind  himself 
by  oath  never  to  pretend  to  he  stadtholder,  nor  so  much  as  to  accept  of  it,  though  it  should 
be  offered  him.  These  conditions  were  not  of  an  easy  digestion ;  yet,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary that  the  prince  should  he  once  at  the  head  of  their  annies ;  that  would  create  a  great 
dependence  on  him ;  and  if  Ood  blessed  him  with  success,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep 
him  so  low,  as  these  linutations  laid  him :  and  the  obligation  never  to  accept  of  the  stadt- 
holdeiship  could  only  be  meant  of  his  not  accepting  the  aSer  from  any  tumultuary  bodies 
of  the  populace,  or  the  anny,  but  oould  not  be  a  restraint  on  him,  if  the  States  should  make 
the  offer,  since  his  oath  was  made  to  them,  and  by  consequence  it  was  in  their  power  to 
lelease  the  obligation  that  did  arise  from  it  to  themselves.  The  court  of  England  Uamed 
him  for  submitting  to  such  conditions :  but  he  had  no  reason  to  rely  much  on  the  advices  of 
those  who  had  taken  so  little  care  of  him  during  all  the  credit  they  had  with  the  States, 
while  the  triple  alliance  gave  them  a  great  mtearest  in  their  afiairs.  As  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  command  of  the  amdea,  he  told  me  he  spoke  to  De  Wit,  and  desired  to  Kve 
in  an  entire  confidence  with  him.  His  answer  was  cold ;  so  he  saw  that  he  oould  not  depend 
upon  him.  When  he  told  me  this,  he  added,  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age,  and  he  believed  ho  served  his  country  fiuthf ally.  De  Wit  reckoned  that  the 
French  could  not  come  to  Holland  but  by  the  Maese ;  and  he  had  taken  great  care  of  the 
garrison  of  Maestricht ;  but  very  little  of  those  that  lay  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Isel,  where  the 
States  had  many  places,  but  none  of  them  good.  They  were  iU  fortified,  and  ill  supplied. 
But  most  of  them  were  worse  commanded,  by  men  of  no  courage,  nor  practice  in  niilitary 
affurs,  who  considered  their  governments  as  places,  of  which  they  were  to  make  all  the 
advantage  that  they  could. 

Now  I  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  filth  crisis  brought  on  the  whole  refomaiioB, 
which  has  been  of  the  longest  continuance,  since  we  are  yet  in  the  agitations  of  it.  The 
design  was  first  laid  against  the  States.  But  the  method  of  invading  them  was  surprising, 
and  not  looked  for.  The  elector  of  Cologn  was  all  his  life  long  a  very  weak  man :  yet  it 
was  not  thought  that  he  could  have  been  pievaaled  on  to  put  the  French  in  possession  of  his 
country,  and  to  deliver  himself  with  all  his  dominions  over  into  thdr  hands.  When  he  did 
that,  aJl  upon  the  Rhine  were  struck  with  such  a  consternation,  that  there  was  no  spirit  nor 
courage  loft.  It  is  true  they  could  not  have  made  a  great  resistance ;  3ret  if  they  had  but 
gained  a  littie  time,  that  had  given  the  States  some  leisure  to  look  round  them,  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done. 

The  king  of  France  came  down  to  Utrecht  like  a  land  flood.  This  struck  the  Dutch  with 
so  just  a  terror,  that  nothing  but  great  errors  in  his  management  could  have  kept  them 
from  delivering  themselves  entirely  up  to  him.  Never  was  more  applause  given  with  less 
reason  than  the  king  of  France  had  upon  this  campaign.  His  success  was  owing  rather  to 
De  Wit's  errors  tlum  to  his  own  conduct.  There  was  so  littie  heart  or  judgment  shown  in 
the  management  of  that  run  of  success,  thai,  when  that  year  is  set  out,  as  it  may  well  be, 
it  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the  least  glorious  of  his  life ;  though,  when  seen  in  a  fake  Hght, 
it  appears  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  history.  The  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  at  that 
time  might  have  been  so  easily  compassed,  that,  if  his  understanding  and  his  courage  had  not 
been  equally  defective,  he  could  not  have  miscarried  in  it.  When  his  army  passed  the  Rhine, 
upon  which  so  much  eloquence  and  poetry  have  been  bestowed,  as  if  all  had  been  animated 
by  his  presence  and  direction,  he  was  viewing  it  at  a  very  safe  distance.  When  he  came  to 
Utrecht,  he  had  neither  the  prince  of  Ck)nde  nor  M.  Tiueime  to  advise  with :  and  he  was 
vidiolly  left  to  his  ministers.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  slightiy  wounded,  as  he  psased  the 
Rhine ;  and  Turenne  was  sent  against  tiie  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  coming  down 
with  his  army,  partiy  to  save  his  own  country  of  Cleve,  but  chidiy  to  assist  his  allies  the 
Dutch.  So  the  king  had  none  about  him  to  advise  with  but  Poraponne  and  Louvoy,  when 
the  Dutch  sent  to  him  to  know  what  he  demanded.  Pomponne's  advice  was  wise  imd 
moderate,  and  would  in  conclusion  have  brought  about  all  thi^  he  intended.    He  pvqposed. 
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ihftt  the  king  sbould  restore  dl  that  belonged  to  the  seven  provinoes,  and  require  of  tiiem 
only  the  pkoea  that  they  had  without  them;  chiefly  Maesl^Ght,  Bois  le  Due,  Breda,  and- 
Beigen-op-zoom :  thus  the  king  would  maintain  an  appearance  of  preserving  the  seven  pro- 
vinces entire,  which  the  crown  of  France  had  always  protected.  To  this  certainly  the  Dutdt 
would  have  yielded  without  any  difficulty.  By  this  he  had  the  Spanish  Netherlands  entirely 
in  his  power,  separated  from  HoUand  and  the  empire,  and  might  have  taken  them  whenso* 
ever  he  pleased.  This  would  have  an  appearance  of  moderation,  and  would  stop  the  motion 
that  all  Germany  was  now  in ;  which  could  have  no  effect  if  the  States  did  not  pay  and  sub- 
sist the  troops.  Louvoy  on  the  other  hand  proposed,  that  the  king  should  make  use  of  the 
consternation  the  Dutch  were  then  in,  and  put  them  out  of  a  conation  of  opposing  bim  for 
the  future.  He  therefore  advised,  that  the  king  should  demand  of  them,  besides  all  that 
Pomponne  moved,  the  paying  a  vast  sum  for  the  charge  of  that  campaign;  the  giving  the 
chief  church  in  every  town  for  the  exercise  of  the  popish  religion ;  and  that  they  should  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  should  send  an  ambassador  every  year  with  a 
medal  acknowledging  it,  and  should  enter  into  no  treaties,  or  alliances,  but  by  the  directions 
of  France.  The  Dutch  ambassadors  were  amazed  when  they  saw  that  the  demands  rose  to 
so  extravagant  a  pitch.  One  of  them  swooned  away  when  he  heard  them  read :  he  could 
neither  thmk  of  yielding  to  them,  nor  see  how  they  could  resist  them.  There  was  an  artid^ 
put  in  for  form,  that  ^ey  should  give  the  king  of  England  full  satisfootion.  But  all  the 
other  demands  were  made  without  any  concert  with  England,  though  Loekhart  was  then 
following  the  court. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  sea-fight  in  Solbay,  in  which  De  Rnyter  had  the  glory  of  surprising 
the  Fjigliflh  fleet,  when  they  were  Uiinking  less  of  engaging  the  enemy,  than  of  an  extrava- 
gant preparation  for  the  usual  disorders  of  the  twenty-nintii  of  May ;  which  he  prevented, 
engaging  them  on  the  twenty-eighth,  in  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sea  fights  that  has  happened 
in  our  age,  in  which  the  French  took  more  care  of  themselves  than  became  gallant  men, 
unless  they  had  orders  to  look  on,  and  leave  the  English  and  Dutch  to  fight  it  out,  while  they 
preserved  the  force  of  France  entire.  De  Buyter  disabled  the  ship  in  which  the  duke  was, 
whom  some  blamed  for  leaving  his  ship  too  soon.  Then  his  personal  courage  began  first  to 
be  called  in  question.  The  admiral  of  the  blue  squadron  (earl  of  Sandwich)  was  burnt  by  a 
fire-ship^  after  a  long  engagement,  with  a  Dutch  ship  much  inferior  to  him  in  strength  :  in 
it  the  earl  of  Sandwich  perished  with  a  great  many  about  him,  who  would  not  leave  him,  as 
be  would  not  leave  his  ship,  by  a  piece  of  obstinate  courage,  to  which  he  was  provoked  by 
an  indecent  reflection  the  duke  made,  on  an  advice  be  had  offered,  of  drawing  nearer  the  shore, 
and  avoiding  an  engagement,  as  if  in  that  he  took  mwe  care  of  himself  than  of  the  king^s 
honour  *•  The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  aboard  the  fleet,  though  it  was  observed,  that  he 
made  great  haste  away  when  he  heard  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  view.    The  doko  told  me,  that 

*  Bdwwd  MoDtegae,  earl  cf  Sand^cb,  w&s  only  in  hit  enabled  to  escape  their  ftre-shipa  :   all  vm  oonfution ; 

§Biitf-mnmth  year,  Yhen  be  waa  tboa  loat  to  hia  eonntry,  boats  were  hurrying  to  and  from  the  shore  to  fetch  the 

and  tboa  adding  to  the  long  catalogna  of  misfortunes  brooght  too-n^Ugent  oommandera ;  and  if  a  calm  had  not  fortn. 

vpoQ  it  by  the  Stuarta.    We  may  take  his  chanu^ter  fi^m  oately  prevented  the  n^id  approach  of  the  Dntch,  thes^ 

Usbop  Fukei's  **  History  of  Ifis  Own  Times,**  a  work  would  have  been  left  behind.     The  earl  dreadfully  shat- 

writtm  by  one  not  at  ail  friendly  to  those  who  were  dia-  tered  seven  of  the  Dutch  men-of-war,  and  beat  off  three 

Kked  by  die  duke  of  York.     **  He  was,**  says  this  prelate,  of  their  6v&-8hips ;  but  a  fourth  grappled  his  gallaiit  vessel, 

**  a  gentleman  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  of  Alcibiades,  ^*  the  RoyalJamtt^  and  succeeded  in  firing  her  unquench- 

asHi  untainted  by  any  of  his  vices ;  of  high  birth,  full  of  ably.     Six  hundred,  of  a  crew  one  thousand  strong,  lay 

'■iadwi,  a  gna*  coaounaoder  at  sea  and  land,  and  also  in  frightful  slaughter  upon  her  decks,  and  the  flamea 

leaned  ind  eloquent ;  afible,  Ubersl,  and  magnificent.**  threatened  a  still  more  painful  death  to  the  remainder. 

Of  the  battle  in  which  he  loat  his  life,  little  need  be  said.  The  earl,  seeing  that  all  human  efforts  were  vain,  ordered 

Tbe  dvko  of  Toilc  anchored  his  fleet  in  Sol,  or  Southwold  his  captain,  sir  Richard  Haddock,  and  the  other  survivors, 

Bft7»  en  the  eaact  of  Suffdk  $  and,  on  the  28th  of  May,  to  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  could,  and  then 

the  fliv-offioei*  and  captains  went  on  shore  to  the  various  retired  to  his  cabin.     Sir  Riobaid  followed  him  thither* 

tomnia  in.  the  neighbourhood  to  carouse.    The  wind  was  and  urged  him  to  save  his  life  in  a  boat  that  still  waited 

Uefvnng  from  the  north-east,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  for  him ;  but  the  earl,  raising  his  fiu;e  frt>m  the  handker- 

wsraed  the  duke  dia*  on  that  aecoimt  the  fleet  waa  liable  chief  he  held  in  his  hand,  firmly  refused*  saying,  **  I  see 

to  be  ampriaed  by  the  enemy,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  how  things  go,  and  lam  resolved  to  perish  with  the  ship.*' 

atead  ont  to  see ;  bat  the  duke,  instead  of  benefitting  by  His  body  was  found,  and  interred  with  public  honouia  by 

Ae  wise  sqggestien,  reflected  upon  it  as  being  prompted  the  special  command  of  the  king. — Memoirs  of  James  the 

\ff  ter.     It  waa  a  &tal  mistake ;  the  Dnteh  came,  and  Second ;  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  dEC 
it  wm  nXj  by  enttiag  their  oablai  that  thie  rfiips  were 
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he  said  to  him,  since  they  might  engage  the  enemy  quidtly,  he  intended  to  make  rare  of 
another  world ;  so  he  desired  to  know  who  was  the  duke's  priest,  that  he  might  reconcile 
himself  to  the  chnrch.  The  dnke  told  him,  Talhot  wonld  help  him  to  a  priest ;  and  he 
hronght  one  to  him.  They  were  for  some  time  shut  np  together ;  and  the  priest  said,  he  had 
reconciled  him  according  to  their  form.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  no  religion  at 
heart,  did  this  only  to  recommend  himself  to  the  duke's  confidence. 

It  may  he  easily  imagined,  that  all  things  were  at  this  time  in  great  disorder  at  the 
Hague.  The  French  possessed  themselves  of  Naerden :  and  a  party  had  entered  into 
Muyden,  who  had  the  keys  of  the  gates  hronght  to  them :  but  they,  seeing  it  was  an  incon- 
siderable place,  not  knowing  the  importance  of  it,  by  the  command  of  the  water  that  could 
drown  all  to  Amsterdam,  flung  the  keys  into  the  ditch,  and  went  back  to  Naerden.  But 
when  the  consequence  of  the  place  was  understood,  another  party  was  sent  to  secure  it ;  but 
before  their  return  two  battalions  were  sent  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  secured  the 
place,  and  by  that  means  preserred  Amsterdam,  where  all  were  trembling,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  treating  and  submission.  The  States  were  very  near  the  extremities  of  despair. 
They  had  not  only  lost  many  places,  but  all  their  garrisons  in  them.  Chielder,  Overyssel, 
and  Utrecht,  were  quite  lost :  and  the  bishop  of  Munster  was  making  a  formidable  impres- 
sion on  Groninghen,  and  at  last  besieged  it.  All  these  misfortunes  came  so  thick,  one  alter 
another,  that  no  spirit  was  left.  And  to  complete  their  ruin,  a  jealousy  was  spread  through 
all  Holland,  that  they  were  betrayed  by  those  who  were  in  the  government ;  and  that  De 
Wit  intended  all  should  perish  rather  than  the  &mily  of  Orange  should  be  set  up.  Mombas, 
one  of  their  generals,  who  married  De  Qroot's  sister,  had  basely  abandoned  his  post,  which 
was  to  defend  the  Rhino  where  the  French  passed  it :  and  when  he  was  put  in  arrest  for 
that,  he  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  the  French  for  sanctuary.  Upon  this  the  people 
complained  loudly ;  and  the  States  were  so  puzded  that  their  hearts  quite  foiled  them. 
When  they  were  assembled,  they  looked  on  one  another  like  men  amazed ;  sometimes  all  in 
tears.  Once  the  Spanish  ambassador  came,  and  demanded  audience:  and  when  he  was 
brought  in  he  told  them,  that  out  of  the  afiection  that  he  bore  them,  and  the  umon  of  his 
maste/s  interest  with  theirs,  he  came  to  blame  their  conduct :  they  looked  sad :  they  never 
appeared  in  the  Yorhaut  in  their  coaches :  and  upon  all  occasions  they  looked  like  men 
despairing  of  their  country.  This  quite  disheartened  their  people ;  therefore  he  advised  them 
to  put  on  another  countenance,  to  publish  that  they  had  good  news,  that  their  allies  were  in 
maich,  and  to  feed  their  people  with  probable  stories,  and  so  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  They 
thought  the  advice  was  seasonable,  and  followed  it. 

They  sent  two  ambassadors,  Dycvelt  and  Halewyn,  to  join  with  Borel,  who  was  still  in 
England,  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  divide  England  from  France.    And  the  morning  in 
which  they  were  despatched  away  they  had  secret  powers  given  them  to  treat,  concerning 
the  prince  of  Orange's  being  their  stadtholder ;  for  lord  Arlington  had  so  often  reproadied 
Borel  for  their  not  doing  it,  that  he  in  all  his  letters  continued  still  to  press  that  on  them* 
When  they  came  over  they  were  for  form's  sake  put  under  a  guard.    Yet  Borel  was  su£fered 
to  come  to  them,  and  was  transported  with  joy  when  they  told  him  what  powers  they  had 
in  that  affair  of  the  prince ;  and  immediately  he  went  to  lord  Arlington,  but  came  soon 
back  like  one  amazed,  when  he  found  that  no  regard  was  had  to  that  which  he  had  hoped 
would  have  entirely  gained  the  court.    But  he  was  a  plain  man,  and  had  no  great  depth. 
The  others  were  sent  to  Hampton  Court,  and  were  told  that  the  king  wonld  not  treat  sepa- 
rately, but  would  send  over  ambassadors  to  treat  at  Utrecht.    They  met  secretly  with  many 
in  England,  and  informed  themselves  by  them  of  the  state  of  the  nation.    They  gave  money 
liberally,  and  gained  some  in  the  diief  offices  to  give  them  intelligence.    The  court  under- 
standing that  they  were  not  idle,  and  that  the  nation  was  much  inflamed,  since  all  the  ofkn 
that  they  made  were  rejected,  commanded  them  to  go  back.    The  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
lord  Arlington  were  ordered  to  go  to  Utrecht.    And,  to  give  the  nation  some  satis&ction^ 
lord  Hali&x  was  sent  over  afterwards.    But  he  vras  not  in  the  secret    The  Dutch,  hearing 
that  their  ambassadors  were  coming  over  without  making  peace  with  England,  ran  together 
in  ..great  numbers  to  Maesland  sluice,  and  resolved  to  cut  them  in  pieces  at  tiioir  landing  : 
for  they  heard  they  were  at  the  Brill.    But,  as  they  were  crossing  the  Maese,  a  little  boat 
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mot  them,  and  told  them  of  their  danger,  and  advised  them  to  hmd  at  another  pkce,  where 
coaches  were  staying  to  cany  them  to  the  Hague.  So  they  missed  the  storm  tliat  hroke  out 
fiktally  at  the  Hague  the  next  day,  where  men's  minds  were  in  great  agitation. 

De  Wit  was  once  at  night  going  home  from  the  States,  when  four  persons  set  on  him  to 
murder  him.  He  shewed  on  that  oocanon  hoth  an  intrepid  courage  and  a  great  presence  of 
mind.  He  was  wounded  in  seyeral  places ;  yet  he  got  out  of  their  hands.  One  of  them 
was  taken  and  condemned  for  it.  All  De  Wit's  friends  pressed  him  to  save  his  life ;  hut  he 
thought  that  such  an  attempt  on  a  man  in  his  post,  was  a  crime  not  to  he  pardoned :  though, 
as  to  his  own  part  in  the  matter,  he  very  freely  foigave  it.  The  young  man  confessed  his 
crime  and  repented  of  it ;  and  protested  that  he  was  led  to  it  hy  no  other  consideration  hut 
that  of  seal  for  his  country  and  religion,  which  he  thought  were  hetrayed.  And  he  died  as 
in  a  rapture  of  devotion,  which  made  great  impression  on  the  spectators.  At  the  same  time 
a  harher  accused  De  Wit^s  elder  hrother  of  a  practice  on  him,  in  order  to  his  murdering  the 
prince.  There  were  so  many  improhabilities  in  his  story,  which  was  supported  hy  no  cir- 
emnstanoes,  that  it  seemed  no  way  credible.  Yet  Cornelius  de  Wit  was  put  to  the  torture  on 
it,  but  stood  firm  to  his  innocence.  The  sentence  was  accommodated  rather  to  the  state  of 
afiairs,  than  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice.  In  the  mean  time,  while  his  brother  had  resigned 
his  charge  of  pensionary,  and  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  high  court,  Cornelius  De 
Wit  was  banished ;  which  was  intended  rather  as  a  sending  him  out  of  the  way,  than  as  a 
sentence  against  him.  I  love  not  to  describe  scenes  of  horror,  as  was  that  black  and  infa- 
mous one  committed  on  the  two  brothers.  I  can  add  little  to  what  has  been  so  often  printed. 
De  Wit's  going  in  his  own  coach  to  carry  his  brother  out  of  town  was  a  great  error,  and 
looked  like  a  triumph  over  a  sentence,  which  was  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  judge. 
Some  frurious  agitators,  who  pretended  seal  for  the  prince,  gathered  the  rabble  together. 
And  by  that  vile  action*  that  followed  they  did  him  (the  prince)  more  hurt  than  they  were 
ever  able  to  repair.  His  enemies  have  taken  advantages  from  thence  to  cast  the  in&my  of 
ibis  on  him  and  on  his  party,  to  make  them  all  odious ;  though  the  prince  spoke  of  it  always 
to  me  with  the  greatest  horror  possible.  The  ministers  in  Holland  did  upon  this  occasion 
show  a  very  particular  violence.  In  their  sermons,  and  in  some  printed  treatises,  they  charged 
the  judges  with  corruption,  who  had  carried  the  sentence  no  farther  than  to  banishment :  and 
compared  the  fihte  of  the  De  Wits  to  Haman's. 

I  need  not  relate  the  great  change  of  the  magistracy  in  all  the  provinces,  the  repealing  the 
perpetual  edict,  and  the  advancing  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  stadtholder,  aft^  they  had 
voided  the  obligation  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  about  which  he  took  some  time  to  deliberate. 
Both  lawyers  and  divines  agreed  that  those  to  whom  he  had  made  that  oath  releasing  the 
obligation  of  it,  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  it.  The  States  gave  him,  for  that  time,  the  full 
power  of  peace  and  war.  AU  this  was  carried  farther  by  the  town  of  Amsterdam  ;  for  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  him,  offering  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  town.  When  he  was  pleased 
to  tell  me  this  passage,  he  said,  he  knew  the  reason  for  which  they  made  it  was,  because 
they  thought  all  was  lost :  and  they  chose  to  have  the  in&my  of  their  loss  fall  on  him  rather 
than  on  themselves.  He  added,  that  he  was  sure  the  country  could  not  bear  a  sovereign ; 
and  that  they  would  contribute  more  to  the  war,  when  it  was  in  order  to  the  preserving 
their  own  liberty,  than  for  any  prince  whatsoever.  So  he  told  them  that,  without  taking 
any  time  to  consult  on  the  answer  to  be  made  to  so  great  an  offer,  he  did  inmiediately  refrise 
it.  He  was  folly  satisfied  with  the  power  already  lodged  with  him,  and  would  never  en- 
deavour to  carry  it  any  farther. 

*  Both  the  De  Witi  ^rare  aasaMinated.     Sir  William  fioner  of  Holland  for  about  eighteen  yeait,  with  great 

Temple  deacrihet  the  drcnmBtaaces  that  led  to  this  mur-  honour  to  his  eountry  and  himielf."*     In  another  plaee, 

der  in  wordi  aioiilar  to  those  employed  bj  Bumet»  add-  the  same  fUthful  writer  tpeakt  of  him  at  ^*  a  minister  of 

ing,  **  Monsieur  De  Wit,  foreseeing  how  the  tragedy  the  greatest  authority  and  sufficiency,  the  greatest  appliou 

would  end,  took  bis  brother  by  the  hand,  and  was  at  the  tion  and  industry,  that  was  ever  known  in  the  Dutcb 

aame  time  knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  state.**— Temple's  Works,  i.  107->380.  fol.  ed.     With. 

They  were  both  presently  laid  dead  upon  the  place,  then  out  one  eztraTSgant  habit,  he  died  without  having  amassed 

drsgged  about  the  town  by  the  people  in  their  farj,  and  any  wealth  :  this  demonstrates  his  disinterested  integrity-* 

tom  in  pieces.     Thus  ended  one  of  the  greatest  lives  of  and  his  **  Maxims  of  Qovemment  '*  are  a  reooid  of  his 

amy  snliject  in  our  age,  about  the  47th  of  his  own ;  after  honour,  moderation,  and  justice,  as  a  statesman. 
kAviqg  served,  er  r^er  administered,  that  stale  as  pen- 
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The  prince's  advanoement  gave  a  new  life  to  the  whole  country.  He,  though  then  Texy 
young,  and  little  acquainted  with  the  affain  of  state  or  war,  did  apply  himself  so  to  both, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  state  in  which  he  found  matters,  he  neither  lost  heart 
nor  committed  errors.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  lord  Arlington  tried  to  bring  the 
king  of  France  (Louis  the  Fourteenth)  to  offer  them  better  terms,  but  in  Tain.  That  prince 
was  so  lifted  up  that  he  seemed  to  consider  the  king  very  little.  While  he  was  so  high  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  so  steady  on  the  other,  the  English  ambassadozs  soon 
saw  that  all  the  offices  they  could  do  were  ineffectual.  One  day  the  prince  (who  told  me 
this  himself)  was  arguing  with  them  upon  the  king^s  conduct,  as  the  most  unaccountable 
thing  possible,  who  was  contributing  so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  France,  which  must  prove 
in  conclusion  fatal  to  himself;  and  was  urging  this  in  seyeral  particulars.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  broke  out  in  an  oath,  which  was  his  usual  style,  and  said  he  was  in  the  tight : 
and  so  offsred  to  sign  a  peace  immediately  with  the  prince.  Lord  Arlington  seemed  amaaed 
at  his  rashness.  Yet  he  persisted  in  it,  and  said  pontiyely  he  would  do  it.  The  prince, 
upon  that,  not  knowing  what  secret  powers  he  might  have,  ordered  the  articles  to  be  en- 
grossed. And  he  believed,  if  he  could  possibly  have  got  them  ready  while  he  was  with 
him,  that  he  would  have  signed  them.  They  were  ready  by  next  morning ;  but  by  that 
time  he  had  changed  his  mind.  That  duke  at  parting  pressed  him  much  to  put  himself 
wholly  in  the  king^s  hands :  and  assured  him  he  would  take  care  of  his  affiiiis  as  of  his  own. 
The  prince  cut  him  short :  he  said  his  country  had  trusted  him,  and  he  would  never  deceive 
nor  betray  them  for  any  base  ends  of  his  own.  The  duke  answered,  he  was  not  to  think 
any  more  of  his  country,  for  it  was  lost ;  if  it  should  weather  out  the  summer,  by  reason  of 
the  waters  that  had  drowned  a  great  part  of  it,  the  wintei^s  frost  would  lay  them  open :  and 
he  repeated  the  words  often,  "  Do  not  you  see  it  is  lost  ?  "  The  prince's  answer  deserves  to 
remembered :  he  said,  he  saw  it  was  indeed  in  great  danger,  but  ^ere  was  a  sure  way  never 
to  see  it  lost,  and  that  was  to  die  in  the  lost  ditch*. 

The  person  that  the  prince  relied  on  chiefly,  as  to  the  aflairs  of  Holland,  was  Fagel,  a  maa 
very  learned  in  the  law,  who  had  a  quick  apprehension  i^id  a  dear  and  ready  judgment. 
He  had  a  copious  eloquence,  more  popular  tiian  correct ;  and  was  fit  to  carry  matters  with 
a  torrent  in  a  numerous  assembly.  De  Wit  had  made  great  use  of  him ;  for  he  joined  with 
him  very  zealously  in  the  carrying  the  perpetual  edict,  which  he  negotiated  with  the  States 
of  Freizland,  who  opposed  it  most ;  and  he  was  made  Greffier,  or  secretary  to  the  States- 
general,  which  is  the  most  beneficial  place  in  Holland.  He  was  a  pious  and  virtuous  man ; 
only  he  was  too  eager  and  violent.  He  was  too  apt  to  flatter  himself.  He  had  much  heart 
when  matters  went  well ;  but  had  not  the  courage  that  became  a  great  minister  on  uneasy 
and  difficult  occasions. 

*  *^  The  \mij  which  the  French  thought  eonld  not  fiul  know  what  the  true  ends  or  tubject  of  it  wm.     The  com- 

of  being  swallowed  hj  the  prince,  and  about  which  the  mon  belief  in  England  and  Holland  made  it  to  be  oor 

utmott  artifice  was  emploTed,  was  the  proposal  of  making  Jealoosy  of  the  French  conquests  gomg  too  ihst,  whilst 

him  soverngn  of  the  provinces,  under  the  protection  of  ours  were  so  lame ;  and  great  hopea  were  raiaed  in  Hol> 

Ragland  asd  France.     And  to  say  truth,  at  a  time  when  land  that  it  was  to  stop  their  course  or  extent ;  but  these 

so  little  of  the  proyinces  was  left,  and  what  remained  was  were  soon  dashed  by  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  afler 

under  water,  and  in  so  imminent  danger  upon  the  first  having  renewed  and  fiutcned  the  measures  formerly  taken 

frostsef  winter,  this  seemed  a  lure  to  which  a  meaner  soul  between  the  two  crowaa.    And  the  embassadors  were 

thMi  that  of  this  ptioce  might  very  well  atoop.     But  his  indeed  content,  as  they  passed  through  HolUpd,  that  the 

was  above  it,  and  his  answers  always  firm,  that  he  never  first  should  be  thought;  which  gave  occasion  for  a  very 

would  betray  a  trust  that  was  given  him,  nor  ever  sell  the  good  repartee  of  the  princess  dowsger  to  the  duke  of 

liberties  of  his  country  that  his  ancestors  had  so  long  de-  Buckingham,  who  viaifeed  her  as  they  passed  through  the 

fended.     Yet  the  game  he  played  was  then  thought  so  Hague.     He  talking  much  of  their  being  good  Hollanders, 

desperate,  that  one  of  his  nearest  servanta  told  me  he  had  she  told  him  **  that  waa  more  than  they  asked,  which  was 

long  czpostnlated  it  with  his  master,  and  asked  him  at  only  that  they  would  be  good  Englishmen."     He  assured 

last,  **  How  he  intended  to  live  sAer  Holland  was  lost?"  her  they  were  not  only  so,  but  good  Dutchmen  too ;  that 

The  prince  replied,  that  he  was  resolved  to  live  upon  the  indeed  they  dad  not  use  Holland  like  a  mistrssa,  but  they 

lands  he  had  left  in  Qermany ;  and  that  he  had  rather  loved  her  like  a  wife.   To  which  she  replied,  **  Ysaiment, 

pass  hia  life  in  hunting  there,  than  sell  his  eountry  or  his  je  croy  que  voos  nous  aimcs  oemme  vons  aimes  la  votrs.** 

Hbeity  to  Fnnceat  any  price.     I  will  say  nothing  of  the  (Truly,  I  believe  you  love  us  as  you  love  yonr  own  wifr.) 

«mbaMy  sent  at  this  time  byhia  miqesty  to  the  Freaoh  ^Tsvple's  Works»  i.  382.  foL  ed.    These  <' Memoua  ** 

king  at  Utrecht,  where  the  three  ambaasadora,  the  duke  of  of  thia  truly  konounble  character  are  replete  with  infor- 

Buckingfaam,  lord  Arlington,  and  Uwd  Halifio,  Amnd  nation  nUtive  to  tiM  afiain  of  Holland  about   that 

him  in  hii  higheat  exaltation ;  for  I  cannot  pretend  to  pedod. 
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Prince  Waldeck  was  theit  chief  genen],  a  man  of  a  great  oompasB  and  a  true  jndgment : 
equally  able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  camp.  Bnt  he  ^as  always  nnsucoeasfid,  because  he 
was  never  famished  according  to  the  schemes  that  he  had  laid  down.  The  opinion  that 
annios  had  of  him,  as  an  unfortunate  g^aieral,  made  him  really  so ;  for  s(^dierB  caanot  have 
much  heart,  when  they  have  not  an  entire  confidence  in  him  tibat  has  the  chief  cinnmand. 

Dycvelt  on  his  return  from  England,  seeing  the  ruin  of  the  De  Wits,  with  whom  he  was 
formerly  united,  and  the  progress  the  French  had  made  in  Utrecht,  where  his  estate  and 
inteiest  lay,  despaired  too  soon,  and  went  and  lived  under  them.  Yet  he  did  great  service 
to  his  province.  Upon  every  violation  of  articles  he  went  and  demanded  justice,  and  made 
protestations  with  a  boldness,  to  which  the  French  were  so  little  accustomed  that  they  were 
amazed  at  it.  Upon  the  French  leaving  Utrecht,  and  on  the  re-establishing  that  province, 
he  was  left  out  of  the  government.  Yet  his  gseat  abilities,  and  the  inainuating  smoothness 
of  his  temper,  procured  him  so  many  friends,  that  the  prince  was  prevailed  on  to  receive  him 
into  his  confidence ;  and  he  had  a  great  share  of  it  to  the  last,  as  he  well  deserved.  He 
had  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  affiurs  of  Europe,  and  great  practice  in  many  em- 
lyassies.  He  spoke  too  long,  and  with  too  mudi  vehemence.  He  was  in  his  private  deport- 
ment a  virtuous  and  religious  man,  and  a  zealous  protestant.  In  the  administmtion  of  his 
province,  which  was  chi^y  trusted  to  him,  there  were  great  complaints  of  partiality,  and  of 
a  defective  justice. 

Halewyn,  a  man  of  great  interest  in  the  town  of  Dort,  and  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court 
of  Holland,  was  the  person  of  them  all  whom  I  knew  best,  and  valued  most,  and  was  ihe 
next  to  Fagel  in  the  prince's  confidence.  He  had  a  great  compass  of  learning,  besides  his  own 
fyrofession,  in  which  he  was  very  eminent.  He  had  studied  divinity  with  great  exactness, 
and  was  well  read  in  all  history,  but  most  particularly  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  vivaci^ :  he  apprehended  things  soon,  and  judged  veiy  correctly. 
He  qpoke  short,  but  with  Hfe.  He  had  a  courage  and  vigour  in  his  counsels  that  became 
one  who  had  formed  himsdf  upon  the  best  modds  in  the  ancient  authors.  He  was  a  man  of 
severe  morals.  And  as  he  had  great  credit  in  the  court  where  he  sat,  so  he  took  care  that 
4he  partialities  of  friendship  should  not  mix  in  the  administration  of  justice.  He  had  in  him 
all  die  best  notions  of  a  great  patriot,  and  a  true  Christian  philosopher.  He  was  brought  in 
very  early  to  the  secret  of  affiiiis,  and  went  into  the  business  of  the  perpetual  edict  very 
■ealonsly.  Yet  he  quickly  saw  the  error  of  bringing  matters  of  state  immediately  into  nu- 
merous assemblies.  He  considered  the  States  maintajning  in  tfaemselves^he  sovereign  power 
as  the  basis  upon  which  the  liberty  of  their  countiy  was  built.  But  he  tibonght  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  govenmient  must  be  lodged  in  a  council.  He  thought  it  a  great  misfortune 
ihat  the  prince  was  so  young  at  his  first  exaltation ;  and  so  possessed  with  military  matters, 
to  which  the  extremity  of  their  affairs  required  that  he  should  he  entirely  applied,  that  he 
did  not  then  correct  that  error,  which  covdd  only  be  done  upon  so  extraordinary  a  conjunc- 
tnze.  He  saw  the  great  error  of  De  Wit's  ministry,  of  keeping  the  secret  of  affiurs  so  m»ch 
in  his  own  hands.  Such  a  precedent  was  very  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  when  it  was  in 
the  power  of  one  man  to  give  up  his  country.  Their  people  could  not  bear  the  lodging  so 
great  a  tnist  with  one,  who  had  no  distinction  of  birth  or  rank.  Yet  he  saw  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  such  an  authority,  as  De  Wit's  mraits  and  snocess  had  procured  him,  lodged 
aomewhere.  The  factions  and  animosities,  that  were  in  almost  all  theur  towns,  made  it  as 
mecesBary  for  their  good  government  at  home,  as  it  was  for  the  command  of  their  armies 
abroad,  to  have  this  power  trusted  to  a  person  of  that  eminence  of  birth  and  nmk,  that  he 
mi^  be  above  the  envy  that  is  always  among  equals,  when  any  one  of  them  is  raised  to  a 
disproportioncd  degree  of  greatness  above  the  rest.  He  observed  some  errors  that  were  w 
the  prince's  conduct.  But  after  all,  he  said,  it  was  viaable  that  he  was  always  in  the  true 
infteiest  of  his  country ;  so  that  the  keeping  up  a  fiiction  against  him  was  likely  to  prove  &tal 
to  all  Europe,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

The  greatest  misfortune  in  tiie  prince's  affairs  was,  that  the  wisest  and  the  most  considerr 
able  men  in  their  towns,  that  had  been  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  affiiirs  formerly, 
"wme  now  lunder  a  doud,  and  weve  either  tnmed  out  of  the  magiBtracy,  or  thought  it  conve- 
xiiflDt  teietiie  from  buninoi.    And  many  hot,  but  poor,  men^  who  had  signalised  their  zeal 
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in  the  ttim  newly  made,  came  to  be  called  tlie  prince's  friends,  and  to  be  put  everywhere 
into  the  magistracy.  Tliey  quickly  lost  all  credit,  having  little  discretion  and  no  autiiority. 
They  were  very  partial  in  the  government,  and  oppressive,  chiefly  of  those  of  the  other  side. 
The  prince  saw  this  sooner  than  he  could  find  a  remedy  for  it.  But  by  degrees  the  men  of 
the  other  side  came  into  his  interest,  and  promised  to  serve  him  faithfully,  in  order  to  the 
driving  out  the  French  and  the  saving  their  country.  The  chief  of  those  were  Halewyn  of 
Dort,  Pats  of  Rotterdam,  and  Van  Beuning  of  Amsterdam. 

The  last  of  these  was  so  well  known  both  in  France  and  England,  and  had  so  great  credit 
in  his  own  town,  that  he  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  set  out.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
notions.  He  had  a  wonderful  vivacity,  but  too  much  levity  in  his  thoughts.  His  temper 
-was  inconstant :  firm  and  pontive  for  a  while,  but  apt  to  change,  from  a  giddiness  of  mind 
rather  than  from  any  frdsehood  in  his  nature.  He  broke  twice  with  the  prince  after  he  came 
into  a  confidence  with  him.  He  employed  me  to  reconcile  him  to  him  for  the  third  time ; 
but  the  prince  said  he  could  not  trust  him  any  more.  He  had  great  knowledge  in  all 
sciences,  and  had  such  a  copiousness  of  invention,  with  such  a  pleasantness,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  conversation,  that  I  have  often  compared  him  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  only 
he  was  virtuous  and  devout,  much  in  the  enthusiastical  way.  In  the  end  of  his  days  he 
set  himself  wholly  to  mind  the  East  India  trade.  But  that  was  an  emplo3rment  not  so  well 
suited  to  his  natural  genius.  And  it  ended  fatally ;  for  the  actions  sinking  on  the  sudden 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  new  vrar,  that  sunk  him  into  a  melancholy,  which  quite  distracted 
him.  The  town  of  Amsterdam  was  for  many  years  conducted  by  him  as  by  a  dictator. 
And  that  had  exposed  them  to  as  many  errors  as  the  irregularity  of  his  notions  suggested. 
The  breaking  the  West  India  company,  and  the  loss  of  Mnnster  in  the  year  1658,  was  owing 
to  that.  It  was  then  demonstrated,  that  the  loss  of  that  town  laid  the  States  open  on  thai 
side ;  and  that  Mnnster,  being  in  their  hands,  would  not  only  cover  them,  but  be  a  fit  place 
for  making  levies  in  Westphalia.  Yet  Amsterdam  would  not  consent  to  that  new  charge ; 
and  fancied  there  was  no  danger  on  that  side.  But  they  found  afterwards,  to  their  cost, 
that  their  unreasonable  managery  in  that  particular  drew  upon  them  an  expense  of  many 
millions,  by  reason  of  the  unquiet  temper  of  that  martial  bishop,  who  liad  almost  mined 
them  this  year  on  the  side  of  FreizUnd.  But  his  miscarriage  in  the  siege  of  Groninghen, 
and  the  taking  Coevorden  by  surprise  in  the  end  of  the  year,  as  it  was  among  the  first  things 
that  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Dutch,  so  both  the  bishop's  strength  and  reputation  sunk  ao 
entirely  upon  it,  that  he  never  gave  them  any  great  trouble  after  that. 

Another  error,  into  which  the  frugality  of  Amsterdam  drew  the  States,  was  occasioned  by 
the  offer  that  D'Estrades,  the  French  ambassador,  made  them  in  the  year  1663,  of  a  division 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  by  which  Ostend  and  a  line  frt»m  thence  to  Maestricht,  within 
which  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  were  to  be  comprehended,  was  offered  to  them ;  the 
French  desiring  only  St.  Omer,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  Luxembuigh :  and  the  domi- 
nions that  lay  between  those  lines  were  to  be  a  free  commonwealth ;  as  Halewyn  assured 
me,  who  said  he  vras  in  the  secret  at  that  time.  This  vras  much  debated  all  Holland  over. 
It  was  visible  that  this  new  commonwealth,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  must 
naturally  have  fidlen  into  a  dependence  on  the  States,  and  have  become  more  considerable, 
when  put  under  a  better  conduct.  Yet  this  would  have  put  the  States  at  that  time  to  some 
considerable  charge.  And,  to  avoid  tliat,  the  proposition  was  rejected,  chiefly  by  the  oppo- 
sition  that  Amsterdam  made  to  it :  where  the  prevailing  maxim  was,  to  reduce  their  ex- 
pense, to  abate  taxes,  and  to  pay  their  public  debts.  By  such  an  unreasonable  parsimony 
mattcans  were  now  brought  to  that  state,  that  they  were  engaged  into  a  war  of  so  vast  an 
expense,  that  the  yearly  produce  of  their  whole  estates  did  not  answer  all  the  taxes  that 
they  were  forced  to  lay  on  their  people. 

After  the  prince  saw  that  the  French  demands  were  at  this  time  so  high,  and  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  draw  England  into  a  separate  treaty,  he  got  the  States  to  ^U  an  extraordinary 
assembly,  the  most  numerous  that  has  been  in  this  age.  To  them  the  prince  spoke  nearly 
three  hours,  to  the  auiaaement  of  all  that  heard  him,  which  was  owned  to  me  by  one  of  the 
deputies  of  Amsterdam.  He  had  got  great  materials  put  in  his  hands,  of  which  he  made 
very  good  use.    He  first  went^through  tibe  French  propositionB,  and  showed  the  consequence 
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and  the  effects  that  would  follow  on  them ;  that  the  accepting  them  would  be  certain  ruin, 
and  the  very  treating  about  them  would  distract  and  dispirit  their  people  ;  he  therefore 
concluded,  that  the  entertaining  a  thought  of  these  was  the  giving  up  their  country.  If 
any  could  hearken  to  such  a  motion,  the  lovers  of  religion  and  liberty  must  go  to  the  Indies, 
or  to  any  other  country  where  they  might  be  free  and  safe.  After  he  had  gone  through 
this,  nearly  an  hour,  he  in  the  next  place  showed  the  possibility  of  making  a  stand,  notwith- 
standing the  desperate  state  to  which  their  afiairs  seemed  reduced.  He  ehowed  the  force  of 
all  their  alUes ;  that  England  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  parliament ;  and  they  were 
well  assured  that  a  parliament  would  draw  the  king  to  other  measures.  He  showed  the 
impossibility  of  the  French  holding  out  long,  and  that  the  Germans  coming  down  to  the 
Lower  Rhine  must  make  them  go  out  of  their  country  as  iast  as  they  came  into  it.  In  aU 
this  he  showed  that  he  had  a  great  insight  into  the  French  affiurs.  He  came  last  to  show, 
how  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  taxes  that  must  be  laid  on  the  country,  to  answer  such  a 
vast  and  unavoidable  expense ;  and  set  before  them  a  great  variety  of  projects  for  nising 
money.  He  concluded,  that  if  they  laid  down  this  for  a  foundation,  that  religion  and  liberty 
could  not  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  and  that  therefore  every  man  among  them,  and 
every  minister  in  the  country,  ought  to  infuse  into  all  the  people,  that  they  must  submit  to 
the  present  extremity,  and  to  very  extraordinary  taxes ;  by  this  means,  as  their  people  would 
again  take  heart,  so  their  enemies  would  loose  theirs,  who  built  their  chief  hopes  on  that  imi- 
versal  dejection  among  them  that  was  but  too  vimble  to  all  the  world.  Every  one  that  was 
present  seemed  amazed  to  hear  so  young  a  man  speak  to  so  many  things,  with  so  much 
knowledge  and  so  true  a  judgment.  It  raised  his  character  wonderfiiUy,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  put  new  life  into  a  country,  almost  dead  with  fear,  and  dispirited  with  so 
many  losses.  They  all  resolved  to  maintain  their  liberty  to  the  last ;  and,  if  things  should 
run  to  extremities,  to  carry  what  wealth  th^  could  with  them  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
state  of  the  shipping  capable  of  so  long  a  voyage  was  examined :  and  it  was  reckoned  that 
they  could  transport  above  two  hundred  thousand  people  thither. 

Yet  all  their  courage  would  probably  have  stood  them  in  little  stead,  if  the  king  of  France 
could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  stay  longer  at  Utrecht.  But  he  made  haste  to  go  back  to 
Pans.  Some  said  it  was  tho  effect  of  his  amours,  and  that  it  was  hastened  by  some  quarrels 
among  his  mistresses.  Others  thought  he  was  hastening  to  receive  the  flatteries  that  were 
preparing  for  him  there*  And  indeed  in  the  outward  appearances  of  things  there  was  groat 
occasion  for  them,  since  he  had  a  run  of  success  beyond  all  expectation :  though  he  himself 
had  no  share  in  it,  unless  it  was  to  spoil  it.  He  left  a  garrison  in  every  place  he  took, 
against  Tureime's  advice,  who  was  for  dismantling  them  aU,  and  keeping  his  army  still  about 
him.  But  his  ministers  saw  so  far  into  his  temper,  that  they  resolved  to  play  a  sure  game, 
and  to  put  nothing  to  hazard.  Upon  the  elector  of  Brandenburg's 'Coming  down.  Monsieur 
Tnrenne  was  sent  against  him ;  by  which  means  the  army  about  the  king  was  so  diminished, 
that  he  could  undertake  no  great  design,  besides  the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  that  held  out  some 
weeks,  with  so  small  a  force.  And  though  the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  above  eight  thou- 
sand men  about  him,  employed  in  keeping  a  pass  near  Woerden,  yet  no  attempt  was  made 
to  force  him  from  it.  Another  probable  reason  of  his  returning  back  so  soon  was,  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  desperate  temper  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  undertaking  any 
design,  how  black  soever,  rather  than  perish.  Some  told  him  of  vaults  under  the  streets  of 
Utrecht,  where  gunpowder  might  be  laid  to  blow  him  up  as  he  wont  over  them ;  and  all 
these  were  observed  to  be  avoided  by  him.  He  would  never  lodge  within  the  town,  and 
came  but  seldom  to  it.  He  upon  one  or  other  of  these  motives  went  back.  Upon  which 
the  prince  of  Conde  sud,  he  saw  he  had  not  the  soul  of  a  conqueror  in  him ;  and  that  his 
ministers  were  the  best  Commisy  but  the  poorest  ministers  in  the  world,  who  had  not  souls 
made  for  great  things,  or  capable  of  them. 

If  the  king  had  a  mind  to  be  flattered  by  his  people,  he  found  at  his  return  enough  even  to 
surfeit  him.  Speeches,  verses,  inscriptions,  triumphal  arches,  and  medals,  were  prepared  with 
a  profusion,  and  excess  of  flattery,  beyond  what  had  been  offered  to  the  worst  of  tiie  Roman 
onperors,  bating  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  But  blasphemous  impieties  were  not  wanting 
to  raise  and  feed  his  vanity.    A  solemn  debate  was  held  all  about  Paris,  what  title  should 
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be  given  him.  Ls  Grand  was  thought  toa  comimm.  Some  were  tat  IntmdbU*  Others 
were  for  Le  Conquerant.  Some,  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne,  for  Lewis  Le  Mag^ne,  Others 
were  ibr  Maximta.  But  Tris  Grand  sounded  not  so  well ;  no  more  did  Maxime,  So  they 
settle  on  Le  Grand.  And  all  the  bodies  of  Paris  seemed  to  vie  in  flattery.  It  appeared 
that  the  king  took  pleasure  in  it ;  so  there  has  followed  upon  it  the  greatest  run  of  the  most 
fulsome  flattery  that  is  in  history.  Had  the  king  of  France  left  such  a  man  as  Turenne  at 
Utrecht,  it  might  have  had  ill  effects  on  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  Dutch.  But  he  left 
Luzemburgh  there,  who  liad  no  regard  to  articles ;  but  made  all  people  see  what  was  to  be 
expected,  when  they  should  come  imder  such  a  yoke,  that  was  then  so  intolerable  a  burden, 
even  while  it  ought  to  have  been  recommended  to  those,  who  were  yet  free,  by  a  gentle  adr 
ministration.  This  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix  the  Dutch  in  those  obstinate  resolutions 
they  had  taken  up. 

There  was  one  very  extraordinary  thing  that  happened  near  the  Hague  this  summer.  I  bad 
it  from  many  eye-witnesses :  and  no  doubt  was  made  of  the  truth  of  it  by  any  at  the  Hague. 
Soon  after  the  English  fleet  had  refitted  themselves,  (for  they  had  generally  been  much 
damaged  by  the  engagement  in  Solbay,)  they  appeared  in  sight  of  Scheveling,  making  up  to 
the  shore.  The  tide  turned ;  but  ihey  reckoned  that  with  tiie  next  flood  they  wculd  cer- 
tainly land  the  forces  that  were  aboard,  where  they  were  like  to  meet  with  no  resistance. 
So  they  sent  to  the  prince  for  some  regimento  to  hinder  the  descent.  He  could  not  spaxo 
many  men,  having  the  French  very  near  him.  So  between  the  two  the  country  was  given  up 
for  lost,  unless  De  Buyter  should  quickly  c<Mne  up.  The  flood  returned,  which  they  thought 
was  to  end  in  their  ruin.  But  to  all  their  amazement,  after  it  had  flowed  two  or  three 
hours,  an  ebb  of  many  hours  succeeded,  which  carried  the  fleet  again  to  the  sea.  And,  before 
that  was  spent,  De  Ruyter  came  in  view.  This  they  reckoned  a  miracle  wrought  for  their 
preservation.  Soon  after  that  they  escaped  another  design,  that  othervrise  would  very  pro- 
bably have  been  fatal  to  them. 

The  earl  of  Ossory,  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  great  honour,  generosity, 
and  courage,  had  been  often  in  Holland ;  and,  coming  by  Helvoetelnys,  he  observed,  it  was  a 
place  of  great  ooueequenoe,  but  very  ill  looked  to.     The  Duteh  trusting  to  the  danger  of 
entering  into  it,  more  than  to  any  strength  that  defended  it,  he  thought  it  might  be  easy  to 
seize  and  fortify  that  phice.    The  king  approved  this.     So  some  diips  were  sheathed,  and 
victualled,  as  for  a  voyage  to  a  great  distance.    He  was  to  have  five  men  of  war,  and  trans- 
port ships  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men ;  and  a  second  squadron,  with  a  fiurther  supply, 
if  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  was  to  follow.    He  had  got  two  or  three  of  their  pilote 
brought  out  on  a  pretended  errand ;  and  these  he  kept  very  safe  to  carry  him  in.    This  was 
communicated  to  none,  but  to  the  duke,  and  to  lord  Arlington ;  and  all  was  ready  for  the 
execution.     Lord  Ossory  went  to  this  fleet,  and  saw  every^ing  ready  as  was  ordiered,  and 
came  up  to  receive  the  king's  suling  orders ;  bnt  the  king,  who  had  ordered  him  to  come 
next  morning  for  his  despateh,  discovered  the  design  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hated 
both  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Ossory,  and  would  have  seen  the  king  and  all  his  affiiin 
perish,  rather  than  that  a  person  whom  he  hated  should  have  the  honour  of  such  a  piece  of 
merit.    He  upon  that  did  turn  aU  his  wit  to  make  the  thing  appear  ridiculous  and  ifnprac- 
ticable.     He  represented  it  as  unsafe  on  many  acoounte ;  and  as  a  desperate  stroke,  that  put 
thmgs^  if  it  should  succeed,  out  of  a  posabihty  of  treaty  or  reconciliation.    The  king  could 
not  withstand  this.    Lord  Ossory  found  next  morning  that  the  king  had  changed  his  mind : 
and  it  broke  out,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  loose  way  of  talking,  that  it  was  d<me  by  his 
means ;  so  the  design  was  laid  aside :  but  when  the  peace  was  made,  lord  Ossory  told  it  to 
the  Duteh  ambassadors ;  and  sud,  since  he  did  not  destroy  them  by  touching  them  in  thai 
weak  and  sore  part,  he  had  no  mind  they  should  lie  any  longer  open  to  such  another  attack. 
TIThen  the  ambassadors  wrote  this  over  to  their  masters,  all  were  sensible  how  easy  it  had 
been  to  have  seized  and  ascsred  that  place,  and  what  a  terrible  disorder  it  would  have  put 
them  in ;  and  upon  this  they  gave  order  to  put  the  place  in  a  better  posture  of  defence  for 
the  future.     So  powerfiilly  did  spite  work  on  those  about  the  king,  and  so  easy  was  he  to 
the  man  of  wit  and  humour.    The  duke  stayed  long  at  sea,  in  hopes  to  have  got  the  East 
India  fleet ;  bnt  they  came  sailing  so  near  the  (German  coast,  that  they  passed  him  before 
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be  was  aWare  of  it ;  so  he  came  back  after  A  long  and  inglorions  campaign.  He  loet  the 
honour  of  the  action  that  was  at  Solbay,  and  missed  the  wealth  of  that  fleet,  which  he  had 
long  waited  for. 

I  will  complete  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  year  with  an  account  of  the  impression 
that  Luxembuzgh  made  on  the  Dutch  near  the  end  of  it,  which  would  have  had  a  yery  tragi- 
cal conclusion,  i  a  happy  turn  of  weather  had  not  saved  them.  Stoupe  was  then  with  him^ 
and  was  in  the  secret.  By  many  feints,  that  amused  the  Dutch  so  skilfully,  that  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  the  true  design,  all  was  prepared  for  an  invasion,  when  a  frost  should  come. 
It  came  at  last ;  and  it  froze  and  thawed  by  turns  for  some  time,  which  they  reckon  makes 
the  ice  the  firmest.  At  last  a  frost  continued  so  strong  for  some  days,  that  upon  pierdng 
and  examining  the  ice,  it  was  thought  it  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  ordinary  thaw,  in 
less  than  two  days.  So,  about  midnight,  Luxemburgh  marched  out  of  Utrecht  towarda 
Leyden,  with  about  sixteen  thousand  men.  Those  of  Utrecht  told  me,  that,  in  the  minute 
in  which  they  began  to  march,  a  thaw  wind  blew  very  fresh.  Yet  they  marched  on  till  day- 
light, and  came  to  Summerdmn  and  Bodegrave,  which  they  gained  not  without  difficulty. 
There  they  stopped,  and  committed  many  outrages  of  crying  lust  and  barbarous  cruelty,  and 
vented  their  impiety  in  very  blasphemous  ezpresnons,  upon  the  continuance  of  the  thaw, 
which  now  had  quite  melted  the  ice,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  go  back  the  way  that  they 
came,  where  all  had  been  ice,  but  was  now  dissolved  to  about  three  feet  depth  of  water. 
There  were  cause-ways,  and  ikey  were  forced  to  march  on  these ;  but  there  was  a  fort, 
through  which  they  must  pass :  and  one  Painevine,  with  two  regiments,  vras  ordered  to  keep 
it,witii  some  cannon  in  it.  If  he  had  continued  tliere,  they  must  all  have  been  taken 
prisoners,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but,  when  he  saw  them  march  to  him 
in  the  morning,  he  gave  all  for  lost,  and  went  to  Teigow,  where  he  gave  the  alarm,  as  if  all 
was  gone ;  and  he  offi^red  to  them  to  come  to  help  them  by  that  garrison  to  a  better  capi- 
tulation :  so  he  left  his  post,  and  went  thither.  The  French  army,  not  being  stopped  by  that 
fort,  got  safe  home ;  but  their  behaviour  in  those  two  villages  was  such,  that,  as  great  pains 
were  taken  to  spread  it  over  the  whole  country,  so  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  establish- 
ing the  Dutch  in  their  resolutions,  of  not  only  venturing  but  of  losing  all,  rather  than  come 
under  so  cruel  a  yoke. 

Painevine's  vrithdrawing  had  lost  them  an  advantage  never  to  be  regained :  so  the  prince 
ordered  a  council  of  war  to  try  him.  He  pleaded,  tlutt  the  place  was  not  tenable  ;  that  the 
enemy  had  passed  it ;  so  he  thought  the  use  it  was  intended  for  was  lost :  and  if  the  enemy 
had  come  to  attack  him,  he  must  have  surrendered  upon  discretion :  and  he  pleaded  &rther, 
that  he  went  from  it  upon  the  desire  of  one  of  their  towns  to  save  it.  Upon  this  defence 
he  was  acquitted  as  to  his  life,  but  condemned  to  infEuny,  as  a  coward,  and  to  have  his  sword 
broken  over  his  head,  and  to  be  for  ever  banished  the  States  dominions.  But  an  appeal  lay, 
according  to  their  disciptine,  to  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  general  officers ;  and  they 
confirmed  the  sentence.  The  towns  of  HoUand  were  highly  offended  at  these  proceedings. 
They  said,  they  saw  the  officers  were  resolved  to  be  gentle  to  one  another,  and  to  save  their 
fiellow-officers,  how  guilty  soever  they  might  be.  The  prince  yielded  to  their  instances,  and 
btongfat  him  to  a  third  trial  before  hhnself,  and  a  court  of  the  supreme  officers,  in  which  they 
had  the  assistance  of  six  judges.  Painevine  stood  on  it,  that  he  had  undergone  two  trials^ 
which  vnis  all  that  the  martial  law  subjected  him  to ;  and  in  those  he  was  acquitted.  Yet 
this  was  overruled.  It  was  urged  against  him,  that  he  himself  was  present  in  the  council  of 
war  that  ordered  the  making  that  fort ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  place 
tenable  against  an  army,  but  was  only  meant  to  make  a  little  stand  for  some  lime,  and  was 
intended  for  a  desperate  state  of  affidrs ;  and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  left  his 
post,  because  of  the  danger  he  vras  in :  he  saw  the  thaw  began ;  and  so  ought  to  have  stayed, 
at  least  till  he  had  seen  how  far  that  would  go ;  and  being  put  there  by  the  prince,  he  was 
to  receive  orders  from  none  but  him.  Upon  these  grounds  he  was  conAemned,  and  executed, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  States,  but  to  the  general  disgust  of  all  the  officers,  who 
thooght  they  wore  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  coundl  of  war,  and  did  not  like  this  new 
method  of  proceeding. 

They  were  also  not  a  little  troubled  at  the  strict  discipline  tihftt  the  prince  settled,  and  at 
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the  fleyere  execution  of  it :  but  hj  this  means  he  wrought  up  his  army  to  a  pitch  of  obedience 
and  courafi^e,  of  sobriety  and  good  order,  that  things  put  on  another  face ;  and  all  men  began 
to  hope  that  tlieir  armies  would  act  with  another  spirit,  now  that  the  discipline  was  so  care* 
fully  looked  to.  It  seems  the  French  made  no  great  account  of  them,  for  they  released 
twenty-five  thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  several  places,  for  fifky  thousand  crowns. 

Thus  I  have  gone  far  into  the  state  of  affiurs  of  Holland  in  this  memorable  year.  I  had 
most  of  these  particulars  from  Dycvelt  and  Halewyn;  and  I  thought  this  great  turn 
deserved  to  be  set  out  with  all  the  copiousness  with  which  my  informations  could  furnish 
me.  This  year  the  kincf  declared  a  new  mistress,  and  made  her  duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Madame,  the  king^s  sister,  and  had  come  over  with  her  to 
Dover,  where  the  king  had  expressed  such  a  regard  to  her,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  hated  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  intended  to  put  her  on  the  king.  He  told  him,  that 
it  was  a  decent  piece  of  tenderness  for  his  aster  to  take  care  of  some  of  her  servants :  so  she 
was  the  person  the  king  easily  consented  to  invite  over.  That  duke  assured  the  king  of 
France  that  he  could  never  reckon  himself  sure  of  the  king,  but  by  giving  him  a  misteess 
that  should  be  true  to  his  interests.  It  vras  soon  agreed  to.  So  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
sent  her  with  a  part  of  his  equipage  to  Dieppe ;  and  said,  he  would  presently  follow.  But 
he,  who  was  the  most  inconstant  and  forgetful  of  all  men,  never  thought  of  her  more,  but 
went  to  England  by  the  way  of  Calais.  So  Montague,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  hearing  of 
this,  sent  over  for  a  yacht  for  her,  and  sent  some  of  his  servants  to  wait  on  her,  and  to  defray 
her  charge,  till  she  was  brought  to  Whitehall ;  and  then  lord  Arlington  took  care  of  her. 
So  the  duke  of  Buckingham  lost  the  merit  he  might  have  pretended  to,  and  brought  over  a 
mistress,  whom  his  own  strange  conduct  threw  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  king 
viras  presently  taken  with  her.  She  studied  to  please  and  observe  him  in  every  thing ;  so 
that  he  passed  away  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  great  fondness  for  her.  He  kept  her  at  a  vast 
charge ;  and  she,  by  many  fits  of  sickness,  some  believed  real,  and  others  thought  only  pre- 
tended, gained  of  him  eveiy  thing  she  desired.  She  stuck  firm  to  the  French  interest,  and 
was  its  chief  support.  The  king  divided  himself  between  her  and  Mistress  Gwyn,  and  had 
no  other  avowed  amour;  but  he  was  so  entirely  possessed  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
and  so  engaged  by  her  in  the  French  interest,  that  this  threw  him  into  great  difficulties,  and 
exposed  him  to  much  contempt  and  distrust. 

I  now  return  to  the  afiairs  of  Scotland,  to  give  an  account  of  a  session  of  parliament,  and 
the  other  transactions  there  in  this  critical  year.  About  the  end  of  May,  duke  Lauderdale 
came  down  vrith  his  lady  in  great  pomp  :  he  was  much  lifted  up  with  the  French  success, 
and  took  such  pleasure  in  talking  of  De  Wit's  fate,  that  it  could  not  be  heard  without  horror. 
He  treated  all  people  with  such  scorn,  that  few  were  able  to  bear  it.  He  adjourned  the 
parliament  for  a  fortnight,  that  he  might  carry  his  lady  round  the  country ;  and  was  every- 
where waited  on,  and  entertained  wiUi  as  much  respect,  and  at  as  great  a  charge,  as  if  the 
king  had  been  there  in  person.  This  enraged  the  nobility ;  and  they  made  great  applica- 
tions to  duke  Hamilton,  to  lead  a  party  against  him,  and  to  oppose  the  tax  that  he  demanded, 
of  a  whole  year's  assessment.  I  soon  grew  so  weary  of  the  court,  though  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  so  well  used  by  him  as  I  myself  was,  that  I  went  out  of  town ;  but  duke  Hamil- 
ton sent  for  me,  and  told  me,  how  vehemently  he  was  solicited  by  the  majority  of  the  nobi- 
lity to  oppose  the  demand  of  the  tax.  He  had  promised  me  not  to  oppose  taxes  in  general ; 
and  I  had  assured  duke  Lauderdale  of  it.  But  he  said,  this  demand  was  so  extravagant, 
that  he  did  not  imagine  it  would  go  so  far ;  so  he  did  not  think  himself  bound,  by  a  promise 
made  in  general  words,  to  agree  to  such  a  high  one.  Upon  this  I  spoke  to  duke  Lauderdale, 
to  show  him  the  inclinations  many  had  to  an  opposition  to  that  demand,  and  the  danger  of 
it.  He  rejected  it  in  a  brutal  manner,  saying,  they  durst  as  soon  be  damned  as  oppose  him. 
Yet  I  made  him  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he  appointed  the  marquis  of  Athol  to  go  and  talk  in 
his  name  to  duke  Hamilton,  who  moved  that  I  might  be  present ;  and  that  was  easily 
admitted.  Lord  Athol  pressed  duke  Hamilton  to  come  into  an  entire  confidence  with  duke 
Lauderdale ;  and  promised,  that  he  should  have  the  chief  direction  of  all  affairs  in  Scotland 
under  the  other.  Duke  Hamilton  asked,  how  stood  the  parliament  of  England  affected  to 
the  war.    Lord  Athol  assured  him,  there  was  a  settled  design  of  having  no  more  parliaments 
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ill  England.  The  king  would  be  master,  and  would  be  no  longer  curbed  by  a  bouse  of 
commons.  He  also  laid  out  the  great  advantages  that  Scotland,  more  particularly  the  great 
nobility,  might  find  by  striking  in  heartily  with  the  king's  designs,  and  of  making  him  abso- 
lute in  England.  Duke  Hamilton  answered  very  honestly,  that  he  would  never  engage  in 
such  designs ;  he  would  be  always  a  good  and  faithful  subject,  but  he  would  be  likewise  a 
good  countryman.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  concur  in  the  land-tax.  He  said,  Scotland 
had  no  reason  to  engage  in  tlie  war,  since  as  they  might  suffer  much  by  it,  so  they  could 
gain  nothing,  neither  by  the  present  war,  nor  by  any  peace  that  should  be  made.  Yet  he 
was  prevailed  on,  in  conclusion,  to  agree  to  it.  And  upon  that  the  business  of  the  session 
of  parliament  went  on  smoothly  without  any  opposition. 

The  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  not  contented  with  the  great  appointments  they  had,  set 
herself  by  all  possible  methods  to  raise  money.  They  lived  at  a  vast  expense,  and  every 
thing  was  set  to  sale.  •  She  carried  all  things  with  a  haughtiness  that  could  not  have  been 
easily  borne  firom  a  queen.  She  talked  of  all  people  with  an  imgovemed  freedom,  and  grew 
to  be  universaUy  hated.  I  was  out  of  measure  weary  of  my  attendance  at  their  court,  but 
was  pressed  to  continue  it.  Many  found  I  did  good  offices.  I  got  some  to  be  considered, 
and  advanced,  that  had  no  other  way  of  access :  but  that  which  made  it  more  necessary  was, 
that  I  saw  Sharp  and  his  creatures  were  making  their  court  with  the  most  abject  flattery, 
and  aU  the  submissions  possible.  Leighton  went  seldom  to  them,  though  he  was  always 
treated  by  them  with  great  distinction.  So  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  about  them,  and 
keep  them  right,  otherwise  all  our  designs  were  lost  without  recovery.  This  led  me  to  much 
uneasy  compliance ;  though  I  asserted  my  own  liberty,  and  found  so  often  fault  with  their 
proceedings,  that  once  or  twice  I  used  such  fineedom,  and  it  was  so  iU  taken,  that  I  thought 
it  was  fit  for  me  to  retire :  yet  I  was  sent  for,  and  continued  in  such  high  fJAVour,  that  I  was 
again  tried  if  I  would  accept  of  a  bishopric,  and  was  promised  the  first  of  the  two  arch- 
biahoprics  that  should  fall.  But  I  was  still  fixed  in  my  former  resolutions,  not  to  engage 
early,  being  then  but  nine-and-twenty,  nor  could  I  come  into  a  dependence  on  them. 

I>uke  I^uderdale  at  his  coming  down  had  expected,  that  the  presbyterians  should  have 
addressed  themselves  to  him  for  a  share  in  that  liberty,  which  their  brethren  had  now  in 
England,  and  which  he  had  asserted  in  a  very  particular  manner  at  the  council  table  in 
WhitehaJl.  One  Whatley,  a  justice  of  peace  in  Lincolnshire,  if  I  remember  the  county 
right,  had  disturbed  one  of  the  meeting-houses  that  had  got  a  licence  pursuant  to  the  decla- 
ration for  a  toleration ;  and  he  had  set  fines  on  those  that  met  in  it,  conformably  to  the  act 
against  conventicles.  Upon  which  he  was  brought  up  to  council,  to  be  reprimanded  for  his 
high  contempt  of  his  majest/s  declaration.  Some  privy  councillors  shewed  their  zeal  in 
severe  reflections  on  his  proceedings.  Duke  Lauderdale  carried  the  matter  very  far.  He 
said,  the  king's  edicts  were  to  be  considered,  and  obeyed  as  laws,  and  more  than  any  other 
laws.  This  was  written  down  by  some  that  heard  it,  who  were  resolved  to  make  use  of  it 
against  liim  in  due  time.  He  looked  on  near  two  months  after  he  came  down  from  Scot- 
land, waiting  still  for  an  application  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  the  designs  of  the  court 
were  now  clearly  seen  into.  The  presbyterians  understood  they  were  only  to  be  tnade  use 
of  in  order  to  the  introducing  of  popery ;  so  they  resolved  to  be  silent  and  passive.  Upon 
this  he  broke  out  into  fury  and  rage  against  them.  Conventicles  abounded  in  all  places  of 
the  country :  and  some  furious  zealots  broke  into  the  houses  of  some  of  the  ministers, 
wounding  them  and  robbing  their  goods,  forcing  some  of  them  to  swear,  that  they  would 
never  officiate  any  more  in  their  churches.  Some  of  these  were  taken,  and  executed.  I 
visited  them  in  prison,  and  saw  in  them  the  blind  madness  of  ill-grounded  zeal,  of  which 
they  were  never  fiilly  convinced.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  otherwise  no  ill  man. 
Another  of  them  was  a  bold  villain.  He  justified  all  that  they  had  done,  from  the  Israelites 
robbing  the  Egyptians,  and  destroying  the  Canaanites. 

That  which  gave  duke  Lauderdale  a  juster  ground  of  offisnoe  veas,  that  one  Carstaiis, 
much  employed  since  that  time  in  greater  matters,  was  taken  in  a  ship  that  came  from 
Botterdam.  He  himself  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  but  his  letters  were  taken.  They  had 
a  great  deal  written  in  white  ink ;  whch  shewed  tliat  the  design  of  sending  him  over  was, 
to  know  in  what  disposition  the  people  were,  promising  arms  and  other  necessaries,  if  they 
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were  in  a  condition  to  give  the  govetmnent  any  disturbance.  But  the  whole  was  so  darklj 
expressed,  much  being  referred  to  the  bearer,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  understand  what 
lay  hid  under  so  many  m3r8terious  expressions.  Upon  this  a  severe  prosecution  of  conven- 
ticles was  set  on  foot,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was  raised  by  arbitrary  fines.  Lord  Athol 
made  of  this  in  one  week  1,900/.  sterling.  I  did  all  I  could  to  moderate  this  fiuy,  but  all 
was  in  vain.  Duke  Lauderdale  broke  out  into  the  most  frantic  fits  of  rage  posable.  When 
I  was  once  saying  to  him,  was  that  a  time  to  drive  them  into  a  rebellion  ?  Yes,  said  he, 
would  to  God  they  would  rebel,  that  so  he  might  bring  over  an  army  of  Irish  papists  to  cut 
all  their  throats.  Such  a  fury  as  this  seemed  to  furnish  work  for  a  physician,  rather  than 
for  any  other  sort  of  men ;  but  after  he  had  let  himself  loose  into  these  fits  for  near  a  montli, 
he  calmed  all  on  the  sudden :  perhaps  upon  some  signification  from  the  king ;  for  the  party 
complained  to  their  friends  in  London,  who  had  still  some  credit  at  court. 

He  called  for  me  all  on  the  sudden,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  the  project  I  had  laid  beforo 
him,  of  putting  all  the  ousted  ministers  by  couples  into  parishes ;  so  that  instead  of  wander- 
ing about  the  country,  to  hold  conventicles  in  all  places,  they  might  be  fixed  to  a  certain 
abode,  and  every  one  might  have  the  half  of  a  benefice.  I  was  still  of  the  same  mind ;  and 
so  was  Leighton,  who  compared  this  to  the  gathering  the  coals  that  were  scattered  over  the 
house,  setting  it  all  on  fire,  into  the  chimney,  where  they  might  bum  away  safely.  Duke 
Lauderdale  set  about  it  immediately,  and  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence  was  extended  to  forty 
more  churches.  This,  if  followed  as  to  that  of  doubling  them  in  a  parish,  and  of  confining 
them  within  their  parishes,  would  have  probably  laid  a  flame  that  was  spreading  over  the 
nation,  and  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  in  conclusion.  But  duke  Lauderdale's  way  was,  to 
govern  by  fits,  and  to  pass  from  hot  to  cold  ones,  always  in  extremes.  So  tliis  of  doubling 
them,  which  was  the  chief  part  of  our  scheme,  was  quite  neglected.  Single  ministers  went 
into  those  churches ;  and  those  who  were  not  yet  provided  for,  went  about  the  country 
holding  conventicles  very  boldly  without  any  restraint,  and  no  care  at  all  was  taken  of  tlie 
church. 

Sharp  and  his  instruments  took  occadon  from  this  to  complain,  that  the  church  was  mined 
by  Leighton's  means ;  and  I  wanted  not  my  sliare  in  the  charge ;  and  indeed  the  remissness 
of  the  government  was  such,  that  there  was  just  cause  of  complaint.  Great  numbers  met 
in  tlie  fields ;  men  went  to  those  meetings  with  such  arms  as  they  had :  and  we  were  blamed 
for  all  this.  It  was  said,  that  things  went  so  far  beyond  what  a  principle  of  moderation 
could  suggest,  that  we  did  certainly  design  to  rain  and  overtum  the  constitution.  Leighton 
upon  all  this  concluded  he  could  do  no  good  on  eitlier  side ;  he  had  gained  no  ground  on  the 
presb3rterians,  and  was  suspected  and  hated  by  the  episcopal  party ;  so  he  resolved  to  retire 
from  all  public  employments,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  comer,  far  from  noiso 
and  business,  and  to  give  himself  wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation,  since  he  saw  he  could  not 
carry  on  his  great  designs  of  healing  and  reforming  the  church,  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
He  had  gathered  together  many  instances  out  of  church  history  of  bisliops  that  had  left  their 
sees,  and  retired  from  the  world,  and  was  much  pleased  with  these.  He  and  I  had  many 
discourses  on  this  argument.  I  thought  a  man  ought  to  be  determined  by  tlie  providence  of 
God,  and  to  continue  in  the  station  he  was  in,  tliough  he  could  not  do  all  the  good  in  it  that 
he  had  proposed  to  himself:  he  might  do  good  in  a  private  way  by  his  example,  and  by  his 
labours,  more  than  he  himself  could  know;  and  as  a  man  ought  to  submit  to  sickness, 
poverty,  or  otlier  afflictions,  when  they  are  laid  on  him  by  the  hand  of  Providence;  so  I 
thought  the  labouring  without  success  was  indeed  a  very  great  trial  of  patience,  yet  such 
labouring  in  an  ungrateful  employment  was  a  cross,  and  so  was  to  be  home  with  submission ; 
and  that  a  great  uneasiness  under  that,  or  the  forsaking  a  station  because  of  it,  might  be  tlie 
effect  of  secret  pride,  and  an  indignation  against  Providence.  He  on  the  otlier  hand  said, 
his  work  seemed  to  be  at  an  end :  he  had  no  more  to  do,  unless  he  had  a  mind  to  please 
himself  with  the  lazy  enjoying  a  good  revenue.  So  ho  could  not  be  wrought  on  by  aU  that 
could  be  laid  before  him,  but  followed  duke  Lauderdale  to  court,  and  begged  leave  to  retire 
from  his  archbishopric.  The  duke  would  by  no  means  consent  to  this ;  so  he  desired  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  do  it  within  a  year.  Duke  Lauderdale  thought  so  much  time  was 
gained ;  so,  to  be  rid  of  his  importunities^  he  moved  the  king  to  promise  him,  that,  if  he  did 
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not  change  his  mind,  he  would  within  the  year  accept  of  his  resignation.  Ho  came  back 
mnch  pleased  with  what  he  had  obtained,  and  said  to  me  upon  it,  there  was  now  but  one 
imeasj  stage  between  him  and  rest,  and  he  would  wrestle  through  it  the  best  he  could. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  the  period  that  I  set  out  for  this  book.  The  world  was  now  in  a 
general  combustion,  set  on  by  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  France,  and  supported  by  the 
feebleness  and  treachery  of  the  court  of  England.  A  stand  was  made  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh ;  but  the  latter,  not  being  in  time  assisted  by  the 
emperor,  was  forced  to  accept  of  such  conditions  as  he  could  obtain.  This  winter  there  was 
great  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  by  the  agents  of  France,  to  lay  them  every  where 
asleep,  and  to  make  the  world  look  on  their  king^s  design  in  that  campaign  as  a  piece  of 
gloiy,  for  the  humbling  of  a  rich  and  proud  commonwealtii ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  was 
done  snitably  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  monarch,  he  would  give  peace  to  the  world,  after 
he  had  shewn  that  noticing  could  stand  before  his  arms.  But  the  opening  the  progress 
of  these  negotiations,  and  the  turn  that  the  affisiirs  of  Europe  took,  belongs  to  ihe  next 
period. 


q2 


ITHERTO  the  leign  of  kiog  Charlea  wu  pietty  senae  and 
calm  at  home.  A  nation,  weaiy  of  a  long  tnyil  war,  was  not 
easily  brought  into  jealousies  and  fean,  which  are  the  seedg 
of  distraction,  and  might  end  in  new  confusions  and  troubles. 
But  the  court  had  now  given  such  broad  intimations  of  an  ill 
deingn,  both  on  our  religion  and  the  civil  constitntion,  that  it 
was  no  more  a  jealousy :  all  was  now  open  and  barefaced.  In 
the  king's  presence  the  court- flatterers  were  always  magnifying 
absolute  government,  and  refleetiug  on  the  insolence  of  a  hvnee 
of  commons.  The  king  said  once  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  he 
told  me,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  like  a  grand  seignior,  with  some  inntes  about  h'm,  and 
bags  of  bow-strings  to  strangle  men,  as  he  had  a  mind  to  it ;  bnt  fae  did  not  think  he  was  a 
king,  as  long  as  a  company  of  fellows  were  looking  into  all  his  actions,  and  examining  his 
ministers,  as  well  as  his  accounts.  lie  reckoned,  now  he  had  set  the  church  party  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  dissenters,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  join,  in  opposition  to  his 
designs.  He  hoped  the  chiirch  party  woold  be  always  siibmiBsive,  and  he  had  the  diaenteis 
at  mcicy. 

The  proceedings  of  the  former  year  had  opened  all  men's  eyes.  The  king's  own  religion 
was  suspected,  as  hb  brother's  was  declared :  and  the  whole  conduct  shewed  a  design  to 
govern  by  the  French  model.  A  French  general  was  brought  over  to  command  onr  armies. 
Count  Sdtomberg,  who  was  a  German  by  birth,  (bnt  his  mother  was  an  English  woman,) 
was  sent  over.  He  was  a  firm  protestant,  and  served  at  first  in  Holland,  but  upon  ^e 
prince  of  Orangu's  death  he  went  into  France,  where  he  grew  into  so  high  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  kept  under,  and  not  nueed  to  be  a  marshal,  only  on  the  account  of  his  religion.  He 
was  a  cahn  mui,  of  great  application  and  conduct:  he  thought  much  better  than  he  spoke. 
He  was  a  man  of  true  jud^ent,  of  great  probity,  and  of  an  humble  and  obliging  temper: 
and  at  any  other  time  of  bis  life  he  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  English ;  but 
now  he  was  looked  on  as  one  sent  over  from  France,  to  bring  onr  army  under  a  French  dis- 
cipline ;  and  so  be  was  hated  by  the  nation,  and  not  much  loved  by  the  court  *.  He  was 
always  pressing  the  king  to  dedare  himself  the  head  of  the  protestant  party.  He  pressed 
him  likevrise  to  bring  bis  brother  over  from  popery ;  but  the  king  sud  to  him,  "  you  know 
my  brother  long  ago,  that  he  is  as  stiff  as  a  mule."  He  liked  the  way  of  Charenton  so  well, 
that  be  went  once  a  week  in  London  to  the  French  church  there,  that  was  according  to  that 
form :  so  the  duke  and  lord  Clifford  looked  on  him  as  a  preahyierian,  and  an  unfit  man  for 
their  pnrpose.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  hated  him,  for  he  hoped  to  have  commanded  the 
army ;  and  as  an  army  is  a  very  uiwoceptable  thing  to  the  English  nation,  so  it  came  to  be 
the  more  odious  when  commanded  by  a  general  sent  over  from  France.  Sdiomberg  told  me, 
he  saw  it  was  impoenble  that  the  king  could  bring  any  great  design  to  a  good  ^ect.  He 
loved  )us  ease  so  much,  that  he  never  minded  bunnese ;  and  every  thing  that  was  said  to  him 
of  af^rs  was  beard  with  so  little  attention,  that  it  made  no  impression. 

*   Frederick   Bckombag,  •nnniillr    made   dake   of  Fiuce,  wu  bent  in  Gennur  during  the  j<ul60S.    Qia 

RcliimbaTf ,  muqnli  of  Hinrieh,  tar]  il  Bnnlfori,  bvon  &thei  «■•  cennt  Behombeig,  ind  bii  aotW  t  dui^Mt 

of  Tb;i,  knight  of  tbt  gaRa.  Ac  bj  WiUum  t)i«  Tfaii^ ;  of  locd  Dudley.    Ha  cmtct  ii  notind  Id  fitan  rifi»~- 

*  caoDt  aTGennB}  ud  of  Pwtugil,  ud  ■  DMra«hil  of  B«e  Binli'i  LItw,  Ac. 
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The  ministiy  was  all  broken  to  pieces.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  alone,  hated  by  all, 
as  he  hated  all  the  rest ;  but  he  went  so  entirely  into  all  their  designs,  that  the  king  con« 
sidered  him,  and  either  loved,  or  feared  him  so  much,  that  he  had  a  deep  root  with  him. 
Lord  Clifford  stuck  firm  to  the  duke,  and  was  heated  with  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery, 
even  to  enthusiasm.  It  was  believed,  if  the  design  had  succeeded,  he  had  agreed  wiiJi  his 
wife  to  take  orders,  and  to  aspire  to  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  grew  violent,  and  could  scarcely 
speak  with  patience  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the  clergy.  The  earl  of  Arlington 
thought  that  the  design  was  now  lost,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to  make  up 
with  his  people  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  resolved  to  save 
himself  on  any  terms. 

The  money  was  exhausted,  so  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  session  of  parliament ;  and  one 
was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the  opening  it,  the  king  excused  the  issuing 
out  the  writs,  as  done  to  save  time,  and  to  have  a  full  house  at  the  first  opening :  but  he  left 
that  matter  wholly  to  them :  he  spoke  of  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  another 
style :  he  said,  he  had  seen  the  good  effects  of  it,  and  that  he  would  stick  to  it,  and  maintain 
it :  he  said,  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  he  demanded 
the  supplies  that  were  necessary  to  carry  it  on.  On  these  heads  lord  Shaftesbury  enlarged ; 
but  no  part  of  his  speech  was  more  amassing  tlian  that,  speaking  of  tho  war  with  the  Dutch, 
he  said,  Ddenda  eH  Carthago.  Yet,  while  he  made  a  base  complying  speech  in  favour  of 
the  court,  and  of  the  war,  he  was  in  a  secret  management  with  another  party  *. 

The  house  of  commons  was  upon  this  all  in  a  flame.  They  saw  popery  and  slavery  lay  at 
the  bottom ;  yet,  that  they  might  not  grasp  at  too  much  at  once,  they  resolved  efiectually  to 
break  the  whole  design  of  popery.  They  argued  the  matter  of  the  declaration,  whether  it 
was  according  to  law  or  not.  It  was  plainly  an  annulling  of  the  penal  laws,  made  both 
against  papists  and  dissenters.  It  was  said,  that  though  the  king  had  a  power  of  pardoning, 
yet  he  had  not  a  power  to  authorise  men  to  break  laws.  This  must  infer  a  power  to  alter 
the  whole  government.  The  strength  of  eveiy  law  was  the  penalty  laid  upon  offenders  : 
and,  if  the  king  could  secure  offenders  by  indemnifying  them  beforehand,  it  was  a  vain  thing 
to  make  laws,  since  by  that  maxim  they  had  no  force,  but  at  tlie  king's  discretion.  Those 
who  pleaded  for  the  declaration  pretended  to  put  a  difference  between  penal  laws  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  aQ  others ;  and  said,  that  the  kin^s  supremacy  seemed  to  give  him  a  peculiar 
authority  over  these :  by  virtue  of  this  it  was,  that  the  sjmagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
Walloon  churches,  had  been  so  long  tolerated.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  intent 
of  the  law  in  asserting  the  supremacy  was  only  to  exclude  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  to 
lodge  the  whole  authority  with  the  king ;  but  that  was  still  to  be  bounded,  and  regulated 
by  law :  and  a  difference  was  to  be  made  between  a  connivance,  such  as  that  the  Jews  lived 
under,  by  which  they  were  still  at  mercy,  and  a  legal  authority :  the  parliament  had  never 
disputed  the  legality  of  the  patent  for  the  Walloon  congregations,  which  was  granted  to 
encourage  strangers,  professing  the  same  religion,  to  come  among  us,  when  they  were  perse- 
cuted for  it  in  their  own  country :  it  was  at  first  granted  only  to  strangers ;  but  afterwards, 
in  the  days  of  their  children,  who  were  natives,  it  had  been  made  void :  and  now  they  were 
excepted  by  a  special  clause  out  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  house  came  quickly  to  a 
very  unanimous  resolution,  that  the  declaration  was  against  law  t :  and  they  set  that  forth, 
in  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  prayed  that  it  might  be  called  in.  Some  were 
studying  to  divert  this,  by  setting  them  on  to  inquire  into  the  issuing  out  the  writs.  And 
the  court  seemed  willing  that  the  storm  should  break  on  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  would  have 
gladly  compounded  the  matter  by  making  him  the  sacrifice.  He  saw  into  that,  and  so  was 
resolved  to  change  sides  with  the  first  opportunity. 

The  house  was  not  content  with  this ;  but  they  brought  in  a  bill,  disabling  all  papists 
from  holding  any  employmeiit  or  place  at  court,  requiring  all  persons  in  public  trust  to 
receive  the  sacrament  in  a  parish  chureh,  and  to  carry  an  attested  certificate  of  that,  with 

*  The  ^»eeebet  of  the  king,  aod  the  evl  of  Shaftee-  in  matten  eocleuMtkal  cannot  be  sutpeuded  bat  by  eet  of 

beij,  BTB  tn  Chandler's  Dehatet,  i.  163.  parliament.**    The  majoritj  wu  168 ;  the  minoritj,  116. 

f  The  eonclunon  was  &r  from  nnanimous.     After  a  — Gnf$  Debates,  ii.  20. 
long  and  able  debate,  it  vaa  reaoWed,  "  That  penal  statutoa 
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witneflBes  to  prove  it,  into  Chancery,  or  the  county  seasions,  and  there  to  make  a  declaration 
renouncing  transnhetantiation  in  fall  and  poeitiye  words.  Great  pains  were  taken  by  the 
court  to.diyert  this.  They  proposed  that  some  regard  might  be  had  to  protestant  dissenters, 
and  that  their  meetings  might  be  allowed.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  have  set  them  and 
the  church  party  into  new  heats ;  for  now  all  were  united  against  popery.  Love,  who  served 
for  the  city  of  London,  and  was  himself  a  dissenter,  saw  what  iU  effects  any  such  quarrels 
might  have ;  so  he  moved,  that  an  effectual  s^urity  might  be  found  against  popery,  and  that 
nothing  might  interpose  till  tliat  was  done.  When  that  was  over,  then  they  would  try  to 
deserve  some  favour ;  but  at  present  they  w^e  willing  to  lie  under  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
rather  than  clog  a  more  necessary  work  with  their  concerns.  The  chief  friends  of  the  sects 
agreed  to  this.  So  a  vote  passed  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  favour  of  protestant  dissenters,  though 
there  was  not  time  enough,  nor  unanimity  enough,  to  finish  one  this  session :  for  it  went  no 
&rther  than  a  second  reading,  but  was  dropped  in  the  committee.  But  this  prudent 
behaviour  of  theirs  did  so  soften  the  church  party,  that  there  were  no  more  votes  nor  bills 
offered  at  against  them,  even  in  that  angry  parliament,  that  had  heea  formerly  so  severe 
upon  them. 

The  court  was  now  in  great  perplexity.  If  they  gave  way  to  proceedings  in  the  house 
of  commons,  there  was  a  ^ill  stop  put  to  the  design  for  popery ;  and  if  they  gave  not  way 
to  it,  there  was  an  end  of  the  war.  The  French  could  not  iumish  us  with  so  much  money 
as  was  necessary ;  and  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer  had  put  an  end  to  all  credit.  The 
court  tried  what  could  be  done  in  tiie  house  of  lords.  Lord  Clifford  resolved  to  assert  the 
declaration  with  all  the  force,  and  all  the  arguments  he  could  bring  for  it.  He  shewed  the 
heads  he  intended  to  speak  on  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  them,  and  suggested  some  other 
faints  to  him.  He  began  the  debate  with  rough  words :  he  called  the  house  of  commons 
Momtrum  horrendum  tn^ent,  and  ran  on  in  a  very  high  strain.  He  said  all  that  could  be 
said  with  great  heat,  and  many  ipdecent  expressions.  When  he  had  done,  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
biuy,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  house,  said»  he  must  differ  from  the  lord  that  spoke 
last  Mo  ocbIo,  He  said,  while  those  matters  were  debated  out  of  doors,  he  might  think  with 
others,  that  the  supremacy,  asserted  as  it  was  by  law,  did  warrant  the  declaration ;  but  now 
that  such  a  house  of  commons,  so  loyal  and  affectionate  to  the  king  were  of  another  mind,  he 
submitted  his  reasons  to  theirs :  they  were  the  king^s  great  council ;  they  must  both  advise 
and  support  him :  they  had  done  it,  and  would  do  it  still,  if  their  laws  and  their  religion 
were  once  secure  to  them.  The  king  was  all  in  a  fury  to  be  thus  forsaken  by  his  chancellor, 
and  told  lord  Clifford,  how  well  he  was  pleased  with  his  speech,  and  how  highly  he  was 
oflfended  with  the  other.  The  debate  went  on,  and  upon  a  division  the  court  had  the 
majority ;  but  against  that  vote  about  thirty  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  house  pro- 
tested :  so  the  court  saw  they  had  gained  nothing  in  carrying  a  vote  that  drew  after  it  such 
a  protestation  *. 

This  matter  took  soon  after  t^at  a  quick  turn.  It  had  been  much  debated  in  the  cabinet^ 
what  the  king  should  do.  Lord  Clifibrd  and  duke  Lauderdale  were  for  the  king's  standing 
his  ground.  Sir  Ellb  Leighton  assured  me,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Berkeley 
offered  to  the  king,  if  he  would  bring  the  army  to  town,  that  they  would  take  out  of  both 
houses  the  members  that  made  the  oppoation.  He  fancied  the  thing  might  have  been  easily 
brought  about,  and  that,  if  the  king  would  have  acted  with  the  spirit  that  he  sometimes  put 
on,  they  might  have  carried  their  business.    Duke  Lauderdale  talked  of  bringing  an  anny 

*  Whatever  the  king  mvj  hvrt  declared  to  the  eon-  read  it  in  confidenoe  to  SSiafteshury,  who  promised  to  join 

tnrjf  there  it  good  reason  to  hclieve  thai  he  was  inclining  prominentlj  in  the  debate.    He  had  now  the  opportnnitjf 

to  recsll  the  declaration.     One  contemporsrj  historian  .which  he  is  said  to  haw  desired,  ofrepaying  Clifford  after  hit 

lelli  ji,  that  lord  Shaftesboxy  perceived  this,  and  con-  own  example,  or  "ploughing  with  his  heifer,**  as  he  tenned 

^oeted  himself  on  the  ahoTe  occasion  aocordinglj.    On  the  it,  in  the  project  of  shutting  up  the  exchequer.    The  king 

daj  lord  Clifford  had  nnderUken  to  open  the  debate  in  and  the  duke  of  York  were  in  the  house  during  the  debate, 

the  house  of  lords  for  establishing  a  perpetual  fund,  which  and  while  Shaftesbury  was  speaking,  the  duke  whispered 

would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  parliamenU  of  little  to  his  brother,  **  What  a  rogue  hate  jcn  of  a  lord  chaa- 

consequence,  lord  Shaftesbury  appoired  in  the  house  at  eellor.*    To  which  the  king  replied,  **  What  a  fool  havo 

the  head  of  those  peers  who  were  most  lealous  against  the  you  of  a  lord  treuorer.*'^Bchaid*B  tod  Ealph*s 

catholic  religion,  the  war  with  Holland,  and  the  alliance  of  England, 
^th  France.    Lord  Clifford  had  prepared  his  speech,  and 
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out  of  Scotland,  and  seimng  on  Newcastle ;  and  pressed  this  with  as  much  vehemence,  as  if 
he  had  been  able  to  have  executed  it.  Lord  Clifford  said  to  the  king,  his  people  did  now 
see  throagh  all  his  designs,  and  therefore  he  must  resolve  to  make  himself  master  at  once,  or 
be  for  ever  subject  to  much  jealousy  and  contempt.  The  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Arlington 
pressed  the  king  on  the  other  hand  to  give  the  parliament  full  content :  and  they  undertook 
to  procure  him  money  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  and,  if  he  was  successful  in  that,  he  might 
easily  recover  what  he  must  in  this  extremity  part  with.  This  suited  the  king's  own  temper, 
yet  the  duke  held  him  m  suspense. 

Colbert's  brother,  Croissy,  was  then  the  French  ambassador  here.  Lord  Arlington  pos- 
sessed him  with  such  an  apprehension  of  the  madness  of  violent  oounpels,  and  that  the  least 
of  the  ill  effects  they  might  have  would  be  the  leaving  the  war  wholly  on  the  French  king, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on,  if  the  king  should  run  to  such  extremities,  as 
some  were  driving  him  to  at  home ;  that  he  gained  him  both  to  press  the  king  and  his 
brother  to  comply  with  the  parliament,  and  to  send  an  express  to  his  own  master,  represent* 
ing  the  whole  matter  in  the  light  in  which  lord  Arlington  had  set  it  before  him. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  the  matter  had  been  argued  in  the  house  of  lords, 
the  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Arlington  got  all  those  members  of  the  house  of  commons  on 
whom  they  had  any  influence,  (and  who  had  money  from  the  king,  and  were  his  spies,  but 
had  leave  to  vote  with  the  party  against  the  court,  for  procuring  them  the  more  credit)  to 
go  privately  to  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  upon  lord  Clifford's  speech  the  house  was  in  such 
ftiiy,  that  probably  they  would  have  gone  to  some  high  votes  and  impeachments ;  but  the 
lord  Shaftesbury  speaking  on  the  other  side  restrained  them.  They  believed,  he  spoke  the 
king's  sense,  as  the  other  did  the  duke's :  this  calmed  them.  So  they  made  the  king  appre- 
hend that  the  lord  chanceUor's  speech,  with  which  he  had  been  so  much  offended,  was  really 
a  great  service  done  him :  and  they  persuaded  him  farther,  that  he  might  now  save  himself, 
and  obtain  an  indemnity  for  his  ministers,  if  he  would  part  with  the  declaration,  and  pass 
the  bill.  This  was  so  dexterously  managed  by  lord  Arlington,  who  got  a  great  number  of 
the  members  to  go  one  after  another  to  the  king,  who  by  concert  spoke  all  the  same  lan- 
guage, that  before  night  the  king  w^as  quite  changed,  and  said  to  his  brother,  that  lord  Clif- 
fiord  had  undone  himself,  and  had  spoiled  their  business  by  his  mad  speech ;  and  that, 
though  lord  Shaftcsbuiy  had  spoken  like  a  rogue,  yet  that  had  stopped  a  fury  which  the 
indiscretion  of  the  other  had  kindled,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  serve  him  no  longer. 
He  gave  him  leave  to  let  him  know  all  this.  The  duke  was  struck  with  this,  and  imputed 
it  wholly  to  lord  Arlington's  management.  In  the  evening  he  told  lord  Clifford  what  the 
king  had  sadd.  The  lord  Clifford,  who  was  naturally  a  vehement  man,  went  upon  that  to 
the  king,  who  scarce  knew  how  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Lord  Clifford  said,  he  knew  how 
many  enemies  he  must  needs  make  to  himself  by  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords  :  but  he 
hoped  that  in  it  he  both  served  and  pleased  the  king,  and  was  therefore  the  less  concerned  in 
every  thing  else ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find,  by  the  duke,  that  the  king  was  now  of 
another  mind.  The  king  was  in  some  confusion :  he  owned  that  all  he  had  said  was  right 
it  itself;  but  he  said,  that  he,  who  sat  long  in  the  house  of  commons,  should  have  considered 
better  what  they  could  bear,  and  what  the  necessity  of  his  affoiirs  roquirod.  Lord  Clifford 
in  his  first  heat  was  inclined  to  have  laid  down  his  white  staff,  and  to  have  expostulated 
roundly  with  the  king ;  but  a  cooler  thought  stopped  him.  He  reckoned  he  must  now 
retire,  and  therefore  he  had  a  mind  to  take  some  caro  of  his  &mily  in  the  way  of  doing  it ;  so  he 
lestrained  himself,  and  said,  he  was  soriy  that  his  best  meant  services  wero  so  ill  understood  *. 

*  This  diignce,  after  a  short  pre-eminence  of  six  to  his  native  jdaoe,  Ugbrook,  in  Devonshire.     At  a  states- 

nooths,  hastened  lord  Clifford's  death,  though  there  does  man  we  have  seen  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country's  liberties. 

not  teem  anj  just  reason  for  a  rumour  of  the  day  that  he  and  a  sustoiner  of  despotism ;  but  in  private  life  he  appears 

fell  bj  hia  own  hand.     Prince,  in  his  '*  Worthies  of  to  have  been  virtuous  and  amiable.     Evelyn  says  he  was 

Devon,'*  says  he  died  of  a  calculous  disease  in  September,  "  a  valiant,  uncorrupt  gentleman ;  ambitious,  not  covetous ; 

11^78.      Evelyn  wu  his  intimate,  and  in  his  ''Diary**  generous,  passionate,  aod  a  most  sincere,  constant  friend.'* 

states  many  interesting  particulars  of  hik  displaced  friend.  Prince  beiurs  a  similar  testimony ;  he  describes  him  as  *'  a 

At  their  parting,  which  proved  to  be  the  last,  he  says,  gentleman  of  a  proper  manly  body,  of  a  large  and  noble 

**  Lord  Clifford  wrung  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Gkiod  mind,  of  a  sound  head,  and  a  stout  heart.^ — Evelyn's  Diary 

bye;  I  shall  never  see  thee  more :  do  not  expect  it.  I  will  by  Bray ;  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon  ;  Biograplua  Britan- 

nrver  see  this  place,  this  city,  or  court  again.**'  He  retired  nica,  Sic. 
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Soon  after  this,  letters  came  from  the  French  king,  pressing  the  king  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary  to  procure  money  of  his  parliament,  nnco  he  could  not  hear  the  charge  of  the  war 
alone.  He  also  wrote  to  the  duke,  and  excused  the  advice  he  gave  upon  the  necessity  of 
affairs ;  hut  promised  faithfully  to  espouse  his  concerns,  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  war, 
and  that  he  would  never  be  easy,  till  he  recovered  that  which  he  was  now  forced  to  let  go. 
Some  parts  of  these  transactions  I  had  from  the  duke,  and  from  duke  Lauderdale ;  the  test 
that  related  to  the  lord  Clifford,  Titus  told  me  he  had  from  his  own  mouth. 

As  soon  as  lord  Clifford  saw  he  must  lose  the  white  sta£^  he  went  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  contributed  much  to  the  procuring  it  to  him,  and  told  him  he  brought 
him  the  first  notice  that  he  was  to  lose  that  place  to  which  he  had  helped  him,  and  that  he 
would  assist  him  to  procure  it  to  some  of  his  friends.  Affcer  they  had  talked  round  all  that 
were  in  any  sort  capable  of  it,  and  had  found  great  objections  to  every  one  of  them,  they  at 
last  pitched  on  sir  Thomas  Osbom,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  whose  estate  was  much  simk. 
He  was  a  very  plausible  speaker,  but  too  copious,  and  could  not  eadly  make  an  end  of  his 
discourse.  He  had  been  always  among  the  high  cavatiers,  and  missing  preferment  he  had 
opposed  the  court  much,  and  was  one  of  lord  Clarendon''s  bitterest  enemies.  He  gave  him- 
self great  liberties  in  discourse,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any  regard  to  truth,  or  so  much  as 
to  the  appearances  of  it :  and  was  an  implacable  enemy ;  but  he  had  a  peculiar  way  to 
make  his  friends  depend  on  him,  and  to  believe  he  was  true  to  them.  He  was  a  positive 
and  undertaking  man :  so  he  gave  the  king  great  ease,  by  assuring  him  all  things  would  go 
according  to  his  mind  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  And  when  his  hopes  failed  him, 
he  had  always  some  excuse  ready  to  put  the  miscarriage  upon.  And  by  this  means  he  got 
into  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  with  the  king,  and  maintained  it  tiie  longest  of  all  that 
ever  served  him  *. 

The  king  now  went  into  new  measures.  He  called  for  the  declaration,  and  ordered  the 
seal  put  to  it  to  be  broken.  So  the  act  for  the  taking  the  sacrament,  and  the  test  against 
transubstantiation  went  on ;  and  together  with  it  an  act  of  grace  passed,  which  was  desired 
chiefly  to  cover  the  ministry,  who  were  all  very  obnoxious  by  their  late  actings.  The  court 
desired  at  least  1,200,000/. ;  for  that  sum  viras  necessary  to  the  canying  on  the  war.  The 
great  body  of  those  who  opposed  the  court  had  resolved  to  give  only  600,000/.,  which  was 
enough  to  procure  a  peace,  but  not  to  continue  the  war.  Garroway  and  Lee  had  led  the 
opposition  to  the  court  all  this  session  in  the  house  of  commons ;  so  they  were  thought  the 
propcrest  to  name  the  sum.  Above  eighty  of  the  chief  of  the  party  had  met  over  night,  and 
had  agreed  to  name  600,000/. ;  but  Garroway  named  1,200,000/.,  and  was  seconded  in  it  by 
Lee.  So  this  surprise  gained  that  great  sum,  which  enabled  the  court  to  carry  on  the  war. 
When  their  party  reproached  these  persons  for  it,  they  said  they  had  tried  some  of  the  court 
as  to  the  sum  intended  to  be  named,  who  had  assured  them  the  whole  agreement  would  be 
broken,  if  they  offered  so  small  a  sum ;  and  this  made  them  venture  on  the  double  of  it.  They 
had  good  rewards  from  the  court ;  and  yet  they  continued  still  voting  on  the  other  side. 
They  said,  they  had  got  good  pennyworths  for  their  money :  a  sure  law  against  popery, 
which  had  clauses  in  it  never  used  before ;  for  aU  that  continued  in  office  after  the  time 
lapsed,  they  not  taking  the  sacrament,  and  not  renouncing  transubstantiation  (which  came 
to  be  called  the  tett^  and  the  act  from  it  the  test  act)y  were  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office ;  all  the  acts  they  did,  in  it  were  declared  invalid  and  illegal,  besides  a  fine  of  500/.  to 
the  discoverer.  Yet  upon  that  lord  Cavendish,  now  duke  of  Devonshire,  said,  that  when 
much  money  was  given  to  buy  a  law  against  popery,  the  force  of  the  money  would  be 
stronger  in  order  to  the  bringing  it  in  than  the  law  could  be  for  keeping  it  out.  1 
never  knew  a  thing  of  this  nature  carried  so  suddenly,  and  so  artificially,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  as  this  was;  to  the  great  amazement  of  the   Dutch,   who   relied   on  the 

*  He  is  more  genenlly  known,  and  will  be  noticed  in  In  convenation,  he  had  the  art  to  eztnct  the  ofnniona 

fntaie  pages,  as  Uie  earl  of  Danbj,  marquis  Carmarthen,  of  others  without  discoTcring  his  own;  and  he  was  thaa 

and  duke  of  Leeds.     The  earl  of  Dartmouth  formed  an  enabled,  much  to  his  advantage,  to  undertake  that  such 

estimate  of  this  statesman's  talents  more  favourable  than  persons  should  support  measures,  because  he  had  ante- 

Bumet's,  saying  of  him,  that  he  never  knew  any  one  that  cedently  possessed  himself  of  th«r  judgments  respecting 

expressed  himself  so  clearly,  or  that  seemed  to  carry  his  them.-10zford  ed.  of  thu  work, 
point  so  much  by  the  force  of  a  superior  understanding. 
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parliament,  and  did  not  doubt  but  tbat  a  peace  with  England  would  be  procured  by  their 
interpoeition. 

Thus  this  memorable  session  ended.  It  was  indeed  much  the  best  session  of  that  long 
parliament.  The  church  party  showed  a  noble  zeal  for  their  religion ;  and  the  dissenters  got 
great  reputation  by  their  silent  deportment.  After  the  session  was  over,  the  duke  carried 
all  his  commissions  to  the  king,  and  wept  as  he  delivered  them  up ;  but  the  king  showed  no 
concern  at  all.  Yet  he  put  the  admiralty  in  a  commission  composed  wholly  of  the  duke's 
creatures :  so  that  the  power  of  the  navy  was  still  in  his  hands.  Lord  Clifford  left  the  trea- 
sury, and  was  succeeded  by  Osbom,  who  was  soon  after  made  earl  of  Danby.  The  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  had  lost  the  king's  favour  quite.  But  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  lay  him  aside, 
till  it  should  appear  what  service  he  could  do  them  in  another  session  of  parliament.  Lord 
Arlington  had  lost  the  duke  more  than  any  other.  He  looked  on  him  as  a  pitiful  coward, 
who  would  forsake  and  betray  anything,  rather  than  run  any  danger  himself.  Prince  Rupert 
was  sent  to  command  the  fleet.  But  the  captains  were  the  duke's  creatures ;  so  they  crossed 
him  all  they  could,  and  complained  of  eve^hing  he  did.  In  a  word,  they  said  he  had 
neither  sense  nor  conduct  left.  Little  oould  be  expected  from  a  fleet  so  commanded,  and  so 
divided.  He  had  two  or  three  engagements  with  the  Dutch,  that  were  well  fought  on  both 
sides,  but  were  of  no  great  consequence,  and  were  drawn  battles.  None  of  the  French  ships 
engaged,  except  one,  who  charged  their  admiral  for  his  ill-conduct ;  but,  instead  of  rewaid, 
he  was  clapped  in  the  Bastile,  upon  his  return  to  France*.  This  opened  the  eyes  and 
mouths  of  the  whole  nation.  All  men  cried  out  and  said,  we  w^e  engaged  in  a  war  by  the 
French,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  to  see  the  Dutch  and  us  destroy  one  another, 
while  they  knew  our  seas  and  ports,  and  learned  all  our  methods,  but  took  care  to  preserve 
themselves.  Count  Schomberg  told  me  he  pressed  the  French  ambassador  to  have  the  matter 
examined.  Otherwise,  if  satisfaction  was  not  given  to  the  nation,  he  was  sure  the  next  par- 
liament would  break  liie  alliance.  But  by  the  ambassadoi^s  coldness,  he  saw  the  French 
admiral  had  acted  according  to  his  instructionB.  So  Schomberg  made  haste  to  get  out  of 
England,  to  prevent  an  address  to  send  him  away ;  and  he  was  by  that  time  as  weary  of  the 
court,  as  the  court  was  of  him. 

The  duke  was  now  looking  for  another  wife.  He  made  addresses  to  the  lady  Belfatsis,  the 
widow  of  the  lord  Bellasis'  son.  She  was  a  zealous  protestant,  though  she  was  married  into 
a  popish  family.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  life  and  great  vivacity,  but  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  beauty ;  as  the  Duke  was  often  observed  to  be  led,  by  his  amours,  to  objects 
that  had  no  extraordinary  charms.  Lady  Bellasis  gained  so  much  on  the  duke,  that  he  gave 
her  a  promise  under  his  hand  to  marry  her.  And  he  sent  Coleman  to  her  to  draw  her  over  to 
popery ;  but  in  that  she  could  not  be  moved.  When  some  of  her  friends  reproached  her  for 
admitting  the  duke  so  freely  to  see  her,  she  could  not  bear  it,  but  said  that  she  could  show 
that  his  addresses  to  her  were  honourable.  When  this  came  to  the  lord  Bellasis'  ears,  who 
vras  her  &ther-in-law,  and  was  a  zealous  papist,  and  knew  how  intractable  the  lady  was  in 
those  matters,  he  gave  the  whole  design  of  bringing  in  their  religion  for  gone,  if  that  was 
not  quickly  broken ;  so  he,  pretending  a  zeal  for  the  king,  and  the  duke's  honour,  went  and 
told  the  king  aU  he  had  heard.  The  king  sent  for  the  duke,  and  told  him,  it  was  too  much 
that  he  had  played  the  fool  once :  that  was  not  to  be  done  a  second  time,  and  at  such  an 
age.  The  lady  was  also  so  threatened,  that  she  gave  up  the  promise,  but  kept  an  attested 
copy  of  it,  as  she  heraelf  told  mef .  There  was  an  archduchess  of  Innspruck,  to  whom  mar- 
riage was  solemnly  proposed ;  but,  the  empress  happening  to  die  at  that  time,  the  emperor 
himself  manied  her.  After  that  a  match  was  proposed  to  the  duke  of  Modena's  daughter, 
which  took  effect.  But  because  those  at  Rome  were  not  vnUing  to  consent  to  it,  unless  she 
might  have  a  public  chapel,  which  the  court  would  not  hearken  to,  another  marriage  was 
proposed  for  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Crequi's.  I  saw  a  long  letter  of  the  duke's  written 
to  sir  William  Lockhart,  upon  this  subject,  with  great  anxiety.     He  apprehended  if  he  was 

*  Thu  wu  the  Fmicb  icar^minl  Martel.    He  not        f  Dean  Swift  mentiont,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs 

feeing  in  the  aeerct  of  his  oourt«  fought  in  earnest  in  the  Dingley,  that  lady  Bellans  died  in  the  reign  of  queen 

aietion  of  the  11th  of  Aogost;  and  his  nan»tive  of  the  Anne,  and  that  one  of  her  executors,  lord  Berkley  of 

hattk  wae  sappRased. — Campbell's  Admirals.  Stiatton,  benefited  10,000/.  by  her  death. 
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npt  married  before  the  session  of  parliament,  that  they  would  fall  on  that  matter,  and  limit 
him  so,  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  many  to  his  content ;  he  was  vexed  at  the  stiffness 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  who  were  demanding  terms  that  could  not  be  granted ;  he  had  sent  a 
positive  order  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  negotiating  the  business  at  Modena,  to 
Come  away  by  such  a  day,  if  all  was  not  consented  to.  In  the  meanwhile  he  hoped  the 
king  of  France  would  not  put  that  mortification  on  him,  as  to  expose  him  to  the  violence  of 
the  parliament  (I  use  his  own  words)  ;  but  that  he  would  give  order  for  dispatching  that 
matter  with  all  possible  haste.  But  while  he  was  thus  perplexed  the  court  of  Rome  yielded, 
and  so  the  duke  married  that  lady  by  proxy ;  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  brought  her  over 
through  France*. 

The  Swedes  offered  at  this  time  a  mediation  in  order  to  a  peace,  and  Cologne  was  pro- 
posed to  be  the  place  of  treaty.  The  king  ordered  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  sir  Leolin  Jen- 
kins t,  and  sir  Joseph  Williamson  j:  thither,  to  be  his  plenipotentiaries.  Lord  Sunderiand 
^IVBS  a  man  of  a  clear  and  ready  apprehension,  and  a  quick  decision  in  business.  He  had  too 
much  heat  both  of  imagination  and  pasnon,  and  was  apt  to  speak  very  freely  both  of  persons 
«nd  things.  His  own  notions  were  always  good ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expense. 
And,  in  order  to  the  supporting  himself,  he  went  into  the  prevailing  counsels  at  court ;  and 
he  changed  sides  often,  with  little  regard  either  to  religion  or  the  interest  of  his  country. 
He  raised  many  enemies  to  himself  by  the  contempt  witili  which  he  treated  those  who  differed 
from  him.  He  had  indeed  a  superior  genius  to  all  the  men  of  business  that  I  have  yet 
known.    And  he  had  the  dexterity  of  insinuating  himself  so  entirely  into  the  greatest  degree 

*  Thit  prinoets  was  Mary  Beatrix  Eleanor  D'Este,  goyernment,  or  else  he  Bold  his  conicience  to  increaM  his 

daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modeoa.     Louis  the  Fourteenth  influence  with  a  despotie>minded  king.     Aubrey  (MS.  in 

adopted  her,  and,  it  is  sud,  gave  liei  a  portion  suitable  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum)  relates*  that  sir  Lionel  preserved 

her  rank  when  she  married  the  duke  of  York.     But  this  e  leather  breeches  he  wore  at  Oxford,  as  a  memorial  of 

was  denied  by  secretary  Coventry,  who  said   she  had  his  good  fortune.  -  Tliis  shows  he  had  dignity  of  mind. 

400,000  crowns  from  her  father.^— Qray*s  Debates,  ii.  ^Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  the  son  of  a  vicar  of  Bride- 

190.     She  died  at  St  Germains,  in  April,  1718.     She  kirk,  in  Cumberland/    He  was  bom  about  the  year  1620. 

will  be  frequently  noticed  as  the  queen  of  Jamet  the  A  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Locke,  and  initiated  in  politics 

Second.  as  secretary  under  sir  Bdward  Nicholas  and  the  earl  of 

t  Sir  Leolin  Jenkins  is  ssid  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Ajrlington,  it  is  not  surprising  that  lus  gnat  natural  talents 

Glamoiganshire  tailor ;  at  all  events,  his  fiither  was  in  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  able  statesmen  of  his  period, 

humble  circumstances,  and  the  son  was  indebted  for  his  It  was  his  abilities  alone  that  brought  him  into  notice, 

education  to  a  distant  relative,  the  intrepid  Judge  David  and  caused  him  more  than  once  to  be  elected  a  represen* 

Jenkins,  who  told  the  parliament,  in  1640,  they  were  ^a  tative  at  the  same  time  for  Rochester  and  Thetford.     Hia 

den  of  thieves,"  and  if  they  executed  him  for  high-treason  first  appearance  in  parliament  seems  to  have  been  during 

he  would  mount  the  scaffold  with  the  bible  under  one  that  which  began  in  1661.     He  was  made  clerk  of  the 

arm  and  Magna  Charta  under  the  other.     Driven  from  council  and  knighted  in  1671.    Some  of  his  other  political 

Oxford  by  the  civil  disturbances  during  the  reign  of  the  employments  will  be  noticed  in  future  pages.    In  1674,  he 

first  Charles,  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  sir  John  was  msde  one  of  the  secretaries  of  si^te,  giving  the  eail 

Aubrey  and  others,  travelled  on  the  continent  with  his  of  Arlington,  his  predecessor,  6000/.  for  the  appointment 

pupils,  and  thus  profitably  employed  his  time  until  the  (Temple's  Memoirs) ;  and  in  that  capacity,  four  years 

Restoration.     He  then  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  coL  afierwiBids,  be  so  much  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 

lege,  Jesus,  at  Oxford,  and  soon  after  became  its  princi-  house  of  commons,  that  it  committed  him  to  the  Tower, 

pd.    He  had  made  the  dvil  law  Ids  particular  study,  and  Charles,  the  same  day,  sent  to  the  members  of  the  house, 

consequently  was  capable  of  filling  the  offices  of  judge  of  and  told  them,  **  Though  you  have  committed  my  servant 

the  admiralty  and  prerogative  courts,  to  which  he  was  pre-  without  acquainting  me,  yet  I  intend  to  deal  more  freely 

ferred  before  the  year  1668.     In  the  year  following,  he  with  you,  and.  acquaint  you  with  my  intention  to  release 

was  sent  by  Charles  the  Second  to  the  French  court,  to  him ;"  which  he  did  before  they  could  draw  up  an  op* 

claim  the  jewels  of  the  queen-mother  of  England,  then  posing  address.     Ok  Joseph  devoted  his  leisure  to  litcrar 

lately  deceased  there.     Upon  his  return  he  was  knighted,  ture  and  science.    He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 

Upon  his  appointment  to  be  a  plenipotentiary,  as  men-  and  at  his  death,  as  he  had  in  his  life,  be  studied  to  pro- 

tioned  in  the  text,  he  resigned  the  principality  of  his  coL  mote  the  improvement  of  knowledge.     He  bequeathed  a 

lege.     His  other  state  employments  will  be  mentioned  in  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  and  6000/.  to  Queen's 

future  pages.     Upon  his  final  retirement  from  secular  em-  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  graduated ;   founded  a 

pioyments,  in  1684,  he  retired  to  Hammersmith, and  died  mathematical  school  at  Rochester;  and  left  other  mnni* 

there  the  year  following,  aged  sixty-two. — (Wood*s  Fasti,  ficent  legades.      He  married  the  uster  and  helresa  of  the 

132.  fol.     Life  prefixed  to  his  Letters  and  State  Papers),  duke  of  Richmond,  which  lady  had  a  daughter  by  a  former 

From  the  statements  of  sir  W,  Temple  it  would  appear  marriage  with  a  son  of  the  marquis  of  Thomond.     This 

that  he  very  much  mistrusted  his  own  judgment,  so  that  daughter  eloped  with  the  son  of  Henr}',  the  second  earl  of 

be  ivaa not  very  well  qualified  for  an  ambassador;  and  as  Clarandon.— J9ee  Clarendon  Correspondence^ ii.  180,  &c. ; 

he  once  afiElrmed,  in  his  pkse  as  a  senator,  that  "  the  king  Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  ii  197.  fol. ;  Noble's  Continustioa 

might  raise  money  without  an  act  of  Parliament,**  it  is  siiU  of  Grainger ;  Gen.  Biegnph.  Diet. ,  &c 
more  certain  that  he  did  not  understand  4he  nature  of  our 
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•f  confidenoe  with  three  snooeeding  prinoes,  who  set  np  on  very  dilforent  intereflts,  that  ho 
came  by  this  to  lose  himself  so  much,  that  eyen  those  who  esteemed  his  parts  depended  little 
on  his  finnness*. 

The  taceaty  of  Cologne  was  of  a  short  oontinnanoe ;  for  the  emperor,  looking  on  Fursten- 
berg,  the  dean  of  Cologne,  and  bishop  of  Strasbnigfa,  afterwards  adyanced  to  be  eardinal,  who 
was  the  electoi^s  plenipotentiary  at  that  treaty,  as  a  subject  of  the  empire,  who  had  be- 
trayed it,  ordoed  him  to  be  seized  on.  The  French  looked  on  this  as  sudi  a  violation  of 
the  passports,  that  they  set  it  up  for  a  preliminary,  before  they  would  enter  upon  a  treaty, 
to  have  him  set  at  liberty. 

Maestricht  was  taken  this  summer ;  in  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth  distinguished  him- 
self so  eminently,  that  he  was  much  considered  upon  it.  The  king  of  France  was  there. 
After  the  taking  of  Maestricht  he  went  to  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  and  left  the  prince  of  Conde 
with  the  army  in  Flanders,  Turenne  having  the  command  of  that  on  the  upper  Rhine  against 
the  Qermans ;  for  the  emperor  and  the  whole  empire  were  now  engaged. 

But  I  return  now  to  the  intrigues  of  our  court.  I  came  up  this  summer,  in  order  to  the 
publishing  the  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  HamUton."  I  had  left  Scotland  under  an  uni- 
veiaal  discontent.  The  whole  administration  there  was  both  violent  and  corrupt,  and  seemed 
tt>  be  formed  on  a  Ftench  model.  The  parliament  had  in  the  year  1063,  in  order  to  the 
bringing  our  trade  to  a  balance  with  England,  given  the  king  in  trust  a  power  to  lay  impo- 
sitions on  foreign  commodities.  So  upon  that  a  groat  duty  was  lately  laid  upon  French 
salt,  in  order  to  the  better  vending  the  salt  made  at  home  :  upon  which  it  was  sold  very 
dear.  And  that  raised  great  complaints ;  for,  as  the  salt  was  excessively  dear,  so  it  did  not 
serve  all  purposes.  All  people  looked  on  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  ^abel.  An  imposition 
was  also  laid  on  tobacco ;  and  all  brandy  was  prohibited  to  be  imported,  but  not  to  be 
retailed ;  so  those  who  had  the  grant  of  the  seizures  sold  them,  and  raised  the  price  very 
much.  These  occasioned  monopolies :  and  the  price  of  those  things  that  were  of  great  con- 
snmption  among  the  commons  was  much  raised ;  so  that  a  tmst  lodged  with  the  crown  was 
now  abused  in  the  highest  degree.  As  these  things  provoked  the  body  of  the  people,  so 
duke  Lauderdale's  insolence,  and  his  engrossing  eveiything  to  himself  and  to  a  few  of  his 
friends,  and  his  wife  and  his  brother  setting  all  things  to  sale,  raised  a  very  high  discontent 
all  over  the  nation.  The  afiairs  of  the  church  were  altogether  neglected ;  so  that  in  all 
respects  we  were  quite  out  of  joint. 

I  went  up  with  a  full  resolution  to  do  my  country  all  the  service  I  could,  and  to  deal  very 
j^inly  with  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  resolving,  if  I  could  do  no  good,  to  retire  from  all 
affinrs,  and  to  meddle  no  more  in  public  business.  I  lost  indeed  my  best  friend  at  court. 
Sir  Robert  Murray  died  suddenly  at  that  time.  He  was  the  wisest  and  worthiest  man  of 
the  age,  and  was  as  another  fother  to  me.  I  was  sensible  how  much  I  lost  in  so  critical  a 
conjuncture,  being  bereft  of  the  truest  and  faithfullest  friend  I  had  ever  known :  and  so  I 
saw,  I  was  in  danger  of  committing  great  errors,  for  want  of  so  kind  a  monitor. 

*  Robert  Spencer  had  for  his  fiitKer  Henry,  first  enri  of  signed  tbem  in  general  without  reading  them*  or  asking 

Sonderland,  who  died  in  the  ldng*t  eause  at  Newbury  what  were  their  contents— (Earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  Oxford 

fight,  and  hia  mother  was  the  celebrated  Dorothy  Sidney,  ed.  of  this  work).    The  chief  events  of  his  political  lilb 

eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  lo  generally  known  will  be  noticed  in  following  pages,  and  they  suggest  to  us 

as  **Saecfaarissa,**  in  the  poems  of  Waller.     He  inherited  the  conclusion,  that  a  minister  who  could  allow  himself  to 

the  talentt  and  beauty  of  his  parents :  bnt  his  Ikther's  be  the  supporter  of  such  totally  opposite  measures  and 

eottstaney,  even  to  death,  for  what  he  considerod  the  right,  principles  as  those  which  cfaarscterised  the  goTemments  ef 

^  net  descend  to  the  son.     A  contemporsry  authority  Charles  the  Second,  James  the  Second,  and  William  the 

lepffesents  him  as  singularly  unqualified  for,  and  negligent  Third,  must  have  been  sufficiently  pliant  neyer  to  let  his 

ti^  paUic  bosineas ;  stating  that  he  was  remarkable  for  own  virtue  and  opinions  stand  in  the  way  of  his  interest 

never  speaking  in  public,  nor  even  in  the  cabinet,  more  The  Glarandon  eonespondenee  shows  him  acting  tnitor- 

than  saying  he  was  of  that  lord's  opinion,  or,  he  wondered  ously  and  selfishly  in  the  extreme.     It  appears  he  with, 

how  any  one  conld  entertain  such  an  opinion.     When  he  held  a  letter  that  might  haye  saved  Monmouth  from  the 

«M  seeretaiy,  which  oflSce  he  filled  a  few  years  subse.  scafibld ;  changed  his  profession  of  religion  to  establish 

quentlj,  Mr.  Bridgeman  always  attended  to  take  the  himself  with  James;  and  continued  to  hold  office  wlobt 

minntea  Ibr  him ;  and  when  president,  the  lord-chancellor  he  coiresponded  with  him  who  came  and  dethroned  him. 

invariably  acted  at  the  council  in  his  stead.     He  never  When  fimdly  disgraced,  ho  retired  to  his  seat  at  Althoip, 

vent  to  the  aeeretary's  eOoe ;  bat  the  papers  vrere  carried  and  died  there  generslly  despised,  in  1702. — Park's  Royal 

10  his  hooM^  when  he  wn  vsqally  found  at  cards,  and  he  and  Noble  Authon. 
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At  my  coming  to  court,  duke  Lauderdale  took  me  into  hia  closet,  and  asked  me  the  state 
of  Scotland.  I,  upon  that,  gave  him  a  very  punctual  and  true  account  of  it.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  I  aggravated  matters ;  and  asked  me,  if  the  king  should  need  an  army  from  Scot- 
land to  tame  ti^ose  in  England,  vrhether  that  might  he  depended  on  ?  I  told  him  certainly 
not :  the  commons  in  the  southern  parts  were  all  presbyterians ;  and  the  nobility  thought 
they  had  been  ill-used,  and  were  generally  discontented,  and  only  waited  for  an  occasion  to 
show  it.  He  said  he  was  of  another  mind:  the  hope  of  the  spoil  of  England  would  fetch 
them  all  in  I  answered,  the  king  was  ruined  if  ever  he  trusted  to  that ;  and  I  added,  thai 
with  relation  to  other  more  indifferent  persons,  who  might  be  otherwise  ready  enough  to 
push  their  fortunes,  without  any  anxious  enquiries  into  the  grounds  they  went  on ;  yet  even 
these  would  not  trust  the  king,  since  he  had  so  lately  said  he  would  stick  to  his  declaration^ 
and  yet  had  so  soon  after  given  it  up.  He  said,  Hine  illm  lacrymm;  but  the  king  was 
forsaken  in  that  matter,  for  none  stuck  to  him  but  lord  Clifford  and  himself;  and  then  he 
set  himself  into  a  fit  of  railing  at  lord  Shaftesbury.  I  was  struck  with  this  converaation^ 
and  by  it  I  clearly  saw  into  the  desperate  designs  of  the  court,  which  were  as  foolish  as  they 
were  wicked ;  for  I  knew  that,  upon  the  least  disorder  in  England,  they  were  ready  in  Soot- 
land  to  have  broken  out  into  a  rebellion :  so  far  were  they  from  any  inclination  to  have 
assisted  the  king  in  the  mastering  of  England.  I  was  much  perplexed  in  myself  what  I 
ought  to  do,  whether  I  ought  not  to  have  tried  to  give  the  king  a  truer  view  of  our  affairs ; 
but  I  resolved  to  stay  for  a  fit  opportunity.  I  tried  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  and  set 
before  her  the  injustice  and  oppression  that  Scotland  was  groaning  under ;  but  I  saw  she 
got  too  much  by  it  to  be  any  way  concerned  at  it.  They  talked  of  going  down  to  hold  a 
sesnon  of  parliament  in  Scotland :  I  warned  them  of  their  danger ;  but  they  despised  all  I 
could  say.  Only  great  offers  were  made  to  mywfAl  to  make  me  whoUy  theirs,  which  made 
no  impression  on  me. 

He  carried  me  to  the  king,  and  proposed  the  licensing  my  ^^  Memoirs"  to  him.  The 
king  bid  me  bring  them  to  Mm,  and  said  he  would  read  them  himself.  He  did  read  some 
parts  of  them,  particularly  the  account  I  gave  of  the  ill-conduct  of  the  bishops,  that  occa- 
sioned the  beginning  of  the  wars ;  and  told  me  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  it.  He  was 
at  that  time  so  much  offended  with  the  English  bishops  for  opposing  the  toleration,  that  he 
seemed  much  sharpened  against  them.  He  gave  me  back  my  book  to  carry  it  to  secretary 
Coventry,  in  order  to  the  licensing  it.  The  secretary  said,  he  would  read  it  all  himself;  so 
this  obliged  me  to  a  longer  stay  than  I  intended.  Sir  Ellis  Leighton  carried  me  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  with  whom  I  passed  almost  a  whole  night,  and  happened  so  fiir  to 
please  him  that  he,  who  was  apt  to  be  fired  with  a  new  acquaintance,  gave  such  a  character 
of  me  to  the  king,  that  ever  after  that  he  took  much  notice  of  me,  and  said  he  would  hear 
me  preach.  He  seemed  weU  pleased  with  my  sermon ;  and  epoke  of  it  in  a  strain  that  drew 
much  envy  on  me. 

He  ordered  me  to  be  sworn  a  chaplain,  and  admitted  me  to  a  long  private  audience,  that 
lasted  above  an  hour,  in  which  I  took  all  the  freedom  with  him,  that  I  thought  became  my 
profession.  He  run  me  into  a  long  discourse  about  the  authority  of  the  church,  which  he 
thought  we  made  much  of  in  our  disputes  with  the  dissenters,  and  then  took  it  all  away 
when  we  dealt  with  the  papists.  I  saw  plainly  what  he  aimed  at  in  this,  and  I  quickly 
convinced  him  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  an  authority  of  government  in 
things  indifferent,  and  a  pretence  to  infallibility.  He  complained  heavily  of  the  bishops  for 
neglecting  the  true  concerns  of  the  church,  and  following  courts  so  much,  and  being  so 
engaged  in  parties.  I  went  through  some  other  things  with  relation  to  his  course  of  life, 
and  entered  into  many  particulars  with  much  freedom.  He  bore  it  all  very  well,  and 
thanked  me  for  it ;  some  things  he  freely  condemned,  such  as  living  with  another  man's 
wife ;  other  things  he  excused,  and  thought  ^*  God  would  not  damn  a  man  for  a  little  irregu- 
lar pleasure."^  He  seemed  to  take  all  I  had  said  very  kindly ;  and  during  my  stay  at 
court  he  used  me  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  I  was  considered  as  a  man  growing  into  a 
high  degree  of  favour. 

At  the  same  time  lord  Aucram,  a  Scotch  earl,  b\it  of  a  small  fortune,  and  of  no  principles, 
cither  as  to  religion  or  virtue,  whose  wife  was  a  papist,  and  himself  a  member  of  tiie  house 
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of  oommonfl,  (old  the  duke  that  I  had  a  great  interest  in  Scotland,  and  might  do  him  serrioe 
in  that  kingdom.  He  depended  on  duke  Lauderdale,  but  hated  him,  because  he  did  nothing 
for  him.  We  were  acquainted  there ;  and  he  having  studied  the  most  divinity  of  any  'man 
of  quality  I  ever  knew,  we  found  many  subjects  of  discourse.  He  saw  I  did  not  flatter 
duke  Lauderdale,  and  he  fancied  he  might  make  a  tool  of  me.  So  he  seemed  to  wonder 
that  I  had  not  been  carried  to  wait  on  the  duke  (of  York),  and  brought  me  a  message  from 
him,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me ;  and  upon  that  he  carried  me  to  him.  The  duke 
received  me  very  graciously.  Lord  Ancram  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  affiurs  of  Scotland ;  but  I  avoided  that,  and  very  bluntly  entered  into  much 
discourse  with  him  about  matters  of  religion.  He  said  some  of  the  common  things,  of  the 
necessity  of  having  but  one  church,  otherwise  we  saw  what  swarms  of  sects  did  rise  up  on 
our  revolt  from  Rome,  and  these  had  raised  many  rebellions  and  the  shedding  much  blood ; 
and  he  named  both  his  father's  death,  and  his  great-grandmother^s,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He 
also  turned  to  some  passages  in  Heylin's  History  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  had  lying  by 
him ;  and  the  passages  were  marked,  to  show  upon  what  motives  and  principles  men  were 
led  into  the  changes  that  were  then  made.  I  enlarged  upon  all  these  puticulars,  and 
showed  him  the  progress  that  ignorance  and  superstition  had  made  in  many  dark  ages,  and 
how  much  bloodshed  was  occasioned  by  the  papal  pretensions ;  for  all  which  the  opinion  of 
in&Ilibility  was  a  source  never  to  be  exhausted.  And  I  spoke  long  to  such  things  as  were 
best  suited  to  his  temper  and  his  capacity.  I  saw  lord  Ancram  helped  him  all  he  could,  by 
which  I  perceived  how  he  made  his  court ;  for  which,  when  I  reproached  him  afterwards, 
he  said  it  was  ill-breeding  in  me  to  press  so  hard  on  a  prince.  The  duke,  upon  this  conver* 
sation,  expressed  such  a  hking  to  me,  that  he  ordered  me  to  come  oft  to  him ;  and  afterwards 
he  allowed  me  to  come  to  him  in  a  private  way,  as  oft  as  I  pleased.  He  desired  to  know 
the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Scotland.  I  told  him  how  little  that  kingdom  could  be  depended  on. 
I  turned  the  discourse  often  to  matters  of  religion.  He  broke  it  very  gently ;  for  he  was 
not  at  all  rough  in  private  conversation.  He  wished  I  would  let  those  matters  alone ;  I 
might  be  too  hard  for  him  and  silence  him,  but  I  could  never  convince  him.  I  told  hinx  it 
was  a  thing  he  could  never  answer  to  God,  nor  the  world,  that,  being  bom  and  baptised  in 
our  church,  and  having  his  fathers  last  orders  to  continue  stedfast  in  it,  he  had  sufferea 
himself  to  be  seduced,  and  as  it  were  stolen  out  of  it,  hearing  only  one  side,  without  offering 
his  scruples  to  our  divines,  or  hearing  what  they  had  to  say  in  answer  to  them ;  and  that 
he  was  now  so  fixed  in  his  popery,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  examine  the  matter.  He 
aafd  to  me,  he  had  oft»n  picqueered  out  (that  was  his  word)  on  Sheldon,  and  some  other 
bishops;  by  whose  answers  he  could  not  but  conclude,  that  they  were  much  nearer  the 
church  of  Rome  than  some  of  us  young  men  were. 

Stillingfleet  had  a  little  before  this  time  published  a  book  of  the  idolatry  and  fanaticism 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Upon  that  the  duke  said,  he  asked  Sheldon  if  it  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England,  that  Roman  catholics  were  idolaters :  who  answered  him,  it 
was  not ;  but  that  young  men  of  parts  would  be  popular,  and  such  a  charge  was  the  way 
to  it.  He  at  that  time  shewed  me  the  duchess's  paper,  that  has  been  since  printed ;  it  was 
aU  written  with  her  own  hand.  He  gave  me  leave  to  read  it  twice  over,  but  would  not 
suffer  me  to  copy  it.  And  upon  the  mention  made  in  it  of  her  having  spoken  to  the  bishops 
concerning  some  of  her  scruples,  and  that  she  had  such  answers  from  them  as  confirmed  and 
heightened  them,  I  went  from  him  to  Morley,  as  was  said  formerly,  and  had  from  him  the 
answer  there  set  down.  I  asked  the  duke's  leave  to  bring  doctor  Stillingfleet  to  him.  He 
was  averse  to  it ;  and  said,  it  would  make  much  noise,  and  could  do  no  good.  I  told  him, 
even  the  noise  would  have  a  good  effect ;  it  would  shew  he  was  not  so  obstinate,  but  that  he 
was  willing  to  hear  our  divines.  I  pressed  it  much,  for  it  became  necessary  to  me,  on  my 
own  account,  to  clear  myself  from  the  suspicion  of  popery,  which  this  extraordinary  favour 
had  dravm  upon  me.  I  at  last  prevailed  with  the  duke  to  consent  to  it :  and  he  assigned 
■wn  hour  of  audience.  Stillingfieet  went  very  readily,  though  he  had  no  hopes  of  success. 
We  were  about  two  hours  with  him,  and  went  over  most  of  the  points  of  controversy. 
StiUiDgfleet  thought,  the  point  that  would  go  the  easiest,  and  be  the  b^  understood  by  him, 
the  papal  pretensions  to  a  power  over  princes,  in  deposing  them,  and  giving  their  domi- 
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nioim  to  others :  and  upon  that  he  shewed  him,  that  poperjr  was  cakdlaied  to  maike  the 
pope  the  sovereign  of  all  Christendom.  The  duke  shifted  the  discourse  from  one  point  to 
another ;  and  did  not  seem  to  belieye  the  matters  of  iact  and  history  alleged  hy  us.  So  we 
desired  he  would  call  for  some  priests,  and  hear  us  diBcourse  of  those  matters  with  them  in 
his  presence.  He  declined  this ;  and  said,  it  wonld  make  a  noise.  He  assured  us,  he  desired 
nothing  but  to  foUow  his  own  conscience,  whieh  he  imposed  on  nobody  else,  and  that  he 
would  ueyer  attempt  to  alter  the  established  religion.  He  loved  to  repeat  this  often ;  but 
when  I  was  alone  with  him,  I  warned  him  of  the  great  difficulties  his  religion  was  likely  to 
cast  him  into.  This  was  no  good  argument  to  make  him  change ;  but  it  was  certainly  a 
very  good  argument  to  make  him  consider  the  matter  so  well,  that  he  might  be  sure  he  was 
in  the  right.  He  objected  to  me  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  point  of  sub- 
mission, and  of  passive  obedience.  I  told  him,  there  was  no  trusting  to  a  disputable  opinion : 
there  were  also  distinctions  and  reserves,  even  in  those  who  had  asserted  these  points  the 
most ;  and  it  was  very  certain,  that  when  men  saw  a  visible  danger  of  being  first  undone, 
and  then  burnt,  they  would  be  inclined  to  the  shortest  way  of  arguing,  and  to  save  them- 
selves the  best  way  they  could ;  interest  and  self-preservation  were  powerful  motives.  He 
did  very  often  assure  me,  he  was  against  all  violent  methods,  and  idl  persecution  for  con- 
science sake,  and  was  better  furnished  to  speak  well  on  that  head,  than  on  any  other.  I 
told  him,  all  he  could  say  that  way  would  do  him  little  service ;  for  the  words  of  princes 
were  looked  on  as  arts  to  lay  men  asleep :  and  they  had  generally  regarded  them  so  little 
themselves,  that  they  ought  not  to  expect  that  others  should  have  great  regard  to  them.  I 
added,  he  was  now  of  a  religion  in  which  others  had  the  keeping  of  his  consdenoe,  who 
would  now  hide  from  him  this  point  of  their  religion,  since  it  was  not  safe  to  own  it,  till 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  put  it  in  practice :  and  whenever  that  time  should  come,  I  was 
sure  that  the  principles  of  their  church  must  carry  him  to  all  the  extremities  of  extirpation- 
I  carried  a  volume  of  judge  Crook's  to  him,  in  which  it  is  reported,  that  king  James  had  once  in 
council  complained  of  a  slander  cast  on  him,  as  if  he  was  inclined  to  change  his  religion ;  and 
had  solemnly  vindicated  himself  from  the  imputation ;  and  prayed,  that  if  any  should  ever 
spring  out  of  his  loins  that  should  maintain  any  other  religion  than  that  which  he  truly  main- 
tained and  professed,  that  Qod  would  take  him  out  of  the  veorld.  He  read  it ;  but  it  made  no 
impression :  and  when  I  urged  him  with  some  things  in  his  iaihei^s  book,  he  gave  me  the 
account  of  it  that  was  fonnerly  mentioned.  He  entered  into  great  freedom  with  me  about  all 
his  affiurs ;  and  he  shewed  me  the  journals  he  took  of  business  every  day  with  his  own  hand ;  a 
method,  he  said,  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  set  him  on.  The  duchess  had  begun  to  write  his 
Ufe.  £[e  shewed  me  a  part  of  it  in  a  thin  volume  in  folio.  I  read  some  <^  it,  and  found  it 
vmtten  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  *.  He  told  me,  he  intended  to  trust  me  with  his  joumala, 
thatlmightdrawahistory  out  of  them  :  and  thus,  in  a  few  weeki^  time,  I  had  got  far  into  his 
confidence.  He  did  also  allow  me  to  speak  to  him  of  the  irregularities  of  his  life,  some  of 
which  he  very  freely  confessed :  and  when  I  urged  him,  how  such  a  course  of  life  did  agree 
with  the  seal  he  shewed  in  his  religion,  he  answered,  ^^  must  a  man  be  <^no  religion  unless  he 
is  a  saint  ?  "  Yet  he  bore  my  freedom  very  gently,  and  Beemed  to  like  me  the  better  for  it.  My 
favour  with  him  grew  to  be  the  observation  of  the  whole  court.  Lord  Ancram  said,  ^^  I  might 
be  what  I  pleased,  if  I  would  be  a  little  sofWr  in  the  points  of  rebgion."  Sir  Ellis  Leighton 
brought  me  a  message  from  F.  Sheldon,  and  some  of  his  priests,  assuring  me,  they  heard  so 
'well  of  me,  that  they  offiared  me  their  service.  He  pressed  me  to  improve  my  present 
advantages  to  the  making  my  fortune :  the  see  of  Durham  was  then  vacant ;  and  he  was 
confident  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  for  me  to  compass  it.  But  I  had  none  of  those  views, 
and  so  was  not  moved  by  them.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  asked  me,  what  I  meant  in 
being  so  much  about  the  duke  ?  If  I  feneied  I  could  change  him  in  point  of  religion,  I 
knew  him  and  the  world  very  little :  if  I  had  a  mind  to  raise  myselfi  a  sure  method  for  that 


*  Theie  pipen,  bey<m4  a  doubt,  afforded  materUb  to  affain  at  this  poiod.    In  the  introductioii  to  Fox's  ^  Hb- 
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was,  to  talk  to  him  of  the  lefoiraation,  as  a  thing  done  in  heat  and  haste,  and  that  in  a 
calmer  time  it  might  be  fit  to  review  it  all.  He  said,  I  needed  go  no  farther ;  for  such  an 
intimation  would  certainly  raise  me :  and  when  I  was  positive  not  to  enter  into  sach  a  com- 
pUance,  he  told  me,  he  knew  courts  better  than  I  did :  princes  thought  their  &vours  wei^  no 
ordinary  things ;  they  expected  great  submissions  in  return,  otherwise  they  thought  they 
were  despised :  and  I  would  feel  the  ill  effects  of  the  favour  I  then  had,  if  I  did  not  strike 
into  some  compliances :  and,  since  I  was  resolved  against  these,  he  advised  me  to  withdraw 
from  the  court,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  imputed  this  to  his  hatred  of  the  duke ;  but  I  found 
afterwards  the  advice  was  sound  and  good.  I  likewise  saw  those  things  in  the  duke's 
temper,  from  which  I  concluded,  I  could  not  maintain  an  interest  in  him  long.  He  was  for 
subjects  submitting  in  all  things  to  the  king's  notions ;  and  thought,  that  idl  who  opposed 
him,  or  his  ministers  in  parliament,  were  rebels  in  their  hearts ;  and  he  hated  all  popular 
things,  as  below  the  dignity  of  a  kincf-  He  was  much  sharpened  at  that  time  by  Uie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  conmions. 

In  the  former  sesnon  it  was  known  that  he  was  treating  a  marriage  with  the  archduchess, 
and  yet  no  address  was  made  to  the  king  to  hinder  his  marrying  a  papist :  his  honour  was 
not  then  engaged ;  so  it  had  been  seasonable,  and  to  good  purpose,  to  have  moved  in  it  then  : 
but  now  he  was  married  by  proxy,  and  lord  Peterborough  had  brought  the  lady  to  Paris. 
Yet  the  house  of  commons  resolved  to  follow  the  pattern  the  king  of  France  had  lately  set. 
He  treated  with  the  elector  Palatine  for  a  marriage  between  his  brother  and  the  elector's 
daughter ;  in  which  one  of  the  conditions  agreed  to  was,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  her  reh'gion,  and  have  a  private  oratory  for  the  exercise  of  it.  When  she  came  on  her 
way  as  far  as  Metz,  an  order  was  sent  to  stop  her,  till  she  was  better  instructed :  upon 
which  she  changed,  at  least  as  to  outward  appearance.  It  is  true,  the  court  of  France  gave 
it  out  that  the  elector  had  consented  to  this  method,  for  the  saving  his  o¥m  honour ;  and  he 
had  given  the  world  cause  to  believe  he  was  capable  of  that,  though  he  continued  openly  to 
deny  it.  The  house  of  commons  resolved  to  follow  this  precedent,  and  to  make  an  address 
to  the  king,  to  stop  tlie  princess  of  Modena's  coming  to  England  till  she  should  change  her 
religion.  Upon  this  the  duke  moved  the  king  to  prorogue  the  parliament  for  a  week  :  and 
a  commission  was  oidered  for  it.  The  duke  went  to  the  house  on  that  day  to  press  the 
calling  up  the  commons,  before  they  could  have  time  to  go  on  to  business.  Some  peers  were 
to  be  brought  in.  The  duke  pressed  lord  Shaftesbury  to  put  that  off,  and  to  prorogue  the 
parliament.  He  said  coldly  to  him,  there  was  no  haste ;  but  the  commons  made  more  haste, 
for  they  quickly  came  to  a  vote  for  stopping  the  marriage ;  and  by  this  means  they  were 
engaged,  (having  put  such  an  affront  on  the  duke)  to  proceed  farther.  He  presently  told 
me  how  the  matter  went,  and  how  the  lord  chancellor  had  used  him ;  he  was  confident  the 
king  would  take  the  seals  irom  him,  if  he  could  not  manage  the  sessions  so  as  to  procure  him 
money,  of  wliich  there  was  indeed  small  appearance.  I  told  him,  I  looked  on  that  as  a  fatal 
thing,  if  the  commons  began  once  to  affront  him ;  that  would  have  a  sad  train  of  conse- 
quences, as  soon  as  they  thought  it  necessary  for  their  own  preservation,  to  secure  themselves 
from  falling  under  his  revenges.  He  said,  he  was  resolved  to  stand  his  ground,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  king  in  every  thing :  he  would  never  take  off  an  enemy ;  but  he  would  let  all  the 
world  see,  tliat  he  was  ready  to  forgive  every  one  that  should  come  off  from  his  opposition^ 
and  make  applications  to  him.  When  the  week  of  the  prorogation  was  ended,  the  session 
-was  opened  by  a  speech  of  the  king's,  which  had  such  various  strains  in  it,  that  it  was  plain 
it  was  made  by  different  persons.  The  duke  told  me  that  lord  Clarendon,  during  his  &vour, 
had  penned  all  the  king's  speeches ;  but  that  now  they  were  composed  in  the  cabinet,  one 
minister  putting  in  one  period,  while  another  made  another ;  so  that  all  was  not  of  a  piece. 
He  told  me  lord  Arlington  was  almost  dead  with  fear ;  but  lord  Shaftesbury  reckoned  him- 
self gone  at  court,  and  acted  more  roundly.  In  his  speech  he  studied  to  correct  liis  Delenda 
eai  Carikago  *,  applying  it  to  the  Lovestein  party  f ,  whom  he  called  the  Carthaginians :  but 
this  made  him  as  ridiculoas  as  the  other  had  made  him  odious.  The  house  of  commons  took 
up  again  the  matter  of  the  duke's  marriage,  and  moved  for  an  address  about  it.    But  it  was 

*  A  qnotetkni  he  bad  made  me  of  when  spealdnK  of    holder,  and  ao  called  from  Lovestein  Castle,  in  which  the 
r  VBor  with  HoDaiid.    See  p^  229.  old  prince  of  Orange  had  imprisoned  aome  of  the  Scatca 

f  Thia  WB8  a  party  in  Holbnd  against  having  a  stadt-     who  oppoaed  ham. 
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said,  the  king's  honour  was  engaged  :  yet  they  addressed  to  him  against  it ;  bnt  the  king 
made  them  no  answer  *.  By  that  time  I  had  obtained  a  licence  of  secretary  Coyentiy  for 
my  hook,  which  the  king  said  should  be  printed  at  his  charge. 

But  now  I  must  give  an  account  of  a  storm  raised  against  myself,  the  effects  of  which 
were  very  sensible  to  me  for  many  years.  The  duke  of  Lauderdale  had  kept  the  Scotch 
nation  in  such  a  dependence  on  himself,  that  he  was  not  pleased  with  any  of  them  that  made 
an  acquaintance  in  England,  and  least  of  all  in  the  court :  nor  could  he  endure  that  any  of 
them  should  apply  themselves  to  the  king  or  the  duke,  but  through  him.  So  he  looked  on 
the  favour  I  had  got  into  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  His  duchess  questioned  me  about  it. 
Tliose  who  know  what  court  jealousies  are  will  easily  believe  that  I  must  have  said  some- 
what to  satisfy  them,  or  break  with  them.  I  told  her  what  was  very  true  as  to  the  duke, 
that  my  conversation  with  him  was  about  religion ;  and  that  with  the  king  I  had  talked  of 
the  course  of  life  he  led.  I  observed  a  deep  jealousy  of  me  in  them  both,  especially,  because 
I  could  not  go  with  them  to  Scotland.  I  said  I  would  follow  as  soon  as  the  secretary  would 
dispatch  me.  And  as  soon  as  that  was  done  I  took  post,  and  by  a  great  fall  of  snow  was 
stopped  by  the  way ;  but  I  unhappily  got  to  Edinburgh  the  night  before  the  parliament  met. 
Duke  Hamilton,  and  many  others,  told  me  how  strangely  duke  Lauderdale  talked  of  my 
interest  at  court,  as  if  I  was  ready  to  turn  papist.  Duke  Hamilton  also  told  me  they  were 
resolved  next  day  to  attack  duke  Lauderdale,  and  his  whole  administration  in  parliament. 
I  was  troubled  at  this,  and  argued  with  him  against  the  fitness  of  it  all  I  could :  but  he 
said  he  was  engaged.  The  earls  of  Rothes,  Argyle,  and  Tweedale,  and  all  the  cavalier  party, 
had  promised  to  stick  by  him.  I  told  him,  what  afterwards  happened,  that  most  of  these 
would  make  their  own  terms,  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch ;  and  the  load  would  lie  on  him. 
When  I  saw  the  thing  was  past  remedy,  I  resolved  to  go  home,  and  follow  my  studies,  since 
I  could  not  keep  duke  Lauderdale  and  him  any  longer  in  a  good  understanding. 

Next  day,  when  the  parliament  was  opened,  the  king's  letter  was  read,  desiring  their 
assistance  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  Holland,  and  assuring  them  of  his  affection  to  them 
in  very  kind  words.  This  was  seconded  by  duke  Lauderdale  in  a  long  speech :  and  imme- 
diately it  was  moved  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  king's  letter,  as 
was  usual.  Duke  Hamilton  moved,  that  the  state  of  the  nation  might  be  first  considered, 
that  so  they  might  see  what  grievances  they  had :  and  he  hinted  at  some.  And  then,  as  it 
had  'been  laid,  about  twenty  men,  one  after  another,  spoke  to  several  particulars.  Some 
mentioned  the  salt,  others  the  tobacco,  and  the  brandy :  some  complained  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  others  of  the  coin.  With  this  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  struck,  as  one 
dead ;  for  he  had  raised  his  credit  at  court  by  the  opinion  of  his  having  all  Scotland  in  his 
hand,  and  in  a  dependence  on  him  :  so  a  discovery  of  this  want  of  credit  with  us  he  saw 
must  sink  him  there.  He  had  not  looked  for  this,  though  I  had  warned  him  of  a  great  deal 
of  it :  but  he  reflecting  on  that,  and  on  the  credit  I  had  got  at  court,  and  on  the  haste  I 
made  in  my  journey,  and  my  coming  critically  the  night  before  the  session  opened  ;  he  laid 
all  this  together,  and  fancied  I  was  sent  on  design,  as  the  agent  of  the  party,  and  that  the 
licensing  ray  book  was  only  a  blind :  he  believed  sir  Robert  Murray  had  laid  it,  and  that  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  managed  it ;  and  because  it  was  a  common  artifice  of  king  Charles's 
ministers  to  put  the  miscarriage  of  affaiirs  upon  some  accident,  that  had  not  been  foreseen  by 
them,  bnt  sliould  be  provided  against  for  the  future,  he  assured  the  king  that  I  had  been  the 
incendiary,  that  I  had  my  uncle's  temper  in  me,  and  that  I  must  be  subdued,  otherwise  I 
would  embroil  all  his  affairs.  The  king  took  all  things  of  that  kind  easily  from  his  minis- 
ters, without  hearing  any  thing  to  the  contrary ;  for  he  was  wont  to  say,  all  apologies  were 
lies  :  upon  which  one  said  to  him  once,  then  he  would  always  believe  the  first  lie.  But  all 
this  was  much  increased,  when  duke  Lauderdale  upon  his  coming  up  told  the  king,  that  I 
had  boasted  to  his  wife  of  the  freedom  that  I  had  used  with  him,  upon  his  course  of  life. 
With  this  the  king  was  highly  offended,  or  at  least  he  made  much  use  of  it,  to  justify  many 
hard  things  that  he  said  of  me ;  and  for  many  years  he  allowed  himself  a  very  free  scope  in 

*  The  second  addrets  to  the  king  against  this  marriage  erery  measure  that  tended    to  strengthen  the  Roman 

of  the  duke  of  York,  was  voted  h?  a  majority  of  one  catholic  interest     The  debate,  which  was  long  and  ani. 

hundred  and  eighty.foar  against  eighty-eight;  affording  mated,  and  the  addrets  voted,  are  given  in  Gray*t  Debatfi^ 

decisive  evidence  of  the  strong  and  general  fieeliug  against  ii.  190.  214. 
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talking  of  me.  I  was  oertaiiily  to  blame  for  the  freedom  I  had  used  with  the  duchess  of 
Lauderdale ;  but  I  was  surprised  by  her  question,  and  I  could  not  bring  mjself  to  tell  a  lie. 
80  I  had  no  other  shift  ready  to  satisfy  her.  But  the  duke  (of  York)  kept  up  still  a  very 
good  opinion  of  me.  I  went  home  to  Glasgow,  where  I  prosecuted  my  studies  till  the  June 
following,  when  I  went  again  to  London. 

Duke  Lauderdale  put  off  the  session  of  parliament  for  some  time,  and  called  a  council,  in 
which  he  said  great  complaints  had  been  made  in  parliament  of  grievances :  he  had  full 
authority  to  redress  them  all  in  the  king's  name ;  therefore  he  charged  the  privy  councillors 
to  lay  all  things  of  that  kind  before  that  board,  and  not  to  carry  them  before  any  other 
assembly  till  they  saw  what  redress  was  to  be  had  there.  Duke  Hamilton  said,  the  regular 
way  of  complaints  was  to  make  them  in  parliament,  which  only  could  redress  them  effec- 
tually ;  since  the  putting  them  down  by  the  authority  of  council  was  only  laying  them  aside 
for  a  while,  till  a  fitter  opportunity  was  found  to  take  them  up  again.  Upon  this  duke 
Lauderdale  protested  that  he  was  ready  in  the  king's  name  to  give  the  subject  ease  and 
freedom,  and  that  those  who  would  not  assist  and  concur  with  him  in  this,  were  wanting  in 
duty  and  respect  to  the  king ;  and  since  he  saw  the  matter  of  the  salt,  the  tobacco,  and  the 
brandy,  had  raised  much  clamour,  he  would  quash  these.  But  the  party  had  a  mind  to 
have  the  instruments  of  their  oppression  punished,  as  well  as  the  oppression  itself  removed, 
and  were  resolved  to  have  these  things  condemned  by  some  ezemplaiy  punishments,  and  to 
pursue  duke  Lauderdale  and  his  party  with  this  clamour. 

Next  session  of  parliament  new  complaints  were  offered.  Duke  Lauderdale  said,  these 
ought  to  be  made  first  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  to  whom  all  petitions  and  motions  ought 
to  be  made  first ;  and  that  they  were  the  only  judges,  what  matters  were  fit  to  be  brought 
into  parliament.  The  other  side  said,  they  were  only  a  committee  of  parliament,  to  put 
motions  into  the  form  of  acts,  but  that  the  parliament  had  still  an  entire  authority  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  In  this  debate  they  had  the  reason  of  things  on  their 
side  ;  but  the  words  of  the  act  favoured  duke  Lauderdale.  So  he  lodged  it  now  where  he 
wished  it  might  be,  in  a  point  of  prerogative.  He  valued  himsejf  to  the  king  on  this,  that 
he  had  drawn  the  act  that  settled  the  power  of  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  who  being  all  upon 
the  matter  named  by  the  king,  it  was  of  great  concern  to  him  to  maintain  that,  as  the  check 
upon  factious  spirits  there ;  which  would  be  no  sooner  let  go,  than  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land would  grow  as  unquiet,  as  a  house  of  commons  was  in  England ;  that  was  a  consideration 
which  at  this  time  had  great  weight  with  the  king.  I  now  return  to  give  an  account  of  this 
yeai^s  session  in  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  it,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  earls  of  Shaftcsbuiy  and  Arlington,  and 
secretary  Coventry,  offered  an  advice  to  the  king,  for  sending  the  duke  for  some  time  from 
the  court,  as  a  good  expedient  both  for  himself  and  the  duke.  The  king  hearkened  so  far  to 
it,  that  he  sent  them  to  move  it  to  the  duke.  He  was  highly  incensed  at  it :  he  said  he 
would  obey  all  the  king^s  orders,  but  would  look  on  those  as  his  enemies,  who  offered  him 
such  advices.  And  he  never  forgave  this  to  any  of  them ;  no,  not  to  Coventry,  for  all  his 
good  opinion  of  him.  He  pressed  the  king  vehemently  to  take  the  seals  from  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  So  it  was  done  :  and  they  were  given  to  Finch,  then  attorney-general,  made 
afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham  *.     He  was  a  man  of  probity,  and  well  versed  in  the  laws. 

*  There  is  retaon  to  believe  that  the  earl  of  Shaftei-  niegnty ;  but  at  the  mme  time  it  ia  always  just  to  belioTe 

bury,  in  promoting  the  alliance  with  France  and  sanction,  a  man  honest  until  he  is  proved  to  be  a  Icnave.     The  earl 

inf  the  dedaiation  for  toleration,  had  for  hia  object  the  unquestionably  was  prone  to  be  too  energetic  in  the  sup. 

braalung  down  that  spirit  of  bigotry  which  was  then  so  port  he  gave  to  the  policy  he  advocated.     There  was  no 

prevalent ;  but  he  found  public  opinion  was  too  strong  necessity  to  destroy  the  power  of  Holland,  as  he  seemed  to 

to  be  suecessfnlly  opposed  by  individual  talent;  probably  imply  in  his  quotation-lD^/iffncbi  est  Carthago — neither 

still  more  was  he  influenced  to  change  ,his  measures,  was  there  now  any  immediate  necessity  to  intrigue  with 

by  obeerving  that  public  opinion  was  rq[ht  in  considering  the  prince  of  Orange  to  support  the  protestant  interest 

that  the  king  and  the  duke  would  not  be  content  with  against  the  designs  of  the  lung  and  the  duke  of  York, 

tolemdon  for  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  but  aimed  at  Sir  William  Temple  suspects  he  did. — Temple's  Works, 

arqoiring  (or  it  the  ascendancy.    He  therefore  directed  his  i.  394.  foL     At  all  events,  his  proposition  for  the  exile  of 

eneigies  to  prevent  this  greater  evil ;  and  in  doing  so,  had  the  duke  of  York  was  su|g;ested  by  a  desire  to  support  the 

to  oppose  measures  whieh  he  had  originally  supported,  established  church  party ;  and,  as  stated  above,  it  lost  him 

This  oust  justify  a  foipidon  of  a  man's  consistency  and  the  chancellorship.   Echard  thus  relates  the  circumstouces. 
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He  was  long  much  admired  for  his  eloquence,  but  it  was  laboured  and  oflfbcted ;  and  he  saw 
it  OS  much  despised  before  he  died.  He  had  no  sort  of  knowledge  in  foreign  affi^irs ;  and  yet 
l^e  loved  to  talk  of  them  perpetually ;  by  which  he  exposed  himself  to  those  who  understood 
them.  He  thought  he  was  bound  to  justify  the  court  in  all  debates  in  the  house  of  lords, 
which  he  did  with  the  vehemence  of  a  pleader,  rather  than  with  the  solemnity  of  a  senator. 
He  was  an  incorrupt  judge,  and  in  his  court  he  could  resist  the  strongest  applications,  even 
from  Uie  king  himself  though  he  did  it  no  where  dse.  He  was  too  eloquent  on  the  bench, 
ill  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  common  conversation.  One  thing  deserves  to  be  remembered  of 
him :  he  took  great  care  of  filling  the  church  livings  that  belonged  to  the  seal  with  worthy 
men ;  and  he  obliged  them  all  to  residence  *•  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  now  at  liberty  to  open 
himself  against  the  court,  which  he  did  with  as  little  reserve  as  decency. 

The  house  of  commons  were  resolved  to  fall  on  all  the  ministry.  They  began  with  duke 
Lauderdale,  and  voted  an  address  to  remove  him  from  the  king's  councilB  and  presence  for 
ever.  They  went  next  upon  the  duke  of  Buckingluun ;  and,  it  being  moved  in  his  name, 
that  the  house  would  hear  him,  he  was  suffered  to  come  to  the  house.  The  first  day  of  his 
being  before  tlicm  he  fell  into  such  a  disorder,  that  he  pretended  he  was  taken  ill,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  again.  Next  day  he  was  more  composed.  He  justified  his  own  designs, 
laying  all  the  ill  counsels  upon  others,  chiefly  on  lord  Arlington ;  intimating  plainly  that  the 
root  of  all  errors  was  in  the  king  and  the  duke.  He  said  hunting  was  a  good  diversion,  but 
if  a  man  would  hunt  with  a  brace  of  lobsters,  he  would  have  but  iU  sport.  He  hod  used 
that  figure  to  myself,  but  had  then  applied  it  to  prince  Rupert  and  lord  Arlington :  but  it 
was  now  understood  to  go  higher.  His  speech  signified  nothing  towards  the  saving  of  him- 
self;  but  it  lost  him  the  king's  favour  so  entirdy,  that  he  never  recovered  it  afterwards. 
Lord  Arlington  was  next  attacked ;  he  appeared  also  before  the  commons,  and  spoke  much 
better  than  was  expected ;  he  excused  himself,  but  without  blaming  the  king :  and  this  had  so 
good  on  effect,  that  though  he,  as  secretory  of  state,  was  more  exposed  than  any  other,  by  tlie 
many  warrants  and  orders  he  had  signed,  yet  he  was  acquitted,  though  by  a  small  majority. 

Tho  earl  mt  sent  for  to  court  on  a  Sunday  morning,  as  when  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  dvil  htw,  to  giye  him  a 

was  sir  Honeage  Finch,  the  attomej-goneral,  to  whom  the  gentle  rehnke,  by  nying,  **  the  unii^rnty  wiahed  they  had 

seals  wore  promised.    As  soon  as  the  earl  came  he  retired  more  ooU^^es,  and  more  chambers  in  which  to  entertain 

with  tho  kii^  into  the  closet,  while  the  prevailing  party  their  guests,  but  by  no  means  any  more  chimneys.**    In 

waited  in  triumph  to  see  him  rctiro  without  the  purse.  1670,  he  became  attorney-general  and  lord  keeper,  as 

His  lordship  being  slone  with  the  king,  said, "  Sir,  I  know  mcnrioned  above,  in  November,  1673.    Shortly  after  he 

yon  intend  to  give  the  sesls  to  the  attorney-general,  but  was  created  lord  Daventry,  and  in  December,  1675,  the 

I  am  sure  your  majesty  never  intended  to  dismiss  me  with  higher  officisl  title  of  lord  high  chancellor  was  conferred 

contempt.*'    Tho  king,  who  oould  not  do  an  ill-natured  upon  him.  -^In  1681,  he  was  advanced  in  the  poer^fe  to 

thing,  replied,  *'  (}od*s  fish,  my  lord,  I  will  not  do  it  the  title  of  earl  of  Nottingham,  hut  he  did   not  long 

with  any  circumstances  that  may  look  like  an  affiront.**-^  enjoy  this  honour*  for  be  died  the  year  following.     As  a 

**  Then,  Sir,**  said  the  earl,  '*  I  desire  your  majesty  will  statesman,  though  inclining  too  much  to  the  cniaiigement 

permit  me  to  carry  the  sisals  before  you  to  chapel,  and  of  the  crown's  prerogative,  yet  he  conducted  himielf  with 

send  for  them  afterwards  from  my  house.'*     To  this  the  such  modcmtion  and  manifest  integrity,  that  no  one  ever 

king  readily  consented,  and  the  earl  entertained  tho  king  rused  against  him  a  diqwraging  voice.    As  judge  of  the 

with  news,  and  other  diverting  stories,  until  the  very  highest  court  of  equity,  ho  was  deserving  the  greatest  prsise 

minute  he  was  to  go  to  the  chspcl,  purposely  to  keep  tho  that  can  be  uttered  for  his  unflincliing,  unbiassed  peiform- 

courtiers  and  his  successor  upon  the  lack  for  fear  he  should  anco  of  his  duty.    Concurrent  circumstances  **  enaUed 

prevail  upon  the  king  to  change  his  mind   '  Tlie  king  and  him,  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  to  build  asystcm  of  juris- 

the  earl  csmo  out  of  tho  closet  talldng  togother,and  smiling  prudence  and  jurisdiction  upon  wide  and  rational  founda- 

as  they  went  to  chapel,  which  surprised  every  one,  and  tions,  which  have  also  been  extended  and  improved  by 

Bome  ran  immediately  to  teU  the  duko  of  York  all  their  many  great  men,  who  have  since  presided  in  cliauoery  ; 

measures  were  broken.     The  attomey-genersl  was  said  to  and  from  thai  time  to  this»  the  power  and  business  of  tiie 

be  inconsolable. — Eehard's  Hist,  of  England,  898.  court  have   amazingly  increaaod.*' — ^Blackstone*s   Com- 

*  Hene^  Finch  derived  both  his  names  from  his  menu  iii.  p.  55;  Wood's  Athenn,  ii.  718;  Biog.  Britan- 

Ihther,  recodler  of  London.     He  was  bom  in  1621,  edn-  nica.     Dryden,  in  his  **  Abialom  and  Achitophcl,"  cha- 

cated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Chiistehnich,  Oxford ;  racterises  ^is  great  equity  lawyer  under  the  name  of  Amri, 

and  went  to  tho  Inner  Temple  about  the  year  1638,  of  and  only  tells  in  verse,  what  others  have  tcoordod  in 

which  inn  he  in  sueoesdon  was  barrister,  nadery  bencher,  prose,  by  saying— 
and  trossurer.     At  the  restoration  he  was  made  solidtor- 

gencial  and  a  baronet.    Anthony  Wood  gives  a  long  list  **  Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem, 

of  tho  dignitaries*  including  the  king,  that  ho  entertained  Were  coasted  all,  and  fcthom*d  all  by  him  : 

when  reader  of  the  Temple  in  1661.  ^  The  same  year  he  No  rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mjvtic  fense, 

was  elected  the  representative  in  parUament  of  Oxford  So  just»  and  with  such  charms  of  eloquence : 

univendty,  but  not  voting  for  its  exemption  from  the  To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  belong, — 

hoarth-tax,  he  gave  an  opportunity  to  its  public  Mstor  With  Moses'  inspiration,  Aanm*s  tongue.*^ 
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Bat  the  care  he  took  tc  preserve  himselfy  and  his  success  in  it^  lost  him  his  high  fevoiir  with 
the  king,  as  the  duke  was  out  of  measure  offmded  at  him :  so  he  quitted  his  post,  and  was 
made  lord  chamherlain  *. 

The  house  of  commons  was  resolved  to  force  the  king  to  a  peace  with  the  Dutch. 
The  court  of  France  recalled  Croissjr,  finding  that  the  duke  was  offended  at  his  heing  led 
hj  lord  Arlington.  Bouvigny  was  sent  over ;  a  man  of  great  practice  in  husiness,  and  in 
all  intrigues.  He  was  still  a  firm  protestant,  hut  in  all  other  respects  a  very  dexter- 
ous courtier,  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in  Europe.  He  had  the  appointments  of  an 
amhaasador,  but  would  not  take  the  character,  that  he  might  not  have  a  chapel,  and  mass 
said  in  it.  Upon  his  coming  over,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  found  all  the  ministers  of  the 
allies  were  perpetually  plying  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  with  their  memorials. 
He  knew  he  could  gain  notlung  on  them,  so  he  never  left  the  king.  The  king  was  in  great 
perplexity ;  he  would  have  done  any  thing,  and  parted  with  any  persons,  if  that  would  have 
procured  him  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  But  he  saw  little  appearance  of  that.  He 
fi)und  he  was  indeed  at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  So  lord  Arlington  pressed  the  Spanish 
ministers  to  prevail  with  the  States,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  get  a  proposition  for  a 
peace  to  be  set  on  foot :  and  that  it  might  have  some  shew  of  a  peace,  both  begged  and 
bought,  he  proposed  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  offered  the  king  by  the  States,  which 
should  be  made  over  by  him  to  the  prince,  for  the  pa3rment  of  the  debt  he  owed  him. 
Bouvigny  pressed  the  king  much  to  give  his  parliament  all  satis&ction  in  points  of  religion. 
The  king  answered  him,  *'*'  if  it  was  not  for  his  brother's  foUy,  (la  $(4ti9e  de  monfrire^) 
he  would  get  out  of  all  his  difficulties."  Bouvigny  drew  a  memorial  for  informing  the  house 
of  commons  of  the  modesty  of  his  mastoids  pretensions ;  for  now  the  French  king  was  sensible 
of  his  errors  in  making  such  high  demands  as  he  had  made  at  Utrecht ;  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  war  on  easier  terms.  The  States  committed  a  great  error  in  desiring  a 
peace  with  England,  without  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  king  should  enter  into  the 
alliance  for  reducing  the  French  to  the  terms  of  the  triple  alliance.  But  the  prince  of 
Orange  thought,  that  if  he  could  once  separate  the  king  from  his  alliance  vnth  France,  the 
other  point  would  be  soon  brought  about :  and  the  StsMkes  were  much  set  on  the  having  a 
peace  with  England,  hoping  then  both  to  be  freed  of  the  great  trouble  of  securing  the  coast 
at  a  vast  charge,  and  also  by  the  advantage  of  their  fleet  to  ruin  the  trade  and  to  insult  the 
ooasts  of  France.  The  States  did  this  winter  confer  a  new  and  extraordinary  dignity  on  the 
prince  of  Orange.  They  made  him  hereditary  stadtholder ;  so  that  this  was  entailed  on 
faim,  and  his  issue  male.    He  had  in  a  year  and  a  halfs  time  changed  the  whole  face  of 

*  The  kii^  midentiuuling  thst  the  boiue  was  about  to  matters  of  religion,  and  support  against  oar  only  com- 

^pote  an  addtest  to  him  against  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  petitors  at  sea,  than  to  things  of  less  ■  importance."    The 

Bade  an  effort  to  preserve  him  from  the  attack,  that  house  met  again  in  two  montha,  not  at  all  abated  in  their 

eaofed  a  aaeoo  in  parliament  such  as  waa  not  unfrequent  determination  to  address  the  king  to  remove  the  dukes  of 

duriaf   the  more  iriolent  struggles  between   the  warne  Lauderdale  and  Buckingham,  and  the  earl  of  Arlington. 

bcBDch  of  the  l^slatnre  and  his  &ther. ..  On  the  3rd  of  The  first  was  Included  in  the  address  unthont  difficulty. 

Nevenber,  1S7S,  the  commons  adjommed  to  eig^t  o'clock  Budciogham  was  heard  twice  by  the  house  in  his  defence, 

of  the  following  morning ;  but  die  speaker,  sir  Edward  and  examined  upon  seyeral  points.    In  his  speeches  and  his 

Beymonr,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  nayy,  and  in  the  into-  replies  he  threw  the  blame  as  much  as  he  could  upon  the 

rest  of  the  emxrt,  did  not  come  until  ten.     It  had  been  earl ;  but  ^e  house  voted  his  name  to  be  included  in  the 

awaaged  by  the  ministry  that  the  speaker  and  the  usher  address  for  removal.    Arlington  was  similarly  heard,  but 

flf  the  black  rod  to  summon  them  to  a  prorogjstion  should  with  more  dignity  he  only  defended  himself,  and  did  not 

come  together  into  the  house,  which  they  did,  but  the  attempt  to  inculpate  any  one.     This  may  have  gained  the 

speaker  entering  first,  some  of  Uie  members  clapped  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  house,  but  he  had  also  a  great  support 

deer,  and  the  speaker  was  hurried  to  his  seat  amid  cries  of  in  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Ossory.     This  nobleman,  eldest 

**  To  the  chair — to  the  chair."    Sir  Robert  Thomas  im-  son  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was  the  most  popular  man  of 

mediately  rose  and  moved,  that  our  alliance  with  France  his  quality  in  England ;  and  during  the  five  days  the  debate 

was  a  grievanee :  that  the  evil  oounsellors  about  the  occupied  relating  to  his  friend,  he  stood  in  the  lobby  soH- 

Idnf  were  a  giieveaoe,  and  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  citing  the  members  as  they  entered  to  fiivoor  him      Ar. 

vraa  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted  or  employed  in  lington*s  name  was  determined  to  be  omitted  from  the 

any  office.      No  debate  was  allowed,  but  an  immediate  address  by  a  majority  of  166  opposed  by  127.     The  whole 

cry  **  to  the  quection — to  the  question  :**  but  the  black  transaction  is  interestingly  given  at  length  in  Grey's 

red  knocking  earnestly  at  the  door,  the  speaker  leaped  out  Debates,  iL  pp.  222 — S29.    See  also  Carte's  Life  of  the 

otf"  the  diair,  and  the  house  rose  in  great  confusion.    The  Duke  of  Ormond,  ii.  503,  and  Echard's  Hist,  of  England. 

kkig  briefly  told  them  he  Intended  to  make  a  short  recess,        The  hon.  Architell  Grey,  whose  reports  are  so  fre- 

*^  tJ^  ail  good  moB  might  leeolleBt  themselves  :'*  and  be  qnontly  quoted  in  these  notes,  was  tbir^  years  a  reprp« 

»mBested  that  it  vrould  be  better  for  them  to  apply  **  to  sentative  of  Derby,  durirg  the  parliaments  of  this  period. 
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their  afiaiis.  He  had  not  .only  taken  Naeiden,  which  made  Amsterdam  easy,  bat  by  a  very 
bold  undertaking  he  had  gone  ap  the  Rhine  to  Bonn,  and  had  taken  it  in  a  very  few  days ; 
and  in  it  had  cut  off  the  supplies  that  the  French  sent  down  to  their  garrisons  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  IseL  So  that  the  French  finding  they  could  not  subsist  longer  there,  were 
now  resolved  to  eyacuate  all  those  places,  and  fiie  three  provinces  of  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed ;  which  they  did  a  few  mouths  after.  An  alliance  wbs  also  made  with  the  emperor ; 
and  by  this  means  both  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  bishop  of  Munster,  were  brought  to 
a  peace  with  the  States.  The  elector  of  Brandenburgh  was  likewise  returning  to  the  alliance 
with  the  States ;  for  in  the  treaty  to  which  he  wsa  forced  to  submit  with  Turenne  for  a  truce 
of  a  year,  he  had  put  an  article,  reserving  to  himself  a  liberty  to  act  in  concurrence  with 
the  empire,  according  to  such  resolutions  as  should  be  taken  in  the  diet.  This  change  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  Slates  had  got  the  prince  of  Orange  the  affections  of  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  tliat  he  could  have  obtained  every  thing  of  them  that  he  would  have  desired :  and 
even  the  loss  of  so  important  a  place  as  Maestricht  was  not  at  all  charged  on  him.  So  he 
brought  the  States  to  make  applications  to  the  king  in  the  style  of  those  who  begged  a  peace, 
though  it  was  visible  they  could  have  forced  it.  In  conclusion,  a  project  of  a  peace  with 
England  was  formed,  or  rather  the  peace  of  Breda  was  written  over  again,  witli  the  offer  of 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  expense  of  the  war.  And  the  king  signed  it 
at  lord  Arlington's  office  *. 

He  came  up  inmiediately  into  the  drawing-room ;  where,  seeing  Rouvigny,  he  took  him 
aside,  and  told  him,  he  had  been  doing  a  thing  that  went  more  against  his  heart,  than  the 
losing  of  his  right  hand :  he  had  signed  a  peace  with  the  Dutch,  the  project  being  brought 
him  by  the  Spanish  ambassador :  he  saw  nothing  could  content  the  house  of  conmions,  or 
draw  money  from  them ;  and  lord  Arlington  had  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  he  had  stood  out 
till  he  was  weary  of  his  life ;  he  saw  it  was  imposdble  for  him  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
supplies,  of  which  it  was  plain  he  could  have  no  hopes.  Rouvigny  told  him,  what  was  done 
could  not  be  helped ;  but  he  would  let  him  see  how  fiEiithfally  he  would  serve  him  on  this 
occasion :  he  did  not  doubt  but  his  master  would  submit  all  his  pretensions  to  him,  and 
make  him  the  arbiter  and  mediator  of  the  peace.  Tliis  the  king  received  with  great  joy ; 
and  said,  it  would  be  the  most  acceptable  service  that  could  be  done  him.  The  French 
resolved  upon  this  to  accept  of  the  king's  mediation ;  and  so  the  king  got  out  of  the  war, 
very  litUe  to  his  honour,  having  both  engaged  in  it  upon  unjust  groundia,  and  managed  it  aU 
along  with  ill  conduct,  and  bad  success ;  and  now  he  got  out  of  it  in  so  poor  and  so  dis- 
honourable a  manner,  that  with  it  he  lost  his  credit  both  at  home  and  abrosid.  Yet  he  felt 
little  of  all  this.  He  and  his  brother  were  now  at  their  ease.  Upon  this  the  parliament 
was  quickly  prorogued :  and  the  court  delivered  itself  up  again  to  its  ordinary  course  of  sloth 
and  luxury  f :  but  lord  Arlington,  who  had  brought  all  this  about,  was  so  entirely  lost  by  it, 
that  though  he  knew  too  much  of  the  secret  to  be  ill  used,  yet  he  could  never  recover  the 
ground  he  had  lost. 

The  duchess  of  York  came  over  that  winter ;  she  was  then  very  young,  about  mxteen, 
but  of  a  full  growth.  She  was  a  graceful  person,  with  a  good  measure  of  beauty,  and  so 
much  wit  and  cunning,  that  during  all  this  reign  she  behaved  herself  in  so  obliging  a  manner, 
and  seemed  so  innocent  and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all  that  came  near  her,  and  pos- 
sessed them  with  such  impressions  of  her,  that  it  was  long  before  her  behaviour,  after  she 
was  a  queen,  could  make  them  change  their  thoughts  of  her.  So  artificially  did  this  young 
Italian  behave  herself^  that  she  deceived  even  the  eldest  and  most  jealous  persons,  both  in  the 
court  and  country.  Only  sometimes  a  satirical  temper  broke  out  too  much,  which  was 
imputed  to  youth  and  vniy  not  enough  practised  in  the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearances 
of  a  zealot,  or  a  meddler  in  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent  cheerfulness ;  and  was 
univeraaUy  esteemed  and  beloved,  as  long  as  she  was  duchess. 

*  The  conferences  and  tnoMctions  of  this  period  re1*>    fleote,  ud  pay  300,000/L  to  the  king  towwdi  paying  the 
tiTO  to  the  pence,  are  very  fully  given  in  air  W.  Temple*!     expenies  of  the  war. 

Woika,!.  394,  &&  The  only  additions  to  the  peace  of  f  The  annunciation  to  the  honae  of  peace  heing  signed, 
Breda  were,  that  the  Dutch  should  lower  their  topsails  to  was  on  the  11  th  of  Fehniary,  1674,  and  parliament  was 
English  ships  of  war,  whether  they  were  singly  or  in    prorogued  on  the  24th  of  the  same  months— .Grey't 

Debates,  n.  41 3--^54. 
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She  had  one  put  about  her  to  be  her  secretary,  Coleman ,  who  became  so  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  puty,  and  ended  his  life  so  unfortunately  *,  that  nnce  I  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  him,  his  circumstances  may  deserve  that  his  character  should  be  given,  though  his 
person  did  not.  I  was  told  he  was  a  clergyman's  son ;  but  he  was  early  caught  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  bred  many  years  among  them.  He  understood  the  art  of  managing  contro- 
versies, chiefly  that  great  one  of  the  authority  of  the  chiuxsh,  better  than  any  of  their  priests. 
He  was  a  bold  man,  resolved  to  raise  himself^  which  he  did  by  dedicating  himself  wholly  to 
the  Jesuits ;  and  so  he  was  raised  by  them.  He  had  a  great  easiness  in  writing  in  several 
languages ;  and  wrote  many  long  letters,  and  was  the  chief  correspondent  the  party  had  in 
England.  He  lived  at  a  vast  expense,  and  talked  in  so  positive  a  manner,  that  it  looked 
like  one  who  knew  he  was  well  supported.  I  soon  saw  into  his  temper,  and  I  warned  the 
duke  of  it ;  for  I  looked  on  him  as  a  man  much  more  likely  to  spoil  business,  than  to  carry  it 
on  dexterously.  He  got  into  the  confidence  of  P.  Ferrier,  the  king  of  France's  confessor,  and 
tried  to  get  into  the  same  pitch  of  confidence  with  P.  de  la  Chaise,  who  succeeded  him  in 
that  post.  He  went  about  every  where,  even  to  the  jails  among  the  criminals,  to  make  pro- 
selytes. He  dealt  much  both  in  the  giving  and  taking  of  bribes.  But  now  the  affairs  of 
England  were  calmed,  I  look  again  to  Scotland,  which  was  yet  in  a  storm. 

The  king  wrote  to  duke  Hamilton  to  come  up ;  and  when  he  and  lord  Tweedale  arrived, 
they  were  so  well  received,  that  they  hoped  to  carry  their  point :  but  the  king's  design  in 
this  was,  that,  if  he  could  have  brought  the  house  of  commons  to  have  given  money,  he  was 
resolved  to  have  parted  with  duke  Lauderdale,  and  have  employed  them  :  and  his  kind  usage 
of  them  was  on  design  to  persuade  the  commons  to  use  himself  better,  by  shewing  that  he 
was  ready  to  comply  with  them.  He  gave  them  so  good  a  hearing,  that  they  thought  they 
had  fully  convinced  him ;  and  he  blamed  them  only  for  not  complaining  to  himself  of  those 
grievances.  But,  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  look  for  money  from  the  house 
of  commons,  and  had  signed  the  peace,  he  sent  them  down  with  full  assurances  that  all  things 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  parliament.  They  came  down  through  the  greatest  fadl 
of  snow  that  has  been  in  all  my  life-time.  When  they  got  home,  instead  of  a  session,  there 
was  an  order  for  a  prorogation ;  which  gave  such  an  universal  discontent,  that  many  ofiered 
at  very  extravagant  propositions,  for  d^troying  duke  Lauderdale  and  all  his  party.  Duke 
Hamilton,  who  told  me  this  some  years  after,  when  an  act  of  grace  was  published,  was 
ndther  so  bad,  nor  so  bold,  as  to  hearken  to  these.  The  king  wrote  him  a  cajoling  letter, 
defflring  him  to  come  up  once  more,  and  to  refer  all  matters  to  him ;  and  he  assured  him,  he 
would  make  up  all  differences. 

In  the  mean  while  duke  Lauderdale  took  all  possible  methods  to  become  more  popular. 
He  connived  at  the  insolence  of  the  presbyterians,  who  took  possession  of  one  of  the  vacant ' 
churches  of  Edinburgh,  and  preached  in  it  for  some  months.  The  earl  of  Argyle  and  sir 
James  Dalrj^mple  were  the  men  on  whom  the  presbyterians  depended  most.  Duke  Lauder- 
dale returned  to  his  old  kindness  with  the  fonner ;  and  lord  Argyle  was  very  ready  to  foiget 
his  late  unkindness ;  so  matters  were  made  up  between  them.  Dalrymple  was  the  president 
of  the  session,  a  man  of  great  temper,  and  of  a  very  mild  deportment,  but  a  cunidng  man. 
He  was  now  taken  into  the  chief  confidence  t.  He  told  the  presbyterians,  if  they  would 
now  support  duke  Lauderdale,  this  would  remove  the  prejudice  the  king  had  against  tliem, 
as  enemies  to  his  service.     This  wrought  on  many  of  them. 

What  influence  soever  tliis  might  have  on  the  presbyterians,  the  strange  conduct  with 
relation  to  them  provoked  the  clergy  out  of  measure.  Some  hot  men,  that  were  not  pre- 
feiied  as  they  thought  they  deserved,  grew  very  mutinous,  and  complained  that  things  were 

*  Ezecated  for  being  concerned  in  the  Popbh  Plot.  wu  appointed  prenoent  of  the  court  of  Msraon,  bat  objoct- 

•f  Sir  Jamet  Dalrjmple  vma  the  seTenth  baron,  and  ing  most  eamostlj  against  the  cruelties  pnustisod  thero,  ho 

lint  viscount.  Stair.     He  was  bom  in  1619.     During  the  uraa  dismissed  from  office,  aitd  retired  to  the  Hague.     He 

ciril  war  he  took  up  arms^th  the  parliament,  but  appears  here  became  a  &yourite  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who, 

soon  to  have  disapproyed  of  their  proceedings,  for  he  speedily  as  soon  as  he  became  king  of  England,  restored  him  to  his 

retired  from  the  army,  and  obtained  the  professorship  of  place  as  a  judge,  and  made  hija  a  yiseount.     He  died  in 

phflosopbj  at  Glaagow.    At  the  restoration  he  was  parti-  1695.    He  published  **  An  Apology  for  hit  Own  Con- 

eokrly  hmioared,  being  created  a  baronet,  a  member  of  dact.*'~GI«ii.  Bio.  Diet, 
the odkeD  of  joatioey  and  then  baronStair.    In  1671,  he 
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let  fall  into  mach  oonfiiaoii.  And  thej  raised  a  grievous  ontciy  for  the  want  of  a  na&nal 
synod,  to  regulate  our  worship  and  govenunent :  and  so  moved  in  the  diocesan  sjmods,  that 
a  petition  should  be  offered  to  the  privy  council,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  having  a 
national  synod.  I  liked  no  part  of  this.  I  knew  the  temper  of  our  cleigy  too  well  to 
depend  much  on  them ;  therefore  I  went  out  of  the  way  on  purpose  when  our  synod  was  to 
meet.  Petitions  were  offered  for  a  national  synod,  which  was  thought  an  innocent  thing : 
yet,  it  being  done  on  design  to  heighten  the  fermentation  the  kingdom  was  in,  great  ezcep* 
tions  were  taken  to  it.  One  bishop  and  four  of  the  clergy  were  turned  out  by  an  order 
from  the  king,  pursuant  to  the  act  asserting  the  supremacy.  After  a  year,  upon  their  sub* 
mission,  they  were  restored.  Though  I  was  not  at  aU  concerned  in  this,  (for  I  was  ever 
<^  Naanansen's  opinion,  who  never  wished  to  see  any  more  synods  of  the  clergy)  yet  the 
king  was  made  believe,  that  I  had  laid  the  whole  matter,  even  though  I  did  not  appear  in 
any  part  of  it. 

Another  disorder  broke  out,  which  had  greater  effects.  A  cause  being  judged,  in  the 
supreme  court  of  session,  the  party  appealed  to  the  parliament.  This  was  looked  on  as  a 
high  contempt,  done  on  design  to  make  the  pariiament  a  court  of  judicature,  that  so  there 
might  be  a  necessity  of  frequent  parliaments.  60  the  judges  required  all  the  lawyen  to 
condemn  this,  as  contnuy  to  law.  And  they  had  the  words  of  a  law  on  their  side :  for 
there  lay  no  such  appeal  as  stopped  process,  nor  was  there  a  writ  of  error  in  their  law ;  but 
upon  petitions,  parliaments  had,  though  but  seldom,  reviewed  and  reversed  the  judgments  of 
the  courts.  So  the  debate  lay  about  the  sense  of  the  word  *^  appeaL"  Six  George  Lock- 
hart,  brother  to  the  ambassador,  was  the  most  learned  lawyer,  and  the  best  pleader  I  have 
ever  yet  known  in  any  nation ;  and  he  had  aU  the  lawyers  almoet  in  a  dependence  on  him. 
He  was  engaged  with  the  party,  and  resolved  to  stand  it  out.  The  king  sent  down  an  order 
to  put  all  men  from  the  bar  that  did  not  condemn  appeak :  and,  when  that  wrought  not  on 
them,  they  were  by  proclamation  banished  Edinburgh,  and  twelve  miles  about  it :  and  a  new 
day  was  assigned  them  for  making  their  subnussion :  the  king,  in  a  very  unusual  style, 
declaring,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  if  they  submitted  not  by  that  day,  they  should  never 
be  again  admitted  to  their  practice.  They  stood  it  out,  and  the  day  lapsed  without  their 
submitting.  Yet  afterwards  they  renounced  appeals  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  law ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  unusual  threatening  in  the  proclamation,  they  were  again  restored  to 
practice  :  but  &is  made  a  stop  for  a  whole  year  in  all  legal  proceedings  *. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  not  so  compliant  as  was  expected.  So  duke 
Lauderdale  procured  a  letter  from  the  king  to  turn  out  twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and 
to  declare  them  for  ever  incapable  of  all  public  trusts ;  so  entirely  had  he  forgotten  his  com- 
'  plaints  formerly  made  againist  inci^acity,  even  when  passed  in  an  act  of  parliament.  The 
boroughs  of  Scotland  have,  by  law,  a  privilege  of  meeting  once  a  year  in  a  body,  to  conader 
of  trade,  and  of  by-laws  relating  to  it.  At  a  convention  held  this  year  a  petition  was  agreed 
on,  and  sent  to  the  king,  complaining  of  some  late  acts  that  hindered  tnide,  for  the  repeal 
of  which  there  was  great  need  of  a  session  of  parliament :  they  therefore  prayed,  that  when 
the  king  sent  down  a  commissioner  to  hold  a  session,  he  might  be  instructed  in  order  to  that 
repeal.  This  was  judged  a  legal  thing  by  the  lawyers  there :  for  this  was  a  lawful  assembly : 
they  did  not  petition  for  a  parliament,  but  only  for  instructions  to  the  session ;  yet  it  was 
condemned  as  seditious,  and  those  who  promoted  it  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  it.  Thus 
duke  Lauderdale  was  lifted  up  out  of  measure,  and  resolved  to  crush  all  that  stood  in  his 
way.  He  was  made  earl  of  Guildford,  in  England,  and  had  a  pension  of  3,000/. :  and  he  let 
himself  loose  into  a  very  nngovemed  fury.  When  duke  Hamilton  and  some  other  lords 
came  up,  the  king  desired  they  would  put  their  complaints  in  writing.  They  said,  the  laws 
were  so  oddly  worded,  and  more  oddly  executed,  in  Scotland,  that  the  modestest  paper  they 
could  offer  might  be  condemned  as  leasing-making,  and  misrepresenting  the  king's  proceed- 
ings ;  so  they  would  not  venture  on  it.  The  king  promised  tiiem,  that  no  ill  use  should  be 
made  of  it  to  their  prejudice ;  but  they  did  not  think  it  sa&  to  trust  him,  for  he  seemed  to 
be  entirely  delivered  up  to  all  duke  Lauderdale's  passions. 

*  Thb  act  would  stamp  the  drnpotic  nalore  of  Gbailes  the  Second,  if  •]]  other  OTidence  ftfled.    He  wu  deter> 
ntined  not  only  that  his  will  should  be  superior  to  the  law,  but  that  all  kwjeit  should  admit  it  to  be  to. 
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It  is  no  wonder  then  that  I  could  not  stand  before  him,  thougb  at  my  coming  up  the  duke 
of  York  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  told  me  how  he  had  got  out  of  great  difBicul-* 
ties,  and  added,  that  the  king  was  yery  firm  to  him ;  he  commended  likewise  his  new 
duchess  much :  he  was  troubled  at  our  disorders :  he  was  firm  to  duke  Lauderdale,  but  he 
would  have  endeayoured  to  reconcile  matters,  if  there  had  been  room  lor  it.  He  told  me 
the  king  was  highly  incensed  against  me ;  and  was  made  believe,  that  I  was  the  chief  spring 
of  all  &at  had  happened :  he  himself  believed  me  more  innocent ;  and  said,  he  would 
mideavour  to  set  me  right  with  him ;  and  he  carried  me  to  the  king,  who  received  me 
coldly.  Some  days  aflier,  when  the  duke  was  hunting,  the  lord  obamberlain  told  me,  he  had 
orders  to  strike  my  name  out  of  the  list  of  the  ehaplains ;  and  that  the  king  forbade  me  the 
court,  and  expected  I  should  go  back  to  Scotland.  The  duke  seemed  troubled  at  this,  and 
spoke  to  the  king  about  it :  but  he  was  positive.  Yet  he  admitted  me  to  say  to  him  what 
I  had  to  offer  in  my  own  justification.  I  said  all  that  I  thought  neeessacy,  and  appealed  to 
duke  Hamilton,  who  did  me  justice  in  it.  But  the  king  said,  he  was  afraid  I  had  been  too 
busy,  and  wished  me  to  go  home  to  Scotland,  and  be  more  quiet.  The  duke  upon  this  tdid 
me,  that,  if  I  went  home  without  reconciling  myself  to  duJce  Lauderdale,  I  should  be  cer- 
tainly shut  up  in  a  close  prison,  where  I  might  perhaps  lie  too  long.  This  I  looked  on  as  a 
veiy  high  obligation ;  so  I  resigned  my  employment,  and  resolved  to  stay  in  England.  I 
preached  in  many  of  the  churches  of  London,  and  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  probable 
I  might  be  accepted  of  in  any  that  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  popular  election.  So  a 
chun^  fiiUing  to  be  given  in  that  way,  the  electors  had  a  mind  to  choose  me :  but  yet  they 
were  not  willing  to  offend  the  court.  The  duke  spoke  to  duke  Lauderdale,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  a  mind  I  should  be  settled  in  London,  and  desired  he  would  not  oppose  it. 
Duke  Lauderdale  said,  all  this  was  a  trick  of  the  party  in  Scotland,  to  settle  me,  that  I 
might  be  a  correq)ondent  between  the  factions  in  both  kingdoms.  Yet,  upon  the  duke's 
undertaking  that  I  should  not  meddle  in  those  matters,  he  was  contented  that  the  king 
should  let  the  electors  know,  he  was  not  against  their  choosing  me.  Upon  this  duke  Lauder- 
dale, seeing  what  a  root  I  had  with  the  duke,  sent  a  message  to  me,  that,  if  I  would  promise 
to  keep  no  fiirther  correspondence  witii  duke  Hamilton,  I  should  again  be  restored  to  his 
favour.  I  said  I  had  promised  the  duke  to  meddle  no  more  in  Scotch  affiurs ;  but  I  could 
not  forsake  my  friends,  nor  turn  against  them.  By  thb  he  judged  I  was  inflexible.  So  he 
carried  a  story  to  the  king  the  very  night  before  the  election,  tibat  upon  enquiry  was  found 
to  be  false,  when  it  was  too  late  to  help  what  was  done.  Upon  that  the  king  sent  a  severe 
message  to  the  electors.  So  I  missed  that.  And  sometime  after  a  new  story  was  invented, 
of  which  Sharp  was  indeed  the  author,  by  which  the  king  was  made  believe,  that  I  v^as  pos- 
sessing both  lords  and  commons  against  duke  Lauderdale.  Upon  that  the  king  ordered 
Coventry  to  command  me  to  leave  London,  and  not  to  come  vrithin  twenty  miles  of  it.  The 
duke  told  me  what  the  particulars  were,  which  were  all  false ;  for  lord  Falconbridge  and 
lord  Carlisle  were  the  lords,  into  whom  it  was  said  I  was  infusing  those  prejudices.  Now  I 
was  known  to  neither  of  them ;  for,  though  they  had  desired  my  acquaintance,  I  had  decHned 
it.  So  I  told  all  this  to  secretary  Coventry,  who  made  report  of  it  to  the  king  in  the  duke's 
presence :  and  those  lords  justified  me  in  the  matter.  I  hoped  the  king  would  upon  all  this 
recall  his  order ;  but  he  would  not  do  it :  so  I  asked  to  have  it  in  writing.  The  secretary 
knew  it  was  against  law,  so  he  would  not  do  it.     But  I  was  forbidden  tiie  court  *.    The 

*  When  thifl  nibjeet  wu  ezanimod  by  the  hoiue  of  bo  meange  direct  from  the  king,  even  to  forhid  him  the 

eoimnoiu  at  the  beginniiig  of.  the  year  fbllo^nog,  167*5,  ooort ;  such  a  meHnge  would  haw  come  through  the  lordf 

Mr.  Mcretary  Corentry  give  a  lomewhat  diffsieot  venion  or  the  vice  cbamberlain,  he  only  advised  him  to  absent 

of  vhak  took  place  between  himself  and  Burnet.    He  said  himsel£ — Gray's  Debates,  iii.  19. 
he  told  the  doctor  that  the  king  had  reoeiyed  some  ill        Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  who  had  the  aboTS  conTersation 

impiesBons  of  him,  for  meddUng  with  aflUn  which  did  with  Burnet,  waa  the  third  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Covcn- 

not  concern  him,  and  therefora  it  was  oonTenient  for  him  tiy.    He  took  a  master's  degree  in  arts  at  All  Souls 

to  go  ont  of  town.    Burnet  desired  to  have  an  interview  OoUege,  Oxford.    He  adopted  a  line  of  politics  very  dif. 

wiUi  his  majesty ;  bat  Coventry  declined  this,  though  he  ferent  to  that  pursued  by  his  younger  brother,  sir  WiUnm. 

consented  to  present  any  address  he  might  choose  to  send ;  He  saflfeied  muoh  for  his  adhesion  to  the  king  in  the 

and  Bvmet  aeooidiogly  wrote  a  petition,  which  was  deli,  civil  war.    At  the  restoration,  ho  was  appointed  a  groom 

vercd.    Bnmet  soon  after  wished  to  have  the  king's  mce-  of  the  bedchamber.     In  1664,  he  was  sent  cnvcy  to 

mgi  m  writings  but  Coventry  told  him  that  he  had  had  Sweden,  and  remained  ^ere  nearly  two  yean.   In  1667* 
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duke  brought  duke  Lauderdale  and  me  onoe  together,  to  have  made  ua  friends ;  but  nothing 
would  do,  unless  I  if^ould  forsake  all  mj  friends,  and  discover  secrets.  I  said,  I  knew  no 
wicked  ones ;  and  I  could  not  break  with  persons,  with  whom  I  had  lived  long  in  great 
friendship.  The  duke  spoke  to  the  lord  treasurer  *,  to  soften  duke  Lauderdale  with  relation 
to  me,  and  sent  me  to  hinu  He  undertook  to  do  it,  but  said  afterwards,  duke  Lauderdale 
was  intractable. 

This  yiolent  and  groundless  prosecution  lasted  some  months.  And  during  that  time  I 
said  to  some,  that  duke  Lauderdale  had  gone  so  far  in  opening  some  wicked  designs  to  me, 
that  I  perceived  he  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  was  undone.  So  I  told  what  was  men- 
tioned before  of  the  discourses  that  passed  between  him  and  me.  This  I  ought  not  to  have 
done,  since  they  were  the  effects  of  confidence  and  finendship.  But  such  a  course  of  provo- 
cation might  have  heated  a  cooler  and  older  man  than  I  was,  being  then  but  thirty,  to  foiget 
the  caution  that  I  ought  to  have  used.  The  persons  who  had  this  from  me  resolved  to  make 
use  of  it  against  him,  in  the  next  session  of  parliament ;  for  which  the  earl  of  Danby  and 
he  were  preparing,  by  turning  to  new  methods. 

Lord  Danby  set  up  to  be  Uie  patron  of  the  church  party,  and  of  the  old  cavaliers ;  and 
duke  Lauderdale  joined  himself  to  him.  It  was  said  the  king  had  all  along  neglected  his 
best  and  surest  friends ;  so  a  new  measure  was  taken  up,  of  doing  all  possible  honours  to  the 
memory  of  king  Charles  the  First,  and  to  all  that  had  been  in  his  inter^ts.  A  statue  of  brass 
on  horseback,  that  had  been  long  neglected,  was  bought,  and  set  up  at  Charing  Cross ;  and 
a  magnificent  funeral  was  designed  for  himf.  The  building  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  was 
now  set  on  foot  with  great  zeal.  Morley  and  some  of  the  bishops  were  sent  for,  and  the 
new  ministry  settled  a  scheme  with  them,  by  which  it  was  offered  to  crush  all  the  designs  of 
popery.  The  ministers  expressed  a  great  zeal  in  this,  and  openly  accused  all  the  former 
ministers  for  neglecting  it  so  long.  But,  to  excuse  this  to  the  duke,  they  told  him  it  was  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  church  party  and  the  dissenters  were  now  run  into  one ;  that  the 
church  party  must  have  some  content  given  them  ;  and  then  a  test  was  to  be  set  on 
foot  that  should  for  ever  shut  out  all  dissenters,  who  were  an  implacable  sort  of  people.  A 
declaration  renouncing  the  lawfrilness  of  resistance  in  any  case  whatsoever,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  endeavour  no  alteration  in  church  or  state,  was  designed  to  be  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion of  all  that  might  choose  or  be  chosen  members  of  parliament.  If  this  could  be  carried, 
the  king's  party  would  be  for  ever  separated  &t)m  the  dissenters,  and  be  so  much  the  more 
united  to  him.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  to  put  out  severe  orders  of  council  against 
all  convicted,  or  suspected,  papists.  The  duke  acquainted  me  with  this  scheme.  He  dis- 
liked it  much.  Ho  thought  this  would  raise  the  church  party  too  high.  He  looked  on 
them  as  intractable  in  the  point  of  popery.  Therefore  he  thought  it  was  better  to  keep 
them  under,  by  supporting  the  papists.  He  looked  on  the  whole  project  as  both  knavish 
and  foolish.  And  upon  this  he  spoke  severely  of  duke  Lauderdale,  who  he  saw  would  do 
anything  to  save  himself;  he  had  been  all  along  in  ill  terms  both  with  Sheldon  and  Morley ; 
but  now  he  reconciled  himself  to  them  :  he  brought  Sharp  out  of  Scotland,  who  went  about 
assuring  all  people  that  the  party  set  against  him  was  likewise  set  against  the  church. 
This,  though  notoriously  false,  passed  for  true  among  strangers.  And  Leighton  coming  up 
at  the  year's  end  to  quit  his  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  Burnet  had  made  such  submissions 

ho  WM  our  unbaiador  at  Breda,  and  had  a  conndenble  when  it  wai  placed  on  its  present  pedestal,  the  work  of 

influence  in  breaking  the  Triple  Alliance.    In  1671,  he  Orinlyn  Gibbons.     The  parliament  had  oidered  it  to  be 

was  again  ambassador  in  Sweden,  and,  returning  the  fol-  'sold  and  broken  to  pieces ;  but  John  Rivet,  a  braaer, 

lowing  year,  was  made  secretary  of  state.    Mr.  speaket  living  near  the  Dial,  Holbora  Conduit,  who  was  the  pur- 

Onslow  considered  him  the  only  honest  minister  employed  chaser,  buried  it  numutilated,  and  showed  some  frsgments 

by  the  king  after  Clarendon's  removal.     In  1679,  he  re-  of  bran  as  tokens  of  his  obedience.     M.  d^Archenhola 

tired  from  office,  as  the  Gazette  announced,  **  on  aorount  relates,  that  thb  bnzier  cast  a  vast  number  of  knife  and 

of  4iis  infirmity  of  body,*'  and  entirely  against  the  wish  fork  handles,  and  sold  them  as  made  of  the  broken  statue, 

of  the  king.   *  He  never  again  aeoepted  employment.    He  They  were  bought  by  loyalists  from  aflection  to  tlieir 

died  in  1 686,  aged  sixty ^ight.—<}cainger*s  Biog.  WmL  monarch,  and  by  the  pariiamentarians  aa   a    mark  ef 

vi.  125;  Ozf(Nrd  ed.  ofBuraet*s  Hist.  triumph.     The  statue  was  placed  in  its  present  situation 

*  Sir  Thomaa  Osborne^  eail  of  Danby  and  afterwards  by  an  order  fiom  the  earl  of  Danb/.»^rchenholz*s  Ta- 

dttke  of  Leeds.  blcau  d*Angleterre,  i.   163;    Penaant's    London,  93; 

t  This  statue  was  cast  in  1683,  by  Le  Sorar,  for  the  Walpole*s  Anecdotes,  ii.  248. 
carl  of  Arundel;  but  it  was  not  erected  nntil  about  1678, 
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ibat  he  was  lestored  to  it*.  So  that  wound  which  had  been  given  to  episcopacy  in  his 
person  was  now  healed.  And  Leighton  retired  to  a  private  house  in  Sussex,  where  he 
lived  ten  years  in  a  most  heavenly  manner,  and  with  a  shining  conversation.  So  now  duke 
Lauderdale  was  at  the  head  of  the  church  party. 

The  court  was  somewhat  disturbed  with  discoveries  that  were  made  at  this  time.  When 
sir  Joseph  Williamson  came  back  from  Cologne,  he  secretly  met  with  Wicquefort,  who  has 
published  a  work  about  ambassadorsf .  He  was  the  Dutch  secretary  that  translated  the 
intelligence  that  came  from  England.  And  sometimes  the  origiimls  were  left  in  his  hands. 
Williamson  prevailed  with  him  to  deliver  these  to  him.  Most  of  them  were  written  by  the 
lord  Howard's  brother,  who  upon  his  brotbei^s  death  was  afterwards  lord  Howard.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  learning,  bold  and  poor,  who  had  run  through  many  parties  in  religion.  In 
Cromwell's  time  he  was  rebaptiaed,  and  had  preached  in  London.  He  set  up  in  opposition 
to  Cromwell,  as  a  great  commonwealth's  man,  and  did  some  service  in  the  Restoration. 
But  he  was  always  poor,  and  ready  to  engage  in  an3rthing  that  was  bold.  He  went  over  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  offered  to  serve  De  Wit.  But  he  told  me  he  found  him  a 
dry  man.  As  soon  as  the  prince  was  raised,  he  waited  on  him  and  on  Fagel ;  and  under- 
took not  only  to  send  them  good  intelligence,  but  to  make  a  great  party  for  them.  He 
pressed  the  prince  to  make  a  descent  on  England,  only  to  force  ^e  king  to  call  a  parliament, 
and  to  be  advised  by  it.  And  he  drew  such  a  manifesto  as  he  believed  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  nation.  He,  and  one  of  the  Du  Moulins  that  was  in  lord  Arlington's  office  joined 
together,  and  gave  the  States  very  good  intelligence.  Du  Moulin,  fearing  that  he  was  dis- 
covered, took  the  alarm  in  time  and  got  beyond  sea.  Most  of  the  papers  that  Wicquefort 
delivered  were  of  Howard's  writing.  So  upon  his  examination  in  the  Tower,  it  appeared 
they  had  his  letters  against  him.  And,  when  notice  was  sent  of  this  to  Holland,  Wicquefort 
was  called  on  to  bring  before  them  all  the  original  letters  that  were  trusted  to  him  ;  and, 
upon  his  not  doing  it,  he  was  clapped  up.  And  the  States  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  if 
any  person  suffered  in  England  on  the  account  of  the  letters  betrayed  by  him,  his  head  should 
go  for  it.  Halewyn  told  me,  when  it  was  put  to  the  judges  to  know  what  sort  of  crime  this 
oonld  be  made,  since  the  papers  were  given  up  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  (otherwise  the 
betraying  the  secrets  of  the  state  to  enemies  was  a  manifest  crime),  they  came. to  this  resolu- 
tion, that  as  by  the  Roman  law  ever3rthing  was  made  capital  that  was  ocmtra  tcdutem  Pcptdi 
Romania  so  the  delivering  up  such  papers  was  a  capital  crime.  This  threatening  saved 
Howard  ^.  But  yet  Wicquefort  was  kept  very  long  in  prison,  and  ruined  by  it.  He  had  a 
sort  of  a  character  from  one  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  upon  which  he  insisted.  But  the 
States  thought  that  his  coming  into  their  service  was  the  throwing  up  of  that  character. 
Upon  this  occasion  Carstairs,  mentioned  in  the  year  1672,  was  sent  over  from  Holland  to 
England.  And  h^  was  seized  on  with  a  paper  of  instructions  that  were  drawn  so  darkly, 
that  no  wonder  if  they  gave  a  jealousy  of  some  ill  designs  then  on  foot.  The  prince  said, 
when  asked  about  it,  that  it  was  only  meant  for  a  direction  for  carrying  on  the  levies  of 
some  regiments,  that  the  king  had  allowed  the  Dutch  to  make  in  Scotland,  which  the  king 
did  the  better  to  excuse  his  letting  so  many  continue  in  the  French  service.  However, 
mention  being  made  of  money  to  be  paid  and  of  men  to  be  raised,  and  a  compliment  being 
ordered  to  be  made  to  duke  Hamilton,  this  looked  suspicious.  Howard  had  confessed  all 
he  knew  upon  promise  of  pardon.  So  that,  and  this,  laid  together,  gave  the  court  some 
apprehensions.  Duke  Lauderdale  made  use  of  it  to  heighten  tlie  king's  ill  opinion  of  tlie 
party  against  him.  And,  because  lieutenant-general  Drummond  was,  of  all  the  military 
men,  he  that  had  the  best  capacity  and  the  greatest  reputation,  he  moved  that  he  might  be 

*  This  prelate  was  no  relation  to  our  author.  completed  it  he  was  loizod  and  oondomned  to  imprison- 

i*  AlMaham  de  Wicquefort  wrote  two  works  upon  the  mcnt  for  life  for  betrayiug  state  secrets,  as  will  bo  immo. 

duties  of  ambsstadors— -^  L'Ambossadeur  ef*  ses  fonc-  diately  noticed.     In  1679  he  escaped,  and  found  a  pro. 

tiona,'*  and  **  M6noires  touchant  les  ambassadeurs  et  les  toctor  in  tlie  duke  of  ZoU.    His  "  Histotro  des  Provinces 

ministres  publics."     For  thirtjr-two  years  he  hod  been  Unios  dcsPays-Bas,  &c.**    is  an  ezooUcnt  and  authentic 

nsideot-mittister  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  but  at  work.— Moreri*s  Hist.  Diet. 

the  end  of  that  time  was  committed  to  the  Bastile  for  com-        ^  This  thoroughly  base  man  was  the  chief  evidence 

nnnicating  mtolligeiice  to  his  native  country,  Holland,  against  his  friends,  Algernon  Sidney   and  lord  W.  Ru»- 

When  feleaeed,  De  Wit  employed  him  to  write  the  Hi**  sell,  whom  ho  betrayed 

lacy  of  the  Seren  United  Provinces ;  bat  before  he  had 
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•eoaied.  The  method  he  took  in  doing  it  showed,  that  he  neither  snspected  lum,  nor  r^ 
garded  the  law.  The  ancient  method  was  to  require  men  to  render  themselves  prisoners 
by  snch  a  day.  This  was  a  snare  to  many,  who,  though  innocent,  yet  hating  restrainti 
went  out  of  the  way,  and  were  proceeded  against  by  an  outlawry ;  but  an  act  of  parliament 
had  been  made  condemning  that  method  for  the  future.  Yet  duke  Lauderdale  resolved  to 
follow  it.  And  Drummond,  knowing  his  innocence,  rendered  himself  as  required ;  and  was 
kept  a  year  in  a  very  cold  and  inconvenient  prison  at  Dunbarton,  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock. 
This,  coming  after  a  whole  life  of  loyalty  and  aeal,  was  thought  a  very  eztiaordinary  reward 
for  such  high  pretensions. 

One  thing  on  this  occasion  may  be  fit  to  be  told.  Lord  Kincardine  had  served  duke  Lau- 
derdale fiiithfnlly,  even  longer  than  he  could  do  with  a  good  conscience ;  for  he  had  stuck  to 
him,  and  was  left  by  him  with  the  king,  when  he  went  to.  Scotland,  who  knew  well  witi^ 
how  much  seeal  he  had  supported  his  interest,  and  excused  his  faults.  Wlien  duke  Lauder- 
dale  was  hotly  pushed  at^  he  then  promised  to  all  his  Mends  that  he  would  avoid  all  former 
errors,  if  he  got  out  of  his  trouble ;  and  that  made  lord  Kincardine  so  earnest  to  serve  him. 
But,  when  he  saw  into  how  much  fury  he  was  running,  he  tried  to  have  persuaded  him  to 
more  temper,  but  found  it  was  in  vain.  Then  he  confessed  to  me  that  I  had  judged  tnier 
than  he  had  done ;  for  I  believed  he  would  grow  worse  than  ever.  When  lord  Kincardine 
found  he  could  not  hinder  things  in  private,  he  opposed  them  in  council,  and  so  they  broke 
with  him.  He  came  up  to  justify  himself  to  the  king,  who  minded  those  matters  very 
little ;  but  thought  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  full  scope  to  duke  Lauderdale's  motions,  who 
had  told  the  king  there  was  a  spirit  of  rebellion  that  run  through  all  sorts  of  people,  and  that 
was  to  be  subdued  by  acts  of  power,  though  perhaps  neither  legal  nor  just ;  and  when  that  evil 
spirit  was  once  broken,  then  it  would  be  fit  to  return  to  more  legal  and  moderate  counsels. 
So  lord  Kincardine  found  there  was  no  aiguing  with  the  king  upon  particulars.  Therefore 
he  begged  leave  to  stay  sometime  at  court,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  oppose  that 
which  the  king  was  made  believe  his  service  required.  The  king  consented  to  this,  and 
upon  all  occasions  used  him  veiy  welL  Duke  Lauderdale  could  not  bear  that,  and  pressed 
the  king  often  to  command  him  home;  which  he  refused  to  do.  Once  he  urged  it  with 
great  vehemence ;  and  the  king  answered  as  positively,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  it,  and  he 
would  not  do  it.  Upon  this  he  came  home  as  in  a  fit  of  distraction,  and  was  gathering 
together  all  his  commissions  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  king.  Upon  that  the  marquis  dT 
Athol,  who  was  then  in  high  favour  with  him,  went  to  the  king,  and  t<^d  him  that  he  had 
sent  duke  Lauderdale  home  half  dead  and  half  mad,  and  begged  the  kii^  to  take  pity  on 
him.  So  the  king  sent  a  message  to  lord  Kincardine,  ordering  him  to  go  home*  This  lord 
Atliol  himself  told  me  afterwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  battle  of  Seneff  was  fought,  in  the  beginning  of  mdiich  the 
French  had  a  great  advantage ;  but  the  prince  of  Conde  pukied  it  too  far :  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  engaged  the  whole  army  with  so  much  bravery,  that  it  appeared  that  the  Dutch 
army  was  now  brought  to  another  state  than  he  had  found  it  in.  He  chairged  himself  in 
many  places,  vrith  too  great  a  neglect  of  his  person,  conndering  how  much  depended  upon 
it.  He  (Mice  was  engaged  among  a  body  of  French,  thinking  they  were  his  own  men,  and 
bid  them  charge ;  they  told  him  they  had  no  more  powder ;  he,  perceiving  they  were  none 
of  his  men,  vrith  great  presence  of  mind  got  out  of  llieir  hands,  and  brought  up  a  body  of 
his  army  to  charge  them,  who  quickly  routed  them.  The  action  in  the  afternoon  recovered 
the  loss  that  was  made  in  the  morning,  and  possessed  all  the  world,  the  prince  of  Oond^  in 
particular,  with  a  great  esteem  of  the  prince's  conduct  and  courage.  I  will  say  little  of 
foreign  affairs,  because  there  are  many  copious  accounts  of  them  in  print,  and  I  can  add  little 
to  them.  With  relation  to  the  battle  of  Seneff,  the  prince  himseU  told  me,  that  the  day 
before,  he  saw  a  capuchin  that  come  over  from  the  French  army,  and  had  a  long  conversa^ 
tion  with  Zouch,  the  emperors  general,  who  behaved  himself  so  iU  on  the  day  of  battle,  that 
the  prince  said  to  his  son  at  night,  that  his  father  had  acted  so  basely,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  respect  he  bore  the  emperor,  he  would  have  shot  him  through  the  head.  He 
was  disgraced  on  this.  But  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  lost  by  it.  They  had  a  noble 
amiy,  and  might  have  done  much  more  tlian  they  did.    Grave  was  retaken  in  the  end  of 
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the  campaign.  So  the  Provinoea  were  now  safe  on  that  side.  And  the  prince  had  gained  so 
mndi  credit  with  the  States,  that  he  was  now  more  than  ever  the  master  of  their  counsels. 

The  ahum  that  those  discoveries  from  HoUand  gave  our  court,  made  lord  Arlington  ofier 
at  one  trial  more  for  recovering  the  king's  confidence.  He  offered  to  go  over  to  Holland  with 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  for  they  fancied  they  had  a  great  interest  in  the  prince,  hy  their  having 
married  two  of  Bevervaidt's  daughters ;  and  the  prince  had  alwajrs  a  particular  afiection  to 
lord  Ossory.  Lord  Ariington  said  he  would  go  to  the  hottom  of  everything  with  the 
prince,  and  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  bring  him  into  an  entire  dependence  on  his  uncle, 
and  particularly  dispose  him  to  a  general  peace ;  on  which  the  king  was  much  set,  it  being 
eamesUy  desired  by  the  French.  It  was  likewise  believed,  that  he  had  leave  to  give  the 
prince  the  hope  of  marr3ring  her  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  duke  told  me  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter :  he  had  heard  lord  Arlington  had  talked  as  if  the  managing  that  was 
his  chief  enand ;  and  upon  that  he  had  asked  the  king,  who  assured  him  that  he  had  a  posi* 
live  order  not  so  much  as  to  speak  of  tiiat  matter.  Yet,  iN^iether  notwithstanding  this  he 
had  a  secret  order,  or  whether  he  did  it  without  (wder,  he  certainly  talked  a  great  deal  of  it 
to  the  prince,  as  a  thing  which  he  might  depend  on,  if  he  would  in  all  other  things  be 
governed  by  the  king. 

Sir  William  Temple  had  been  sent  over  the  summer  before  as  ambassador ;  and  his  chief 
instructions  were  to  dispose  all  people^s  minds,  chidly  the  prince's,  to  a  peace.  But  the 
prince  had  avoided  the  seeing  him  till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Arlington  had  thrown 
him  ofp  when  he  went  into  the  Frendi  interest,  and  Temple  was  too  proud  to  bear  con- 
tempt, or  forget  such  an  injury  soon.  He  was  a  vain  man,  much  blown  up  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, which  he  showed  too  indecently  on  all  occasions.  He  had  a  true  judgment  in  afiairs, 
and  very  good  principles  with  relation  to  government,  but  in  nothing  else.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  things  are  as  they  were  from  all  eternity ;  at  least  he  thought  religion  was  fit 
only  for  the  mob.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  sect  of  Confucius  in  China,  who  were 
atheists  themselves,  but  left  religion  to  the  rabble.  He  was  a  corrupter  of  all  that  came 
near  him.  And  he  delivered  himself  up  wholly  to  study  ease  and  pleasure  *.  He  entered 
into  a  close  friendship  with  lord  Danby,  who  depended  much  on  him ;  and  was  directed  in 
all  his  notions  as  to  foreign  afiaiis  by  him ;  for  no  man  ever  came  into  the  ministry  that 
understood  the  affiura  of  Europe  so  little  as  he  did. 

*  Of  aU  the  ehuMttn  dimwii  by  eur  author,  this  of  berof  the  Inh  Parlbme&t,  and  in  1665  obtained  his 

nr  William  Temple  ia  the  most  unfair  and  ezaggeimtcd.  first  ofikial  employment,  being  sent  to  Monster.     He  was 

That  he  was  very  yain  is  generally  acknowledged ;  but,  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  the  Triple  Alliance  between 

instlad  of  our  regretting  this,  we  may  justly  agree  with  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  for  the  maintenance  of 

Qtainger,  that  it  is  a  happy  dreomstance  for  his  readers,  the  protestant  cause  in  Europe ;  and,  as  resident  at  the 

that  so  polite  and  learned  a  writer  was  also  a  vain  one ;  Hsgue,  promoted  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange 

for,  like  Montaigne,  his  vanity  prompted  him  to  dwell  with  our  princess  Mary,  that  was  ultimately  so  instru- 

upon  the  affiurs  in  which  he  was  concerned.     Even  Bur-  mental  in  preserving  our  religion  and  constitution.    In 

net  acknowledges  his  fidelity  as  an  Ustorian.    The  chaige  1 679  he  was  absolutely  compelled,  by  the  king's  urgency,  tf 

against  him  of  beii^  an  atheist  is  totally  without  founda-  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  resigned  it  tht 

tion — all  other  writers  but  Burnet,  whether  writing  to  foUowii^  year,  and  retired  to  his  seat  of  Moor  Park,  near 

disparage  or  to  praise  him,  speak  in  very  different  terms  of  Famham,  and  passed  the  renudnder  of  his  life  there  in 

his  relij^us  opinions.    It  is  true,  he  was  no  bigot,  and  that  rural  retirement  and  literary  ease  which  he  always 

dedaics  he   "never  could  understand  how  those  who  loved.    He  died  in  1700,  and  his  heart,  according  to 

eall  themselves,  and  the  world  usually  calls,  rdiffiout  meih  directions  in  his  will,  was  buried  in  a  silver  box  beneath 

oome  to  put  so  great  weight  upon  tiiose  points  of  belief^  a  sun-dial  in  his  garden,  opposite  the  window  from  whence 

which  men  never  have  agned  in,  and  so  little  upon  those  he  was  accustom^  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature, 

of  virtue  and  molality,  in  which  they  have  hardly  ever  Norwas  this,  as  the  editor  has  elsewhere  observed,  an  unphi« 

disagreed,"  and  ^' since,'*  as  he  observes  in  a  preceding  losophical  clinging  to  that  which  it  was  impoBsible  to  retain; 

paragraph,  **  the  great  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next  but  rather  a  result  of  that  grateful  feelli^  common  to  our 

to  man*s  happiness  hereafter,  is  their  hsppiness  here;  as  nature,  of  desiring  finally  to  repose  wliere  in  life  we  have 

appears  by  the  commandments  of  Ood,  being  the  best  and  been  h^py.    As  an  author  few  men  have  been  so  gene* 

greatest  moral  and  dvil,  as  wdl  as  divine,  precepts  that  rally  admired,  and  in  the  character  of  an  essayist  and  his- 

have  been  given  to  a  nation."-— (Temple's  Works,  i.  55.  torion  be  is  equally  excellent.     Whoever  wishes  for  a 

fbl.)     As  an  ambassador  and  statesman  he  is  above  re-  fhithfiil  and  full  narmtive  of  the  political  transactions  of 

prosch  of  any  kind ;  and  as  a  man,  though  having  his  this  period,  will  find  no  work  that  will  better  giatify  his 

shsie  of  human  weakness,  yet  his  honour,  integrity,  and  desire  than  sir  W.  Temple's  ^*  Memoirs." — Life  prefixed  to 

kindness  of  heart,  have  never  been  impeached.    He  was  his  works ;  Biogrsph.  Britan. ;  and  a  Idfb  of  him,  lately 

bom  in  1628  ;  from  Cambridge  travelled  on  the  continent  pubHihed. 
until  the  BeitantioD,  when  he.retnnied,  becvne  a  loeni* 
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I  will  henceforth  leave  the  account  of  our  affiurs  beyond  tea  wholly  to  Temple's  Lettef8» 
in  which  they  are  very  truly  and  fully  set  forth.  And  in  them  it  appears,  that  the  prince 
of  Orange,  even  while  so  young,  and  so  little  practised  in  affairs,  had  so  clear  and  so  just  a 
view  of  them,  that  nothing  could  misguide  him ;  and  that  the  bad  prospect  he  had  from  the 
ill  condition  of  atkxn  did  not  frighten  him  into  accepting  of  any  mean  or  base  conditions  of 
peace.  His  fidelity  to  his  country,  and  the  public  interest,  was  so  firm,  that  no  private  con- 
siderations of  his  own  could  bias  him,  or  indeed  be  much  considered  by  him.  These  letters 
give  him  a  character  that  is  so  sublime,  as  well  as  so  genuine,  that  it  raises  him  much  above 
all  the  performances  of  rhetoric  or  panegyric.  I  will  mention  very  little  that  is  to  be  found 
in  them.  Holland  was  in  great  expectation,  when  they  saw  two  such  men  as  the  eiEirls  of 
Ossory  and  Arlington  come  over,  together  with  the  earl  of  Danby's  eldest  son,  though  the 
last  only  made  the  show  a  little  greater.  Lord  Arlington  for  some  days  insisted  vehemently 
on  the  prince's  dismissing  Du  Moulin,  who  had  discovered  the  secrets  of  his  office  to  him. 
In  this  the  prince  complied,  and  Du  Moulin  was  sent  to  one  of  their  plantations.  As  to  all 
other  things,  lord  Arlington  talked  to  him  in  the  strain  of  a  governor ;  and  seemed  to  pre- 
simie  too  much  on  his  youth,  and  on  his  want  of  experience.  But  instead  of  prevailing  on 
the  prince,  he  lost  him  so  entirely,  that  all  his  endeavours  afterwards  could  never  beget  any 
confidence  in  him.  So  he  came  back,  and  reckoned  this  was  his  last  essay,  which  succeed- 
ing so  ill,  he  ever  after  that  withdrew  from  all  business.  He  made  himself  easy  to  the  king, 
who  continued  to  be  still  veiy  kind  to  him. 

At  Easter  a  piece  of  private  news  came  from  France,  which  the  duke  was  much  delighted 
with,  because  it  did  an  honour  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself. 
The  new  confessor  had  so  pressed  the  king  of  France  in  Lent  to  send  away  his  mistress,  Mon- 
tespan,  that  he  prevailed  at  last.  She  was  sent  to  a  nunnery.  And  so  the  king  received 
the  sacrament,  as  was  said,  in  a  state  of  contrition.  This  was  written  to  the  duke,  and  set 
out  with  such  circumstances  as  the  French  usually  do  everything  that  relates  to  their  king. 
The  duke  was  much  pleased  with  it.  He  told  me,  he  had  related  it  with  all  its  circum- 
stances to  the  king,  in  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth's  hearing ;  and  said,  they  both  heard  it 
with  great  uneasiness,  and  were  much  out  of  oountenanoe  at  it.  The  duke  himself  was  then 
in  the  best  temper  I  had  ever  known  him  in.  He  was  reading  Nurembergius,  *"*  Of  the 
Difference  of  things  Temporal  and  things  Eternal ;"  and  we  had  much  good  discourse  on 
that  subject.  Lord  Arlington  ran  so  much  in  his  mind,  that  he  once  said  to  me,  if  lord 
Arlington  wotdd  read  that  book  he  would  not  meddle  in  so  many  affairs  as  he  did.  I  saw 
he  was  very  jealous  of  him,  and  of  his  interest  in  the  king.  Thus  I  have  given  a  full  account 
of  my  acquaintance  with  the  duke.     ^  .  .  .    • 

I  lost  his  favour  soon  after  this.  For  in  April,  1675,  a  session  of  parliament  was  held,  as 
preparatory  to  one  that  was  designed  next  winter,  in  which  money  was  to  be  asked ;  but 
none  was  now  asked,  it  being  only  called  to  heal  all  breaches,  and  to  beget  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  king  and  his  people.  The  house  of  commons  fell  upon  duke  Lauder- 
dale. And  those  who  knew  what  had  passed  between  him  and  me,  moved  that  I  should  be 
examined  before  a  committee.  I  was  brought  before  them.  I  told  them  how  I  had  been 
commanded  out  of  town.  But  though  that  was  illegal,  yet,  since  it  had  been  let  &11,  it  was 
not  insisted  on.  I  was  next  examined  concerning  his  design  of  arming  the  Irish  papists. 
I  said,  I,  as  well  as  others,  had  heard  him  say,  he  wished  the  presbyterians  in  Scotland  would 
rebel,  that  he  might  bring  over  the  Irish  papists  to  cut  their  throats.  I  was  next  examined 
concerning  the  design  of  bringing  a  Scotch  army  into  England.  I  desired  to  be  excused  as 
to  what  had  passed  in  private  discourse ;  to  which  I  thought  I  was  not  bound  to  answer, 
unless  it  were  high  treason.  They  pressed  me  long,  and  I  would  give  them  no  other  answer. 
So  they  all  concluded  that  I  knew  great  matters,  and  reported  this  specially  to  the  house. 
Upon  that  I  was  sent  for  and  brought  before  the  house.  I  stood  upon  it  as  I  had  done  at 
the  committee,  t&at  I  was  not  bound  to  answer ;  that  nothing  had  passed  that  was  high 
treason ;  and  as  to  all  other  things,  I  did  not  think  myself  bound  to  discover  them.  I  said 
farther,  I  knew  duke  Lauderdale  was  apt  to  say  things  in  a  heat,  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  do.  And,  since  he  had  used  m3rself  so  ill,  I  thought  myself  the  more  obliged  not  to  say 
anything  that  looked  like  revenge  for  what  I  had  met  with  from  him.    I  was  brought  four 
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tunes  to  the  bar.  At  last  I  was  told,  the  house  thought  they  had  a  right  to  ezamme  into 
ereiything  that  oonoemed  the  safety  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  into  matters  of  tieason ;  and 
they  looked  on  me  as  bound  to  satisfy  them ;  otherwise  they  would  make  me  feel  the  weight 
of  their  heavy  displeasure,  as  one  that  concealed  what  they  thought  was  necessary  to  be 
known.  Upon  this  I  3delded,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  discourse  fonnerly  mentioned. 
They  laid  great  weight  on  this,  and  renewed  their  address  against  duke  Lauderdale  *. 

I  was  much  blamed  for  what  I  had  done.  Some,  to  make  it  look  the  worse,  added,  that 
I  had  been  his  chaplain,  which  was  fidse ;  and  that  I  had  been  much  obliged  to  him,  though 
I  had  never  received  any  real  obligation  irom  him,  but  had  done  him  great  services,  for 
which  I  had  been  veiy  unworthily  requited.  Yet  the  thing  had  an  ill  appearance,  as  the 
discloong  what  had  passed  in  confidence :  though  I  make  it  a  great  question  how  far  even 
that  ought  to  bind  a  man,  when  the  designs  are  very  wicked,  and  the  person  continued  still 
in  the  same  post  and  capacity  of  executing  them.  I  have  told  the  matter  as  it  was,  and 
must  leave  myself  to  the  censure  of  the  reader.  My  love  to  my  country,  and  my  private 
friendships,  carried  me  perhaps  too  far ;  especiaUy  since  I  had  declared  much  against  clergy- 
men meddling  in  seculiur  affidrs,  and  yet  had  run  myself  so  deep  in  them. 

This  broke  me  quite  with  the  court,  and  in  that  respect  proved  a  great  blessing  to  me. 
It  brought  me  out  of  many  temptations :  the  greatest  of  all  being  the  kindness  that  was 
growing  towards  me  from  the  ddce,  which  might  have  involved  me  into  great  difficulties,  as 
it  did  expose  me  to  much  censure ;  all  which  went  off  upon  this  occasion.  And  I  applied 
myself  to  my  studies  and  my  function,  being  then  settled  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  soon 
alter  lecturer  of  St.  Clements.  I  lived  many  3rears  under  the  protection  of  sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone,  master  of  the  Rolls,  who  continued  steady  in  his  favour  to  me,  though  the  king 
sent  secretary  Williamson  to  desire  him  to  dismiss  me.  He  said  he  was  an  old  man,  fitting 
himself  for  another  world,  and  he  found  my  ministry  useful  to  him :  so  he  prayed  that  he 
might  be  excused  in  that.  He  was  a  long  and  very  kind  patron  to  me.  I  continued  ten 
years  in  that  post,  free  from  all  necessities ;  and  I  thank  God  that  was  all  I  desired.  But, 
since  I  wsa  so  long  happy  in  so  quiet  a  retreat,  it  seems  but  a  just  piece  of  gratitude  that  I 
should  give  some  account  of  that  venerable  old  man. 

He  was  descended  from  a  long-lived  family :  fbr  his  great-grandfitther  lived  till  he  was 
ninety-eight,  his  grandfiather  to  eighty-six,  and  his  father  to  seventy-^ght,  and  himself  to 
eighty-two.  He  had  to  the  last  a  great  soundness  of  health,  of  memory,  and  of  judgment. 
He  was  bred  to  the  study  of  the  law,  being  a  younger  brother.  Upon  his  elder  brother^s 
death  he  threw  it  up.  But  falling  in  love  with  judge  Crook's  daughter,  the  father  would 
not  bestow  her  on  him,  unless  he  would  return  to  his  studies ;  which  he  did  with  great  suc- 
cess. That  judge  was  one  of  those  who  delivered  his  judgment  in  the  exchequer  chamber 
agunst  the  ship  money,  which  he  did  with  a  long  and  learned  argument  t.  And  sir  Harbot- 
tle's  fitther,  who  served  in  parliament  for  Essex,  lay  long  in  prison,  because  he  would  not 
pay  the  loan  money.  Thus  both  his  family  and  his  wife's,  were  seealous  for  the  interest  of 
their  country.  In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  ho  was  a  great  asserter  of  the  laws ; 
and  inveighed  severely  against  all  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  former  illegal  oppression. 
His  principle  vras,  that  allegiance  and  protection  were  mutual  obligations ;  and  that  the  one 
went  for  the  other.  He  thought  the  law  was  the  measure  of  both :  and  that  when  a  legal 
protection  was  denied  to  one  that  paid  a  legal  allegiance,  the  subject  had  a  right  to  defend 
himself.  He  was  much  troubled  when  preachers  asserted  a  divine  right  of  regal  government. 
He  thought  it  had  no  other  effect  but  to  give  an  iU  impression  of  them  as  aspiring  men : 
nobody  was  convinced  by  it ;  it  inclined  their  hearers  rather  to  suspect  all  they  said  besides ; 
it  looked  like  the  sacrificing  their  country  to  their  own  preferment ;  and  an  encouraging  of 
princes  to  turn  tyrants^  Yet  when  the  Long  parliament  engaged  in  the  league  with  Scot- 
land, he  would  not  swear  to  the  covenant.  And  he  discontinued  sitting  in  the  house  till  it 
was  laid  aside.    Then  he  came  back  and  joined  with  Hollis  and  the  other  presbyterians,  in  a 

*  Grey,  wbo  ven  a  member  of  the  perlUment,  gives  a    daughter  of  ur  Thomu  Bennet,  persuaded  him  nobly  to 
limilar  aoooont.  dare  to  do  right,  whatever  might  follow.— JohiifOD*B  life 

t  Sir  Geoige  Crook  at  Snt  heutated,  but  hit  wife,  a    of  Selden,  221. 
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high  oppodtion  to  the  independents,  and  to  Croinwen  in  particular,  as  was  told  in  the  first 
book.  And  he  was  one  of  the  secluded  members  that  were  forced  out  of  the  house.  He  fol- 
lowed afterwards  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  was  always  looked  upon  as  one  who  wished 
well  to  the  ancient  government  of  England.  So  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  that  house  that 
called  home  the  king,  and  had  so  great  a  merit  in  that  whole  affiiir,  that  he  was  soon  after^ 
without  any  application  of  his  own,  made  master  of  the  Rolls :  in  which  post  he  continued 
to  his  death  with  a  high  reputation,  as  he  well  deserved.  For  he  was  a  just  judge ;  very 
slow,  and  ready  to  hear  everything  that  was  offered,  without  passion  or  partiality.  I 
thought  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  was  too  rich  :  and  yet  he  gave  yearly  great  sums  in 
charity,  discharging  many  prisoners  by  pa3dng  their  debts.  He  was  a  very  pious  and 
devout  man,  and  spent  every  day  at  least  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at  night,  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  And  even  in  winter,  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  early  on  the 
bench,  he  took  care  to  rise  so  soon,  that  he  had  always  the  command  of  that  time  which  he 
gave  to  those  exercises.  He  was  much  sharpened  against  popery,  but  had  always  a  tender- 
ness to  the  dissenters,  though  he  himself  continued  stiU  in  the  communion  of  the  church  *. 
His  second  wife,  whom  I  knew,  was  niece  to  the  great  sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  was  the  last 
heir  of  that  funily*  She  had  all  the  high  notions  for  the  church  and  the  crown,  in  which 
she  had  been  bred ;  but  was  the  humblest,  the  devoutest,  and  best  tempered  person  that  I 
ever  knew  of  that  sort.  It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  talk  of  religion,  she  did  it  with 
so  much  elevation  and  foroe.  She  was  always  very  plain  in  her  clothes :  and  went  oft  to 
jails,  to  consider  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  relieve  or  discharge  them ;  and  by  the  mean- 
ness of  her  dress,  she  passed  but  for  a  servant  trusted  with  the  diarities  of  others.  When 
she  was  travelling  in  the  country,  as  she  drew  near  a  village,  she  often  ordered  her  coach  to 
stay  behind  till  ^e  had  walked  about  it,  giving  orders  for  the  instruction  of  the  children, 
and  leaving  liberally  for  that  end*  With  two  such  persons  I  spent  several  of  my  years  very 
happily.     But  I  now  retium  to  the  session  of  parliament. 

In  the  house  of  commons  the  business  against  duke  Lauderdale  was  taken  up  warmly  at 
three  several  times ;  and  three  several  addresses  were  made  to  the  king  against  him.  The 
king^s  answer  was,  that  he  would  protect  no  man  against  law  and  justice ;  but  would  con- 
demn none  without  special  matter  well  made'  out.  There  was  no  money  offered,  so  ad- 
dresses were  feeble  things.  The  next  attempt  was  against  the  earl  of  Danby,  who  had 
begun  to  invert  the  usual  methods  of  the  exchequer.  But  the  majority  were  for  him,  so 
that  charge  came  to  nothing.  Only  those  who  began  it  formed  a  party  against  him,  that 
grew  in  conclusion  to  be  too  hard  for  him.  He  took  a  different  method  firom  those  who  were 
in  the  ministry  before  him.  They  had  taken  off  the  great  and  leading  men,  and  left  the 
herd  as  a  despised  company,  who  could  do  nothing,  because  they  had  none  to  head  them 
But  lord  Danby  reckoned  that  the  major  number  was  the  surer  game,  so  he  neglected  the 
great  men,  who  he  thought  raised  their  price  too  high ;  and  reckoned  that  he  could  gain  ten 
ordinary  men  cheaper  than  one  of  those.  This  might  have  succeeded  with  him  if  they  that 
did  lead  his  party  had  been  wise  and  skilful  men.  But  he  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  all  such, 
as  if  they  might  gain  too  much  credit  with  the  king.  The  chief  men  that  he  made  use  of 
were  of  so  low  a  sixe,  that  they  were  baffled  in  every  debate.  So  tliat  many  who  were  in- 
clined enough  to  vote  in  all  obedience,  yet  were  ashamed  to  be  in  the  vote  on  the  nde  that 
was  manifestly  run  down  in  the  debate  f . 

The  ablest  man  of  his  party  was  Seymour,  who  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  was  not  bred  to  ike  law.  He  was  a  man  of  great  birth,  being  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Seymour  family ;  and  was  a  graceful  man,  bold  and  quick :  but  ho  had  a  sort  of  pride 

*  To  Um  above  chancter  of  8b  Haibottle  Orimstono  f  Hie  debetet  upon  the  ehai^gof  against  the  Earl  of 

notUiig  can  be  added ;  nor  does  it  appear,  from  other  aa-  Danby  are  very  fully  given  by  Grey,  and  whoever  reads 

tiioritiea,  that  anything  need  bo  abated.     He  was  bom  at  them  will  probably  conddde,  as  the  majority  of  the  house 

Bradfield  Hall,  near  Ifannlngtree,  in  Essex ;  studied  the  did,  that  the  articles  of  the  proposed  Impeachment  were 

.aw  at  Linooln*s  Inn;  repiesented  Harwich  and  Colches.  not  substantiated.     MarveU,  the  satirist,  pays  he  got  off 

ter  in  parliament ;  and  was  recorder  of  the  last  named  by  profuse  bribing ;  but  assertion  is  not  proof,  and  this  is 

town.     His  other  public  employments  are  mentioned  in  altogether  :  wanting  in  everyone  of  the  authorities  the 

other  pages.    (Biog.  Brit. ;  Monnt*s  Hbt.  of  Colchester;  editor  has  oonsulled  upon  this  subject. 
Wood*s  Athens  Ozon.) 
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go  peculiar  to  himaeU^  that  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it.  He  had  nmther  shame  nor 
decency  with  it  He  was  violent  against  the  court,  till  he  forced  himself  into  good  posts. 
He  was  the  most  assuming  speaker  that  ever  sat  in  the  chair.  He  knew  the  house,  and 
every  man  in  it  so  well,  that  hy  looking  about  he  could  tell  the  fate  of  any  question.  So,  if 
any  thing  was  put,  when  the  court  party  was  not  well  gathered  together,  he  would  have  held 
the  house  from  doing  any  thing,  by  a  wilful  mistaking,  or  mis-stating,  the  question.  By  that 
he  gave  time  to  those  who  were  appointed  for  that  mercenary  work,  to  go  about  and  gather 
in  aik  their  party ;  and  he  would  discern  when  they  had  got  the  majority.  And  then  he 
would  very  &irly  state  the  question,  when  he  saw  he  was  sure  to  carry  it  *. 

A  great  many  of  the  court  grew  to  be  so  imeasy,  especially  when  they  saw  the  king  was 
under  the  influence  of  French  and  popish  counsels,  that  they  were  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
way  at  critical  times.  On  some  occasions  they  would  venture  to  vote  against  the  court ; 
of  which  the  memorable  answer  of  Hervey^s,  who  was  treasurer  to  the  queen,  was  a  noted 
instance.  He  was  one  whom  the  king  loved  personally ;  and  yet  upon  a  great  occasion  he 
voted  against  that  which  the  king  desired*  So  the  king  chid  him  severely  for  it.  Next 
day,  another  important  question  falling  in,  he  voted  as  the  king  would  have  him.  So  the 
king  took  notice  of  it  at  night,  and  said,  you  were  not  against  me  to-day.  He  answered, 
^^  No,  Sir ;  I  was  against  my  conscience  to>day."  This  was  so  drily  delivered,  that  the  king 
seemed  pleased  with  it :  and  it  was  much  talked  off.  While  things  went  thus  in  the  house 
of  commons,  there  was  the  greatest  and  longest  debate  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  has  been  in 
all  my  time.    They  sat  upon  it  often  till  midnight. 

It  was  about  the  test  Uiat  lord  Danby  had  contrived,  as  was  formerly  mentioned.  Lord 
Danby,  and  lord  Finch,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  were  the  chief  arguers  for  it.  They  said, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  method  should  be  found  out  to  discriminate  the  good  subjects  from 
the  bad :  we  had  been  lately  involved  in  a  long  civil  war,  oocasioned  by  the  ill  principles 

*  Sir  Edipmrd  Soyuoar,  the  fifth  of  that  name  in  lineal  the  houte,  ceofuaed  and  in  wiath  at  the  insolt  to  hit  dij^ 

fnooeidon,  was  bom<in  1633.     From  the  time  of  his  first  nity.     Every  Englishman,  though  he  langhs  at  his  pecu- 

appeannoe  in  parliament,  at  a  representative  of  the  city  of  liarities,  must  love  his  virtues,  and  venerate  him  as  the 

ficeter,  he  hecame  a  very  prominent  member.    In  1667  man  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  Habeaa 

lie  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon*a  im-  Corpus  Act.     Temperate  in  the  use  of  wealth,  he  waa 

peacfament  In  1^3  he  was  unanimously  chosen  speaker,  fruj^,  yet  liberal  in  his  expenditure ;  nor  did  he  enrich 

on  the  resignation,  for  aasamed   ill-health,  of  Sir  Job  himself  and  his  &mily  aa  he  might  have  done.     Proud  of 

Charlton.      Immediately  afterwaida  he  waa  made  trea-  his  ancestry,  and  haughty  as  he  was,  yet  he  would  not 

surer  of  the  navy,  a  kind  of  retainer  in  the  interest  of  the  accept  a  barony  from  queen  Anne ;  but  he  permitted  the 

court,  that  is  not  very  commendable  in  the  speaker  of  the  eldest  son  of  his  second  marriage  to  take  the  title  of  Con. 

popular  Itfanch  of  the  legislature.      His  future  career  way,  whose  descendanta  now  possess  one  of  the  old  Seymour 

will  appear  in  the  ootarse  oi  this  work.     The  last  official  titles,  the  marquisate  of  Hertford.     In  private  lifo  be  was 

■ppointBieBt  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  oomptroller  of  the  worthy*  if  not  amiaUe ;  true  to  his  two  wives  :  and  to  hit 

hooaehold  to  queen  Anno.     From  this  he  was  dismissed  children  careful,  if  not  kind;  to  his  tenants  and  attendants 

in  1704.     He  still  continued  to  appear  in  parliament  until  a  good,  though  not  bountiful  landlord  and  master.     His 

loB  death  in  1708.     He  was  buried  at  Maiden  Bradley,  eldest  son  and  heir,  sir  Edward  Seymour,  waa  fother  of 

where  there  ia  a  very  beautifttl  monument  erected  to  his  Edward,  the  eighth  duke  of  Somerset,  who  succeeded  te 

asemory.    Grainger's  Biog.  Diet  vi.  128,  ed.  1824.  this  title  by  the  extinction  of  the  male  descendants  of  the 

The  earl  of  Dartmouth  has  proterved  an  anecdote  of  him  first  duke,  the  protector  Somerset,  by  his  second  marriage ; 

ftiUy  illustrating  Bnmet*s  remark  upon  *'  his  peculiar  who^  to  gratify  the  inordinate  pride  of  his  second  wife, 

pride."     His  eoaeh  breaking  down  near  Chaiing  Croaa,  procured  his  title  to  go  lo  her  posterity;  but  she  **"  conde* 

he  ordered  the  beadles  to  stop  the  next  gentleman 'a  they  scended*'  that  the  dildren  of  hia  first  marriage  ahonld  be 

met,  and  bring  it  to  him.     The  gentleman  expoatulated  placed  in  the  limitation,  which,  after  two  hundred  years, 

at  being  turned  out  of  his  own  coach,  but  rir  Edward  told  now  reverted  to  them. — Moble's  Continuation  of  Grain- 

Hrai  it  waa  more  fitting  for  him  tewalk  fai  the  atreets  ger,  fi.  169. 

tftan  the  speaker  of  the  commons,  and  left  him  in  that  eon-        f  John  Hervey  waa  the  eldest  aon  of  sir  William  Her- 

dition  without  further  apology.^ — Oxford  ed.  of  this  work,  voy,  of  Ickworth,  in  Suffolk.     In  the  reign  of  the  first 

Mr.  Noble  has  accurately  described  him  aa  a  man  of  Cliarles,  he  appeared  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  field 

meroae  ditpoaition,  but  of  great  good  sense,  invincible  on  the  side  of  the  prerogative.     In  the  reign  of  the  second 

ebstinaey,  and  incorruptible  integrity ;  feared  more  than  Chariea,  he  waa  treaaurer  and  receiver-general  to  the 

loved,  and  respected  more  than  esteemed.  The  wags  wore  queen.    Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  leading  member  in 

pleased  when  they  could  annoy  thla  impersonation  of  prido  the  house  of  commons.  He  was  learned  and  accomplished, 

and  haughtinesa.   One  gave  him  a  petition  of  no  moment,  and  would  deserve  respect  if  he  had  no  other  merit  than 

te  present  to  the  house ;  Seymour  took  it  from  hia  pocket  being  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  poet  Cowley.    Ho  died 

with  his  aocnstomed  gravity,  and  putting  on  his  6pectaclea»  in  167i)«  and,  having  no  issue,  his  property  descended  to 

Mjgsn  to  read  : — *^  The  humble  peddon  of  Oliver  Crom-  his  brother  Thomaa,  father  of  the  first  earl  of  Bristol.— 

tpeU— the  devil  1**     The  laugh  was  so  loud  and  long,  Grainger's  Hist.  v.  106. 
ttat  the  ^Id  van,  throwing  down  the  paper,  hastened  from 
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that  some  had  taken  np  with  relation  to  goyemment :  it  was  fit  to  prevent  the  retain  of  sndi 
miaeries.  The  king  had  granted  a  very  foil  indemnity,  and  had  observed  it  religionsly ;  bat 
there  was  no  reason,  while  so  much  of  the  old  leaven  still  remained,  to  leave  the  nation 
exposed  to  men  of  such  principles :  it  was  not  fit  to  make  a  parliament  perpetual ;  jet  that 
was  a  less  evil  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  bad  election,  especially  when  jealousies  and  fears 
had  been  blown  about  the  nation :  a  good  constitution  was  to  be  preserved  by  all  prudent 
methods.  No  man  was  to  be  pressed  to  take  this  test ;  but,  as  they,  who  were  not  willing 
to  come  into  such  an  engagement,  ought  to  have  the  modesty  to  be  contented  with  the  &vour 
and  connivance  of  the  government,  so,  if  that  did  not  teach  them  good  manners,  it  miglit 
bo  fit  to  use  severer  methods.  To  all  this  great  opposition  was  made.  It  was  plain,  the 
duke  did  not  like  it ;  but  the  king  was  so  set  on  it,  tiiat  he  did  not  declare  himself  against  it : 
but  all  the  papists  were  against  it.  They  thought  the  bringing  any  test  in  practice  would 
certainly  bring  on  one  that  would  turn  them  out  of  the  house.  The  lords  Shaftesbury,  Buck- 
ingham, HoUis,  Halifax,  and  all  those  who  were  thought  the  country  party,  opposed  this 
mightily.  They  thought  there  ought  to  be  no  tests  beyond  the  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  tlie 
elections  to  parliament ;  that  it  being  the  great  privilege  of  Englishmen,  that  th<^y  were  not 
to  be  taxed  but  by  their  representatives ;  it  was  therefore  thought  a  disinheriting  men  of 
the  main  part  of  their  birthright,  to  do  any  thing  that  should  shut  them  out  from  their  votes 
in  electing :  all  tests  in  public  assemblies  were  thought  dangerous,  and  contrary  to  public 
liberty ;  for  if  a  parliament  thought  any  law  inconvenient  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  they 
must  be  supposed  still  free  to  alter  it ;  and  no  previous  limitation  could  bind  up  their  legis- 
lature. A  great  deal  was  said,  to  shew  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was  best  secured  by  good 
laws,  and  good  government ;  and  that  oaths  or  tests  were  no  security :  the  scrupulous  might 
be  fettered  by  them,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  world  would  boldly  take  any  test,  and  as  boldly 
break  through  it ;  of  which  the  late  times  had  given  large  proofs.  The  matter  of  this  test 
was  very  doubtful ;  for,  though  generally  speaking,  the  king's  person  and  his  power  were  not 
to  be  distinguished,  yet  that  was  not  universally  true :  an  infant  king,  or  a  lunatic,  were 
exceptions ;  as  also  a  king  in  his  enemies'  hands,  which  was  the  case  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  for 
whose  power  his  own  party  fought  even  against  his  person  :  so  an  exception  was  to  be  under- 
stood ;  otherwise  the  proposition,  that  affirmed  it  was  a  traitorous  position  to  separate  them, 
was  not  true ;  nor  could  it  be  reasonable  to  bind  up  men  against  alterations :  every  new  law 
was  an  alteration ;  it  was  not  easy  to  define  how  hi  the  power  of  making  alterations  might 
go,  and  where  it  must  stop.  These  things  were  best  left  at  large.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  as 
they  were  against  any  parliamentary  test,  so  they  were  more  particularly  against  this.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  distinguished  himself  more  in  this  session  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  He 
spoke  once  a  whole  hour,  to  shew  the  inconvenience  of  condemning  all  resistance  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever.  He  said,  it  might  be  proper  to  lay  such  ties  upon  those  who  served  in 
the  militia,  and  in  corporations,  because  there  was  still  a  superior  power  in  parliament  to 
declare  the  extent  of  the  oath  :  but  it  might  be  of  very  ill  consequence  to  lay  it  on  a  parlia^ 
ment,  since  there  might  be  cases,  though  so  far  out  of  view,  that  it  was  hard  to  suppose 
them,  in  which  he  believed  no  man  would  say  it  was  not  lawful  to  resist.  If  a  king  would 
make  us  a  province,  and  tributary  to  France,  and  subdue  the  nation  by  a  French  army,  or  to 
the  papal  authority,  must  we  be  bound  in  that  case  tamely  to  submit  ?  Upon  which  he 
said  many  things,  that  did  cut  to  the  quick.  And  yet,  though  his  words  were  watched,  so 
that  it  was  resolved  to  have  sent  him  to  the  Tower  if  any  une  word  had  fallen  from  him 
that  had  made  him  liable  to  such  a  censure,  he  spoke  both  with  so  much  boldness  and  so 
much  caution,  that  though  he  provoked  the  court  extremely,  no  advantage  could  be  taken 
against  him.  The  court  carried  every  question  in  favour  of  the  test,  though  with  great 
opposition,  and  a  protestation  made  upon  every  step  that  was  carried.  So  that  the  bill  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  have  passed ;  and  very  probably  it  would  have  passed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, when  by  an  unlooked-for  emergency  the  session  was  broken. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  king  James  the  First's  reign,  petitions  of  appeal  were  brought  to 
the  house  of  lords  from  decrees  in  chancery.  This  rose  from  a  parity  of  reason,  because  writs 
of  error  lay  from  the  courts  of  law  to  the  house  of  lords ;  and  since  the  business  of  the 
chancery  grew  to  be  so  extended  and  comprehensive,  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  leave  it 
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wholly  to  the  lord  chanceUoi^s  conscience.  So  this  pnuHiice,  though  so  lately  hegun,  grew 
on  by  degxeee  to  be  the  main  business  of  the  house  of  lords.  A  petition  of  appeal  was 
brought  against  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  *.  The  lords  received  it,  and  made  an 
order  upon  it.  The  member  being  served  with  it,  brought  it  into  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  they  voted  it  a  l^^^och  of  privilege  for  the  lords  to  meddle  with  one  of  their  house.  The 
lords  on  the  other  baud  said,  they  were  bound  to  do  justice  to  all ;  and  no  privilege  could  lie 
against  that ;  and,  since  they  never  sat  but  when  the  commons  sat  likewise,  if  a  privilege 
firom  that  house  could  stop  their  proceedings,  there  must  be  a  failure  in  justice ;  and,  since 
no  privilege  was  ever  pretended  in  the  case  of  a  writ  of  error,  it  could  not  lie  against  an 
appeal :  so  they  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  cause.  The  commons  passed  a  vote  against  any 
lawyers  that  should  plead  at  the  lords'  bar  in  this  cause ;  but  the  lords  commanded  the 
oounsel  to  go  on,  with  which  they  complied.  And  as  they  went  from  the  lords'  bar,  they 
were  by  an  order  from  the  house  of  commons  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  they  were  by  another 
order  from  the  lords  set  at  liberty.  So  the  two  houses  being  as  it  were  at  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  the  session. 

This  was  very  uneasy  to  the  court ;  for  they  saw  it  was  a  very  sure  method  to  break  a 
seesion  of  parliament,  every  time  that  it  was  taken  up.  I  am  not  sure  if  this  was  laid,  or  if 
it  happened  by  accident.  Lord  Shaftesbury  said,  it  was  laid  by  himself  t ;  but  others  assured 
me,  it  happened  in  course,  though  it  produced  great  effects  :  for  there  never  was  a  strength 
in  the  court  to  raise  this  debate  of  the  test  in  any  subsequent  session.  And  as  this  made 
the  court  apprehend  they  might  by  the  prosecution  of  the  same  appeal  lose  the  next  session, 
since  the  prorogation  did  only  discontinue  parliamentary  proceedings,  but  not  judiciary  ones ; 
90  they  feared  this  might  go  so  far  as  to  force  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament ;  to 
which  the  court  would  be  very  hardly  brought,  after  they  had  practised  so  long  upon  the 
members,  and  knew  them  all  so  well. 

In  this  session,  on  a  day  that  grievances  were  to  be  gone  upon,  Grimstone  said,  that  con- 
adering  the  extent  of  privilege,  he  looked  on  a  standing  parliament  as  the  greatest  grievance 
of  the  nation ;  so  many  men  being  exempted  from  justice,  and  from  the  demandis  of  their 
creditors,  for  so  long,  and  so  indefinite  a  time.  This  motion  was  let  fall  at  that  time ;  but  it 
was  not  forgotten :  and  it  was  likely  to  be  taken  up  when  new  opportunities  should  be 
offered.     The  summer  went  over  without  any  considerable  accidents  at  home. 

A  new  session  met  next  winter ;  and  at  the  first  opening  it,  the  king  laid  before  the  com- 
mons the  great  difficulties  he  was  in  by  the  anticipations  of  his  revenues.  It  was  then  gene- 
rally thought,  that  the  king  was  in  such  straits,  that,  if  money  could  not  be  obtained,  he 
must  turn  to  other  counsels,  and  to  other  ministers.  The  debate  went  high  in  the  committee 
of  "the  whole  house.  It  was  offered  on  the  one  side  to  shew,  that  the  king  had  not  enough 
in  his  hands  to  maintain  the  government,  and  to  secure  the  nation,  though  our  neutrality  at 
that  time  made  trade  flow  in  upon  us,  so  that  the  customs  rose  higher  than  ever.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  said,  that  if  anticipations  were  once  admitted  as  a  reason  for  a  supply,  the 
court  would  never  want  that  reason.  It  was  fitter  to  examine  by  whose  means,  or  on 
what  design,  those  anticipations  were  made.  At  last  the  question  was  put ;  and,  the  vote 
being  then  stated,  and  the  previous  question  being  then  put,  whether  the  main  question 
shoidd  be  then  put,  or  not,  tiie  votes  were  equal.  So  sir  Charles  Harbord,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  gave  it  for  putting  the  main  question :  but,  some  of  the  country  side  coming  in 
between  the  two  questions,  the  main  question  was  lost  by  two  or  three ;  so  near  was  the 
court  to  the  carrying  so  great  a  point.  Harbord  was  much  blamed  for  his  rashness.  He  said, 
the  duty  of  the  chair  was  always  to  set  matters  forward ;  and  so  he  ought  to  have  given  it 
for  putting  the  main  question ;  and  if  the  same  equality  had  continued,  he  said,  he  would 
have  given  it  for  the  court.  He  was  a  very  rich  and  covetous  man,  who  knew  England  well ; 
and  his  parts  were  very  quick  about  him  in  that  great  age,  being  past  eighty.  A  lively 
repartee  was  made  by  his  own  son  to  him  in  the  debate.  He  had  said,  the  right  way  of 
dealing  with  the  king,  and  of  gaining  him  to  them,  was,  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  purses, 

*  It  WM  broagfat  bj  a  Dr.  Thomas  Shirley  frnntt  Sir  f  Marvoll  considered  ^  that  the  commons  were  not  in 
John  Figg*  Sm  the  proceedlags  in  Grey's  Debates,  iii.  earnest  in  the  afibir,  but  that  some  crafty  members  blew 
129 — 889  the  coals  to  prevent  the  Test  Airt  coming  among  them.** 
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and  to  deal  roundly  with  him.  So  his  son  said,  he  seconded  his  motion  :  but  he  meant  that 
they  should  lay  their  hands  on  their  purses,  as  he  himself  did,  and  hold  them  well  shut,  that 
no  money  should  go  out  of  tliem  *.  The  earl  of  Danby  was  much  disappointed  at  tliis  ; 
yet  he  took  heart,  since  it  was  brought  so  near,  that  he  reckoned  he  would  make  the  next 
session  sure.  The  petition  of  appeal,  that  had  broken  the  former  session,  was  now  brought 
on  again  before  the  lords.  The  court  tried  their  whole  strength  to  keep  it  off,  till  they  saw 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  commons.  So,  upon  the  miscarriage  of  the  great  vote  in 
the  house  of  commons,  the  lords  went  on  upon  the  petition ;  and,  the  commons  opposing 
them  vigorously,  as  before,  it  was  visible  that  the  parliament  must  be  prorogued. 

Upon  this  it  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  to  address  the  king  for  dissolving  the 
present  parliament.  It  was  manifest  the  two  houses  could  no  longer  maintain  the  corre- 
spondence that  was  necessary.  In  a  new  parliament  this  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  but  it 
could  not  while  this  lasted.  It  was  said,  a  standing  parliament  changed  the  constitution  of 
England.  The  king  did  no  more  consult  with  his  people,  nor  know  them  ;  but  he  had  now 
a  cabal  of  single  persons  to  deal  with.  The  people  were  now  cut  off  from  their  liberty  of 
electing,  and  so  had  no  more  a  true  representative.  It  was  said,  that  a  parliament  of  a  long 
continuance  would  be  either  an  engine  to  sell  the  liberties  of  their  country,  or  would,  by 
rendering  themselves  popular,  join  with  the  people  against  the  crown.  In  either  case  it  was 
likely  to  be  destructive  to  the  constitution.  So  it  was  moved,  that  an  address  should  be 
made  to  the  king  for  dissolving  the  parliament ;  and,  to  the  wonder  of  all  men,  the  duke 
joined  in  it.  The  majority  of  the  temporal  lords  were  for  it ;  but  the  bench  of  bishops  was 
against  it :  and  so  it  was  not  carried.  The  thing  became  the  universal  subject  of  discourse. 
It  «iras  infused  into  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  that,  if  they  would  not  be  more 
tractable,  and  help  the  king  out  of  his  necessities,  he  was  sure  a  new  parliament  would  give 
him  money,  and  make  him  easy ;  and  that  the  rather  for  having  dissolved  them.  This 
wrought  on  many  of  them,  who  had  been  chosen  while  the  nation  was  in  a  fit,  or  rather  a 
fury  of  loyalty.  They  knew  they  could  never  hope  to  be  chosen  again.  Many  of  them 
were  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  and  lived  upon  their  privileges,  and  upon  their  pensions. 
They  had  got  it  among  them  for  a  maxim,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  preservation 
while  we  were  in  such  hands,  that,  as  they  must  not  give  the  king  too  much  at  a  time,  lest 
there  should  be  no  more  use  for  them,  so  they  were  to  take  care  not  to  starve  the  court,  lest 
they  themselves  should  be  starved  by  that  means.  They  were  indeed  generally  both  against 
popery  and  France :  and,  to  redeem  their  credit  for  the  money  that  they  were  ready  to  give 
somewhat  too  lavishly,  they  said,  when  they  went  into  their  countries,  that  it  was  on  design 
to  fix  the  king  to  an  English  interest,  and  the  protestant  religion.  And  they  had  talked  so 
high  on  those  heads,  that  the  court  itself  could  not  manage  them,  when  any  thing  relating 
to  these  came  before  them.  Some  of  them  were  high  for  the  prerogative ;  others  high  for 
the  church ;  and  all  the  mercenary  men  were  careful  of  themselves.  In  opposition  to  these 
a  great  party  was  formed,  who  declared  more  heartily  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  for  the 
interest  of  England.  Tlie  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  opened  many 
of  their  eyes,  and  let  them  know  the  designs  of  the  court.  And  indeed  they  were  then  so 
visible,  that  there  was  enough  seen,  without  such  secret  intelligence,  to  convince  the  most 
incredulous.  Sir  William  Coventry  had  the  greatest  credit  of  any  man  in  the  honse.  He 
never  meddled  personally  with  any  minister.  He  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  afiairs. 
So  he  laid  open  the  errors  of  the  government  with  the  more  authority,  because  he  mixed  no 
passion  nor  private  resentments  with  it.  His  brother  f  usually  answered  him  ynOx  much 
life  in  a  repartee,  but  not  with  the  weight  and  force  with  which  he  spoke.  Colonel  Birch 
was  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character ;  he  had  been  a  carrier  at  first,  and  retained  still,  even  to 
an  affectation,  the  clownishness  of  his  education.  He  got  up  in  the  progress  of  the  war  to 
be  a  colonel,  and  to  be  concerned  in  the  excise ;  and  at  the  Restoration  he  was  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  managing  the  excise,  that  he  was  put  in  a  good  post.  He  was  the  roughest  and 
boldest  speaker  in  the  houss,  and  talked  in  the  language  and  phrases  of  a  carrier,  but  with 
a  beauty  and  eloquence  that  was  always  acceptable.     I  heard  Coventry  say,  he  was  the  best 

*  Grcf,  who  vn»  a  member,  relate*  this  repartee  as  being  made  the  previons  session,  and  that  its  uttcrer  ^rai 
Sir  Thomas  Meres. — Grcy*s  Debates,  ii.  35.  f  Mr.  Uenry  Coventiy,  secretary  of  states 
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speaker  to  cany  a  popular  assembly  before  him  that  he  had  ever  known.  He  spoke  always 
with  much  life  and  heat ;  but  judgment  was  not  his  talent  *.  Waller  was  the  delight  of 
the  house ;  and  even  at  eighty  he  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  them  ;  he  was  only 
concerned  to  say  that  which  should  make  him  be  applauded :  but  he  never  laid  the  business 
of  the  house  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty,  man.  He  deserves  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  great  refiners  of  our  language  and  poetry.  He  was  for  near 
sixty  years  one  of  the  best  of  aJl  our  ¥nriter8  that  way  f «  The  two  men  of  quality  that  were 
the  most  considered  were,  the  lord  Russell  and  the  lord  Cavendish.  Lord  Russell  was  a  man 
of  great  candour,  and  of  a  general  reputation ;  universally  beloved,  and  trusted ;  of  a  gene- 
rous and  obliging  temper.  He  had  given  such  proofs  of  an  undaunted  courage,  and  of  an 
unshaken  fimmess,  that  I  never  knew  any  man  have  so  entire  a  credit  in  the  nation  as  he 
had.  He  quickly  got  out  of  some  of  the  disorders  into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him ; 
and  ever  after  that  his  life  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.  He  had  from  his  first  education 
an  inclination  to  favour  the  non-conformists ;  and  wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made 
easier  to  them,  or  they  more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  was  a  slow  man,  and  of  little  discourse ; 
but  he  had  a  true  judgment,  when  he  considered  things  at  his  own  leisure.  His  understand- 
ing was  not  defective ;  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent,  that  they  would  have  more  than 
balanced  real  defects,  if  any  had  been  found  in  the  other ;[;.  Lord  Cavendish,  afterwards  earl, 
and  then  duke,  of  Devonshire,  was  too  much  a  libertine  both  in  principle  and  practice.  He 
went  off  from  the  court  at  first  upon  resentments  for  some  disappointments  there.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  had  the  courage  of  a  hero,  with  an  unusual  proportion  both  of  wit  and  know- 
ledge.    He  had  a  great  softness  in  his  exterior  deportment  §.     Littleton  and  Powle  were  the 

*  Colonel  Birch  had  a  coano  but  ready  wit,  with  which  aell,*'  by  the  present  Lord  John  Russell — **  Memoirs  of 

he  retorted  without  distinction  upon  all  assailants.    Sir  Lady  Russell,  with  her  Letters,  kc.** 
Edwaid  Seymour,  or  Mr.  Coventry,  in  the  course  of  a        §  It  would  give  us  just  ground  to  esteem  William  Caven- 

debate,  reflected  upon  his  former  occupation  of  a  carrier :  dish,  first  duke  of  Devonshire,  if  it  was  simply  said  that 

Bireh  replied  irith  justifiable  contempt,  **  It  is  very  true,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  lord  William  Russell.     He 

as  that  gentleman  says,  I  onee  was  a  carrier;  and  let  me  was  bom  in  1640.    When  only  just  twenty-one  years  old, 

tell  that  gentleman  it  is  very  fortunate  for  him  that  he  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county  of 

never  was  a  carrier,  for  if  he  had  he  would  have  been  a  Derby,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  long  parliament 

carrier  sHUJ**    Charles  the  Second  being  displeased  with  until  it  was  dissolved.     It  appears,  as  is  rather  too  gene- 

ooe  of  the  ooloners  motions  in  the  house,  told  him  that  rally  observed  by  Burnet,  he   was    much  addicted   to 

he  rememb^ed  forty-one ;  to  which  the  colonel  replied,  women  and  wine.     His  courage  was  beyond  all  doubt, 

that  also  he  remembered  forty-eight.— 'Oxford  ed.  of  this  He  served  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  fleet  with  distin- 

work.  ^shed  honour  in  1665;  and  in  1669,  when  at  the  opera 

•f-  Edmund  Waller  was  excellent  as  a  poet,  wit,  and  in  Paris,  he  struck  one  of  three  French  officers  who 
ontor;  bnt  be  was  not  a  worthy,  honourable  man.  He  insulted  him  upon  its  stage.  They  all  attacked  him  with 
was  tneonsifltent  in  his  public  conduct,  changing  whenever  their  swords,  and  thoi^h  he  fought  them  most  courage- 
it  appeared  to  his  interest — ^lauding  in  verse  the  two  ously,  they  severely  wounded,  and  probably  would  have 
Charleaes  and  Cromwell,  plotting  agunst  the  parliament,  killed  him,  if  a  sturdy  Swiss  servant  had  not  thrown  him 
and  thinking  no  sacrifice  of  his  friends,  his  dignity,  or  his  over«into  the  pit  The  officns  were  imprisoned,  but  at 
purse  too  great  to  save  his  life  when  the  confederacy  was  his  particular  request  they  were  discharged.  In  a  letter  to 
diseovoicid  wealthy,  yet  extremely  parsimonious— and  him  firom  Sir  W.  Temple,  it  is  said,  that  his  assailants 
the  most  servile  flatterer  possible.  His  memoir  by  Dr.  amounted  to  seven  or  eight, ''which  would  never  have  been 
Johnson,  in  his  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,**  exhibits  him  in  his  done  in  any  other  place  but  France." — Kennet's  Memdrs 
true  chanrter.  Ho  was  bom  in  1605,  and  died  in  1687.  of  the  Cavendishes ;  Sir  W.  Temple's  Works,  ii.  180,  fol. 
He  wrote  a  '*  Panegyric  *'  upon  Cromwell ;  and  a  "  Con-  He  was  a  most  accomplished,  elegant,  and  talented  man ; 
gratnlation  *'  to  Charles  the  Second.  The  first  is  by  much  uniting  the  rarely  conjoined  qualities  of  brilliant  wit  and 
the  moat  excdlent  eomporition  -,  and  when  the  king  men-  sound  judgment.  His  public  services  will  be  frequently 
tioDed  to  him  the  disparity,  Waller  most  h^pily  replied^-,  noticed  in  the  following  pages,  and  support  the  character 
**  Poets,  Sire,  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truUi."  he  drew  of  himself  in  the  inscription  he  ordered  to  be 

\  To  thja  character  of  the  proto-martyr  of  our  liberties,  placed  upon  his  monument. 
lord  William  Russell,  nothing  has  to  be  added  but  that 

the  tcatimooy  of  those  to  whom  he  stood  in  these  several  WILLI  ELMUS  DUX  DEYON, 

dcgreca  of  relationship  declare,  that  he  was  most  exem-  bonorum  priucipum  fidblis  suboitus 

p^  ae  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  master.   He  was  the  thiid  inimicds  rr  invisus  tyrannis. 

SOD  of  the  first  duke  of  Bedford,  and  born  about  the  year  <  William,  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  faithful  subject  of 
1641.     Although  educated  in  private  and  under  puritani-  good  princes,  the  enemy  to,  and  hated  by,  tyrants.** 

ca?  tutors,  he  was  in  early  manhood  of  dissipated  habits ; 

but  in  1667,  he  married  the  admirable  Rachael  Wriothes-  He  died  in  1707.  It  was  during  his  life  that  the  magni 
ley,  dang^ter  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  from  that  ficent  house  at  Chatsworth  attained  its  splendour.  Mar- 
boor  he  icfiirmed.  The  principal  events  of  his  public  life  shal  Tallard  passed  some  part  of  his  captivity  here,  and 
will  be  notioed  hereafter ;  and  here  it  needs  only  to  be  upon  leaving  it,  told  the  duke,  that  when  in  future  days 
mentioned  that  more  ample  details  of  this  great  and  he  computed  the  time  ho  was  a  captive  in  England,  he 
good  man  may  be  found  in  **  The  life  of  Lord  W.  Rus-  should  not  reckon  his  days  of  enjoyment  at  Chatsworth. 
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men  that  laid  the  matten  of  the  house  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  care.  Powle  waa 
very  learned  in  precedents,  and  parliament  journals,  which  goes  a  great  way  in  their  dehates ; 
and,  when  he  had  time  to  prepare  himself,  he  was  a  clear  and  strong  speaker.  Littleton  was 
the  ahlest  and  the  most  vehement  arguer  of  them  all.  He  commonly  lay  quiet  till  the  end 
of  a  debate ;  and  he  often  ended  it,  speaking  with  a  strain  of  conviction  and  authority,  that 
was  not  easily  resisted.  I  lived  the  very  next  door  to  him  for  several  years,  and  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  our  time  every  day  together.  He  told  me  all  their  management ;  and  com- 
monly, when  he  ivas  to  put  his  whole  strength  to  argue  any  point,  he  used  to  talk  it  over 
with  me,  and  to  set  me  to  object  all  that  I  could  against  him.  He  lived  wholly  in  London. 
So  matters  were  most  in  his  hands  during  the  intervals  of  parliament :  and  by  his  means  it 
was,  that  I  arrived  at  such  knowledge  of  their  intrigues.  He  was  a  wise  and  worthy  man, 
had  studied  much  modern  history,  and  the  present  state  and  interest  of  Europe.  Sir 
Thomas  Lee  was  a  man  that  valued  himself  upon  artifice  and  cunning,  in  which  he  was  a 
great  master,  without  being  out  of  countenance  when  it  was  discovered.  Yaughan,  the  chief 
justice's  son,  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  had  much  pride,  but  did  great  service.  These 
were  the  chief  men  that  preserved  the  nation  from  a  very  deceitful  and  practising  court,  and 
from  a  corrupt  house  of  commons.  And  by  their  skill  and  firmness  they,  from  a  small 
number  who  began  the  opposition,  grew  at  last  to  be  the  majority. 

All  this  I  thought  fit  to  lay  together,  and  to  fill  as  it  were  an  empty  place  in  my  history  ; 
for,  as  our  main  business  lay  in  preparing  for,  or  managing  a  session  of  parliament,  so  we  had 
now  along  interval,  of  above  a  year,  between  this  session  in  winter  1675,  and  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  which  was  not  till  the  spring  in  1 677*  '^^  French  were  much  set  on 
procuring  a  peace :  and  they,  seeing  how  much  the  parliament  was  set  on  engaging  the  king 
in  the  alliance,  prevailed  with  him  to  discontinue  tiie  session,  for  which  no  doubt  he  had 
round  sums  of  money  sent  to  him. 

About  this  time  Lockhart,  the  ambassador  in  France,  died.  The  fcirther  he  saw  into  tlie 
designs  of  the  court,  he  grew  the  more  uneasy  in  the  post  he  was  in,  though  he  acted  in  it 
with  great  spirit  and  resolution,  both  with  relation  to  his  own  master,  and  to  the  French 
king ;  of  which  I  will  set  down  two  passages,  that  may  be  very  instructive  to  ambassadors. 
In  tiiis  time  of  neutrality,  the  French  privateers  took  many  English  ships,  pretending  they 
were  Dutch,  only  with  English  passes.  One  of  these  was  taken  by  a  privateer,  that,  as  was 
believed,  Pepys  *,  then  secretary  to  the  English  admiralty,  and  in  great  fiivour  with  the  duke, 
had  built ;  and,  as  was  said,  out  of  the  king's  stores.  The  merchants  proved  in  council,  that 
the  ship  was  English.  So  Lockhart  had  an  order  to  demand  her ;  and  he  pressed  it  so 
effectually,  that  an  order  was  sent  from  the  court  of  France  to  discharge  her :  but  before 
that  was  executed,  the  king  was  prevuled  on  by  Pepys,  to  tell  the  French  ambassador,  that 
he  did  not  concern  himself  in  that  ship :  he  believed  merchants  were  rogues,  and  could  bring 
witnesses  to  prove  whatsoever  they  had  a  mind  to  :  so  the  court  of  I^mce  might  do  what 
they  pleased  in  that  matter.  Tliis  was  written  to  Versailles  a  day  or  two  after  the  former 
order  was  sent ;  but  upon  it  a  new  one  went  to  Dunkirk,  where  the  ship  lay,  to  stop  her. 
This  came  before  she  could  get  out.  So  Lockhart,  being  informed  of  that,  went  to  court, 
and  complained  heavily.  He  was  told  what  the  king  himself  had  said  about  it:  he 
answered  resolutely,  that  the  king  spoke  to  them  only  by  him.  Yet  he  wrote  upon  this  to 
the  court  of  England,  desiring  to  be  recalled,  since  he  could  serve  no  longer  with  honour,  after 
he  had  been  so  disowned.  Upon  this  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  pen,  excusing 
the  matter  the  best  he  could,  and  justified  him  in  what  he  had  done.  And  upon  that  secret 
orders  were  sent,  and  the  ship  was  discharged.  The  other  was  a  higher  point,  considering 
the  bigotry  of  the  king  of  France.  Lockhart  had  a  French  Popish  servant,  who  was  dying, 
and  sent  for  the  sacrament :  upon  which  it  was  brought  with  the  procession  ordinary  in 
such  cases.  Lockhart,  hearing  of  this,  ordered  liis  gates  to  be  shut :  and  upon  tliat  many 
were  inflamed,  and  were  running  to  force  his  gates ;  but  he  ordered  all  his  family  to  stand 
to  their  arms,  and,  if  any  force  was  offered,  to  fire.  There  was  a  great  noise  made  of  this  ; 
but  no  force  was  offered.     He  resolved  to  complain  first,  and  so  went  to  court,  and  expostu- 

*  Tim  WM  Mr.  Sajnac  1  Pepyi,  whose  rrtj-  valuable  and  inipmttng  **  Diary  "  has  Uoclj  beon  publiahed. 
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Uted  upon  it.  He  said  his  house  was  his  master's  house ;  and  here  a  puhlic  triumph  was 
attempted  on  his  master's  religion,  and  affronts  were  offered  him :  he  said,  if  a  priest  had 
brought  the  sacrament  privately,  he  would  have  connived  at  it ;  but  he  asked  reparation  for 
so  public  an  injury.  The  king  of  France  seemed  to  be  highly  displeased  at  this,  calling  it 
the  greatest  indignity  that  had  ever  been  done  to  his  God  during  his  reign.  Yet  the  point 
did  not  bear  arguing ;  so  Lockhart  said  nothing  to  that.  When  Lockhart  went  from  him, 
Pomponne  followed  him,  sent  after  him  by  the  king,  and  told  him,  he  would  force  the  king 
to  suffer  none  of  his  subjects  to  serve  him.  He  answered,  he  would  order  his  coachman  to 
drive  the  quicker  to  Paris,  to  prevent  that ;  and  left  Pomponne  to  guess  the  meaning.  As 
soon  as  he  came  to  his  house,  he  ordered  all  his  French  servants  to  be  immediately  paid  off, 
and  dismissed.  The  court  of  England  was  forced  to  justify  him  in  all  this  matter.  A 
public  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to  him  upon  it ;  and  the  court  of  France  thought  fit  to 
digest  it ;  but  the  French  king  looked  on  him  ever  after  with  great  coldness,  if  not  with 
avernon.  Soon  after  that  he  fell  into  a  languishing,  which  after  some  months  carried  him 
off.  I  have  ever  looked  on  him  as  the  greatest  man  that  his  country  produced  in  this  age, 
next  to  sir  Robert  Murray. 

The  earl  of  Danby  began  now  to  talk  against  the  French  interest  with  open  mouth. 
Rouvigny  stayed  but  two  years  in  England ;  for,  though  he  served  his  master^s  interests  but  too 
well,  yet  the  Popish  party  could  not  bear  the  want  of  a  chapel  in  the  French  ambassador's 
house ;  so  he  was  recalled,  and  Courtin  was  sent  in  his  room.  Before  he  parted,  he  talked 
roundly  with  lord  Danby  :  he  said  he  was  going  into  popular  interests  against  tiiose  of  his 
master's  honour,  who  having  engaged  the  king  of  France  in  the  war,  and  being  forced  to  leave 
him  to  fight  it  out  alone,  ought  not  to  turn  against  him ;  especially,  since  the  king  of 
France  referred  every  thing  to  him  as  the  arbiter  and  mediator  of  the  peace :  he  remembered 
him  of  the  old  duke  of  Buckingham's  fate,  who  thought  to  become  popular  by  breaking  the 
Spanish  match ;  and  it  was  his  ruin.  He  said  the  king  of  France  was  the  king's  best  friend, 
and  truest  ally ;  and  if  he  made  the  king  forsake  him,  and  depend  on  his  parliament,  being 
80  tempered  as  they  were  then,  both  the  king  and  he  might  come  to  repent  it,  when  it  was 
too  late  :  I  had  all  this  from  himself.  To  this  lord  Danby  replied,  that  he  spoke  as  a  faithful 
servant  to  his  own  master,  and  that  he  himself  would  act  as  a  fiuthfiil  servant  to  his  master. 
Courtin  spoke  a  great  deal  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  prince  of  Conde's  presence,  when  I  had 
the  honour  to  wait  on  him.  He  told  me  there  was  a  strange  reverse  in  things :  lord  Danby 
was  at  that  time  suffering  for  being  in  the  French  interest ;  and  lord  Montague  was  popular 
as  being  against  it :  whereas,  to  his  knowledge,  during  his  employment  in  England,  lord 
Danby  was  an  enemy  to  their  interest,  as  much  as  lord  Montague  was  for  it.  I  can  say 
nothing  as  to  one  point,  whether  any  great  sums  came  over  from  France  all  this  wlule,  or 
not.  Some  watched  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  exchange,  by  which  men  skilful  in  those 
matters  can  judge,  when  any  great  sum  passes  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  either  in  spede, 
or  by  bill :  but  they  could  never  find  out  anything  to  make  them  conclude  it  was  done. 
Lord  Montague  told  me  he  tried  often  to  get  into  that  secret,  but  in  vain :  he  often  said  to 
the  king,  that,  if  he  would  trust  him,  he  could  make  better  barguns  for  him,  than  others 
had  made ;  but  the  king  never  answered  him  a  word  on  that  head ;  and  he  believed,  that 
what  sums  soever  came  over,  they  were  only  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  to  the  king's 
privy  purse ;  and  that  tlie  French  ambassador  had  the  sole  managing  of  that  matter,  the 
king  perhaps  not  being  willing  to  trust  any  of  his  own  subjects  with  so  important  and  so 
dangerous  a  secret.  In  all  companies  the  earl  of  Danby  was  declaring  openly  against  France, 
and  Popery ;  and  the  see  of  London  falling  then  void  by  Henchman's  death,  he  brought 
Compton,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Northampton,  to  succeed  hun.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Oxford  upon  CreVs  being  promoted  to  Duresme  (Durham). 

Compton  carried  arms  for  some  years.  When  he  was  past  thirty,  he  took  orders.  He 
was  an  humble  and  modest  man.  He  applied  himself  more  to  his  function  than  bishops  had 
commonly  done.  He  went  much  about  his  diocese,  and  preached,  and  confirmed  in  many 
places.  His  preaching  was  without  much  life  or  learning ;  for  he  had  not  gone  through  his 
studies  with  the  exactness  that  was  fitting.     He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  converts  froci 
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Popeiy,  and  of  those  proiestants,  whom  the  bad  usage  they  were  begiimiiig  to  meet  with  in 
France  drove  over  to  ns ;  and  by  these  means  he  came  to  have  a  great  reputation.  He  was 
making  many  complaints  to  the  king^  and  often  in  council,  of  the  insolence  of  the  papists, 
and  of  Coleman's  in  particular ;  so  that  the  king  ordered  the  duke  to  dismiss  Coleman  out  of 
hb  service :  yet  ho  continued  still  in  his  confidence.  But  with  these  good  qualities  Compton 
was  a  weak  man,  wilful  and  strangely  wedded  to  a  party.  He  was  a  property  to  lord  Danby, 
and  was  turned  by  him  as  he  pleased.  The  duke  hated  him ;  but  lord  Danby  persuaded  both 
the  king  and  him,  that,  as  his  (Compton's)  heat  did  no  great  hurt  to  any  person,  so  the  giving 
way  to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jealousies  of  the  church  party.  About  a  year  after  that,  Sheldon 
dying,  Compton  was  persuaded  that  lord  Danby  had  tried  with  all  his  strength  to  promote 
him  to  Canterbury,  though  that  was  never  once  intended.  There  were  none  of  the  order 
that  were  in  any  sort  fitted  to  fill  that  see,  whom  the  court  could  trust  *. 

Sancroft,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  raised  to  it.  He  was  a  man  of  solemn  deportment,  had 
a  sullen  gravity  in  his  looks,  and  was  considerably  learned.  He  had  put  on  a  monastic  strict- 
ness, and  lived  abstracted  from  company.  These  things,  together  with  his  living  unmarried, 
and  his  being  fixed  in  the  old  maxims  of  high  loyalty,  and  a  superstitious  valuing  of  little 
things,  made  the  court  conclude,  that  he  was  a  man  who  might  be  entirely  gained  to  serve 
all  their  ends ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  be  an  unactive,  speculative  man,  and  give  them 
Utile  opposition  in  anything  that  they  might  attempt  when  they  had  more  promising  oppor* 
tunities.  He  was  a  dry,  cold  man,  reserved,  and  peevish ;  so  that  none  loved  him,  and  few 
esteemed  him :  yet  the  high  church  party  were  well  pleased  with  his  promotion. 

As  lord  Danby  thus  raised  his  creatures  in  the  church,  so  he  got  all  men  turned  out  of 
their  places  that  did  not  entirely  depend  on  him ;  and  went  on  in  his  credit  with  the  king,  still 
assuring  him,  that,  if  he  would  leave  things  to  his  conduct,  he  would  certainly  bring  about 
the  whole  cavalier  party  again  to  him.  Aiid  such  was  the  corruption  and  poverty  of  that 
party,  that,  had  it  not  been  that  French  and  popish  counsels  were  so  visible  in  tiie  whole 
course  of  our  affidrs,  he  had  very  probably  gained  them  to  have  raised  the  king^s  power,  and 
to  have  extirpated  the  dissenters,  and  to  luive  brought  things  very  near  to  the  state  they 
were  in,  in  king  Charles  the  First's  time,  before  the  war. 

All  this  while  the  papists  were  not  idle.  They  tried  their  strength  with  the  king  to  get 
the  parliament  dissolved ;  in  which  their  hopes  carried  them  so  &r,  that  Coleman  drew  a 
declaration  for  justifying  it.  Their  dedgn  in  this  was,  once  to  divide  the  king  and  his  people ; 
for  they  reckoned  the  new  parliament  would  not  be  so  easy  to  him  as  this  was.  For  how 
angry  soever  this  was  at  him,  and  he  sometimes  at  them,  yet  they  saw  that  a  severe  act 
against  popery,  or  some  steps  made  against  France,  would  dispose  them  to  forget  all  former 
quarrels,  and  to  give  money :  and  as  the  king  always  wanted  that,  and  loved  to  be  easy,  so 
tiie  prospect  of  it  was  ever  in  his  view.  They  feared,  that  at  some  time  or  other,  this  might 
make  him  both  sacrifice  Popery,  and  forsake  France.  So  they  took  all  possible  methods  to 
engage  the  king  to  a  more  entire  dependence  on  France,  and  to  a  distrust  of  his  own  people. 
They  were  labouring  for  a  general  peace  in  all  courts  where  they  had  any  interest.  The 
prince  of  Orange's  obstinacy  was  the  common  subject  of  their  complaints.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
tried,  upon  the  duke's  concurring  in  the  vote  for  an  address  to  have  the  parliament  dissolved, 
if  he  could  separate  him  from  the  earl  of  Danby :  and  he  sent  a  message  to  him  by  the  lord 
Stafford,  that  his  voting  as  he  did  in  that  matter  had  gained  much  on  many  who  were 

*  It  will  be  neoeMary  here  to  give  no  more  of  Dr.  Heory  In  this  he  rapidly  obtained  preferment.     In  1674  he  wm 

Compton's  life  than  that  part  which  preceded  this  year,  aa  promoted  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  further  to  that  of 

his  future  conduct  will  be  mentioned  in  subsequent  pages.  London,  in  1676,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.     He  wna 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Northamp-  emphatically  known  in  that  time  of  struggle  between  the 

ton,  and  bom  in  1632.     He  was  a  member  of  both  the  papists  and  the  church  of  England,  as  "  the  Protestant 

uniyersities.     He  inherited  the  courageous  spirit  of  his  fnthop^^  a  sobriquet  that  sufficiently  expressed  the  public 

fitther,  who  died  in  the  field  for  Charles  the  First.     He  opinion  as  to  the  inclinations  and  ftithfulness  of  some  of 

waa  only  ten  years  old  when  the  battle  of  Edge-hill  was  his  ejuscopal  brethren.    He  was  the  tutor  of  the  princesses 

fought,  and  was,  foi  the  sake  of  security,  in  the  royal  camp  Mary  and  Anne,  and  by  him  they  were  confirmed  and 

doring  that  bloody  day.    After  the  Uestoration  he  accepted  married.     For  a  lengthened  life  of  this  worthy  man.  the 

a  cometcy  in  a  r^mcnt  commanded  by  tho  earl  of  Oxford,  reader  may  consult  Kippis's  Biograph.  Britan. ;  Wood's 

bot  soon  deserted  the  profession  of  arms  for  the  church.  Athena Oxon.;  and  Salmon*8  Lives  of  the  English  Bishops. 
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formerly  his  enemies ;  he  wished  he  would  use  his  interest  with  the  king  to  get  that  brought 
about ;  and  he  durst  undertake  that  a  new  parliament  should  be  more  inclinable  to  grant 
the  papists  a  toleration^  than  they  would  ever  find  this  would  prove. 

But  the  duke  and  lord  Danby  were  too  firmly  united  to  be  ea/sily  divided ;  for  whatever 
lord  Danby  gave  out,  he  made  the  duke  believe,  that  aU  that  he  intended  would  really  turn 
to  his  service.  Coleman  was  very  busy  in  writing  many  letters  to  all  places,  but  chiefly  to 
the  court  of  France.  He  was  in  all  his  despatches  setting  forth  the  good  state  of  the  duke's 
affidrs,  and  the  great  strength  he  was  daily  gaining.  He  was  either  very  sanguine,  if  he 
believed  this  himself  or  very  bold  in  offering  to  impose  it  so  positively  on  others.  He  was 
always  full  of  assurances,  that,  if  a  peace  could  be  brought  about,  so  that  the  king  of  France 
¥ras  set  at  liberty  to  assist  them  with  his  purse,  and  his  force,  they  were  never  in  such  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  the  great  design  of  rooting  out  tliis  pestilent  heresy,  that  had  so  long  overrun 
these  northern  kingdoms,  as  now.  He  had  a  friend,  one  sir  William  Throgmorton,  of  whom 
he  intended  to  make  great  use.  He  and  his  wife  had  prevailed  with  him  and  his  lady  to  change 
their  religion ;  and  so  he  sent  them  over  to  France,  recommending  him  to  the  king's  confessor, 
F.  Ferrier,  as  a  man  that  might  do  them  great  service,  if  he  could  be  made  one  of  theirs.  So 
Ferrier,  looking  on  him  as  a  man  of  importance,  applied  himself  to  turn  him,  which  was  soon 
done :  and  the  confessor,  to  raise  the  value  of  his  convert,  spoke  of  him  to  the  king  in  sucli  a 
strain,  that  he  was  much  considered.  When  his  lady  abjured,  the  duke  of  Orleans  led  her 
up  to  the  altar.  He  took  great  state  on  him,  and  soon  spent  all  he  had.  He  was  a  busy 
man  between  the  two  courts ;  but,  before  he  got  into  any  considerable  post,  Ferrier  died,  and 
the  new  confessor  did  not  take  such  care  of  him  as  his  predecessor  had  done :  so  he  was  forced 
to  quit  his  high  living,  and  retire  to  a  private  house.  And  he  sent  his  lady  into  a  monas- 
tery ;  yet  he  continued  still  to  be  Coleman's  agent,  and  correspondent.  He  went  often  to 
see  an  English  lady,  that  was  of  their  religion,  lady  Brown ;  and  being  one  day  with  her,  he 
received  a  deep  wound  by  a  knife  struck  into  his  thigh,  that  pierced  the  great  artery. 
Whether  the  lady  did  it  to  defend  herself^  or  he  to  show  the  violence  of  his  passion,  was  not 
known ;  it  was  not  possible  to  stop  the  bleeding :  yet  the  lady  would  have  him  carried  out 
of  her  house.  He  died  in  the  house  of  one  HoUman,  an  eminent  man  of  their  religion,  then  at 
Paris.  The  whole  matter  was  carried  off  in  such  secrecy,  that  Lockhart,  then  at  Paris,  could 
never  penetrate  farther  into  it.     I  had  this  from  his  lady  after  his  death. 

Coleman  quickly  found  out  another  correspondent  that  was  more  useful  to  him  than  he 
whom  he  lost  could  ever  have  been,  F.  St.  German,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  sent  over  with  the 
duchess,  and  passed  for  her  confessor,  though  I  have  been  assured  that  was  a  mistake.  He 
had  all  the  heat  of  his  order  in  him,  and  was  apt  to  talk  very  boldly.  I  was  sometimes  in 
company  with  him.  He  was  complained  of  in  council  by  the  bishop  of  London,  for  some 
practice  on  one  that  was  come  over  a  convert,  whom  he  was  between  threatening  and  per- 
suasion working  on,  in  order  to  the  sending  him  back.  This  came  to  be  discovered.  Upon 
which  he  fl^ ;  and  on  him  Coleman  fixed  for  his  chief  correspondent.  Howard  was  about 
this  time  by  cardinal  Altieri's  means  promoted  to  be  a  cardinal ;  and  upon  that  the  king  and 
duke  sent  compliments  to  Rome.  This  opened  a  negotiation  with  that  court,  that  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  internuncio  at  Brussels.  So  it  was  proposed  that  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  given  the  king,  if  in  return  of  that  some  suitable  favours  for  those  of  their  reli- 
gion could  be  obtained.  Coleman  was  sent  over  by  the  duke  to  Brussels,  to  treat  about  it, 
none  being  in  the  secret  but  the  lord  Arundel.  Yet,  as  he  understood  it,  the  king  himself 
knew  of  it.  When  he  went  thither,  he  found  the  sum  offered  was  so  small,  and  the  con- 
ditions demanded  were  so  high,  that  he  made  no  progress  in  the  negotiation.  Whatsoever 
Coleman  did  in  the  main  business,  he  took  good  care  of  himself.  All  his  letters  were  full  of 
their  being  able  to  do  nothing  for  want  of  money ;  and  he  made  the  French  ambassador 
believe,  he  could  do  his  master  great  service  if  he  was  well  supplied.  He  got  once  2,500 
guineas  firom  him,  to  gain  his  master  some  friends  ;  but  he  applied  it  all  to  furnish  out  his 
own  expense.  He  was  at  that  time  so  lifted  up,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  pass  for  the  head  of 
the  party :  and  of  tliis  I  will  give  one  instance  in  which  I  myself  had  a  share. 

Sir  Philip  Terwhit,  a  papist,  had  married  a  zealous  protestant,  who  suspecting  his  religion, 
charged  him  with  it :  but  he  denied  it  before  marriage,  and  carried  that  so  far,  that  he  received 
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the  sacrament  with  her  in  her  own  church.  After  they  were  married,  she  found  that  he  had 
deceived  her ;  and  they  lived  untowardly  together.  At  this  time  some  scruples  were  put  in 
her  head,  with  v^ch  she  acquainted  me,  and  seemed  fiilly  satisfied  with  the  answers  that  I 
gave  her.  She  came  afterwards  to  me,  and  desired  I  would  come  to  her  house,  and  talk  of 
all  those  matters  with  some  that  her  husband  would  bring  to  meet  us.  I  told  her  1  would 
not  decline  the  thing,  if  desired,  though  I  seldom  knew  good  come  of  such  conferences.  She 
made  the  same  proposition  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and  he  gave  the  same  answer.  So  a  day  was 
set,  and  we  went  thither,  and  found  ten  or  twelve  persons,  that  were  not  known  to  us.  We 
were  scarcely  set  down,  when  Coleman  came  in,  who  took  the  whole  debate  upon  him*  I 
wrote  down  a  very  exact  account  of  all  that  passed,  and  sent  it  to  them,  and  had  their  addi- 
tions to  it ;  and  I  printed  it.  The  thing  made  a  great  noise,  and  was  a  new  indication  of 
Coleman's  arrogance.  Soon  after  that  the  lady,  who  continued  firm  upon  this  conference, 
was  possessed  with  new  scruples  about  the  validity  of  our  ordinations.  I  got  from  her  the 
paper  that  was  put  in  her  hand,  and  answered  it ;  and  she  seemed  satisfied  with  that  like- 
wise :  but  afterwards  the  uneasiness  of  her  life  prevailed  more  on  her  than  her  scruples  did, 
and  she  changed  her  religion. 

Some  time  after  I  had  printed  the  ^'  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,"  which  were  &vonr- 
ably  received,  the  reading  of  these  got  me  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  sir  WiUiam 
Jones,  then  attorney-general.  He  was  raised  to  that  high  post  merely  by  merit,  and  by  his 
being  thought  the  greatest  man  of  the  law ;  for,  as  he  was  no  flatterer,  but  a  man  of  a  morose 
temper,  so  he  was  against  all  the  measures  that  they  took  at  court.  They  were  weaiy  of 
him,  and  were  raising  sir  John  King  to  vie  with  him ;  but  he  died  in  his  rise,  which  indeed 
went  on  very  quickly.  Jones  was  an  honest  and  wise  man.  He  had  a  roughness  in  his  de- 
portment that  was  very  disagreeable,  but  he  was  a  good-natured  man  at  bottom,  and  a  fiuthfiil 
friend.  He  grew  weary  of  his  employment,  and  laid  it  down ;  and  though  the  great  seal 
was  offered  him,  he  would  not  accept  of  it,  nor  return  to  business.  The  quickness  of  hie 
thoughts  carried  his  views  far.  And  the  sourness  of  his  temper  made  him  too  apt  both  to 
suspect  and  to  despise  most  of  those  that  came  to  him.  My  way  of  writing  history  pleased 
him,  and  so  he  pressed  me  to  undertake  the  history  of  England.  But  Sanders's  book,  that 
was  then  translated  into  French  and  cried  up  much  in  France,  made  all  my  friends  press  me 
to  answer  it,  by  writing  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  So  now  all  my  thoughts  were 
turned  that  way.  I  laid  out  for  MSS.  and  searched  into  all  offices.  I  got  for  some  days 
into  the  Cotton  library.  But  duke  Lauderdale  hearing  of  my  design,  and  apprehending  it 
might  succeed  in  my  hands,  got  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  divert  sir  John  Cotton  from 
suffering  me  to  search  into  his  library.  He  told  him  I  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  prerogi^ 
tive :  to  which  Cotton  was  devoted,  even  to  slavery.  So  he  said  I  would  certainly  make  aa 
ill  use  of  all  I  had  found.  This  wrought  so  much  on  him,  that  I  was  no  more  admitted,  till 
my  first  volume  was  published.  And  then,  when  he  saw  how  I  had  composed  it,  he  gave 
me  free  access  to  it  *. 

At  this  time  the  earl  of  Essex  was  brought  over  from  being  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
whose  friendship  to  me  was  afterwards  such,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  stop,  and  to  give 
some  account  of  him.     He  was  the  lord  Capel's  son.     His  education  was  neglected  hj 

*  Of  theie  two  works  of  our  author,  his  son  obserres,  of  the  Popish  Plot  wu  in  agitation.    This  book  proeored 

**  As  the  apprehensions  of  poperj  grew  daily  strongw,  the  oar  author  an  honour,  never  before  or  dnee  paid  to  aaj 

most  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  Enf^and  s^nalised  writer ;  he  had  the  tlianks  of  both  booses  of  parliament, 

themselves  in  the  Romish  oontroveny ;  nothing  of  that  with  a  desire  that  he  would  prosecute  his  undertaking 

kind  was  more  taken  notice  of^  than  the  account  our  and  complete  that  valuable  work.     Accordingly,  in  lew 

author  printed  in  the  year  1676,  of  a  conference,  which  than   two  years  after,  he  printed  the  second  volnme, 

himself  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet  were  engaged  in  with  Cole,  which  met  with  the  same  general  approbation  as  the  first; 

man  and  the  principal  of  the  Romish  priests.     This  made  and  such  was  his  readiness  in  composing,  that  he  wrote  thd 

him  considered  as  one  who  stood  in  the  very  front  of  the  historical  part,  in  the  compass  oi  six  weekSf  after  all  hii 

opposition  to  popery.     His  reputation  upon  that  account  materials  were  laid  in  order.** 

was  soon  after  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  that  great        The  History  of  the  Reformation  is  one  of  our  wrtiMfff 

performance,  The  History  of  the  Reformation ;  in  which,  woi4u  that  have  been  most  generslly  read,  and  tranalaled 

as  he  took  a  method  wholly  new,  so  was  it  universally  into  other  languages.    It  is  nervously  and  aocorately 

applauded.    The  first  volume  lay  nearly  a  year,  after  it  was  written,  and,  as  all  historical  coUecton  ongfati  he  pu^ 

finished,  for  the  perusal  and  oomction  of  friends ;  so  that  ticulariy  details  his  aulhoritiea  and     ' 
it  WM  not  pablished  till  the  year  1679«  when  the  a&ir 
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reason  of  the  war.  But,  when  he  was  at  man's  age,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Latin 
tongne,  and  made  a  great  progress  in  mathematics,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  learning. 
He  knew  onr  law  and  constitution  well,  and  was  a  veiy  thoughtful  man.  He  hegan  soon  to 
appear  against  the  court.  The  king  imputed  it  to  his  resentments :  so  he  resolved  to  make 
use  of  him.  He  sent  him  ambassador  to  Denmark,  where  his  behaviour  in  the  affair  of  the 
flag  gained  him  much  reputation ;  though  he  said  to  me  there  was  nothing  in  it.  That 
King  had  ordered  the  governor  of  Croonenburgh  to  make  all  ships  that  passed  strike  to  him. 
So  when  lord  Essex  was  safling  by,  he  sent  to  him,  either  to  strike  to  him,  or  to  sul  by  in 
the  night,  or  to  keep  out  of  his  reach ;  otherwise  he  must  shoot,  first  vnth  powder,  but  next 
with  ball.  Lord  Essex  sent  him  a  resolute  answer,  that  the  kings  of  Elnglimd  made  others 
strike  to  them,  but  their  ships  struck  to  none ;  he  would  not  steal  through  in  the  dark,  nor 
keep  out  of  his  reach ;  and  if  he  shot  at  him,  he  would  defend  himself.  The  governor  did 
shoot  towards  him,  but  on  design  shot  over  him.  This  was  thought  great  bravery  in  him  :  yet 
he  reckoned  it  was  impossible  the  governor  would  endeavour  to  sink  a  ship  that  brought  over 
an  ambassador.  While  he  was  there  the  king  died,  which  made  a  great  change  in  the  court. 
For  that  king  had  made  one  of  his  servants  eiadtholder ;  which  was  indeed  a  strange  thing, 
he  himself  being  upon  the  place.  He  was  but  a  mean  person,  and  was  advanced  by  the 
fiivour  the  queen  bore  him.  Lord  Essex's  first  business  was  to  justify  his  behaviour  in 
refusing  to  strike.  Now  at  his  going  firom  England  sir  John  Cotton  had  desired  him  to  take 
some  volumes  of  his  library  that  related  to  Danish  afixurs,  which  he  took,  without  appre- 
hending that  he  should  have  great  occasion  to  use  them ;  but  this  accident  made  him  search 
into  them.  And  he  found  very  good  matoriaLs  to  justify  his  conduct ;  since  by  fonnal 
treaties  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated,  that  the  English  ships  of  war  should  not  strike  in 
the  Danish  seas.  This  raised  his  character  so  high  at  court,  that  it  was  written  over  to  him, 
that  he  might  expect  everything  he  should  pretend  to  at  hii)  return.  The  change  of  govern- 
ment that  he  saw  in  Denmark,  and  the  bringing  it  about  with  so  little  difficulty,  made  a 
great  impression  on  him :  since  one  of  the  freest  nations  in  the  world  was  on  a  sudden 
brought  under  a  most  arbitrary  form  of  government.  Many  of  the  ancient  nobility  seemed 
mieasy  under  the  change.  And  even  the  chancellor  himself,  though  raised  by  favour  firom 
vexy  mean  beginnings,  could  not  forbear  to  lament  even  to  him  the  change  of  their  con- 
stitution. 

Upon  his  return  firom  Denmark  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  could  never 
understand  how  he  came  to  be  raised  to  that  poet,  for  he  had  not  pretended  to  it ;  and  he 
was  a  violent  enemy  to  popery :  not  so  much  firom  any  fixed  principle  in  religion,  in  which 
he  was  too  loose,  as  because  he  looked  on  it  as  an  invasion  made  on  the  fireedom  of  human 
nature.  In  his  government  of  Ireland  he  exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before  him ;  and  is 
still  considered  as  a  pattern  to  all  that  come  after  him.  He  studied  to  understand  exactly 
well  the  constitution  and  interest  of  the  nation.  He  read  over  all  their  council  books,  and 
made  large  abstracts  out  of  them  to  guide  him,  so  as  to  advance  eveiy  thing  that  had  been 
at  any  time  set  on  foot  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  He  made  several  volumes  of  tables  of 
the  state,  and  persons  that  were  in  every  county  and  town ;  and  got  true  characters  of  all 
that  were  capable  to  serve  the  public.  And  he  preferred  men  always  upon  merit,  without 
any  application  from  themselves ;  and  watehed  over  all  about  him,  that  there  should  be  no 
bribes  going  among  his  servants.  The  revenue  of  Ireland  was  then  in  the  earl  or  Ranelagh's 
management,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  island  had  bred,  capable  of  all  affairs,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  loose  run  of  pleasure  and  much  riot.  He  had  the  art  of  pleasing  masters  of  vezy 
different  tempers  and  intereste  so  much,  that  he  continued  above  thirty  years  in  great  poste. 
He  had  undertaken  to  furnish  the  king  with  money  for  the  building  of  Windsor  out  of  the 
revenue  of  Ireland.  And  it  was  believed  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  a  great  yearly  pen- 
sion out  of  his  office.  By  this  means  payments  in  Ireland  were  not  regularly  made.  So  the 
earl  of  Essex  complained  of  this.  The  king  would  not  own  how  much  he  had  from  lord 
Ranelagh,  but  pressed  lord  Essex  to  pass  his  accounts.  He  answered,  he  could  not  pass 
them  as  accounte ;  but,  if  the  king  would  forgive  lord  Ranelagh,  he  would  pass  a  discharge, 
but  not  an  ill  account.  The  king  was  not  pleased  with  this,  nor  with  his  exactness  in  that 
government :  it  reproached  his  own  too  much.    So  he  took  a  resolution  about  this  time  to 
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put  tlie  duke  of  Onnond  in  it  again.  Upon  this  occasion  the  earl  of  "Eeatx  told  me,  that  ho 
knew  the  king  did  often  take  money  into  his  privy  purse,  to  defraud  his  exchequer ;  for  he 
reckoned  that  what  was  carried  thither  was  not  so  much  his  own  as  his  privy  purse  was. 
And  Coventry  told  lord  Essex,  that  there  was  once  a  phuitation-canse  at  the  council  board, 
and  he  was  troubled  to  see  the  king  espouse  the  worst  side ;  and  upon  that  he  went  to  him, 
and  told  him  secretly  tliat  it  was  a  vile  cause  which  he  was  supporting ;  the  king  answered 
him,  he  had  got  good  money  for  doing  it. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  proposition  made  for  farming  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  And  ' 
lord  Danby  seemed  for  some  time  to  favour  one  set  of  men,  who  ofiered  to  fimn  it.  But  on 
a  sudden  he  turned  to  another.  The  secret  of  tlds  broke  out,  that  he  was  to  have  great 
advantages  by  the  second  proposition.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  council  table,  said 
some  were  examined  to  it  upon  oath.  Lord  Widdrington  did  confess  that  he  made  an  offer 
of  a  round  sum  to  lord  Danby,  but  said  that  he  did  not  accept  of  it.  Lord  Halifax  was 
yet  of  the  council.  So  ho  observed  that  the  lord-treasurer  had  rejected  that  offer  very 
mildly,  but  not  so  as  to  discourage  a  second  attempt :  it  would  be  somewhat  strange,  if  a 
man  should  ask  the  use  of  another  man's  wife,  and  if  the  other  should  indeed  refuse  it,  but 
with  great  civility.  This  nettled  lord  Danby,  who  upon  that  got  him  to  be  dismissed  from 
that  board ;  at  which  the  duke  was  much  pleased,  who  hated  lord  Halifax  at  that  time 
more  even  than  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  himself:  for  he  had  fallen  severely  on  the  declaration 
for  toleration  in  the  house  of  Lords.  He  said,  if  we  could  make  good  the  eastern  compli- 
ment, ^'  O  king,  live  for  ever,"  he  could  trust  the  king  with  cvcr3rthing ;  but  since  that 
was  so  much  a  compliment  that  it  could  never  become  r^,  he  could  not  be  implicit  in  his 
confidence.  Thus  matters  went  on  all  1676,  and  to  the  beginning  of  1677)  when  another 
session  of  parliament  was  held.  I  have  brought  within  this  year  several  things  that  may 
be  of  use  to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the  state  of  things,  though  perhaps  of  their  own  nature 
they  were  not  important  enough  to  deserve  to  be  told.  But  in  so  bare  a  year  as  this  proved 
to  be,  it  seemed  no  impertinent  digression  to  bring  all  such  matters  into  the  reader^s  way. 

I  shall  next  give  some  account  of  Scotch  ailaiis.  The  duke  of  Lauderdale  had  mastered 
the  opposition  made  to  him  so  entirely^  that  men  were  now  silent,  though  not  quiet.  The 
field  conventicles  increased  mightily.  Men  came  to  them  anned.  And  upon  that  great 
numbers  were  outlawed ;  and  a  writ  was  issued  out,  that  was  indeed  legal,  but  very  seldom 
used,  called  IfUercommaninff  ;  because  it  made  all  that  harboured  such  persons,  or  did  not 
seize  them  when  they  had  it  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  in  the  same  guilt.  By  this 
means  many,  apprehending  a  severe  prosecution,  left  their  houses,  and  went  about  like  a 
sort  of  banditti,  and  fell  into  a  fierce  and  savage  temper.  The  privy  council  upon  this  pre- 
tended they  were  in  a  state  of  war.  And  upon  an  old  statute,  that  was  almost  quite  for- 
gotten, it  was  set  on  foot,  that  the  king  had  a  power  to  take  any  castle  that  lay  convenient 
for  his  forces,  and  put  a  garrison  in  it.  So  twelve  houses  were  marked  out,  of  which  two 
were  the  chief  dwelling  houses  of  two  peers.  The  rest  were  the  houses  of  gentlemen  that 
had  gone  into  the  party  against  duke  Lauderdale.  And  though  these  were  houses  of  no 
strength,  and  not  at  all  properly  situated  for  the  suppressing  of  conventicles,  yet  they  were 
taken.  Soldiers  were  put  in  them.  And  the  countries  about  were  required  to  furnish  those 
small  garrisons  with  all  things  necessary.  This  was  against  the  express  words  of  the  law 
that  had  lately  settled  tlie  militia.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  it.  Yet  it  was  kept  up 
above  a  year,  till  the  houses  were  quite  mined  by  the  rude  soldiers,  who  understood  that 
the  more  waste  they  made,  it  would  be  the  more  acceptable.  At  last  it  was  let  fall. 
.  Another  thing  happened,  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  if  it  was  not  for  the  effects  that  fol- 
lowed on  it.  One  Carstairs,  a  loose  and  vicious  gentleman,  who  had  ruined  his  estatie, 
imdertook  to  Sharp  to  go  about  in  disguise  to  see  those  conventicles,  and  to  carry  some  with 
him  to  witness  against  such  as  they  saw  at  them  :  in  which  he  himself  was  not  to  appear ; 
but  he  was  to  have  a  proportion  of  all  the  fines  that  should  be  set  upon  this  evidence  :  and 
he  was  to  have  so  much  for  every  one  of  their  tcachcre  tliat  he  could  catch.  He  had  many 
different  disguises,  and  passed  by  different  names  in  every  one  of  thorn.  He  found  Kirk  ton, 
an  eminent  preacher  among  them,  who  was  as  cautious  as  the  rest  were  bold,  and  had 
avoided  all  sus^ticious  and  dangerous  mcetinj3;8.     Custaiis,  seeing  him  walking  in  the  streets 
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of  Edinburgh,  told  him  there  was  a  person  that  was  sick  and  sent  him  to  beg  a  visit  from 
him.  He,  suspecting  nothing,  went  with  him.  Carstairs  brought  him  to  his  own  lodgings, 
and  there  he  told  him  he  had  a  warrant  against  him,  which  he  would  execute,  if  he  wovJd 
not  give  him  money  to  let  him  alone.  Kirkton  said  he  had  not  offended,  and  was  willing 
to  go  to  prison  till  his  innocence  should  appear.  Carstairs  really  had  no  warrant ;  but,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered,  he  had  often  taken  this  method,  and  had  got  money  by  it.  So  he 
went  out  to  procure  a  warrant,  and  left  Eaikton  locked  up  in  his  chamber.  ELirkton  called 
to  the  people  of  the  house,  and  told  them  how  he  was  trepanned.  And  he  got  one  of  them 
to  seek  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  great  parts,  but  of 
much  greater  virtue.  Carstairs  could  not  find  nine  privy  counsellors  to  sign  a  warrant, 
which  were  the  number  required  by  law.  Yet,  when  he  came  back,  he  pretended  he  had  a 
warrant,  and  would  force  Earkton  to  go  to  prison  upon  it.  Kirkton  refused  to  obey  any 
such  warrant  till  he  saw  it.  And  upon  that  Carstairs  struggled  and  pulled  him  to  the 
ground,  and  sat  on  him,  the  other  crying  out  murder.  At  that  time  Baillie  came  to  the 
door,  and  hearing  him  cry  out,  he  called  to  Carstairs  to  open  the  door ;  and  that  not  being 
done,  he  forced  it,  and  found  Carstairs  sitting  upon  Kirkton.  He  drew  his  sword,  and 
made  him  come  off  him.  He  then  asked  him  what  warrant  he  had  to  use  him  as  he  did  ? 
He  said  he  had  a  warrant  to  carry  him  to  prison ;  but  he  refused  to  show  it.  Baillie  offered 
to  alsist  in  executing  it,  if  he  had  any ;  but  he  persisted  in  this,  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
show  it.  Baillie  made  Kirkton  to  go  out,  and  followed  him,  no  violence  being  used ;  for 
which  he  had  many  vdtnesses,  whom  the  noise  had  brought  together.  And  he  said  he  was 
resolved  to  sue  Carstairs  for  this  riot.  But  before  the  next  councU  day  a  warrant  was  signed 
by  nine  privy  counsellors,  but  antedated,  for  the  committing  of  Kirkton,  and  of  six  or  seven 
more  of  their  preachers.  Lord  Athol  told  me  he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  it,  with  that 
false  date  to  it.  So  Bsullie  was  cited  before  the  councU ;  Carstairs  produced  his  warrant, 
which  he  pretended  he  had  at  the  time  that  Ejrkton  was  in  his  hands,  but  did  not  think  fit 
to  show,  since  that  would  discover  the  names  of  others,  against  whom  he  was  also  to  make 
use  of  it.  Baillie  brought  his  witnesses  to  prove  his  behaviour ;  but  they  would  not  so 
much  as  examine  them.  It  was  said,  that  upon  Carstairs  8a3ring  he  had  a  warrant,  Kirkton 
was  bound  to  go  to  jail ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  found  that  he  was  carried  thither  without 
a  warrant,  the  jailor  would  not  have  received  him.  Duke  Hamilton  and  lord  Kincardine 
were  yet  of  the  council.  And  they  argued  long  against  this  way  of  proceeding,  as  liker  a 
court  of  inquisition  than  a  legal  goverment.  Yet  Baillie  was  fined  500/.  and  condemned  to 
a  year's  imprisonment.  And  upon  this  an  occasion  was  taken  to  turn  duke  Hamilton  and 
lord  Kincardine  out  of  the  council,  as  enemies  to  the  church,  and  as  favourers  of  conventicles. 
The  parliament  of  England  had  been  prorogued  for  about  a  year  and  some  months,  by  two 
different  prorogations.  One  of  these  was  for  more  than  a  year.  So  upon  that  it  was  made 
a  question,  whether  by  that  the  parliament  was  not  dissolved.  The  argument  for  it  was 
laid  thus.  By  the  ancient  laws  a  parliament  was  to  be  held  ''  once  a-year,  and  oftener  if 
need  be."  It  was  said,  the  words  '^  if  need  be,"  in  one  act,  which  were  not  in  another  that 
enacted  an  annual  parliament  without  that  addition,  did  not  belong  to  the  whole  period,  by 
which  a  session  was  only  to  be  held  once  a  year  if  it  was  needful ;  but  belonged  only  to  the 
word  ^*  oftener ;"  so  that  the  law  was  positive  for  a  parliament  once  a  year :  and  if  so,  then 
any  act  contrary  to  that  law  was  an  unlawful  act ;  by  consequence,  it  could  have  no  ope* 
ration :  from  whence  it  was  inferred,  that  the  prorogation  which  did  run  beyond  a  year,  and 
by  consequence  made  that  the  parliament  could  not  sit  that  year,  was  illegal ;  and  that 
therefore  the  parliament  could  not  sit  by  virtue  of  such  an  illegal  act.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
laid  hold  on  this  with  great  joy,  and  he  thought  to  work  his  point  by  it.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  for  everything  that  would  embroil  matters.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  was 
brought  into  it,  who  was  a  high>spirited  man,  and  had  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the  court.  Lord 
Wharton  went  also  into  it.  And  lord  Hollis  wrote  a  book  for  it ;  but  a  fit  of  the  gout  kept 
him  out  of  the  way.  All  the  rest  of  the  party  were  against  it.  They  said  it  was  a  subtilty, 
and  it  was  very  dangerous  to  hang  so  much  weight  upon  such  weak  grounds.  The  words, 
^  if  need  be,"  had  been  understood  to  belong  to  the  whole  act ;  and  the  long  parliament  did 
not  pretend  to  make  annual  parliaments  necessary,  but  insisted  only  on  a  triennial  parlia- 
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mcnt ;  if  there  had  been  need  of  a  parliament  during  that  long  prorogation,  the  king  by 
proclamation  might  have  dissolved  it  and  called  a  new  one.  All  that  knew  the  temper  of 
the  house  of  commons  were  much  troubled  at  this  dispute,  that  was  likely  to  rise  on  such  a 
point.  It  was  very  certain  the  majority  of  both  houses,  who  only  could  judge  it,  would  be 
against  it.  And  they  thought  such  an  attempt  to  force  a  dissolution  would  make  the  com- 
mons do  everything  that  the  court  desired.  Lord  Hallifax  set  himself  much  against  this, 
and  did  it  not  without  expressing  great  sharpness  against  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  could  not 
be  managed  in  this  matter.  So,  upon  the  first  opening  the  session,  the  debate  was  brought 
on,  and  these  lords  stood  against  the  whole  house.  That  matter  was  soon  decided  by  a 
question. 

But  then  a  second  debate  arose,  which  held  for  two  da3rs,  whether  these  lords  were  not 
liable  to  censure,  for  offering  a  debate  that  might  create  great  distractions  in  the  subjects' 
minds,  concerning  the  legality  of  parliament.  Lord  Hidlifax  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
argued  against  it  strongly.  They  said,  if  an  idle  motion  was  made  and  checked  at  first,  he 
that  made  it  might  be  censured  for  it,  though  it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  practised  in  a  free 
council,  where  every  man  was  not  bound  to  be  vrise,  nor  to  make  no  impertinent  motion ; 
but  when  the  motion  was  entertained,  and  a  debate  followed,  and  a  question  was  put  upon 
it,  it  was  destructive  to  the  freedom  of  public  councils  to  caU  any  one  to  an  account  for  it, 
they  might  vrith  the  same  justice  call  them  to  an  aocoimt  for  their  debates  and  votes ;  so  that 
no  man  was  safe  unless  he  could  know  where  the  majority  would  be :  here  would  be  a  pre- 
cedent to  tip  down  so  many  lords  at  a  time,  and  to  garboil  the  house,  as  often  as  any  party 
should  have  a  great  majority.  It  was  said  on  the  other  hand,  here  was  a  design  to  put  the 
nation  into  great  disorder,  and  to  bring  the  legality  of  a  parliament  into  dispute.  So  it  was 
carried  to  oblige  them  to  ask  pardon  as  delinquents  ;  otherwise  it  was  resolved  to  send  them 
to  the  Tower.  They  refused  to  ask  pardon,  and  so  were  sent  thither.  The  earl  of  Salisbury 
was  the  first  that  was  called  on,  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham  went  out  of  the  house.  He 
desired  he  might  have  his  servants  to  wait  on  him,  and  the  first  he  named  was  his  cook ; 
which  the  king  resented  highly,  as  carrying  in  it  an  insinuation  of  the  worst  sort.  The 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  made  the  same  demand.  But  the  lord  Wharton  did  not  ask  for  his  cook. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  in  next  day,  and  was  sent  after  them  to  the  Tower.  And 
they  were  ordered  to  continue  prisoners  during  the  pleasure  of  the  house,  or  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  They  were  much  visited.  So  to  check  that,  though  no  complaint  was  made  of 
their  behaviour,  they  were  made  close  prisoners,  not  to  be  visited  without  leave  from  the 
king,  or  the  house ;  and  particular  observations  were  made  of  all  those  that  asked  leave. 
This  was  much  cried  out  on ;  and  the  earl  of  Danby's  long  imprisonment  afterwards  was 
thought  a  just  retaliation  for  the  violence  with  which  he  drove  this  on.  Three  of  the  lords 
lay  in  the  Tower  for  some  months ;  but  they  were  set  at  liberty  upon  their  petitioning  the 
king.  Lord  Shaftesbury  would  not  petition ;  but  he  moved  in  the  King's  Bench  that  he 
might  be  discharged.  The  king^s  justice,  he  said,  was  to  be  dispensed  in  that  court.  The 
court  said  he  was  committed  by  an  order  from  the  house  of  lords,  which  was  a  court  supe- 
rior to  them  ;  so  they  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  matter.  Lord  Danby  censured  this 
motion  highly,  as  done  in  contempt  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  said  he  would  make  use  of  it 
against  him  next  session  of  parliament.  Yet  he  was  often  forced  to  make  the  same  motion 
at  that  bar ;  and  he  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  court  for  refusing  to  bail  or  discharge 
him,  though  in  that  they  followed  the  precedent  which  at  this  time  was  directed  by 
himself*. 

*  The  duke  of  Buckingliam  opened  the  debate  in  the  hoiue  pruonment ;  but  be  came  into  his  place  the  next  day,  and 

of  lordt  in  a  verj  able  tpeech,  and  concluded  bj  moving  an  extricated  bimaelf  rcrj  adroitly,  bj  an  excnae  that  aa  ho 

addresi  to  the  king  to  call  tpeedil  j  a  jew  parliiinent.    It  it  taw  their  lordthipt  intended  1m  thould  lodge  tome  time 

certain  that  hit  a^gumentt  were  not  juttly  founded,  and  hit  in  another  place,  and  at  he  kept  hit  family  with  vtrp 

obtcrvationt,  upon  the  king  n^lecting  the  dictatet  of  an  exaet  eeonamg,  he  had  been  home  to  tet  hit  houte  in 

act  of  parliament,  were  bold  ;  but  there  were  no  pattaget  order,  and  wat  now  ready  to  tubmk  to  their  pleaaure. 

in  hit  tpeech,  or  in  thote  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Uie  He  wat  then  committed  at  the  three  other  noUanen  had 

earl  of  Salitbory,  and  lord  Wharton,  that  deterred  a  com.  been.     Shaftetbury  wat  jealoui  of  Buckingham  for  setting 

mittal  to  the  Tower.     The  duke  of  Buckingham  left  the  up  at  the  head  of  hit  party,  and  tpoke  of  him  at  an  inoon~ 

bouse  while  lord  Ani^etea  wat  aiguing  agaiast  their  im-  tistent,  giddy  man.     It  happened  that  the  latter,  with 
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The  debate  about  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  had  the  effect  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  was  foreseen ;  for  the  commons  were  much  inflamed  against  lord  Shaftesbury  and 
his  party.  They  at  first  voted  600,000/.  for  the  building  thirty  ships :  for  they  resolved  to 
begin  with  a  popular  bill.  A  clause  was  put  in  the  bill  by  the  country  party,  that  the 
money  should  be  accounted  for  to  the  commons,  in  hope  that  the  lords  would  alter  that 
clause,  and  make  it  accountable  to  both  houses ;  which  was  done  by  the  lords,  and  con- 
ferences were  held  upon  it.  The  lords  thought  that,  since  they  paid  their  share  of  the  tax, 
it  was  not  reasonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  accounts.  The  commons  adhered  to  their 
clause,  and  the  bill  was  in  great  danger  of  being  lost.  But  the  king  prevailed  with  the  lords 
to  recede.  An  additional  excise,  that  had  been  formerly  given,  was  now  falling,  so  they 
continued  that  for  three  years  longer.  And  they  were  in  all  things  so  compliant,  that  the 
court  had  not  for  many  years  had  so  hopeful  a  session  as  this  was.  But  all  was  changed  of 
a  sudden. 

The  king  of  France  was  then  making  one  of  his  early  campaigns  in  Flanders  :  in  which  he 
at  first  took  Valenciennes,  and  then  divided  his  army  in  two.  He  with  one  besieged  Cam- 
bray  ;  and  the  other,  commanded  by  his  brother,  besieged  St.  Omer.  But,  though  I  intend 
to  say  little  of  foreign  afiairs,  yet  where  I  come  to  the  knowledge  of  particulars  that  I  have 
not  seen  in  any  printed  relations,  I  will  venture  to  set  them  down.  Turenne's  death  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  king  of  France  *  ;  but  not  to  his  ministers,  whom  he  despised,  and  who 
hated  him.  But  the  king  had  such  a  personal  regard  to  him,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
opposing  him  too  much.  He  was  both  the  most  cautious  and  the  most  obliging  general  that 
ever  commanded  an  army.  He  had  the  art  of  making  every  man  love  him,  except  those 
that  thought  they  came  in  some  competition  with  him  ;  for  he  was  apt  to  treat  them  with 
too  much  contempt.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that  a  random  cannon  sliot  should  have 
killed  him.  He  sat  by  the  balance  of  his  body  a  while  on  the  saddle,  but  fell  down  dead 
in  the  place :  and  a  great  design  he  had,  which  probably  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
German  army,  died  with  him.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  sent  to  command  the  army  to  his 
great  affliction  :  for  this  was  a  declaration  that  he  was  esteemed  inferior  to  Turenne,  which 
he  could  not  well  bear,  though  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  all  that  related  to  the  command ; 
unless  it  was  in  a  day  of  battle,  in  which  the  presence  of  mind  and  vivacity  of  thought, 
which  were  wonderful  in  him,  gave  him  some  advantage.  But  he  had  too  much  pride  to  be 
so  obliging  as  a  general  ought  to  be.  And  he  was  too  much  a  slave  to  pleasure,  and  gamed 
too  much,  to  have  that  constant  application  to  his  business  that  the  other  had.  He  was 
entirely  lost  in  the  king's  good  opinion :  not  only  by  reason  of  his  behaviour  during  his 
minority ;  but,  after  that  was  forgiven,  once  when  the  king  was  ill,  not  without  apprehen- 
sions, he  sent  for  him,  and  recommended  his  son  to  his  care,  in  case  he  should  die  at  that 
time.  But  he,  instead  of  receiving  this  as  a  great  mark  of  confidence,  with  due  acknow- 
ledgments, expostulated  upon  the  ill  usage  he  had  met  with.  The  king  recovered ;  but 
never  forgot  that  treatment,  and  took  all  occasions  to  mortify  him,  which  the  ministers  knew 
well,  and  seconded  him  in  it ;  so  that,  bating  the  outward  respect  due  to  his  birth,  they 
treated  him  very  hardly  in  all  his  pretensions. 

The  French  king  came  down  to  Flanders  in  '76,  and  first  took  Cond^,  and  then  besieged 
Bonchain.  The  siege  went  on  in  form,  and  the  king  lay  with  an  army  covering  it,  when  on 
a  sudden  the  prince  of  Orange  drew  his  army  together,  and  went  up  almost  to  the  king's 
camp,  offering  him  battle.  All  the  marshals  and  generals  concluded  that  battle  was  to  be 
given,  and  that  the  war  would  be  that  day  ended.    The  king  heard  all  this  coldly.    Schom* 

finlMbinrj  and  Wharton,  were  discluurgad  upon  thdr  peti.  in  eonflnement,  he  tent  two  petitions  to  the  houM,  and  waa 

tiooa  and  aubmiMiona,  whilit  Shaileaborj  remained,  pend-  conaeqaentlj  diacharged.^Chand]er*t  Hitt  of  Debate!  itk 

iof  bit  application  to  the  court  of  King*i  Bench.    He  Houm  of  Lorda,  i.  187.  196;  Clarendon  Correapondence^ 

looked  from  hia  irindow  in  the  Tower,  aa  the  dnke  was  L  6  ;  Rawleigh  RedlTiTOs.)     The  house  of  commons  also 

stepping  into  hia  coach,  and  said,  ^  What  I  mj  lord,  are  determined  by  their  proceedings  that  they  did  not  consider 

yoQ  going  to  leave  ua?**    "  Ay,  my  lord,"  replied  Buck-  an  ill^jal  prorogation,  admittbg  it  to  be  one,  was  tanta- 

ing^iam,  ^  aoch  giddy  fellows  aa  I  can  ncTcr  stay  long  in  a  mount  to  a  dissolution. 

place.**  Burnet  ia  wrong  in  saying  that  Shaftesbury  refused  *  Marshal  Turenne  was  lulled  in  July,  1675.— Liib 

to  petition  ;  he  did  refiiae  at  first,  but  erentnally  in  Febru-  by  Ramsay. 
•17, 1678,  wben  ho  had  been  a  few  daya  more  than  a  year 
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berg  was  newly  made  a  marshal,  and  had  got  great  honour  the  year  before  against  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  raising  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  He  commanded  in  a  quarter  at  some 
distance.  The  king  said  he  would  come  to  no  resolation  till  he  heard  his  opinion.  Louvoy 
sent  for  him  by  a  confident  person,  whom  he  ordered  to  tell  him  what  had  happened ;  and 
that,  in  any  opinion  he  was  to  give,  he  must  consider  the  king's  person.  80  when  he  came 
to  the  king's  tent  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  Schomberg  was  ordered  to  deHver  his 
opinion  first.  He  said,  the  king  was  there  on  design  to  cover  the  siege  of  Bouchain ;  a 
voung  general  was  come  up  on  a  desperate  humour  to  ofier  him  battle ;  he  did  not  doubt  but 
it  would  be  a  glorious  decision  of  the  war ;  but  the  king  ought  to  consider  his  own  designs, 
and  not  to  be  led  out  of  these  by  any  bravado,  or  even  by  the  great  hope  of  success ;  the 
king  ought  to  remain  in  his  post  tiU  the  place  was  taken ;  otherwise  he  suffered  another  man 
to  be  the  master  of  his  counsels  and  actions.  When  the  place  was  taken,  then  he  was  to 
come  to  new  counsels ;  but  till  then  he  thought  he  was  to  pursue  his  first  design.  The  king 
said  Schomberg  was  in  the  right ;  and  he  was  applauded  that  day,  as  a  better  courtier  than 
a  general.     I  had  all  this  from  his  own  mouth. 

To  this  I  will  add  a  pleasant  passage,  that  the  prince  of  Conde  told  young  Rouvigny, 
now  earl  of  Galloway.  The  king  of  France  has  never  yet  fought  a  battle,  and  has  a  mighty 
notion  of  that  matter ;  and,  it  seems,  he  apprehends  the  danger  of  it  too  much.  Once  he 
was  chiding  the  prince  of  Conti  for  his  being  about  to  fight  a  combat  with  a  man  of  quality. 
The  king  told  him  he  ought  to  consider  the  dignity  of  his  blood,  and  not  put  himself  on  the 
level  with  other  subjects ;  and  that  his  uncle  had  declined  fighting  on  that  very  account. 
The  prince  of  Conti  answered,  ^^  my  uncle  might  well  have  done  so  after  he  had  won  two 
battles ;  but  I,  who  have  yet  done  nothing,  must  pretend  to  no  such  distinction.**  The  king 
told  this  answer  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  saw  he  was  nettled  with  it.  So  he  said  to  him 
that  his  nephew  had  in  that  spoken  like  a  young  man ;  for  vdnning  of  a  battle  was  no  great 
matter,  since  though  he  who  commanded  had  the  glory  of  it,  yet  it  was  the  subalterns  that 
did  the  business.  In  which  he  thought  he  pleased  the  king ;  and  for  which  he  laughed 
heartily  at  him  when  he  told  the  story.  The  late  king  told  me,  that  in  these  campaigns  the 
Spaniards  were  both  so  ignorant  and  so  backward,  so  proud  and  yet  so  weak,  that  they 
would  never  own  their  feebleness,  or  their  wants,  to  him.  They  pretended  they  had  stores, 
when  ihey  had  none :  and  thousands,  when  they  scarcely  had  hundreds.  He  had  in  their 
counsels  often  desired  that  they  would  give  him  only  a  true  state  of  tlieir  garrisons  and 
magaasines.  But  they  always  gave  it  false.  So  that  for  some  campaigns  all  was  lost,  merely 
because  they  deceived  him  in  the  strength  they  pretended  they  had.  At  last  he  believed 
nothing  they  said,  but  sent  his  own  officers  to  examine  everything.  Monterey  was  a  wise 
man  and  a  good  governor,  but  was  a  coward.  Villa  Hermosa  was  a  brave  man,  but  ignorant 
and  weak.  Thus  the  prince  had  a  sad  time  of  it  every  campaign.  But  none  was  so  un- 
happy as  this,  in  which,  upon  the  loss  of  Valenciennes,  he  looking  on  St.  Omer  as  more  im- 
portant than  Cambray,  went  thither,  and  ventured  a  battle  too  rashly.  Luxembourg,  with 
a  great  body  of  horse,  came  into  the  duke  of  Orleans'  army  just  as  they  were  engaging. 
Some  regiments  of  marines,  on  whom  the  prince  depended  much,  did  basely  run  away.  Yet 
the  other  bodies  fought  so  well,  that  he  lost  not  much  besides  the  honour  of  the  day.  But 
upon  that  St.  Omer  did  immediately  capitulate,  as  Cambray  did  some  days  after.  It  was 
thought,  that  the  king  was  jealous  of  the  honour  his  brother  had  got  in  that  action ;  for  he 
never  had  the  command  of  an  army  after  that  time ;  and,  courage  being  the  chief  good  qua- 
lity that  he  had,  it  was  thought  his  having  no  occaaion  given  him  to  show  it  flowed  from 
some  particular  reason. 

These  things  happening  during  this  session  of  parliament  made  great  impression  on  all 
people's  minds.  Sir  W.  Coventry  opened  the  business  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  shewed 
the  danger  of  all  these  provinces  falling  under  the  power  of  France,  which  must  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  United  Provinces,  if  a  timely  stop  was  not  put  to  the  progress  the  French  were 
making.  He  demonstrated  that  the  interest  of  England  made  it  necessary  for  the  king  to 
withdraw  his  mediation,  and  enter  into  the  alliance  against  France :  and  the  whole  house 
went  into  this.  There  were  great  complaints  made  of  the  regiments  that  the  king  kept  in 
the  French  army,  and  of  the  great  service  that  was  done  by  them.     It  is  true,  the  king 
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safiered  the  Dutch  to  make  levies.  But  there  was  another  sort  of  encouragement  giveu 
to  the  levies  for  France,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where  it  looked  more  like  a  press  than  a 
levy.  They  had  not  only  the  public  jails  given  them  to  keep  their  men  in,  but,  when  these 
were  full,  tiiey  had  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  assigned  them,  till  ships  were  ready  for  their 
transport.  Some  that  were  put  in  prison  for  conventicles  were,  by  order  of  council,  delivered 
to  their  officers.  The  Spanish  ambassador  heard  of  this,  and  made  great  complaints  upon  it. 
So  a  proclamation  was  ordered,  prohibiting  any  more  levies.  But  duke  Lauderdale  kept  it 
up  some  days,  and  wrote  down  to  hasten  the  levies  away,  for  a  proclamation  was  coming 
doMTu  against  them.  They  weie  all  shipped  off,  but  had  not  sailed,  when  the  proclamation 
came  down ;  yet  it  was  kept  up  till  they  sailed  away.  One  of  the  ships  was  driven  back 
by  stress  of  weather ;  but  no  care  was  taken  to  execute  the  proclamation.  So  apparently 
was  that  kingdom  in  a  French  management. 

The  house  of  commons  pressed  the  king,  by  repeated  addresses,  to  fall  into  the  interest  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  his  own.  The  king  was  uneasy  at  this,  and  sent  them  several  angry 
messages.  Peace  and  war,  he  said,  were  undoubtedly  matters  within  his  prerogative,  in 
which  they  ought  not  to  meddle.  And  the  king  in  common  discourse  remembered  often  the 
parliament's  engaging  his  father  and  grandfather  in  the  affiurs  of  Germany,  and  to  break  the 
match  with  Spain,  which  proved  fatal  to  them ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  be  served  in  such 
a  manner.  Upon  this  occasion  lord  Danby  saw  his  error,  of  neglecting  the  leading  men,  and 
reckoning  upon  U  majority,  such  as  could  be  made  :  for  these  leading  men  did  so  entangle 
the  debates,  and  overreached  those  on  whom  he  had  practised,  that  they,  working  on  tiie 
aversion  that  the  English  nation  naturally  has  to  a  French  interest,  spoiled  the  most  hopeful 
session  the  court  had  had  of  a  great  while,  before  the  court  was  well  aware  of  it.  The  king, 
who  was  yet  firmly  united  wiUi  France,  dismissed  them  with  a  very  angry  speech,  checking 
them  for  going  so  far  in  matters  that  were  above  them,  and  that  belonged  only  to  him ; 
though  they  brought  to  him  many  precedents  in  the  reigns  of  the  highest  spirited  of  all  our 
kings,  in  which  parliaments  had  not  only  offered  general  advices,  about  the  entering  into 
wars,  but  even  special  ones,  as  to  the  conduct  that  was  to  be  held  in  them.  The  whole 
nation  thought  it  a  great  happiness  to  see  a  session  that  lord  Shaftesbury^s  wilfulness  had, 
as  it  were,  driven  in  to  the  court,  end  with  doing  so  little  mischief,  far  contrary  to  all  men's 
expectations. 

When  the  session  was  over,  lord  Danby  saw  his  ruin  was  inevitable,  if  he  could  not  bring 
the  king  off  from  a  French  interest ;  upon  which  he  set  himself  much  to  it :  and,  as  he  talked 
with  an  extraordinary  zeal  against  France  on  all  occasions,  so  he  pressed  the  king  much  to 
follow  the  advices  of  his  parliament.  The  king  seemed  to  insist  upon  this,  tliat  he  would 
once  have  a  peace  made  upon  the  grounds  that  he  had  concerted  with  France ;  and,  when 
that  was  done,  he  would  enter  next  day  into  the  alliance.  But  he  stood  much  upon  this ; 
thai  having  once  engaged  with  France  in  the  war,  he  could  not  with  honour  turn  against 
France,  till  it  was  at  an  end.  This  was  such  a  refining  in  a  point  of  honour,  which  tliat  king 
had  not  on  all  other  occasions  considered  so  much,  that  all  men  believed  there  was  somewhat 
else  at  the  bottom.  The  earl  of  Danby  continued  to  give,  by  sir  William  Temple,  all  possible 
assurances  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  pressing  him  likewise  to  make  some  compliances  on  his 
mde.  And  he  gave  him  great  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  marriage  vdth  the  duke's  daughter, 
which  was  universally  desired  by  all  the  protestant  party,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Great 
offers  were  made  to  the  duke  to  draw  him  into  the  alliance.  He  was  offered  the  command 
of  the  whole  force  of  the  allies :  and  he  seemed  to  be  wrought  on  by  the  prospect  of  so  great 
an  authority.  There  was  a  party  that  was  still  vezj  jealous  of  lord  Danby  in  all  this 
matter :  some  thought  all  this  was  artifice ;  that  a  war  would  be  offered  to  the  next  session, 
only  to  draw  money  from  the  parliament,  and  thereby  to  raise  an  army,  and  that,  when  the 
army  was  raised,  and  much  money  given  to  support  it,  all  would  be  sold  to  France  for 
another  great  sum ;  and  that  the  parliament  would  be  brought  to  give  the  money  to  pay  an 
army  for  some  yeais,  till  the  nation  should  be  subdued  to  an  entire  compliance  with  the 
court.  It  was  given  out  tliat  this  must  be  the  scheme  by  which  he  maintained  himself  in 
the  king  and  the  duke's  confidence,  even  when  he  declared  himself  an  open  enemy  to  that 
which  they  were  still  supporting.    Tliis  he  did  with  so  little  decency,  that  at  Soncroft's  con- 
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secratioii  dinner,  he  began  a  health,  to  the  confusion  of  all  that  were  not  for  a  war  with 
France.  He  got  the  prince  of  Orange  to  ask  the  king's  leave  to  come  over  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign :  with  which  the  court  of  France  was  not  pleased ;  for  they  suspected  a  design  for 
the  marriage.  But  the  king  assured  Barillon  *,  who  was  lately  sent  oyer  ambassador  in 
Courtin's  place,  that  there  was  not  a  thought  of  that ;  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
only  a  mind  to  talk  with  him ;  and  he  hoped  he  should  bring  him  into  such  measures  as 
should  produce  a  speedy  peace. 

The  campaign  ended  unsuccessfully  to  the  prince ;  for  he  sat  down  before  Charleroi,  but 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  t.  When  that  was  over,  he  came  to  England,  and  stayed  some 
time  in  it,  talking  with  his  two  uncles  about  a  peace.  But  they  could  not  bring  him  up  to 
their  terms.  After  a  firuitless  stay  for  some  weeks,  he  intended  to  go  back  without  proposing 
marriage.  He  had  no  mind  to  be  denied ;  and  he  saw  no  hope  of  succeeding,  unless  he 
would  enter  more  entirely  into  his  uncle's  measures.  Lord  Danby  pressed  his  steying  a  few 
da3r8  longer,  and  that  the  management  of  that  matter  might  be  left  to  him.  So  next  Monday 
morning,  after  he  had  taken  care,  by  all  his  creatures  about  the  king,  to  put  him  in  a  very 
good  humour,  he  came  to  the  king,  and  told  him  he  had  received  letters  from  all  the  best 
friends  his  majesty  had  in  England,  and  shewed  a  bundle  of  them ;  (which  he  was  pretty 
sure  the  king  would  not  trouble  himself  to  read :  probably  they  were  written  as  he  had 
directed.)  They  all  agreed,  he  said,  in  the  same  advice,  that  the  king  should  make  a 
marriage  between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  duke's  daughter ;  for  they  all  believed  he  came 
over  on  that  account :  and,  if  he  went  away  without  it,  no  body  would  doubt,  but  that  he  had 
proposed  it,  and  had  been  denied.  Upon  which  the  parliament  would  certainly  make  addresses 
to  the  king  for  it.  And  if  the  marriage  was  made  upon  that,  the  king  would  lose  the  grace  and 
thanks  of  it :  but  if  it  was  still  denied,  even  after  the  addresses  of  both  houses^  it  would  raise 
jealousies  that  might  have  very  ill  consequences.  Whereas,  if  the  king  did  it  of  his  own  motion, 
he  would  have  the  honour  of  it ;  and,  by  so  doing,  he  would  bring  the  prince  into  a  greater 
dependence  on  himself,  and  beget  in  the  nation  such  a  good  opinion  of  him,  as  would  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  mutual  confidence.  This  he  enforced  with  all  the  topics  he  could  think  on. 
The  king  said  the  prince  had  not  so  much  as  proposed  it.  Lord  Danby  owned  he  had  spoken  oi 
it  to  himself,  and  said  that  his  not  moving  it  to  the  king  was  only  because  he  apprehended  he 
was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  it.  The  king  said  next,  '^  My  brother  will  never  consent  to  it.** 
Lord  Danby  answered,  perhaps  not,  unless  the  king  took  it  upon  him  to  command  it.  And 
he  thought  it  was  the  duke's  interest  to  have  it  done,  even  more  than  the  king^s.  All  people 
were  now  possessed  of  his  being  a  papist,  and  were  very  apprehensive  of  it ;  but  if  they 
saw  his  daughter  given  to  one  that  was  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  interest,  it  would  veiy 
much  soften  those  apprehensions,  when  it  did  appear  that  his  religion  was  only  a  personal  thing, 
not  to  be  derived  to  his  children  after  him.  With  all  this  the  king  was  iconvinced.  So  he 
sent  for  the  duke,  lord  Danby  staying  still  with  him.  When  the  duke  came,  the  king  told 
him  he  had  sent  for  him,  to  desire  he  would  consent  to  a  thing  that  he  was  sure  was  as  much 
for  his  interest,  as  it  was  for  his  own  quiet  and  satisfaction.  The  duke,  without  asking 
what  it  was,  said  he  would  be  ready  always  to  comply  with  the  king's  pleasure  in  eveiy 
thing.  So  the  king  left  it  to  the  lord  Danby  to  say  over  all  he  had  said  on  that  head  to 
himself.  The  duke  seemed  much  concerned.  But  the  king  said  to  him,  ^^  Brother,  I  desire 
it  of  you  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  your  own."  And  upon  that  the  duke  consented  to  it.  So 
lord  Danby  sent  immediately  for  the  prince,  and  in  the  king^s  name  ordered  a  council  to  be 
presently  summoned.  Upon  the  prince's  coming,  the  king,  in  a  very  obliging  way,  said  to 
him,  '^  Nephew,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I  will  give  you  a  help  meet  for  you." 
And  so  he  told  him  he  would  bestow  his  niece  on  him.  And  the  duke,  with  a  seeming 
heartiness,  gave  his  consent  in  very  obliging  terms :  the  king  adding,  *'*'  Nephew,  remember 
that  love  and  war  do  not  agree  well  together."    Li  the  meanwhile  tibe  news  of  the  intended 

*  The  letters  of  M.  Barilton,  throwiDg  great  light  npon  nncoarteoatly  gaye  him  so  audience  ivithoat  moviog,  opon 

the  prooeediDgB  of  our  court  at  this  time,  are  given  in  Fox*f  which  the  earl  observed,  that  it  appeared  he  could  not  riae 

Uift.  of  James  the  Second.  before  any  thing  less  than  a  town.—- E.  oi  Dartmoutb-— 

f  This  enabled  the  earl  of  Molgrave  to  dischaxge  upon  Oxford  ed.  of  this  work, 
the  prince  a  very  severe  witticism.     The  prinoe,  rather 
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marriage  went  over  the  court  and  town.  All,  except  the  French  and  the  popiah  party,  were 
much  pleased  with  it.  Barillon  was  amazed.  He  went  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and 
got  her  to  send  aU  her  creatures  to  desire  to  speak  to  the  king :  she  wrote  him  likewise 
seyera]  billets  to  the  same  purpose.  But  lord  Danby  had  ordered  the  council  to  be  called ; 
and  he  took  care  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  duke  should  be  spoken  to,  till  the  matter  was 
declared  in  coun9il.  And  when  that  was  done,  the  king  presented  the  prince  to  the  young 
lady,  as  the  person  he  designed  should  be  her  husband.  When  Barillon  saw  it  was  gone  so 
fiir,  he  sent  a  courier  to  the  court  of  France  with  the  news ;  upon  whose  arrival  Montague, 
that  was  then  our  ambassador  there,  was  sent  for.  When  he  came  to  Versailles,  he  saw  the 
king  the  most  moved  that  he  had  ever  observed  him  to  be.  He  asked  him  when  was  the 
marriage  to  be  made  ?  Montague  understood  not  what  he  meant.  So  he  explained  all  to 
him.  Montague  protested  to  him  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  whole  matter.  That  king 
said,  he  always  believed  the  journey  would  end  in  this ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  our 
court  had  now  forsaken  him.  He  spoke  of  the  king's  part  in  it  more  decently ;  but  expos- 
tulated severely  on  the  duke's  part,  who  had  now  given  his  daughter  to  the  greatest  enemy 
he  had  in  the  world.  To  all  this  Montague  had  no  answer  to  make.  But  next  night  he 
had  a  courier  with  letters  from  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the  prince,  to  the  king  of  France. 
The  prince  had  no  mind  to  this  piece  of  courtship,  but  his  uncle  obliged  him  to  it,  as  a 
civility  due  to  kindred  and  blood.  The  king  assured  the  king  of  France  that  he  had  made 
the  match  on  design  to  engage  the  prince  to  be  more  tractable  in  the  treaty  that  was  now 
going  on  at  Nimeguen.  The  king  of  France  received  these  letters  civilly ;  but  did  not  seem 
much  satisfied  with  them.  Montague  was  called  over  soon  after  this  to  get  new  instructions. 
And  lord  Danby  asked  him  how  the  king  of  France  received  the  news  of  the  marriage.  He 
answered,  as  he  would  have  done  the  loss  of  an  army  ;  and  that  he  had  spoken  very  hardly 
of  the  duke,  for  consenting  to  it,  and  not  at  least  acquainting  him  with  it.  Lord  Danby 
answered,  he  wronged  him ;  for  he  did  not  know  of  it  an  hour  before  it  was  published,  and 
the  king  himself  not  above  two  hours.  All  this  relation  I  had  from  Montague  himself.  It 
was  a  masterpiece  indeed,  and  the  chief  thing  in  the  earl  of  Danb/s  ministry,  for  which  the 
duke  never  forgave  him*. 

Upon  the  general  satisfaction  that  this  marriage  gave  the  whole  nation,  a  new  session  of 
parliament  was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  7B :  to  which  the  king  declared  the  sense 
he  had  of  the  dangerous  state  their  neighbours  were  in,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
be  put  in  a  posture  to  bring  things  to  a  balance.  So  the  house  was  pressed  to  supply  the 
king  in  so  plentiful  a  manner  as  the  occasion  did  require.  The  court  asked  money  both  for 
an  army  and  a  fleet.  Sir  William  Coventry  showed  the  great  inconvenience  of  raising  a 
land  army,  the  danger  that  might  follow  on  it,  the  little  use  could  be  made  of  it,  and 
the  great  charge  it  must  put  the  nation  to ;  he  was  for  hiring  bodies  from  the  German 
princes,  and  for  assisting  the  Dutch  with  money ;  and  he  moved  to  recall  our  troops  from 
France,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  Dutch  service ;  he  thought  that  which  did  more  properly 

*  Bamet  it  very  crroneoiu  in  hit  stateroentt  respecting  to  dispose  of  his,  the  dnke^s,  daughter  without  his  consent, 

ike  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Orange  vrith  the  princess  and  that  consent  should  never  he  given  to  the  proposed 

Marj.     It  had  long  heen  designed  between  lord  Danby  match.     Lord  Danby  commnnicated  this  to  Charles,  bat 

and  sir  W.  Temple,  then  ambsssador  at  the  Hague.     The  the  king,  after  acknowledging  the  promise,  added  with  his 

prioee  often  talked  with  tho  latter  upon  the  subject ;  and  usual  oath,  ^*  6od*s  fish  1  he  must  consent.**     The  duke 

having  bit  proposed  wife  described  in  favourable  colours,  eventually  yielded,  and  then  they  wanted  to  treat  of  the 

and  seeing  the  advantage  that  would  aocme  to  him  and  the  terms  of  peace  with  France  first,  but  the  prince  would 

protertant  cause  from  the  alliance,  he  po^lively  sent  pro-  have  his  marriage  previously  settled.    A  rupture  nearly 

po«Ja  over  to  the  king  and  duke  of  York,  by  the  hand  of  occurred  upon  this,  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  sir  W. 

lady  Temple,  and  lord  Danby  said  the  king  directed  him  Temple,  the  king  was  persuaded  to  yield,  saying,  "  If  I 

to  invite  over  the  prince.     Some  time  after,  namely,  in  am  not  deceived  in  the  prince*s  face,  he  is  the  honcstett 

September,  1677,  he  came  to  England.      Charles  was  man  in  the  world,  and  I  wiU  trust  him,  and  he  shall  have 

much  amnard  at  the  prince's  nicety  in  refusing  to  enter  his  wife,  and  you  shall  go  immediately  and  tell  my 

upon  any  treaty  of  marriage  until  he  dad  seen  his  intended  brother  so.**     It  was  decided  the  same  evening  to  the 

wifie.    llie  prince,  being  satisfied  with  her  appearance,  tlien  privy  council,  and  within  three  days  the  marriage  was 

entered  upon  the  treaty.     There  is  no  doubt  hut  that  the  consummated. — (Temple's  Memoirs,  fiec.,  i.  454,  Ac; 

duke  of  York  was  opposed  to  the  match,  and  when  the  Oxford  ed.  of  this  work,  &e.)     The  prince  arrived  ic 

prince  arrived,  he  told  Danby,  iu  a  great  passion,  that  he  England  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  was  married  on  the 

iliwtimd  the  intrigue,  and  that  he  was  its  manager,  hut  4th  of  November.— Ralph's  Hist  of  England. 

tiat  the  design  abeiBld  &il ;  the  king  had  promis^  nevec 
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belong  to  England  was  to  set  out  a  great  fleet,  and  to  cat  off  the  French  trade  eyeiywfaeie ; 
for  they  were  then  very  high  in  their  manuflEu^ures  and  trade :  their  people  were  ingenions  as 
well  as  industrious :  they  wrought  hard  and  lived  low,  so  they  sold  cheaper  than  others 
could  do ;  and  it  was  found  that  we  sent  yeiy  nearly  a  million  of  our  money  in  specie  every 
year  for  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  them.  But  the  king  had  promised  so  many  commis- 
sions to  men  of  quality  in  both  houses,  that  this  carried  it  for  a  land  army.  It  was  said, 
what  hazard  could  there  be  from  an  army  commanded  by  men  of  estates,  as  this  was  to  be  ? 
A  severe  act  passed,  prohibiting  all  importation  of  the  French  manufactures  or  growth  for 
three  yean,  and  to  the  next  session  of  parliament  after  that.  This  was  made  as  strict  as 
was  possible ;  and  for  a  year  affcer  it  was  well  looked  to.  But  the  merchants  found  ways 
to  evade  it,  and  the  court  was  too  much  French  not  to  connive  at  the  breach  of  it.  In  the 
preamble  of  this  act  it  was  set  forth,  that  we  were  in  an  actual  war  with  France.  This  was 
excepted  to,  as  not  true  in  fact.  But  the  ministry  affirmed  we  were  already  engaged  so  fur 
with  the  allies,  that  it  was  really  a  war,  and  that  our  troops  were  already  caUed  from 
France.  Coventry  in  some  heat  said  the  king  was  engaged,  and  he  would  rather  be  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  forty  men,  than  to  do  anythmg  to  retard  the*  progress  of  the  war.  The 
oddness  of  the  expression  made  it  to  be  often  objected  afterwards  to  him.  A  poll  bill  was 
granted,  together  with  the  continuance  of  the  additional  customs  that  were  near  falling  off. 
Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  also  given  for  a  land  army  and  for  a  fleet.  All  the  court 
party  magnified  the  design  of  raising  an  army.  They  said  ihe  employing  hired  troops  was 
neither  honourable  nor  safe.  The  Spaniards  were  willing  to  put  Ostend  and  Nieuport  in  our 
hands ;  and  we  could  not  be  answerable  for  these  places  if  they  were  not  kept  by  our  own 
people. 

At  this  time  the  king  of  France  made  a  step  that  struck  tenor  mto  the  Dutch,  and 
inflamed  the  English  out  of  measure.  Louvoy  tiU  then  was  rather  his  fiithei^s  assistant 
than  a  minister  upon  his  own  foot.  He  at  this  time  gained  the  credit  with  the  king,  which 
he  maintained  so  long  afterwards.  He  proposed  to  him  the  taking  of  Ghent ;  and  thought 
that  the  king^s  getting  into  such  a  place,  so  near  the  Dutch,  would  immediately  dispose 
them  to  a  peace.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  their  army  so  soon  about  it,  without  being 
observed,  so  the  execution  seemed  impossible.  He  therefore  laid  such  a  scheme  of  marches 
and  countermarches  as  did  amuse  all  the  allies.  Sometimes  the  dengn  seemed  to  be  on  the 
Rhine,  sometimes  on  Luxemburgh.  And  while  their  forces  were  sent  to  defend  those  places 
where  they  apprehended  the  design  was  laid,  and  that  none  of  the  French  generals  them- 
selves did  apprehend  what  the  true  deaign  was,  all  on  the  sudden  Ghent  was  invested ; 
and  both  town  and  citadel  were  quickly  taken.  This  was  Louvoy's  masterpiece.  And  it 
had  the  intended  effect.  It  brought  the  Dutch  to  resolve  on  a  peace.  The  Frendi  king 
might  have  taken  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  Nieuport.  But  he  only  took  Ypres ;  for  he  had  no 
mind  to  provoke  the  English.  He  was  sure  of  his  point  by  the  fright  this  put  the  Dutch  in. 
We  were  much  alarmed  at  it.  And  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  inmiediately  sent  over 
frith  some  of  the  Guards. 

But  the  parliament  grew  jealous,  as  they  had  great  cause  given  them,  both  by  what  was 
then  doing  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  management  they  observed  at  court.  And  now  I  must 
look  northward  to  a  very  extraordinary  scene  that  opened  there.  Duke  Lauderdale  and  his 
duchess  went  to  Scotland  the  former  year.  Her  design  was  to  marry  her  daughters  into  two 
of  the  great  families  of  Scotland,  Aigyle  and  Murray,  which  she  did.  But  thmgs  being  then 
in  great  disorder,  by  reason  of  the  numbers  and  desperate  tempers  of  those  who  were  nUer- 
eommoned^  Sharp  pretended  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life ;  and  that  the  rather  because 
the  person  that  had  made  the  attempt  on  him  was  let  live  still.  Upon  this,  I  must  tell 
what  had  passed  three  years  before  this.  Sharp  had  observed  a  man  that  kept  a  shop  at  his 
door,  who  looked  very  narrowly  at  him  always  as  he  passed  by,  and  he  fancied  he  was  the 
man  that  shot  at  him  six  years  before.  So  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  up  and  examined. 
It  was  found  he  had  two  pistols  by  him  that  were  deeply  charged,  which  increased  the 
suspicion.  Yet  the  man  denied  all.  But  Sharp  got  a  friend  of  his  to  go  to  him,  and  deal 
with  him  to  make  a  full  confession ;  and  he  made  solemn  promises  that  he  would  procors 
his  pardon.     His  friend  answered,  he  hoped  he  did  not  intend  to  make  use  of  him  to  trepan 
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a  man  to  his  min.  Upon  that,  with  lifted  up  hands,  Shaip  promised  by  the  fiving  €h)d, 
that  no  hnrt  should  come  to  him,  if  he  made  a  full  discoTeiy.  The  person  came  again  to 
him  and  said,  if  a  promise  was  made  in  the  king^s  name,  the  prisoner  would  tell  all.  So  it 
was  brought  before  the  council.  Lord  Rothes,  Halton,  and  Primrose  were  ordered  to 
examine  him.  Primrose  said  it  would  be  a  strange  force  of  eloquence  to  persuade  a  man  to 
confess  and  be  hanged.  So  duke  Lauderdale,  being  the  king's  commissioner,  gave  them 
power  to  promise  hmi  his  life.  And  as  soon  as  these  lords  told  him  this,  he  immediately 
kneeled  down  and  confessed  the  fact,  and  told  the  whole  manner  of  it.  There  was  but  one 
person  privy  to  it,  who  was  then  dead.  Sharp  was  troubled  to  see  so  small  a  disooTery 
made ;  yet  they  could  not  draw  more  from  him.  So  then  it  was  considered  what  should  be 
done  to  him.  Some  moved  the  cutting  off  his  right  hand.  Others  said  he  might  learn  to 
practise  with  his  left  hand,  and  to  take  his  revenge ;  therefore  they  thought  both  hands 
should  be  cut  off.  Lord  Rothes,  who  was  a  pleasant  man,  said,  how  diall  he  wipe  his  breech 
then  ?  This  is  not  very  decent  to  be  mentioned  in  such  a  work,  if  it  were  not  necessary ; 
for  when  the  truth  of  the  promise  now  given  was  afterwards  called  in  question,  this  jest  was 
called  to  mind,  and  made  the  whole  matter  to  be  remembered.  But  Primrose  moved  that 
since  life  vras  promised,  which  the  cutting  off  a  limb  might  endanger,  it  was  better  to  keep 
him  prisoner  during  life  in  a  castle  they  had  in  the  Bass,  a  rock  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith. 
And  thither  he  vras  sent.  But  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  him  repeat  his  confessioli 
in  a  court  of  judicature :  so  he  was  brought  into  the  justiciary  court  upon  an  indictment  for 
the  crime,  to  which  it  was  expected  he  should  plead  guilty.  But  the  judge,  who  hated 
Sharp,  as  he  went  up  to  the  bench,  passing  by  the  prisoner,  said  to  him,  ^'  Confess  nothing, 
onless  you  are  sure  of  your  limbs  as  vrell  as  of  your  life."  Upon  this  hint  he,  apprehending 
the  danger,  refused  to  confess :  which  being  reported  to  the  council,  an  act  was  passed,  men- 
tioning the  promise  and  his  confession,  and  adding,  that  since  he  had  retracted  his  confession, 
they  likewise  recalled  the  promise  of  pardon  :  tiie  meaning  of  which  was  this,  that,  if  any 
other  evidence  was  brought  against  him,  the  promise  should  not  cover  him ;  but  it  still  was 
understood,  that  this  promise  secured  him  from  any  ill  efiect  by  his  own  confession.  The 
thing  wna  almost  forgotten  after  four  years,  the  man  being  in  all  respects  very  inconsiderable. 
But  now  Sharp  would  have  his  life.  So  duke  Lauderdale  gave  way  to  it :  and  he  was 
brought  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  his  trial.  Nisbit,  who  had  been  the  king's  advocate,  and 
was  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  wna  turned  out.  And  Mackenzie 
was  put  in  his  place,  who  was  a  man  of  much  life  and  wit,  but  he  was  neither  equal  nor 
correct  in  it.  He  has  published  many  books,  some  of  law,  but  all  full  of  faults ;  for  he  was 
a  slight  and  superficial  man*.  LocUiart  was  assigned  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  And  now 
that  the  matter  came  again  into  people's  memory  iJl  were  amazed  at  the  proceeding.  Prim- 
rose was  turned  out  of  the  place  of  lord-register,  and  was  made  justice-general.  He  fancied 
orders  had  been  given  to  raze  the  act  that  the  council  had  made ;  so  he  turned  the  books, 
and  he  found  the  act  still  on  record.  He  took  a  copy  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  Mitchell's  counsel : 
that  was  the  prisonei^s  name.  And  a  day  or  two  before  the  trial  he  went  to  duke  Lauder- 
dale, who,  together  with  Sharp,  lord  Rothes,  and  lord  Halton,  were  summoned  as  the  pri- 
80iier''s  vritnesses.  He  told  him,  many  thought  there  had  been  a  promise  of  life  given.  Duke 
Lauderdale  denied  it  stiffly.  Primrose  said,  he  heard  there  was  an  act  of  coundl  made  about 
it,  and  he  wished  that  might  be  looked  into.  Duke  Lauderdale  said  he  was  sure  it  was  not 
possible,  and  he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  turn  over  the  books  of  council.   Prim- 

*  Sr  QwnTfgb  Bftackemde  vn»  born  in  1636,  and  after  eamo  upon  him  in  1691.     As  a  politidaa,  he  certunl/ 

■B  ethwaiion  eondaeted  at  the  uniTenitiet  of  Aberdeen,  too  much  fiiTonred  the  prerogative ;  aa  a  lawyer,  he  was 

tk,  Aadrew'a,  and  Bouiget,  he  assamed  the  beniiter's  more  splendid  than  solid  ;  as  a  aeholar  and  wit,  we  haye 

gown  befine  he  was  twenty.     He  was  gifted  with  a  fond-  the  testimony  of  Dryden  that  he  excelled.    He  would 

■ess  for  genend  literatnie,  yet  he  deroted  himself  to  his  merit  the  respect  of  every  friend  of  literature  if  he  had  no 

pmfiMsion,  and,  being  a  eojnons  and  eloquent  speaker,  ho,  other  merit  than  being  the  founder  of  the  Advocates* 

fas  a  lew  yean,  acquired  the  greatest  emfaienoe  at  the  Library  at  Edinbiwgfa.— (Bkig.  Britan. ;  Memoirs  of  Lord 

Seottish  bar.     As  above  stated,  he  became,  in  1678,  the  Karnes,  i.  app.  10.)     Whoever  desires  to  see  his  defence 

kinifs  advocate,  or  attomey-^seneral,  for  Scotland.     At  as  a  politician,  would  read  his    '^  Vindication    of  tlie 

the  refolntioD,  he  retired  from  all  public  empldyment.  Government  of  Charles  the  Second." 
Jntending  to  dBtroCe  himielf  to  liteniy  pursuits,  but  death 
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rose,  who  told  me  this,  said  his  conscience  led  him  to  give  duke  Lauderdale  this  warning  of 
the  matter,  but  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  him  thus  reject  it.  The  trial  was  very  solemn. 
The  confession  was  brought  against  him  as  full  evidence ;  to  which  Lockhart  did  plead,  to 
the  admiration  of  all,  to  show  that  no  extrajudicial  confession  could  be  allowed  in  a  court. 
The  hardships  of  a  prison,  the  hopes  of  life,  vdth  other  practices,  might  draw  confessions 
from  men,  when  they  were  perhaps  drunk,  or  out  of  their  senses.  He  brought  upon  this  a 
measure  of  learning,  that  amassed  the  audience,  out  of  the  lawyers  of  all  civilized  nations* 
And  when  it  was  opposed  to  this,  that  the  council  was  a  court  of  judicature,  he  showed  that 
it  was  not  the  proper  court  for  crimes  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  had  not  proceeded  in  this  as 
a  court  of  judicature.  And  he  brought  out  likewise  a  great  deal  of  learning  upon  those 
heads.  But  thb  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and  the  confession  was  found  to  be  judicial. 
The  next  thing  pleaded  for  him  was,  that  it  was  drawn  from  hini  upon  hope  and  promise  of 
life  :  and  to  this  Sharp  was  examined.  The  person  he  had  sent  to  Mitchell  gave  a  full  evi- 
dence of  the  promises  he  had  made  him ;  but  Sharp  denied  them  all.  He  also  denied  he 
heard  any  promise  of  life  made  him  by  the  council :  so  did  the  lords  Lauderdale,  Rothes^ 
and  Halton,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  that  were  present.  Lockhart  upon  that  produced  a 
copy  of  the  act  of  council,  that  made  express  mention  of  the  promise  given,  and  of  his  having 
confessed  upon  that.  And  the  prisoner  prayed  that  the  books  of  council,  which  lay  in  a 
room  over  that  in  which  the  court  sat,  might  be  sent  for.  Lockhart  pleaded,  that  since  the 
court  had  judged  that  the  council  was  a  judicature,  all  people  had  a  right  to  search  into  their 
registers ;  and  the  prisoner,  who  was  likely  to  suffer  by  a  confession  made  there,  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  those  books.  Duke  Lauderdale,  who  was  in  the  court  only  as  a  witness,  and 
60  had  no  right  to  speak,  stood  up  and  said,  he  and  those  other  noble  persons  were  not 
Inrought  thither  to  be  accused  of  perjury ;  and  added,  that  the  books  of  council  were  the 
king's  secrets,  and  that  no  court  should  have  the  perusing  of  them.  The  court  was  terrified 
with  this,  and  the  judges  were  divided  in  opinion.  Primrose  and  one  other  were  for  calling 
for  the  books.  But  three  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  to  furnish  the  prisoner  wi^ 
evidence,  but  to  judge  of  that  which  he  brought.  And  here  was  only  a  bare  copy,  not 
attested  upon  oath,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  read.  So,  this  defence  being  rejected,  he 
was  cast  and  condemned. 

As  soon  as  the  court  broke  up  the  lords  went  up  stairs,  and  to  their  shame  found  the  act 
recorded,  and  signed  by  lord  Rothes,  as  president  of  the  council.  He  pretended  he  signed 
everjrthing  that  the  clerk  of  council  put  in  the  book  without  reading  it.  And  it  was  in- 
tended to  throw  it  on  him.  But  he,  to  clear  himself,  searched  among  his  papers,  and  found 
a  draught  of  the  act  in  Nisbit's  hand.  So  he  being  rich,  and  one  they  had  turned  out,  they 
resolved  to  put  it  upon  him,  and  to  fine  him  deeply.  But  he  examined  the  Sederunt  in  the 
book,  and  spoke  to  all  who  were  there  at  the  board,  of  whom  nine  happened  to  be  in  town, 
who  were  ready  to  depose  upon  oath,  that  when  the  council  had  oidered  this  act  to  be 
drawn,  the  clerk  of  the  council  desired  the  help  of  the  king's  advocate  in  penning  it,  which 
he  gave  him ;  and  his  draught  was  approved  by  the  council.  And  now  lord  Rothes'  jest 
was  remembered.  Yet  duke  Lauderdale  still  stood  to  it,  that  the  promise  could  only  be  for 
interceding  with  the  king  for  his  pardon,  since  the  council  had  not  the  power  of  pardoning 
in  them.  Lord  Kincardine  acted  in  this  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  an  enemy.  Duke  Lau- 
derdale had  written  to  him,  he  being  then  serving  for  him  at  court,  that  he  referred  the 
account  of  Mitchell's  business  to  his  brother's  letters :  in  which  the  matter  was  truly  related, 
that  upon  promise  of  life  he  had  confessed  the  fact ;  and  he  concluded,  desiring  him  to  ask 
the  king  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  make  good  the  promise.  These  letters  I  saw  in  lord 
Kincardine's  hand.  Before  the  trial  he  sent  a  bishop  to  duke  Lauderdale,  desiring  him  to 
consider  better  of  that  matter,  before  he  would  upon  oath  deny  it ;  for  he  was  sure  he  had 
it  under  his,  and  his  brother's,  hand,  thougli  he  could  not  yet  fall  u()on  their  letters.  But 
duke  Lauderdele  despised  this.  Yet,  before  the  execution,  he  went  to  his  house  in  the 
country  and  there  found  the  letters,  and  brought  them  in  witli  him,  and  showed  them  to 
that  bishop.  All  this  made  some  impression  on  duke  Lauderdale ;  and  he  was  willing  to 
grant  a  reprieve,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  king.  So  a  petition  was  offered  to  the 
council,  and  he  spoke  for  it.    But  Sharp  said,  that  was  upon  the  matter  the  exposing  his 
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peraon  to  any  man  that  would  attempt  to  murder  him,  since  fitvonr  was  to  be  showed  to 
such  an  assassin.  Then  said  duke  Lauderdale,  in  an  impious  jest,  ^'  Let  Mitchell  glorify 
Crod  in  the  Qrass-market,"  which  was  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  hanged.  This  action, 
and  all  concerned  in  it,  were  looked  at  by  all  people  with  horror.  And  it  was  such  a  com- 
plication of  treachery,  peijury,  and  cruelty,  as  the  like  had  not  perhaps  been  known.  Yet 
duke  Lauderdale  had  a  chaplain,  Hickes,  afterwards  dean  of  Worcester,  who  published  a 
fiklse  and  partial  relation  of  this  matter,  in  order  to  the  justifying  of  it.  Primrose  not  only 
gaye  me  an  account  of  this  matter^  but  sent  me  an  autiientic  record  of  the  trial,  eyery  page 
signed  by  the  derk  of  the  court :  of  which  I  haye  here  giyen  an  abstract.  This  I  set  down 
the  more  fully,  to  let  my  readers  see  to  what  a  height  in  wickedness  men  may  be  carried, 
after  they  haye  once  thrown  off  good  principles.  What  Sharp  did  now  to  preserye  himself 
from  such  practices  was  probably  that  which,  both  in  the  just  judgment  of  Gh)d  and  the 
inflamed  fury  of  wicked  men,  brought  him  two  years  after  to  such  a  dismal  end. 

This  nuide  way  to  more  desperate  undertakings.  Conyenticles  grew  in  the  west  to  a  yezy 
unsufferable  pitch ;  they  had  generally  with  them  a  troop  of  armed  and  desperate  men,  that 
drew  up  and  sent  parties  out  to  secure  them.  Duke  Lauderdale  upon  this  thieatened  he 
would  extirpate  them,  and  ruin  the  whole  country,  if  a  stop  was  not  put  to  those  meetings. 
The  chief  men  of  those  parts  upon  that  went  into  Edinburgh :  they  offered  to  guard  and 
assist  any  that  diould  be  sent  to  execute  the  lavrs  against  all  offenders ;  and  offered  to  leaye 
some  as  hostages,  who  should  be  bound  body  for  body  for  their  security.  They  confessed 
there  were  many  conyenticles  held  among  them  in  a  most  scandalous  manner ;  but  though 
they  met  in  the  fields,  and  many  of  them  were  armed,  yet,  when  their  sennons  were  done, 
they  dispersed  themselyes ;  and  there  was  no  yiolent  opposition  made  at  any  time  to  the 
execution  of  the  law ;  so  they  said  there  was  no  danger  of  the  public  peace  of  the  country. 
Those  conyentiding  people  were  become  yery  giddy  and  furious ;  and  some  hot  and  hair- 
brained  young  preachers  were  chiefly  followed  among  them,  who  infused  wild  principles  into 
their  hearers,  which  were  disowned  by  the  chief  men  of  the  party.  The  truth  was,  the 
country  was  in  a  great  distraction ;  and  that  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  strange  admi- 
nistration they  were  then  under.  Many  grew  weaiy  of  their  country,  and  eyen  of  their 
liyes.  If  duke  Lauderdale,  or  any  of  his  party,  brought  a  complaint  against  any  of  the 
other  side,  how  false  or  friyolous  soeyer,  they  were  summoned  upon  it  to  appear  before  the 
council,  as  sowers  of  sedition,  and  as  men  that  spread  lies  of  the  goyemment ;  and  upon  the 
slightest  pretences  they  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  When. yery  illegal  things  were  to  be 
done,  the  common  method  was  this :  a  letter  was  drawn  for  it  to  be  signed  by  the  king, 
directing  it  upon  some  colour  of  law  or  ancient  practice :  the  king  signed  whatsoeyer  was 
thus  sent  to  him ;  and  when  his  letter  was  read  in  council,  if  any  of  the  lawyers  or  others 
of  the  board  offered  to  object  to  it,  he  was  browbeaten,  as  a  man  that  opposed  the  king's 
seryice,  and  refused  to  obey  his  orders.  And  by  these  means  things  were  driyen  to  great 
extremities. 

Upon  one  of  those  letters,  a  new  motion  was  set  on  foot,  that  went  beyond  all  that  had 
been  yet  made.  All  the  landlords  in  the  western  counties  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds 
for  themselyes,  their  wiyes,  children,  servants,  tenants,  and  all  that  liyed  upon  their  estates, 
that  they  should  not  go  to  conyenticles,  nor  harbour  any  yagrant  teachers,  or  any  interoom- 
mnned  persons;  and  that  they  should  liye  in  all  points  according  to  law  under  the 
penalties  of  the  laws.  This  was  generally  refused  by  them :  they  said  the  law  did  not 
impose  it  on  them :  they  could  not  be  answerable  for  their  seryants,  much  less  for  their 
tenants ;  this  put  it  in  the  power  of  eyery  seryant  or  tenant  to  ruin  them.  Upon  their 
refusing  this,  duke  Lauderdale  wrote  to  the  king,  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  hostilities  for  reducing  them.  So  by  a  letter, 
such  as  he  sent  up,  the  king  left  it  to  him  and  the  council  to  take  care  of  the  public  peace 
in  the  best  way  they  could. 

Upon  this  all  the  force  the  king  had  was  sent  into  the  west  country  with  some  cannon,  as 
if  it  had  been  for  some  dangerous  expedition ;  and  letters  were  written  to  the  lords  in  the 
Highlands,  to  send  all  the  strength  they  could  to  assist  the  king's  army.  The  marquis  of 
Athol,  to  show  his  greatness,  sent  2,400  men.    The  earl  of  Bredalbane  sent  1,700  men ;  and 
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in  all  89OOO  men  were  bronght  into  the  conntiy,  and  let  loose  upon  free  quarter.  A  com- 
mittee of  council  was  sent  to  give  neoeasajy  orders.  Here  was  an  tamj :  but  no  enemy 
appeared.  The  Highlandera  were  veiy  unruly,  and  stole  and  robbed  eyer3rwhere.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  country  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms  upon  oath,  and  to  keep  no 
horse  above  four  pound  prioe.  The  gentlemen  looked  on,  and  would  do  nothing.  This  put 
duke  Lauderdale  in  such  a  phrensy,  that  at  council  table  he  made  bare  his  arms  above  his 
elbow,  and  swore  by  Jehovah  he  would  make  them  enter  into  those  bonds.  Duke  Hamilton, 
and  others,  who  were  vexed  to  see  such  waste  made  on  their  estates,  in  ploughing-time  espe- 
cially, came  to  Edinburgh  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  mollify  him.  But  a  proclunation  was 
issued  out,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  counties  to  go  to  their  houses,  to  be  assistant 
to  the  king's  host,  and  to  obey  such  orders  as  should  be  sent  them.  And  by  another  procla- 
mation all  men  were  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  leave  from  the  council,  on 
pretence  that  their  stay  was  necessary  for  the  king^s  service.  These  things  seemed  done  on 
design  to  force  a  rebelUon ;  which  they  thought  would  be  soon  quashed,  and  would  give  a 
good  colour  for  keeping  up  an  army.  And  duke  Lauderdale's  party  depended  so  mudi  (m 
this,  that  they  began  to  divide  in  thdr  hopes  the  confiscated  estates  among  them :  so  that  on 
Valentine's  day,  instead  of  drawing  mistresses,  they  drew  estates.  And  great  joy  appeared 
in  their  looks  upon  a  fiedse  alarm  that  was  brought  them  of  an  insurrection ;  and  they  were 
as  much  dejected  when  they  knew  it  was  false.  It  was  happy  for  the  public  peace,  that  the 
people  were  universally  possessed  with  this  opinion ;  for  when  they  saw  a  rebellion  was 
desired,  they  bore  the  present  oppression  more  quietly  than  perhaps  they  would  have  done, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that.  All  the  chief  men  of  the  country  were  summoned  before  the 
committee  of  council,  and  charged  vnth  a  great  many  crimes,  of  which  they  were  required  to 
purge  themselves  by  oath :  otherwise  they  would  hold  them  guilty,  and  proceed  against  them 
as  such.  It  was  in  vain  to  pretend  that  this  was  against  all  law,  and  was  the  practice  only 
of  the  courts  of  inquisition.  Yet  the  gentlemen,  being  thus  forced  to  it,  did  purge  themselves 
by  oath  :  and,  after  all  the  inquiries  ^at  were  made,  there  did  not  appear  one  single  cireum- 
stance  to  prove  that  any  rebellion  was  intended.  And  when  all  other  things  friiled  so  evi- 
dently, recourse  was  had  to  a  writ,  which  a  man  who  suspects  another  of  ill  designs  towardcr 
him  may  serve  him  with  :  and  it  was  called  law-horoughs^  as  most  used  in  boroughs.  This 
lay  against  a  whole  fiunily :  the  master  was  answerable,  if  any  one  of  his  household  broke  it. 
So,  by  a  new  practice,  this  writ  was  served  upon  the  whole  country  at  the  king's  suit :  and, 
upon  serving  the  writ,  security  was  to  be  given,  much  like  the  binding  men  to  their  good 
behaviour.    Many  were  put  in  prison  for  refrising  to  give  this  security. 

Duke  Hamilton  had  intimation  sent  him,  that  it  was  designed  to  serve  this  on  him.  80 
he,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  nobility,  with  about  fifty  gentlemen  of  quality,  came  up  to  com- 
plain of  all  this ;  which  looked  like  French,  or  rather  like  Turkish  government.  The  lords 
of  Athol  and  Perth,  who  had  been  two  of  the  committee  of  council,  and  had  now  fidlen  off 
from  duke  Lauderdale,  came  up  with  them  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the  whole  progress 
of  this  matter.  The  clamour  this  made  was  so  high,  that  duke  Lauderdale  saw  ho  could  not 
stand  under  it.  80  the  Highlanders  were  sent  home,  after  they  had  wasted  the  country  neariy 
two  months.  And  he  magnified  this  as  an  act  of  his  compasnon,  that  they  were  so  soon 
dismissed.  Indeed  all  his  own  party  were  against  him  in  it.  Lord  Argyle  sent  none  of  his 
men  down  with  the  other  Highlanders.  And  lord  Stair  pretended  that  by  a  foil  his  hand 
was  out  of  joint :  so  he  signed  none  of  these  wild  orders. 

When  the  Scotch  nobility  came  to  London,  the  king  would  not  see  them,  because  they 
were  come  out  of  the  kingdom  in  contempt  of  a  proclamation ;  though,  they  said,  that  pro- 
clamation being  intended  to  hinder  them  from  bringing  their  complaints  to  the  king,  was 
one  of  their  greatest  grievances.  But  it  was  answered,  they  ought  to  have  asked  leave ;  and 
if  it  had  been  denied  them,  they  were  next  to  have  asked  the  king^s  leave :  and  the  king 
insisted  still  on  this;  only  he  saw  the  lords  of  Athol  and  Perth.  The  madness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding made  him  conclude,  that  duke  Lauderdale's  head  was  turned ;  yet  he  would  not  dis- 
own, mudi  less  punish  him  for  what  he  had  done :  but  he  intendied  to  put  Scotland  in 
another  management,  and  to  set  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  head  of  it.  So  he  sufiered 
him  to  go  to  the  Scotch  lords,  and  be  their  intercessor  with  him.    They  were  all  mudi 
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channed  with  the  softness  of  his  temper  and  behaviour :  but,  though  he  assured  them  the  king 
would  put  their  affairs  in  other  hands,  they  looked  on  that  as  one  of  the  king^s  artifices  to  get 
lid  of  them.  The  matter  made  great  noise ;  and  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  session  of  parliament 
here  :  and  all  people  said,  that  by  the  management  in  Scotland  it  appeared  what  was  the  spirit 
of  the  government,  and  what  would  be  done  here,  as  soon  as  the  designs  of  the  court  were 
brought  to  a  greater  perfection.  The  earl  of  Danby,  by  supporting  duke  Lauderdale,  height- 
ened the  prejudices  that  himself  lay  under.  The  duke  did  also  justify  his  conduct,  which 
raised  higher  jealousies  of  him,  as  being  pleased  with  that  method  of  government.  The  chief 
of  the  Scotch  nobility  were  heard  before  the  cabinet  council :  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
held  them  chiefly  to  the  point  of  coming  out  of  the  kingdom  in  the  &ce  of  a  proclamation. 
They  said,  such  proclamations  were  anciently  legal,  when  we  had  a  king  of  our  own  among 
ourselves  ;  but  now  it  was  manifestly  against  law,  since  it  barred  them  from  access  to  the 
king,  which  was  a  right  that  was  never  to  be  denied  them.  Lord  Nottingham  objected 
next  to  them  a  practice  of  making  the  heads  of  the  families,  or  dans,  in  the  Highlands  to  bind 
for  their  whole  name ;  and  why  by  a  parity  of  reason  might  they  not  be  required  to  bind 
for  their  tenants  ?  It  vna  answered,  that  anciently  estates  were  let  so  low,  that  service  and 
the  following  the  landlords  was  instead  of  a  rent ;  and  then,  in  the  inroads  that  were  made 
into  England,  landlords  were  required  to  bring  their  tenants  along  with  them ;  but  now  lands 
were  let  at  rack :  and  so  an  end  was  put  to  that  service.  In  the  Highlands  the  feuds  among 
the  families  were  still  so  high,  that  every  name  came  under  such  a  dependence  on  the  head 
or  chief  of  it  for  their  own  security,  that  he  was  really  the  master  of  them  all,  and  so  might 
be  bound  for  them  :  but  even  this  was  only  to  restnun  depredations  and  murders :  and  it  was 
an  nnheard-of  stretch  to  oblige  men  to  be  bound  for  others  in  matters  of  religion  and  con- 
sdenoe,  whether  real  or  pretended. 

The  whole  matter  was  at  that  time  let  fedl :  and  duke  Lauderdale  took  advantage  from 
their  absence  to  desire  leave  from  the  king  to  summon  a  convention  of  estates,  from  whom 
he  might  more  certainly  understand  the  sense  of  the  whole  kingdom :  and,  what  by  corrupt- 
ing the  nobility,  what  by  carrying  elections,  or  at  least  disputes  about  them,  which  would  be 
judged  as  the  majority  should  happen  to  be  at  first,  he  hoped  to  cany  his  point.  So  he  issued 
out  the  writs,  while  they  were  at  London,  knowing  nothing  of  the  design.  And  these  being 
letumable  in  three  weeks,  he  laid  the  matter  so,  that  before  they  could  get  home,  all  the 
elections  were  over ;  and  he  was  master  of  above  four  parts  in  five  of  that  assembly.  So  they 
granted  an  assessment  for  three  years,  in  order  to  the  maintaining  a  greater  force.  And  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  not  only  justifying,  but  highly  magnifying  duke  Lauderdale's 
government.  This  was  so  base  and  so  abject  a  thing,  that  it  brought  the  whole  nation  under 
great  contempt. 

And  thus  I  leave  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  which  had  a  very  ill  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  English ;  chiefly  on  the  house  of  conunons  then  sitting,  who  upon  it  made  a  new  address 
against  duke  Lauderdale.  And  that  was  followed  by  another  of  a  higher  strain,  representing 
to  the  king  the  iU  effects  of  his  not  hearkening  to  their  address  the  fonner  year  with  relation 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  deoring  him  to  change  his  ministry,  and  to  dismiss  all  those  that  had 
advised  the  prorogation  at  that  time,  and  his  delaying  so  long  to  assist  the  allies.  This  was 
carried  only  by  a  snuill  majority  of  two  Gt  three.  So  lord  Danby  brought  up  all  his  creatures, 
the  aged  and  infirm  not  excepted,  and  then  the  majority  lay  the  oilier  way ;  and  by  short 
adjournments  the  parliament  was  kept  sitting  till  Midsummer.  Once  lord  Danby,  thinking 
he  had  a  clear  majority,  got  the  king  to  send  a  message  to  the  house,  desiring  an  additional 
revenue  of  300,000/.  during  life.  IRiis  set  the  house  all  in  a  flame.  It  was  said,  here  was 
no  demand  for  a  war,  but  for  a  revenue,  which  would  furnish  the  court  so  well,  that  there 
would  be  no  more  need  of  parliaments.  The  court  party  thought  such  a  gift  as  this  would 
make  them  useless ;  so  the  thing  was  upon  one  debate  rejected  without  a  division.  Lord 
Danby  Yraa  much  censured  for  his  rash  attempt,  which  discovered  the  designs  of  the  court 
too  barefiboedly.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Montague  to  treat  vrith  the  court  of  France 
for  a  peace,  in  case  they  would  engage  to  pay  tlie  king  300,000/.  a-year  for  three  years.  So, 
when  that  came  afterwards  to  be  known,  it  was  then  generally  believed,  that  the  design  was 
to  keep  np  and  model  the  army  now  raised,  reckoning  there  would  be  money  enough  to  pay 
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them  till  the  nation  shonld  be  brought  under  a  military  government.  And  the  opinion  of 
this  prevailed  so,  that  lord  Danby  became  the  most  hated  minister  that  had  ever  been  about 
the  king.  All  people  said  now,  they  saw  the  secret  of  that  high  favour  he  had  been  so  long 
in,  and  the  black  designs  that  he  was  contriving.  At  this  time  expresses  went  very  quickly 
between  England  and  France,  and  the  state  of  foreign  afiairs  varied  every  post ;  so  that  it 
was  visible  we  were  in  a  secret  negotiation :  of  which  Temple  has  given  so  particular  an 
account,  that  I  refer  my  reader  wholly  to  him.  But  I  shall  add  one  particular,  that  he  has 
not  mentioned :  Montague,  who  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  was  in  an  intrigue  with  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland,  who  was  quite  cast  off  by  the  king,  and  was  then  at  Paris.  The  king  had 
ordered  him  to  find  out  an  astrologer,  of  whom  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  a  good  opinion ;  for 
he  had,  long  before  his  restoration,  foretold  he  should  enter  London  on  the  29th  of  May  60. 
He  was  yet  alive,  and  Montague  found  him,  and  saw  he  was  capable  of  being  corrupted ;  so 
he  resolved  to  prompt  him  to  send  the  king  such  hints  as  should  serve  his  own  ends.  And 
he  was  so  bewitched  with  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  that  he  trusted  her  with  this  secret. 
But  she,  growing  jealous  of  a  new  amour,  took  all  the  ways  she  could  think  on  to  ruin  him, 
reserving  this  of  the  astrologer  for  her  last  shift :  and  by  it  she  compassed  her  ends ;  for 
Montague  was  entirely  lost  upon  it  with  the  king,  and  came  over  without  being  recalled. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland  was  sent  ambassador  in  his  room  *. 

The  treaty  went  on  at  Nimeguen,  where  Temple  and  Jenkins  were  our  plenipotentiaries. 
The  States  were  resolved  to  have  a  peace.  The  prince  of  Orange  did  all  he  could  to  hinder 
it :  but  De  Wit's  party  began  to  gather  strength  again.  And  they  infused  a  jealousy  in  all 
people,  that  the  prince  intended  to  keep  up  the  war  for  his  own  ends.  A  peace  might  be 
now  had  by  restoring  all  that  belonged  to  the  States,  and  by  a  tolerable  barrier  in  Flanders. 
It  is  true,  the  great  difficulty  was  concerning  their  allies,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who  had  fallen  on  the  Swede,  upon  the  king's  declaring  for  France, 
and  had  beaten  him  out  of  Germany.  No  peace  could  be  had,  unless  the  Swede  was  restored. 
Those  princes  who  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  that  war,  would  not  consent  to  this.  So 
they,  who  had  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the  States  in  their  extremity,  pressed  them  to  stick 
by  them.  And  this  was  the  prince  of  Orange's  constant  topic  :  how  could  they  expect  any 
of  their  allies  should  stick  to  them,  if  they  now  forsook  such  faithful  friends  ?  But  nothing 
could  prevail.  It  was  given  out  in  Holland,  that  they  could  not  depend  on  England,  that 
court  being  so  entirely  in  a  French  interest,  that  they  suspected  they  would,  as  they  had 
once  done,  sell  them  again  to  the  French.  And  this  was  believed  to  be  let  out  by  the  French 
ministers  themselves,  who,  to  come  at  their  ends,  were  apt  enough  to  give  up  even  those 
who  sacrificed  every  thing  to  them.  It  was  said,  the  court  of  France  would  consider  both 
Denmark  and  Brandenburgh,  and  repay  the  charge  of  the  war  against  Sweden.  This,  it  was 
said,  was  to  force  those  princes  into  a  dependence  on  France,  who  would  not  continue  those 
payments  so  much  for  past  as  for  future  services.  In  the  mean  while  the  French  had  blocked 
up  Mons.  So  the  prince  of  Orange  went  to  force  them  from  their  posts.  Luxemburgh  com- 
manded there,  and  seemed  to  be  in  full  hope  of  a  peace,  when  the  prince  came  and  attacked 
him :  and,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  his  situation,  it  appeared  how  much  the  Dutch 
army  was  now  superior  to  the  French,  for  they  beat  them  out  of  several  posts.  The  prince 
had  no  order  to  stop :  he  indeed  knew  that  the  peace  was  upon  the  matter  concluded,  but 
no  intimation  was  yet  made  to  him.  So  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  take  all  advantages :  and 
he  was  not  apprehensive  of  a  new  embroilment,  but  rather  wished  it.  The  French  treasure 
was  so  exhausted,  and  their  king  was  so  weary  of  the  war,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
business  of  Mons.  The  treaty  at  Nimeguen  was  finished,  and  ratified :  yet  new  difficulties 
arose  upon  the  French  king's  refusing  to  evacuate  the  places  that  were  to  be  restored  till  the 
Swede  was  restored  to  all  his  dominions.  Upon  this  the  English  struck  in  again :  and  the 
king  talked  so  high,  as  if  he  would  engage  in  a  new  war.  But  the  French  prevented  that, 
and  did  evacuate  the  places ;  and  then  they  got  Denmark  and  Brandenburgh  into  their 
dependence,  under  the  pretence  of  repaying  the  charge  of  the  war;  but  it  was  more  truly 

•  The  DucImm  of  Clevelaiid't  letter,  iinparting  the  intelligence  of  Montague*!  tretchery,  is  given  by  Harris  at  the 
end  of  bit  '*  Life  of  Charles  the  Second.** 
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the  engaging  them  into  the  interests  of  France  by  great  pensions :  so  a  general  peace  quickly 
followed,  and  there  was  no  more  occasion  for  our  troops  beyond  sea.  The  French  were  so 
apprehensive  of  them,  that  Bouvigny,  now  earl  of  Gkilway,  was  sent  over  to  negotiate  matters. 
That  which  France  insisted  most  on,  was  the  disbanding  the  army.  And  the  force  of  money 
was  so  strong,  that  he  had  orders  to  offer  six  millions  of  their  money,  in  case  the  army 
should  be  disbanded  in  August.  Rouvigny  had  such  an  ill  opinion  of  the  designs  of  our 
court,  if  the  army  was  kept  up,  that  he  insisted  on  fixing  the  day  for  disbanding  it ;  at 
which  the  duke  was  very  uneasy.  And  matters  were  so  managed,  that  the  army  was  not 
disbanded  by  the  day  prefixed  for  it.  So  the  king  of  France  saved  his  money.  And  for 
this  piece  of  good  management  Bouvigny  was  much  commended.  The  troops  were  brought 
into  England,  and  kept  up,  under  the  pretence  that  there  was  not  money  to  pay  them  off. 
So  all  people  looked  on  the  next  session  as  very  critical.  The  party  against  the  court  gave 
all  for  lost :  they  believed  the  lord  Danby,  who  had  so  often  brought  his  party  to  be  very 
near  the  majority,  would  now  lay  matters  so  well  as  to  be  sure  to  carry  the  session.  And 
many  did  so  despair  of  being  able  to  balance  his  numbers,  that  they  resolved  to  come  up 
no  more,  and  reckoned  that  all  opposition  would  be  firuitless,  and  serve  only  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  fury  of  the  court :  but  of  a  sudden  an  unlooked-for  accident  changed  all  their 
measures,  and  put  the  kingdom  into  so  great  a  fermentation,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be 
opened  very  particularly.  I  am  so  well  instructed  in  all  the  steps  of  it,  that  I  am  mor« 
capable  to  give  a  full  account  of  it  than  any  man  I  know.  And  I  will  do  it  so  impartially, 
that  no  party  shall  have  cause  to  censure  me  for  concealing,  or  altering  the  truth  in  any  one 
instance.   It  is  the  history  of  that  called  the  Popish  Plot. 

Three  days  before  Michaelmas  Dr.  Tonge  came  to  me  :  I  had  known  him  at  sir  Robert 
Murray's.  He  was  a  gardener  and  a  chemist,  and  was  full  of  projects  and  notions :  he  had  got 
some  credit  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  that  kept  him  poor.  He  was  a  very  mean  divine,  and 
seemed  credulous  and  simple  ;  but  I  had  always  looked  on  him  as  a  sincere  man  *,  At  this 
time  he  told  me  of  strange  designs  against  the  king's  person ;  and  that  Corners,  a  Benedictine, 
had  provided  himself  with  a  poniard,  with  which  he  undertook  to  kill  him.  I  was  amazed 
at  all  this,  and  did  not  know  whether  he  was  crazed,  or  had  come  to  me  on  design  to  involve 
me  in  a  concealing  of  treason.  So  I  went  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  sent  him  to  the  secretary's  office 
with  an  account  of  that  discourse  of  Tongo's,  since  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason.  He  found  at  the  office  that  Tonge  was  making  discoveries  there,  of  which  they 
made  no  other  account,  but  that  he  intended  to  get  himself  to  be  made  a  dean.  I  told  this 
next  morning  to  Littleton  and  Powel :  and  they  looked  on  it  as  a  design  of  lord  Danby's,  to 
be  laid  before  the  next  session,  thereby  to  dispose  them  to  keep  up  a  greater  force,  since  the 
papists  were  plotting  against  the  king's  life :  this  would  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies  of  the 
king,  now  the  papists  were  conspiring  against  his  life  :  but  lord  Halifax,  when  I  told  him 
of  it,  had  another  apprehension  of  it.     Ho  said,  considering  the  suspicions  all  people  had  of 

*Iinel,orEzraelToiiguO|  orTonge,imsboniatTickhill,  Wood  Street,  and  this  church  rebuilt,  he  ttu  lent  for 
iiiTork8hire,diirii^  the  year  1621.  HIb  father  was  minis-  home  to  be  jteioT  of  the  two.  Wood,  who  was  not 
ter  of  Holtlej,  in  that  coonty.  In  1639  he  was  of  University  much  disposed  to  speak  well  of  Roundheads  and  Puritans, 
CoU^e,  Oxford,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  before  the  says,  he  was  well  versed  in  Latin,  Oreek»  poetry,  and 
breaking  oat  of  the  dvil  war,  at  which  time  he  retired  chronology ;  q>ent  much  time  and  money  in  the  pursuit 
from  that  dty,  not  choosing  to  support  the  kii^.  In  1648,  of  alchemy ;  was  fond  of  instructing  children ;  not  very 
he  was  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  by  the  parliament's  well  qualified  to  advance  his  own  interests ;  rough  and 
visitors.  He  married  a  daughter  of  a  Dr.  Simpson,  who  cynicid  in  his  manner  and  nature,  *'  yet  absolutely  free 
lei^ned  to  him  the  living  of  PlucUey,  in  Kent,  but,  from  covetonsneas,  and  I  dare  say  from  pride."  He  died 
quarrelliqg  with  the  parishioners,  he  quitted  it  in  1667  in  the  house  of  that  iiictious  dissenter,  called  the  Pre- 
fer a  fellowship  in  the  newly-erected  college  at  Durham.  testarU  Joiner^  alias  Stephen  Colledge  (who  kept  him  in 
This  being  dissolved  in  1660,  he  settled  at  Islington,  and  his  house,  had  much  ado  with  him,  and  had  been  at  great 
opening  a  school,  pursued  a  very  soocessful  mode  of  charge  to  keep  him  in  order,  for  carrying  on  the  canse 
teaduB^.  He  then,  following  the  restless  suggestions  of  his  then  in  hand),  on  the  18th  of  December,  1680.**  His 
natui«,  went  with  Colonel  Edward  Harley  to  Dunkirk,  funerslsermonwaspreached  by  the  reverend  Thomas  Jones. 
and  resided  then  as  chaplain.  When  this  town  was  sold.  In  it  he  was  highly  eulogised.  Dr.  Tongue  wrote  three 
he  became  vicar  of  Leatwaiden,  in  Hertfordshire,  but  left  papers  on  the  motion  of  Uie  sap  in  trees,  that  were  printed 
H  for  the  scarcely  more  benefidal  living  of  St.  Bfary  Stay-  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  several  works  rela- 
ning,  in  London.  The  conflagration  in  1666  destroyed  tive  to  the  Popish  Plot,  and  the  murder  of  sir  Edmund- 
his  ^nreh,  snd  he  then  went  as  chaplain  to  the  ganison  at  bury  Godfrey.— Wood's  Athena  Oxon,  ii.  671 ,  fol. 
TaagMT  ;  but  when  his  parish  was  united  with  St.  Michael, 
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the  duke's  religion,  he  belieyed  every  disooyeiy  of  that  sort  would  nuse  a  flame,  whidi  the 
court  would  not  be  able  to  manage. 

The  day  after  that  Titus  Oates  was  brought  before  the  council.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
anabaptist  teacher,  who  afterwards  conformed,  and  got  into  orders,  and  took  a  benefice,  as  this 
his  son  did.  He  was  proud  and  ill-natured,  haughty,  but  ignorant.  He  had  been  com- 
plained of  for  some  very  indecent  expressions  concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. He  was  once  presented  for  perjury ;  but  he  got  to  be  a  chaplain  in  one  of  the  king's 
ships,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  upon  complaint  of  some  unnatural  practices,  not  to  be 
named.  He  got  a  qualification  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  there 
he  fell  into  much  discourse  with  the  priests  that  were  about  that  family.  He  seemed  inclined 
to  be  instructed  in  the  popish  religion.  One  Hutchinson,  a  Jesuit,  had  that  work  put  on 
him.  He  was  a  weak  and  light-headed  man,  and  afterwards  came  over  to  the  diurch  of 
England.  Hutchinson  was  a  curate  about  the  city  near  a  year,  and  came  often  to  me,  and 
pleached  once  for  me.  He  seemed  to  be  a  sincere,  devout  man,  who  did  not  at  all  love  the 
order,  for  he  found  they  were  a  deoeitAil  and  meddling  sort  of  people.  They  never  trusted 
him  with  any  secrets,  but  employed  him  wholly  in  making  converts :  he  went  afterwards 
back  to  that  church.  So  all  this  was  thought  a  juggle  only  to  cast  an  odium  upon  Oates. 
He  told  me  that  Oates  and  they  were  always  on  ill  terms :  they  did  not  allow  CN^tes  above 
ninepence  a  day,  of  which  he  complained  much  ;  and  Hutchinson  relieved  him  often.  They 
wished  they  could  be  well  rid  of  him,  and  sent  him  beyond  sea,  being  on  very  ill  terms 
with  him.  This  made  Hutchinson  conclude,  that  they  had  not  at  that  time  trusted  Oates 
with  their  secrets.  Oates  was  kept  for  some  time  at  St.  Omers;  and  irom  thence  sent 
through  France  into  Spain,  and  was  now  returned  into  England  *.  He  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  Tonge,  and  made  his  first  discovery  to  him ;  and  he,  by  the  means  of  one 
Kirby,  a  chemist,  that  was  sometimes  in  the  king's  kJ>oratory,  signified  the  thing  to  the  king. 
So  Tonge  had  an  audience,  and  told  the  king  a  long  thread  of  many  passages,  all  tending  to 
the  taking  away  his  life ;  which  the  king,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  knew  not  what  to  make 
of:  yet  among  so  many  particulars,  he  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  some  truth.  So  he 
sent  him  to  lord  Danby,  who  intended  to  make  some  use  of  it,  but  could  not  give  much  credit 
to  it,  and  handled  the  matter  too  remissly ;  for,  if  at  first  the  thing  had  been  traced  quickly, 
either  the  truth  or  the  imposture  of  the  whole  a£fair  might  have  been  made  appear.  The 
king  ordered  lord  Danby  to  say  nothing  of  it  to  the  duke.  In  the  mean  while  some  letters 
of  an  odd  strain,  relating  to  plots  and  discoveries,  were  sent  by  the  post  to  Windsor,  directed 
to  Beddingfield,  the  duke's  confessor :  who,  when  he  had  read  them,  carried  them  to  the 
duke,  and  protested  he  did  not  know  what  they  meant,  nor  firom  whom  they  came.  The 
duke  carried  them  to  the  king,  and  he  fancied  tiiey  were  written  either  by  Tonge  or  Oates, 
and  sent  on  design  to  have  them  intercepted,  to  give  the  more  credit  to  the  discovery.  The 
duke's  enemies  on  the  other  hand  gave  out,  that  he  had  got  some  hints  of  the  discovery,  and 
brought  these  as  a  blind  to  impose  on  the  king.  The  matter  lay  in  a  secret  and  remiss 
management  for  six  weeks. 

At  last,  on  Michaelmas  Eve,  Oates  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  entertained  them 
with  a  long  relation  of  many  discourses  he  had  heard  among  the  Jesuits,  of  their  design  to 
kill  the  king.  He  named  persons,  places,  and  times,  almost  without  number.  He  said, 
mauy  Jesuits  had  disguised  themselves,  and  were  gone  to  Scotland,  and  held  field  conven- 
ticles, on  design  to  distract  the  government  there.  He  said,  he  was  sent  first  to  St.  Omer's, 
thence  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Spain,  to  negotiate  this  design ;  and  that  upon  his  return, 
when  he  brought  many  letters  and  directions  from  beyond  sea,  there  was  a  great  meeting  of 


*  Titm  OfttM  WM  bom  aboni  the  jmr  16  Id.    Hit  Junes  raooeeded  to  the  crown,  0»tet  wae  justly  eon* 

lether  wai  a  beptitt  mfaiister.    Ho  was  edocatod  at  Mer-  demned  at  a  perjurer,  Aned  2,000  marka,  pOlored,  twiee 

chant  Tailor*B  achool,  and  Cambridge,  when  ho  entered  whipped,  stripped  of  his  canonicals,  and  committed  to 

into  holy  orders.    In  1 677  he  professed  the  Roman  Catho*  imprisonment  for  life.    In  the  reign  of  William  the  Third 

lie  religion,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Jesuit  society.    On  he  was  released,  and  given  a  yearly  penaion  of  400^     He 

his  return  to  England  he  sfiain  joined  the  protestant  declared  himself  an  anabaptist  at  the  time  of  his  death  is 

church.     For  his  informations  and  proeeedings  concern-  1705.— >Noith*s  Examen;  Qrey*s  Examination  of  Neale*B 

ing  the  popish  plot^  he  obtained  from  the  ministers  of  Hist,  of  Puritans. 
Charies  the  Second,  a  pension  of  1,200(.  a  year  \  but  when 
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Uie  JefluitB  held  in  London,  in  Apzii  last,  in  diflfofent  rooms  in  a  tavern  near  St.  Clement's ; 
and  that  he  was  employed  to  convey  the  resolutions  of  those  in  one  room  to  those  in  another, 
and  so  to  hand  them  round.  The  issue  of  the  consultation  was,  that  they  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  kill  the  king,  by  shooting,  stabbing,  or  poisoning  him  ;  that  several  attempts  were 
made,  all  which  failed  in  the  execution,  as  ^all  be  told  when  the  trials  are  related.  While 
he  was  going  on,  waiting  for  some  certain  evidence  to  accompany  his  discovery,  he  perceived 
they  ¥rere  j^ous  of  him ;  and  so  he  durst  not  trust  himself  among  them  any  more.  In  all 
this  there  was  not  a  word  of  Coniers,  of  whom  Tonge  had  spoken  to  me.  So  that  was 
drc^>ped.  This  was  the  substance  of  ^hat  Oates  told  the  fiist  day.  Many  Jesuits  were  upon 
this  seised  on  that  night,  and  the  next  day ;  and  their  papers  were  sealed  up  next  day.  He 
aoeuaed  Coleman  of  a  strict  correspondence  with  P.  de  la  Chaise ;  (whose  name  he  had 
not  right,  for  he  called  him  Father  Le  Shee :)  and  he  said  in  general,  that  Coleman  was 
acquainted  with  all  their  designs. 

Coleman  had  a  whole  day  free  to  make  his  escape,  if  he  thought  he  was  in  any  danger ; 
and  he  had  conveyed  all  his  papers  out  of  the  way ;  only  he  forgot  a  drawer  under  the  table, 
in  which  the  papers  relating  to  74,  75,  and  ^  part  of  7^  were  left-  And  from  these  I  drew 
the  negotiations,  that  I  have  formerly  mentioned  as  directed  by  him.  If  he  had  either  left 
all  his  papers,  or  withdrawn  all,  it  had  been  happy  for  his  party.  Nothing  had  appeared,  if 
all  his  papers  had  been  put  out  of  the  way :  but,  if  all  had  been  left,  it  might  have  been  con- 
cluded, that  the  whole  secret  lay  in  them.  But  he  left  enough  to  give  great  jealousy ;  and, 
no  more  appearing,  all  was  believed  thai  the  witnesses  had  deposed.  Coleman  went  out  of 
the  way  for  a  day,  hearing  that  there  was  a  warrant  out  against  him ;  but  he  delivered  him- 
self the  next  day  to  the  secretary  of  state.  When  Oates  and  he  were  confronted.  Gates  did 
not  know  him  at  first ;  but  he  named  him  when  he  heard  him  speak ;  yet  he  only  charged 
him  upon  hearsay ;  so  he  was  put  in  a  messenger's  hands.  Oates  named  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  physician,  but  did  not  know  him  at  aU.  And  being  asked  if  he  knew  anything 
against  him,  he  answered  he  did  not ;  adding,  Qod  forbid  he  should  say  anything  more 
than  he  knew ;  he  would  not  do  that  for  all  the  world :  nor  did  he  name  Langhom,  the 
famous  lawyer,  that  indeed  managed  all  their  concerns.  The  king  found  him  out  in  one 
thing.  He  said,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he  was  carried  to  Don  John,  who  promised  great 
assistaiioe  in  the  execution  of  their  designs.  The  king,  who  knew  Don  John  well,  asked  him 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was :  he  answered,  he  was  a  tall  lean  man.  Now  Don  John  was  a 
little  fiit  man.  At  first  he  seemed  to  design  to  recommend  himself  to  the  duke  and  the 
ministers :  for  he  said,  he  heard  the  Jesuits  oft  say,  that  the  duke  was  not  sure  enough  to 
them ;  and  they  were  in  doubt,  whether  he  would  approve  of  their  killing  the  king ;  but 
they  were  resolved,  if  they  found  him  stiff  in  that  matter,  to  despatch  him  likewise.  He 
said,  they  had  oft  made  use  of  his  name,  and  counterfeited  his  hand  and  seal  without  his 
knowledge.  He  said,  the  Jesuits  cherished  the  Dem^ou  in  Scotland  against  duke  Lauderdale ; 
and  int^ded  to  murder  the  duke  of  Ormond,  as  a  great  enemy  to  idl  their  designs :  and  he 
affirmed,  he  had  seen  many  letters,  in  which  these  things  were  mentioned,  and  had  heard 
them  oft  spoken  of.  He  gave  a  long  account  of  the  burning  of  London,  at  which  they 
intended  to  have  killed  the  king ;  but  ^ey  relented,  when  they  saw  him  so  active  in  quendi- 
mg  the  fire,  which,  as  he  said,  they  had  kindled. 

The  whole  town  was  all  over  inflamed  with  this  discovery.  It  connsted  of  so  many  par- 
ticulars, that  it  was  thought  to  be  above  invention :  but  when  Coleman's  letters  came  to  be 
lead  and  examined,  it  got  a  great  confirmation ;  since  by  these  it  appeared,  that  so  many 
years  before  they  thought  the  design  for  the  converting  the  nation,  and  rooting  out  the  pesti- 
lent heresy  that  had  reigned  so  long  in  these  northern  kingdoms,  was  very  near  its  being 
executed;  mention  was  oft  made  of  the  duke's  great  seal  for  it ;  and  many  indecent  refleo- 
tbns  were  made  on  the  king,  for  his  inconstancy,  and  his  disposition  to  be  brought  to  any- 
thing for  money :  they  depended  on  the  French  king^s  assistance :  and  therefore  were  earnest 
in  their  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  as  that  which  must  finish  their  design. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  discovery,  the  king  went  to  Newmarket.  This  was  censured 
as  a  very  indecent  levity  in  him,  to  go  and  see  horse-races,  when  all  people  were  so  much 
^Kwsessed  with  this  extraordinary  discovery,  to  whidi  Coleman's  letters  had  gained  an 
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universal  credit.  While  the  king  was  gone,  Tonge  desired  to  speak  with  ine  :  so  I  went  to 
him  to  Whitehall,  where  hoth  he  and  Oates  were  lodged  under  a  guard.  I  found  him  so 
lifted  up,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  little  sense  he  had.  Oat^  came  in,  and  made  me 
a  compliment,  that  I  was  one  that  was  marked  out  to  be  killed.  He  had  before  said  the 
same  to  Stillingfleet  of  him :  but  he  made  that  honour  which  he  did  us  too  cheap,  when  he 
said  Tonge  was  to  be  be  served  in  the  same  manner,  because  he  had  translated  the  JesuitaT 
morals  into  English.  He  broke  out  into  great  fury  against  the  Jesuits,  and  said,  he  would 
have  their  blood.  But  I,  to  divert  him  from  that  strain,  asked  him,  what  were  the  argu- 
ments that  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his  religion,  and.  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome  ? 
Ho  upon  that  stood  up,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  breast,  and  said,  Gt>d  and  his  holy  angels 
knew,  that  he  had  never  changed,  but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on  purpose  to  betray 
them.  This  gave  me  such  a  character  of  him,  that  I  could  have  no  regard  to  anything  he 
either  said  or  swore  after  that. 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  very  extraordinary  thing  happened,  that  contributed  more  than 
any  other  thing  to  the  establidiing  the  belief  of  all  this  evidence.  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey 
was  an  eminent  justice  of  peace,  that  lived  near  Whitehall.  He  had  the  courage  to  stay  in 
London,  and  keep  things  in  order  during  the  plague ;  which  gained  him  much  reputation, 
and  upon  which  he  was  knighted.  He  was  esteemed  the  best  justice  of  peace  in  England, 
and  kept  the  quarter  where  he  lived  in  very  good  order.  He  was  then  entering  upon  a  great 
design  of  taking  up  all  beggars  and  putting  them  to  work.  He  was  thought  vain,  and  apt 
to  take  too  much  upon  him.  But  there  are  so  few  men  of  a  public  spirit,  that  small  faults, 
though  they  lessen  them,  yet  ought  to  be  gently  censured.  I  knew  him  well,  and  never  had 
reason  to  think  him  faulty  that  way  *.  He  was  a  zealous  protcstant,  and  loved  the  church 
of  England ;  but  had  kind  thoughts  of  the  non-conformists,  and  was  not  forward  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them.  And  he,  to  avoid  being  put  on  doing  that,  was  not  apt  to  search  for 
priests  or  mass-houses.  So  that  few  men  of  his  2seal  lived  in  better  terms  with  the  papists 
than  he  did.  Oates  went  to  him  the  day  before  he  appeared  at  the  council-board,  and  made 
oath  of  the  narrative  he  intended  to  make,  which  he  afterwards  published.  This  seemed  to 
be  done  in  distrust  of  the  privy  council,  as  if  they  might  stifle  his  evidence ;  which  to  pre- 
vent he  put  it  in  safe  hands.  Upon  that  Godfrey  was  chid  for  his  presuming  to  meddle  in 
so  tender  a  matter.  And  it  was  generally  believed,  that  Coleman  and  he  were  long  in  a 
private  conversation,  between  the  time  of  his  (Coleman's)  being  put  in  the  messenger's  hands, 
and  his  being  made  a  close  prisoner :  which  was  done  as  soon  as  report  was  made  to  the 
council  of  the  contents  of  his  letters.  It  is  certain,  Godfrey  grew  apprehensive  and  reserved ; 
for,  meeting  me  in  the  street,  after  some  discourse  of  the  present  state  of  affiurs,  he  said,  he 
believed  he  himself  should  be  knocked  on  the  head :  yet  he  took  no  care  of  himself,  and  went 
about  according  to  his  own  maxim,  still  without  a  servant :  for  he  used  to  say,  that  the  ser- 
vants in  London  were  corrupted  by  the  idleness  and  ill  company  they  fell  into,  while  they 
attended  on  their  masters.  On  the  day  fortnight  from  that  in  which  Oates  had  made  his  dis- 
covery, being  Saturday,  he  went  abroad  in  the  morning,  and  was  seen  about  one  o'clock  near 
St.  Clement's  church ;  but  was  never  seen  any  more.  He  was  a  punctual  man  to  good 
hours :  so  his  servants  were  amazed  when  he  did  not  come  home.  Yet,  he  having  an  ancient 
mother  that  lived  at  Hammersmith,  they  fancied,  he  had  heard  she  was  dying,  and  so  was 
gone  to  see  her.  Next  morning  they  sent  thither,  but  heard  no  news  of  him ;  eo  his  two 
brothers,  who  lived  in  the  city,  were  sent  to.  They  were  not  acquainted  wiUi  his  affairs, 
so  they  did  not  know  whether  he  might  not  have  stepped  aside  for  debt ;  since  at  that  time 
all  people  were  calling  in  their  money,  which  broke  a  great  many.  But,  no  creditors 
coming  about  the  house,  they  on  Tuesday  published  his  being  thus  lost.  The  council  sat 
upon  it,  and  were  going  to  order  a  search  of  all  the  houses  about  the  town ;  but  were 
diverted  fiY)m  it  by  many  stories  that  were  brought  them  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Some- 
times it  was  said,  he  was  indecently  married :  and  the  scene  was  often  shifted  of  the  places 
where  it  was  said  he  was.  The  duke  of  Norfolk's  officiousness  in  this  matter,  and  the  last 
place  he  was  seen  at  being  near  Arundel  house,  brought  him  under  great  suspicion.     On 

*  That  ia,  in  taking  too  nmth  vpon  him.— Note  br  author*^  ton. 
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Thursday,  one  came  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  after  dinner,  and  said,  he  was  fonnd  thrust 
through  with  a  sword.  That  was  presently  brought  as  news  to  me ;  but  the  reporter  of  it 
was  not  known.  That  night  late  his  body  was  found  in  a  ditch,  about  a  mile  out  of  the 
town,  near  St.  Pancras  church.  His  sword  was  thrust  through  him  ;  but  no  blood  was  on 
his  clothes,  or  about  him.  His  shoes  were  dean ;  his  money  was  in  his  pocket,  but  nothing 
was  about  his  neck ;  and  a  mark  was  all  round  it,  an  inch  broad,  which  showed  he  was 
strangled.  His  breast  was  likewise  all  over  marked  with  bruises,  and  his  neck  was  broken. 
All  this  I  saw ;  for  Dr.  Uoyd  and  I  went  to  view  his  body.  Tliere  were  many  drops  of 
white  wax-lights  on  his  breeches,  which  he  never  tised  himself.  And  since  only  persons  of 
quality,  or  priests,  use  those  lights,  this  made  all  people  conclude  in  whose  hands  he  must 
have  been.  And  it  was  visible  he  was  first  strangled,  and  then  carried  to  that  place,  where 
his  sword  was  run  through  his  dead  body.  For  a  while  it  was  given  out,  that  he  was  a 
hypochondriacal  man,  and  had  killed  himself.  Of  this  the  king  was  possessed,  till  Dr.  Uoyd 
went  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen.  The  body  lay  two  days  exposed,  many  going  to  see 
it,  who  went  away  much  moved  with  tlie  sight.  And  indeed  men's  spirits  were  so  sharpened 
upon  it,  that  we  all  looked  on  it  as  a  very  great  happiness,  that  the  people  did  not  vent 
their  fury  upon  the  papists  about  the  town  *. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  to  be  opened  within  three  days ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  in  what  a  temper  they  met.  The  court  party  were  out  of  countenance  :  so  the 
country  party  were  masters  this  session.  All  Oates's  evidence  was  now  so  well  believed, 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  man  to  seem  to  doubt  of  any  part  of  it.  He  thought  he  had  the 
nation  in  his  hands,  and  was  swelled  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  vanity  and  insolence.  And  now 
he  made  a  new  edition  of  his  discovery  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  said,  the 
Pope  had  declared  that  England  was  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  had  sent  over  commissions  to 
several  persons ;  and  had  by  these  made  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  chancellor ;  lord  Powis, 
treasurer ;  sir  William  Godolphin,  then  in  Spain,  privy  seal ;  Coleman,  secretary  of  state  ; 
lord  Bellasis,  general ;  lord  Petre,  lieutenant-general ;  Ratcliffe,  major-general ;  Stafford, 
paymaster-general ;  and  Langhom  advocate-general ;  besides  many  other  commissions  for 
Bubaltem  officers  f .  These,  he  said,  he  saw  in  Langhom's  chamber ;  and  that  he  had  deli- 
vered out  many  of  them  himself,  and  saw  many  more  delivered  by  others.  And  he  now 
swore,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  that  both  Coleman  and  Wakeman  were  in  the  plot ;  that 
Coleman  had  given  eighty  guineas  to  four  ruffians,  that  went  to  Windsor  last  summer  to  stab 
the  king ;  that  Wakeman  had  undertaken  to  poison  him,  for  which  10,000/.  were  offered 
him,  but  that  he  got  the  price  raised  to  15,000/.  He  excused  his  not  knowing  them,  when 
oonfrontcd  with  them  ;  and  said,  that  he  was  then  so  spent  by  a  long  examination,  and  by 
not  sleeping  for  two  nights,  that  he  was  not  then  master  of  himself ;  though  it  seemed  very 
strange,  that  he  should  then  have  forgotten  that  which  he  made  now  the  main  part  of  his 
evidence,  and  should  have  then  objected  to  them  only  reports  upon  hearsay,  when  he  had 
such  matter  against  them,  as  he  now  said,  upon  his  own  knowledge.  And  it  seemed  not 
very  congruous,  that  those  who  went  to  stab  the  king  had  but  twenty  guineas  apiece,  when 
Waikeman  was  to  have  15,000/.  for  a  safer  way  of  killing  him.  Many  other  things  in  the 
discovery  made  it  seem  ill  digested,  and  not  credible.  Bellasis  was  almost  perpetually  ill  of 
the  gout.  Petre  was  a  weak  man,  and  had  never  any  military  command.  Ratcliffe  was  a 
man  that  lived  in  gceat  state  in  the  north,  and  had  not  stirred  from  home  all  the  last  sum- 
mer. Gates  also  swore,  he  delivered  a  commission  to  be  a  colonel,  in  May  last,  to  Howard, 
the  earl  of  Carlisle's  brother,  that  had  married  the  duchess  of  Richmond.  But  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me,  he  was  all  that  month  at  Bath,  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  Howard,  with 

*  Tery  trivial  drcamstanoes  arc  allo-wed  by  the  iguonmt  OonimoiiB,  Oct.  28,  1678,  "  that  there  being  a  discoune 

to  aaanme  an  importance  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  of  blowing  up  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  this  the 

etpeoMlly  if  they  are  sustained  by  superstition.     Thus  the  day  for  executing  the  same,*'  a  committee  was  appointed 

Imperfect  anagram  of  sir  Edmnndbury  Godfrey*s  name  (o  search  the  rooms  beneath. 

(I  find  murdered  by  rogues)  helped  to  convince  the  mul-         *|-  Thus  Mr.  John  Lambert  was  to  be  adjutant-general; 

titnde  that  the  papists  were  the  instruments  of  his  murder.  Mr.  Arundel,  of  •Wardour,  commi«8ary.general ;  and  sir 

— GimingeT'e  Biog.  Hist.     So  general  was  the  akrm,  that  George  Wakeman,  physician  to  the  forces. — Oates's  Nar. 

the  pupisU  were  in  league  against  all  that  supported  the  rative  of  the  Popish  Plot,  published  in  1679. 
protestantSf  that  we  fihd  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
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whom  he  was  every  day  engaged  at  pky .  He  waa  then  miaorably  ill  of  the  gout,  of  whidi 
he  died  aoon  after.  Oatea  did  also  chaige  general  Lambert,  as  one  engaged  in  the  design, 
who  was  to  have  a  great  post,  when  set  at  liberty :  but  he  had  been  kept  in  prison  ever 
since  the  Restoration ;  and  by  that  time  had  lost  his  memoiy  and  sense.  But  it  was  thought 
strange,  that  since  Oates  had  so  often  said,  what  I  once  heard  him  say,  that  he  had  gone  in 
among  them  on  design  to  betray  them,  that  he  had  not  kept  any  one  of  all  these  commis- 
sions to  be  real  proof  in  support  of  his  evidence.  He  had  also  said  to  the  king,  that  whereas 
others  ventured  their  lives  to  serve  him,  he  had  ventured  his  soul  to  serve  him :  and  yet  he 
did  suffer  the  four  ruffians  to  go  to  Windsor  to  kill  him,  without  giving  him  any  notice  of  his 
danger.  These  were  characters  strong  enough  to  give  su^icion,  if  Coleman's  letters,  and 
Godfrey's  murder,  had  not  seemed  such  authentic  confirmations  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  of 
any  thing.  Tillotson  indeed  told  me,  that  Langhom's  wife,  who  was  still  as  zealous  a  pro- 
testant  as  he  was  a  papist,  came  oft  to  him,  and  gave  him  notice  of  every  thing  she  could 
discover  among  them ;  though  she  continued  a  faithful  and  dutiful  wife  to  the  last  minute 
of  her  husband's  life.  Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  plot,  before  Oates  had  spoken  a 
word  of  commissions,  or  had  accused  Langhom,  she  engaged  her  son  into  some  discoune 
upon  those  matters,  who  was  a  hot,  indiscreet  papist.  He  said,  their  designs  were  so  well 
hdd,  it  was  imposmble  they  could  miscarry ;  and  that  his  &ther  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  England :  for  he  had  seen  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  constituting  him  advocate- 
general.    This  he  told  me  in  Stillingfleet's  hearing. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  got  out  of  the  Tower  in  the  foimer  session,  upon  his  submis- 
sion, to  which  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  him ;  but  when  he  saw  an  army  raised,  he  had  no 
mind  to  lie  longer  in  prison.  The  matter  bore  a  long  debate ;  the  motion  he  had  made  in 
the  king's  bench  being  urged  much  against  him :  but  a  submission  always  takes  off  a  con- 
tempt, so  he  got  out.  And  now  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  he,  with  the  lords  Essex  and 
Halifay,  were  the  governing  men  among  the  lords.  Many  hard  things  were  said  against  the 
duke :  yet  when  ^ey  tried  to  carry  an  address  to  be  made  to  the  king  to  send  him  away 
from  court,  the  majority  was  against  them. 

While  things  were  thus  in  a  ferment  at  London,  Bedlow  delivered  himself  to  the  magis* 
trates  of  Bristol,  pretending  he  knew  the  secret  of  Godfrey's  murder.  So  he  was  sent  up  to 
London.  The  king  told  me  that  when  the  secretary  examined  him  in  his  presence,  at  his 
first  coming  he  said  he  knew  notliing  of  the  plot,  but  that  he  had  heard  that  forty  thousand 
men  were  to  come  over  from  Spain,  who  were  to  meet  as  pilgrims  at  St.  Jago's,  and  were  to 
be  shipped  for  England ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  any  fleet  ^hat  was  to  bring  them  over.  So 
this  was  looked  on  as  very  extravagant.  But  he  said  he  had  seen  Qodbe/s  body  at 
Somerset  House,  and  that  he  was  oflered  4000/.,  by  a  servant  of  the  lord  BellasLs,  to  assist 
in  canying  it  away ;  but  upon  that  he  had  gone  out  of  town  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  so 
pursued  with  horror,  that  it  forced  him  to  discover  it.  Bedlow  had  led  a  veiy  vicious  life. 
He  had  gone  by  many  false  names,  by  which  he  had  cheated  many  persons.  He  had  gone 
over  many  parts  of  France  and  Spain  as  a  man  of  quality.  And  he  had  made  a  shift  to  live 
on  his  wits,  or  rather  by  his  cheats.  So  a  tenderness  of  conscience  did  not  seem  to  be  that 
to  which  he  was  much  subject  *.  But  the  very  next  day  after  this,  when  he  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  of 
the  lords  in  the  Tower :  for  all  those  against  whom  Gates  had  infonned  were  now  prisoners. 
The  king  was  upon  this  convinced  that  some  had  been  with  Bedlow  after  he  had  he&i  before 
him,  who  had  instructed  him  in  this  narration,  of  which  he  had  said  the  night  before  that  he 
knew  nothing ;  and  yet  he  not  only  confirmed  the  main  parts  of  Gates's  discoveries,  but 
added  a  great  deal  to  them.  And  he  now  pretended  that  his  rambling  over  so  many  places 
of  Europe  was  all  in  orderto  the  carrying  on  this  design;  that  he  was  trusted  with  thesecarety 
and  had  opened  many  of  the  letters  whidi  he  was  employed  to  carry. 

*  William  Bedlow  bad  fonnerly  been  a  wrrant  to  loid  tbUy,  and  travelUd  over  the  Continent  in  varions  dii- 

BellaMi  bnft  afterwarda,  obtaining  an  enngncj,  served  gaiaes  as  tbeir  agent — ^(Hist  of  the  Plot,  p.  127.)    When 

with  the  amy  in  Flanders.    Abont  Miehaeloiaa,  1674,  he  came  to  lionden  fnia.  Bristol,  he  was  lodged  at  Whit*- 

he  came  over  with  a  recommendation  firam  the  English  hall»  and  a  gwffd  assigned  him.     The  house  of  ooumoni 

abbess  at  Dunkirk,  and  by  degreea  becoming  acquainted  voted  him  500/.  for  hb  Mrvioeii— (Rapin's  History.) 
with  the  Jesuits,  was  finally  employed  by  thorn  confideo- 
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Here  were  now  two  witneeses  to  prove  the  plot,  as  far  as  swearing  conld  prove  it.  And 
among  the  papers  of  the  Jesuits,  that  were  seized  on  when  they  were  clapped  up,  two  letters 
were  found  that  seemed  to  confirm  all.  One  firom  Rome  mentioned  the  sending  over  the 
patents :  of  which  it  was  said  in  the  letter,  that  they  guessed  the  contents,  though  their 
patrons  there  carried  their  matters  so  secretly,  that  notiiing  was  known  hut  as  they  thought 
fit.  The  Jesuits,  when  examined  upon  this,  said  these  were  only  patents  with  relation  to  the 
(^ces  in  their  order.  Another  letter  was  written  to  a  Jesuit  in  the  country,  citing  him  to 
come  to  London  by  the  24th  of  April ;  which  was  the  day  in  which  Oates  swore  they  held 
their  consult,  and  that  fifty  of  them  had  signed  the  resolution  of  killing  the  king,  which  was 
to  be  executed  by  Grove  and  Pickering.  In  the  end  of  that  letter  it  was  added  ^'  I  need  not 
enjoin  secrecy,  for  the  luiture  of  the  thing  requires  it."  When  the  Jesuit  was  examined  to 
this,  he  said  it  was  a  summons  for  a  meeting  according  to  the  rule  of  their  order ;  and  they 
bdng  to  meet  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  that  was  the  particular  reason  for  enjoin- 
ing secrecy.  Tet,  while  men^s  minds  were  strongly  possessed,  these  answers  did  not  satisfy, 
but  were  thought  only  shifts. 

At  this  time  Carstairs,  of  whose  behaviour  in  Scotland  mention  has  been  made,  not  having 
met  with  those  rewards  that  he  expected,  came  up  to  London,  to  accuse  duke  Lauderdale 
as  designing  to  keep  up  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  the  laws  in  Scotland,  even  at  the 
time  that  he  seemed  to  prosecute  conventicles  with  the  greatest  fury ;  for  that  he  had  often 
drawn  the  chief  of  their  teachers  into  such  snares,  that  upon  the  advertisements  that  he  gave 
they  might  have  been  taken,  but  that  duke  Lauderdale  had  neglected  it ;  so  he  saw  he  had 
a  mind  that  conventicles  should  go  on,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  putting  the  country  in 
such  a  flame  to  punish  them.  This  he  undertook  to  prove  by  those  witnesses  of  whom  on 
other  occasions  he  had  made  use.  He  also  confessed  the  fSalse  date  of  that  warrant  upon 
which  Baillie  had  been  censured.  He  put  aU  this  in  writing  and  gave  it  to  the  marquis  of 
Athol ;  and  pressed  him  to  carry  him  to  duke  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Kincardine,  that  he 
might  beg  their  pardon  and  be  assured  of  their  favour.  I  was  against  the  making  use  of  so 
vile  a  man,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  made  application  to  Icnrd  Caven* 
dish,  and  to  some  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  whom  I  gave  such  a  charact^  of  him,  that 
they  would  see  him  no  more. 

While  he  was  thus  looking  about  where  he  could  find  a  lucky  piece  of  villany,  he  hap- 
pened to  go  into  an  eating-house  in  Covent  Gardoi,  that  was  over  against  the  ^op  of  one 
Staley,  the  popii^  banker,  who  had  been  in  great  credit,  but  was  then  under  some  difficul- 
ties :  for  all  his  creditors  came  to  call  for  their  money.     Staley  happing  to  be  in  the  next 
room  to  Carstairs,  Carstairs  pretended  he  heard  him  say  in  French,  that  the  king  was  a 
rogue,  and  persecuted  the  people  of  God ;  and  that  he  himself  would  stab  him  if  nobody  else 
would.    The  words  were  written  down,  which  he  resolved  to  swear  against  him.     So  next 
morning  he  and  one  of  his  witnesses  went  to  him,  and  told  him  what  they  would  swear 
against  him,  and  asked  a  sum  of  money  of  him.     He  was  in  much  anxiety  and  saw  great 
danger  on  both  hands.    Yet  he  chose  rather  to  leave  himself  to  their  malice  than  be  preyed 
on  by  them.     So  he  was  seized  on,  and  they  swore  the  words  against  him ;  and  he  was 
appointed  to  be  tried  within  five  days.     When  I  heard  who  the  witnesses  were,  I  thought  I 
was  bound  to  do  what  I  could  to  stop  it.     So  I  sent  both  to  the  lord-chancellor*,  and  to  the 
attorney-general,  to  let  them  know  what  profligate  wretches  these  witnesses  were.    Jones, 
the  attorney-general,  took  it  ill  of  me,  that  I  should  disparage  the  king's  evidence.    The 
thing  grew  public,  and  raised  great  clamour  against  me.    It  was  said,  I  was  taking  this 
method  to  get  into  favour  at  court.     I  had  likewise  observed  to  several  persons  of  weight 
how  many  incredible  things  there  were  in  the  evidence  that  was  given ;  I  wished  they 
would  native  use  of  the  heat  the  nation  was  in  to  secure  us  eflectually  from  popery ;  we  saw 
oertain  evidence  to  carry  us  so  far  as  to  graft  that  upon  it ;  but  I  wished  they  would  not 
run  too  hastily  to  the  taking  men's  lives  away  upon  such  testimonies.     Lord  HoUis  had 
more  temper  than  I  expected  from  a  man  of  his  heat.     Lord  Halifia  was  of  the  same  mind. 
Bui  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  could  not  bear  the  discourse.    He  said,  we  must  support  the 

*  Sir  Heneage  Fiiichy  Boron  Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
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evidenoe,  and  that  all  those  who  undermined  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  were  to  be  looked 
on  as  pnbKc  enemies.  And  so  inconstant  a  thing  is  popularity,  that  I  was  most  bitterly 
railed  at  by  those  who  seemed  formerly  to  put  some  confidence  in  me.  It  went  so  hi  that 
I  was  advised  not  to  stir  abroad  for  fear  of  public  affronts.  But  these  things  did  not  daunt 
me.  Staley  was  brought  to  his  trial,  which  did  not  hold  long.  The  witnesses  gave  a  full 
evidence  against  him,  and  he  had  nothing  to  offer  to  take  away  their  credit.  He  only  showed 
how  improbable  it  was  that,  in  a  public  house,  he  should  talk  such  things  with  so  loud  a 
voice  as  to  be  heard  in  the  next  room,  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  where  almost  everybody 
understood  French.  He  was  cast  *  ;  and  he  prepared  himself  very  seriously  for  death.  Dr. 
Lloyd  went  to  see  him  in  prison.  He  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  discover  their  plots. 
He  protested  he  knew  of  none ;  and  tliat  he  had  not  said  the  words  sworn  against  him,  nor 
anything  to  that  purpose.  And  he  died  the  first  of  those  who  suffered  on  the  account  of 
the  plot.  Duke  Lauderdale,  having  heard  how  I  had  moved  in  this  matter,  railed  at  me 
with  open  mouth.  He  said  I  had  studied  to  save  Staley  for  the  liking  I  had  to  any  one 
that  would  murder  the  king.  And  he  infused  this  into  the  king,  so  that  he  repeated  it  in 
the  house  of  lords  to  a  company  that  were  standing  about  him. 

Yet  so  soon  could  the  king  turn  to  make  use  of  a  man  whom  he  had  censured  so  unmerci- 
fully, that  two  days  after  this  he  sent  the  earl  of  Dunbarton,  that  was  a  papist  and  had  been 
bred  in  France,  and  was  duke  Hamilton's  brother,  to  me,  to  desire  me  to  come  to  him 
secretly,  for  he  had  a  mind  to  talk  with  me.  He  said  he  believed  I  could  do  him  service  if 
I  had  a  mind  to  it.  And  the  see  of  Chichester  being  then  void,  he  said,  he  would  not  dis- 
pose of  it  till  he  saw  whether  I  would  deserve  it  or  not.  I  asked  if  he  &ncied  I  would  be  a 
spy,  or  betray  anybody  to  him.  But  ho  undertook  to  me  that  the  king  should  ask  me  no 
question,  but  should  in  all  points  leave  me  to  my  liberty. 

An  accident  fell  in  before  I  went  to  him,  which  took  off  much  from  Gates's  credit.  When 
he  was  examined  by  the  house  of  lords,  and  had  made  the  same  narrative  to  them  that  he 
had  offered  to  the  commons,  they  asked  him  if  he  had  now  named  all  the  persons  whom  he 
knew  to  be  involved  in  the  plot  ?  He  said  there  might  be  some  inferior  pers(ms  whom  he 
had  perhaps  forgotten,  but  he  had  named  all  the  persons  of  note.  Yet,  it  seems,  afterwards 
he  bethought  himself ;  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  wife  to  Elliot  of  the  bedchamber,  came  to  the  king 
and  told  him  Gates  had  somewhat  to  swear  against  the  queen,  if  he  would  give  way  to  it. 
The  king  was  willing  to  give  Gates  line  enough,  as  he  expressed  it  to  me,  and  seemed  to 
give  way  to  it.  So  he  came  out  with  a  new  story,  that  the  queen  had  sent  for  some  Jesuits 
to  Somerset  House ;  and  that  he  went  along  with  them,  but  stayed  at  the  door  when  they 
went  in :  where  he  heard  one,  in  a  woman's  voice,  expressing  her  resentments  of  the  usage 
she  had  met  with,  and  assuring  them  she  would  assist  them  in  taking  off  the  king.  Upon 
that  he  was  brought  in,  and  presented  to  her ;  and  there  was  then  no  other  woman  in  the 
room  but  her.  When  he  was  bid  describe  the  room,  it  proved  to  be  one  oi  the  public  rooms 
of  that  court,  which  are  so  great  that  the  queen,  who  was  a  woman  of  a  low  voice,  could  not 
be  heard  over  it,  unless  she  had  strained  for  it.  Gates,  to  excuse  his  saying  that  he  could 
not  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  any  besides  those  he  had  already  named,  pretended  that  he 
thought  then  it  was  not  lawful  to  accuse  the  queen.  But  this  did  not  satiny  people.  Bed- 
low,  to  support  this,  swore  that,  being  once  at  chapel  at  Somerset  House,  he  saw  the  queen, 
the  duke,  and  some  others,  very  earnest  in  discourse  in  the  closet  above ;  and  that  one  came 
down  with  much  joy  and  said  the  queen  had  yielded  at  last ;  and  that  one  explained  this  to 
him  beyond  sea,  and  said  it  was  to  kill  the  king.  And,  besides  Bedlow's  oath  that  he  saw 
Godfrey's  body  in  Somerset  House,  it  was  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  queen  was  for 
some  dayB  in  close  retirement,  that  no  person  was  admitted.  Prince  Rupert  came  then  to 
wait  on  her,  but  was  denied  access.  This  raised  a  strange  suspicion  of  her.  But  the  king 
would  not  suffer  that  matter  to  go  any  farther  f . 

*  8««  **  State  Trials.**  gone  too  fiur ;  lie  was  closely  imprisoDed  and  his  paper* 

t  The  testimony  of  Bedlow  and  Oates  is  given  in  the  seized. — (Ralph's  Hist,  of  England  ;  Grey^s  Debates,  vi 

*' Clarendon  Correspondence/ M.  52.  Charles  the  Second,  291.)     In  this  last  authority  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

upon  this    occasion,   acted    with    honourable  firmness,  house  of  commons  passed  a  resolution,  to  request  the  peers 

**"  They  think,**  he  observed,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  to  join  them  in  an  address  to  the  king,  for  the  lemoTml  of 

**  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  irife ;  but  for  all  that  I  will  the  queen  and  all  papists  from  about  his  person, 
not  see  an  innocent  woman  abused.**    Oatet  had  now 
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While  examinations  were  going  on,  and  preparation  was  making  for  the  trial  of  the  pri- 
soners, a  hill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  requiring  all  members  of  eitiier 
house,  and  all  such  as  might  come  into  the  king's  court,  or  presence,  to  take  a  tes^  against 
popery ;  in  which  not  only  transubstantiation  was  renounced^  but  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Saints,  as  it  was  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  declared  to  be  idola- 
trous. Tliis  passed  in  the  house  of  commons  without  any  difficulty.  But  in  the  house  of 
lords,  Gunning,  bishop  of  Ely,  maintained  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  not  idolatrous. 
He  was  answered  by  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln  *.  The  lords  did  not  much  mind  Gunning^s 
aiguments,  but  passed  the  bill.  And  though  Chinning  had  said  that  he  could  not  take  that 
test  with  a  good  conscience,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed,  he  took  it  in  the  crowd  with 
the  rest.  The  duke  got  a  proviso  to  be  put  in  it  £br  excepting  himself.  He  spoke  upon  that 
oocamon  with  great  earnestness  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  said  he  was  now  to  cast 
himself  upon  their  favour  in  the  greatest  concern  he  could  have  in  this  world.  He 
spoke  much  of  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  nation ;  and  solemnly  protested 
that,  whatever  his  religion  might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  private  thing  between  God  and  his 
own  soul,  and  that  no  effect  of  it  should  ever  appear  in  the  government.  The  proviso  was 
carried  for  him  by  a  few  voices  f .  And,  contrary  to  all  men's  expectations,  it  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons.  There  was  also  a  proviso  put  in,  excepting  nine  ladies  about  the  queen. 
And  she  said  she  would  have  all  the  ladies  of  that  religion  cast  lots  who  should  be  compre^. 
bended.  Only  she  named  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  as  one  whom  she  would  not  expose  to 
the  uncertainty  of  a  lot,  which  was  not  thought  very  decent  in  her,  though  her  circumstances 
at  that  time  required  an  extraordinary  submission  to  the  king  in  everything. 

Coleman  was  brought  to  his  trial.  Oates  and  Bedlow  swore  flatly  against  him,  as  was 
mentioned  before.  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  in 
his  whole  life :  and  defended  himself  by  Oates  not  knowing  him,  when  they  were  first  con- 
fronted, nor  objecting  those  matters  to  him  for  a  great  while  after.  He  also  pressed  Oates 
to  name  the  day  in  August  in  which  he  had  sent  the  fourscore  guineas  to  the  four  ruffians. 
But  Oates  would  fix  on  no  day,  though  he  was  very  punctual  in  matters  of  less  moment. 
Coleman  had  been  out  of  town  almost  that  whole  month.  But  no  day  being  named,  that 
served  him  in  no  stead.  He  urged  the  improbability  of  his  talking  to  two  such  men,  whom 
he  had,  by  their  own  confession,  never  seen  before.  But  they  said,  he  was  told  that  they 
were  trusted  with  the  whole  secret.  His  letters  to  P.  de  la  Chaise  were  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  evidence.  He  did  not  deny  that  there  were  many  impertinent  things  in  his  letters ; 
hut  he  said  he  intended  nothing  in  them,  but  the  king's  service  and  the  duke's ;  he  never 
intended  to  bring  in  the  catholic  religion  by  rebellion  or  by  blood,  but  only  by  a  toleration ; 
and  the  aid  that  was  prayed  from  France  was  only  meant  the  assistance  of  money  and  the 
interposition  of  that  court.  After  a  long  trial  he  was  convicted,  and  sentence  passed  upon 
him  to  die  as  a  traitor.  He  continued  to  his  last  breath  denying  every  tittle  of  that  which 
the  witnesses  had  sworn  against  him.  Many  were  sent  to  him  from  both  houses,  offering  to 
interpose  for  his  pardon  if  he  would  confess.  He  still  protested  his  innocence,  and  took 
great  care  to  vindicate  the  duke.  He  said,  his  own  heat  might  make  him  too  forward ;  for, 
being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  reli^on,  he  could  not  but  wish  that  all  others  were  not 
only  almost,  but  altogether,  such  as  he  was,  except  in  that  chain :  for  he  was  then  in  irons. 
He  confessed  he  had  mixed  too  much  interest  for  raising  himself  in  all  he  did ;  and  that  he 
bad  received  2500  guineas  from  the  French  ambassador,  to  gain  some  friends  to  his  master, 

*  Dr.  Thontu  B«r1ow  wu  a  natiTe  of  Westmorland,  pentte  CalviDist ;  but  a  friend  of  general  toleration.     As  a 

and  bon  in  1607.     He  wu  educated  at  Appleby  Free-  bishop,  he  neglected  his  duty,  for  he  never  was  in  his 

lebool,  aad  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     His  political  prin-  cathedral,  or  mited  his  diocese ;  so  that  living  constantly 

dples  seem  to  have  been  alwaj's  to  submit  to  the  prevailii^  at  Bngden,  he  acquirod  the  description  of  ^  the  Bishop  of 

power.     He  was  promoted,  or  at  least  Imvoiired,  by  Charles  Bugden  that  never  saw  Lincoln.**     He  is  most  to  be  csti- 

the  First,  the  Parliament,  Charles  the  Second,  James  the  mated  as  a  scholar,  a  metaphysician,  and  the  friend  of 

Second,  and  William  the  Third.     As  a  philosopher,  he  is  literary  men.     He  was  made  bishop  of  Idncoln  in  1675. 

an  instance  how  prejudices  cling  to  an  old  man,  for  he  He    died    in    1691. — Wood*s    Athen»    Ozon. ;    Biog. 

nprobated  and  opp6sed  the  Royal   Society  and  Experi-  Britan. 

menial  Philoaopby  that  was  superseding  the  dogmatism  of        f  The  majority  exceeded  the  minority  by  only  two.-^ 

Atistotle.     In  hia  religions  onnioiis,  he  was  an  intern.  Chandloi^s  Debates. 

U 
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but  tliat  lie  had  kept  them  to  bimflelf :  he  had  actcfd  by  order  in  all  that  he  had  done ;  and 
he  believed  the  king  knew  of  his  employment,  particularly  tliat  at  BmsBels.  But  though 
he  seemed  willing  to  be  questioned  concerning  the  king,  the  committee  did  not  think  fit  to 
do  it,  nor  to  report  what  he  said  concerning  it ;  only  in  general  they  reported  that  he  spoke 
of  another  matter,  about  which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  interrogate  him,  nor  to  mention  it. 
Littleton  was  one  of  the  committee,  and  gaye  me  an  account  of  all  that  passed  that  very 
night.  And  I  found  his  behaviour  made  great  impression  on  them  all.  He  sufTered  with 
much  composedness  and  devotion ;  and  died  much  better  than  he  had  lived.  It  was  given 
out  at  that  time,  to  make  tlie  duke  more  odious,  that  Coleman  was  kept  up  from  making 
confessions,  by  the  hopes  the  duke  sent  him  of  a  pardon  at  Tyburn.  But  he  could  not  be  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  pardon  him 
while  the  tide  went  so  Idgh  *. 

Tlie  nation  was  now  so  much  alarmed  that  all  people  were  furnishing  themselves  with 
arms,  which  heightened  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  A  bill  passed  in  botli  houses  for  raising 
all  the  miUtia,  and  for  keeping  it  together  for  six  weeks ;  a  third  part,  if  I  remember  right, 
being  to  serve  a  fortnight,  and  so  round.  I  found  some  of  them  hoped  when  that  bill  passed 
into  a  law  they  would  be  more  masters,  and  iliat  the  militia  would  not  separate  till  all  the 
demands  of  the  two  houses  should  be  granted.  Tlie  king  rejected  the  bill  when  ofii*rcd  to 
him  for  his  assent  f . 

I  waited  often  on  him  all  the  month  of  December.  He  came  to  me  to  Chiflinch's,  a  page 
of  the  back  stairs,  and  kept  the  time  he  assigned  me  to  a  minute.  He  was  alone,  and  talked 
much  and  very  freely  with  me.  We  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
evidence  was  a  contrivance.  But  he  suspected  some  had  set  on  Oates,  and  instructed  him : 
and  he  named  tlie  earl  of  Sliaftesbury.  I  was  of  another  mind.  I  thought  the  many  grosa 
things  in  his  narrative  showed  there  was  no  abler  head  tlian  Oates,  or  Tonge,  in  the  framing 
it ;  and  Oates  in  his  first  story  had  covered  the  duke  and  the  ministers  so  mudi,  tliat  from 
thence  it  seemed  clear  that  lord  Shaftesbury  had  no  hand  in  it,  who  hated  them  much  more 
than  he  did  popery.  He  fancied  there  was  a  design  of  a  rebellion  on  foot.  I  assured  him 
I  saw  no  appearances  of  it.  I  told  him  there  was  a  report  breaking  out,  tliat  he  intended  to 
legitimate  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  answered  quickly,  that,  as  well  as  he  loved  him,  he 
had  rather  see  him  hanged.  Yet  he  apprehended  a  rebellion  so  much  tliat  he  seemed  not 
ill-pleased  that  the  party  should  flatter  themselves  with  that  imagination,  hoping  that  would 
keep  tlicm  quiet  in  a  dependence  upon  himself :  and  he  suffered  tlie  duke  of  Monmouth  to 
use  all  methods  to  make  himself  popular,  reckoning  that  he  could  keep  him  in  his  own 
managciiient.  He  w«ns  sur]>rised  when  I  told  him  that  Coleman  had  insinuated  tliat  he 
knew  of  all  their  foreign  negotiations,  or  at  least  he  seemed  so  to  me.  I  pressed  him  much 
to  oblige  the  duke  to  enter  into  conferences  with  some  of  our  divines,  and  to  be  present  at 
them  himself.  Tliis  would  very  much  clear  him  of  jealousy,  and  might  have  a  good  effect 
on  his  brother ;  at  least  it  would  give  tlie  world  some  hopes :  like  what  Henry  tlie  Fourth  of 
Franco,  his  grandfather,  did,  which  kept  a  party  firm  to  him  for  some  time  before  he  changed. 
He  answered  that  his  brother  luid  neitlier  Henry  the  Fourth's  understanding  nor  his  oon- 
science :  for  he  lK*lieve<l  that  king  was  always  indifferent  as  to  those  matters.  He  would 
not  hearken  to  this,  which  made  me  incline  to  believe  a  report  I  had  heard  that  tlie  duke 
had  got  a  solemn  promise  of  the  king  that  he  would  never  speak  to  him  of  religion*  The 
king  8p<»ke  much  to  me  concerning  Oatesis  accusing  the  queen,  and  acqiuiinted  me  with  the 
whole  pn>gress  of  it.  He  said  she  was  a  wi*ak  woman  and  had  some  disagreeable  hnmonis, 
but  was  not  cap.ab]o  of  a  wicked  thing ;  aiul,  considering  his  faultiness  towards  her  in  otlier 
things,  he  thought  it  a  horrid  thing  ti»  ab;iuil<»n  her.  He  said  he  looked  on  falsehood  and 
cruelty  as  the  greatest  crimes  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  he  knew  he  had  led  a  bad  life,  (of  wliidi 
he  s|H>ke  ^ith  some  sc*n!K%)  but  he  was  bn*aking  himself  of  all  his  faults ;  and  he  would  never 
do  a  base  and  wicked  thing.     I  spoke  on  all  these  subjects  what  I  thought  became  me, 

*  Sec  the  **  State  Tiinlp,**  where  Coleiuan*!  Ictten  and  many  days  out  of  hb  powor,  and  that  was  vbat  lie  voald 
tbo  cvitlcm-e  are  ^vrtt  vcrl<iiiui.  not  eoniply  with,  orco  for  half  an  Iiottr.—- ChaDdlcr*! 

t  Tlio  king  taid  tliai  the  bill  put  the  ttilitia  for  m     Dcbatci,  liousc  of  Lionlt»  L  2*23* 
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which  he  took  well.  And  I  encouraged  him  mnch  in  his  resolution  of  not  exposing  the 
queen  to  perish  hj  false  swearing.  I  told  him  there  was  no  possihility  of  laying  the  heat 
that  was  now  raised  hut  hy  changing  his  ministry.  And  I  told  him  how  odious  the  earl  of 
Danhy  was,  and  that  there  was  a  design  against  him ;  hut  I  knew  not  the  particulars.  He 
•aid  he  knew  that  lay  at  hottom.  The  army  was  not  yet  dishanded,  and  the  king  was 
in  great  straits  for  money.  The  house  of  commons  gave  a  money  hill  for  this.  Yet  they 
would  not  trust  the  court  with  the  dishanding  the  army,  hut  ordered  the  money  to  he  hrought 
into  the  chamher  of  London,  and  named  a  committee  for  paying  off  and  hreaking  the  army. 
I  perceived  the  king  thought  I  was  reserved  to  him,  hecause  I  would  tell  him  no  particular 
stories  nor  name  persons.  Upon  which  I  told  him,  since  he  had  that  opinion  of  me,  I  saw  I 
could  do  him  no  service,  and  would  trouhle  him  no  more ;  hut  he  should  certainly  hear  from 
me,  if  I  came  to  know  anything  that  might  «he  of  any  consequence  to  his  person  or  govern- 
ment* 

This  favour  of  mine  lasted  all  the  month  of  December  '7B.  I  acquainted  him  with  Car- 
stairs's  practice  against  duke  Lauderdale,  and  all  that  I  knew  of  that  matter ;  which  was 
the  ground  on  which  I  had  gone  with  relation  to  Staley.  The  king  told  duke  Lauderdale 
of  it,  without  naming  me.  And  he  sent  for  Carstairs  and  charged  him  with  it.  Carstairs 
denied  it  all ;  but  said  that  duke  Hamilton  and  lord  Kincardine  had  pressed  him  to  do  it ; 
and  he  went  to  the  king  and  affirmed  it  confidently  to  him.  He  did  not  name  lord  Athol, 
hoping  that  he  would  be  gentle  to  him  for  that  reason.  The  king  spoke  of  this  to  duke 
Hamilton,  who  told  him  ^e  whole  story  as  I  had  done.  Lord  Athol  upon  that  sent  for 
Cantairs  and  charged  him  with  all  this  foul  dealing,  and  drew  him  near  a  closet  where  he 
had  put  two  witnesses.  Carstairs  said  that  somebody  had  discovered  the  matter  to  duke 
Lauderdale,  that  he  was  now  upon  the  point  of  making  his  fortune,  and  that  if  duke  Lauder- 
dale grew  to  be  his  enemy  he  was  undone.  He  confessed  he  had  charged  duke  Hamilton 
and  lord  Kincardine  feJsely ;  but  he  had  no  other  way  to  save  himself.  After  the  marquis 
of  Athol  had  thus  drawn  everything  from  him,  he  went  to  the  king  with  his  two.  witnesses, 
and  the  paper  that  Carstairs  had  formerly  put  in  his  hand.  Carstairs  was  then  with  the 
king,  and  was  with  many  imprecations  justifying  his  charge  against  the  two  lords ;  but  he 
was  confounded  when  he  saw  lord  Athol.  And  upon  that  his  yillany  appeared  so  evidently, 
that  the  part  I  had  acted  in  that  matter  was  now  well  understood  and  approved  of. 
Carstairs  died  not  long  after  under  great  horror,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  cast  into  some 
ditch  as  a  dog,  for  he  said  he  was  no  better.  But  I  could  never  hear  what  he  said  of  Staley's 
business* 

While  all  matters  were  in  this  confusion,  a  new  incident  happened  that  embroiled  them 
yet  more.  The  earl  of  Danby  had  broken  with  Montague ;  but  he  knew  what  letters  he 
had  written  to  him  and  with  what  secrets  he  had  trusted  him.  He  apprehended  Montague 
might  accuse  him,  so  he  resolved  to  prevent  him.  Jenkins,  who  was  then  at  Nimeguen, 
wrote  over,  according  to  a  direction  sent  him,  as  was  believed,  that  he  understood  that  Mon- 
tague had  been  in  a  secret  correspondence,  and  in  dangerous  practices  with  the  Pope's  nuncio 
at  Paris.  This  was  meant  of  one  Con,  whom  I  knew  well,  who  had  been  long  in  Rome ;  and 
most  of  the  letters  between  England  and  Rome  passed  through  his  hands.  He  was  a  crafty  man, 
and  knew  news  well,  and  loved  money:  so  Montague  made  use  of  him,  and  gave  him  money  for 
such  secrets  as  he  could  draw  from  him.  Upon  Jenkins's  letter  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the 
house  of  commons,  letting  them  know  that  he  was  resolved  to  bring  Montague  to  a  trial,  for  being 
a  confederate  with  Home,  and  in  the  plot  to  bring  in  popery ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  to 
secure  his  cabinets  and  papers.  This  was  a  device  of  lord  Danb/s  to  find  his  own  letters  and 
destroy  them ;  and  then  to  let  the  prosecution  fall,  for  they  knew  they  had  nothing  against 
Montagne.  But  Montague  understood  the  arts  of  a  court  too  well  to  be  easily  caught,  and  had 
put  a  box,  in  which  those  letters  were,  in  sure  hands  out  of  the  way.  A  great  debate  rose ' 
upon  this  matter  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  was  thought  a  high  breach  of  privilege  to 
seise  on  the  papers  of  a  member  of  their  house,  when  there  was  nothing  of  treason  sworn 
against  him.  After  some  hours  spent  in  the  debate,  during  which  Montague  sat  silent  very 
long ;  at  last,  when  the  box  was  brought  to  him  fr(»n  the  person  to  whom  he  had  trusted  it, 
he  opened  it,  and  took  out  two  of  lord  Danby  s  letters,  that  contained  instructions  to  him  to 
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treat  with  the  king  of  France  for  300,000/.  a  year,  for  three  years,  if  a  peace  succeeded,  since 
it  would  not  be  convenient  for  the  king  to  meet  a  parliament  in  all  that  time,  and  he  was 
charged  to  mention  no  part  of  this  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Winnington,  who  from  smal 
beginnings,  and  from  as  smaU  a  proportion  of  learning  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  WA 
rather  bold,  and  ready,  than  able,  was  now  come  to  be  solicitor-general,  fell  severely  upon 
those  letters.  He  said,  here  was  a  minister  who,  going  out  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  own  pro- 
vince, was  directing  the  king's  ambassadors,  and  excluding  the  secretary  of  state,  whose  office 
it  was,  from  the  knowledge  of  it ;  here  was  the  faith  of  England  to  our  allies,  and  our  inte- 
rest likewise,  set  to  sale  for  French  money,  and  that  to  keep  off  a  session  of  parliament : 
this  was  a  design  to  sell  the  nation,  and  to  subvert  the  government ;  and  he  concluded  that 
was  high  treason.  Upon  which  he  moved  that  lord  Danby  should  be  impeached  of  high 
treason.  The  earl  of  Danb/s  party  was  much  confounded.  They  could  neither  deny  nor 
justify  his  letters.  But  they  argued  that  they  could  not  be  high  treason,  since  no  such  fact 
was  comprehended  in  any  of  the  statutes  of  treason.  The  letters  seemed  to  be  written  by 
the  king^s  order,  who  certainly  might  appoint  any  person  he  pleased  to  send  his  orders  to  his 
ministers  abroad :  they  reflected  on  the  business  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  on  constructive 
treason,  which  was  a  device  to  condemn  a  man  for  a  fact  against  which  no  law  did  lie. 
Haynard,  an  ancient  and  eminent  lawyer,  explained  the  words  of  the  statute  of  25  Edward 
the  Third,  that  the  courts  of  law  could  not  proceed  but  upon  one  of  the  crimes  there  enume- 
rated ;  but  the  parliament  had  still  a  power,  by  the  clause  in  that  act,  to  declare  what  they 
thought  was  treason.  So  an  act  passed,  declaring  poisoning  treason,  in  king  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time ;  and,  though  by  the  statute  it  was  only  treason  to  conspire  agaii^  the  prince 
of  Wales,  yet  if  one  should  conspire  against  the  whole  royal  family,  when  there  was  no 
prince  of  Wales,  they  would  without  doubt  declare  that  to  be  high  treason. 

After  a  long  debate  it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  above  seventy  voices,  that  lord  Danby 
should  be  impeached  of  high  treason.  And  the  impeachment  was  next  day  carried  up  to  the 
lords.  The  earl  of  Danby  justified  himself,  that  he  had  served  the  king  faithfully  and 
according  to  his  own  orders.  And  he  produced  some  of  Montague's  letters,  to  show  that  at 
the  court  of  France  he  was  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  their  interest  *.  He  said,  they  knew  him 
well  that  judged  so  of  him,  for  he  was  indeed  an  enemy  to  it ;  and,  among  other  reasons,  he 
gave  this  for  one :  that  he  knew  the  French  king  held  both  the  king^s  person  and  govern- 
ment under  the  last  degree  of  contempt.  These  words  were  thought  very  strange  with  rela- 
tion to  both  kings.  A  great  debate  arose  in  the  house  of  lords  concerning  the  impeachment : 
whether  it  ought  to  be  received  as  an  impeachment  of  high  treason,  only  because  the  com- 
mons added  the  word  high  treason  in  it.  It  was  said,  the  utmost  that  could  be  made  of  it 
was  to  suppose  it  true ;  but  even  in  that  case  they  must  needs  say  plainly  that  it  was  not 
within  the  statute.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  house  of  commons  that  brought  np 
the  impeachment  were  to  be  heard  to  two  points : '  the  one  was  to  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
the  other  was  to  the  trial  of  it ;  but  the  lords  could  not  take  upon  them  to  judge  of  either  of 
these  till  they  heard  what  the  commons  could  offer  to  support  the  charge ;  they  were  bound 
therefore  to  receive  the  charge,  and  to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  parliament,  which 
were  to  commit  the  person  so  impeached,  and  then  give  a  short  day  for  his  trial :  so  it  would 
be  soon  over,  if  the  commons  could  not  prove  the  matter  charged  to  be  high  treason.  The 
debate  went  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides ;  but  the  majority  was  against  the  commit- 
ment. Upon  this,  it  was  visible  the  commons  would  have  complained  that  the  lords  denied 
them  justice.  So  there  was  no  hope  of  making  up  the  matter.  And  upon  that  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  f. 

*  Two  of  these  letten,  vnih  the  speech  made  hj  lord  Mr.  MoD(agiie*t  election.     The  latter  left  Pkris  withoat 

Duiby,  won  published  in  a  small  pamphlet.   Penes  mihi.  the  king*s  knowledge,  and  took  his  seat.     Immediately 

t*  Mr.  Balph  Montague,  whilst  ambassador  in  France,  after,  sir  John  Emly,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in- 

and  without  consulting  our  goTemment,  had  obtained  a  formed  the  house  that  the  king,  having  reoeiTed  inftciiia> 

•eat  in  tbe  house  of  commons  for  the  town  of  Northamp>  tion  that  Mr.  Montague  had  held  priTate  conferencea  with 

ton,  eridently  with  Uie  intention  of    btaining  its  eepeeial  the  pope*s  nuncio,  had  caused  his  papers  to  be  snaed.  This 

protection  from  the  storm  that  would  soon  bunt  upon  was  whilst  he  was  attending  the  house,  for  be  there  re- 

him  ;  for  Mr.  Harbord  boasted,  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  ceived  a  letter  from  his  wife,  to  inform  him  of  the  seizure, 

that  for  thii  purpose  he  had  exerted  himself  in  aecuring  Mr.  Montague  told  the  house  that  he  believed  this  was 
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Tlus'was  varioiuAj  consored.  The  court  condemned  Montague  for  revealing  the  king's 
•ecreta.  Others  said,  that  since  lord  Danby  had  began  to  fall  on  him,  it  yns  reasonable  and 
natural  for  him  to  defend  himself.  The  letters  did  cast  a  very  great  blemish,  not  only  on 
lord  Danby,  but  on  the  king,  who,  after  he  had  entered  into  alliances,  and  had  received  great 
supplies  from  his  people  to  carry  on  a  war,  was  thus  treating  with  France  for  money, 
which  could  not  be  asked  or  obtained  from  France  on  any  other  account  but  that  of  making 
the  confederates  accept  of  lower  terms  than  otherwise  they  would  have  stood  on :  which 
was  indeed  the  selling  of  the  allies  and  of  the  public  £uth.  All  that  the  court  said  in  excuse 
for  this  was,  that  since  the  king  saw  a  peace  was  resolved  on,  after  he  had  put  himself  to  so 
great  a  charge  to  prepare  for  war,  it  was  reasonable  for  him  to  be  reimbursed  as  much  as  he 
could  from  France.  This  was  ordinary  in  all  treaties,  where  the  prince  that  desired  a  peace 
was  made  to  buy  it.  This  indeed  would  have  justified  the  king,  if  it  had  been  demanded 
above  board,  but  such  underhand  dealing  was  mean  and  dishonourable ;  and  it  was  said  that 
the  States  went  into  the  peace  with  such  unreasonable  earnestness  upon  the  knowledge,  or 
at  least  the  suspicion,  that  they  had  of  such  practices.  This  gave  a  new  wound  to  the  king's 
credit  abroad,  or  rather  it  opened  the  old  one ;  for  indeed,  after  our  breaking  both  the  treaty 
of  Breda  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  we  had  not  much  credit  to  lose  abroad.  None  gained  so 
much  by  this  discovery  as  secretary  Coventry,  since  now  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  trusted 
with  those  ill  practices.  He  had  been  severely  fidlen  on  for  the  famed  saying  of  the  murder 
of  forty  men.  Birch  aggravated  the  matter  heavily,  and  said,  it  seemed  he  thought  the 
murder  of  forty  men  a  very  small  matter,  since  he  would  rather  be  guilty  of  it  than  oppose 
an  alliance  made  upon  such  treacherous  views.  Coventry  answered,  that  he  always  spoke 
to  them  sincerely,  and  as  he  thought ;  and  that  if  an  angel  from  Heaven  should  come  and 
say  otherwise,  (at  this  they  were  very  attentive,  to  see  how  he  could  close  a  period  so 
strangely  begun,)  he  was  sure  he  should  never  get  back  to  Heaven  again,  but  would  be  a 
follen  and  a  lying  angeL  Now  the  matter  was  well  understood,  and  his  credit  was  set  on  a 
sure  foot. 

After  the  prorogation,  the  earl  of  Danby  saw  the  king's  affairs  and  the  state  of  the  nation 
required  a  speedy  session.    He  saw  little  hope  of  recovering  himself  with  that  parliament, 

done  to  obuin  lome  ietten  of  gnat  oonseqaenoe,  wliiah  the  fiiinily  Mat  of  Boughton,  and  erected  Bloomaboij,  o: 
be  bad  to  produce,  ihowiDg  the  designs  of  a  great  minSster  Montague  Honse,  now  the  British  Museum.    The  duke 
of  state.     But  he  bad  lecured  these  doeaments  elsewhere,  of  Marlborough  onee  complimented  him  upon  the  esoel- 
and,  being  produced,  exposed  the  base  bribe  stipulated  and  lency  of  the  water'W&rki  at  Boughton,  which  enabled 
accepted  by  the  king,  when  concluding  the  peace  with  Montague  to  return  the  compliment,  hy  replying  that  his 
Fnneew      The  most  notable  paragraphs  were  these :  **  In  grsoe^s  Jire-works  deserved  more  commendation.     His 
ease  the  eondiUona  of  peaee  shall  be  accepted,  the  king  aeoond  wife  was  the  widow  of  the  second  duke  of  Albe- 
expects  to  hare  6,000,000  of  lifres  (300,000/.),  yearly,  marie;  her  wealth  and  pride  made  her  insane,  and  she 
for  three  yeaca,  from  the  time  that  this  ^preement  shall  be  was  positive  in  resolving  to  marry  no  one  below  an  emperor 
signed  between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of  France ;  be-  in  dignity.     Montague  courted  her  and  married  her  as 
eanae  it  will  be  two  or  three  years  before  he  can  hope  to  Emperor  of  China.     Lord  Ross,  who  was  his  rival,  ad- 
find  his  parliament  in  humour  to  give  him  supplies,  after  dressed  to  him  these  venes  upon  the  occasion  *.— 
your    having    made  peace  with  France.'*      Subscribed  t      i  • 
*  Danb^."--^**  To  the  secretary  of  state,  Coventry,  you  Insulting  rival,  never  boast 
moat  not  mentioa  one  syllable  of  the  money."    At  the                    ^,  '^J  conquest  lately  won ; 
bottom  of  the  letter  were  these  words,  "  This  letter  ii                    No  wonder  if  her  heart  was  lost 
writ  by  my  order.  C.  R."      After  a  stormy  debate,  the  "er  senses  first  were  gone. 
commons  resolved  to  impeach  the  lord-treasurer,  carl                    From  one  that's  under  Bedlam's  laws 
Danby,  of  high  treason ;  and  the  artidca  of  impeachment                       What  glory  can  be  had  P 
were  carried  up  to. the. boose  of  lords  by  sir  Henry  Capel.                    Por  love  of  thee  was  not  the  cause ; 
^U3r«y*s  Debates,  vi.  837,  Ac                                                                It  proves  that  she  was  mad. 

Mr.  Montague  succeeded  to  his  father^s  title,  lord  Mon* 

tagne,  of  Boi^ton,  in  1683.     He  was  master  of  the  Montague  only  desired  wealth  for  the  pleaaure  of  spending 

bone  to  theqoeen  of  Charles  the  Second;  and  porehased  it;  covetousoesa  was  not  one  of  his  weaknesses.     He 

•f  the  earl  of  Sandwich  the  mastership  of  the  great  ward-  refused  all  the  lucrative  offices  proffered  to  him ;  and 

robe.     His  opposition  to  the  ministry,  and  his  prominent  would  never  take  more  than  2,200/.  annually,  from  his 

ooadoct  in  supporting  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  place,  though  it  was  worth  much  more.  Lord  Preston  dis- 

from  the  throne,  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  retire  into  puted  his  title  to  it,  having  himself  received  it  as  a  gift  from 

exile.  James  the  Second  deprived  him  of  his  patent  prefer^  James  the  Second ;  but  the  judges  having  decided  in  favour 

ment»  bat  Willkm  the  Third  restored  it  to  him,  and  ereated  of  Montague,  he  generously  remitted  his  opponent  all  the 

him  marquis  of  Mont  Hermer.     Queen  Anne  advanced  arrearages,  and  paid  his  costs  attending  the  suit     He  died 

him  te  the  dokedom  of  Montague.     His  characteristics  in  1 709.---Orainger*s  Biog.  Hist,  and  Noble's  Continna* 

were  fmerodtj  and  a  love  of  magmficence.     He  rebuilt  tioiL 
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in  which  00  great  a  majority  were  already  so  deeply  engaged.  So  he  entered  nto  a  treaty 
with  some  of  the  conntry  party  for  a  new  parliament.  He  undertook  to  get  the  duke  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  way  against  the  time  of  its  meeting.  Lord  Hollis,  Littleton,  Boecawen,  and 
Hambden,  were  spoken  to.  They  were  all  so  apprehensive  of  the  continuance  of  that  par- 
liament, and  that  another  set  of  ministers  would  be  able  to  manage  them  as  the  court  pleased, 
that  they  did  undertake  to  save  him  if  he  could  bring  these  things  about.  But  it  was 
understood,  that  he  must  quit  his  post  and  withdraw  from  affairs.  Upon  which  they  pro- 
mised their  assistance  to  carry  off  his  impeachment  with  a  mild  censure.  The  duke  went 
into  the  advice  of  a  dissolution  upon  other  grounds.  He  thought  the  house  of  commons  had 
engaged  with  so  much  heat  in  the  matter  of  the  plot,  that  they  could  never  be  brought  off, 
or  be  made  more  gentle  in  the  matter  of  religion.  He  thought  a  new  parliament  would  act 
in  a  milder  strain,  and  not  fly  so  high ;  or  that  they  would  give  no  money,  and  so  the  king 
and  they  would  break ;  for  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  bargains  that  were  made 
with  the  present  parliament,  in  which  popery  was  always  to  be  the  sacrifice.  Thus  both 
tile  duke  and  loid  Danby  joined  in  advancing  a  dissolution,  whibh  was  not  resolved  on  till 
the  January  following. 

In  December,  Lreland,  Wliitebread,  and  Fenwiok,  three  Jesuits,  and  Grove  aisd  Pickering, 
two  of  the  servants  in  the  queen's  chapel,  were  brought  to  their  trial.  Oates  and  Bedlow 
swore  home  against  Ireland,  that  in  August  last  he  had  given  particular  orders  about  killing 
the  king.  Oates  swore  the  same  against  the  other  two  Jesuits.  But  Bedlow  swore  only 
upon  hearsay  against  them.  So,  though  they  had  pleaded  to  their  indictment,  and  the  jury 
was  sworn  and  the  witnesses  examined,  yet,  when  the  evidence  was  not  found  full,  their 
trial  was  put  off  to  another  time,  and  the  jury  was  not  charged  with  them.  This  looked  as 
if  it  was  resolved  that  they  must  not  be  acquitted.  I  complained  of  this  to  Jones,  but  he 
said  they  had  precedents  for  it.  I  always  thought  that  a  precedent  against  reason  signified 
no  more  but  that  the  like  injustice  had  been  done  before.  And  the  truth  is  the  crown  has, 
or  at  least  had,  such  advantages  in  trials  of  treason,  that  it  seems  strange  how  any  person 
was  ever  acquitted.  Ireland,  in  his  own  defence,  proved  by  many  witnesses,  that  he  went 
from  London  on  the  second  of  August  to  Staffordshire,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  twelfth 
of  September.  Yet,  in  opposition  to  that,  a  woman  swore  that  she  saw  him  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  August.  So,  since  he  might  have  come  up  post  in  one  day  and  gone 
down  in  another,  this  did  not  satisfy.  Oates  and  Bedlow  swore  against  Grove  and  Picker- 
ing, that  they  undertook  to  shoot  the  king  at  Windsor ;  that  Grove  was  to  have  1500/.  for 
it ;  and  that  Pickering  chose  thirty  thousand  masses,  which,  at  a  shilling  a  mass,  amounted 
to  the  same  sum ;  they  attempted  it  three  several  times  with  a  pistol :  once  the  flint  was 
loose,  at  another  time  there  was  no  powder  in  the  pan,  and  the  third  time  the  pistol  ¥^as 
charged  only  with  bullets.  This  was  strange  stuff.  But  all  was  imputed  to  a  special  pro- 
vidence of  God ;  and  the  whole  evidence  was  believed.  So  they  were  convicted,  condemned, 
and  executed.     But  they  denied  to  the  last  every  particular  that  was  sworn  against  them  *. 

This  began  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  evidence,  when  a  more  composed  and  credible  person 
came  in  to  support  it»  One  Dugdale,  that  had  been  the  lord  Aston's  bailiff,  and  lived  in  a 
fair  reputation  in  the  country,  was  put  in  prison  for  refusing  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  He  did  then,  with  many  imprecations  on  himself,  deny  that  he  knew  of  any 
plot.  But  afterwards  he  made  a  great  discovery  of  a  correspondence  that  Evcrs,  the  lord 
Aston's  Jesuit,  held  with  the  Jesuits  in  London,  who  had  written  to  Evers  of  the  design  of 
killing  the  king,  and  desired  him  to  find  out  men  proper  for  executing  it,  whether  they  were 
gentlemen  or  not.  This,  he  swore,  was  written  plain,  in  a  letter  from  Whitebread,  the  pro- 
vincial, directed  to  himself ;  but  he  knew  it  was  meant  fbr  Evers.  Eversly  and  Govan, 
another  Jesuit,  pressed  this  Dugdale  to  undertake  it ;  they  promised  he  should  be  canoniaeed 
for  it ;  and  the  lord  Stafford  offered  him  500/.  if  he  would  set  about  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
sense  and  temper,  and  behaved  himself  decently ;  and  had  somewhat  in  his  air  and  deport- 
ment that  disposed  people  to  believe  him :  so  ^at  the  king  himself  began  to  think  there 
was  somewhat  in  the  plot,  though  he  had  very  little  regard  either  to  Oates  or  Bedlow. 

•  See  the" State TrUli," 
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Dugdale's  evidence  vns  mudi  confinned  by  one  circumstance.  He  had  talked  of  a  justice 
of  peace  in  Westminster  that  was  killed  on  the  Tuesday  after  Godfrey  was  missed :  so  tliat 
the  news  of  this  must  have  been  written  from  London  on  the  Saturday  night'^s  post.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  a  secret,  and  so  he  talked  of  it  as  news  in  an  alehouse.  The  two  per- 
sons he  said  he  spoke  it  to  remembered  nothing  of  it,  the  one  being  the  minister  of  the 
parish ;  but  several  others  swore  they  had  heard  it.  He  saw  this,  as  he  swore,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Harcourt,  the  Jesuit,  to  Evers,  in  which  Godfrey  was  named.  But  he  add6d  a 
sttaage  story  to  this,  which  he  said  Evers  told  him  afterwards :  that  the  duke  had  sent  to 
Coleman,  when  he  was  in  Newgate,  to  persuade  him  to  discover  nothing,  and  that  he 
desired  to  know  of  him  whether  he  had  ever  discovered  their  designs  to  any  other  peraon ; 
and  thai  Coleman  sent  back  answer,  that  he  had  spoken  of  them  to  Godfrey,  but  to  no  other 
man.  Upon  which  the  duke  gave  order  to  kill  him.  This  was  never  made  public  till  the 
lord  Stafford's  trial.  And  I  was  amazed  to  see  such  a  thing  break  out  after  so  long  a  olence. 
It  looked  Uke  an  addition  to  Dugdale's  first  evidence ;  though  he  had  been  noted  for  having 
brought  out  all  his  discoveries  at  once.  The  earl  of  Essex  told  me  he  swore  it  in  his  first 
examination ;  but,  since  it  was  only  upon  hearsay  from  Evers,  and  so  was  nothing  in  law, 
and  yet  would  heighten  the  fury  against  the  duke,  the  king  charged  Dugdale  to  say  nothing 
of  it. 

At  the  same  time  a  particular  discovery  was  made  of  Godfrey's  murder.  Prance,  a  gold- 
smith, that  wrought  for  the  queen's  chapel,  had  gone  from  his  house  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  week  before  ^e  murder.  And  one  that  lodged  in  his  house  calling  that  to  mind,  upon 
BedloVs  swearing  he  saw  the  body  in  Somerset  House,  fiancied  that  this  was  the  time  in 
which  he  was  from  home,  and  that  he  might  be  concerned  in  that  matter,  though  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  his  absence  was  the  week  before.  He  said  he  went  from  his  own  house,  fearing 
to  be  put  in  prison,  as  many  were,  upon  suspicion,  or  on  the  account  of  his  reUgion.  Yet 
upon  this  information  he  was  seized  on,  and  carried  to  Westminster.  Bedlow  accidentally 
passed  by,  not  knowing  anything  concerning  him,  and  at  first  sight  he  charged  somebody  to 
seize  on  him  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  whom  he  saw  about  Godfrey's  body.  Yet  he  denied 
everything  for  some  days.  Afterwards  he  confessed  he  was  concerned  in  it,  and  he  gave  this 
account  of  it :  Girald  and  Kelly,  two  priests,  engaged  him  and  three  others  into  it,  who 
were  Green,  that  belonged  to  the  queen's  chapel,  Hill,  that  had  served  Godden,  the  most 
celebrated  writer  among  them,  and  Berry,  the  porter  of  Somerset  House.  He  said  these  all, 
except  Berry,  had  several  meetings,*  in  which  the  priests  persuaded  them  it  was  no  sin,  but 
a  meritorious  action,  to  despatch  Godfrey,  who  had  been  a  busy  man  in  taking  depositions 
against  them,  and  that  the  taking  him  off  would  terrify  others.  Prance  named  an  alehouse 
where  they  used  to  meet ;  and  the  people  of  that  house  did  confirm  this  of  their  meeting 
there.  After  they  had  resolved  on  it,  they  followed  him  for  several  days.  The  morning 
before  they  killed  him,  Hill  went  to  his  house  to  see  if  he  was  yet  gone  out,  and  spoke  to 
his  maid.  And,  finding  he  was  yet  at  home,  they  stayed  for  his  coming  out.  lliis  was 
confirmed  by  the  maid,  who,  upon  Hill's  being  taken,  went  to  Newgate,  and  in  a  crowd  of 
prisoners  distinguished  him,  and  said  he  was  tibe  person  that  asked  for  her  master  the  morn- 
ing before  he  was  lost.  Prance  said  they  dogged  him  into  a  place  near  St.  Clement's 
churdi,  where  he  was  kept  till  night.  Prance  was  appointed  to  be  at  Somerset  House  at 
night.  And,  as  Godfrey  went  by  the  water-gate,  two  of  them  pretended  to  be  hot  in  a 
quanel.  And  one  run  out  to  call  a  justice  of  peace,  and  so  pressed  Godfrey  to  go  in  and 
part  them.  He  was  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  do  it ;  yet  he  did  at  last.  Green  then  got 
behind  him,  and  pulled  a  cravat  about  -his  neck,  and  drew  him  down  to  the  ground  and 
strangled  him.  Upon  that  Girald  would  have  run  him  through ;  but  the  rest  diverted  him 
from  that,  by  representing  the  danger  of  a  discovery  by  the  blood  being  seen  there.  Upon 
that  they  carried  his  body  up  to  Godden's  room,  of  which  Hill  had  the  key,  Godden  being 
then  in  France.  Two  days  after  tliat  they  removed  it  to  a  room  across  the  upper  court, 
which  Prance  could  never  describe  particularly.  And  that  not  being  found  a  convenient 
place,  they  carried  it  back  to  Godden's  lodgings.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  cany  it  out  in  the 
night  in  a  sedan  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  to  cast  it  into  some  ditch. 
On  Wednesday  a  sedan  was  provided.     And  one  of  the  sentinels  swore  he  saw  a  sedan  carried 
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in ;  but  none  saw  it  broaght  oat.  Pxance  said  they  carried  him  out,  and  that  Qteen  had 
provided  a  horse,  on  whose  back  he  kid  him,  when  they  were  got  clear  of  the  town ;  and 
then  he  carried  him,  as  he  believed,  to  the  place  where  his  body  was  found.  This  was  a 
consistent  story,  which  was  supported  in  some  circumstances  by  collateral  proofs.  He  added 
another  particular,  that  some  days  after  the  fact,  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it,  and 
two  others,  who  were  in  the  secret,  appointed  to  meet  at  Bow,  where  they  talked  much  of 
that  matter.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  servant  of  that  house,  who  was  coming  in  and  out 
to  them,  and  heard  them  often  mention  GK>dfre3^s  name.  Upon  which  he  stood  at  the  door 
out  of  curiosity  to  hearken ;  but  one  of  them  came  out  and  threatened  him  for  it.  The 
priests  were  not  found,  but  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry,  were  apprehended  upon  it.  Yet  some 
days  after  this  Prance  desired  to  be  carried  to  the  king,  who  would  not  see  him  but  in 
council ;  and  he  denied  all  that  he  had  formerly  sworn,  and  said  it  was  all  a  fiction.  But 
as  soon  as  he  was  carried  back  to  prison  he  sent  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to  the  king  to  tell 
him  tliat  all  he  had  sworn  was  true,  but  that  the  horror  and  confusion  he  was  in  put  him  on 
denying  it.  Yet  he  went  off  firom  this  again,  and  denied  everything.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  upon 
this  sent  to  him  to  talk  with  him.  At  ^lat  he  denied  everything  to  him.  But  Dr.  Uoyd 
said  to  me,  that  he  v^as  almost  dead  through  the  disorder  of  his  mind  and  with  cold  in  his 
body.  But  after  that  Dr.  Uoyd  had  made  a  fire,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  in  a  bed,  and 
began  to  discourse  the  matter  with  him,  he  returned  to  his  confession :  which  he  did  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Lloyd  sud  to  me,  it  v^as  not  possible  for  him  to  doubt  of  his  sincerity  in  it. 
So,  he  persisting  in  his  first  confession,  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry,  were  brought  to  their  trial. 
Bedlow  and  France,  with  all  the  circumstances  formerly  mentioned,  were  the  evidence 
against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  brought  witnesses  to  prove  that  they  came  home  in 
a  good  hour  on  the  nights,  in  which  the  fiict  was  said  to  be  done.  Those  that  lived  in  God- 
den's  lodgings  deposed,  that  no  dead  body  could  be  brought  thither,  for  they  were  every  day 
in  the  room  that  Prance  had  named.  And  the  sentinels  of  that  night  of  the  carrying  him 
out  said  they  saw  no  sedan  brought  out.  They  were,  upon  a  full  hearing,  convicted  and 
condemned.  Green  and  Hill  died,  as  they  had  lived,  papists,  and  with  solemn  protestations 
denied  the  whole  thing.  Berry  declared  himself  a  protestant,  and  that  though  he  had 
changed  his  religion  for  fear  of  losing  his  place,  yet  he  had  still  continued  to  be  one  in  his 
heart.  He  said  he  looked  on  what  had  now  befallen  him  as  a  just  judgment  of  God  upon 
him  for  that  dissimulation.  He  denied  the  whole  matter  charged  on  him.  He  seemed  to 
prepare  himself  seriously  for  death,  and  to  the  last  minute  he  affirmed  he  was  altogether 
innocent.  Dr.  Lloyd  attended  on  him,  and  was  much  persuaded  of  his  sincerity.  Prance 
swore  nothing  against  him,  but  that  he  assisted  in  the  &ct,  and  in  carrying  about  the  dead 
body.  So  Lloyd  reckoned  that  those  things  being  done  in  the  night.  Prance  might  have 
mistaken  him  for  some  other  person,  who  might  be  like  him,  considering  the  confusion  that 
so  much  guilt  might  have  put  him  in.  He  therefore  believed  Prance  had  sworn  rashly  with 
relation  to  him,  but  truly  as  to  the  main  of  the  fact.  The  papists  took  great  advantage  from 
Berry's  dying  protestant,  and  yet  denying  all  that  was  sworn  agiunst  him,  though  he  might 
have  had  his  life  if  he  would  have  confessed  it.  They  said  this  showed  it  was  not  from  the 
doctrine  of  equivocation,  or  from  the  power  of  absolution,  or  any  other  of  their  tenets,  that  so 
many  died  denying  all  that  was  sworn  against  them,  but  from  their  own  conviction.  And 
indeed  this  matter  came  to  be  charged  on  Dr.  Lloyd,  as  if  he  had  been  made  a  tool  for  bring- 
ing Berry  to  this  seeming  conversion,  and  that  all  was  done  on  design  to  cover  the  queen. 
But  I  saw  him  then  every  day,  and  was  well  assured  that  he  acted  nothing  in  it  but  what 
became  his  profession  with  all  possible  sincerity.  Prance  began  after  this  to  enlarge  his 
discoveries.  He  said  he  had  often  heard  them  taUc  of  killing  the  king,  and  of  setting  on  a 
general  massacre,  after  they  had  raised  an  army.  Dugdale  also  said  he  had  heard  them  dis- 
course of  a  massacre.  The  memory  of  the  Irish  massacre  was  yet  so  fresh  as  to  raise  a  par- 
ticular horror  at  the  very  mention  of  this ;  though  where  the  numbers  were  so  great  as  iu 
•  Ireland,  that  might  have  been  executed,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  occasion  to  apprehend  the 
like,  where  the  numbers  were  in  so  great  an  inequality  as  they  were  here.  Prance  did  alsc 
swear  that  a  servant  of  the  lord  Powis  had  told  him  that  there  was  one  in  their  family  whs 
had  undertaken  to  kill  the  king :  but  that  some  days  after  he  told  him  they  were  now  gi>i)t 
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off  from  that  desigD.  It  looked  vefy  strange,  and  added  no  credit  to  liis  other  evidence,  that 
the  papists  should  be  thus  talking  of  killing  the  king,  as  if  it  had  been  a  common  piece  of 
news.  But  there  are  seasons  of  belieying,  as  well  as  of  disbelieving ;  and  believing  was  then 
90  much  in  season,  that  improbabilities,  or  inconsistencies,  were  little  considered.  Nor  was 
it  safe  so  much  as  to  make  reflections  on  them.  That  was  called  the  blasting  of  the  plot, 
and  disparaging  the  king's  evidence;  though  indeed  Oates  and  Bedlow  did,  by  their 
behaviour,  detract  more  from  their  own  credit  than  all  their  enemies  could  have  done.  The 
former  talked  of  all  persons  with  insufierable  insolence ;  and  the  other  was  a  scandalous 
libertine  in  his  whole  deportment. 

The  lord  chief  justice,  at  that  time,  was  mi  William  Scroggs,  a  man  more  valued  for  a 
good  readiness  in  speaking  well,  than  either  for  learning  in  his  profession,  or  for  any  moral 
virtue.  His  life  had  been  indecently  scandalous,  and  his  fortunes  were  very  low.  He  was 
raised,  by  the  earl  of  Danb/s  favour,  first  to  be  a  judge,  and  then  to  be  the  chief  justice. 
And  it  was  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  so  bad,  so  ignorant,  and  so  poor  a  man  raised  up  to 
that  great  post.  Yet  he,  now  seeing  how  the  stream  run,  went  into  it  with  so  much  zeal 
and  heartiness,  that  he  was  become  the  favourite  of  the  people.  But,  when  he  saw  the  king 
had  an  ill  opinion  of  it,  he  grew  colder  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  He  began  to  neglect  and  check 
the  witnesses,  upon  which  they,  who  behaved  themselves  as  if  they  had  been  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  began  to  rail  at  him*  Yet  in  all  the  trials  he  set  himself,  even  with  indecent 
earnestness,  to  get  the  prisoners  to  be  always  cast  *• 

Another  witness  came  in  soon  after  these  things,  Jennison,  the  younger  brother  of  a  Jesuit, 
and  a  gentleman  of  family  and  estate.  He,  observing  that  Ireland  had  defended  himself 
agunst  Oates  chiefly  by  this,  that  he  was  in  Stafibrdsliire  from  the  beginning  of  August  till 
the  I2th  of  September,  and  that  he  had  died  affirming  that  to  be  true,  seemed  much  surprised 
at  it ;  and  upon  that  turned  protestant.  For  he  said  he  saw  him  in  London  on  the  I9th  of 
August,  on  which  day  he  fixed  upon  this  account,  that  he  saw  him  the  day  before  he  went 
down  in  the  stage-coach  to  York,  which  was  proved  by  the  books  of  that  office  to  be  the 
20th  of  August.  He  said,  he  was  come  to  town  from  Windsor ;  and  hearing  that  Ireland 
was  in  town,  he  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  drawing  off  his  boots.  Ireland  asked  him 
news,  and,  in  particular,  how  the  king  was  attended  at  Windsor  ?  And  when  he  answered, 
that  he  walked  about  very  carelessly  with  very  few  about  him,  Ireland  seemed  to  wonder 
at  it,  and  said,  it  would  be  easy  then  to  take  him  off.  To  which  Jennison  answered 
quickly,  (rod  forbid :  but  Ireland  said,  he  did  not  mean  that  it  could  be  kwfiilly  done.  Jen- 
nison, in  the  letter  in  which  he  wrote  this  up  to  a  friend  in  London,  added,  that  he  remem- 
bered an  inconsiderable  passage  or  two  more,  and  that  perhaps  Smith  (a  priest  that  had  lived 
with  his  father)  could  help  him  to  one  or  two  more  circumstances  relating  to  thoso  matters  : 
but  he  protested,  as  he  desired  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  that 
he  knew  no  more ;  and  wished  he  might  never  see  the  face  of  God,  if  he  knew  any  more. 
This  letter  was  printed ;  and  great  use  was  made  of  it,  to  show  how  little  regard  was  to  be 
had  to  those  denials,  with  which  so  many  had  ended  their  lives.  But  this  man  in  the  sum- 
mer thereafter  published  a  long  narrative  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plot.  He  said,  himself  had 
been  invited  to  assist  in  killing  the  king.    He  named  the  four  ruffians  that  went  to  Windsor 

*  Sir  Willwm  Scruggs  wu  bom  ftt  Deddington,  in  Ox-  not  convicted,  was  rennoTed  in  the  following  year  from  the 

fordahlre,  daring  the  year  1623;  but,  according  to  rir  bench.     He  died  in  168S.     Wood,  who  endeavours  to 

Wflliain  Dugdale  and  North,  his  &ther  ivas  subs^iaently  conceal  his  brutal  injustice  as  a  judge,  can  find  no  cause 

a  batcher  near  Snitthfield.     In  1643  he  took  his  master's  for  prsiae  but  his  being  an  eloquent  speaker.  Swift  is  more 

degree  at  Oxford,  and  would  have  taken  orders,  if  the  just,  when  he  alludes  to  the  story  of  the  eastern  monarch, 

civil  war  had  not  frustrated  his  intention.     He  then  de-  who  had  the  seat  of  justice  covered  with  the  skin  of  a 

voted  himself  to  the  law.     In  1669  he  wias  made  a  ser-  judge,  executed  for  his  crimes,  and  adds,  **T  fancy  such  a 

jeant  and  kn^ted,  and  in  seven  years  after  he  was  nised  memorial  might  not  have  been  unuseful  to  a  son  of  sir 

to  the  bench.     Upon  thb  occasion  his  speech  was  so  ex-  William  Scioggs ;   and  that  both  he  and  his  successors 

eellent  that  the  earl  of  Northampton,  who  heard  it,  told  would  often  wriggle  in  their  seats,  as  long  as  the  cushion 

the  khig  that  it  contained  twice  as  much  loyalty  as  all  lasted."— <Drapier's   Letters,  No.  5;    Wood's  Athens 

the  sermons  he  had  directed  to  be  printed  since  his  rcsto-  Oxon.)     North  describes  him  as  a  great  voluptuary,  and 

ration.— {Clarendon  Correspondenoe,  i  2.^     In  1678  he  companion  of  the  high  court  rakes.     His  debaucheries 

was  promoted  t6  be  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  were  egregious  and  his  life  loose,  which  made  lord  chief 

open  the  resignatioo  of  sir  Richard  Rainsford.     In  1680  justice  HiSe  detest  him.— North's  Life  of  Lord  Guildford, 

be  ma  tnpeacbed  by  the  house  of  commons,  and  though  ii.  128 ;  North's  Examen,  568. 
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to  do  it :  and  he  thought  to  have  reconciled  this  to  his  letter,  hy  pretending  these  were  the 
circumstances  that  he  had  not  mentioned  in  it.  Smith  did  also  change  his  religion ;  and 
deposed,  that,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  he  was  told  in  general  of  the  deagn  of  killing  the 
king.  He  was  afterwards  discovered  to  he  a  vicious  man  :  yet  he  went  no  &rther  than  to 
swear,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  design  in  general,  but  not  with  the  persons  that 
were  employed  in  it.  By  these  witnesses  the  credit  of  the  plot  was  universally  established. 
Yet,  no  real  proofe  appearing,  besides  Coleman's  letters  and  €rodfre3^s  murder,  the  king,  by 
a  proclamation,  did  offer  bol^  a  pardon  and  200^.  to  any  one  that  would  come  in,  and  make 
further  discoveries.  This  was  thoi^ht  too  great  a  hire  to  purchase  witnesses.  Money  had 
been  offered  to  those  who  should  bring  in  criminals.  But  it  was  said  to  be  a  new  and  inde- 
cent practice  to  offer  so  much  money  to  men,  that  should  merit  it  by  swearing ;  and  it  might 
be  too  great  an  encouragement  to  perjury. 

While  the  witnesses  were  weakening  their  own  credit,  some  practices  were  discovered  that 
did  very  much  support  it.  Reading,  a  lawyer  of  some  subtilty,  but  of  no  virtue,  was  employed 
by  the  lords  in  the  Tower  to  solidt  their  affairs.  He  insinuated  himself  much  into  BedloVs 
confidence,  and  was  much  in  his  company ;  and,  in  the  hearing  of  others,  he  was  always 
pressing  him  to  tell  all  he  knew.  He  lent  him  money  very  freely,  which  the  other  wanted 
often.  And  he  seemed  at  first  to  design  only  to  find  out  somewhat  that  should  destroy  the 
credit  of  his  testimony.  But  he  ventured  on  other  practices,  and  offered  him  much  money, 
if  he  would  turn  his  evidence  against  the  popish  lords  only  into  a  heaisay,  so  that  it  should 
not  come  home  against  them.  Reading  said,  Bedlow  began  ihe  proposition  to  him,  and 
employed  him  to  see  how  much  money  these  lords  could  give  him,  if  he  should  bring  them  off: 
upon  which,  Reading,  as  he  pretended  afterwards,  seeing  that  innocent  blood  was  likely  to  be 
shed,  was  willing,  even  by  indecent  mean^,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it.  Yet  he  freed  the 
lords  in  the  Tower.  He  said,  they  would  not  promise  a  farthing :  only  the  lord  Stafford 
said,  he  would  give  Reading  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  which  he  might  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased.  While  Reading  was  driving  the  bargain,  Bedlow  was  too  hard  for  him  at  his  own 
trade  of  craft ;  for,  as  he  acquainted  both  prince  Rupert,  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  the 
whole  negotiation,  from  the  first  step  of  it,  so  he  placed  two  witnesses  secretly  in  his 
chamber,  when  Reeiding  was  to  come  to  him ;  and  drew  him  into  those  discourses,  which 
discovered  the  whole  practice  of  that  corruption.  Reading  had  likewise  drawn  a  paper,  by 
which  he  showed  him  with  how  few  and  small  alterations  he  could  soften  his  deposition,  so 
as  not  to  affect  the  lords.  With  these  witnesses,  and  this  paper,  Bedlow  charged  Reading. 
The  whole  matter  was  proved  beyond  contradiction.  And,  as  this  raised  his  credit,  so  it 
laid  a  heavy  load  on  the  popish  lords ;  though  the  proofs  came  home  only  to  Reading,  and 
he  was  set  in  the  pillory  for  it.  Bedlow  made  a  very  ill  use  of  this  discovery,  which  hap- 
pened in  Maroh,  to  cover  his  having  sworn  against  Whitebread  and  Fenwick  only  upon 
hearsay  m  December :  for,  being  resolved  to  swear  plain  matter  upon  his  own  knowledge 
against  them,  when  they  should  be  brought  again  on  their  trial,  he  said,  Reading  had  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  be  easy  to  them,  as  he  called  it ;  and  that  he  had  said  to  him  that  the  lords 
would  take  the  saving  of  these  Jesuits,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  would  do  for  themselves ; 
though  it  was  not  very  probable  that  these  lords  would  have  abandoned  Ireland,  when  they 
took  such  care  of  the  other  Jesuits.  The  truth  was,  he  ought  to  have  been  set  aside  trom 
being  a  witness  any  more,  since  now  by  his  own  confession  he  had  sworn  falsely  in  that  trial : 
he  had  first  sworn,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge  against  the  two  Jesuits,  and 
afterwards  he  swore  copiously  against  them,  and  upon  his  own  knowledge.  Wyld,  a  worthy 
and  ancient  judge,  said  upon  that  to  him,  that  he  was  a  perjured  man,  and  ought  to  come 
no  more  into  courts,  but  to  go  home,  and  repent.  Yet  all  this  was  passed  over,  as  if  it  had 
been  of  no  weight :  and  the  judge  was  turned  out  for  his  plain  freedom.  There  was  soon 
after  this  another  practice  discovered  concerning  Oates.  Some  that  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Danby  conversed  much  with  Oates's  servants.  They  told  them  many  odious  things  that  he 
was  daily  speaking  of  the  king,  which  looked  more  like  one  that  intended  to  ruin  than  to 
save  him.  One  of  these  did  also  afi&nn,  that  Oates  had  made  an  abominable  attempt  upon  him 
not  fit  to  be  named.  Oates  smelled  this  out,  and  got  his  servants  to  deny  all  ihaJt  they  had 
said,  and  to  fsisten  it  upon  those  who  had  been  with  them,  as  a  practice  of  theirs :  and  they 
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that  likewise  set  in  the  pillory.  And,  to  pnt  things  of  a  sort  together,  though 
thejr  happened  not  all  at  onoe  ;  one  Tasborough,  that  belonged  to  the  duke*8  coort,  entered 
into  some  correspondence  with  Dogdale,  who  was  courting  a  kinswoman  of  his.  It  was  pro- 
posed^  that  Dugdale  should  sign  a  paper,  iretracting  aU  that  he  had  formerly  sworn,  and 
should  upon  that  go  beyond  sea,  for  which  he  was  promised,  in  the  duke's  name,  a  consider- 
able remwd.  He  had  written  the  paper,  as  was  desired ;  but  he  was  too  cunning  for  Tas- 
borough,  and  he  proved  his  practices  upon  hhn.  He  pretended  he  drew  the  paper  only  to 
draw  the  other  farther  on,  that  he  might  be  able  to  penetrate  the  deeper  into  their  designs. 
Tasboroogh  was  fined,  and  set  in  the  pillory  for  tampering  thus  with  the  king's  evidence. 

This  was  the  true  state  of  the  pl<^  and  of  the  witnesses  that  proved  it ;  which  I  have 
opened  as  fully  as  was  possible  for  me :  and  I  had  particular  occasions  to  be  well  instructed 
in  it.  Here  was  matter  enough  to  work  on  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  nation ;  so  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  parliaments  were  hot,  and  juries  were  easy  in  this  prosecution. 
The  visible  evidences  that  appeared,  made  all  people  conclude  there  was  great  plotting 
among  them.  And  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the  bulk  of  what  was  sworn  by  the  wit- 
nesses was  true,  though  they  had  by  all  appearance  dressed  it  up  with  incredible  circmn- 
stances.  What  the  men  of  learning  knew  concerning  their  principles,  both  of  deposing  of 
kings,  and  of  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  them  when  so  deposed,  made  them  easily  conclude, 
that  since  they  saw  the  duke  was  so  entirely  theirs,  and  that  the  king  was  so  little  to  be 
depended  on,  iJiey  might  think  the  present  conjimcture  was  not  to  be  lost.  And  since  tho 
ddke's  eldest  daughter  was  ahready  out  of  their  hands,  they  might  make  the  more  haste  to 
set  the  duke  on  the  throne.  The  tempers,  as  well  as  the  morals,  of  the  Jesuits,  made  it 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  they  were  not  apt  to  neglect  such  advantages,  nor  to  stick  at  any 
sort  of  fiilsehood  in  order  to  their  own  defence.  The  doctrine  of  probability,  besides  many 
other  maxims  that  are  current  among  them,  made  many  give  little  credit  to  their  witnesses, 
or  to  their  most  solemn  denials,  even  at  their  execution.  Many  things  were  brought  to  show, 
diat  by  the  casuistical  divinity  taught  among  them,  and  published  by  them  to  the  world, 
there  was  no  practice  so  bad,  but  that  the  doctrines  of  probability,  and  of  ordering  the  inten- 
tion, mig^t  justify  it.  Yet  many  thought,  that,  what  doctrines  soever  men  might  by  a 
subtilty  of  q>eculation  be  carried  into,  tiie  approaches  of  death,  with  the  seriousness  that 
appeared  in  their  deportment,  must  needs  work  so  much  on  the  probity  and  candour  which 
seined  rooted  in  human  nature,  that  even  immoral  opinions,  maintained  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, could  not  then  resist  it.  Several  of  our  divines  went  far  in  this  charge  against  all 
regard  to  their  dying  speeches ;  of  which  some  of  our  own  church  complained,  as  inhuman 
and  indecent  *. 

*  jUierrMdiiigOfttei'i  ^  Troe  NamtiTe"— ^enniaon't  Uie  judge  wlio  preoded  »t  the  trials.     It  vat  hit  dntj  to 

"  Namtive'*.-J*ruioe'a  **  NamtiTe'^—Dngdale's  "  Infor-  temper  the  aaperitj,  to  diaoern  the  deficiencies  of  both 

natiQia**-i»the  vuioua  azaminations  and  speeches  in  the  parties  inth  an  anbiained  judgment,  and  to  calm  and  direct 

house  ofoommons,  and  the  eridenoe  given  at  the  triali  of  the  the  minds  of  the  jury  ^th  ivhom  lay  the  decision  that 

serenl  persons  chaigedi«ith  being  participators  in  the  popish  involved  the  life  of  each  prisoner;  but  Scroggs  deserted 

plot,  the  editor  is  pezfisetlj  oonvinced  that  it  never  existed  his  sacred  duty,  and  vehemently  strove  to  make  every 

except  in  the  minds  of  Oates,  snd  other  equally  infamous  verdict  a  vote  of  death.     He  endeavoured  to  exculpate 

and  peijured  vritnesses.     That  the  dnke  of  York,  Cole-  himself  by  saying,  ^  it  was  better  to  be  warm  upon  the 

■an,  the  Roman  Catholic  peers,  and  even  the  queen  of  bench  than  in  Smithfield  ;"  but  the  excuse  amounts  to 

Chsrlcs  the  Second,  may  have  thought,  conversed,  and  even  no  more  than  that  he  cared  not  for  the  innocent  suffering 

eoResponded  with  Jesnits  upon  the  subject  of  establishing  to  that  he  himself  escaped,  or  that  he  thought  certain 

tiieir  religion  in  this  country,  may  be  Gonsideied  as  certain;  cruelty  and  injustice  was  proper,  if  done  to  prevent  an 

bat  that  they  all  plotted  together,  resolved,  and  even  uncertain  future  eviL     There  is  not  room  in  the  compass 

attempted  to  mnxder  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  of  a  note  to  compare  and  examine  the  conflicting  evidence 

their  obfeet,  is  supported  by  no  evidence  Uiat  will  justify  relative  to  this  melancholy  passage  in  our  national  history ; 

•sen  siia|ricioD«     The  wiaesses  that  assert  these  chaiges  those  who  wish  for  such  an  examination  will  find  it  in  Fox's 

were  such  a«  would  have  been  heard  and  then  scouted  in  a  '<  James  theSecond.**  This  powerful-minded  man  evidently 

modem  eonrt  td  justice.     They  were  men  convicted  o(  the  concluded  that  Dryden  was  right  when  he  wrote 

foulest  Crimea  and  sins  that  diagiace  our  nature;  their        ^^ ^  *«,»v  *!.«-.  «--  k.,*  a^,\.*a  ««j  v»<»Tii  «.;*h 

evklenee  wa.  pievaricating,  co^adictery,  umsertain  in  ^"*  ^^  ^"^  was,  but  dash  d  and  bre^d  with 

dates,  often  manifestly  fidse,  frequently  refoted,and  always  ^^ 

given  with  a  marked  eagerness  to  convict.   The  law  ofiloers  Sir  W.  Temple  says,  **  I  ncv«r  saw  greater  disturbance 

for  the  crown  may  he  justly  excused  for  the  heat  they  die-  in  men*s  minds  thui  had  been  raised  iy  the  plot,  and  tho 

played  in  urging  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners ;  but  there  pursuit  of  it  in  parliament ;  it  was  geneesUy  believed  by 

is  no  extenuating  plea  for  the  intemperate  partisanshi*  of  both  housesyby  city  and  country,  by  deigy  and  laity;  yet 
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In  January  a  new  parliament  was  sommoned.  The  elections  were  carried  witli  great  heat, 
and  went  almost  everywhere  against  the  court.  Lord  Danby  resolved  to  leave  the  treasury 
at  Lady-day ;  and  in  that  time  he  made  great  advantage  by  several  pa3rments  which  he  got 
the  king  to  order,  that  were  due  upon  such  slight  pretences,  that  it  was  believed  he  had  a 
large  share  of  them  to  himself:  so  that  he  left  the  treasury  quite  empty.  He  persuaded  the 
king  to  send  the  duke  beyond  sea,  that  so  there  might  be  no  colour  for  suspecting  that  the 
counsels  were  influenced  by  him.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  duke,  tluit  it  was  fit  for 
him  to  go  out  of  the  way.  If  the  king  and  the  parliament  came  to  an  agreement,  he  might 
depend  on  the  promise  that  the  king  would  make  him,  of  recalling  him  immediately :  and  if 
they  did  not  agree,  no  part  of  the  blame  could  be  cast  on  him ;  which  must  happen  other- 
wise, if  he  stayed  still  at  court.  Yet  no  rhetoric  would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  go,  if  the 
king  had  not  told  him  positively,  it  was  for  both  their  service,  and  so  it  must  be  done. 

Before  he  went  away,  the  king  gave  him  all  possible  satisfaction  with  relation  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  become  very  popular,  and  his  creatures  were  giving  it  out,  that 
he  was  the  king^s  lawful  son.  So  the  khig  made  a  solemn  declaration  in  council,  and  both 
signed  it,  and  took  his  oath  on  it,  that  he  was  never  married  nor  contracted  to  ikat  duke's 
mother ;  nor  to  any  other  woman,  except  to  his  present  queen.  The  duke  was  sent  away 
upon  very  short  warning,  not  without  many  tears  shed  by  him  at  parting,  though  the  king 
shed  none.   He  went  first  to  Holland, and  then  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  but  coldly  received*. 

At  the  opening  the  parliament  in  March,  the  parting  with  an  only  brother,  to  remove  all 
jealousy,  was  magnified  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  eloquence.  Lord 
Danby's  friends  were  in  some  hopes,  that  the  great  services  which  he  had  done  would  make 
matters  brought  against  him  to  be  handled  gently.  But  in  the  management  he  committed 
some  errors,  that  proved  very  unhappy  to  him. 

Seymour  and  he  had  fidlen  into  some  quarreUings,  both  being  very  proud  and  violeni  Id 
their  tempers.  Se3rmour  had  in  the  last  session  struck  in  widi  the  heat  against  popery, 
that  he  was  become  popular  upon  it.  So  he  managed  the  matter  in  this  new  parliament, 
that  though  the  court  named  Meres,  yet  he  was  chosen  speaker.  The  nomination  of  the 
speaker  was  understood  to  come  from  the  king,  though  he  was  not  named  as  recommending 
the  person :  yet  a  privy  counsellor  named  one ;  and  it  was  understood  to  be  done  by  order. 
And  the  person  thus  named  was  put  in  the  chair,  and  was  n  xt  day  presented  to  ^e  king, 
who  approved  the  choice.  When  Se3rmour  was  next  day  presented  as  the  speaker,  the  ki^ 
refused  to  confirm  the  election.    He  said,  he  had  other  occasions  for  him,  whidi  could  not 

when  I  talked  with  aome  of  mj  friondi  in  priTate,  who  Roman  Catholics  were  attributed  to  the  dnke,  that  the 

ought  best  to  know  the  bottom  of  it,  they  only  concluded  latter  was  desired  to  retire  into  exile.     To  present  tUi 

it  was  yet  mysterious ;  that  they  could  not  say  the  king  necessity,  he  had  been  uiged  by  many  of  his  beet  ftienda 

believed  It ;  but  that  the  pariiament  and  nation  were  so  to  leave  the  papal  communion  and  confonn  to  the  rsta- 

genenilly  and  strongly  possessed  with  it,  that  it  must  be  blished  church,  but,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  be  oonsei- 

pursued  as  if  it  were  true,  wliether  it  were  so  or  not.**  entiously  refused ;  and  it  was  the  dictate  of  his  heart  and 

*  On  the  28th  of  February,  1679,  the  king  directed  to  mind  when  he  wrote  thus  to  Ifr.  Lawrence  Hyde : — *^  I 

the  duke  the  foUowiug  letter :— **  I  have  already  given  assure  you  I  will  never  try  that  way,  though  I  were  sore 

yon  my  resolve  at  laige,  why  I  think  it  fit  that  yon  should  it  would  restore  me  into  the  good  opinion  and  esteem  of 

absent  yourself  for  some  time  beyond  the  seas :  as  I  am  the  nation,  which  I  once  had ;  and,  therefore,  I  dedre  that 

truly  sorry  for  the  occasion,  so  may  yon  be  sure  I  shall  neither  you  nor  none  of  my  friends  will  ever  mention  it  to 

never  desire  it  longer  than  it  will  be  absolutely  neoosssry  me,  or  flatter  themselves  that  I  can  ever  be  brought  to  it : 

for  your  good,  and  my  service.    In  the  mean  time,  I  think  what  I  did  was  never  done  hastily,  and  I  have  expected 

it  proper  to  give  it  yon  under  my  bend,  that  I  expect  this  many  years,  and  been  prepared  for  wiiat  has  happened  to 

oomplianoe  from  you,  and  desire  it  may  be  as  soon  as  eon-  me,  and  for  the  worst  that  can  yet  befal  me.**— {daienden 

veniently  yon  can.     Yon  may  easily  believe  with  wlwt  Corrsepondenoe,  L  45.)    The  conduct  of  the  duke  at  the 

trouble  I  write,  there  being  nothing  I  am  more  sensible  of  time  of  his  exile  was  in  other  respects  false,  and  therefore 

than  the  constant  kindness  you  have  ever  had  for  me.     I  contemptible.    He  wished  to  pass  his  period  of  expatria- 

hope  you  are  as  just  to  me,  to  be  assured  that  no  absence,  tion  in  Fiance,  but  the  French  king  would  not  pennit 

nor  any  thing  else,  can  ever  change  me  from  being  truly  him.     The  duke  endeavoured  to  soften  him  by  snppli- 

and  kindly  yours,  G.  R."   The  duke  sailed  on  the  follow-  eating  his  protection,  by  meanly  apologizing  for  conduct 

ing  8rd  of  March.     The  popish  plot,  the  bribes  received  that  seemed  to  be  in  opposition  to  that  monarch's  wisheSf 

Irom  Fiance,  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  and  and  by  falsely  throwing  the  blame  upon  his  brother, 

the  debates  on  the  exclusion  bill,  had  so  agitated  the  peo-  Louis  was  softened  by  this  slavish  submission,  paid  him 

pie  of  all  classes,  that  there  were  some  wdt-gronnded  fears  much  attention  whilst  he  was  at  Brussels,  and  was  inatm- 

of  a  fresh  civil  war  breaking  out     It  was  to  sllay  the  mental  in  his  recal  to  England.— Dalrymple's  Meinoirs ; 

popular  fetment,  for  all  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  Chandler's  Debates,  Ac 
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be  dispensed  with.  Upon  tliia  great  heats  arose,  with  a  long  and  violent  debate.  It  was 
said,  the  house  had  the  choice  of  their  speaker  in  them,  and  that  their  presenting  the  speaker 
was  only  a  solemn  shewing  him  to  the  king,  such  as  was  the  presenting  the  lord  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  London  in  the  exchequer ;  but  that  the  king  was  bound  to  confirm  their  choice. 
This  debate  held  a  week,  and  created  much  anger. 

A  temper  was  found  at  last.  Se3anour's  election  was  let  (all ;  but  the  point  was  settled, 
that  the  right  of  electing  was  in  the  house,  and  that  the  confirmation  was  a  thing  of  course. 
So  another  was  chosen  speaker  *.  And  the  house  immediately  fell  on  lord  Daaby.  Those 
who  intended  to  serve  him  said,  the  heat  this  dispute  had  raised,  which  was  imputed  wholly 
to  him,  had  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  it :  but  he  committed  other  errors.  He  took 
out  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  durst  not  venture  to  pass  it ;  so 
the  king  ordered  the  seal  to  be  put  to  the  pard6n  in  his  own  presence.  And  thus,  according 
to  lord  Nottingham's  figure,  when  he  was  afterwards  questioned  about  it,  it  did  not  pass 
through  the  ordinary  methods  of  production,  but  was  an  immediate  effect  of  his  majesty's 
power  of  creating  t.  He  also  took  out  a  warrant  to  be  marquis  of  Oaermarthen.  And  the 
king,  in  a  speech  to  the  parliament^  said,  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  his  order ;  and  there- 
fore he  had  pardoned  him ;  and,  if  there  was  any  defect  in  his  pardon,  he  would  pass  it  over 
and  over  again,  till  it  should  be  quite  legal. 

Upon  this  a  great  debate  was  raised.  Some  questioned  whether  the  king^s  pardon,  espe- 
cially when  passed  in  bar  to  an  impeachment,  was  good  in  law :  this  would  encourage  ill 
ministers,  who  would  be  always  sure  of  a  pardon,  and  so  would  act  more  boldly,  if  they  saw 
so  easy  a  way  to  Ije  secured  against  the  danger  of  impeachments :  the  king's  pardon  did 
indeed  secure  one  against  all  prosecution  at  liis  suit :  but,  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  an  appeal 
lay,  from  which  the  king^s  pardon  did  not  cover  the  person,  since  the  king  could  no  more 
pardon  the  injuries  done  his  people,  than  ho  could  forgive  the  debts  that  were  owing  to  tlicm ; 
■o  from  a  parity  of  reason  it  was  inferred,  that  since  the  offences  of  ministers  of  state  were 
injuries  done  tlie  public,  the  king's  pardon  could  not  hinder  a  prosecution  in  parliament, 
which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  securities,  and  most  essential  parts  of  our  constitution. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  the  power  of  pardoning  was  a  main  article  of  the 
king's  prerogative ;  none  had  ever  yet  been  annulled :  the  law  had  made  this  one  of  the 

*  This  tnniiaction  it  told  sonic  what  confusedly.     The  said,  he  ^-ishcd  to  be  **  •  healing  parliunent.**    Such  a 

due  a>ane  of  events  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  :—  piece  of  ill  policy  would  be  without  any  assignable  reason. 

After  die  king  and  the  lord  chancellor  (Finch)  had  seve-  if  sir  W.  Temple  had  not  recorded  that  Seyroour*s  rejec- 

naUy  addressed  the  assembled  parliament  in  very  condliar  tion  arose  from  a  pique  that  existed  between  him  and  the 

tory  speechea,  the  commons  were  directed  to  return  to  wife  of  the  lord  treasurer  I 

their  house  and  choose  their  speaker.    Colonel  Birch  pro-        f  The  house  of  oommons  appointed  a  committee  to 

posed  **  the  right  honourable  Edward  Seymour,  knight  of  enquire  into  the  passing  this  paidon,  and  the  committee 

the  shire  for  the  county  of  Devon,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  reported  that  the  lord  chancellor  said,  *'  he  neither  advised 

one  of  the  privy  council,  and  speaker  of  tho  last  parUar  it,  drew  it,  or  altered  one  word  of  it.**    As  to  the  manner, 

ment.**     Mr.  Seymour  was  unanimously  elected,  and  it  &e.  the  treasurer  (Danby,  in  whose  &vour  it  was)  delivered 

being  known  to  the  house  that  he  was  to  be  rejected,  he  it  to  him,  and  asked  him  "'  whether  omnia  et  omnimoda 

was  instructed  not  to  make  the  usual  application  to  be  indusiameniay  Sro.   impetilut  vel  non  impeHtus   did 

ezcuaed,  which  it  was  known  would  be  accepted,  but  extend  to  the  impeachment  P "     The  treasurur  further 

merely  to  announce  his  unanimous  election,  which  he  did,  desired  "  it  might  pass  with  all  the  privacy  in  the  world, 

and  concluded  by  adding,  **  And  now  I  am  come  hither  because  he  intended  not  to  nwke  use  of  it,  except  fidse 

for  yomr  majesty's  approbation,  which,  if  your  majesty  will  witnesses  should  be  produced  against  him  at  his  triaL*' 

pteitse  to  grant,  I  shali  do  them  and  >ou  the  best  service  Thereupon  the  chancellor  wrote  to  the  treasurer  a  letter, 

I  can."     This  abrupt  aiiuouncement  rendered  useless  the  "  that  it  was  for  the  service  of  the  king  that  the  pardon 

prepared  speech  of  the  chancellor ;  but  after  a  slight  pause  should  be  considered,  and  if  he  would  take  his  advice  he 

and  rnnsultAtion,  his  lordship  with  a  good  deal  of  tact  told  should  let  the  pardon  pass  in  the  r^lar  course,  to  prevent 

the  apeakei ,  that  the  king  reserved  him  for  other  services,  resuming  tho  impeachment  against  him.*'     The  treasurer 

and  desired  the  commons  **  to  make  another  choice.**  told  him  the  king  was  resolved  to  have  it  done  in  all  pri- 

Upon  their  return  to  their  house,  the  chancellor  of  the  vacy ;  and  the  next  day  the  king  commanded  the  seal  to 

exchequer,  nr  John  Early,  proposed  sir  Thomas  Meres,  as  be  broi:^ht  to  him,  when  his  majesty  wrote  his  nan?e  on 

a  proper  person  fbi  speaker*  but  afler  a  very  warm  debate,  the  top  of  the  parchment,  and  the  person  who  usually 

the  original  chmoe  was  adhered  to,  and  finally  the  parlia-  carries  the  purse  set  the  seal  to  it.     The  chancellor  con- 

ment  was  prorogued  for  a  few  days.     When  it  met  again,  siderod  that  he  had  not  then  the  custody  of  the  seal,  and 

the  commons  and  the  king  both  yielded  by  adopting  Mr.  he  did  not  make  any  memorial  of  it  in  his  office,  and  that 

seijeant  Gregory,  as  speaker  — Oroy*s  Debates ;  Chandler*s  it  was  a  stamped  pardon  by  creation.  ^-Orey's  Debates, 

Debates ;  F9iiguson*s  Growth  of  Popery,  &c.    It  certainly  vii.  55. 
vai  a  most  unpropiticua  mode  of  beginning;  what  the  king 
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trosts  of  the  govemmeht,  without  any  limitation  upon  it :  all  arguments  against  it  might  be 
good  reasons  for  the  limiting  it  for  the  future :  but  what  was  already  past  was  good  in  law, 
and  could  not  be  broken  through.  The  temper  proposed  was,  that,  upon  lord  Danby  s  going 
out  of  the  way,  an  act  of  banishment  should  pass  against  him,  like  that  which  had  passed 
against  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  Upon  that,  when  the  lords  voted  that  he  should  be  committed, 
he  withdrew.  So  a  bill  of  banishment  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  sent  down  to 
the  commons.  Winnington  fell  on  it  there  in  a  most  furious  manner.  He  said,  it  was  an 
act  to  let  all  ministers  see  what  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  them,  after  they 
had  been  engaged  in  the  blackest  designs,  and  had  got  great  rewards  of  wealth  and  honour : 
all  they  could  suffer  was,  to  be  obliged  to  live  beyond  sea.  Thb  enflamed  the  house  so,  that 
those  who  intended  to  have  moderated  that  heat,  found  they  could  not  stop  it.  Littleton 
sent  for  me  that  night,  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  mollify  Winnington.  TVe  laid  before 
him,  that  the  king  seemed  brought  near  a  disposition  to  grant  every  thing  that  could  be 
desired  of  him ;  and  why  must  an  attainder  be  brought  on,  which  would  create  a  breach 
that  could  not  be  healed  ?  The  earl  of  Danby  was  resolved  to  bear  a  bani^ment ;  but  would 
come  in,  rather  than  be  attainted,  and  plead  his  pardon :  and  then  the  king  was  upon  the 
matter  made  the  party  in  the  prosecution,  which  might  ruin  all :  we  knew  how  bad  a  minis- 
ter he  had  been,  and  had  felt  the  ill  effects  of  his  power ;  but  the  public  was  to  be  preferred 
to  all  other  considerations.  But  Winnington  was  then  so  entirely  in  Montague's  manage- 
ment, and  was  so  blown  up  with  popularity,  and  so  much  provoked  by  being  turned  out  of 
the  place  of  solicitor-geneial,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on.  It  was  offered  afterwards 
from  the  court,  as  Littleton  told  me,  both  that  lord  Danby  should  by  act  of  parliament  be 
degraded  from  liis  peerage,  as  well  as  banished ;  and  that  an  act  should  pass,  declaring  for 
the  future  no  pardon  should  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  impeachment :  but  the  fury  of  the  time 
was  such,  that  all  offers  were  rejected.  And  so  a  very  probable  appearance  of  settling  the 
nation  was  lost :  for  the  bill  for  banishing  lord  Danby  was  thrown  out  by  the  commons ;  and 
instead  of  it  a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  in.  The  treasury  was  put  in  commission.  The 
eail  of  Essex  was  put  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  Hyde  and  Godolphin  were  two  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  earl  of  Sunderland  was  brought  over  from  France,  and  made  secretary  of  state ; 
and  lord  Essex  and  lord  Sunderland  joined  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  press  the  king  to 
change  his  counsels,  and  to  turn  to  another  method  of  government,  and  to  take  the  men  of 
the  greatest  credit  into  his  confidence.  Lord  Essex  was  much  blamed  for  going  in  so  early 
into  the  court,  before  the  rest  were  brought  in.  He  said  to  me,  he  did  it  in  the  prospect  of 
working  the  change  that  was  afterwards  effected.  Lord  Sunderland  also  told  me,  that  tlie 
king  was  easy  in  the  bringing  in  lord  Shaftesbury ;  for  he  thought  ho  was  only  angry  in 
revenge,  because  he  was  not  employed ;  but  that  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  lord  Halifax, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  over  that.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  told  me,  that  he  had  as  great 
difficulty  in  overcoming  that  as  ever  in  any  thing  that  he  studied  to  bring  the  king  to. 

At  last  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  dismiss  die  whole  council,  which  was  all  made  up  of 
lord  Danb/s  creatures :  and  the  chief  men  of  both  houses  were  brought  into  it.  This  was 
carried  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected,  till  the  day  before  it  was 
done  *.  The  king  was  weary  of  the  vexation  he  had  been  long  in,  and  desired  to  be  set  at 
ease.  And  at  that  time  he  wpuld  have  done  any  thing  to  get  an  end  put  to  the  plot,  and  to 
the  fermentation  that  was  now  over  the  whole  nation :  so  that,  if  the  house  of  commons 
would  have  let  the  matter  of  lord  Danb3^s  pardon  fall,  and  have  accepted  of  limitations  on 
his  brother,  instead  of  excluding  him,  he  was  willing  to  have  yielded  in  every  thing  else. 
He  put  likewise  the  admiralty  and  ordnance  into  commissions ;  out  of  all  whidi  the  duke's 
creatures  were  so  excluded,  that  they  gave  both  him  and  themselves  for  lost.  But  the  hatred 
that  Montague  bore  lord  Danby,  and  lord  Shaftesbur/s  hatred  to  the  duke,  spoiled  all  this. 
There  were  also  many  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  finding  themselves  forgotten,  while 
others  were  preferred  to  them,  resolved  to  make  themselves  considerable.  And  they  infused 
into  a  great  many  a  mistrust  of  all  that  was  doing.  It  was  said  the  king  was  still  what  he 
was  before ;  no  change  appeared  in  him  :  and  all  this  was  only  an  artifice  to  lay  the  heat  that 

•  Sec  Sir  W.  Temple**  '*  Memoin**  for  ^try  lull  ptrtkulan  of  thete  cbugM,  i.  388,  fol. 
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was  in  the  nation,  to  gain  so  many  over  to  him,  and  so  to  draw  money  from  the  commons. 
So  they  resolved  to  give  no  money  till  all  other  thin^  should  he  first  settled.  No  part  of 
the  change  that  was  then  made  was  more  acceptahle  than  that  of  the  judges :  for  lord  Danhy 
had  hrought  in  some  sad  creatures  to  those  important  posts.  And  Jones  had  the  new 
modelling  of  the  hench ;  and  he  put  in  very  wortliy  men,  in  the  room  of  those  ignorant 
judges  that  were  now  dismissed. 

The  main  point  in  dehate  was,  what  security  the  king  should  offer  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  nation  upon  the  account  of  the  duke's  succession.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  proposed  the 
excluding  him  simply,  and  making  the  succession  to  go  on,  as  if  he  was  dead,  as  the  only 
mean  that  was  easy  and  safe  hoth  for  the  crown  and  the  people :  this  was  nothing  but  the 
disinheriting  the  next  heir,  which  certainly  the  kiug  and  parliament  might  do,  as  well  as  any 
private  man  might  disinherit  his  next  heir,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  it.  The  king  would  not  con- 
sent to  this.  He  had  fiuthfuUy  promised  the  duke  that  he  never  would ;  and  he  thought,  if 
acts  of  exclusion  were  once  begun,  it  woidd  not  be  easy  to  stop  them  ;  hut  that  upon  any 
discontent  at  the  next  heir,  they  would  he  set  on.  Religion  was  now  the  pretence ;  but 
other  pretences  would  be  found  out,  when  there  was  need  of  them  :  this  insensibly  would 
change  the  nature  of  the  English  monarchy ;  so  that  from  being  hereditary  it  would  become 
elective.  The  lords  of  Essex  and  Hallifax  upon  this  proposed  such  limitations  of  the  duke's 
authority,  when  the  crown  should  devolve  on  him,  as  would  disable  him  from  doing  any 
harm,  either  in  church  or  state :  such  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hand  all  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  the  disposal  of  the  public  money,  with  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  lodging 
these  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  that  whatever  parliament  was  in  being,  or  the  last 
that  had  been  in  being  at  the  king's  death,  should  meet,  without  a  new  summons,  upon  it, 
and  assume  the  administration  of  affairs.  Lord  Shaftesbury  argued  against  this  as  much 
more  prejudicial  to  the  crown  than  the  exclusion  of  one  heir :  for  this  changed  the  whole 
government,  and  set  up  a  democracy  instead  of  a  monarchy.  Lord  Hallifax's  aligning  now 
so  much  against  the  danger  of  turning  the  monarchy  to  be  elective,  was  the  more  extraordi- 
nary in  lum,  because  he  had  made  an  hereditary  monarchy  the  subject  of  his  mirth ;  and 
had  often  said,  *^  who  takes  a  coachman  to  drive  him,  because  his  father  was  a  good  coach- 
man ?"  Yet  he  was  now  jealous  of  a  small  slip  in  the  succession :  but  at  the  same  time  he 
studied  to  infuse  into  some  a  zeal  for  a  commonwealth.  And  to  these  he  pretended,  that  he 
preferred  limitations  to  an  exclusion ;  because  the  one  kept  up  the  monarchy  still,  only 
passing  over  one  person ;  whereas  the  other  brought  us  really  into  a  commonwealth,  as  soon 
as  we  had  a  popish  king  over  us.  And  it  was  said  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  the  limita- 
tions proposed  were  so  advantageous  to  public  liberty,  that  a  man  might  be  tempted  to  wish 
for  a  popish  king,  to  come  at  them  *. 

Upon  this  great  difference  of  opinion,  a  faction  was  quickly  formed  in  the  new  council. 
The  lords  Essex,  Sunderland,  and  Hallifax  declaring  for  limitations,  and  against  the  exclusion ; 
while  lord  Shaftesbury,  now  made  president  of  the  council,  declared  highly  for  it.  They 
took  much  pains  on  him  to  moderate  his  heat ;  but  he  was  become  so  intolerably  vain,  that 
he  would  not  mix  with  them,  unless  he  might  govern.  So  they  broke  with  him ;  and  the 
other  three  were  called  ths  triummrate.  Lord  Essex  applied  himself  to  the  buriness  of  the 
treasury,  to  the  regulating  the  king^s  expense,  and  the  improvement  of  the  revenue.  His 
clear,  tiiough  alow,  sense  made  him  very  acceptable  to  the  king.  Lord  HaUifEuc  studied  to 
manage  the  king's  spirit,  and  to  gain  an  ascendant  there  by  a  lively  and  libertine  conversa- 
tion. Lord  Sunderland  managed  foreign  afiyis,  and  had  the  greatest  credit  with  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth.  After  it  was  agreed  on  to  offer  the  limitations,  the  lord  chancellor  by  order 
from  the  king  made  the  proposition  to  both  houses.  The  duke  was  struck  with  the  news  of 
this,  when  it  came  to  him  to  Brussels.  I  saw  a  letter  written  by  his  duchess  the  next  post ; 
in  which  she  wrote,  that  as  for  all  the  high  things  that  were  said  by  their  enemies,  they  looked 
for  them ;  but  that  speech  of  the  lord  chancellor's  was  a  surprise,  and  a  great  mortification  to 
them.    Their  apprehensi^ms  of  (hat  did  not  hang  long  upon  them.    The  exclusion  was 

*  Sir  John  Rereftby  tajB,  that  tbe  lord  treMurer,  Danby,  nails  of  a  popish  luooessor/'  but  that  he  would  ne^er 
toM  him,  and  otlien  of  the  bouse  of  eommobs,  that  the  sufler  the  right  line  of  soeeession  to  the  crown  to  be  intoi^ 
kii^  waa  wUUpg  aomethiqg  shoald  be  done  *'  To  pare  the    ropted.^— -Rmaby*!  Memoirs,  70. 
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become  the  popular  expedient.  So  after  much  debating,  a  bill  was  ordered  for  excluding  the 
duke  of  York.  I  will  give  you  here  a  short  abstract  of  all  that  was  said,  both  within  and 
without  doors,  for  and  against  the  exclusion. 

Those  who  argued  for  it  laid  it  down  for  a  foundation,  that  every  person,  who  had  the 
whole  right  of  any  thing  in  him,  had  likewise  the  power  of  transferring  it  to  whom  he  pleased ; 
so  the  king  and  parliament,  being  entirely  possessed  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  nation, 
had  a  power  to  limit  the  succession,  and  every  thing  else  relating  to  the  liation,  as  they 
pleased  :  and  by  consequence  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  fundamental  law,  by  which  the 
power  of  parliaonent  was  bound  up :  for  no  king  and  parliament  in  any  former  age  had  a 
power  over  the  present  king  and  parliament ;  otherwise  the  government  was  not  entire,  nor 
absolute.  A  feither,  how  much  soever  determined  by  nature  to  provide  for  his  children,  yet 
had  certainly  a  power  of  disinheriting  them,  without  which,  in  some  cases,  the  respect  duo 
to  him  could  not  be  preserved.  The  life  of  the  king  on  the  throne  was  not  secure,  unless 
this  was  acknowledged :  for  if  the  next  heir  was  a  traitor,  and  could  not  be  seized  on,  the 
king  would  be  ill  served  in  opposition  to  him,  if  he  could  not  bar  his  succession  by  an 
exclusion.  Government  was  appointed  for  those  that  were  to  be  governed,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  governors  themselves :  therefore  all  things  relating  to  it  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
public  interest,  and  the  safety  of  the  people.  In  none  of  God's  appointments  in  the  Old 
Testament  regard  was  had  to  the  eldest.  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  more  parti- 
cularly Solomon,  were  preferred  without  any  regard  to  the  next  in  line.  In  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Europe  the  succession  went  according  to  particular  laws,  and  not  by  any  general 
law.  In  England,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  the  heir  general  did  succeed :  whereas  it  was  only  the 
heir  male  in  France  and  Germany.  And  whereas  the  oath  of  allegiance  tied  us  to  the  king 
and  his  heirs ;  the  word  heir  was  a  term  that  imported  that  person  who  by  law  ought  to 
succeed :  and  so  it  fell  by  law  to  any  person  who  was  declared  next  in  the  succession.  In 
England  the  heir  of  the  king  that  reigned  had  been  sometimes  set  aside,  and  the  right  of  suc- 
cession transferred  to  ano^er  person.  Henry  YII.  set  up  his  title  on  his  possessing  the 
crown.  Henry  YIII.  got  his  two  daughters,  while  they  were  by  acts  of  parliament  ille- 
gitimated, put  in  the  succession :  and  he  had  a  power  given  him  to  devise  it  after  them,  and 
their  issue,  at  his  pleasure.  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  was  in  danger  from  the  practices  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  got  an  act  to  pass  asserting  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  limit  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown.  It  was  high  treason  to  deny  this  during  her  life,  and  was  still  highly 
penal  to  this  day.  All  this  was  laid  down  in  general,  to  assert  a  power  in  the  parliament 
to  exclude  the  next  heir,  if  there  was  a  just  cause  for  it.  Now,  as  to  the  present  case,  the 
popish  religion  was  so  contrary  to  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of  our  government,  as 
well  as  to  that  dignity  inherent  in  the  crown,  of  being  the  head  of  the  church,  that  a  papist 
seemed  to  be  brought  under  a  disability  to  hold  the  crown.  A  great  part  of  the  property 
of  the  nation,  the  Abbey  lands,  was  shaken  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  succession.  The  perfidy 
and  the  cruelty  of  that  religion  made  the  danger  more  sensible.  Fires,  and  courts  of  inqui- 
sition, were  that  which  all  must  reckon  for,  who  would  not  redeem  themselves  by  an  early 
and  zealous  conversion.  The  duke's  own  temper  was  much  insisted  on.  It  appeared  by  all 
their  letters,  how  much  the  papists  depended  on  him ;  and  his  own  deportment  shewed,  there 
was  good  reason  for  it.  He  would  break  through  all  limitations,  and  call  in  a  foreign  power, 
rather  than  submit  to  them.  Some  mercenary  lawyers  would  give  it  for  law,  that  the  pre- 
rogative could  not  be  limited,  and  that  a  law  limiting  it  was  void  of  itself.  Revenges  for 
past  injuries,  when  joined  to  a  bigotry  in  religion,  would  be  probably  very  violent. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  argued  against  the  exclusion,  that  it  was  unlawful  in  itself, 
and  against  the  unalterable  law  of  succession ;  (which  came  to  be  the  common  phrase). 
Monarchy  was  said  to  be  by  divine  right ;  so  the  law  could  not  alter  what  God  had  settled ; 
yet  few  went  at  first  so  high.  Much  weight  was  laid  on  the  oath  of  allegiance,  that  tied  us 
to  the  king's  heirs ;  and  whoso  was  the  heir  when  any  man  took  that  oath,  was  still  the 
heir  to  him.  All  lawyers  had  great  regard  to  fundamental  laws.  And  it  was  a  maxim 
among  our  lawyers,  that  even  an  act  of  parliament  against  Magna  Charta  was  null  of  itself. 
There  was  no  arguing  from  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  succession.  These  had  been  the 
efiects  of  prosperous  rebellions :  nor  from  Henry  the  Seventh's  reigning  in  the  right  of  his 
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queen,  ana  jet  not  owning  it  to  be  so.  Nor  was  it  strange,  if  in  so  violent  a  leign  as  Heniy 
itke  Eighth'*s  acts  were  made  in  prejudice  of  the  right  of  blood..  But  though  his  daughters 
were  made  bastards  by  two  several  acts,  yet  it  was  notorious  ihej  were  both  bom  in  a  state 
of  marriage.  And  when  unlawful  marriages  were  annulled,  yet  such  issue  as  descended  from 
them  bond  JidB^  used  not  to  be  illegitimated.  But,  though  that  king  made  a  yrill  pursiuknt 
to  an  act  of  parliament,  excluding  the  Scottish  line,  yet  such  regard  the  nation  had  to  the 
next  in  blood,  that,  without  examining  the  will,  the  Scottish  line  was  received,  it  is  true, 
queen  Elizabeths  out  of  her  hatred  to  i^e  queen  of  Scots,  got  the  famed  act  to  pass,  that 
declares  the  parliament's  power  of  limiting  the  succession :  but  since  that  whole  matter  ended 
so  &ta]ly,  and  was  the  great  blemish  of  her  reign,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  build  much  on  it. 
These  were  the  arguments  of  those,  who  thought  the  parliament  had  not  the  power  to  enact 
an  exclusion  of  the  next  heir;  of  which  opinion  'the  earl  of  Essex  was  at  this  time.  Others 
did  not  go  on  these  grounds ;  but  they  said,  that  though  a  father  has  indeed  a  power  of  dis- 
inheriting  his  son,  yet  he  ought  never  to  exert  it  but  upon  a  just  and  necessary  occasion.  It 
was  not  yet  legally  certain,  fiiat  the  duke  was  a  papist.  This  was  condemning  him  unheard. 
A  man's  conscience  was  not  even  in  his  own  power.  It  seemed  therefore  to  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable severity,  to  cut  off  so  great  a  right  only  for  a  point  of  opinion.  It  is  true,  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  secure  the  nation  from  the  ill  effects  that  opinion  might  have  upon  them,  which 
was  fully  done  by  the  limitations ;  but  it  was  unjust  to  cany  it  further.  The  protestaats 
had  chafed  the  charoh  of  Rome  heavily  for  the  league  of  France,  in  order  to  the  excluding 
the  house  of  Bourbon  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  because  of  heresy :  and 
this  would  make  the  charge  return  back  upon  us,  to  our  shame.  In  the  case  of  infancy,  or 
lunacy,  guardians  were  assigned ;  but  the  right  was  still  in  the  true  heir.  A  popish  prince 
was  considered  as  in  that  state ;  and  these  limitations  were  like  the  assigning  him  guardians. 
The  crown  had  been  for  several  ages  limited  in  the  power  of  raising  money :  to  which  it  may  be 
supposed  a  high-spirited  king  did  not  easily  submit,  and  yet  we  had  long  maintained  this :  and 
might  it  not  be  hoped,  the  limitations  proposed  might  be  maintained  in  one  reign,  chiefly  con- 
sidering the  zeal  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  concerned  to  support  them  ?  Other  princes 
might  think  themselves  obliged  in  honour  and  religion  to  assist  him,  if  he  was  quite  excluded : 
and  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  a  new  popish  league,  that  might  be  fatal  to  the  whole  pro- 
testant  interest :  whereas,  if  the  limitations  passed,  other  princes  would  not  so  probably  enter 
into  the  laws  and  establishment  settled  among  us.  It  was  said,  many  in  the  nation  thought 
the  exchision  unlawful ;  but  all  would  joinUy  concur  in  the  limitations :  so  this  v^as  the 
securest  way,  that  comprehended  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation ;  and  probably  Scotland 
would  not  go  into  the  exclusion,  but  merit  at  the  duke's  hands  by  asserting  his  title.  So 
here  was  a  foundation  of  war  round  about  us,  as  well  as  of  great  distractions  among  our- 
selves :  some  regard  ¥ras  to  be  had  to  the  king's  honour,  who  had  so  often  declared,  he  would 
not  consent  to  an  exclusion;  but  would  to  any  limitations, how  hard  soever. 

These  were  the  chief  arguments  upon  which  this  debate  was  managed.  For  my  own  part, 
I  did  always  look  on  it  as  a  wOd  and  extravagant  conceit,  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  an  exclu- 
mon  in  any  case  whatsoever.  But  for  a  great  while  I  thought  the  accepting  the  limitations 
was  the  wisest  and  best  method.  I  saw  the  driving  on  the  exclusion  would  probably  throw 
us  into  great  confusions ;  and  therefore  I  made  use  of  all  the  credit  I  had  wiiji  many  in  both 
houses^  to  divert  them  from  piusuing  it,  as  they  did,  with  such  eagerness,  that  they  would 
hearken  to  nothing  else.  Yet,  when  I  saw  the  party  so  deeply  engaged,  and  so  violently 
set  upon  it,  both  Tillotson  and  I,  who  thought  we  had  some  interest  in  lord  Halifox,  took 
great  pains  on  him,  to  divert  him  from  opposing  it  so  furiously  as  he  did :  for  he  became 
as  it  were  the  champion  against  the  exclusion.  I  foresaw  a  great  breach  was  like  to  follow ; 
and  that  was  plainly  the  game  of  popery,  to  keep  us  in  such  an  unsettled  state.  This  was 
like  either  to  end  in  a  rebellion,  or  in  an  abject  submission  of  the  nation  to  the  humours  of 
the  court.  I  confess,  that  which  I  apprehended  most  was  rebellion,  though  it  turned  after- 
wards quite  the  other  way.  But  men  of  more  experience,  and  who  had  bd;ter  advantages  to 
make  a  true  judgment  of  the  temper  of  the  nation,  were  mistaken  as  well  as  myself.  All 
the  progress  that  was  made  in  this  matter  in  the  present  parliament  was,  that  the  bill  of 
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exclusion  was  read  twice  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but  the  parliament  was  dissolved  before 
it  came  to  a  third  reading  *. 

The  earl  of  Danby's  prosecution  was  the  point  on  which  the  parliament  was  broken.  The 
bill  of  attainder  for  his  wilful  absence  was  passed  by  the  commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords. 
But,  when  it  was  brought  to  the  third  reading,  he  delivered  himself  and  was  upon  that  sent 
to  the  Tower :  upon  which  he  moved  for  his  trial.  The  man  <^  the  law  he  depended  most 
upon  was  Pollexfen,  an  honest,  and  learned,  but  perplexed  lawyer  t.  He  advised  him  posi- 
tively to  stand  upon  his  pardon.  It  was  a  point  of  prerogative  never  yet  judged  against 
the  crown :  so  he  might  in  that  case  depend  upon  the  house  of  lords,  and  on  the  king's  inte- 
rest there.  It  might  perhaps  produce  some  act  against  all  pardons  for  the  future :  but  he 
thought  he  was  secure  in  his  purdon.  It  was  both  vriser,  and  more  honourable,  for  the  king, 
as  well  as  for  himself,  to  stand  on  this,  than  to  enter  into  the  matter  of  the  letters,  whidi 
would  occasion  many  indecent  reflections  on  both.  So  he  settled  on  this,  and  pleaded 
his  pardon  at  tlie  lords'  bar :  to  which  the  commons  put  in  a  reply,  questioning  the  validity 
of  the  pardon,  on  the  grounds  formerly  mentioned.  And  they  demanded  a  trial  and 
judgment. 

Upon  this  a  fiimous  debate  arose  oonoeming  the  bishops'  right  of  voting  in  any  part  of  a 
trial  for  treason.  It  was  said,  that,  though  the  bishops  did  not  vote  in  the  final  judgment, 
yet  they  had  a  right  to  vote  in  all  preliminaries.  Now  the  allowing,  or  not  allowing  the 
pardon  to  be  good,  was  but  a  preliminary ;  and  yet  the  whole  matter  was  concluded  by  it. 
The  lords  Nottingham  and  Roberts  argued  for  the  bishops  voting ;  but  the  lords  Essex, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Hollis  were  against  it.  Many  books  were  written  on  both  sides,  of  which 
an  account  shall  be  given  afterwards.  But  upon  this  debate  it  was  carried  by  the  majority, 
that  the  bishops  had  a  right  to  vote.  Upon  which  the  commons  said,  they  would  not  pro- 
ceed, unless  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  witlidraw  during  the  whole  trial.  And  upon  tiiat 
breach  between  the  two  houses  the  pariiament  was  prorogued ;  and  soon  after  it  was  dia- 
solved.  And  the  blame  of  this  was  caet  chiefly  on  the  bishops.  The  truth  was,  they  desired 
to  have  withdrawn,  but  the  king  would  not  su£fer  it.  He  was  so  set  on  maintaining  the 
pardon,  that  he  would  not  venture  such  a  point  on  the  votes  of  the  temporal  lords.  And  he 
told  the  bishops  they  must  stick  to  him,  and  to  his  prerogative,  as  they  would  expect  that  he 
should  stick  to  them,  if  they  came  to  be  pushed  at  By  this  means  they  were  exposed  to 
the  popular  fury. 

Hot  people  began  every  where  to  censure  them,  as  a  set  of  men  that  for  their  own  ends, 
and  for  every  punctilio  that  they  pretended  to,  would  expose  the  nation  and  the  protestant 
religion  to  ruin.  And  in  revenge  for  this  many  began  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  non- 
eonformists :  and  upon  this  the  non-ctHifonnists  behaved  themselves  very  indeoentiy.    For, 

•  The  dnke  of  York  seriouily  tpprohended  the  pmang  straggle,  jet  the  act  did  not  pioiide  tfa«t  llie  iob  ibeiiM 

of  this  Ull.     Writing  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  tud,  not  be  •  Romao  Catholic.     Htppj  then  wm  H  for  this 

^  the  lull  for  depriving  me  of  the  lacceeaion  has  had  one  countrj,  that  neither  the  ezdunon  or  limitation  wm 

reading,  and  was  to  be  read  again  on  Monday  last ;  so  that  enacted ;  for  the  apparent  eril  of  James  the  Second  beeom- 

exeept  hia  majesty  begins  to  befaaye  himself  as  a  king  ing  Idng,  gate  oecaaion  to  the  real  good  of  calling  in  and 

ought  to  do,  not  only  I,  but  himself  and  our  iHiole  &mily,  securing  more  elliBetnally  a  protestant  socoession. 
are  gone."—- (ClarendonCorrespondence,  l44.)    The  ex.        f  Henry  PoUezfen  was  descended  from  a  good  Deron- 

doaion  bill  oonnsted  only  of  five  clauses,  but  they  wore  ahire  family,  settled  at  Kitley  near  Plympton ;  but  of  his 

tery  seven :  the  first  rendered  him  incapable  of  inheriting  eariy  years  we  know  nothing.   In  the  reign  of  Chariea  the 

the  erown ;  die  seeond  gave  the  sovereignty  to  the  next  Second  his  practice  was  very  great.    He  was  employed  in 

in  succession,  ss  if  the  duke  was  dead ;  the  third  made  it  all  the  great  causes  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  whilst 

high  treason  in  him  to  attempt  any  acts  of  sovereignty ;  a  barrister.     He  was  counsel  for  the  corporation  of  Lon- 

&e  fourth  made  it  treason  to  endeavour  to  make  him  king ;  don  in  defence  of  their  charter ;  and  for  the  seven  biahopa. 

and  the  fifth  made  it  a  similar  ofiienoe  for  him  to  return  In  1688,  he  waa  a  representative  of  Exeter,  in  parliament, 

into  Great  Britain.    Fotunate  was  it  for  England  that  In  1689,  after  the  revolution,  he  waa  promoted  to  be  attor- 

the  bill  did  not  pass,  for  it  was  involved  in  almost  insnr-  ney-gencral,  and  afterwards  was  knighted,  and  made  chief 

mountable  difficulties.     Upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  justice  of  the  common  pleas.    He  died  in  1692^— Bridg« 

Second,  in  1685,  the  crown  would  have  deaoended  upon  man*s  Legal  Bibliography ;  Noble's  Contin.  of  Onfaiger. 

the  duke'a  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  of  Orange ;  but  Roger  North  styles  him  **  the  veriest  butcher  of  a  judge.** 

then,  when  the  duke  had  a  son,  which  he  had  three  years  Judges  in  those  days  seemed  to  think  it  their  duty  to  be 

subsequently,  the  crown  must  have  reverted  to  this  son.  harsh. 
If  the  house  of  Orsnge  gave  up  the  throne  without  a  dvil 
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thougfa  many  of  the  more  .moderate  of  the  olergy  were  trying  if  an  advantage  might  be 
taken  from  the  ill  state  we  were  in  to  heal  those  breaches  that  were  among  us,  they  on  their 
part  fell  very  severely  upon  the  body  of  the  clergy.  The  act  that  restrained  the  press  was. 
to  last  only  to  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  parliament  that  should  meet  after  that 
was  dissolved.  So  now,  upon  the  end  of  the  session,  the  act  not  being  revived,  the  press 
was  open ;  and  it  became  very  licentious,  both  against  the  court  and  the  clergy.  And  in 
this  the  non-conformists  had  so  great  a  hand,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy,  apprehending  that 
a  rebellion,  and  with  it  the  pulling  the  church  to  pieces,  was  designed,  set  themselves  on  the 
other  hand  to  write  against  the  late  times,  and  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  present  times 
and  them ;  which  was  not  decently  enough  managed  by  those  who  undertook  the  argument, 
and  who  were  believed  to  be  set  on,  and  paid  by  the  court  fw  it.  The  chief  manager  of  all 
those  angry  writings  was  one  sir  Boger  L'Estrange,  a  man  who  had  lived  in  aU  the  late 
times,  and  was  funushed  with  many  passages,  and  an  unexhausted  copiousness  in  writing ; 
so  that  for  four  years  he  published  three  or  four  sheets  a  week  under  the  title  of  the  Observa* 
tor,  all  tending  to  defiune  the  contrary  party,  and  to  make  the  clergy  apprehend  that  their 
ruin  was  designed.  This  had  all  the  success  he  could  have  wished,  as  it  drew  considerable 
maaa  that  were  raised  to  acknowledge  the  service  he  did  *.  Upon  this  the  greater  part  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  already  much  prejudiced  against  that  party,  being  now  both  sharpened 
and  furnished  by  these  papers,  delivered  themselves  up  to  much  heat  and  indiscretion,  which 
was  vented  both  in  their  pulpits  and  common  conversation,  and  most  particularly  at  the  elec- 
tions of  parliament  men :  and  this  drew  much  hatred  and  censure  upon  them.  They  seemed 
DOW  to  lay  down  all  fears  and  apprehensions  of  popery ;  and  nothing  was  so  common  in  their 
mouths  as  the  year  forty-one,  in  which  the  late  wars  began,  and  which  seemed  now  to  be 
near  the  being  acted  over  again.  Both  city  and  country  were  Aill  of  many  indecencies  that 
broke  out  on  this  occasion.  But,  as  there  were  too  many  of  the  clergy  whom  the  heat  of 
their  tempers,  and  the  hope  of  preferment  drove  to  such  extravagancies,  so  there  were  still 
many  worthy  and  eminent  men  among  them,  whose  lives  and  labours  did  in  a  great  measure 
rescue  the  church  from  those  reproadies  that  the  follies  of  others  drew  upon  it.  Such  were, 
besides  those  whom  I  have  often  named,  Tennison,  Sharp,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Fowler,  Scot, 
Caiamy,  Claget,  Gudworth,  two  Mores,  Williams,  and  many  others,  whom  though  I  knew 
not  so  particularly  as  to  give  all  their  characters,  yet  they  deserved  a  high  one ;  and  were 
indeed  an  honour,  both  to  the  church,  and  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  give  an  account  of  the  arguments  by  which  that  debate 
oonocndng  the  bishops  voting  in  preliminaries  was  maintained.  It  was  said,  the  bishops 
were  one  of  three  estates  of  which  the  parliament  was- composed,  and  that  therefore  they 
ong^t  to  have  a  share  in  all  parliamentary  matters ;  that  as  the  temporal  lords  transmitted 
thor  honours  and  fees  to  their  heirs,  so  the  bishops  did  transmit  th^rs  to  their  successors : 
and  they  sat  in  parliament,  both  as  they  were  the  prelates  of  the  church  and  barons  of  the 
realm :  but  in  the  time  of  popery,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  withdraw  themselves  wholly 
from  the  king^s  courts,  and  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  state  apart,  upon  tins  attempt 
of  theirs,  our  kings  would  not  dispense  with  their  attendance :  and  then  several  regulations 
were  made,  chiefly  the  &med  ones  at  Clarendon ;  not  so  much  intended  as  restraints  on  them 
in  the  use  of  their  rights  as  they  were  barons,  as  obligations  on  them  to  perform  all  but 
those  that  in  compliance  with  their  desires  were  then  excepted :  the  clergy,  who  had  a  mind 
to  be  excused  from  aU  parliamentary  attendance,  obtanied  leave  to  withdraw  in  judgments 
of  life  and  death,  as  unbecoming  their  profession  and  contrary  to  their  canons.  Princes  were 
the  more  inclinable  to  this,  because  bishops  might  bo  more  apt  to  lean  to  the  merciful  aide : 

*  This  chief  of  the  hireling  tniten  of  the  period  tras  in  the  reign  of  Jamet  the  Second,  becanse  it  did  not  nnre- 

tlie  eon  of  rir  Hunond  L'Ettnnge,  author  cf  '*  A  History  terredly  support  that  king's  meuures.    Besides  political 

flf  Chailes  the  First/'  Ac     He  was  bom  in   1616.  trorks  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  numy  traDsUdons. 

Joinhig  the  royalists  during  the  ciYil  commotiona,  he  He  died  in  1704.     He  lias  been  charged  with  corrupting 

lanvwly  eaciped  hanging  as  a  spy  by  the  poiUament.    At  our  language,  by  excluding  vowels  and  other  letters,  and 

ihm  reatoratioa  be  was  made  licenser  of  the  press,  and  introducing  pert,  affected  phrases.     The  editor  can  Itsidly 

retained  his  office  until  die  evolution.     In  1663  he  ests.  think  this  accusation  valid*  for  he  never  could  have  been 

Uiah«d  a  newspaper, entitled  **ThePnUie  Intelligencer,**  taken  as  a  model  by  any  one.»-Biog.  Brit.;  Grainger's 

tet  Ifafe  was  given  op  when  the  **  London  Gaiette"  was  Btog*  Hist. 
puUiabed  in  I66&     Hk  «  Obsemler'*  was  suppressed 
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and  the  judgments  of  parliament  in  that  time  were  commonly  in  favour  of  the  crown  against 
the  baions :  so  the  bishops  had  leave  given  them  to  withdraw  from  these ;  but  they  had  a 
right  to  name  a  proxy  for  the  clergy,  or  to  protest  for  saving  their  rights  in  all  other  points 
as  peers :  so  that  this  was  rather  a  concession  in  their  favour  than  a  restraint  imposed  on 
them ;  and  they  did  it  on  design  to  get  out  of  these  courts  as  much  as  they  could.  At  the 
Reformation  all  sudi  practices  as  were  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative  were  condemned ; 
so  it  was  saidi  that  the  king  having  a  right  by  his  prerogative  to  demand  jastice  in  parlia- 
ment against  such  as  he  should  accuse  there,  none  of  the  peers  could  be  excused  from  that  by 
any  of  the  constitutions  made  in  the  time  of  popery,  which  were  all  condenmed  at  the  Refor- 
mation :  the  protestation  they  made  in  their  asking  leave  to  withdraw  shewed  it  was  a  volun- 
tary act  of  theirs,  and  not  imposed  on  them  by  the  law  of  parliament :  the  words  oi  the 
article  of  Clarendon  seemed  to  import,  that  they  might  sit  during  the  trial,  tiQ  it  came  to  the 
final  judgment  and  sentence  of  life  or  limb ;  and  by  consequence  that  they  might  vote  in  the 
preliminaries. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued,  that  bishops  could  not  judge  the  temporal  lords  astheir  peers ; 
for  if  they  (the  bishops)  were  to  be  tried  for  high  treason,  they  were  to  be  judged  only  by  a  jury  of 
commoners ;  and  since  their  honour  was  not  hereditary,  they  could  not  be  the  peers  of  those 
whose  blood  was  dignified :  and  therefore,  though  they  were  a  part  of  that  house  with  rela- 
tion to  the  legislature  and  judicature^  yet  the  difference  between  a  personal  and  hereditary 
peerage  made  tiiat  they  could  not  be  the  judges  of  the  temporal  lords,  as  not  being  to  be  tried 
by  them :  the  custom  of  parliament  was  the  law  of  parliament ;  and  since  they  had  never 
judged  in  these  cases,  they  could  not  pretend  to  it :  their  protestation  was  only  in  bar  to  the 
lords  doing  any  thing  besides  the  trial  during  the  time  that  they  were  withdrawn.  The 
words  of  the  article  of  Clarendon  must  relate  to  the  whole  trial  as  one  complicated  thing, 
though  it  might  ran  out  into  many  branches :  and  since  the  final  sentence  did  often  turn 
upon  the  preliminaries,  the  voting  in  these  was  upon  the  matter  the  voting  in  the  final  sen- 
t^ce :  whatever  might  be  the  first  inducements  to  frame  those  articles  of  the  clergy,  which 
at  this  distance  must  be  dark  and  uncertain,  yet  the  laws  and  practice  pursuant  to  them  were 
still  in  force :  by  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  provided,  that,  till  a  new  body  of  canon 
law  should  be  formed,  that  whidi  was  then  received  should  be  still  in  force,  unless  it  was 
contrary  to  the  king^s  prerogative  or  the  law  of  the  land :  and  it  was  a  remote  and  forced 
inference  to  pretend  that  the  prerogative  was  concerned  in  this  matter. 

Thus  the  point  was  argued  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  gave  upon  this  occasion  a  great 
proof  of  his  being  able  to  make  himself  the  master  of  any  argument  which  he  undertook  ; 
for  after  the  lawyers  and  others  conversant  in  parliament  records,  in  particular  the  lord  Hollis, 
who  undertook  the  argument  with  great  vehemence,  had  written  many  books  about  it,  he 
published  a  treatise  that  discovered  more  skill  and  exactness  in  judging  those  matters  than 
all  thlit  had  gone  before  him.  And  indeed  he  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  in  the  opinion 
of  all  impartial  men.  He  proved  the  right  that  the  bishops  had  to  vote  in  those  preHmin*- 
ries,  beyond  contradiction  in  my  opinion,  both  from  our  records,  and  from  our  constitution ; 
but  now  in  the  interval  of  parliament  other  matters  come  to  he  related  *. 

The  king  upon  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  became  sullen  and  thoughtful ;  he  saw 
he  had  to  do  with  a  stainge  sort  of  people,  that  could  neither  be  managed  nor  fri^tened : 
and  from  that  time  his  temper  was  obs^ed  to  change  very  visibly.  He  saw  the  necessity 
of  calling  another  parliament,  and  of  preparing  matters  in  order  to  it :  therefore  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  plot  was  still  carried  on.  So  five  of  the  Jesuits  that  had  been  accused  of  it  were 
brought  to  their  trial :  they  were  Whitebread,  their  provincial,  Fenwick,  Harcourt,  Govao, 
and  Turner.    Oates  repeated  against  them  his  former  evidence;  and  they  prepared  a  great 

■ 

*  It  Mems  htidlj  credible  that  aaj  one  could  misan-  Danbj'f  cue,  the  hooie  of  IoixIb  detennined  **•  that  the 

dentead  the  words  of  the  •tatate  called  **  the  CSonttiHi-  loidt  •piritoal  have  a  right  to  ttaj  and  rit  in  eonrt  in  cqrf- 

tiont  of  Clarendon,*  2  Henry  U.,  c.  11.   Thej  are  thwe,  tal  cMea,  till  the  court  pnceedi  to  the  vote  of  guilty,  or 

**  Epiacopi,  iieat  cnteri  baroneii  debent  inttreue  jndieiii  not  goilty.**    This  detennination  sppUos  only  to  trials 

cam  baronibas,  qnonsqne  pertooiatnr  ad  diminutionem  in  fuU  parHameni ;  for  to  the  court  of  the  lord  h%h 

membroram,  vel  ad  mortem.**— Bishops,  like  other  barons,  steivard,  Msheps  are  never  summoned.    Tlie  ahove  deter- 

fiugfat  to  be  present  at  trials  with  the  barons,  until  the  loss  mination  of  the  peers,  Bladcstone  says,  has  ever  since 

of  limbs,  or  death  has  to  bo  detenniiied«    In  the  earl  of  been  adhsnd  to.-^PIactateptfs  Oonuant.  iv.  26^ 
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defence  against  it :  for  sixteen  penons  came  over  from  their  house  at  Sc.  Omer's,  who  testified 
that  Oates  had  staid  among  them  all  the  while  from  December  seventy-seven,  till  June 
seventy-eight ;  so  that  he  conld  not  possibly  be  at  London,  in  the  April  between,  at  those  con- 
sultations, as  he  had  sworn.  They  remembered  this  the  more  particularly,  because  he  sat  at 
the  table  by  himself  in  the  ref<M;tory,  which  made  his  being  there  to  be  the  more  observed ; 
for  as  he  was  not  mixed  with  the  scholars,  so  neither  was  he  admitted  to  the  Jesuits'  table. 
They  said,  he  was  among  them  every  day,  except  one  or  two,  in  which  he  was  in  the  infir- 
mary :  they  also  testified,  that  some  of  those  who  he  swore  came  over  with  him  into  England 
in  April,  had  stayed  all  tiiat  summer  in  Flanders.  In  opposition  to  this,  Oates  had  &und 
out  seven  or  eight  persons  who  deposed  that  they  saw  him  in  England  about  the  beginning 
of  May ;  and  that  he  being  known  formerly  to  them  in  a  clerg3nnan's  habit,  they  had 
observed  him  so  much  the  more  by  reason  of  that  change  of  habit.  With  one  of  these  he 
dined,  and  he  had  much  discourse  with  him  about  his  travels.  An  old  Dominican  friar,  who 
was  still  of  that  church  and  order,  swore  also  that  he  saw  him,  and  spoke  frequec^ly  witl 
him  at  that  time :  by  this  the  credit  of  the  St.  Omer's  scholars  was  quite  blasted.  There 
was  no  reason  to  misbrust  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  swore  that  they  saw 
Oates  about  that  time ;  whereas  the  evidence  given  by  scholars  bred  in  the  Jesuite^  college, 
when  it  was  to  save  some  of  their  order,  was  liable  to  a  very  just  suspicion.  Bedlow  now 
swore  against  them  all,  not  upon  hearsay  as  before,  but  on  his  own  knowledge ;  and  no  regard 
was  had  to  his  former  oath  mentioned  in  Irekmd's  trial.  Dugdale  did  likewise  swear  against 
some  of  them :  one  part  of  his  evidence  seemed  scarcely  credible.  He  swore,  that  Whitebread 
did,  in  a  letter  that  was  directed  to  himself^  though  intended  for  F.  E vers,  and  that  came  to  him 
by  the  common  post,  and  was  signed  by  Whitebread,  desire  him  to  find  out  men  proper  to 
be  made  use  of  in  killing  the  king,  of  what  quality  soever  they  might  be.  This  did  not  look 
like  the  cunning  of  Jesuits  in  an  age,  in  which  all  people  made  use  either  of  cyphers,  or  of 
some  disguised  cant.  But  the  overthrowing  the  St.  Omei^s  evidence  was  now  such  an  addi- 
tional load  on  the  Jesuits,  that  the  jury  came  quickly  to  a  verdict ;  and  they  were  con- 
denmed.  At  their  execution  they  did  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  the  deepest  impreca- 
tions possible,  deny  the  whole  evidence  upon  which  they  were  condemned ;  and  protested, 
that  they  held  no  opinions  either  of  the  lawfulness  of  assassinating  princes,  or  of  the  pope's 
power  of  deposing  Uiem,  and  that  they  counted  all  equivocation  odious  and  sinful.  AU  their 
speeches  were  very  full  of  these  heads.  Govan's  was  much  laboured,  and  too  rhetorical. 
A  very  sealous  protestant,  that  went  oft  to  see  them  in  prison,  told  me,  that  they  behaved 
themselves  with  great  decency,  and  with  all  the  appearances  both  of  innocence  and 
devotion. 

Langhom,  the  lawyer,  was  tried  next :  he  made  use  of  the  St.  Omei^s  scholars ;  but  their 
evidence  seemed  to  be  so  baffled,  that  it  served  him  in  no  stead.  He  insisted  next  on  some 
contradictions  in  the  several  depositions  that  Oates  had  given  at  several  trials ;  but  he  had 
no  other  evidence  of  that  besides  the  printed  trials,  which  was  no  proof  in  law.  The  judges 
said  upon  this,  (that  which  is  perhaps  good  in  law,  but  yet  does  not  satisfy  a  man's  mind,) 
that  great  difierence  was  to  be  made  between  a  narrative  upon  oath,  and  an  evidence  given 
in  court.  If  a  man  was  false  in  any  one  oath,  there  seemed  to  be  just  reason  to  set  him 
aside,  as  no  good  witness.  Langhom  likewise  urged  this,  that  it  was  six  weeks  after  Oates's 
first  discovery  before  he  named  him :  whereas,  if  the  commissions  had  been  lodged  with  him,  he 
ought  to  have  been  seized  on  and  searched  first  of  all.  Bedlow  swore,  he  saw  him  enter  some 
of  Coleman's  treasonable  letters  in  a  register,  in  which  express  mention  was  made  of  killing 
the  king.  He  shewed  the  improbability  of  this,  that  a  man  of  his  business  could  be  set  to 
register  letters.  Yet  all  was  of  no  use  to  him,  for  he  was  cast.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
persaade  him  to  discover  all  he  knew ;  and  his  execution  was  delayed  for  some  weeks,  in 
hopes  that  somewhat  might  be  drawn  from  him.  He  offered  a  discovery  of  the  estates  and 
stock  that  the  Jesuits  had  in  England,  the  secret  of  which  was  lodged  with  him ;  but  he  pro- 
tested that  he  could  make  no  other  ^scovery,  and  perasted  in  this  to  his  death.  He  spent 
the  time,  in  which  his  execution  was  respited,  in  writing  some  very  devout  and  well  com- 
posed meditations.    He  was  in  all  respects  a  very  extraordinary  man ;  he  was  learned,  and 
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honest  in  his  profesmon,  bnt  was  out  of  measue  bigoted  in  his  idigion.     He  died  with  great 
ooBstancy  *. 

These  executions,  with  the  denials  of  all  that  suffered,  made  great  impressions  on  man^. 
Several  books  were  written,  to  shew  that  lying  for  a  good  end  was  not  onlj  thought  lawM 
among  them,  but  had  been  often  practised,  pivticularly  by  some  of  those  who  died  for  the 
gunpowder  treason,  denying  those  very  things  which  were  afterwards  not  only  fully  proved, 
but  confessed  by  the  persons  concerned  in  them ;  yet  the  behaviour,  and  last  words,  of  those 
who  suffered  nuide  impressions  which  no  books  could  cany  off. 

Some  months  after  this,  one  Serjeant,  a  secular  priest,  who  had  been  always  in  ill  terms 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  was  a  aealous  papist  in  his  own  way,  appeared  before  the  council  upon 
security  given  him ;  and  he  averred,  that  €K>van,  the  Jesuit,  who  died  protesting  he  had 
never  thought  it  lawful  to  murder  kings,  but  had  always  detested  it,  had  at  his  last  being  in 
Flanders,  said  to  a  very  devout  person,  from  whom  Serjeant  had  it,  that  he  thought  the 
queen  might  lawfully  take  vrmy  the  king's  life  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  her,  but  much 
more  because  he  was  a  heretic.  Upon  that  Serjeant  ran  out  into  many  particulars,  to  shew 
how  little  credit  was  due  to  the  protestations  made  by  Jesuits  even  at  their  death.  This 
gave  some  credit  to  the  tenderest  part  of  Oates's  evidence  with  relation  to  the  queen.  It 
diewed,  that  the  trying  to  do  it  by  her  means  had  been  thought  of  by  them.  All  this  was 
only  evidence  from  second  hand ;  so  it  signified  little.  Serjeant  was  much  blamed  for  it  by 
all  his  own  side.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a  sincere  and  good,  but  of  an  indiscreet,  num. 
The  executions  were  generally  imputed  to  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  drove  them  on  in  hopes 
that  some  one  or  other  to  have  saved  himself  would  have  accused  the  duke :  but  by  these 
the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  and  of  the  whole  plot,  was  sinking  apace.  The  building  so  much, 
and  shedding  so  much  blood,  upon  the  weakest  part  of  it,  which  was  the  credit  of  the  wit* 
nesses,  raised  a  general  prejudice  against  it  all ;  and  took  away  the  force  of  that,  which  was 
certainly  true,  tibat  the  whole  party  had  been  contriving  a  change  of  religion  by  a  foreign 
assistance,  so  that  it  made  not  impression  enough,  but  wont  off  too  fiist.  It  was  like  the 
letting  blood  (as  one  observed),  which  abates  a  fever.  Every  execution,  like  a  new  bleeding, 
abated  the  heat  that  the  nation  was  in ;  and  threw  us  into  a  cold  deadness,  which  was  likely 
to  prove  fatal  to  us. 

Wakeman's  trial  came  on  next.  Oates  swore  he  saw  him  write  a  bill  to  Ashby,  the  Jesuit, 
by  which  he  knew  his  hand ;  and  he  saw  another  letter  of  his  written  in  the  same  hand,  in 
which  he  directed  Ashby,  who  was  then  going  to  the  Bath,  to  use  a  milk  diet,  and  to  be 
pumped  at  the  Bath  ;  and  that  in  that  letter  he  mentioned  his  zeal  in  the  design  of  killing 
the  king.  He  next  repeated  all  the  story  he  had  sworn  against  the  queen ;  whi(^  he  brought 
only  to  make  it  probable  that  Wakeman,  who  was  her  physician,  was  in  it.  To  all  this 
Wakeman  objected,  that  at  first  Oates  accused  him  only  upon  hearsay,  and  did  solemnly  pro- 
test he  knew  nothing  against  him ;  which  was  fully  made  out.  So  he  said,  all  that  Oateft 
now  swore  against  him  must  be  a  forgery  not  thought  of  at  that  time.  He  also  proved  by^ 
his  own  servant,  and  by  the  apothecary  at  the  Bath,  tliat  Ashb/s  paper  was  not  written, 
but  only  dictated  by  him  :  for  he  happened  to  be  very  weary  when  he  came  for  it,  and  his 
man  wrote  it  out :  and  that  of  the  milk  diet  was  a  plain  indication  of  an  ill  Uud  forgery, 
since  it  was  known  that  nothing  was  held  more  inconsistent  with  the  Bath  water  than  milk. 
Bedlow  swore  against  him,  that  he  saw  him  receive  a  bill  of  2,000/.  from  Harcourt  in  part 
of  8  greater  sum ;  and  that  Wakeman  told  him  afterwards  that  he  had  received  the  money ; 
and  tiiat  Harcourt  told  him  for  what  end  it  was  given,  for  they  intended  the  king  should  be 
kiUed,  either  by  those  they  sent  to  Windsor,  or  by  Wakeman's  means :  and,  if  all  other  ways 
fiEuled,  they  would  take  him  off  at  Newmarket.  Bedlow  in  the  first  giving  his  evidence 
deposed,  that  this  was  said  by  Harcourt  when  Wakeman  was  gone  out  of  the  room.  But 
observing  by  the  questions  that  were  put  him,  that  this  would  not  affect  Wakeman,  he  swore 
afterwards,  that  he  said  it  likewise  in  his  hearing.  Wakeman  had  nothing  to  set  against  all 
this,  but  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  tnist  himself  in  such  matters  to  such  a 

*  ThetrialB  of  theie  unfortunAto  men  we  given  at  gmt  length  in  tbn  State  Tiialk 
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person :  and  if  Oaies  was  set  aside,  he  waa  but  one  witnees.  Tbvee  other  Benedictine  priests 
were  tried  with  Wakeman.  Oatee  swore,  that  they  were  in  the  plot  of  killing  the  king ; 
that  one  of  them,  being  their  superior,  had  engaged  to  give  6,000^.  towards  the  carrjing  it 
on.  Bedlow  swore  somewhat  circumstantial  to  the  same  purpose  against  two  of  them ;  but 
that  did  not  rise  up  to  be  treason :  and  he  had  nothing  to  charge  the  third  with.  They 
proved^  that  another  person  had  been  their  superior  for  seTeral  years ;  and  that  Oates  was 
never  once  suffered  to  come  within  their  house,  which  all  their  servants  deposed.  And  they 
also  proved,  that  when  Oates  came  into  their  house  the  night  after  he  made  his  discovery, 
and  took  Pickering  out  of  his  bed,  and  saw  them,  he  said,  he  had  nothing  to  lay  to  their 
charge.  They  urged  many  other  things  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  :  and  one  of 
them  made  a  long  declamation,  in  a  high  bombast  strain,  to  shew  what  credit  was  due  to  the 
speeches  of  dying  men.  The  eloquence  was  so  forced  and  childish,  that  this  did  them  more 
hurt  than  good.  Scroggs  summed  up  the  evidence  very  favourably  for  the  prisoners,  jDoir  con- 
trary to  his  former  practice.  The  truth  is,  that  this  was  looked  on,  as  the  queen's  trial,  aa 
well  as  Wakeman's.  The  prisoners  were  acquitted :  and  now  the  witnesses  saw  they  were 
blasted :  and  they  were  enraged  upon  it,  which  they  vented  with  much  spite  upon  Scroggs. 
And  there  was  in  him  matter  enough  to  work  on  for  such  foul-mouthed  people  as  they  were. 
The  queen  got  a  man  of  great  quality  to  be  sent  over  ambassador  from  Portugal,  not  know- 
ing how  much  she  might  stand  in  need  of  such  a  protection.  He  went  next  day  with  great 
stii^  to  thank  Scroggs  for  his  behaviour  in  this  triaL  If  he  meant  well  in  this  compliment, 
it  was  very  unadvisedly  done :  for  the  chief  justice  was  exposed  to  much  censure  by  it ;  and 
therefore  some  thought  it  was  a  shew  of  civility  done  on  design  to  ruin  him.  For,  how  well 
pleased  soever  tlie  papists  were  with  the  success  of  this  trial,  and  with  Scroggs's  management, 
yet  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  so  satisfied  with  him,  as  to  forgive  his  behaviour  in  the 
former  trials,  which  had  been  very  indecently  partial  and  violent. 

It  was  now  debated  in  council  whether  ttie  parliament,  now  prorogued,  should  be  dis- 
solved, or  not.  The  king  prevailed  on  the  lords  of  Essex  and  Halifax  to  be  for  a  dissolu- 
tion, promising  to  call  another  parliament  next  winter.  Almost  all  the  new  councillors  were 
against  the  dissolution.  They  said,  the  crown  had  never  gained  anything  by  dissolving  a 
parliament  in  anger ;  the  same  men  would  probably  be  chosen  again,  while  all  that  were 
thought  favourable  to  the  court  would  be  blasted,  and  for  the  most  part  set  aside.  The  new 
men  thus  chosen,  being  fretted  by  a  dissolution,  and  put  to  the  charge  and  trouble  of  a  new 
election,  they  thought  the  next  parliament  would  be  more  uneasy  to  the  king  than  this  if 
continued.  Lord  E^x  and  Halifax,  on  the  other  hand,  argued,  that  since  the  king  was  fixed 
in  his  resolutions,  both  with  relation  to  the  exclusion  and  to  the  lord  Danby^s  pardon,  his 
parliament  had  engaged  so  far  in  both  these,  that  they  could  not  think  that  these  would  be 
let  &11 :  whereas  a  new  parliament,  though  composed  of  the  same  members,  not  being  yet 
engaged,  might  be  persuaded  to  take  other  methods.  The  king  followed  this  advice,  which 
he  had  directed  himself:  two  or  three  days  after,  lord  Halifax  was  made  an  earl,  which  was 
called  the  reward  of  his  good  counsel :  and  now  the  hatred  between  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  him  broke  out  into  many  violent  and  indecent  instances.  On  lord  Shaftesbury's  side 
more  anger  appeared,  and  more  contempt  on  lord  Halifax's.  Lord  Essex  was  a  softer  man, 
and  bore  the  censure  of  the  party  more  mildly :  he  saw  how  he  was  cried  out  on  for  his  last 
advice ;  but  as  he  was  not  apt  to  be  much  heated,  so  all  he  said  to  me  upon  it  was,  that  he 
knew  he  was  on  a  good  bottom,  and  that  good  intentions  would  discover  themselves,  and  be 
justified  by  all  in  conclusion  *• 


*  Sir  W.  Temple  in  his  **  Memoirs  *'  gives  %  detail  of  council ;  Anglesey,  privy  seal ;  MonmouUi,  master  of  tlie 

tlie  proceedings,  in  the  change  of  the  ministry  at  this  time,  hone ;    Lauderdale,  secretary  for  Scotland ;    Onnond^ 

Sir  William  ^ras  the  chief  adviser  at  this  exigency,  but  he  steward  of  the  houBchold ;  Arlington,  lord  chamberlain ; 

v«ry  passioiiately  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  secretary  of  state ;  Ebsex,  first  lord  of  the 

Shafteehury  in  the  new  council.    He  and  the  earl  of  Hali-  treasury ;  Bath,  groom  of  the  stole ;  Henry  Coventry,  a 

fiuc  both  aiming  at  the  chief  influence,  and  differing  as  secretary  of  state;  sir  Henry  Capel,fint  commissioner  of  the 

they  did  in  political  opinions,  was  an  endless  source  of  dis-  admiralty ;  sir  John  Emly,  chanqellor  of  the  exchequer ; 

traction.     The  details  in  the  "•  Memoirs"  are  extremely  sir  Thomas  Chicheley,  master  of  the  ordnance ;  Halifiix, 

interesting,  bat  do  not  admit  of  eompresdon.    The  chief  Temple,  Powle,  &c  were  privy  oouneillors  without  bold- 

ministers  of  sUte  were  now  as  follows :    Henesge,  lord  ing  any  offioe. 
Finch,  lord  chanoellor;  Shaftesbury,  president  of  the 
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I  now  put  a;  stop  in  the  farther  relation  of  afiairs  in  Enghmd,  to  give  an  acconnt  of  what 
passed  in  Scotland.  The  party  against  duke  Lauderdale  had  lost  all  hopes,  seeing  how  affairs 
were  carried  in  the  last  convention  of  estates ;  but  thej  began  to  take  heart  upon  this  great 
turn  in  England.  The  duke  (of  York)  was  sent  away,  and  the  lord  Danbj  was  in  the  Tower, 
who  were  that  duke's  (Lauderdale's)  chief  supports:  and  when  the  new  council  was  settled,  duke 
Hamilton  and  many  others  were  encouraged  to  come  up  and  accuse  him.  The  truth  was,  the  king 
found  his  memory  was  failing  him;  and  so  he  resolved  to  let  him  fall  gently,  and  bring  all  Scotch 
affairs  into  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  hands.  The  Scotch  lords  were  desired,  not  only  by  the 
king,  but  by  the  new  ministers,  to  put  the  heads  of  their  chazge  against  duke  Lauderdale 
in  writing ;  and  the  king  promised  to  hear  lawyers  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  earls  of  Essex 
and  Hali&x  should  be  present  at  the  hearing.  Mackenzie  was  sent  for,  being  the  king's 
advocate,  to  defend  the  administration ;  and  Lockhart  and  Cunningham  were  to  argue 
against  it.  The  last  of  these  had  not  indeed  Lockhart's  quickness,  nor  his  talent  in  speak- 
ing ;  but  he  was  a  learned  and  judicious  man,  and  had  the  most  universal,  and  indeed  the 
most  deserved  reputation  for  integrity  and  virtue  of  any  man,  not  only  of  his  own  profesdon, 
but  of  the  whole  nation.  The  hearing  came  on  as  was  promised ;  and  it  was  made  out 
beyond  the  possibility  of  an  answer,  that  the  giving  commissions  to  an  army  to  live  on  free 
quarters  in  a  quiet  time,  was  agunst  the  whole  constitution,  as  well  as  the  express  laws  of 
timt  kingdom ;  and  that  it  v^as  never  done  but  in  an  enem/s  country,  or  to  suppress  a  rebel- 
lion :  they  shewed  likewise,  how  unjust  and  illegal  all  the  other  parts  of  his  administration 
were.  The  earls  of  Essex  and  Halifax  told  me  every  thing  was  made  out  fully ;  Mackenae 
having  nothing  to  shelter  himself  in,  but  that  flourish  in  the  act  against  field  conventicles,  in 
which  they  were  caUed  the  rendezvous  of  rebellion ;  from  which  he  inferred,  that  the  country 
where  these  had  been  frequent  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Kings  naturally  love  to  hear  pre- 
rogative magnified ;  yet  on  this  occasion  the  king  had  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  the  admi- 
nistration. But  when  May,  the  master  of  the  privy  purse,  asked  him,  in  his  familiar  way, 
what  he  thought  now  of  his  Lauderdale,  he  answered,  as  May  himself  told  me,  that  they  had 
objected  many  damned  things  that  he  had  done  against  them,  but  there  was  nothing  objected 
that  was  against  his  service.  Such  are  the  notions  that  many  kings  drink  in,  by  which  they 
set  up  an  interest  for  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  people :  and  as  soon  as 
the  people  observe  that,  which  they  wiU  do  sooner  or  later,  then  they  will  naturally  mind 
their  own  interest,  and  set  it  up  as  much  in  opposition  to  the  prince :  and  in  this  contest  the 
people  will  grow  always  too  hurd  for  the  prince,  unless  he  is  able  to  subdue  and  govern  them 
by  an  army.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  beginning  to  form  a  scheme  of  a  ministry ;  but 
now  the  government  in  Scotland  was  so  remiss,  that  the  people  apprehended  they  might  run 
into  all  sorts  of  confusion.  They  heard  that  England  was  in  such  distractions  that  they 
needed  fear  no  force  from  thence.  Duke  Lauderdale's  party  v^as  losing  heart,  and  were 
fearing  such  a  new  model  there  as  was  set  up  here  in  England.  All  this  set  those  mad 
people  that  had  run  about  with  the  field  conventicles  into  a  frenzy :  they  drew  together  in 
great  bodies  :  some  parties  of  the  troops  came  to  disperse  them,  but  found  them  both  so  reso- 
lute and  so  strong,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  them :  sotnetimes  they  fired  on  one 
another,  and  some  were  killed  on  both  sides. 

Wlien  a  party  of  furious  men  were  riding  through  a  moor  near  St.  Andrews,  they  saw  the 
archbishop's  coach  appear ;  he  was  coming  from  a  council-day,  and  was  driving  home  :  he 
had  sent  some  of  his  servants  home  before  him,  to  let  them  know  he  was  coming,  and  others 
he  had  sent  off  on  compliments ;  so  that  there  were  no  horsemen  about  the  coach.  They, 
seeing  this,  concluded,  according  to  their  frantic  enthusiastic  notions,  that  Crod  had  now 
delivered  up  their  greatest  enemy  into  their  hands ;  seven  of  them  made  up  to  the  coach, 
while  the  rest  were  as  scouts  riding  all  about  tlie  moor.  One  of  them  fired  a  pistol  at  him, 
.which  burnt  his  coat  and  gown,  but  did  not  go  into  his  body :  upon  this  they  fancied  he 
had  a  magical  secret  to  secure  him  against  a  shot ;  and  they  drew  him  out  of  his  coach,  and 
murdered  him  barbarously,  repeating  their  strokes  till  they  were  sure  he  was  quite  dead : 
and  so  they  got  clear  o£^  nobody  happening  to  go  cross  the  moor  all  the  while.  This  was 
the  dismal  end  of  that  unhappy  man:  it  struck  all  people  with  horror,  and  softened  his 
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enemiea  into  some  tendemew :  so  that  his  memory  was  treated  with  decency  by  those  who 
had  very  little  respect  for  him  during  his  life  *. 

A  week  after  that,  there  was  a  great  field  conventicle  held  within  ten  miles  oi  Glasgow : 
»  body  of  the  guards  engaged  with  them,  and  they  made  such  vigorous  resistance,  that  the 
guards  having  lost  thirty  of  their  number  were  forced  to  run  for  it :  so  the  conventicle  formed 
iftself  into  a  body  and  marched  to  Glasgow  :  the  person  that  led  them  had  been  bred  by  me, 
iivhile  I  lived  at  Glasgow,  being  the  younger  son  of  sir  Thomas  Hamilton  that  had  married 
my  sister,  but  by  a  former  wife :  he  was  then  a  lively,  hopeful  young  man ;  but  getting 
into  that  company,  and  into  their  notions,  he  became  a  crack-brained  enthusiast.  Duke 
Lauderdale  and  his  party  published  everywhere  that  this  rebellion  was  headed  by  a  nephew 
of  mine,  whom  I  had  prepared  for  such  a  work  while  he  was  in  my  hands :  their  numbers 
were  so  magnified,  that  a  company,  or  two,  which  lay  at  Glasgow,  retired  in  all  haste,  and 
left  the  town  to  them,  though  they  were  then  not  above  four  or  five  hundred ;  and  these  were 
so  ill  anned,  and  so  ill  commanded,  that  a  troop  of  horse  could  have  easily  dispersed  them. 
The  council  at  Edinburgh  sent  the  earl  of  Linlithgow  against  them  with  a  thousand  foot, 
two  hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  dragoons :  a  force  much  greater  than  was  necessary  for 
making  head  against  such  a  rabble.  He  marched  till  he  came  within  ten  miles  of  them,  and 
then  he  pretended  he  had  intelligence  that  they  were  above  eight  thousand  strong ;  so  he 
marched  back ;  for  he  said,  it  was  the  venturing  the  whole  force  the  king  had  upon  too  great 
an  inequality :  he  could  never  prove  that  he  had  any  such  intelligence :  some  imputed  this 
to  his  fear ;  others  thought,  that  being  much  engaged  with  duke  Lauderdale,  he  did  this  on 
purpose  to  give  them  time  to  increase  their  numbers ;  and  thought  their  madness  woidd  be 
the  beet  justification  of  all  the  violences  that  had  been  committed  in  duke  Lauderdale's  admi- 
nistration. .  Thus  the  country  was  left  in  their  hands ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  designs  or 
preparations  made  formerly  for  a  rebellion,  now  they  had  time  enough  to  run  together  and 
to  form  themselves :  but  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  no  such  designs,  by  this,  that  none 
came  into  it  but  those  desperate  intercommoned  men,  who  were  as  it  were  hunted  from  their 
houses  into  all  those  extravagances  that  men  may  fall  in,  who  wander  about  inflaming  one 
another,  and  are  heated  in  it  with  fieilse  notions  of  religion.  The  rebels  having  the  country 
left  to  their  discretion  fimcied  that  their  numbers  would  quickly  increase :  and  they  set  out 
a  sort  of  manifesto,  complaining  of  the  oppressions  they  lay  under,  asserting  the  obligation 
of  the  covenant :  and  they  concluded  it  with  the  demand  of  a  free  parliament.  When  the 
news  of  this  came  to  court,  duke  Lauderdale  said,  it  was  the  effect  of  the  encouragement  that 
they  had  from  the  king's  hearkening  to  their  complaints :  whereas  all  indiffierent  men  thought 
it  was  rather  to  be  imputed  to  his  insolence  and  tyranny. 

The  king  resolved  to  lose  no  time ;  so  he  sent  the  duke  of  Monmouth  down  post,  with 
full  powers  to  command  in  chief:  and  directions  were  sent  to  some  troops  that  lay  in  the 
north  of  England  to  be  ready  to  march  upon  his  orders.  Duke  Lauderdale  apprehended  that 
those  in  arms  would  presently  submit  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  if  there  'was  but  time  given 
for  proper  instruments  to  go  among  them,  and  that  then  they  would  pretend  they  had  been 
forced  into  that  rising  by  the  violence  of  the  government :  so  he  got  the  king  to  send  posi- 
tive orders  after  him,  that  he  should  not  treat  with  them,  but  fedl  on  them  immediately :  yet 
he  marched  so  slowly  that  they  had  time  enough  given  them  to  dispose  them  to  a  submis- 

*  Dr.  Junes  Sharp  was  a  lut^Te  of  Banffsbire,  and  bom  Oiir  borror  at  tbia  murder  is  augmented  by  a  knowledge 

In  1618.   He  left  the  Aberdeen  univeraitj  and  his  country  that  it  ma  perpetrated  in  the  preaonce  of  the  sufferer^s 

on  account  of  bia  objection  to  the  covenant,  but  returned  daughter.     He  waa  dragged  from  his  coach  as  he  tvas 

to  Scotland  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  civil  ynr,  and  crosaiug  Magus  moor,  near  St.  Andrew^a,  and  murdered  in 

obtained  a  pvtvfoaaorabip  at  St.  Andrew*a.  He  waa  deputed  the  manner  described  in  the  text.     This  waa  in  1679.— 

to  plead  to  Cromwell  the  cauae  of  the  moderate  preaby-  Bneydop.  Britannkau 

teriana  in  oppoaition  to  the  rigid  eoyenantera,  and  sue-  An  apologetioal  account  of  one  of  bia  aasaaaina  ia  given 
oeeded  in  obtaining  bia  &vour.  His  betrayal  of  the  prea-  in  a  work  entitled  **  The  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
byterian  reaolationerSy  and  bia  subsequent  public  life,  have  land,"  published  in  1717.  See  also  Coger*s  Collection  of 
been  notieod  in  the  course  of  these  pagea.  That  he  waa  Tractaf  and  Algernon  8ydncy*a  Lettera  toU.  Savile.  The 
an  intemperate,  arbitrary,  unprincipled  man,  admita  of  no  firat  atatea,  and  Burnet  intimates  the  same,  that  the  arch- 
doubt  ;  and  be  would  have  deaerved  of  poaterity  no  miti*  bishop  waa  not  way-laid  premeditatedly ;  and  Uie  two  last 
gated  feeling,  if  bia  enemiea  had  not  enliated  our  sympa-  state  that  be  was  killed  in  revenge  for  private  iujuriva. 
thica  in  bia  frvonr  by  infljcting  upon  him  a  violent  death.  Both  statements  appear  to  be  false. 
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mon.  They  fixed  at  Hamilton,  near  which  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde^  which  it  was 
believed  they  intended  to  defend ;  bnt  they  took  no  care  of  it.  They  aent  some  to  treat 
with  the  duke  of  Monmonth ;  he  answered,  that  if  they  would  submit  to  the  king's  meicy, 
and  lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  interpose  for  their  pardon,  but  that  he  woidd  not  treat 
with  them  as  long  as  they  were  in  anns :  and  some  were  beginning  to  press  their  rendering 
themselves  at  discretion.  They  had  neither  the  grace  to  submit,  nor  the  sense  to  march 
away,  nor  the  courage  to  fight  it  out ;  but  suffered  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  bridge.  They  wero  then  four  thousand  men ;  but  few  of  them  were  well 
armed ;  if  they  had  charged  those  that  came  first  over  the  bridge,  they  might  have  had  some 
advantage ;  but  they  looked  on  like  men  that  had  lost  both  sense  and  courage :  and  upon  the 
first  charge  they  threw  dovni  their  arms  and  ran  away :  there  were  between  two  or  three 
hundred  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  taken  priscmers ;  the  duke  of  Monmouth  stopped  the 
execution  that  his  men  were  making  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  saved  the  prisonen ;  for  some 
moved,  that  they  should  be  all  killed  upon  the  spot.  Yet  this  was  afterwards  objected  to 
him  as  a  neglect  of  the  king^s  service,  and  as  a  courting  the  people.  The  duke  oi  York 
talked  of  it  in  that  strain ;  and  the  king  himself  said  to  him,  that  if  he  had  been  there  they 
should  not  have  had  the  trouble  of  prisoners.  He  answered,  he  could  not  kill  men  in  cold 
blood ;  that  was  work  only  for  butchers.  Duke  Lauderdale's  creatures  pressed  the  keeping 
the  army  some  time  in  that  country,  on  design  to  have  eaten  it  up ;  but  the  duke  of  Mxm* 
mouth  sent  home  the  militia,  and  put  the  ^ops  under  discipline ;  so  that  all  that  country 
was  sensible  that  he  had  preserved  them  from  ruin :  the  very  fimatical  party  confessed  that 
he  treated  them  as  gently  as  possible,  conridering  their  madness :  he  came  back  to  court  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  matters,  and  moved  the  king  to  grant  an  indemnity  for  what  was 
passed,  and  a  liberty  to  hold  meetings  under  the  king^s  license,  or  connivance :  he  shewed 
the  king  that  all  this  madness  of  field  conventicles  flowed  only  from  the  severity  against  those 
that  were  held  within  doors.  Duke  Lauderdale  drew  the  indemnity  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  carried  in  some  clauses  of  it  a  full  pardon  to  himself  and  all  his  party ;  bnt  he  clogged  it 
much  with  relation  to  those  for  whom  it  was  granted.  All  gentlemen,  preachers  and  officers 
were  excepted  out  of  it ;  so  that  the  favour  of  it  was  much  limited.  Two  of  their  preachers 
were  hanged,  but  the  other  prisoners  were  let  go  upon  their  signing  a  bond  for  keeping  the 
peace :  two  hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  Virginia,  but  they  were  all  cast  away  at  sea. 
Thus  ended  this  tumultuary  rebellion,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Bothwell-bridge,  where 
the  action  was.  The  king  soon  after  sent  down  orders  for  allowing  meeting-houses ;  but  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's  interest  sunk  so  soon  after  this,  that  these  were  scarcely  opened  when 
they  were  shut  up  again.  Their  enemies  said,  this  looked  like  a  rewarding  them  for  their 
rebellion. 

An  accident  happened  soon  after  this  that  put  the  whole  nation  in  a  fright,  and  produced 
very  great  effects.  The  king  was  taken  ill,  at  Windsor,  of  an  intermittii^  fever :  the  fits 
were  so  long  and  so  severe,  that  the  physicians  apprehended  he  was  in  danger.  Upon  which 
he  ordered  the  duke  to  be  sent  for,  but  very  secretly :  for  it  was  comjnunicated  to  none  bnt 
to  the  earls  of  Sunderland,  Essex,  and  Halifiix.  The  duke  made  all  possible  haste,  and 
came  in  disguise  through  Calais,  as  the  quicker  paasage ;  but  the  danger  was  over  before  he 
came.  The  fits  did  not  return  after  the  king  took  quinqnimi,  caUed  in  England  the  JesmtTa 
powder.  As  he  recovered  it  was  moved,  that  the  duke  should  be  again  sent  beyond  ^ea ;  he 
had  no  mind  to  it,  but  when  the  king  was  positive  in  it,  he  moved  that  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth should  be  put  out  of  all  command,  and  likewise  sent  beyond  sea.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth's  friencb  advised  him  to  agree  to  this ;  for  he  might  depend  on  it  that,  as  soon  as 
the  parliament  met,  an  address  would  be  made  to  the  king  for  bringing  him  back,  since  his 
tteing  thus  divested  of  his  commissions,  and  sent  away  at  the  duke's  desire,  would  raise  his 
interest  in  the  nation  *. 

*  Sir  John  Reretbj  inttmites  that  the  king's  ilbien  Ihooght  the  king  was  in  no  danger,  andeonfinnt  the  ttate-^ 

was  feigned,  was  loggested   hj  lord  FaTenham  as  an  ment  of  the  general  ignoranee  there  was  of  the  duke*i 

ezcose  for  sending  for  the  duke  of  York,  whom  the  king  letiira.      There  were  eridentl  j  intngues  of  which  tSr 

was  fwj  nnwiliing  to  retain  in  exile,  and  that  during  this  William  eonld  only  ohsenre  the  ethetM,  and  which  1m 

visit  the  plan  was  determined  for  his  permanent  return. —  heartiljr  disapproved.     He,  upon  this  occasion,  withdrew 

(Reiesby^s  Memoirs,  98.)    Sir  WiiUam  Temple  eridently  from  the  privj  ooundL — Memobi,  i.  342,  fte.  foL 
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At  this  tiine  the  {Murty  thai  began  to  be  made  for  the  duke  of  York  ymte  endeaTomiiig  to 
blow  matten  up  into  a  flame  every  where,  of  whidi  the  eail  of  Eaaez  gave  me  the  following 
ihwUt^^  by  wiudi  it  was  easy  to  judge  what  sort  of  intelligence  they  were  apt  to  give,  and 
how  they  were  possessing  the  king  and  his  ministers  with  ill-grounded  fears :  he  came  once 
to  London  on  some  treasury  business,  the  day  before  the  common  hall  was  to  meet  in  the 
City;  so  the  spies  that  were  employed  to  bring  news  from  all  comers  came  to  him,  and 
assured  him  that  it  was  resolved  next  day  to  ms^e  use  of  the  noise  of  that  meeting,  and  to 
seixe  on  the  Tower,  and  do  all  such  things  as  oould  be  managed  by  a  popular  fiury.  The 
advertisements  came  to  him  from  so  many  hands,  that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  there  was 
somewhat  in  it.  Some  pressed  him  to  send  soldiers  into  the  Tower  and  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  City.  He  would  not  take  the  ahum  so  hot,  but  he  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  be  on  his  guard ;  and  he  ordered  some  companies  to  be  drawn  up  in  Covent  Garden 
and  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields :  and  he  had  two  hundred  men  ready,  and  baiges  prepared  to 
cany  them  to  the  Tower,  if  there  should  have  been  the  least  shadow  of  tumult.  But  he 
would  not  seem  to  fear  a  disorder  too  much,  lest  perhaps  that  nught  have  produced  one. 
Yet  after  all  thcr  affiightening  stories  that  had  been  brought  him,  ihe  next  day  passed  over 
▼eiy  calmly,  it  not  appearing  by  the  least  circumstance  tihat  anything  was  designed  besides 
the  business  for  which  the  common  hall  was  summoned.  He  often  reflected  on  this  matter : 
those  mercenary  spies  are  Tery  offidous,  that  they  may  deserve  their  pay,  and  they  shape  their 
story  to  the  tempers  of  those  whom  they  serve ;  and  to  such  creatures,  and  to  their  false 
inteUigenoe,  I  imputed  a  great  deal  of  the  jealousy  thai  I  found  the  king  possessed  with. 
Both  the  dukes  went  now  beyond  sea,  and  that  enmity  which  was  more  secret  before,  and 
was  covered  with  a  court  civility,  did  now  break  out  open  and  barefaced.  But  it  seemed 
that  the  duke  of  York  had  preTailed  with  the  king  not  to  call  the  parliament  that  winter,  in 
hope  that  the  heat  the  nation  was  in  would  with  the  help  of  some  time  grow  cooler,  and 
that  the  party  that  b^an  now  to  declare  more  openly  for  the  right  of  succession  would  gain 
ground.  There  was  idso  a  pretended  discoyery  now  ready  to  break  out,  which  the  duke 
might  be  made  believe  would  carry  off  the  plot  from  the  piqnsts,  and  cast  it  on  the  oontrary 
party. 

Dangerii^d,  a  subtle  and  dexterous  man,  who  had  gone  through  all  the  shapes  and  prao- 
tioes  of  roguery,  and  in  particular  was  a  frJse  coiner,  undertook  now  to  coin  a  plot  for  the 
ends  of  the  papists.  He  was  in  jail  for  debt,  and  was  in  an  ill  intrigue  with  one  Collier  a 
popish  midwife,  who  had  a  great  share  oi  wit,  and  was  abandoned  to  lewdness.  She  got 
him  to  be  faion|^t  out  of  prison,  and  carried  him  to  the  countess  of  Powis,  a  sealous,  manag- 
ing papist.  He,  after  he  had  laid  matters  with  her,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  got  into  aU 
companies,  and  mixed  with  the  hottest  men  of  the  tovni,  and  studied  to  engage  others  with 
himself  to  swear,  that  they  had  been  invited  to  accept  of  comnussions,  and  that  a  new  fonn 
of  government  was  to  be  set  up,  and  that  the  king  and  the  royal  femily  were  to  be  sent  away. 
He  was  carried  with  this  story  first  to  the  duke  and  then  to  the  king,  and  had  a  weekly 
allowance  oi  money,  and  was  very  kindly  used  by  many  of  that  side ;  so  that  a  whii^r  ran 
about  town,  that  some  extraordinary  tlidng  would  quickly  break  out ;  and  he,  having  some 
correspondenoe  with  one  colonel  Mansel,  made  up  a  bundle  of  seditious,  but  ill-contrived 
ietteia,  and  laid  them  in  a  dark  corner  of  his  room ;  and  then  some  searchers  were  sent  from 
the  Custom  House  to  look  for  some  forbidden  goods,  which  they  heard  were  in  Mansel's 
chamber.  There  were  no  goods  found,  but  as  it  was  laid  they  found  that  bundle  of  letters ; 
and  upon  that  a  great  noise  was  made  of  a  discovery.  But,  upon  enquiry,  it  appeared  the 
letters  were  counterfeited,  and  the  forger  of  them  was  suspected ;  so  they  searched  into  all  Dan- 
gerfield's  hannts,  and  in  one  of  them  they  found  a  paper  that  contained  the  scheme  of  this 
whole  fiction,  which  because  it  was  fonnd  in  a  meal-tub,  came  to  be  called  the  Meal4ub  Plot. 
Dangerfield  was  upon  that  dapped  up,  and  he  soon  after  confessed  how  the  whole  matter 
was  laid  and  managed :  in  whidii  it  is  very  probable  he  mixed  much  of  his  own  invention 
with  truth,  for  he  vras  a  profligate  liar.  IHiis  was  a  great  disgrace  to  the  popish  party,  and 
the  king  snffsred  much  by  the  countenance  he  had  given  him.  Hie  eark  id.  Essex  and 
HaKfifcx  were  set  down  in  the  scheme  to  be  sworn  against  with  the  rest. 

Upon  this  they  pieseed  the  king  vehemently  to  call  a  parliament  immediately.    But  the 
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king  thought  that  if  a  parliament  ahonld  meet  while  all  men's  spirits  were  sharpened  by  fhiB 
new  disoovery,  he  would  find  them  in  wone  temper  than  ever.  When  the  king  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  do  that,  lord  Easex  left  the  treasuiy.  The  king  was  very  uneasy  at  this. 
But  lord  Essex  was  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  meddle  in  that  post  more,  mnoe  a  paHia- 
ment  was  not  called ;  yet,  at  the  king^s  earnest  desire,  he  continued  for  some  time  to  go  to 
council.  Lord  Halifax  fell  ill,  much  from  a  vexation  of  mind :  his  spirits  were  oppressed,  a 
deep  melancholy  seizing  him ;  for  a  fortnight  together  I  was  once  a  day  with  him,  and  found 
then  that  he  had  deep  impressions  of  religion  on  him.  Some  foolish  people  gave  it  out  that 
he  was  mad ;  but  I  never  knew  him  so  near  a  state  of  true  wisdom  as  he  was  at  that  time. 
He  was  much  troubled  at  the  king's  forgetting  his  promise  to  hold  a  parliament  that  wintw, 
and  expostulated  severely  upon  it  with  some  that  were  sent  to  him  from  the  king.  He  was 
offered  to  be  made  secretary  of  state,  but  he  refused  it.  Some  gave  it  out  that  he  pretended 
to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was  uneasy  when  that  was  denied  him ;  but  he  said  to 
me  that  it  was  offered  to  hun,  and  he  had  refused  it.  He  did  not  love,  he  said,  a  new  scene, 
nor  to  dine  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  thirty-six  dishes  of  meat  on  his  table.  He  likewise 
saw  that  lord  Essex  had  a  mind  to  be  again  there,  and  he  was  confident  he  was  better  fitted 
for  it  than  he  himself  was.  My  being  much  with  him  at  that  time  was  reflected  on :  it  was 
said  I  had  heightened  his  disaffection  to  the  court.     I  was  with  him  only  as  a  divine. 

The  court  went  on  in  their  own  pace.  Lord  Tweedale  being  then  at  London  moved  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  that  it  would  be  more  honourable,  and  more  for  the  duke's  (of  York's)  interest, 
instead  of  living  beyond  sea,  to  go  and  live  in  Scotland.  Lord  Peterborough  went  imme- 
diately with  it  to  the  king,  who  approved  of  it.  So  notice  was  given  the  duke,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  meet  the  king  at  Nevonarket  in  October.  Lord  Tweedale  saw  that,  since  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  had  lost  his  credit  with  the  .king,  duke  Lauderdale  would  again  be  con- 
tinued in  his  posts,  and  that  he  would  act  over  his  former  extravagances ;  whereas  he 
reckoned  that  this  would  be  checked  by  the  duke's  going  to  ScotUnd,  and  that  he  would 
study  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  that  nation,  and  bring  things  among  them  into  order 
and  temper.  The  duke  met  the  king  at  Newmarket  as  it  was  ordered ;  but  upon  that  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  yet  president  of  the  council,  though  he  had  quite  lost  idl  his 
interest  in  the  king,  called  a  council  at  Whitehall^  and  represented  to  them  the  danger  the 
king  was  in  by  the  duke's  being  so  near  him,  and  pressed  the  council  to  represent  this  to  the 
king.  But  ihey  did  not  agree  to  it.  And  upon  tiie  king^s  coming  to  London  he  was  turned 
out,  and  lord  Roberts,  made  then  earl  of  Radnor,  was  made  lord  preddent. 

The  duke  went  to  Scotland  soon  after :  and  upon  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  grew  im- 
patient, when  he  found  he  was  still  to  be  kept  beyond  sea.  He  begged  the  king^s  leave  to 
return ;  but  when  he  saw  no  hope  of  obtaining  it,  he  came  over  without  leave.  The  king 
upon  that  would  not  see  him,  and  required  luxn  to  go  back ;  on  which  his  friends  were 
divided.  Some  advised  him  to  comply  with  the  king's  pleasure ;  but  he  gave  himself  fatally 
up  to  the  lord  Shaftesbur/s  conduct,  who  put  him  on  all  the  methods  imaginable  to  make 
himself  popular.  He  went  round  many  parts  of  England,  pretending  it  was  for  hunting  and 
horse  matches,  many  thousands  coming  together  in  most  places  to  see  him ;  so  that  this 
looked  like  the  mustering  up  the  force  of  the  party,  but  it  really  weakened  it.  Many  grew 
jealous  of  the  design,  and  fancied  here  was  a  new  civil  war  to  be  raised.  Upon  this  they 
joined  in  with  the  duke's  party.  Lord  Shaftesbury  set  also  on  foot  petitions  for  a  parliament, 
in  order  to  the  securing  the  king^s  person  and  the  protestant  religion.  These  were  carried 
about  and  signed  in  many  places,  notwithstanding  the  king  set  out  a  proclamation  against 
them.  Upon  that  a  set  of  counter  petitions  was  promoted  by  the  court,  expressing  an 
abhorrence  of  all  seditious  practices,  and  referring  the  time  of  calling  a  parliament  wholly  to 
the  king.  There  were  not  such  numbers  that  joined  in  the  petitions  for  the  parliament  as 
had  been  expected,  so  this  showed  rather  the  weakness  than  the  strength  of  the  party ;  and 
many  well  meaning  men  began  to  dislike  those  practices,  and  to  apprehend  that  a  change  of 
government  was  designed. 

Some  made  a  reflection  on  that  whole  method  of  proceeding,  which  may  deserve  well  to 
be  remembered.  In  the  intervals  of  parliament,  men  that  complain  of  the  government  by 
keeping  themselves  in  a  biiUen  and  quiet  state,  and  avoiding  ciJmiIs  and  public  assemblies. 
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grow  thereby  the  stronger  and  more  capable  to  make  a  stand  when  a  pariiament  comes ; 
whereas  by  their  forming  of  parties  out  of  parliament,  unless  in  order  to  the  managing  of 
elections,  they  do  both  expose  themselves  to  much  danger,  and  bring  an  ill  character  on  their 
deagns  over  the  nation,  which  naturally  loves  parliamentary  cures,  but  is  jealous  of  aU  other 
methods. 

.  The  king  was  now  wholly  in  the  duke's  interest,  and  resolved  to  pass  that  winter  without 
a  parliament.  Upon  which  the  lords  Russel  and  Cavendish,  sir  Henry  CapeL,  and  Mr. 
Powel,  four  of  the  new  councillors,  desired  to  be  excused  from  their  attendance  in  council. 
Several  of  those  who  were  put  in  the  Admiralty  and  in  other  commissions  desired  likewise 
to  be  dismissed.  With  this  the  king  was  so  highly  ofiended,  that  he  became  more  sullen 
and  intractable  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

The  men  that  governed  now  were  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  lord  Hyde,  and  Grodolphin. 
The  last  of  these  was  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  fiimily  in  Cornwsdl,  that  had  been  bred 
about  the  king  from  a  page,  and  was  now  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  belonged 
to  the  court.  He  was  ^e  most  silent  and  modest  man  that  was  perhaps  ever  bred  in  a 
court.  He  had  a  dear  apprehension,  and  dispatched  business  with  great  method,  and  with 
so  mudi  temper  that  he  had  no  personal  enemies ;  but  his  silence  begot  a  jealousy,  which 
has  hung  long  upon  him.  His  notions  were  for  the  court ;  but  his  incorrupt  and  sincere 
way  of  managing  the  concerns  of  the  treasury  created  in  all  people  a  very  high  esteem  for 
him.  He  loved  gaming  the  most  of  any  man  of  business  I  ever  knew,  and  gave  one  reason 
for  it :  because  it  delivered  him  from  the  obligation  to  talk  much.  He  had  true  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  was  free  from  all  vanity,  and  never  heaped  up  wealth ;  so  that 
all  things  being  laid  together,  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  and  wisest  men  that  has  been 
employed  in  our  time.  And  he  has  had  much  of  the  confidence  of  four  of  our  succeeding 
princes*. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  eighty  the  duke  had  leave  to  come  to  England ;  and  continued 
about  the  king  till  the  next  winter  that  the  parliament  was  to  sit.  Foreign  affiiirs  seemed  to 
be  foigotten  by  our  court.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  projected  an  alliance  against  France, 
and  most  of  the  Grerman  princes  were  much  diiposed  to  come  into  it ;  for  the  French  had  set 
up  a  new  court  at  Metz,  in  which  many  princes  were,  under  the  pretence  of  dependencies 
and  some  old  forgotten  or  foiged  titles,  judged  to  belong  to  the  new  French  conquests.  This 
was  a  mean  as  well  as  a  perfidious  practice,  in  which  the  court  of  France  raised  much  more 
jealousy  and  hatred  against  themselves  than  could  ever  be  balanced  by  such  small  accesnons 
as  were  adjudged  by  that  mock  court.  The  earl  of  Sunderland  entered  into  a  particular 
confidence  wi^  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  he  managed  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Sidney,  who  was 
sent  envoy  to  Holland.    The  prince  seemed  confident  that  if  England  would  come  heartily 

*  Sidney  Godolphin  wm  a  naiixt  of  CorawaU,  and  he  kii  sapport,  whioh  he  thought  would  bo  acqniTCd  If  he 
iMd  hit  education  concluded  at  Oxford.  In  1661  he  was  could  bo  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Thii 
a  leptetcntatiTe  of  Heltton  ;  and  the  loyalty  of  bis  family  convenion  was  eren  at  one  time  hoped ;  for  the  earl  of 
probaU J  obtained  him  the  officM  of  a  page  and  afterwards  Dartmouth  relates,  that  Ellis,  one  of  the  four  popish 
groom  of  tbe  royal  bedchamber.  The  earl  of  Dartmouth  bishops  in  James  the  Seoond*s  reign,  told  sir  Tbomas 
says,  that  when  Qodolphin  was  CharWs  page,  the  latter  Dyke  there  was  some  doubt  of  Godolphin's  being  a  pro- 
sketched  his  disneter  rery  pithily ;  a  character  he  main,  testant,  and  that  masses  were  said  daily  in  the  kiu^s 
tained  throng^  lilix  **  He  k,"  said  the  king,  *^  nerer  m  chapel  for  his  eouTersion.  To  which  sir  Thomas  repli^ 
the  WET,  nor  9ui  of  the  way."  He  very  perqncaciously  ''  If  he  is  in  doubt  with  you,  he  is  out  of  doubt  witb  me.** 
anticipated  the  king's  wishes,  xnth  which  he  readily  com-  His  continuing  to  be  in  favour  with  the  exiled  queen 
plied ;  hat  most  other  persons  thought  he  was  morose—  arose  probably  from  his  voting  for  a  regency,  in  opposition 
SB  opinioii  which  they  probably  formed  from  his  remark-  to  those  who  voted  for  William  the  Third  assuming  the 
•hie  tacitiimity.  Although  he  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  crown,  in  1689.  Yet  William  employed  him,  as  did  his 
the  duke  of  York,  yet,  upon  the  latter's  accession  to  the  successor  Anne.  The  latter,  it  is  well  known,  had  loved 
throne,  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen ;  and  him  during  their  youthful  years,  but  the  policy  of  our 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth  says,  she  esteemed  and  trusted  government  would  not  permit  their  marriage.  His  in- 
thb  neUemaa  mora  than  any  of  her  court,  and  that  he  tegrity  is  proved  by  the  foct,  that  though  connected  with 
eoBtintied  to  correspond  with  her  after  the  Revolution  by  the  treasury  for  thirty  years,  nine  of  which  he  was  its  pro- 
the  agency  of  the  countess  of  Lichfield,  although  Mr.  mier,  he  died  comparatively  poor.  The  evidence  of  his 
Caaar,  of  Hertfordshire,  was  imprisoned  for  nying  so  in  unambitious  naturo  is,  that  it  required  much  persuasion 
the  hooee  of  commons.— (Oxford  ed.  of  this  woriL)  It  to^btain  his  consent  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  to 
Is  tnso  that  James  had  desired  Godolphin's  removal  from  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  died  in  1712,  uid  was  interrod 
the  eooneilt  of  hii  brother,  (Claieadon  Correspondence,  i.  in  Westminster  Abbey.— >Wood*f  Faiti  Ozon. ;  Nobhi*s 
48) ;  jet  ha  idmSrad  his  integrity,  and  eaniMtly  desired  Coat,  of  Gndnger. 
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into  it,  a  strong  confederacy  mi^t  then  hare  been  formed  against  France.  Yaa  Benning 
was  then  in  England,  and  he  wrote  to  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  that  they  conid  not  depend 
on  the  fiuth  or  assistance  of  England.  He  assured  them  the  court  was  still  in  the  French 
interest.  He  also  looked  on  the  jealousy  between  the  court  and  the  country  party  as  thai 
so  high,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  heal  matters  so  as  to  encourage  tiie  king  to 
enter  into  any  alliance  that  might  draw  on  a  war :  for  the  king  seemed  to  set  that  up  for  a 
maxim,  that  his  going  into  a  war  was  the  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  parliament, 
and  was  firmly  reeolyed  against  it.  Yet  the  project  of  a  league  was  formed :  and  the  king 
seemed  inclined  to  go  into  it  as  soon  as  matters  could  be  well  adjusted  at  home. 

There  was  this  year  at  midsummer  a  new  practice  begun  in  the  city  of  London  that  pro- 
duced very  ill  consequences.  The  city  of  London  has  by  charter  the  shriTslty  of  Middlesex, 
as  well  as  of  the  city ;  and  the  two  sheriff  were  to  be  chosen  on  midsummer  day.  But  the 
common  method  had  been  for  the  lord  mayor  to  name  one  of  the  sheriffii  by  driiJdng  to  him 
on  a  public  occasion ;  and  that  nomination  was  commonly  confirmed  by  the  Common  Hall, 
and  ^en  they  named  the  other  sheriff.  The  truth  was,  tiie  way  in  which  the  sherifis  Uved 
made  it  a  charge  of  about  5000/.  a-year ;  so  they  took  little  care  about  it,  but  only  to  find 
men  that  would  bear  the  charge :  which  rec(Hnmended  them  to  be  chosen  aldermen  upon 
the  next  vacancy,  and  to  rise  up  according  to  their  standing  to  the  mayoralty,  which  gene- 
rally went  in  course  to  the  senior  alderman.  When  a  person  was  set  up  to  be  sheriff  that 
would  not  serve,  he  compounded  the  matter  for  400/.  fine.  All  juries  were  returned  by  the 
8heri£& ;  but  they  commonly  left  that  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  under-sheriff-:  so  it  was 
now  pretended  that  it  was  necessary  to  look  a  little  more  carefully  after  this  matter. 
The  under-sherifis  were  generally  attorneys,  and  might  be  easily  brought  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  court ;  so  it  was  proposed  that  the  sfaenfla  should  be  chosen  with  more  care,  not 
so  much  that  they  might  keep  good  tables,  as  that  they  should  return  good  juries.  The 
person  to  whom  the  present  mayor  had  drunk  was  set  aside,  and  Bethel  and  Cornish  were 
chosen  sherifis  for  the  ensuing  year.  Bethel  was  a  man  of  knowledge,  and  had  written  a 
very  judicious  book  of  the  interests  of  princes ;  but  as  he  was  a  known  republican  in  prin- 
ciple, so  he  was  a  sullen  and  wilful  man,  and  turned  from  the  ordinary  way  of  a  sheriff's 
living  into  the  extreme  of  sordidness,  which  yna  very  imacceptable  to  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  proved  a  great  prejudice  to  the  party.  Cornish,  the  other  sheriff,  was  a  plain, 
warm,  honest  man,  and  lived  very  nobly  all  his  year.  The  court  was  very  jealous  of  this, 
and  understood  it  to  be  done  on  design  to  pack  juries ;  so  that  the  party  ^ould  be  always 
safe,  whatever  they  might  engage  in.  It  was  said  that  the  king  would  not  have  common 
justice  done  him  hereafter  agauost  any  of  them,  how  guilty  soever.  The  setting  up  Bethel 
gave  a  great  colour  to  this  j^ousy ;  for  it  was  said  he  had  expressed  his  approving  the  late 
king^s  death  in  very  indecent  terms.  These  two  persons  had  never  before  received  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  church,  being  independents ;  but  they  did  it  now  to  qualify  themselves  for  this 
office,  which  gave  great  advantages  against  the  whole  party.  It  was  sud  that  the  serving 
an  end  was  a  good  resolver  of  all  cases  of  conscience,  and  purged  all  scruples*. 

Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  winter  of  eighty,  in  which  the  king  resolved  to  hold  a 
session  of  parliament.  He  sent  the  duke  to  Scotland  a  few  days  before  their  meeting ;  and 
upon  that  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  declared  openly  for  the  exclusion,  and  so  did  lord  Sun- 
derland and  Qodolphin.  Lord  Sunderland  assured  all  people  that  the  king  was  teBfAved  to 
settle  matters  with  his  parliament  on  any  terms,  since  the  interest  of  England  and  the 


*  The  duurtor  of  the  dtf  of  London  ghrae  the  light  of        His  oooki,  with  long  dituae,  their  tnde  foigot : 
electing  the  sheriffs  to  the  dtixens  at  Uige.    It  wm  their        Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot.** 

eonrtety  permitted  the  lord  mayor  to  elect  one  bj  pledging  He  wrote  the  following  works :— 1 .  "The  Taterast  oi 

his  health ;  but  such  coortesj  would  not  render  his  choice  ^^  Princae  and  States  of  Euivpe.**    At  the  end  is  a  aw- 

Iqpl.     A  sheriff  so  elected  would  be  puzzled  to  justify  his  „ti^  of  the  chief  occunencea  in  the  parliament  wlueh  aat 

title  in  answer  to  a  ^tio  warranto,  ^^^g^  the  protectorate  of  Richaid  CromwelL     2.  •«  0»>- 

The  meanness  of  SUngsby  Bethel,  one  of  the  sherifis  Ber?»tions  on  a  Letter  written  by  the  D.  of  K**     And  S 

mentioned  in  the  text,  is  thus  satirized  by  Dryden,  in  his  u  f^^^  World*a  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cnuwell.'* 
«  Absalom  and  Aichitophel ;"—  Heniy  Cornish,  the  co-sheriff  with  Bethel,  was  mar- 

dcred  under  a  legal  form  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  tho 

•*  Chaste  were  his  ceUars,  and  his  shrieval  board  Beooad,  for  hb  acti^ty  in  nniawlling  the  popaah  plot.— 

Thegroaaneflsofadtyfeastabhoo^d;  State  Trials;  Biopaphia Britsnnka. 
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of  Europe  made  a  league  against  France  indi^nsably  neceasaiy  at  that  time,  vriach  oould 
not  be  done  without  a  good  understanding  at  home.  Lord  SunderUmd  sent  lord  Anan  for 
me.  I  declined  this  new  acquaintance  as  much  as  I  oould,  but  it  oould  not  be  aToided.  He 
seemed  then  very  zealous  for  a  happj  settlement.  And  this  I  owe  him  in  justice,  that 
though  he  went  off  from  the  measures  he  was  in  at  that  time,  yet  he  still  continued  person* 
ally  kind  to  myself.  Now  the  great  point  was,  whether  the  limitations  should  be  accepted 
and  treated  about,  or  the  exclusion  be  pursued.  Lord  Halifiix  assured  me,  that  any  limita- 
tions whatsoever  that  should  leare  the  title  of  king  to  the  duke,  though  it  should  be  little 
more  than  a  mere  title,  might  be  obtained  of  the  king ;  but  that  he  was  positive  and  fixed 
agidnst  the  exclusion.  It  is  true,  this  was  in  a  great  measure  imputed  to  his  management, 
and  that  he  had  wrought  the  king  up  to  it*. 

The  most  specious  handle  for  recommending  the  limitations  was  this :  the  duke  declared 
openly  against  them ;  so  if  the  king  should  have  agreed  to  them,  it  must  have  occasioned  a 
breach  between  him  and  the  duke.  And  it  seemed  to  be  veiy  desirable  to  have  them  onoe 
ML  out ;  since,  as  soon  as  that  was  brought  about,  the  king  of  his  own  accord  and  for  his 
own  security  might  be  moved  to  promote  the  exclusion,  llie  truth  is,  lord  Halifax's  hatred 
of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  his  vanity  in  desiring  to  have  his  own  notion  preferred, 
diarpened  him  at  that  time  to  much  indecency  in  his  whole  deportment.  But  the  party 
depended  on  the  hopes  that  lady  Portsmouth  and  lord  Sunderland  gave  them.  Many  meet- 
ings were  appointed  between  lord  Hahfiuc  and  some  leading  men  :  in  which  as  he  tried  to 
divert  them  from  the  exclusion,  so  they  studied  to  persuade  him  to  it,  both  without  effect. 
The  majority  had  engaged  themselves  to  promote  the  exclusion ;  lord  Russel  moved  it  first 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  seconded  by  Capel,  Montague,  and  Winnington.  Jones 
came  into  the  house  a  few  days  after  this,  and  went  with  great  zeal  into  itt.  Jenkins,  now 
made  secretary  of  state  in  Coventr/s  place,  was  the  chi^  manager  for  the  court.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  exemplary  life,  and  considerably  learned ;  but  he  was  dull  and  slow.  He  was 
suspected  of  leaning  to  popery,  though  very  uigustly ;  but  he  was  set  on  every  punctOio  of 
the  church  of  England  to  superstition,  and  was  a  great  assertor  of  the  divine  right  of 
mcmarchy,  and  was  for  carrying  the  prerogative  high.  He  neither  spoke  nor  wrote  well ; 
but  being  so  eminent  for  the  most  courtly  qualifications,  other  matters  were  the  more  easily 
dispensed  with.  All  his  speeches  and  arguments  against  the  exclusion  were  heard  with 
indignation,  so  the  biU  was  brought  into  the  house.  It  was  moved  by  those  who  opposed 
it,  that  the  duke's  daughters  might  be  named  in  it,  as  the  next  in  the  succession ;  but  it  was 
said  that  was  not  necessary,  for  since  the  duke  was  only  personally  disabled,  as  if  he  had 
been  actually  dead,  that  carried  the  succession  over  to  his  daughters.  Yet  this  gave  a 
jealousy,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  keep  that  matter  still  undetermined ;  and  that  upon  another 
occasion  it  might  be  pretended,  that  the  disabling  the  duke  to  succeed  did  likewise  disable 
him  to  derive  that  right  to  others  which  was  thus  cut  off  in  himself.  But  though  they 
would  not  name  the  duke's  daughters,  yet  they  sent  such  assurances  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
that  nothing  thus  proposed  could  be  to  his  prejudice,  that  he  believed  them,  and  declared  his 
desire  that  the  king  would  fully  satisfy  his  parliament.  The  States  sent  over  memorials  to 
the  king,  pressing  him  to  consent  to  the  exclusion.  The  prince  did  not  openly  appear  in 
this;  but,  it  htang  managed  by  Fagel,  it  was  understood  that  he  approved  of  it ;  and  this 

"  Sir  J.  Rerenbj  and  other  ftnthoritSet  ftillj  rapport  the  parliaioent,  and  a  desire  tliat  tbe  king  \foiild  change  rach 

BanatiTe  in  the  tekt*  •■  to  tiie  pnnncrters  and  opponenta  cooneiUon  ai  the  house  of  oommens  abould  request, 
af  the  bill  of  ezduaion.     It  will  ever  remain  a  redeeming        f  This  strenuous  advocate  of  the  exclusion  did  not  long 

leature  in  the  character  of  Charles,  that  no  influence  of  survive  this  period.   -He  died  at  Hampden,  in  Bucking- 

interest  or  love  could  shake  him  from  sup^KMrting  his  bro-  hamshire,  owing  to  sleeping  in  damp  sheets.    A  near  relar 

ther.    The  ooumons  offered  to  pay  his  debts  ai^  promote  tive  of  sir  Williun,  lord  Trevor,  told  Mr.  speaker  Onslow 

Us  fiiveuito  pofilios,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  tried  all  that  it  was  oonsiderad  fortunate  he  died  at  this  period,  for 

her  seductive  arts ;  but  in  vain.     **  There  were  many  he  was  {oivy  to  the  designs  of  lord  William  Russel  and 

who  believed  the  king  would  be  tempted  to  comply  ;*'  but  his  partisans ;  and  being  dangerous  to  the  court  on  aocouiA 

the  eaii  of  Hali&z  aesmred  sir  J<^n  Beresby,  there  was  of  his  superior  abilities,  woidd  probably  have  been  treated 

Bet  the  least  probability  that  he  would,  for  that  it  waa  like  with  particular  severity,  and  being  of  a  timid  nature  he 

*4bda%  a  man  nsoney  to  cut  off  his  nose.-— {Memoirs,  might  have  made    confessions   bjurious   to  his  friends 

l(y9.)     It  is  to  be  observed  that,  coupled  with  the  duke's  and  his  own  character.— Onslow's  Note  in  Oxford  ed.  of 

ezdoBon  were  an  act  for  the  more  frequent  meetings  of  this  work. 
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created  a  hatred  in  the  duke  to  him,  which  was  never  to  be  removed.  Lord  Sunderland 
bf  Sidne/s  means  engaged  the  States  into  it,  and  he  fancied  it  might  have  some  effect. 

The  bill  of  exclusion  was  quickly  brouglit  up  to  the  lords.  The  earls  of  Essex  and  Shaftes- 
bury argued  most  for  it ;  and  the  eaii  of  Halifax  was  the  champion  on  the  other  nde.  He 
gained  great  honour  in  the  debate,  and  had  a  visible  superiority  to  lord  Shaftesbury  in  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  house :  and  that  was  to  him  triumph  enough.  In  conclusion,  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  upon  the  first  reading.  The  country  party  brought  it  nearer  an  equality 
than  was  imagined  they  could  do,  considering  the  king's  earnestness  in  it,  and  that  the  whole 
bench  of  the  bishops  was  against  it.  The  commons  were  inflamed  when  they  saw  the  fate 
of  their  bill.  They  voted  an  address  to  the  king  to  remove  lord  Halifiix  from  his  counsels 
and  presence  for  ever ;  which  was  an  unparliamentary  thing,  since  it  was  visible  that  it  was 
for  his  arguing  as  he  did  in  the  house  of  lords,  though  they  pretended  it  was  for  his  advising 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament.  But  that  was  a  thin  disguise  of  their  anger.  Yet 
without  destroying  the  freedom  of  debate  they  coidd  not  found  their  address  on  that  which 
was  the  true  cause  of  it.  Russel  and  Jones,  though  formerly  lord  Halifax's  friends,  thought 
it  was  enough  not  to  speak  against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  they  sat  silent.  Some 
called  him  a  papist,  others  said  he  was  an  atheist.  Ghichely,  that  had  married  lus  mother, 
moved  that  I  might  be  sent  for  to  satisfy  the  house  as  to  the  truth  of  his  religion.  I  wish  I 
could  have  said  as  much  to  have  persuaded  them  that  he  was  a  good  Christian  as  that  he 
was  no  papist.  I  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  good  character  in  that  house.  The  first  volume 
of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  was  then  out,  and  was  so  well  received,  that  I  had  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  for  it,  and  was  desired  by  both  to  prosecute  that  work.  The  parlia- 
ment had  made  an  address  to  the  king  for  a  fast  day.  Dr.  Sprat  and  I  were  ordered  to 
preach  before  the  house  of  commons.  My  turn  was  in  the  morning.  I  mentioned  nothing 
relating  to  the  plot  but  what  appeared  in  Coleman's  letters ;  yet  I  laid  open  the  cruelties  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  many  instances  that  happened  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  which  were 
not  then  known;  and  I  aggravated,  though  very  truly,  the  danger  of  faUing  imder  the 
power  of  that  religion.  I  pressed  also  a  mutiuil  forbearance  among  ourselves  in  lesser 
matters.  But  I  insisted  most  on  the  impiety  and  vices  that  had  worn  out  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion, and  all  regard  to  it  among  us.  Sprat  in  the  afternoon  went  further  into  the  belief  of 
the  plot  than  I  had  done.  But  he  insinuated  his  fears  of  their  undutifiilness  to  the  king  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  were  highly  offended  at  him.  So  the  commons  did  not  send  him 
thanks,  as  they  did  to  me ;  which  raised  his  merit  at  court  as  it  increased  the  displeasure 
against  me.  Sprat  had  studied  a  polite  style  much,  but  there  was  little  strength  in  it.  He 
had  the  beginnings  of  learning  laid  well  in  him ;  but  he  has  allowed  himself  in  a  course  of 
flome  years  in  much  sloth  and  too  many  liberties. 

The  king  sent  many  messages  to  the  house  of  commons,  presrang  for  a  supply :  first  for 
preserving  Tangier,  he  being  then  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Fez,  which  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tance put  him  to  much  charge ;  but  chiefly,  for  enabli^  him  to  go  into  alliances  necessary 
for  the  common  preservation. 

The  house  upon  that  made  a  long  representation  to  the  king  of  the  dangers  that  both  he 
and  they  were  in,  and  assiured  him  they  would  do  everything  that  he  could  expect  of  them^ 
as  soon  as  they  vrere  well  secured :  by  which  they  meant,  as  soon  as  the  exclusion  should 
pass,  and  that  bad  ministers  and  ill  judges  should  be  removed.  They  renewed  their  address 
against  lord  HalifjEuc,  and  made  addresses  both  against  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  soon  after 
made  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  against  lord  Clarendon  and  Hyde,  as  men  inclined  to  popery. 
Hyde  spoke  so  vehemently  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  suspicions  of  popery,  that  he  cried 
in  his  speech ;  and  Jones,  upon  the  score  of  old  friendship,  got  the  words  relating  to  popeiy 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  address  against  him.  The  commons  also  impeached  several  of  the 
judges,  and  Mr.  Seymour.  The  judges  were  accused  for  some  illegal  cluurges  and  judgments ; 
and  Seymour,  for  corruption  and  mal-administration  in  the  office  of  tr^urer  of  the  navy. 
They  impeached  Scroggs  for  high  treason ;  but  it  was  viable  that  the  matters  objected  to 
him  were  only  misdemeanors.  So  the  lords  rejected  the  impeachment,  which  was  carried 
chiefly  by  the  earl  of  Danb/s  party,  and  in  favour  to  him.  The  commons  did  also  mwort 
the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  a  parliament ;  and  because  some  in  their  counter- 
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petitions  had  eipressed  their  abhoiienoe  of  this  practice,  thej  voted  these  abhorrers  to  be 
betrajers  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  They  expelled  one  Withins  out  of  their  house  for 
signing  one  of  these,  though  he  with  great  humility  confessed  his  fault,  and  begged  pardon 
for  it.  Tlie  merit  of  this  raised  him  soon  to  be  a  judge,  for  indeed  he  had  no  other  merit*. 
They  fell  also  on  sir  Gkoige  Je£&eys,  a  furious  declaimer  at  the  bar ;  but  he  was  raised  by 
that,  as  well  as  by  this  prosecution.  The  house  did  likewise  send  their  serjeant  to  many 
parts  of  England  to  bring  up  abhoirers  as  delinquents ;  upon  which  the  right  that  they  had 
to  imprison  any  besides  their  own  members  came  to  be  much  questioned,  since  they  could 
not  receive  an  information  upon  oath,  nor  proceed  against  such  as  refused  to  appear  before 
them.  In  many  places  those  for  whom  they  sent  their  serjeant  refused  to  come  up.  It  was 
found  that  such  practices  were  grounded  on  no  law,  and  were  no  older  than  queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  While  the  house  of  commons  used  that  power  gently,  it  was  submitted  to  in  respect 
to  it ;  but  now  it  grew  to  be  so  much  extended,  that  many  resolved  not  to  submit  to  it. 
The  former  parliament  had  passed  a  very  strict  act  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  which  was  indeed  all  they  did.  It  was  carried  by  an  odd  artifice  in  the  house  of 
lords.  Lord  Qiey  and  lord  Norris  were  named  to  be  the  tellers.  Lord  Norris,  being  a  man 
subject  to  vapours,  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what  he  was  doing ;  so  a  very  fat  lord 
coming  in,  lord  Grey  counted  him  for  ten,  as  a  jest  at  first ;  but,  seeing  lord  Norris  had  not 
observed  it,  he  went  on  with  his  misreckoning  of  ten.  So  it  was  reported  to  the  house,  and 
declared  that  they  who  were  for  the  bill  were  the  majority,  though  it  indeed  went  on  the 
other  side.  And  by  this  means  the  bill  passed.  There  was  a  bold,  forward  man^  Sheridan, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  whom  the  commons  committed,  and  he  moved  for  his  habeas  corpus. 
Some  of  the  judges  were  afiraid  of  th^  house,  and  kept  out  of  the  way ;  but  baron  Weston 
had  the  courage  to  grant  it.  The  session  went  yet  into  a  higher  strain,  for  they  voted  that 
aU  anticipations  on  any  branches  of  the  revenue  were  against  law,  and  that  whosoever  lent 
any  money  upon  the  credit  of  those  anticipations  were  public  enemies  to  the  kingdom. 
Upon  tliis  it  was  said  that  the  parliament  would  neither  supply  the  king  themselves,  nor 
snffer  him  to  make  use  of  his  credit,  which  every  private  man  might  do.  They  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  looked  on  the  revenue  as  a  public  treasure,  that  was  to  be  kept  clear 
of  aU  anticipations,  and  not  as  a  private  estate  that  might  be  mortgaged.  And  they  thought, 
when  all  other  means  of  supply  except  by  parliament  were  stopped,  that  must  certainly 
bring  the  king  to  their  terms.  Yet  the  clamour  raised  on  this,  as  if  they  had  intended  to 
starve  the  king  and  blast  his  credit,  was  a  great  load  on  them ;  and  their  vote  had  no  effect. 
for  the  king  continued  to  have  the  same  credit  that  he  had  before.  Another  vote  went  much 
higher :  it  was  for  an  association,  copied  from  that  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  the  revenge 
ing  the  king's  death  upon  all  papists,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  killed.  The  precedent  of 
that  tune  was  a  specious  colour.  But  this  difference  was  assigned  between  the  two  cases ; 
queen  Elizabeth  was  in  no  danger  but  from  papists ;  so  that  association  struck  a  terror  into 
that  whole  party,  which  did  prove  a  real  security  to  her,  and  therefore  her  ministers  set  it 
on.  But  now  it  was  said  there  were  many  republicans  still  in  the  nation,  and  many  of 
OromweU's  officers  were  yet  alive,  who  seemed  not  to  repent  of  what  they  had  done ;  so 
some  of  these  might  by  this  means  be  encouraged  to  attempt  on  the  king's  life,  presuming 
that  both  the  suspicions  and  revenges  of  it  would  be  cast  upon  the  duke  and  the  papists. 
Great  use  was  made  of  this  to  possess  all  people,  that  this  association  was  intended  to  destroy 
the  king  instead  of  preserving  him. 

There  was  not  much  done  in  the  house  of  lords  after  they  threw  out  the  bill  of  exclusion. 
Lord  Hali&x  indeed  pressed  them  to  go  on  to  limitations ;  and  he  began  with  one,  that  the 
doke  should  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred  miles  out  of  England  during  the  king's  life.  But 
the  house  was  cold  and  backward  in  aU  that  matter.  Those  that  were  really  the  duke's 
firiends  abhorred  all  those  motions,  and  lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  laughed  at  tbem : 

*  £8r  Fnnds  WitUii?  tvis  %  ooutomptible  wretch,  he  ww  muiiumoiiBly  expelled  the  house.     When  on  tho 

When  cslled  upon  by  the  houie  of  commons  to  explain  bench,   his  treatment  of  the  pritonen  tried  before  him 

why  he  had  sided  with  the  court  party  in  reprobating  peti-  are  ample  illustrations  that  cruelty  is  the  assod&te  5f 

tiooing,  he  showed  himself  such  a  sneaking  poltroon,  that,  cowardice. — State  Trials ;   Woolrych's  Memoirs  of  Judge 

••  North  says,  even  his  own  friends  voted  against  him,  and  Jeffreys,  &c. 
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they  were  resolved  to  let  all  lie  in  confusion,  rather  than  hearken  to  anything  beades  the 
exclusion.  The  house  of  commons  seemed  also  to  be  so  set  against  that  project  that  yery 
little  progress  was  made  in  it.  Lord  Essex  made  a  motion,  which  was  agreed  to  in  a  thin 
house ;  but  it  put  an  end  to  all  discourses  of  that  nature.  He  moved,  that  an  association 
should  be  entered  into  to  maintain  those  expedients,  and  that  some  cautionary  towns  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  associators  during  the  king's  life  to  make  them  good  after  his 
death.  The  king  looked  on  this  as  a  deposing  of  himself.  He  had  read  more  in  Davila 
than  in  any  other  book  of  history ;  and  he  had  a  clear  view  into  the  consequences  of  such 
things,  and  looked  on  this  as  worse  than  the  exclusion.  So  that,  as  lord  HalifiEuc  often 
observed  to  me,  this  whole  management  looked  like  a  design  to  unite  the  king  more  entirely 
to  the  duke,  instead  of  separating  him  from  him.  The  king  came  to  think  that  he  himself 
was  levelled  at  chiefly,  though  for  deoency^s  sake  his  brother  only  was  named.  The  truth 
was,  the  leading  men  thought  they  were  sure  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  future  elections,  as 
long  as  popery  was  in  view.  They  fancied  the  king  must  have  a  parliament,  and  money 
from  it  very  soon,  and  that  in  conclusion  he  would  come  in  to  them.  He  was  much  beset 
by  all  the  hungry  courtiers,  who  longed  for  a  bill  of  money.  They  studied  to  persuade  him, 
from  his  f&thei^s  misfortunes,  that  the  longer  he  was  in  yielding,  the  terms  would  grow  the 
higher. 

They  relied  much  on  the  lady  Portsmouth's  interest,  who  did  openly  declare  herself  for 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  they  were  so  careful  of  her,  that  when  one  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  made  to  the  king  for  sending  her  away,  he  could  not  be  heard,  though  at  another 
time  such  a  motion  woidd  have  been  better  entertained.  Her  behaviour  in  tlds  matter  was 
unaccountable.  And  the  duke's  behaviour  to  her  afterwards  looked  more  like  an  acknow- 
ledgment than  a  resentment.  Many  refined  upon  it,  and  thought  she  was  set  on  as  a  decoy 
to  keep  the  party  up  to  the  exclusion,  that  they  might  not  hearken  to  the  limitations.  Tks 
duke  was  assured  that  the  king  would  not  grant  the  one,  and  so  she  was  artificially  managed 
to  keep  them  from  the  other,  to  which  the  king  would  have  consented,  and  of  which  the 
duke  was  most  afraid.  But  this  was  too  fine  :  she  was  hearty  for  the  exclusion ;  of  which 
I  had  this  particular  account  from  Montague,  who  I  believe  might  be  the  person  that  laid 
the  bait  before  her.  It  was  proposed  to  her,  that  if  she  could  bring  the  king  to  the  exclusion, 
and  to  some  other  popular  things,  the  parliament  would  go  next  to  prepare  a  bill  for  securing 
the  king^s  person :  in  which  a  clause  might  be  carried,  that  the  king  might  dedare  the 
successor  to  the  crown,  as  had  been  done  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time.  This  woidd  very 
much  raise  the  king's  authority,  and  would  be  no  breach  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  but 
would  rather  oblige  him  to  a  greater  dependence  on  the  king.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  and 
his  party  would  oertunly  be  for  this  clause,  since  he  could  have  no  prospect  any  other  way ; 
and  he  would  please  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  preferred  by  the  king  to  any  other 
person.  But  since  the  lady  Portsmouth  found  she  was  so  absolutely  the  mistress  of  the 
king's  spirit)  she  might  reckon  that,  if  such  an  act  could  be  carried,  tiie  king  would  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  declare  her  son  his  successor.  And  it  was  suggested  to  her,  that  in  order  to  the 
strengthening  her  son's  interest  she  ought  to  treat  for  a  match  with  the  king  of  France's 
natural  daughter,  now  the  duchess  of  Bourbon.  And  thus  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  she 
were  brought  to  an  agreement  to  carry  on  the  exclusion,  and  that  other  act  pursuant  to  it ; 
and  they  thought  they  were  making  tools  of  one  another  to  carry  on  their  own  ends.  The 
nation  was  po&eessed  with  such  a  distrust  of  the  king,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  think  they 
could  ever  be  brought  to  so  entire  a  confidence  in  him,  as  to  deliver  up  themselves  and  their 
posterity  so  blindfold  into  his  hands.  Montague  assured  me  that  she  not  only  acted  heartily  in 
this  matter,  but  she  once  drew  the  king  to  consent  to  it,  if  she  might  have  had  800,000/.  for 
it ;  and  that  was  afterwards  brought  down  to  600,000/.  But  the  jcidousies  upon  the  king  him- 
self were  such,  that  the  managers  in  the  house  of  commons  durst  not  move  for  giving  money 
till  the  bill  of  exclusion  shoidd  pass,  lest  they  should  have  lost  their  credit  by  such  a  motion. 
And  the  king  would  not  trust  them.  So  near  was  this  point  brought  to  an  agieeniNit,  if 
Montague  told  me  true. 

That  which  reconciled  the  duke  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was,  that  the  king  assored 
him  she  did  all  by  his  order,  that  so  she  might  have  credit  with  the  party  and  see  into  th^ 
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dengns.  Upon  which  the  duke  saw  it  was  necessary  to  believe  this,  or  at  least  to  seem  to 
beUeve  it. 

The  other  great  business  of  this  parliament  was  the  trial  of  the  viscount  of  Stafford,  who 
was  the  younger  son  of  the  old  earl  of  Arundel,  and  so  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  was  a  weak,  but  a  fair  conditioned  man.  He  was  on  ill  terms  with  his  nephe Vs  family : 
and  had  been  guilty  of  great  vices  in  his  youtli,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  the  great  family  of  the  Staffords.  He  thought  the  king  had  not 
rewarded  him  for  his  former  services  as  he  had  deserved ;  so  he  often  voted  against  the  court, 
and  made  great  applications  always  to  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  on  no  good  terms 
with  the  duke ;  for  the  great  consideration  the  court  had  of  his  nepheVs  family  made  him 
to  be  the  most  neglected.  When  Gates  deposed  first  against  him,  he  happened  to  be  out  of 
the  way ;  and  he  kept  out  a  day  longer.  But  the  day  afler  he  came  in,  and  delivered  him- 
self;  which,  considering  the  feebleness  of  his  temper,  and  the  heat  of  that  time,  viras  thought 
a  sign  of  innocence.  Gates  and  Bedlow  swore  he  had  a  patent  to  be  paymaster-general  to 
the  army.  Dugdale  swore  that  he  offered  him  500^.  to  kill  the  king.  Bedlow  had  died  the 
sommer  before  at  Bristol.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  assizes.  North,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  being  there,  he  sent  for  him,  and  by  oath  confirmed  all  that  he  had  sworn 
formerly,  except  ihsii  which  related  to  the  queen  and  to  the  duke.  He  also  denied  upon 
oath  that  any  person  had  ever  practised  upon  him,  or  comipted  him.  His  disowning  some 
of  the  particulars  which  he  had  sworn,  had  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  and  gave  much  credit 
to  his  former  depositions.  I  could  never  hear  what  sense  he  expressed  of  the  other  ill  parts 
of  his  life,  for  he  vanished  soon  out  of  all  men's  thoughts. 

Another  witness  appeared  against  lord  Stafford,  one  Turbervill :  who  swore,  ihai  in  the 
year  seventy-five  the  lord  Stafford  had  taken  much  pains  to  persuade  him  to  kill  the  king. 
He  began  the  proposition  to  him  at  Paris,  and  sent  him  by  the  way  of  Dieppe  over  to  Eng- 
land, telling  him  tiiat  he  intended  to  follow  by  ihe  same  road ;  but  he  wrote  afterwards  to 
him  that  he  was  to  go  by  Calais.  But  he  said  he  never  went  to  see  him  upon  his  coming 
to  England.  Turbervill  swore  the  year  wrong  at  first,  but  upon  recollection  he  went  and 
corrected  that  error.  This  at  such  a  distance  of  time  seemed  to  be  no  great  matter.  It 
seemed  much  stranger,  that  after  such  discourses  once  begun  he  should  never  go  near  the 
lord  Stafford,  and  that  lord  Stafford  should  never  enquire  after  him.  But  there  vras  a  much 
more  material  objection  to  him.  Turbervill,  upon  discourse  with  some  in  St.  Martin's  parish, 
seemed  inclined  to  change  his  religion.  They  brought  him  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  then  their  minister, 
and  he  convinced  him  so  ftiUy  that  he  changed  upon  it.  And  after  that  he  came  often  to 
him,  and  was  chiefly  supported  by  him.  For  some  months  he  was  constantly  at  his  table. 
Uoyd  had  pressed  him  to  recollect  all  that  he  had  heard  among  the  papists,  relating  to  plots 
and  designs  against  the  king  or  the  nation.  He  said  that  which  all  the  converts  at  that 
time  said  often,  that  they  had  it  among  them  that  within  a  very  little  while  their  religion 
would  be  set  up  in  England ;  and  that  some  of  them  said  a  great  deal  of  blood  would  be 
sited  before  it  could  be  brought  about ;  but  he  protested  that  he  knew  no  particulars.  After 
some  months'  dependence  on  Lloyd  he  withdrew  enidrely  from  him,  and  he  sav/  him  no  more 
till  he  appeancd  now  an  evidence  against  lord  Stafford.  Lloyd  was  in  great  difficulties  upon 
that  oocasioQ.  It  had  been  often  declared  that  the  most  solemn  denials  of  witnesses  before 
they  make  discoveries  did  not  at  all  invalidate  tlieir  evidence ;  and  that  it  imported  no  more, 
but  that  they  had  been  so  long  firm  to  their  promise  of  revealing  nothing :  so  that  tliis 
negative  evidence  against  Turbervill  could  have  done  lord  Stafford  no  service.  Gn  the  other 
hand,  considering  tlie  load  that  already  lay  on  lioyd  on  the  account  of  Berry's  business,  and 
that  his  being  a  Uttle  before  this  time  promoted  to  be  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  was  imputed  to 
that,  it  was  visible  that  his  discovering  this  against  Turbervill  would  have  aggravated  those 
censures  and  very  much  blasted  him.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  here  vras  a  justice  to  be  done, 
and  a  service  to  truth,  towards  the  saving  a  man's  life.  And  the  question  was  very  hard  to 
be  determined*.  He  advised  with  all  his  friends,  and  with  myself  in  particular.  The  much 
greater  number  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  alent.     I  said  my  ovm  behaviour  in 

*  Where  was  the  difficulty  ?    Kone  but  %  hcftrtless  man  and  a  poltroon  would  hesitate  to  strive  to  save  the  life  of 
a  miow-creatuie,  though  it  might  injure  their  own  advancement. 
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Stale/s  affair  showed  what  I  would  do  if  I  was  in  that  case ;  but  his  circumstances  were 
very  different ;  so  I  concurred  with  the  rest  as  to  him.  He  had  another  load  on  him :  he  had 
written  a  book  with  very  sincere  intentions,  but  upon  a  very  tender  point ;  he  proposed,  thai 
a  discrimination  should  be  made  between  the  reguUur  priests  that  were  in  a  dependence  and 
under  directions  from  Rome,  and  the  secular  priests  that  would  renounce  the  pope's  deposing 
power  and  his  infallibility.  He  thought  this  would  raise  heats  among  themselves,  and  draw 
censures  from  Rome  on  the  seculars,  which  in  conclusion  might  have  very  good  efibcts.  This 
was  very  plausibly  written,  and  designed  with  great  sincerity ;  but  angry  men  said,  all  this 
was  intended  only  to  take  off  so  much  from  the  apprehensions  that  the  nation  had  of  popery, 
and  to  give  a  milder  idea  of  a  great  body  among  them ;  and  as  soon  as  it  had  that  effbct,  it 
was  probable  that  all  the  missionaries  would  have  leave  given  them  to  put  on  that  disguise^ 
and  to  take  those  discriminating  tests  till  they  had  once  prevailed,  and  then  they  would 
throw  them  off.  Thus  the  most  zealous  man  against  popery  that  I  ever  yet  knew,  and  the 
man  of  the  most  entire  sincerity,  was  so  heavily  censured  at  this  time,  that  it  was  not  thought 
£t,  nor  indeed  safe,  for  him  to  declare  what  he  knew  concerning  Turbervill. 

The  trial  was  very  august :  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  the  lord  high  steward ;  it  con- 
tinued five  days.  On  the  first  day  the  commons  brought  only  general  evidence  to  prove  the 
plot.  Smith  swore  some  things  that  had  been  said  to  him  at  Rome  of  killing  the  king ;  an 
Irish  priest  that  had  been  long  in  Spain  confirmed  many  particulars  in  Oates's  narrative ;  then 
the  witnesses  deposed  all  that  related  to  the  plot  in  general.  To  all  this  lord  Stafford  said  little, 
as  hot  being  much  concerned  in  it ;  only  he  declared  that  he  was  alwa3rB  against  the  pope's 
power  of  deposing  princes.  He  also  observed  a  great  difference  between  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  and  that  which  was  now  on  foot :  that  in  the  former  all  the  chief  conspirators  died  con- 
fessing the  fact,  but  that  now  aU  died  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  their  innocence. 
On  the  second  day  the  evidence  against  himself  was  brought :  he  urged  against  Oates  that  he 
swore  he  had  gone  in  among  them  on  design  to  betray  them ;  so  that  he  had  been  for  some 
years  taking  oaths  and  receiving  sacraments  in  so  treacherous  a  manner,  that  no  credit  could 
be  given  to  a  man  that  was  so  black  by  his  own  confession.  On  the  third  day  he  brought 
his  evidence  to  discredit  the  witnesses :  his  servant  swore  that  while  he  was  at  the  lord 
Aston's,  Dugdale  never  was  in  his  chamber  but  once,  and  that  was  on  the  account  of  a  foot 
race.  Some  deposed  against  Dugdale's  reputation ;  and  one  said  that  he  had  been  practising 
on  himself  to  swear  as  he  should  direct  him.  The  minister  of  the  parish  and  another  gen- 
tleman deposed,  that  they  heard  nothing  from  Dugdale  concerning  the  killing  a  justice  of 
peace  in  Westminster,  which,  as  he  had  sworn,  he  had  said  to  them.  As  to  Turbervill,  who 
had  said  that  the  lord  Stafford  was  at  that  time  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  his  servants  said  they 
never  knew  him  in  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  and  he  himself  affirmed,  he  never  had  one  in  his  whole 
life.  He  also  proved  that  he  did  not  intend  to  come  to  England  by  Dieppe,  for  he  had 
written  for  a  yacht,  which  met  him  at  Calais.  He  also  proved  by  sevend  witnesses  that  both 
Dugdale  and  Turbervill  had  often  said  that  they  knew  nothing  of  any  plot ;  and  that  Tur- 
bervill had  lately  said  he  would  set  up  for  a  witness,  for  none  lived  so  well  as  witnesses  did. 
He  insisted  likewise  on  the  mistake  of  the  year,  and  on  Turbervill^s  never  coming  near  bim 
after  he  came  over  to  England.  The  strongest  part  of  his  defence  was,  that  he  made  it  out 
unanswerably,  that  he  was  not  at  the  lord  Aston's  on  one  of  the  times  that  Dugdale  bad 
fixed  on ;  for  at  that  time  he  was  either  at  Bath,  or  at  Badminton.  For  Dugdale  had  onoe 
fixed  on  a  day,  though  afterwards  he  said  it  was  about  that  time.  Now  that  day  happened 
to  be  the  marquis  of  Worcester's  wedding-day ;  and  on  that  day  it  was  frdly  proved  thai  he 
was  at  Badminton,  that  lord's  house,  not  far  frx>m  Bath.  On  the  fourth  day  proofs  were 
brought  to  support  the  credit  of  the  vritnesses.  It  was  made  out,  that  Dugdale  had  served 
the  lord  Aston  long  and  with  great  reputation.  It  was  now  two  full  years  since  he  began 
to  make  discoveries ;  and  in  all  that  time  they  had  not  found  any  one  particular  to  blemish 
him  witb,  though  no  doubt  they  had  taken  pains  to  examine  into  his  life.  His  publishing 
the  news  of  Godfre/s  death  was  well  made  out,  though  two  persons  in  the  company  had 
not  minded  it.  Many  proo&  were  brought  that  he  was  often  in  lord  Stafford's  company,  of 
which  many  more  affidavits  were  made  after  that  lord's  death.  Two  women  that  were  still 
p^ipists  swore,  that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the.  plot  he  searched  into  many  papers,  and 
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burnt  them.  He  gaye  many  of  these  to  one  of  the  women  to  fling  into  the  fire ;  but  finding  a 
book  of  aocounts  he  laid  tiuit  aade,  saying,  there  is  no  treason  here,  which  imported  that  he 
thought  the  others  were  treasonable.  He  proved  that  one  of  the  witnesses  brought  against 
him  was  so  in&mous  in  all  respects,  that  lord  Stafford  himself  was  convinced  of  it.  He  said 
he  had  only  pressed  a  man,  who  now  appeared  against  him,  to  discover  all  he  knew.  He 
said  at  such  a  distance  of  time  he  might  mistake  as  to  time,  or  a  day,  but  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  things  themselves.  Turbervill  described  both  the  street  and  the  room  in 
Paris  in  which  he  saw  lord  Stafford.  He  found  a  witness  that  saw  him  at  Dieppe,  to  whom 
he  complained  that  a  lord  for  whom  he  looked  had  failed  him ;  and  upon  that  he  said  he 
was  no  good  staff  to  lean  on :  by  which,  though  he  did  not  name  the  lord,  he  believed  he 
meant  lord  Stafford.  Dugdale  and  he  both  confessed  they  had  denied  long  that  they  knew 
anything  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  effect  of  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  to  which  they 
adUiered  long,  of  discovering  nothing.  It  was  also  proved  that  lord  Stafford  was  often  lame, 
which  Turbervill  took  for  the  gout.  On  the  fifth  day  lord  Stafford  resumed  all  his  evidence, 
and  urged  every  particular  very  strongly.  Jones,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  did  on  the 
other  hand  resume  tiie  evidence  against  him  with  great  force ;  he  said  indeed  nothing  for 
supporting  Oates,  for  the  objection  against  him  was  not  to  be  answered.  He  made  it  very 
clear  that  DugdsJe  and  Turbervill  were  two  good  witnesses,  and  were  not  at  all  discredited 
by  anything  that  was  brought  against  them.  When  it  came  to  the  giving  of  judgment, 
above  fifty  of  the  peers  gave  it  against  lord  Stafford,  and  above  thirty  acquitted  him.  Four 
of  the  Howards,  his  kinsmen,  condemned  him.  Lord  Arundel,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk, 
though  in  enmity  with  him,  did  acquit  him.  Duke  Lauderdale  condemned  him ;  and  so  did 
both  the  earis  of  Nottingham  and  Anglesey.  Lord  Halifax  acquitted  him.  Lord  Notting- 
ham, when  he  gave  judgment,  delivered  it  with  one  of  the  best  speeches  he  had  ever  made. 
But  he  oommhted  one  great  indecency  in  it ;  for  he  said,  who  can  doubt  any  longer  that 
London  was  burnt  by  papists ;  though  there  was  uot  one  word  in  the  whole  trial  relating  to 
that  matter.  Lord  Stafford  behaved  himself  during  the  whole  time,  and  at  the  receiving  his 
sentence,  with  much  more  constancy  than  was  expected  from  him. 

Within  two  days  after,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  lords,  desiring  that  the  bishop  of  London 
and  I  might  be  appointed  to  come  to  him.  We  waited  on  him.  His  design  seemed  to  be 
only  to  possess  us  with  an  opinion  of  his  innocence,  of  which  he  made  very  solemn  protestations. 
He  heard  us  speak  of  the  points  in  difference  between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome  with  great 
temper  and  attention.  At  parting,  he  desired  me  to  come  back  to  him  next  day,  for  he  had 
a  mind  to  be  more  particular  with  me.  When  I  came  to  him  he  repeated  the  protestations 
of  his  innocence,  and  said  he  was  confident  the  villany  of  the  witnesses  would  soon  appear ; 
he  did  not  doubt  I  should  see  it  in  less  than  a  year.  I  pressed  him  in  several  points  of  reli- 
gion, and  urged  several  things,  whidi  he  said  he  had  never  heard  before.  He  said  these 
things  on  another  occasion  would  have  made  some  impression  upon  him ;  but  he  had  now 
little  time,  therefore  he  would  lose  none  in  controversy ;  so  I  let  that  discourse  &11.  I  talked 
to  him  of  those  preparations  for  death  in  which  all  Christians  agree.  He  entertained  these 
very  seriously.  He  had  a  mind  to  live,  if  it  was  possible.  He  said  he  could  discover 
nothii^  with  relation  to  the  king's  life,  protesting  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  an  intima- 
tion about  it  that  had  ever  passed  among  them.  But  he  added,  that  he  could  discover  many 
other  things  that  were  more  material  than  anything  that  was  yet  known,  and  for  which  the 
duke  would  never  forgive  him ;  and  of  these,  if  that  might  save  his  life,  he  would  make  a 
full  discovery.  I  stopped  him  when  he  was  going  on  to  particidars ;  for  I  would  not  be  a 
confidant  in  an3rthing  in  which  the  public  safety  was  concerned.  He  knew  best  the  impor- 
tance of  those  secrets,  and  so  he  only  could  judge  whether  it  would  be  of  that  value  as  to 
prevail  with  the  two  houses  to  interpose  with  the  king  for  his  pardon.  He  seemed  to  think 
it  would  be  of  great  use,  chiefly  to  support  what  they  were  then  driving  on  with  relation  to 
the  duke.  He  desired  me  to  speak  to  lord  Essex,  lord  Russel,  and  sir  William  Jones.  I 
brought  him  their  answer  the  next  day ;  which  was,  that  if  he  did  discover  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning the  papists'  designs,  and  more  particularly  concerning  the  duke,  they  would  endea- 
vour that  it  should  not  be  insisted  on,  that  he  must  confess  those  particulars  for  which  he 
waf  judged.     He  asked  me  what  if  he  should  name  some  who  had  now  great  credit,  but  had 
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once  engaged  to  serre  their  deaigiis.  I  said  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  the  dis- 
covering such  disguised  papists,  or  false  protestants.  Yet  upon  this  I  diarged  him  solemnly 
not  to  think  of  redeeming  his  own  life  by  accusing  any  other  falsely,  but  to  tdl  the  truth, 
and  all  the  truth,  as  fSsur  as  the  common  safety  was  concerned  in  it.  As  we  were  discoursing 
of  these  matters  the  earl  of  Carlisle  came  in.  In  his  hearing,  by  lord  Stafford's  leave,  I  went 
over  all  that  had  passed  between  us,  and  did  again  solemnly  adjure  him  to  say  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Upon  this  he  desired  the  eari  of  Carlisle  to  carry  a  message  from  him  to  the 
house  of  lords,  that  whensoever  they  would  send  for  him  he  would  discover  all  that  he  knew. 
Upon  that  he  was  immediately  sent  for.  And  he  began  with  a  long  relation  of  their  first 
consultations  after  the  Restoration,  about  the  methods  of  bringing  in  their  religion,  which 
they  all  agreed  could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  toleration.  He  told  them  of  the  earl  of 
Bristol's  project;  and  went  on  to  tell  who  had  undertaken  to  procure  the  toleration  for 
them ;  and  dien  he  named  the  earl  of  Shafbesbiury.  When  he  named  him  he  was  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  lords  would  hear  no  more  from  him.  It  was  also  given  out,  that  in  this 
I  was  a  tool  of  lord  Halifax's  to  bring  him  thither  to  blast  lord  Shaftesbury.  He  was  sent 
back  to  the  Tower,  and  then  he  composed  himself  in  the  best  vrsj  he  could  to  suffer,  which 
he  did  with  a  constant  and  undisturbed  mind.  He  supped  and  slept  well  the  night  before 
his  execution,  and  died  witliout  any  show  of  fear  or  disorder.  He  denied  all  that  the  wit- 
nesses had  sworn  against  him.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the  plot.  I  was  very  unjustly 
censured  on  both  hands.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  railed  so  at  me  that  I  went  no  more  near 
him.  And  the  duke  was  made  believe  that  I  had  persuaded  lord  Stafford  to  chaige  him, 
and  to  discover  all  he  knew  against  him ;  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  implacable  hatred 
he  showed  on  many  occasions  against  me.  Thus  the  most  innocent  and  best  meant  parts  of 
a  man's  life  may  be  misunderstood  and  liiglily  censured*. 

The  house  of  commons  had  another  business  before  them  in  this  session.  There  was  a 
severe  act  passed  in  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  she  was  highly  provoked  with 
the  seditious  behaviour  of  the  Piuritans,  by  which  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  church 
were  required  to  abjure  the  kingdom  under  the  pain  of  death.  And  for  some  degrees  of  non- 
conformity they  were  adjudged  to  die,  without  the  fovour  of  banishment.  Both  houses 
passed  a  bill  for  repealing  tlus  act.  It  went  indeed  heavily  in  the  house  of  lords ;  for  many 
of  the  bishops,  though  they  were  not  for  puttmg  that  law  in  execution,  which  had  never 
been  done  but  in  one  single  instance,  yet  they  thought  the  terror  of  it  was  of  some  use,  and 
that  the  repealing  it  might  make  the  party  more  insolent.  On  the  day  of  the  prorogation 
the  bill  ought  to  have  b^n  offered  to  tibe  king;  but  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  the  king^s  par- 
ticular order,  withdrew  the  bill.  The  king  had  no  mind  openly  to  deny  it,  but  he  had  leas 
mind  to  pass  it.  So  this  indiscreet  method  was  taken,  which  was  a  high  offence  in  the  clerk 
of  the  crown.  There  was  a  bill  of  comprehension  offered  by  the  episcopal  party  in  the  house 
of  commons,  by  which  the  presb}rterians  would  have  been  taken  into  the  church ;  but,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  people,  their  party  in  the  house  did  not  seem  concerned  to  promote  it :  on 
the  contrary  they  neglected  it.  This  increased  the  jealousy,  as  if  they  had  hoped  thoy  were 
to  near  the  canying  all  before  them,  that  they  despised  a  comprehension.  There  was  no 
great  progress  made  in  this  bill.  But  in  the  morning  before  they  were  prorogued  two  votes 
were  carried  in  the  houae  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  The  one  was,  that  the  laws  made 
against  recusants  ought  not  to  be  executed  against  any  but  those  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
^niat  was  indeed  the  primary  intention  of  the  law ;  yet  all  persons  who  came  not  to  church, 
and  did  not  receive  the  sacrament  once  a  year,  were  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  other 
vote  was,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  house  that  the  laws  against  dissenters  ought  not 

*  William  Howard,  TlBcount  StaiFoid,  was  the  Tietim  was  lost  in  thehouw  of  eommoni,  entiiled,  *'An  Act  for 

selected  by  thoae  who  maintained  tlie  czietence  of  the  roveniog  the  attainder  of  William,  late  Tiacount  Stafford;** 

popish  plot,  upon  whom  to  exhibit,  that  %  majority  of  the  its  preamble  stating,  "  that  it  is  now  manifest  that  he 

hooie  of  lords  supported  that  opinion.     Reresby  says  that  ^died  innocent ;  that  the  testimony  on  which  be  was  con- 

this  nobleman  was  selected  because  he  was  esteemed  of  victed  was  false ;  and  that  it  appears,  by  record  of  the 

weak  mptaty,  and  therefore  **  lees  able  to  labour  his  king's  beneh,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  was  convicted  of 

defence ;  bnt  he  deoeiYed   them  so  far  as  to  plead  his  perjury.**     The  whole  evidence  and  proceodingi  are  gtvea 

cause  to  a  miracle.**     Fivo  years  after  his  execution,  in  the  State  Trials. 
namely,  in  1685,  a  bill  passed  the  house  of  peers,  but 
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to  be  executed.  This  was  thought  a  great  invasion  of  the  legislatore,  wh^i  one  house  pre* 
tended  to  suspend  the  execution  of  laws,  which  was  to  act  like  dictatois  in  the  state ;  for 
they  meant  that  courts  and  juries  should  govern  themselves  by  the  opinion  that  they  now 
gave  ;  which^  instead  of  being  a  kindness  to  the  nonconformists,  raised  a  new  storm  against 
thcan  over  all  the  nation.  When  the  king  saw  no  hope  of  prevailing  with  the  commons  on 
any  other  terms  but  his  granting  the  exclusion,  he  resolved  to  prorogue  the  parliam^it.  And 
it  was  dissolved  in  a  few  da3r8  after,  in  January,  eighty-one. 

The  king  resolved  to  try  a  parliament  onoe  more ;  but  apprehending  that  they  were 
encouraged,  if  not  inflamed,  by  the  city  of  London,  he  summoned  the  next  parliament  to 
meet  at  Ojdord.  It  was  said,  men  were  now  very  bold  about  London  by  their  confidence 
in  the  juries,  that  the  sheriBs  took  care  to  return.  Several  printers  were  indicted  for  scan- 
dalous libels  that  they  had  printed ;  but  the  grand  juries  returned  an  ignoramus  upon  the 
bills  against  them,  on  this  pretence,  that  the  law  only  oondenmed  the  printing  such  libeb 
maliciously  and  seditiously,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  printers  had  any  ill  intentions 
in  what  they  did ;  whereas,  if  it  was  found  that  they  printed  such  libels,  the  construction  of 
law  made  that  to  be  malicious  and  seditious.  The  elections  over  England  for  the  new  par- 
liament went  generally  for  the  same  persons  that  had  served  in  the  former  parliament. 
And  in  many  places  it  was  given  as  an  instruction  to  the  members  to  stick  to  the  bill  of 
exclusion. 

The  king  was  now  very  uneasy ;  he  saw  he  was  desfMsed  all  Europe  over,  as  a  prince  that 
had  neither  treasure  nor  power ;  so  one  attempt  more  was  to  be  made,  which  was  to  be 
managed  chiefly  by  Littleton,  who  was  now  brought  into  the  ccmimiasion  of  the  admiralty. 
I  had  once,  in  a  long  discourse  with  him,  argued  against  the  expedients,  because  they  did 
really  reduce  us  to  the  state  of  a  commonwealth.     I  thought  a  much  better  way  was,  that 
there  should  be  a  protector  declared,  with  whom  the  regal  power  should  be  lodged,  and  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  should  be  the  person.     He  approved  the  notion ;  but  thought  that  the 
title  protector  was  odious,  since  Cromwell  had  assumed  it,  and  that,  therefore,  regent  would 
be  better.    We  dressed  up  a  scheme  of  this  for  nearly  two  hours ;  and  I  dreamed  no  more  of 
it.     But  Bome  days  affcer  he  told  me  the  notion  took  with  some,  and  that  both  lord  Halifax 
and  Seymour  liked  it ;  but  he  wondered  to  And  lord  Sunderland  did  not  go  into  it.    He  told 
me  after  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  but  in  great  secrecy,  that  the  king  himself  liked  it. 
Lord  Nottingham  talked  in  a  general  and  odd  strain  about  it.     He  gave  it  out,  that  the  king 
was  resolved  to  offer  one  expedient,  which  was  beyond  anything  that  the  parliament  could 
have  the  confidence  to  ask.     Littleton  pressed  me  to  do  what  I  could  to  promote  it,  and  said 
that  as  I  was  the  first  that  had  suggested  it,  so  I  should  have  the  honour  of  it,  if  it  proved 
so  snccessful  as  to  procure  the  quieting  of  the  nation.     I  argued  upon  it  with  Jones ;  but  I 
found  they  had  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  to  hearken  to  nothing  but  the  exclusion.     All  the 
doke  of  Monmouth's  party  looked  on  this  as  that  which  must  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes. 
Others  thought,  in  point  of  honour  they  must  go  on  as  they  had  done  hitherto.    Jones  stood 
upon  a  point  of  law,  of  the  inseparableness  of  the  prerogative  from  the  person  of  the  king. 
He  said,  an  in&nt  or  a  lunatic  was  in  a  real  incapacity  of  struggling  with  his  guardians ; 
Imt  that  if  it  was  not  so,  the  law  that  constituted  their  guardians  would  be  of  no  force.     He 
Sttd,  if  the  duke  came  to  be  king,  the  prerogative  would  by  that  vest  in  him ;  and  the  prince 
legent  and  he  must  either  strike  up  a  bargain,  or  it  must  end  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  he 
believed  the  force  of  law  would  give  the  king  the  better  of  it.     It  was  not  to  be  denied  but 
that  there  was  some  danger  in  this ;  but  in  the  ill  circumstances  in  which  we  were,  no  reme- 
dies could  be  proposed  that  were  without  great  inconveniences,  and  that  were  not  liable  to 
nmeh  danger.     In  the  meanwhile,  both  sides  were  taking  all  the  pains  they  could  to  fortify 
their  party ;  and  it  was  very  visible,  that  the  side  which  was  for  the  exclusion  was  likely  to 
be  the  strongest. 

A  few  days  before  the  king  went  to  Oxford,  Fitzharris,  an  Irish  papist,  was  taken  up  for 
framing  a  malicious  and  treasonable  libel  against  the  king  and  his  whole  family.  He  had 
met  with  one  Everard,  who  pretended  to  make  discoveries,  and  as  was  thought,  had  mixed  a 
great  deal  of  fidsehood  with  some  truth ;  but  he  held  himself  in  general  terms,  and  did  not 
descend  to  so  many  particulars  as  the  witnesses  had  done.    Fitzharris  and  he  had  been 
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acquainted  in  France,  so  on  that  confidence  he  showed  him  his  lihel ;  and  he  made  an 
appointment  to  come  to  Eyerard's  chamber,  who  thought  he  intended  to  trepan  him,  and  ao 
had  placed  witnesses  to  overhear  all  that  passed.  Fitxharris  left  the  libel  with  him,  all 
written  in  his  own  hand.  Everard  went  with  the  paper,  and  with  his  witnesses,  and 
informed  against  Fitzharris,  who  npon  that  was  committed.  But  seeing  the  proof  against 
him  was  likely  to  be  full,  he  said  the  libel  was  drawn  by  Everard,  and  only  copied  by  him- 
self:  but  he  had  no  sort  of  proof  to  support  this.  Cornish,  the  sheriff,  going  to  see  him,  he 
desired  he  would  bring  him  a  justice  of  peace,  for  he  could  make  a  great  discovery  of  the 
plot,  far  beyond  all  that  was  yet  known.  Cornish,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  went  and 
acquainted  the  king  with  this ;  for  which  he  was  much  blamed,  for  it  was  said,  by  this 
means  that  discovery  might  have  been  stopped.  But  his  going  first  with  it  to  the  court 
proved  afterwards  a  great  happiness  both  to  himself  and  to  many  others.  The  secretaries, 
and  some  privy  councillors,  were  upon  that  sent  to  examine  Fitcharris ;  to  whom  he  gave  a 
long  relation  of  a  practice  to  kill  the  king,  in  which  the  duke  was  concerned,  with  many 
other  particulars  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  for  it  was  all  a  fiction.  The  secretaries  came 
to  him  a  second  time  to  examine  him  farther.  He  boldly  stood  to  all  he  had  said,  and  he 
desired  that  some  justices  of  the  city  might  be  brought  to  him.  So  Clayton  and  Treby  went 
to  him,  and  he  made  the  same  pretended  discovery  to  them  over  again ;  and  insinuated,  that 
he  was  glad  it  was  now  in  safe  hands  that  would  not  stifle  it.  The  king  was  highly  offended 
with  this,  since  it  plainly  showed  a  distrust  of  his  ministers.  And  so  Fitzharris  was  re- 
moved to  the  Tower,  which  the  court  resolved  to  make  the  prison  for  all  offenders,  tiU  there 
should  be  sheriffs  chosen  more  at  the  king's  devotion.  Yet  the  deposition  made  to  Clayton 
and  Treby  was  in  all  points  the  same  that  he  had  made  to  the  secretaries ;  so  that  there  was 
no  colour  for  the  pretence  afterward  put  on  this,  as  if  they  had  practised  on  him. 

The  parliament  met  at  Oxford  in  March ;  the  king  opened  it  with  severe  reflections  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  former  parliament.  He  said  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  succession 
of  the  crown  in  the  right  line :  but  for  quieting  his  people's  fears  he  was  willing  to  put  the 
admimstration  of  the  government  mto  protestants'  hands.  This  was  expUuned  by  Emley 
and  Littleton  to  be  meant  of  a  prince  regent,  with  whom  the  regal  prerogative  should  be 
lodged  during  the  duke's  life.  Jones  and  Littleton  managed  the  debate  on  the  grounds 
formerly  mentioned ;  but  in  the  end  the  proposition  was  rejected,  and  they  resolved  to  go 
again  to  the  bill  of  exclusion,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  duke's  party,  who  declared  themselves 
more  against  this  than  against  the  exclusion  itself.  The  commons  resolved  likewise  to  take 
the  management  of  Fitxharris's  Bffa.it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  court :  so  they  carried  to  the 
lords'  bar  an  impeachment  against  him,  which  was  rejected  by  the  lords  upon  a  pretence  with 
which  lord  Nottingham  furnished  them.  It  was  this :  Edward  the  Third  had  got  some 
commoners  to  be  condemned  by  the  lords,  of  which  when  the  house  of  commons  complained, 
an  order  was  made,  that  no  such  thing  should  be  done  for  the  future.  Now  that  related 
only  to  proceedings  at  the  king^s  suit :  but  it  could  not  be  meant  that  an  impeachment  from 
the  commons  did  not  lie  against  a  commoner.  Judges,  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  lord 
keeper  were  often  commoners :  so  if  this  was  good  law,  here  was  a  certain  method  offered  to 
the  court,  to  be  troubled  no  more  with  impeachments,  by  employing  only  commoners.  In 
short,  the  peers  saw  the  design  of  this  impeachment,  and  were  resolved  not  to  receive  it ;  and 
so  made  use  of  this  colour  to  reject  it.  Upon  that  the  commons  passed  a  vote,  that  justice 
was  denied  them  by  the  lords ;  and  they  also  voted,  that  all  those  who  concurred  in  any  sort, 
in  trying  Fitzharris  in  any  other  court,  were  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  By 
these  steps,  which  they  had  already  made,  the  king  saw  what  might  be  expected  from  them : 
so  very  suddenly,  and  not  very  decently,  he  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  crown  bdng 
carried  between  his  feet  in  a  sedan.  And  he  put  on  his  robes  in  haste,  without  any  previous 
notice,  and  called  up  the  commons,  and  dissolved  the  parliament ;  and  went  with  such  haste 
to  Windsor,  that  it  looked  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  crowds  that  this  meeting  had  brought 
to  Oxford  ♦. 

Immediately  upon  this  the  court  took  a  new  ply ;  and  things  went  in  another  channel :  of 

•  North  in  his  "  Examen,'*  uid  Ralph  in  Uii  **  History,"  give  stil]  fuller  dctaili  of  this  short,  yet  violent  kbuoo, 
both  agreeing  cloacly  with  Burnet's  jtatoniont. 
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which  I  go  next  to  give  as  impartial  an  account,  as  I  have  hitherto  given  of  the  plot,  and  of 
an  that  rehited  to  it.  At  this  time  the  distinguishing  names  of  Wh%g  and  Tcry  came  to  he 
the  denominations  of  the  parties.  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  all  errors  during  this  time 
with  the  more  exactness,  to  warn  posterity  from  foiling  into  the  like  excesses,  and  to  make  it 
appear  how  mad  and  fatal  a  thing  it  is  to  run  violenily  into  a  torrent,  and  in  a  heat  to  do 
those  things  which  may  give  a  general  disgust,  and  to  set  precedents  to  others,  when  times 
turn,  to  justify  their  excesses,  hy  saying  tiiey  do  only  follow  the  steps  of  those  who  went 
hefore  them.  The  shedding  so  much  hlood  upon  such  douhtful  e^dence  was  likely  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  him  who  drove  all  these  things  on  with  the  greatest  fdry :  I  mean  tiie  earl  of 
gOiafteshury  himself.  And  the  strange  change  that  appeared  over  the  nation  vnth  relation  to 
the  duke,  from  such  an  eager  prosecution  of  the  exclusion,  to  an  indecent  courting  and  mag- 
nifying him,  not  without  a  visible  coldness  towards  the  king  in  comparison  of  hnn,  shewed 
how  little  men  could  build  on  popular  heats,  which  have  their  ebbings  and  flowings,  and 
their  hot  and  cold  fits,  almost  as  certain  as  seas,  or  fevers  have.  When  such  changes  happen, 
those  who  have  been  as  to  the  main  vnth  the  side  that  is  run  down,  wiU  be  charged  vnth  all 
the  errors  of  their  side,  how  much  soever  they  may  have  opposed  them.  I,  who  had  been 
always  in  distrust  of  the  witnesses,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  whole  method  of  proceedings, 
yet  came  to  be  fallen  on  not  only  in  pamphlets  and  poems,  but  even  in  sermons,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  incendiary,  and  a  main  stickler  against  the  court,  and  in  particular  against  the  duke. 
So  upon  this  I  went  into  a  closer  retirement ;  and  to  keep  my  mind  from  running  after  news 
and  affiiirs,  I  set  myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  algebra.  I  diverted  myself  with 
many  processes  in  chemistry ;  and  I  hope  I  went  into  the  best  exercises,  from  which  1  had 
been  much  diverted  by  the  bustling  of  a  great  town  in  so  hot  a  time.  I  had  been  much 
trusted  by  both  sides ;  and  that  is  a  very  dangerous  state ;  for  a  man  may  come  upon  that 
to  be  hated  and  suspected  by  both.  I  withdrew  much  from  all  conversation ;  only  I  lived 
still  in  a  particular  confidence  vnth  the  lords  Essex  and  Russel. 

The  king  set  out  a  declaration  for  satisfying  his  people :  he  reckoned  up  in  it  all  the 
hard  things  that  had  been  done  by  the  three  last  parliaments ;  and  set  out  their  undutiful 
behaviour  to  himself  in  many  instances ;  yet  in  conclusion  he  assured  his  good  subjects,  that 
nothing  should  ever  alter  his  a£foction  to  the  protestant  religion  as  established  by  law,  nor  his 
love  to  parliaments ;  for  he  would  have  still  frequent  parliaments.  When  this  passed  in 
council,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved,  that  an  oider  should  be  added  to  it,  requiring 
the  clergy  to  publish  it  in  all  the  churches  of  England :  this  was  looked  on  as  a  most  per- 
nicious precedent,  by  which  the  clergy  were  made  the  heralds  to  pubUsh  the  king's  declara- 
tions, which  in  some  instances  might  come  to  be  not  only  indecent  but  mischievous.  An 
answer  was  written  to  the  king's  declaration  vnth  great  spirit  and  true  judgment.  It  was 
at  first  penned  by  Sidney ;  but  a  new  draught  was  made  by  Somers,  and  corrected  by  Jonett. 
The  spirit  of  that  side  was  now  spent ;  so  that  this,  though  the  best  written  paper  in  all 
that  time,  yet  had  no  great  effect.  The  declaration  raised  over  England  a  humour  of  making 
addresses  to  the  king,  as  it  were  in  answer  to  it.  The  grand  juries,  and  the  bench  of  jus- 
tices, in  the  counties,  the  cities  and  boroughs,  the  franchises  and  corporations,  many  manors, 
the  companies  in  tovms,  and  at  last  the  very  apprentices  sent  up  addresses.  Of  these  some 
were  more  modestly  penned,  and  only  expressed  their  joy  at  the  assurances  they  saw  in  the 
king's  declaration ;  and  concluded,  that  they  upon  that  dedicated  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
his  service.  But  the  greater  number,  and  the  most  acceptable,  were  those  who  declared  they 
would  adhere  to  the  unalterable  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  linesd  and  legal  descent,  and 
condemned  the  bill  of  exclusion.  Others  went  higher,  and  arraigned  the  late  parliaments  as 
guilty  of  sedition  and  treason.  Some  reflected  severely  on  the  non-conformists,  and  thanked 
the  king  for  his  not  repealing  that  act  of  the  thirty-sixth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  they 
prayed  might  be  put  in  execution.  Some  of  the  addresses  were  very  high  panegyrics,  in 
which  the  king^s  person  and  government  were  much  magnified.  Many  of  those  who  brought 
these  up  were  knighted  upon  it :  and  all  were  weU  treated  at  court.  Many  zealous  healths 
were  drank  among  them ;  and  in  their  cups  the  old  valour  and  the  swaggerings  of  the  cava- 
liers seemed  to  be  revived.  The  ministers  saw  through  this,  and  tliat  it  was  an  empty  noise, 
and  a  false  shew ;  but  it  was  thought  necessary  then  to  encourage  it.    Though  lord  Halifax 
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oould  not  TCstrahi  liimself  fitom  shewing  lus  oonteiiipi  of  it,  in  a  nying  that  was  modi 
repeated ;  he  said,  the  petitioners  for  a  pailiankent  spit  in  the  king^s  face,  but  the  addiessexs 
spit  in  his  mouth.  As  the  country  sent  up  addresses,  so  the  town  sent  down  pamphlets  of 
all  sorts  to  possess  the  nation  much  against  the  late  parliament ;  and  the  clergy  struck  up  to 
a  higher  note,  with  such  zeal  for  the  duke's  succession,  as  if  a  popi^  king  had  been  a  special 
blessing  from  heaven,  to  be  much  longed  for  by  a  protestant  church.  They  likewise  gave 
themselves  such  a  loose  against  non-conformists,  as  if  nothing  were  so  formidable  as  that 
party ;  so  that  in  all  their  sermons  popery  was  quite  foigotten,  and  the  force  of  their  zeal 
was  turned  almost  wholly  against  the  dissenters ;  who  were  now  by  order  from  the  court  to 
be  proceeded  against  according  to  law;  There  was  also  a  great  change  made  in  the  commis- 
sions all  Eng^d  orer :  none  were  left  either  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  militia,  that  did  not  with 
leal  go  into  the  homonr  of  the  court.  And  sudi  of  the  clergy  as  would  not  engage  in  that 
fury,  were  cried  out  upon  as  the  betiayers  of  tiie  church,  and  as  secret  £iKvourers  <rf  the  dis- 
senters. The  truth  is,  the  numbers  of  these  were  not  gieat :  one  obsenred  rightly,  that, 
according  to  the  proverb  in  the  gospd,  ^^  where  the  carcase  is,  the  eagles  will  be  gathered 
together."    The  scent  of  preferment  will  dsaw  aspiring  men  aft^  it. 

Fitzharris's  trial  came  on  in  Easter  tenn :  Scroggs  was  turned  out,  and  Pemberton  was 
made  chief  justice.  His  rise  was  so  partknlar,  that  it  is  worth  the  being  remembered :  in 
his  youth  he  mixed  with  such  lewd  company,  that  he  quickly  spent  all  he  had,  and  ran  so 
deeply  in  debt  that  he  was  cast  into  a  jail,  where  he  lay  many  years :  but  he  followed  his 
studies  so  closely  in  the  jail,  that  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  profession.  He  was 
not  wholly  for  the  court :  he  had  been  a  judge  before^  and  was  turned  out  by  Scroggei's 
means  ;  and  now  he  was  raised  again,  and  was  afterwards  made  chief  justice  of  the  other 
bench ;  but  not  being  compliant  enough,  he  was  turned  out  a  second  time,  when  the  court 
would  be  served  by  none  but  by  men  of  a  thorough-paced  obsequiousness  *,  Fitsharris 
pleaded  the  impeachment  in  parliament ;  but  since  tiie  lords  had  thrown  that  out  it  was  over- 
ruled. He  pretended  he  could  discover  the  secret  of  €k>d&e/s  murder;  he  said,  he  heard 
the  earl  of  Danby  say  at  Windsor,  that  it  must  be  done :  but  when  the  judge  told  the  grand 
jury,  that  what  was  said  at  Windsor  did  not  lie  before  them,  Fitadiarris  immediatdy  said, 
he  had  heard  him  say  the  suae  thing  at  Whitehall.  This  was  very  gross :  yet  upon  so  slight 
an  evidence  they  found  the  bill  against  the  lord  Danby.  And  when  they  were  reproached 
with  it,  they  said  a  dubious  evidence  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  grand  jury :  yet  another 
doctrine  was  set  up  by  the  same  sort  of  men  within  a  few  months. 

Plunket,  the  popish  primate  of  Armagh,  was  at  tiiis  time  brought  to  his  triaL  Scmie  lewd 
Irish  priests,  and  others  of  that  nation,  hearing  that  England  was  at  that  time  disposed  to 
hearken  to  good  swearers,  thought  themselves  well  quaUfied  for  the  employment :  so  they 
oame  over  to  swear,  that  there  was  a  great  plot  in  Ireland,  to  bring  over  a  fVench  army,  and 

*  SirFnndsPembcrtmiivuoneof  nunyezampletthat  ^votMrronloagiiiiittliecitjofLoiidoiiVMtobebroiight 

a  fuperior  Advocate  it  not  neoenuily  an  able  judge.     Hia  to  judgment  in  that  oonrt ;  and  then  he  mm  removed. 

Jadidal  defideney  "waa  notpereeived  by  himaelf ;  and  when  The  truth  ia,  it  was  not  thought  reasonable  to  trust  that 

Jio  boasted  that  he  made  rather  than  declared  the  laws,  canae,  on  which  the  peace  of  the  goTemment  so  much 

he  nnwittiiigly  confessed  that  he  outstepped  the  duties  of  depended,  in  a  ooort  when  the  chief  never  shewsd  eo  nradi 

his  office.    So  notoriously  did  he  follow  the  dictatea  of  hia  regard  to  the  law  as  to  hb  own  will ;  and  notorioos  as  ho 

own  mind,  rather  than  the  clauses  of  the  statute-book,  was  for  little  honestyi  boldness,  cunning,  and  incontrooL 

that  lord  keeper  Guildford  remarked  that  **  in  making  able  opinion  «f  himself.     After  thia  removal  he  returned 

law,  he  had  oatdone  king,  lords,  and  commons."-— (Life  of  to  hia  piactioe,  and  by  that  (aa  it  seems  tlie  rale  is)  he  lost 

L.K.  Guildford,  222.)  North,  in  the  same  work,  observes,  his  style  of  *  lordship,*  and  became  bare  *  Mr.  Seigeaat* 

**  this  man*s  morals  were  very  indiflerRUt ;  for  his  begin-  again.     Hia  business  lay  chiefly  in  the  common  pleaa.*' 

nings  were  debauched,  and  his  study  and  ftnt  pmctioe  in  Thia  too  severe  character  of  Pemberton  arose  from  the 

the  gaol ;  for  having  been  one  of  the  fiercest  town  rskea,  high  piewigaUfe  prejndion  of  the  writer ;  for  Ptaibertoii, 

and  spent  more  than  he  had  of  his  own,  his  case  forced  him  as  Buraet  observes,  **  wss  not  wholly  for  the  court.**    It 

upon  tliat  expedient  for  a  lodging  ;  and  there  he  made  so  is  perhaps  certain  that  he  was  not  a  deep  lawyer,  but  he 

good  use  of  his  leisure,  and  busied  himself  with  the  cases  was  a  conscientious  man ;  and  instead  of  his  being  removed 

of  his  fellow-eoliegiateB)  informing  and  advising  them  so  because  ht  wss  unlikely  to  do  justice  in  the  esse  of  the 

skilfully,  thst  he  was  reputed  the  most  notable  iellow  que  warranio^  or,  as  othen  hint,  because  he  was  guilty 

within  those  walls,  and,  at  length,  he  came  out  a  sharper  of  taking  bribes,  it  seems  more  than  probable  th^  the 

at  the  law ;  after  that  he  proceeded  to  study  and  practice,  cause  of  his  disgrace  was  his  lenient  treatment  of  the  nnfor- 

till  he  waa  eminent,  and  made  a  seigeant.    He  sat  in  the  tunate  lord  William  Ruasel. 
King's  Bench  tOl  near  the  time  that  the  great  esuse  of  the 
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to  massaere  all  the  English.  The  witneflses  wen  brutal  and  profligate  men :  yet  the  ead  of 
Shaftoabnzy  cherished  Siem  much :  they  weie  examined  by  the  pariiament  at  Westminster; 
and  what  they  said  was  beliered.  Upon  that  enoouxagement  it  was  reckoned  that  we  should 
have  witnesses  come  over  in  whole  companies.  Lord  Essex  told  me,  that  this  Plunket  was 
a  wise  and  sober  man,  who  was  always  in  a  difSarent  interest  from  the  twoTalbots ;  the  one  of 
these  being  the  titular  archbishop  of  DnbUn,  and  the  other  afterwards  came  to  be  duke  of  Tir- 
connell.  I^iese  were  meddling  and  £eu^ous  men;  whereas  Plimket  was  for  their  living  quietly, 
and  in  due  submission  to  the  government,  without  engaging  into  intrigues  of  state.  Some 
of  these  priests  had  been  censured  by  him  for  their  lewdness ;  and  they  drew  others  to  swear 
as  they  directed  them.  They  had  appeared  the  winter  before  upon  a  1^  offiured  to  the  grand 
jury ;  but  as  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  was  a  aealous  protestant,  told  me,  they  contra- 
dicted one  another  so  evidently,  that  they  would  not  find  the  bill.  Bnt  now  they  laid  their 
story  better  together ;  and  swore  against  Plimket,  that  he  had  got  a  great  bank  of  money  to 
be  prepared,  and  that  he  had  an  army  listed,  and  was  in  a  conespondenoe  with  Fnoice  to 
bring  over  a  fleet  from  thence.  He  had  nothing  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  but  to  deny  all : 
so  he  was  condemned,  and  suffered  very  decently,  expressing  himself  in  many  particuLus  as 
became  a  bishop.     He  died  denying  every  thing  that  had  been  sworn  against  him  *. 

Fitzharris  was  tried  next :  and  the  proof  was  so  fdU  that  he  was  cast.  Ho  moved  in  court 
that  I  might  be  ordered  to  come  to  him,  upon  what  reason  I  could  never  imagine.  A  rule 
was  made  that  I  might  speak  to  bun  in  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant  of  tiie  Tower.  I  went 
to  him,  and  pressed  him  vehem^itly  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not  to  deceive  himself  with  fiilse 
hopes.  I  charged  him  with  the  improbabilities  of  his  discovery ;  and  laid  home  to  him  the 
sin  of  perjury,  chiefly  in  matters  of  blood,  so  fully,  that  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  made 
a  very  just  report  of  it  to  the  king,  as  the  king  himself  told  me  afterwards.  When  he  saw 
there  was  no  hope,  he  said  the  loid  Howard  was  the  author  of  the  HbeL  Hovrard  was  so 
in  thou^t  oi^  that,  it  being  known  that  there  was  a  familiarity  between  Fistharris  and  him, 
it  was  apprehended  from  the  beginning  that  he  was  concerned  in  it.  I  had  seen  him  in  lord 
Howard's  company,  and  had  told  him  how  indecent  it  was  to  have  such  a  man  about  him  : 
he  said  he  was  in  want,  and  was  as  honest  as  his  religion  would  su£er  him  to  be.  I  found 
out  afterwards,  that  he  was  a  spy  of  the  lady  Portsmouth's ;  and  that  he  had  carried  lord 
Howard  to  her :  and,  as  lord  Howard  himself  told  me.  she  brought  the  king  to  talk  with  him 
twice  or  thrice.  The  king,  as  he  said,  entered  into  a  particular  sdieme  with  him  of  the  new 
frame  of  his  ministry  in  case  of  an  agreement,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  near.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  the  libel,  1  was  satisfied  that  lord  Howard  was  not  concerned  in  it :  it  was  so 
ill  drawn,  and  so  little  disguised  in  the  treasonable  part,  that  none  bnt  a  man  of  the  lowest 
form  could  be  capable  of  making  it.  The  rep<^  of  lord  Howard's  being  charged  with  this 
was  over  the  whole  town  a  day  before  any  warrant  was  sent  out  against  him ;  which  made 
it  appear,  that  the  court  had  a  mind  to  give  him  time  to  go  out  of  the  way.  He  came  to  me, 
and  solemnly  vowed  he  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  matter :  so  I  advised  him  not  to  stir 
from  home.  He  was  committed  that  night :  I  had  no  liking  to  the  man's  temper ;  yet  ]|e 
insinuated  himself  so  into  me,  that  without  being  rude  to  him  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  conversation ;  but  he  railed  so  indecently  both  at  the 
king  and  the  clergy,  that  I  was  very  uneasy  in  his  company :  yet  now,  during  his  imprison- 
ment, I  did  him  all  the  service  I  could.  But  Algernon  Sidney  took  his  concerns  and  his 
&mily  so  to  heart,  and  managed  every  thing  relating  to  him  with  that  zeal,  and  that  care, 
that  none  but  a  monster  of  ingratitude  could  have  made  him  the  return  that  he  did  after- 
wards. When  the  bill  against  lord  Howard  was  brought  to  the  grand  jury,  Fitzharris's  wife 
and  maid  were  the  two  witnesses  against  him ;  but  they  did  so  evidently  forswear  themselves, 
that  the  attorney-general  withdrew  it.  Lord  Howard  lay  in  the  Tower  till  the  Michaehnas 
term,  and  came  out  by  the  Habeas  Corpus.  I  went  no  more  to  Fitzharris ;  but  Hawkins, 
the  minister  of  the  Tower,  took  him  into  his  management,  and  prevailed  with  him  not  only 

*  Dr.  OUtw  Plunket  is  ttyled  eren  by  Anthony  Wood     the  crimes  with  which  the  witneues,  his  personal  enemies, 
**  ft  most  Tmcnble  and  religious**  \aan,    Whoerer  reads     charged  him.    He  was  executed  on  the  1st  of  July,  1681 
his  uU  will  thence  conclude  thst  be  was  not  gnilty  of    _State  Trials,  iii;  Wood's  Athens,  i.  220. 
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to  deny  all  his  former  discovery,  but  to  lay  it  on  Clayton,  Treby,  and  the  sheriffs,  as  a  subor- 
nation of  theirs,  though  it  was  evident  that  was  imposnble  to  be  true.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
he  wrote  letters  to  his  wife,  who  was  not  then  admitted  to  him,  which  I  saw  and  read,  in 
which  he  told  her,  how  he  was  practised  upon  with  the  hopes  of  life.  He  charged  her  to 
swear  falsely  against  none :  one  of  these  was  written  that  very  morning  in  whidi  he  suf- 
fered *  ;  and  yet  before  he  was  led  out  he  signed  a  new  paper  containing  the  former  charge 
of  subornation,  and  put  it  in  Hawkins's  hands.  And  at  Tyburn  he  referred  all  he  had  to 
say  to  that  paper,  which  was  immediately  published ;  but  tiie  falsehood  of  it  was  so  very 
notorious,  that  it  shewed  what  a  sort  of  man  Hawkins  was :  yet  he  was  soon  after  rewarded 
for  this  with  the  deanery  of  Chichester.  But  when  the  court  heard  what  letters  Fitdiarria 
had  written  to  his  wife  they  were  confounded ;  and  all  further  discourse  about  him  was 
stifled.  But  the  court  practised  on  her  by  the  promise  of  a  pension  so  far,  that  she  delivered 
up  her  husband's  letters  to  them.  But  so  many  had  seen  them  before  that,  that  this  base 
practice  turned  much  to  the  reproach  of  all  their  proceedings. 

Soon  after  this  Dugdale,  Turbervill,  Smith,  and  the  Irish  witnesses  came  under  another 
management ;  and  they  discovered  a  plot  laid  against  the  king  to  be  executed  at  Oxford. 
The  king  was  to  be  kiUed,  and  the  government  was  to  be  changed.  One  Colledge,  a  joiner 
by  trade,  was  an  active  and  hot  man,  and  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  ProUttant 
Joinsr.  He  was  first  seized  on ;  and  the  witnesses  swore  many  treasonable  speeches  against 
him  :  he  was  believed  to  have  spoken  oft  with  great  indecency  of  the  king,  and  with  a  sort 
of  threatening,  that  they  would  make  him  pass  the  bill  of  exclusion.  But  a  design  to  seise 
on  the  king  was  so  notorious  a  falsehood,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  the  witnesses  swore, 
the  grand  jury  returned  ignoramus  upon  the  bill.  Upon  this  the  court  cried  out  against  the 
juries  now  returned,  that  they  would  not  do  the  king  justice,  though  the  matter  of  the  bill 
was  sworn  by  witnesses  whose  testimony  was  well  believed  a  few  months  before :  it  was 
commonly  said,  these  juries  would  believe  every  thing  one  way,  and  nothing  the  other.  If 
they  had  found  the  bill,  so  tliat  Colledge  had  been  ^ed  upon  it,  he  would  have  been  oer> 
tainly  saved ;  but  since  the  witnesses  swore  that  he  went  to  Oxford  on  that  design,  he  was 
triable  there.  North  went  to  Oxford,  Colledge  being  carried  thither ;  and  he  tried  him  there. 
North's  behaviour  in  that  whole  matter  was  such,  that  probably,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  an 
impeaching  parliament,  he  might  have  felt  the  ill  effects  of  it.  The  witnesses  swore  several 
treasonable  words  against  Colledge,  and  that  his  coming  to  Oxford  was  in  order  to  the  exe- 
cuting these  :  so  here  was  an  overt-act.  OoUedge  was  upon  a  negative :  so  he  had  nothing 
to  say  for  himself,  but  to  shew  how  little  credit  was  due  to  the  witnesses.  He  was  con- 
demned, and  suffered  with  great  constancy,  and  with  appearances  of  devotion.  He  denied 
all  the  treasonable  matter  that  had  been  sworn  against  him,  or  that  he  knew  of  any  plot 
against  the  king.  He  confessed,  that  a  great  heat  of  temper  had  carried  him  to  many  undu- 
tSul  expressions  of  the  king,  but  he  protested  he  was  in  no  design  against  him  f.  And  now 
the  court  intended  to  set  the  witnesses  to  swear  against  all  the  hot  party ;  which  was  plainly 
murder  in  them,  who  believed  them  false  witnesses,  and  yet  made  use  of  them  to  destroy 
others.  One  passage  happened  at  CoUedge's  trial,  which  quite  sunk  Dugdale's  credit :  it 
was  objected  to  him  by  Colledge,  to  take  away  his  credit,  thkt,  when  by  his  lewdness  he  had 
got  the  French  pox,  he  to  cover  that  gave  it  out  that  he  was  poisoned  by  papists :  upon 
which  he,  being  then  in  court,  protested  solemnly  that  he  never  had  that  disease ;  and  said, 
that  if  it  could  be  proved  by  any  physician  that  he  ever  had  it,  he  was  content  that  all  the 
evidence  he  had  ever  given  should  be  discredited  for  ever.     And  he  was  taken  at  his  word ; 


*  All  the  pfroceedingB  agdntl  FitzliBRis  may  be  leen  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  noble  person,'*  to  whom  he 

in  the  third  volume  of  the  State  Trials.  introduced  by  Lady  Berkley. — (Swift's  Letters,  it.  336.) 

•f  The  finn,judicious,and  able  manner  in  which  Stephen  His  trial  is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal.     It  eshibits  the 

Coiledgedefendedhimself  is  sufficient  proo^ in  the  absenoe  degrsding  banter  that  was  exchanged  between  witnesses 

of  any  other,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  superior  under-  and  counsel,  and  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  latter  and  of  tlie 

standing.     His  superiority  as  a  workman  obtained  him  judges  towaitls  the  accused. — (State  Trials,  iii.)    Adauglu 

employment  among  the  higher  class  of  society,  and  his  ter  of  Colledge  was  sempstress  to  king  William,  an  offiee 

cuItiTsted  mind,  united  to  becoming  manners,  obtained  worth  about  300A  a  year.     Her  lather  was  executed  on 

Mm  even  admission  to  their  fiunilics  as  a  friend.    Dr.  Swift  the  last  day  of  August,  1 681  ....Grsinger's  Bi<v.  Hist. 
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for  Lower,  who  was  then  the  moet  celebrated  physician  in  London,  proved  at  the  council- 
board  that  he  had  been  under  cure  in  his  hands  for  that  disease ;  which  was  made  out  both 
by  his  bills,  and  by  the  apothecary  that  served  them.    So  he  was  never  more  heard  of. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  committed  next,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  Irish  witnesses.  His  papers  were  at  the  same  time  seized  on  and  searched :  nothing 
material  was  found  among  them,  but  a  draught  of  an  association,  by  which  the  king,  if  it 
had  taken  place,  would  have  reigned  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  pturty.  This  was  neither 
written,  nor  marked  in  any  place  with  his  hand :  but,  when  there  was  a  talk  of  an  associa- 
tion, some  had  formed  this  paper,  and  brought  it  to  him ;  of  which  he  always  professed,  after 
the  matter  was  over,  that  he  remembered  nothing  at  all.  So,  it  is  probable,  that,  as  is  ordi- 
nary when  any  great  business  is  before  the  parliament,  that  zealous  men  are  at  the  doors  with 
their  several  draughts ;  this  was  one  of  these  cast  carelessly  by,  and  not  thought  on  by  him 
when  he  had  sent  his  more  valuable  papers  out  of  the  way.  There  was  likewise  but  one  wit- 
ness that  could  swear  to  its  being  found  there ;  and  that  was  the  clerk  of  the  council,  who 
had  perused  those  papers  without  marking  them  in  the  piesence  of  any  witness,  as  taken 
among  lord  Shaffcesbur/s  papers. 

There  was  all  this  summer  strange  practising  with  witnesses  to  find  more  matter  against 
him :  Wilkinson,  a  prisoner  for  debt  that  had  been  often  with  him,  was  dealt  with  to  accuse 
him.  The  court  had  found  cfot  two  solicitors  to  manage  such  matters.  Burton  and  Ghraham, 
who  were  indeed  fitter  men  to  have  served  in  a  court  of  inquisition  than  in  a  legal  govern- 
ment. It  was  known,  that  lord  Shaftesbury  was  apt  to  talk  very  freely,  and  without  dis- 
cretion :  so  the  two  solicitors  sought  out  all  that  had  frequented  his  company ;  and  tried 
what  they  could  draw  from  them,  not  by  a  barefaced  subornation,  but  by  telling  them,  they 
knew  well  that  lord  Shaftesbury  had  taJked  such  and  such  things,  which  they  named,  that 
were  plainly  treasonable ;  and  they  required  them  to  attest  it  if  they  did  ever  hear  such 
things  from  him :  and  they  made  them  great  promises  upon  their  telling  the  truth  :  so  that 
they  gave  hints  and  made  promises  to  such  as  by  swearing  boldly  would  deserve  them,  and 
jei  kept  themselves  out  of  danger  of  subornation,  having  witnesses  in  some  comer  of  their 
chambers  that  overheard  all  their  discourse.  This  was  their  common  practice,  of  which  I  had 
a  particular  account  from  some  whom  they  examined  with  relation  to  myself.  In  all  this 
foul  dealing  the  king  himself  was  believed  to  be  the  chief  director :  and  lord  Halifax  was 
thought  deep  in  it,  though  he  always  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  such  practices  to  me  *. 

His  resentments  wrought  so  violently  on  him,  that  he  seemed  to  be  gone  off  from  all  his 
former  notions.  He  pressed  me  vehemently  to  accept  of  preferment  at  court ;  and  said,  if  I 
would  give  him  leave  to  make  promises  in  my  name,  he  could  obtain  for  me  any  preferment 
I  pleased.  But  I  would  enter  into  no  engagements.  I  was  contented  with  the  condition  I 
was  in,  which  was  above  necessity,  though  below  envy :  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  was 
likely  to  fall,  and  I  liked  that  better  than  any  thing  else.  So  both  lord  Halifax  and  lord 
Clarendon  moved  the  king  in  it.  He  promised  I  should  have  it.  Upon  which  lord  Hsdi&z 
carried  me  to  the  king.  I  had  reason  to  beUeve,  that  he  was  highly  displeased  with  me  for 
what  I  had  done  a  year  before.  Mrs.  Roberts,  whom  he  had  kept  for  some  time,  sent  for 
me  when  she  was  dying:  I  saw  her  often  for  some  weeks,  and  among  other  things  I 
desired  her  to  write  a  letter  to  the  king,  expressing  the  sense  she  had  of  her  past  life :  and  at 
her  desire  I  drew  such  a  letter,  as  might  be  fit  for  her  to  write :  but  slie  never  had  strength 
enough  to  write  it.  So  upon  that  I  resolved  to  write  a  very  plain  letter  to  the  king :  I  set 
before  him  his  past  life,  and  the  effects  it  had  on  the  nation,  with  the  judgments  of  God  that 
lay  on  him,  which  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  punishment  that  he  might  look  for ;  I  pressed 

•  TImm  attemptt  to  tuborn  erideiiee  agaiiut  th«  eui  nurd,  lir  Scroop  Howe,  Thomas  Thynne,  Thomag  Foreator, 

of  Sbaftosbury  were  detestable  and  diagiacefal ;  the  cause  John  Trenchardy  and  Thomas  Wharton,  esquires,  he  went 

of  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  court  party  that  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  to  the  Middlesex  grand  jury 

gave  Wrth  to  them,  is  easily  trsceable.     So  violent  was  publicly  presented  the  duke  of  York  as  worthy  of  indi<ft- 

be  in  oppotoog  the  suoeesnon  of  the  duke  of  York  to  th»  ment  as  a  recusant.     The  immediate  effect  of  this  daring 

threne,  that  with  the  lords  Huntingdon  Oi«y  of  Werk,  act  was  not  so  great  as  was  anticipated ;  for  while  the  jury 

RqsseL,  Cttfvndish,  and  Brandon,  sir  Edward  Hungeiford,  were  deliberating  on  the  presentment,  the  court  very  judi- 

■r  Henry  Oalirerly,  sir  William  Cowper,  sir  Gilbert  Oer.  donsly  summoned  and  dismissed  them.^EUlph*s  History. 
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him  upon  that  earnestly  to  change  the  whole  course  of  his  life :  I  canied  this  letter  to  Chif- 
iSnch's  on  the  twfflity-ninth  of  January ;  and  told  the  king  in  the  letter,  that  I  hoped  the 

xeflections  on  what  had  befallen  his  father  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  might  move  him  to 
consider  these  things  more  carefully.  Lord  Arran  happened  to  be  then  in  waiting :  and  he 
came  to  me  next  day,  and  told  me,  he  was  sure  the  king  had  a  long  letter  from  me ;  for  he 
held  the  candle  to  him  while  he  read  it :  he  knew  at  all  that  distance  that  it  was  my  hand. 

The  king  read  it  twice  over,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  fire :  and  not  long  after  lord  Arran 
took  occasion  to  name  me :  and  the  king  spoke  of  me  ¥rith  great  sharpness :  so  he  perceived 
that  he  was  not  pleased  with  my  letter  * :  nor  was  the  king  pleased  with  my  being  sent  for 

*  This  letter  woa  as  follows :  a  more  than  ordinarfr  earnestness)  a  change  in  your  own 

**  2dth  January,  1679-80.  heart,  and  in  your  course  of  life.     And  now,  Sir,  if  you 

**  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  do  not  with  indignation  t^row  this  paper  hwn  you,  permit 

*^  I  have  not  presumed  to  trouble  your  majesty  lor  some  me  (with  all  the  humility  of  a  subject  prostrate  at  your 

months,  not  haviug  any  thing  worthy  your  time  to  offer ;  feet)  to  tell  you,  that  all  the  distrust  your  people  have  of 

and  now  I  choose  rather  this  way,  since  the  infinite  duty  I  yoUf  all  the  necessities  you  now  are  under,  all  the  indig- 

owe  you  puts  me  under  restraints  in  discourse,  which  I  nation  of  Heaven,  that  is  upon  you,  and  appears  in  the 

cannot  so  easily  overcome.    What  I  shall  now  suggest  to  defeating  all  your  councils,  flow  from  this,  that  you  have 

your  majesty,  I  do  it  as  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood,  not  feared  nor  served  Ood,  but  have  given  yourself  up  to 

to  whom  I  know  I  roust  give  an  account  of  all  my  actions ;  so  many  sinful  pleasures.     Your  majesty  may  perhaps 

I  therefore  beg  you  will  be  grsdously  pleased  to  accept  justly  think,  that  many  of  those  that  oppose  you  have  no 

this  most  faithful  zeal  of  your  poor  subject,  who  has  no  regard  for  religion,  bit  the  body  of  your  people  consider  it 

other  derign  in  it,  than  your  good,  and  the  disdiaige  of  his  more  than  you  can  imagine.  I  do  not  desire  your  majesty 

own  conscience.  to  put  on  a  hypocriticsl  shew  of  religion,  as  Henry''  the 

**  I  must  then  first  sesuro  your  majesty,  T  never  disco-  Third  of  France  did,  hoping  thereby  to  have  weathered 

▼ered  any  thing  like  a  design  of  ndsing  rebellion,  amoiig  the  storms  of  those  times.     No  1  that  would  be  soon  seen 

all  those  with  whom  I  convevae :  but  I  shall  add,  on  the  through^  and  as  it  would  provoke  God  more,  so  it  would 

other  hand,  that  most  people  grow  sullen,  and  are  highly  increase  jealousies.     No !   Sir,  it  roust  be  real,  and  the 

dissatisfied  with  you,  and  dlstrustftil  of  you.     Formerly  evidences  of  it  signal :  all  those  about  you  who  are  the 

your  ministers,  or  his  royal  highness,  bore  the  blame  of  occasions  of  sin,  chiefly  the  women,  must  be  removed,  and 

things  that  were  ungrateful ;  but  now  it  &Ils  upon  your-  your  court  be  reformed.     Sir,  if  you  will  turn  yon  to  reli- 

self ;  wd  time,  which  cures  most  other  distempers,  increases  gion  sincerely  and  seriously,  you  shall  quickly  find  a  serene 

this.     Your  last  speech  makes  many  think,  it  will  be  easy  joy  of  another  nature  possess  your  mrad,  than  what  arises 

to  fetch  up  petitions  from  all  parts  of  England  :  this  is  from  gross  pleasures ;  God  would  be  at  peace  with  you, 

BOW  under  consultation,  and  is  not  yet  determined ;  but  I  and  diract  and  bless  all  your  counsels ;  all  good  men  would 

find  so  many  inclined  to  promote  them,  that  as  &r  as  I  presently  turn  to  you,  and  ill  men  would  be  ashamed,  and 

can  judge,  it  will  go  that  way.     If  your  majesty  calls  a  have  a  thin  party.     For  I  speak  it  knowingly,  there  is 

new  parliament,  it  is  believed,  that  those  who  have  pro-  nothing  has  so  alienated  the  body  of  your  people  from 

rooted  the  petitions  will  be  generally  elected  ;  for  the  inflk-  you,  as  what  they  have  heard  of  your  life,  which  diqioses 

rior  sort  of  people  are  much  set  upon  them,  and  make  their  them  to  give  an  easy  belief  to  all  other  scandalous  reports, 

judgment  of  men,  from  their  behaviour  in  that  matter.  **  Sir,  this  counsel  is  now  almost  as  necessary  for  your 

The  soberer  sort  of  those,  who  are  ill  pleased  at  your  con-  aflUrs  as  it  is  for  your  soul ;  and  though  you  have  highly 

duct,  reckon  that  either  the  state  of  your  afijidrs  beyond  oflfended  that  Ood,  who  has  been  infinitely  merdfnl  to  you, 

sea,  or  of  your  exchequer  at  home,  will  ere  long  necessitate  In  preserving  you  at  Worcester  fight,  and  during  your  long 

your  meeting  your  parliament ;  and  that  then  things  must  exile,  and  who  brought  you  back  so  miraculously,  yet  he 

be  rectified :  and  therefore  they  use  thdr  utmost  endea-  is  still  good  and  gracious ;  and  will,  upon  your  sineov 

▼ours  to  keep  all  quiet.    K  your  majesty  has  a  session  in  repentance,  and  change  of  life,  pardon  all  your  sins  and 

April,  for  supporting  your  allies,  I  find  it  is  resolved  by  receive  you  into  his  favour :  oh.  Sir,  what  if  you  should 

many,  that  the  money  necessary  to  maintsin  your  alii-  die  in  the  midst  of  all  your  sins?  at  the  great  tribunal, 

SBoes^  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  to  where  you  must  appear,  there  will  be  no  regard  to  die 

issue  it  as  they  shall  answer  to  the  two  houses :  and  these  crown  you  now  wear ;  but  it  will  aggravate  your  punish- 

will  be  so  chosen,  that  as  it  is  likely  that  the  persons  will  ment,  Uiat  being  in  so  eminent  a  station,  you  have  so 

be  very  unacceptable  to  you,  so  they,  being  trusted  with  much  dishonoured  God.    Sir,  I  hope  you  believe  there  is 

Ao  money,  will  he  os  a  council  of  state,  to  oontronl  all  a  God,  and  a  life  to  come,  and  that  sin  shall  not  pass 

year  councils.    And  as  to  your  exchequer,  I  do  not  find  unponisbed.    If  your  majesty  wiU  reflect  upon  your  hav- 

any  inclinatton  to  consider  your  necessity,  unless  many  ing  now  been  twenty  years  upon  the  throne,  and  in  all 

things  be  done  to  put  them  into  another  disposition,  than  that  time  how  little  you  have  glorified  God,  how  much 

I  can  observe  in  them.  The  tilings  that  will  bodienwnded,  ye«i  have  provoked  him,  and  that  your  ill  example  has 

will  not  be  of  so  easy  a  digestion,  as  that  I  can  immine  drawn  so  osany  after  you  to  sin,  that  men  are  not  now 

you  will  ever  be  brought  to  them,  or  indeed  that  it  will  ashamed  of  their  vices,  you  cannot  but  think,  that  Crod  is 

be  reasonable  or  honourable  for  you  to  giant  them.     So  oflRended  with  you  :  and  if  you  consider  how  ill  your  conn, 

that,  in  this  disorder  of  aflkirs,  it  is  easy  tp  piepoae  difB-  dls  at  home,  and  your  wars  ahrond  have  snceeeded,  and 

eulties,  bat  not  so  easy  to  find  out  that  which  may  lemove  how  moch  you  have  lost  the  hearts  of  your  people,  yon 

tbem.  may  reasonably  conclude,  this  is  of  God,  who  will  not  turn 

"  There  is  one  thing,  and  indeed  the  only  tfaii^  in  away  his  anger  from  you,  till  yon  turn  to  htm  with  year 

which  all  hosiest  men  agree,  as  that  whidi  can  easily  extri-  wfai^  heart. 

eate  yon  ont  of  all  your  tronUes;  it  is  not  the  change  of  **  I  am  neenthnsiast,  either  in  opimon  or  temper ;  yet  I 

a  minister,  or  ef  a  council,  a  new  alliance,  or  a  session  of  aoknowledge  I  have  been  so  pressed  in  my  mind  to  make 

parliameo^  but  it  is  (and  tuffisr  me,  Sir,  to  speak  it  with  this  address  to  you,  that  I  eould  have  no  ease  till  I  did  it:. 
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by  Wymoi,  earl  of  Rochester,  when  he  died.  He  &iicied  that  he  had  told  me  many  thinga, 
of  which  I  might  make  an  ill  use :  yet  he  had  read  the  book  that  I  wrote  concerning  him, 
and  spoke  well  of  it.  In  this  state  I  was  in  the  king^s  thoughts,  when  lord  Halifax  carried 
me  to  him,  and  introduced  me  with  a  Tery  extraordinary  compliment,  that  he  did  not  bring 
me  to  the  king  to  put  me  in  his  good  opinion,  so  much  as  to  put  the  king  in  my  good  opi- 
nion :  and  added,  he  hoped  that  the  king  would  not  only  take  me  into  his  favour,  but  into 
his  heart.  The  king  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  saying  obliging  things  with  a  very  good  grace : 
among  other  things  he  said,  he  knew  that,  if  I  pleased,  I  coidd  serve  him  very  considerably ; 
and  that  he  desired  no  service  from  me  longer  than  he  continued  true  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  law.  Lord  Hali&x  upon  that  added,  that  the  king  knew  he  served  him  on  the  same 
terms,  and  was  to  make  his  stops.  The  king  and  he  fell  into  some  discourse  about  religion. 
Lord  Halifax  said  to  the  king,  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  church :  to  which  the  king 
answered,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  the  head  of  nothing ;  for  indeed  he  was  of  no  church. 
From  that  the  king  run  out  into  much  discourse  about  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  shortly  to 
be  tried :  he  complained  with  great  scorn  of  the  imputation  of  subornation  that  was  cast  on 
himself.  He  said,  he  did  not  wonder  that  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  so  guilty  of  those 
practices,  should  fasten  them  on  others.  The  discourse  lasted  half  an  hour  very  hearty  and 
free  :  so  I  was  in  favour  again ;  but  I  could  not  hold  it.  I  was  told  I  kept  ill  company : 
the  persons  lord  Halifax  named  to  me  were  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Russel,  and  Jones.  Bui 
I  said,  I  would  upon  no  consideration  give  over  conversing  with  my  friends :  so  I  was  where 
I  was  before. 

A  bill  of  indictment  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury  against  lord  Shaftesbury.  The  jury 
was  composed  of  many  of  the  chief  citizens  of  L<mdon.  The  witnesses  were  examined  in 
open  court,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  :  the  witnesses  swore  many  incredible  things  against 
him,  mixed  with  other  tilings  that  looked  very  like  his  extravagant  way  of  talking.  The 
draught  of  the  association  was  also  brought  as  a  proof  of  his  treason,  though  it  was  not  laid 
in  the  indictment,  and  was  proved  only  by  one  VTitness.  The  jury  returned  ignoramtt*  upon 
the  bilL  Upon  this  the  court  did  declaim  with  open  mouth  against  these  juries ;  in  which 
they  said  the  spirit  of  the  party  did  appear,  since  men,  even  upon  oath,  shewed  they  were 
resolved  to  find  biUs  true  or  ignoramus^  as  they  pleased,  without  regarding  the  evidence 
And  upon  this  a  new  set  of  addresses  went  round  the  kingdom,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  that  association  found  in  lord  Shaftesbury's  cabinet ;  and  complained,  that 
justice  was  denied  the  king ;  which  were  set  off  with  all  the  fulsome  rhetoric  that  the  penners 
could  vamisli  them  with.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  said,  that  the  grand  jury  ought  to  find 
bills  even  upon  dubious  evidence,  much  more  when  plain  treason  was  sworn ,  since  all  tiiey 
did  in  finding  a  bill  was  only  to  bring  the  person  to  his  trial,  and  then  the  falsehood  of  the 
witnesses  was  to  be  detected.  But  in  defence  of  these  ignoramus  juries  it  was  said,  that  by 
the  express  words  of  their  oath  they  were  bound  to  make  true  presentments  of  what  should 
appear  true  to  them :  and  therefore,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  evidence,  they  could 
not  find  a  bill,  though  sworn  to.  A  book  was  written  to  support  that,  in  whicb  both  law 
and  reason  were  brought  to  confirm  it :  it  passed  as  written  by  lord  Essex,  though  I  under- 
stood afterwards  it  was  written  by  Somers,  who  vras  much  esteemed  and  often  visited  by 
lord  Essex,  and  who  trusted  himself  to  him,  and  wrote  the  best  papers  that  came  out  in  that 

and  daee  jon  were  pleased  to  direct  me  to  tend  70Q,  the  judgmeiiti  of  God  will  probably  pnnneyou  in  this  life, 

tbroagb  Mr.  Cliiffiiidi'e  luinds,  loch  infbmifttioiii  as  I  so  that  70a  may  be  a  proverb  to  ijler^ages ;  aijd  after  tliis 

tboofht  fit  to  convey  to  yon,  I  hope  your  majesty  will  not  life,  yon  will  be  for  ever  miserable ;  and  f,  your  poor 

be  ofleoded,  if  I  have  made  this  use  of  that  liberty.    I  am  anbject  that  now  am,  shall  be  a  witness  against  you  in  the 

mre  I  can  have  no  other  design  in  it,  but  your  good ;  for  great  day,  that  I  gave  yon  this  free  and  fidthfbl  waning. 
I  know  very  well,  this  is  not  the  method  to  serve  any        *'  Sir,  no  person  alive  knows,  that  I  have  written  to  yon 

0Bds  of  my  own.    I  therefore  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  to  this  purpose ;  and  I  chose  this  evening,  hoping  that  yonr 

and  once  more,  in  the  name  of  Ood,  whose  servant  I  am,  eserdse  to-monow  may  pnt  yon  into  a  disposition  to  weigh 

do  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  to  consider  of  whtft  it  more  carefully.    I  hope  your  majesty  will  not  be 

I  have  written,  and  not  to  despise  it  for  the  meanness  of  offended  with  this  sincere  expression  of  my  duty  to  you ; 

the  person  vrfao  has  sent  it,  but  to  apply  yourself  to  rell-  for  1  durst  not  have  ventured  on  it,  if  I  had  not  thought 

gion  in  eaneet;  and  I  dare  assure  you  of  many  blessings  myself  bound  to  it.  both  by  the  duty  I  owe  to  Gk)d,  and 

both  tesBpoialaiid  spiritual  m  this  Itfe,  and  of  eternal  glory  that  which  wiU  ever  oblige  me  to  be. 
In  the  life  to  eoBe :  bol  if  yn«  will  go  on  in  your  ims,  **  May  it  please  your  mijesty,  &c** 
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time.  It  is  tnie,  by  the  practice  that  had  generally  prevailed,  grand  juries  were  easy  in 
finding  bills  upon  a  slight  and  probable  evidence.  But  it  was  made  out,  that  the  words  of 
their  oath,  and  the  reason  of  the  law  seemed  to  oblige  them  to  make  no  presentments  but 
such  as  they  believed  to  be  true.  On  the  other  hand  a  private  ill  opinion  of  a  witness,  or 
the  looking  on  a  matter  as  incredible,  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  return  of  an  ignoramus : 
that  seemed  to  belong  to  the  jury  on  life  and  death  *.  The  chief  complaint  that  was  made 
in  the  addresses  was  grounded  on  their  not  finding  the  bill  on  the  account  of  the  draught  of 
the  association ;  and  this  was  in  many  respects  very  unreasonable.  For  as  that  was  not  laid 
in  the  bill,  so  there  was  but  one  witness  to  prove  it ;  nor  did  the  matter  of  the  paper  rise  up 
to  the  charge  of  high  treason.  And  now  Dugdale  and  Turbervill,  who  had  been  the  wit- 
nesses upon  whose  evidence  lord  Stafford  was  condemned,  being  within  a  year  detected,  or  at 
least  suspected  of  this  villany,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  what  he  said  to  me,  that  he  was 
confident  I  should  see  within  a  year  that  the  witnesses  would  be  found  to  be  rogues. 

*  Mr.  WaIpol«  says,  that  the  work  alluded  to  by  Bur-  the  realm,  or  commoner ;  and  twelve  peert,  or  above,  if  a 

Det,   probably   was  a   pamphlet  attributed  to  Somers,  lord ;  if  not,  twelve  commonen,  tc  give  the  judgment 

entitled  **  The  Security  of  Englishmen*!  Lives :  or  the  upon  the  general  iMue  joined.** 

trust,  power,  and  duty  of  the  grand  juries  of  England,        It  then  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  importance  that 

explained  according  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  English  has  always  been  afforded  to  the  institution  of  the  grand 

government,  &c.** — (Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  inquest  or  jury,  and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  insure 

Noble  Authors.)    This  pamphlet  was  first  printed  in  the  them  beii^  as  free  aa  poanble  from  any  unworthy  infln- 

year  1681 ;  and  a  second  edition,  with  Somers*  name  pre-  enco — **^  I  know  too  well,**  it  continues,  "  that  the  wis- 

fized,  was  published  in  1766.     Its  s]rfrit  will  appear  from  dom  and  care  of  our  ancestors  in  Uiis  institution  of  grand 

a  very  few  extracts.—  juries,  hath  not  been  of  late  considered  aa  it  ought ;  nor 

**  Our  ancestors  have  been  fiunouf  in  their  generations  the  laws  concerning  them  duly  observed ;  nor  have  the 

for  wisdom,  piety,  and  courage,  in  forming  and  preserving  gentlemen  and  other  men  of  estates,  in  the  several  coun- 

a  body  of  laws  to  secure  themselves  and  their  posterities  ties,  discerned  how  insensibly  their  legal  power  and  juria- 

from  slavery  and  oppression,  and  to  maintain  their  native  diction  in  their  grand  and  petit  juries  is  decayed,  and  mndi 

freedoms :  to  be  subject  only  to  the  laws  made  by  their  of  the  means  to  preserve  their  own  lives  and  interests, 

own  oonsont  in  their  general  assemblies,  and  to  be  put  in  taken  out  of  their  hands.     It  is  a  wonder  that  they  wtra 

execution  chiefly  by  themselves,  their  officers,  and  assist-  not  more  awakened  with  the  attempt  of  the  late  lord  chief 

ants ;  to  be  guardeid  and  defended  from  all  violence  and  justice  Keyling,  who  would  have  usurped  a  lordly,  dicta, 

force  by  their  own  arms,  kept  in  their  own  hands,  and  torial  power  over  the  grand  jury  of  Somersetshire,  and 

naed  at  their  own  chaige  undor  their  prince's  conduct ;  commanded  them  to  find  a  biU  of  indictment  for  murder, 

intrustii^  nevertheless  an  ample  power  to  their  kings  and  for  which  they  saw  no  evidence ;  and  upon  their  refusal,  he 

other  magistrates,  that  they  may  do  all  the  good,  and  enjoy  not  only  threatened  the  jury,  but  assumed  to  himself  an 

all  the  h^>piness,  that  the  largest  soul  of  man  can  houestly  arlntrary  power  to  fine  them.*'    **  But  upon  the  complaint 

wish ;  and  carefully  providing  such  means  of  correcting  of  one  sir  Hugh  Windham,  foreman  of  the  said  jury,  and  a 

and  punishing  their  ministers  and  counsellors,  if  they  member  of  the  long  parliament,  the  commons  brought 

transgress  the  laws,  that  they  might  not  dare  to  abuse  or  the  then  chief  justice  to  their  bar,  to  acknowledge  his 

oppress  the  people,  or  design  against  their  freedom  or  fitult.** 
welfrre.*'  It  had  been  maintained  in  several  party  works*  that 

Imitatii^  the  example    set  by  their  ancestors,   the  the  grand  jury  have  only  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 

pamphlet  warns  its  contemporaries  tiiat  **  it  now  falls  to  probability  of  guilt  in  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  ought  to 

our  tot  to  preserve  their  liberties  against  the  dark  con-  be  tried ;  and  that  &r  less  eridence  will  warrant  a  grsad 

trivances  of  a  popish  faction,  who  would  by  fhtuds,  sham,  jvy's  indictment  than  a  petit  jury's  verdict    Against  this 

plots,  and  infrmous  perjuries,  deprive  us  of  our  birth-  doctrine  Somers  strenuously  and  convincingly  aigues,  and 

rights,  and  turn  the  points  of  our  swords  (the  laws;  into  from  the  whole  concludes  that  **  if  there  ought  to  be  any 

our  own  bowels,  with  designs  to  oveitum  the  monarchy,  differeuoe  in  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  and  petit  juriea, 

because  they  would  have  excluded  a  popish  successor,  and  the  greater  exactness  and  dilifgence  seems  to  be  required 

provided  for  the  security  of  the  religion  and  lives  of  all  in  the  former :  for  aa  the  aame  work  of  finding  out  the 

protestanta.**  truth,  in  order  to  the  doing  of  justice,  is  allotted  unto  both, 

**  Our  law-makers  foresaw  both  their  dangers  from  malice  the  greatest  part  of  the  burthen  ought  to  lie  upon  them 

and  passion,  that  might  cause  some  of  private  condition  to  that  have  the  best  opportunities  of  performing  it     The 

accuse  others  fidsely  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  great  invalidity,  weakness,  or  defects  of  the  proofr  may  be  equally 

haxards  of  worthy  and  eminent  men*s  lives,  from  the  ma-  •▼ident  to  either  of  them ;  but  if  there  be  deceit  in  stifling 

lice,  emulation,  and  ill  dos%ns  of  comipt  ministers  of  state,  true  testimoniea,  or  malice  in  suborning  wicked  persons  to 

or  otherwise  potent  persons,  who  might  commit  the  moat  ^"^  '^^  *v»h  aa  are  fidse,  the  grand  jury  may  moat  easily, 

odious  of  murders  in  the  form  and  oouiae  of  justice,  either  ""'J  probably  only  can  discover  it :  they  are  not  stiaight- 

by  coiTuptiog  of  judges, aa  dependent  npon  them  for  their  *ned  in  time;  they  may  freely  examine  in  private,  with- 

honour  and  great  revenue,  or  by  bribing  and  hiring  men  out  intemption  from  the  counsel  or  court,  such  witneaaea 

of  depraved  principles^  and  desperate  fortunes,  to  swear  *>  *>*  presented  unto  them,  or  they  shall  think  fit  to  call : 

fidsely  sgainst  them.     Therefore  for  securing  equal  and  they  may  jointly  or  severally  inquire  of  their  friends  or 

impartial  justice,  it  is  made  a  fundamental  in  our  govern-  ecquaintanoe  after  the  lives  and  reputations  of  the  wii- 

ment,  that,  unless  it  be  by  parliament,  no  man's  life  shall  nene*»  or  the  accused   persons,  and  all  dnmmsUncct 

be  touched  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  save  by  the  judg-  relating  unto  the  matter  in  question,  and  consult  together 

ment  of  at  least  twenty-four  men  ;  that  is,  twelve,  or  nnder  the  seal  of  secrecy.** 

more,  to  find  the  bill  of  indktment,  whether  he  be  peer  of        •  The  Grand  Juryman's  Oath  and  Office,  &e. 
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As  to  TarberYill,  what  happened  soon  after  this  wiU  perhaps  mitigate  the  censure.  He 
was  taken  with  the  small-pox  in  a  few  days  after  lord  Shafteshury's  trial.  Tlie  s3anptom8 
were  so  had  that  the  physician  told  him  he  had  no  hope  of  his  recovery ;  npon  which  he 
composed  himself  to  die  as  hecame  a  Christian,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Hewes,  the  curate  of  St. 
Martin's,  who  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  from  whom  I  had  this  account  of  him.  Tur- 
bervill  looked  on  himself  as  a  dead  man  at  the  first  time  he  came  to  him ;  hut  his  disease  did 
no  way  afiect  his  understanding  or  his  memory.  He  seemed  to  have  a  real  sense  of  another 
state,  and  of  the  account  that  he  was  to  give  to  God  for  his  past  life.  Hewes  charged  him 
to  examine  himself,  and,  if  he  had  sworn  fiilsely  against  any  man,  to  confess  his  sin  and 
glorify  God,  though  to  his  own  shame.  Turhervill,  hoth  in  discourse  and  when  he  received 
the  sacrament,  protested  that  he  had  sworn  nothing  hut  the  truth,  in  what  he  deposed  hoth 
against  lord  Stafford  and  tlie  earl  of  Shafieshury ;  and  renounced  the  mercies  of  God,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  if  he  did  not  speak  the  plain  and  naked  truth  without  any 
reservation  :  and  he  continued  in  the  same  mind  to  his  death.  So  here  were  the  last  words 
of  dying  men,  against  the  last  words  of  thoso  that  suffered.  To  this  may  well  be  added,  that 
one  who  died  of  sickness,  and  under  a  great  depression  in  his  spirits,  was  less  able  to  stifle 
his  conscience,  and  resist  the  impressions  that  it  might  then  make  on  him,  than  a  man  who 
suffers  on  a  scaffold,  where  the  strength  of  the  natural  spirits  is  entire,  or  rather  exalted  by 
the  sense  of  the  cause  he  suffers  for.  And  we  know  that  confession  and  absolution  in  the 
church  of  Rome  give  a  quiet,  to  which  we  do  not  pretend,  where  these  tilings  are  said  to  bo 
only  ministerial,  and  not  authoritative.  About  a  year  before  this  Tonge  had  died,  who  first 
brought  out  Oates.  They  quarrelled  afterwards,  and  Tonge  came  to  have  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  Oates,  upon  what  reason  I  know  not.  He  died  with  expressions  of  a  very  high  devotion; 
and  he  protested  to  all  who  came  to  see  him,  that  he  knew  of  no  subornation  in  all  that 
matter,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  none  himself.  These  things  put  a  mui  quite  in  the  dark, 
and  in  this  mist  matters  must  be  left  till  the  great  revelation  of  all  secrets.  And  there  I 
leave  it,  and  from  the  aff&irs  of  England  turn  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed  in  Scotland 
during  this  disorder  among  us  here. 

The  duke  behaved  himself  upon  his  first  going  to  Scotland  in  so  obliging  a  manner!,  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  been  so  long  trodden  on  by  duke  Lauderdale  and  his  party, 
found  a  very  sensible  change ;  so  that  he  gained  much  on  them  aU.  He  continued  still  to 
support  that  side ;  yet  things  were  so  gently  carried  that  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint. 
It  was  visibly  his  interest  to  make  that  nation  sure  to  him,  and  to  give  them  such  an  essay 
of  his  government,  as  might  dissipate  all  the  hard  thoughts  of  him  with  which  the  world 
was  possessed ;  and  he  pursued  this  for  some  time  with  great  temper,  ^nd  as  great  success. 
He  advised  the  bishops  to  proceed  moderately,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  conventicles  in 
houses,  and  that  would  put  an  end  to  those  in  the  fields.  In  matters  of  justice  he  showed 
an  impartial  temper,  and  encouraged  all  propositions  relating  to  trade ;  and  so,  considering 
how  much  that  nation  was  set  against  his  religion,  he  made  a  greater  progress  in  gaining 
upon  them  than  was  expected.  He  was  advised  to  hold  a  parliament  there  in  the  summer 
eighty-one,  and  to  take  the  character  of  the  king's  commissioner  upon  himself. 

A  strange  spirit  of  fury  had  broken  loose  on  some  of  the  presbyterians,  called  Cargillites, 

from  one  Cargill,  who  hsid  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow  in  the  former  times,  and  was 

then  very  little  considered,  but  now  was  much  followed,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  nation. 

These  held  that  the  king  had  lost  the  right  of  the  crown  by  his  breaking  the  covenant  which 

he  bad  sworn  at  his  coronation :  so  they  said  he  was  their  king  no  more ;  and  by  a  formal 

declaration  they  renounced  all  allegiance  to  him,  which  a  party  of  them  affixed  to  the  cross  of 

Oumfiries,  a  town  near  the  west  border.     The  guards  fell  upon  a  party  of  them,  whom  they 

found  in  arms,  where  Cameron,  one  of  their  furious  teachers  (from  whom  they  were  also 

called  Cameronians),  was  killed ;  but  Hackston,  that  was  one  of  the  archbishop's  murderers, 

and  Cargill  were  taken.     Hackston,  when  brought  before  the  council,  would  not  own  their 

authority,  nor  make  any  answer  to  their  questions.     He  was  so  low,  by  reason  of  his  wounds, 

that  it  was  thought  he  would  die  in  the  question  if  tortured ;  so  he  was  in  a  very  sunmiary 

v^ray  condemned  to  have  both  his  hands  cut  off,  and  then  to  be  hanged.     All  this  he  suffered 

with  a  constancy  that  amazed  all  people ;  he  seemed  to  be  all  the  whilo  as  in  an  enthusias- 
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tical  rapture,  and  inseiiinble  of  what  was  done  to  him.  When  his  hands  were  cut  off,  he 
asked,  like  one  unconcerned,  if  his  feet  were  to  be  cut  off  likewise.  And  he  had  so  strong  a 
heart,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  loss  of  blood  by  his  wounds,  and  the  cutting  off  his  hands, 
yet  when  he  was  hanged  up,  and  his  heart  cut  out,  it  continued  to  palpitate  some  time  after 
it  was  on  the  hangman's  knife,  as  some  eye-witnesses  assured  me.  Cargill  and  many  othen 
of  that  mad  sect,  both  men  and  women,  suffered  with  an  obstinacy  that  was  so  particular, 
that  though  the  duke  sent  the  offer  of  pardon  to  them  on  the  scaffold,  if  they  would  only  say, 
**  God  bless  the  King,"  it  was  refused  with  great  neglect  One  of  them,  a  woman,  said,  very 
calmly,  ^^  she  was  sure  (jod  would  not  bless  him,  and  that,  therefore,  she  would  not  take  Qod's 
name  in  yain."  Another  said  more  sullenly,  that  she  would  not  worship  that  idol,  nor 
acknowledge  any  other  king  but  Christ.  And  so  both  were  hanged.  About  fifteen  or  six- 
teen died  under  this  delusion,  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  madness,  for  they  never  attempted 
anything  against  any  person,  only  they  seemed  glad  to  safkr  for  their  opinions.  Tlie  duke 
•topped  that  prosecution,  and  appointed  them  to  be  put  in  a  house  of  correction,  and  to  be 
kept  at  hard  labour.  Great  use  was  made  of  this  by  profane  people  to  disparage  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  martyrs  for  the  Christian  faith,  from  the  unshaken  constancy  which  these  frantic 
people  expressed.  But  this  is  undeniable,  that  men  who  die  maintaining  any  opinion,  show 
that  they  are  firmly  persuaded  of  it ;  so  from  this  the  martyrs  of  the  fiist  age,  who  died  for 
asserting  a  matter  of  fact,  such  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  the  miracles  that  they 
had  seen,  showed  that  they  were  well  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  facta.  And  that  is  all 
the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  this  argument. 

Now  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  drew  on.  The  duke  seeing  how  great  a 
man  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  in  Scotland,  concluded  it  was  necessary  for  him  either  to  gain 
him,  or  to  ruin  him.  Lord  Argyle  gave  him  all  possible  assurances  that  he  would  adhere  to 
his  interest  in  every  thing,  except  in  the  matters  of  religion ;  but  added,  that  if  he  went  to 
meddle  with  these,  he  owned  to  him  freely  that  he  would  oppose  him  all  he  could.  This 
was  well  enough  taken  in  show ;  but  lord  Argyle  said,  he  observed  ever  after  that  such  a 
visible  coldness  and  distrust,  that  he  saw  what  he  might  expect  from  him.  Some  moved  the 
excepting  against  the  duke's  commission  to  represent  the  king  in  parliament,  since  by  law  no 
man  could  execute  any  office  without  taking  the  oaths ;  and  above  forty  members  of  parlia- 
ment promised  to  stick  to  duke  Hamilton,  if  he  would  insist  on  that.  But  Lockhiut  and 
Cunningham,  the  two  lawyers  on  whose  opinion  they  depended  chiefly,  said  that  a  commis- 
sion to  represent  the  king^s  person  fell  not  under  the  notion  of  an  office :  and  since  it  was 
not  expressly  named  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  they  thought  it  did  not  fall  within  the  general 
words  of  ^'  ail  places  and  offices  of  trust."  So  this  was  laid  aside ;  and  many  who  were 
offended  at  it  complained  of  duke  Hamilton's  cowardice.  He  said  for  himself,  he  had  been 
in  a  storm  for  seven  years'  continuance  by  his  opposing  duke  Lauderdale,  and  that  he  would 
not  engage  in  a  new  one  with  a  stronger  party,  unless  he  was  sure  of  the  majority ;  and  they 
were  far  from  pretending  to  be  able  to  bring  matters  to  near  an  equality.  The  first  act  that 
passed  was  one  of  three  lines,  confirming  all  the  laws  formerly  made  against  popery ;  the 
duke  thought  it  would  give  a  good  grace  to  all  that  should  be  done  afterwards,  to  begin  with 
such  a  general  and  cold  confirmation  of  all  former  laws.  Some  moved  that  a  committee 
might  be  appointed  to  examine  all  the  former  laws  (since  some  of  them  seemed  unreasonably 
severe,  as  passed  in  the  first  heat  of  the  Reformation),  that  so  they  might  draw  out  of  them 
all  such  as  might  be  fit  not  only  to  be  confirmed,  but  to  be  executed  by  better  and  more 
proper  methods  than  those  prescribed  in  the  former  statutes,  which  had  been  all  eluded.  But 
it  vras  not  intended  that  this  new  confirmation  should  have  any  effect ;  and  therefore  this 
motion  was  not  barkened  to.     But  the  act  was  hurried  on  and  passed. 

The  next  act  was  for  the  unalterableness  of  the  succession  of  the  crown.  It  was  declared 
high  treason  ever  to  move  for  any  alterations  in  it.  Lord  Argyle  ran  into  this  with  xeal, 
fo  did  duke  Hamilton ;  and  all  others  that  intended  to  merit  by  it  made  harangues  about  it. 
Lord  Tweedale  was  the  only  man  that  ventured  to  move,  that  the  act  might  be  made 
as  strict  as  was  possible  with  relation  to  the  duke ;  but  he  thought  it  not  necessary  to  carry 
it  further ;  since  the  queen  of  Spain  stood  so  near  the  succession,  and  it  vras  no  amiable  thing 
to  be  a  province  to  Spain.     Many  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  undentand  the  relation  of  the 
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queen  of  Spain  to  the  king,  though  she  was  his  niece,  and  thought  it  an  extraTagant 
motion.  He  was  not  seconded,  and  the  act  passed  without  one  contradictoiy  Yote.  There 
was  an  additional  revenue  given  for  some  years  for  keeping  up  more  troops.  Borne  com- 
plaints were  also  made  of  the  lords  of  regalities,  who  have  all  the  forfeitures  and  the  power 
of  life  and  death  within  their  regalities.  It  was  upon  that  promised  that  there  should  be  a 
regulation  of  these  courts,  as  there  was  indeed  great  cause  for  it,  these  lords  being  so  many 
tyrants  up  and  down  the  country ;  so  it  was  intended  to  subject  these  jurisdictions  to  the 
supreme  judicatories.  But  the  act  was  penned  in  such  words  as  imported  that  the  whole 
course  of  justice  all  over  the  kingdom  was  made  subject  to  the  king's  will  and  pleasure ;  so 
that  instead  of  appeals  to  the  supreme  courts,  all  was  made  to  end  in  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
king ;  and  by  this  means  he  was  made  master  of  the  whole  justice  and  property  of  the  king- 
dom. There  was  not  much  time  given  to  consider  things,  for  the  duke,  finding  that 
he  was  master  of  a  clear  majority,  drove  on  everything  fast,  and  put  bills  on  a  very  short 
debate  to  the  vote,  which  went  always  as  he  had  a  mind  to  have  it.  An  accident  happened 
that  begot  in  many  a  particular  zeal  to  merit  at  his  hands.  Lord  Bothes,  who  had  much  of 
his  confidence,  and  was  chiefly  trusted  by  him,  and  was  made  a  duke  by  his  means,  died  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  parliament ;  so  upon  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him,  as  there 
were  many  pretenders,  they  tried  who  could  deserve  it  best,  by  the  most  compliant  submis- 
sion and  the  most  active  zeal. 

As  they  were  going  on  in  public  businese^  one  stood  up  in  parliament  and  accused  lord 
Halton,  duke  Lauderdale's  brother,  of  perjury,  on  the  account  of  Mitchell's  business.  He 
had  in  bis  hands  the  two  letters  that  lord  Halton  had  written  to  the  earl  of  Kincardine,  men- 
tioning the  promise  of  life  that  was  made  him ;  and,  as  was  told  formerly,  lord  Halton  swore 
at  his  trial  that  no  promise  was  made.  The  lord  Kincardine  was  dead  a  year  before  this ; 
but  his  lady  had  delivered  those  letters  to  be  made  use  of  against  lord  Halton.  Upon  reading 
them  the  matter  appeared  plain.  The  duke  was  not  ill  pleased  to  have  both  duke  Lauder- 
dale and  him  thus  at  mercy ;  yet  he  would  not  suffer  the  matter  to  be  determined  in  a  par- 
liamentary way ;  so  he  moved,  that  the  whole  thing  might  be  referred  to  the  king,  which 
was  immediately  agreed  to.  So  that  infiimous  business  was  made  public,  and  yet  stifled  at 
the  same  time ;  and  no  censure  was  ever  put  on  that  base  action.  Another  discovery  was 
made  of  as  wicked  a  conspiracy,  though  it  had  not  such  bad  effects,  because  Jthe  tools 
employed  in  it  could  not  be  wrought  up  to  such  a  determined  pitch  of  wickedness.  The  lord 
Bargeny,  who  was  nephew  to  duke  Hamilton,  had  been  clapped  up  in  prison,  as  concerned 
in  the  rebellion  of  Bothwell-bridge.  Several  days  were  fixed  on  for  his  trial,  but  it  was 
always  put  off ;  and  at  last  he  was  let  out  without  having  any  one  thing  ever  objected  to  him. 
When  he  was  at  liberty  he  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  find  out  on  what  grounds  he  had 
been  committed.  At  last  he  discovered  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Halton  and  some  others  of  that 
party  were  concerned.  They  had  practised  on  some,  who  had  been  in  that  rebellion,  to  swear 
that  he  and  several  others  were  engaged  in  it,  and  that  they  had  sent  them  out  to  join  in  it.  They 
promised  these  witnesses  a  large  share  of  the  confiscated  estates,  if  they  went  through  in  the 
business.  Depositions  were  prepared  for  them,  and  they  promised  to  swear  them.  Upon  which 
a  day  was  fixed  for  their  trial.  But  the  hearts  of  those  witnesses  failed  them,  or  their  consciences 
rose  upon  them ;  so  that  when  the  day  came  on  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  swear  against 
an  innocent  man,  and  plainly  refused  to  do  it.  Yet,  upon  new  practices  and  new  hopes,  they 
again  resolved  to  swear  bolcQy ;  upon  which  new  days  had  been  set  twice  or  thrice ;  and,  their 
hearts  turning  against  it,  they  were  still  put  off.  Lord  Bargeny  had  full  proofe  of  all  this 
ready  to  be  offered ;  but  the  duke  prevailed  to  have  this  likewise  referred  to  the  king ;  and 
it  was  never  more  heard  of.  This  showed  what  duke  Lauderdale's  party  were  capable  of. 
It  likewise  gave  an  ill  character  of  the  duke's  zeal  for  justice,  and  against  false  swearing ; 
though  that  had  been  the  chief  topic  of  discourse  with  him  for  above  three  years.  He  was 
angry  at  a  supposed  practice  with  witnesses,  when  it  fell  upon  his  own  party ;  but  now  that 
there  were  evident  proofs  of  peijury  and  subornation,  he  stopped  proceedings  under  pretence  of 
referring  it  to  the  king :  who  was  never  made  acquainted  ynth  it,  or  at  least  never  enquired 
after  the  proof  of  these  allegations^  nor  ordered  any  proceedings  upon  them. 
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The  main  business  of  this  parliament  was  the  act  concerning  the  new  test  that  was  pro* 
posed.  It  had  been  promised  in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  as  soon  as  an  act  for  main 
taining  the  succession  should  pass,  they  should  have  all  the  security  that  they  could  desire 
for  the  protestant  religion.  So  many  zealous  men  began  to  call  for  some  more  effectual 
security  for  their  religion ;  upon  which  a  test  was  proposed,  for  all  that  should  be  capable 
of  any  office  in  church  or  state,  or  of  electing  or  being  elected  members  of  parliament,  that 
they  should  adhere  firmly  to  the  protestant  religion  ;  to  which  the  court  party  added,  the 
condemning  of  all  resistance  in  any  sort,  or  under  any  pretence,  the  renouncing  the  covenant, 
and  an  obligation  to  defend  all  the  king's  rights  and  prerogatives ;  and  that  they  should 
never  meet  to  treat  of  any  matter,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  but  by  the  king's  permission ;  and 
never  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  government,  in  church  or  state.  And  they  were  to 
swear  all  this  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The  test  was  thus  loaded  at  first 
to  make  the  other  side  grow  weary  of  the  motion  and  let  it  fall,  which  they  would  willingly 
have  done.  But  the  duke  was  made  to  apprehend  that  he  would  find  such  a  test  as  this 
prove  much  for  his  service ;  so  it  seems  that  article  of  the  protestant  religion  was  forgiven, 
for  the  service  that  was  expected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  tost.  There  was  a  hot  debate 
upon  the  imposing  it  on  all  that  might  elect,  or  be  elected,  members  of  parliament.  It  was 
said  that  was  the  most  essential  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  subjects,  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  be  limited  in  it.  The  bishops  were  earnest  for  this,  which  they  thought  would  secure 
them  for  ever  from  a  presbyterian  parliament.  It  was  carried  in  the  vote ;  and  that  made 
many  of  the  court  more  zealous  than  ever  for  carrying  through  the  act.  Some  proposed  that 
there  should  be  two  tests :  one  for  papists,  with  higher  incapacities,  and  another  for  presby- 
terians,  with  milder  censures.  But  that  was  rejected  with  much  scorn,  some  making  their 
court,  by  saying,  they  were  more  in  danger  from  the  presby tcrians  than  from  the  papists. 
And  it  was  reported  that  Paterson,  then  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  said  to  the  duke,  that  he 
thought  the  two  religions,  popish  and  protestant,  were  so  equally  stated  in  his  mind,  that  a 
few  grains  of  loyalty,  in  which  the  protestants  had  the  better  of  the  papists,  turned  the 
balance  with  him.  Another  clause  in  the  biU  was  liable  to  great  objections :  all  the  royal 
family  were  excepted  out  of  it.  Lord  Argyle  spoke  zealously  against  this ;  he  said,  the  only 
danger  we  could  apprehend  as  to  popery  was  if  any  of  the  royal  family  should  happen  to  be 
perverted ;  therefore  he  tliought  it  was  better  to  liave  no  act  at  all  than  such  a  clause  in  it. 
Some  few  seconded  him ;  but  it  was  carried  without  any  considerable  opposition.  The  nicest 
point  of  all  was,  what  definition,  or  standard,  should  be  made  for  fixing  the  sense  of  so 
general  a  term  as  ^^  the  protestant  religion."  Dalrymple  proposed  the  confession  of  faith  agreed 
on  in  the  year  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  enacted  in  parliament  in  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  which  was  the  only  confession  of  faith  that  had  then 
the  sanction  of  a  law.  That  was  a  book  so  worn  out  of  use,  that  scarcely  any  one  in  the  whole 
parliament  had  ever  read  it ;  none  of  the  bishops  had,  as  appeared  afterwards.  For  these 
last  thirty  years,  the  only  confession  of  faith  that  was  read  in  Scotland,  was  that  which  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  Anno  1648,  had  set  out,  which  the  Scotch  kirk  had  set 
up  instead  of  the  old  one ;  and  the  bishops  had  left  it  in  possession,  though  the  authority 
that  enacted  it  was  annulled.  So  here  a  book  was  made  the  matter  of  an  oath,  (for  they 
were  to  swear  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  protestant  religion,  as  it  was  declared  in  the 
confession  of  faith  enacted  in  the  year  1567,  that  contained  a  large  system  of  religion  that 
was  not  so  much  as  knoMm  to  those  who  enacted  it :)  yet  the  bishops  went  all  into  it.  Dal- 
rymple, who  had  read  it,  thought  there  were  propositions  in  it  which,  being  better  consi- 
dered, wouki  make  the  test  be  let  fall ;  for  in  it  the  repressing  of  tyranny  is  reckoned  a  dnty 
incumbent  on  good  subjects.  And  the  confession  being  made  after  the  Scots  had  deposed 
the  queen  regent,  and  it  being  ratified  in  parliament  after  they  had  forced  their  queen  Mary 
to  resign,  it  was  very  plain  what  they,  who  made  and  enacted  this  confession,  meant  by  the 
repressing  of  tyranny.  But  the  duke  and  his  party  set  it  on  so  earnestly,  that  upon  one 
day's  debate  the  act  passed,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  seven  voices.  There  was  some 
appearance  of  security  to  the  protestant  religion  by  this  test ;  but  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters  liad  been  raised  so  high  by  duke  I^auderdale's  act,  that  the 
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obliging  all  people  to  maintain  that  with  the  rest  of  the  prerogative,  might  have  mado  way 
for  everything.  All  ecdesiastical  courts  subsisted  now  by  this  test,  only  upon  the  king's 
permission,  and  at  his  discretion. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  was  dissolved  soon  afber  this  act  passed ;  and  Hyde  was  sent 
down  from  the  king  to  the  duke  immediately  upon  it.  It  was  given  out  that  he  was  sent 
by  the  king  to  press  the  duke  upon  this  victory  to  show,  that  what  ill  usage  could  not  extort 
from  him  he  would  now  do  of  his  ovm  accord,  and  return  to  the  church  of  England.  I  was 
assured  that  lord  Halifax  had  prevailed  with  the  king  to  write  to  him  to  that  purpose.  The 
letter  was  written,  but  was  not  sent ;  but  lord  Hyde  had  it  in  charge  to  manage  it  as  a 
message.  How  much  of  this  is  true  I  cannot  tell ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  it  was  true 
it  had  no  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  test  with  the  confession  of  faith  was  printed,  there  was  a  universal  mur- 
muring among  the  best  of  the  clergy.  Many  were  against  the  swearing  to  a  system  made 
up  of  so  many  propositions,  of  which  some  were  at  least  doubtful ;  though  it  was  found  to  be 
much  more  moderate  in  many  points  than  could  have  been  well  expected,  considering  the 
heat  of  that  time.  There  was  a  limitation  put  on  the  duty  of  subjects  in  the  article,  by 
which  they  were  required  not  to  resist  any  whom  God  had  placed  in  authority,  in  tliese 
words,  ^  While  they  pass  not  the  bounds  of  their  office."  And  in  another  they  condemned 
those  who  resist  the  supreme  power,  '*  Doing  that  thing  which  appertaineth  to  his  charge.** 
These  were  propositions  now  of  a  very  ill  sound.  They  were  also  highly  offended  at  the 
great  extent  of  the  prerogative  in  the  point  of  supremacy,  by  which  the  king  turned  bishops 
out  at  pleasure  by  a  letter.  It  was  hard  enough  to  bear  this ;  but  it  seemed  intolerable  to 
oblige  men  by  oath  to  maintain  it.  Tlie  king  might  by  a  proclamation  put  down  even  epis- 
copacy itself^  as  the  law  then  stood ;  and  by  this  oath  they  would  be  bound  to  maintain 
that.  All  meeting  in  synods,  or  for  ordinations,  were  hereafter  to  be  held  only  by  permis- 
sion ;  so  that  all  the  visible  ways  of  preserving  religion  depended  now  wholly  on  the  king's 
good  pleasure ;  and  they  saw  that  this  would  be  a  very  feeble  tenure  under  a  popish  king. 
The  being  tied  to  all  this  by  oath  seemed  very  hard.  And  when  a  church  was  yet  in  so 
imperfect  a  state,  without  liturgy  or  discipline,  it  was  a  strange  imposition  to  make  people 
swear  never  to  endeavour  any  alteration  either  in  church  or  state.  Some,  or  all,  of  these 
exceptions  did  run  so  generally  through  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  that  they  were  all 
shaking  in  their  resolutions.  To  prevent  this,  an  explanation  was  drawn  by  bishop  Paterson, 
and  passed  in  council.  It  was  by  it  declared,  that  it  was  not  meant  that  those  who  took  the 
test  should  be  bound  to  every  article  in  the  confession  of  faith,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
tained the  doctrine  upon  which  the  protestant  churches  had  settled  the  reformation ;  and 
that  the  test  did  not  cut  off  those  rights  which  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  and  an  assurance  was  given, 
that  the  king  intended  never  to  change  the  government  of  the  church.  By  this  it  was 
pretended  that  the  greatest  difficulties  were  now  removed.  But  to  this  it  was  answered 
that  they  were  to  swear  they  took  the  oath  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  So  that  if  this 
explanation  was  not  conform  to  the  literal  sense,  they  would  be  perjured  who  took  it  upon 
this  explanation.  The  imposers  of  an  oath  could  only  declare  the  sense  of  it ;  but  that  could 
not  be  done  by  any  other,  much  less  by  a  lower  authority,  such  as  the  privy  council  was 
confessed  to  be.  Yet  when  men  are  to  be  undone  if  they  do  not  submit  to  a  hard  law,  they 
willingly  catch  at  anything  that  seems  to  resolve  their  doubts. 

About  eighty  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  their  clergy  left  all  rather  than  comply  with 
the  iemis  of  this  law ;  and  these  were  noted  to  be  the  best  preachers,  and  the  most  zealous 
enemies  to  popery,  that  belonged  to  that  church.  The  bishops,  who  thought  their  refusing 
the  test  was  a  reproach  to  those  who  took  it,  treated  them  vnih  much  contempt,  and  put 
them  to  many  hardships.  About  twenty  of  them  came  up  to  England.  I  found  them  men 
of  excellent  tempers,  pious  and  learned,  and  I  esteemed  it  no  small  happiness  that  I  had  then 
90  much  f»'edit  by  the  ill  opinion  they  had  of  me  at  court,  that  by  this  means  I  got  most  of 
tliero  to  be  well  settled  in  England ;  where  they  have  behaved  themselves  so  worthily,  that 
I  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  being  made  an  instrument  to  get  so  many  good  men,  who 
suffered  for  their  conscienoesy  to  be  again  well  employed,  and  well  provided  for.     Most  ot 
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them  weie  formed  by  ChBiieoBy  ivho  liad  been  always  a  gfeat  eiiemj  to  the  impoeing  of 
books  and  systems,  as  tests  tbat  must  be  signed  and  sworn,  by  such  as  are  admitted  to  serve 
in  the  church.  He  had  been  for  some  years  diyinity  professor  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
formed  the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  clergy  both  to  an  excellent  temper  and  to  a  set  of 
yery  good  principles.  He  upon  this  retired,  and  liyed  private  for  some  years.  He  wrote  to 
me,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  this  breach  that  was  likely  to  be  in  the  church ;  and  desired 
that  I  would  try,  by  all  the  methods  I  could  think  of,  to  stop  the  proceedings  upon  the  test. 
But  the  king  had  put  the  aSaaxB  of  Scotland  so  entirely  in  the  duke's  hands,  and  the  bishops 
here  were  so  pleased  with  those  clauses  in  the  test  that  renounced  the  covenant,  and  all 
endeavours  for  any  alteration  in  church  and  state,  that  I  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
attempt  at  court. 

Upon  this  matter  an  incident  of  great  importance  happened.  The  earl  of  Argyle  was  a 
privy  councillor,  and  one  of  the  oommiasioners  of  the  treasury ;  so  when  the  time  liimited  was 
near  lapsing  he  was  forced  to  declare  himself.  He  had  once  resolved  to  retire  from  all  em- 
ployments, but  his  engagements  with  duke  Lauderdale's  party,  and  the  entanglements  of 
his  own  afl&irs,  overcame  that.  His  main  objection  lay  to  that  part  which  obliged  them  to 
endeavour  no  alteration  in  the  government  in  church  or  state,  which  he  thought  was  a  limi- 
tation of  the  legislature.  He  desired  leave  to  explain  himself  on  that  point ;  and  he  con- 
tinued always  to  affirm,  that  the  duke  was  satisfied  with  that  which  he  proposed ;  so  being 
called  on  the  next  day  at  the  council  table  to  take  the  test,  he  said  he  did  not  tlunk  that  the 
parliament  did  intend  an  oath  that  should  have  any  contradictions  in  one  part  of  it  to 
another;  therefore  he  took  the  test,  as  it  was  consistent  with  itself;  (this  related  to  the 
absolute  loyalty  in  the  test,  and  the  limitations  that  were  on  it  in  the  confession :)  and  he 
added  that  he  did  not  intend  to  bind  himself  up  by  it  from  doing  anything  in  his  station  for 
the  amending  of  anything  in  church  or  state,  so  fiax  as  was  consistent  with  the  protestant 
religion  and  the  duty  of  a  good  subject ;  and  he  took  that  as  a  part  of  his  oath.  The  thing 
passed,  and  he  sat  that  day  in  council,  and  went  next  day  to  the  treasury  chamber,  where 
he  repeated  the  same  ^vords.  Some  officious  people  upon  this  came  and  suggested  to  the 
duke,  that  great  advantage  might  be  taken  agadnst  him  from  these  words.  So  at  the  treasury 
chamber  he  was  desired  to  write  them  down  and  give  them  to  the  clerk,  which  he  did,  and 
was  immediately  made  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  upon  it.  It  yna  said  this  was 
high  treason,  and  the  assuming  to  himself  the  legislative  power,  in  his  giving  a  sense  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  making  that  a  part  of  his  oath.  It  was  also  said,  that  his  saying  that 
he  did  not  think  the  parliament  intended  an  oath  that  did  contradict  itself  was  a  tacit  way 
of  saying  that  he  did  think  it,  and  was  a  defaming  and  a  spreading  lies  of  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  which  was  capital^  The  liberty  that  he  reserved  to  himself  was  likewise  called 
treasonable,  in  assuming  a  power  to  act  against  law.  These  were  such  apparent  stretches, 
that  for  some  days  it  was  believed  all  this  was  done  only  to  affright  him  to  a  more  absolute 
submisrion,  and  to  surrender  up  some  of  those  great  jurisdictions  over  the  Highlands  that 
were  in  his  fimiily*.  He  desired  he  might  be  admitted  to  speak  with  the  duke  in  private, 
but  that  was  refused.  He  had  let  his  old  correspondence  with  me  &11  for  some  years ;  but 
I  thought  it  became  me  in  this  extremity  to  serve  him  all  I  could.  And  I  prevailed- with 
lord  Halifax  to  speak  so  oft  to  the  king  about  it,  that  it  came  to  be  known ;  and  lord  Argyle 
wrote  me  some  letters  of  thanks  upon  it.  Duke  Lauderdale  was  still  in  a  firm  friend^p 
with  him,  and  tried  his  whole  strength  with  the  king  to  preserve  him ;  but  he  was  sinking 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  was  likely  to  be  cast  off  in  his  old  age.  Upon  which  I  also  pre- 
vailed with  lord  Halifax  to  ofier  him  his  service,  for  which  duke  Lauderdale  sent  me  very 
kind  messages.  I  thought  these  were  the  only  returns  that  I  ouglit  to  make  him  for  all  the 
injuries  he  had  done  me,  thus  to  serve  him  and  his  friends  in  distress.  But  the  duke  of 
York  took  this,  as  he  did  everything  firom  me,  by  the  worst  handle  possible.  He  said  I 
would  reconcile  myself  to  the  g.  eatest  enemies  I  had  in  opposition  to  him.  Upon  this  it 
was  not  thought  fit  upon  many  accounts  that  I  should  go  and  see  duke  Lauderdale,  which  I 

*  Tb«6e  were  greatly  redaced  by  his  attainder.     In  iht  20tli  of  Geo.  II.  (1747),  the  claims  for  Heritable  Jnrisdic- 
tions  by  the  dake  of  Argyle  were  only  2,6001.^-JtoU  of  Claims,  pnbliahed  in  1748. 
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had  intended  to  do.  It  was  well  known  I  had  done  him  acts  of  finendship ;  so  the  scandal 
of  being  in  enmity  with  him  was  OTer ;  for  a  Christian  is  no  man'^s  enemy :  and  he  will 
alwa}^  study  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Lord  Argyle  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  the  words  he  had  spoken.  The  fiict  was  certain ; 
so  the  debate  lay  on  a  point  of  law,  what  guilt  could  be  made  out  of  his  words.  Lockhart 
pleaded  three  hours  for  him,  and  showed  so  manifestly  that  his  words  had  nothing  criminal, 
much  less  of  treason,  in  them,  that,  if  his  cause  had  not  been  determined  before  his  trial,  no 
harm  could  have  come  to  him.  The  court  that  was  to  judge  the  point  of  law  (or  tlie 
relevancy  of  the  libel,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,)  consisted  of  a  justice-general,  the  justice- 
clerk,  and  of  five  judges.  The  justice-general  does  not  vote,  unless  the  court  is  equally 
divided.  One  of  the  judges  was  deaf,  and  so  old  that  he  could  not  sit  all  the  while  the  trial 
lasted,  but  went  home  and  to  bed.  The  other  four  were  equally  divided,  so  the  old  judge 
was  sent  for :  and  he  turned  it  against  lord  Argyle.  The  jury  was  only  to  find  the  fact 
proved ;  but  they  were  officious,  and  found  it  treason ;  and  to  make  a  show  of  impartiality, 
mHbtgreas  in  the  libel  he  was  charged  with  peijury  for  taking  the  oath  falsely,  they  acquitted 
him  of  the  peijury.  No  sentence  in  our  age  was  more  universally  cried  out  on  than  this. 
All  people  spoke  of  it,  and  of  the  duke,  who  drove  it  on,  with  horror.  All  that  was  said  to 
lessen  that  was,  that  duke  Lauderdale  had  restored  the  fomily  with  such  an  extended  juris- 
diction, that  he  was  really  the  master  of  all  the  Highlands ;  so  that  it  was  fit  to  attaint  him, 
that  by  a  new  restoring  Mm,  these  grants  might  be  better  limited.  This,  as  the  duke  wrote 
to  the  king,  yniB  all  he  intended  by  it,  as  lord  Hali&x  assured  me.  But  lord  Aigyle  was 
made  believe  that  the  duke  intended  to  proceed  to  execution.  Some  more  of  the  guards 
were  ordered  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  Rooms  were  also  fitted  for  him  in  the  common  jail,  to 
wliich  peers  used  to  be  removed  a  few  da3rB  before  their  execution.  And  a  person  of  quality, 
whom  lord  Argyle  never  named,  affirmed  to  him,  on  his  honour,  that  he  heard  one,  who  was 
in  great  &vour,  say  to  the  duke,  the  thing  must  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
satisfy  the  king  about  it  after  it  was  done,  than  to  obtain  his  leave  for  doing  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain, many  of  the  Scotch  nobility  did  believe  that  it  was  intended  he  should  die. 

Upon  these  reasons  lord  Argyle  made  his  escape  out  of  the  castle  in  a  disguise.  Others 
suspected  those  stories  were  sent  to  him  on  purpose  to  frighten  him  to  make  his  escape ;  as 
that  which  would  justify  further  severities  against  him.  He  came  to  London,  and  lurked 
for  some  months  there.  It  was  thought  I  was  in  his  secret.  But  though  I  knew  one  that 
knew  it,  and  saw  many  papers  thai  he  then  wrote,  giving  an  account  of  all  that  matter,  yet  I 
abhorred  lying ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  have  kept  out  of  the  danger  of  that,  if  I  had  seen 
him,  or  knovm  where  he  was ;  so  I  avoided  it  by  not  seeing  him.  One  that  saw  him  knew 
him,  and  went  and  told  the  king  of  it ;  but  he  would  have  no  search  made  for  him,  and 
retained  still  very  good  thoughts  of  him.  In  one  of  lord  Argyle's  papers  he  wrote,  tiiat  if 
ever  he  was  admitted  to  speak  with  the  king,  he  could  convince  him  how  much  he  merited 
at  his  hands,  by  that  which  had  drawn  the  duke's  indignation  on  him.  He  that  showed  me 
this  explained  it,  that  at  the  duke's  first  being  in  Scotland,  when  he  apprehended  that  the 
king  might  have  consented  to  the  exclusion,  he  tried  to  engage  lord  Argyle  to  stick  to  him 
in  that  case ;  who  told  him,  he  would  always  be  true  to  the  king,  and  likewise  to  him  when 
it  should  come  to  his  turn  to  be  king ;  but  that  he  would  go  no  further,  nor  engage  himself^ 
in  case  the  king  and  he  should  quarrel. 

I  had  lived  many  years  in  great  friendship  with  the  earl  of  Perth :  I  lived  with  him  as  a 
&ther  with  a  son  for  above  twelve  years,  and  he  had  really  the  submission  of  a  child  to  me. 
So,  he  having  been  on  lord  Argyle's  jury,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  about  it,  with  tiie  freedom 
that  I  thought  became  me.  He,  to  merit  at  the  duke's  hands,  showed  it  to  him,  as  he  him- 
self confessed  to  me.  I  could  very  easily  forgive  him,  but  could  not  esteem  him  much  after 
so  unworthy  an  action.  He  was  then  aspiring  to  great  preferment,  and  so  sacrificed  me  to 
obtain  favour ;  but  he  made  greater  sacrifices  afterwards.  The  duke  now  seemed  to  triumph 
in  Scotland.  All  stooped  to  him.  The  presbyterian  party  was  much  depressed.  The  best 
of  the  clergy  were  turned  out.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  now  more  hated  there  tiian  ever. 
Lord  Argyle's  business  made  him  be  looked  on  as  one  that  would  prove  a  terrible  master 
wli(>n  all  should  come  into  his  hands.     He  had  promised  to  redress  all  the  merchants' 
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grieyances  .with  relation  to  trade,  that  so  he  might  gun  their  concurrence  in  parliament ;  but 
as  soon  as  that  was  over,  all  his  promises  were  forgotten.  The  accusations  of  perjury  were 
stifled  by  him.  And  all  the  complaints  of  the  great  abuse  lord  Halton  was  guilty  of,  in  the 
matter  of  the  coin,  ended  in  turning  him  out  of  all  his  employments,  and  obliging  him  to 
compound  for  his  pardon  by  paying  20,000/.  to  two  of  the  duke's  creatures ;  so  that  all  the 
reparation  the  kingdom  had  for  the  oppression  of  so  many  years,  and  so  many  acts  of  injus- 
tice, was,  that  two  new  oppressors  had  a  share  of  the  spoils,  who  went  into  the  same  tract, 
or  rather  invented  new  methods  of  oppression.  All  these  things,  together  with  a  load  of  age 
and  of  a  vast  bulk,  sank  duke  Lauderdale  so  that  he  died  that  summer.  His  heart  seemed 
quite  spent ;  there  was  not  left  above  the  bigness  of  a  walnut  of  firm  substance :  the  rest  was 
spongy,  more  like  the  lungs  than  the  heart. 

The  duke  had  leave  given  him  to  come  to  the  king  at  Newmarket ;  and  there  he  pre- 
vailed for  leave  to  come  up  and  live  again  at  court.  As  he  was  going  back  to  bring  the 
duchess,  the  Gloucester  frigate  that  carried  him  struck  on  a  bank  of  sand.  The  duke  got  into 
a  boat,  and  took  care  of  his  dogs,  and  some  unknown  persons,  who  were  taken,  from  tliat 
earnest  care  of  his,  to  be  his  priests.  The  long-boat  went  off  with  very  few  in  her,  though 
she  might  have  carried  off  above  eighty  more  than  she  did.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
perished :  some  of  them  men  of  great  quality.  But  the  duke  took  no  notice  of  this  cruel 
neglect,  which  was  laid  chiefly  to  Leg's  charge*. 

In  Scotland  the  duke  declined  the  new  mmisters.  Gordon,  now  earl  of  Aberdeen,  was 
made  chancellor,  and  Queensbury  was  made  treasurer ;  and  the  care  of  all  affi&irs  was  com- 
mitted to  them.  The  duke  at  parting  recommended  to  the  council  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  to  support  the  church,  and  to  oblige  all  men  to  live  regularly  in  obedience  to  the  laws. 
The  bishops  made  their  court  to  him  with  so  much  zeal,  tibat  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  English  bishops,  setting 
forth  in  a  very  high  strain  his  affection  to  the  church,  and  his  care  of  it ;  and,  lest  this  piece 
of  merit  should  have  been  stifled  by  Bancroft,  they  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  press ;  which  was 

*  When  the  duke  proceeded  from  Mai^te  to  Leith  in  May  might  be  saved  if  not  abandoned.     Mj  father,  finding  the 

1682,  he  was  nearly  lost  upon  a  sand  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  was  ready  to  sink,  told  him  if  he  stayed  any  longer  they 

The  Gloacester  frigate,  on  which  he  was  aboard,  was  wrecked,  should  be  obliged  to  force  him  out;  upon  which  the  duke 

and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  persons  perished :  among  ordered  a  strong  box  to  be  lifted  into  the  boat,  which, 

them  were  the  lords  Perth,  Middleton,  Roxbuigh,  Hopton,  besides  being  very  weighty,  took  up  much  room  and  time. 

&nd  O'Brien,  lieutenant  Hyde,  brother  to  the  lord  trea.  My  fiithcr  asked,  with  some  warmth,  if  there  was  anything 

surer,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons.     The  duke  iu  it  worth  a  man's  life.     The  duke  answered  that  there 

on  this  occasion  certainly  did  not  conduct  himself  with  a  were  things  otao  great  consequence,  both  to  the  king  and 

becoming  regard  for  human  life.     It  does  not  appear  to  himself,  that  he  would  hazard  his  own  rather  than  it  should 

bo  demonstrated  that  he  took  his  dogs  into  the  beat  to  the  be  lost     Before  he  went  otf  he  enquired  for  lords  Rox- 

ezclusion  of  more  valuable  beings,  as  asserted  by  Burnet ;  burgh  and  0*Brien,  but  the  confusion  and  hurry  was  so 

but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  much  too  anxious  to  pre-  great  they  could  not  be  found.     When  the  duke  and  as 

serve  his  strong-box  and  the  papers  unwetted,,  when  he  many  as  she  would  hold  with  safety  were  in  the  boat,  my 

might  have  been  paying  greater  ottention  to  the  saving  of  &ther  stood  with  his  swonl  drawn  to  hinder  the  crowd 

the  lives  of  his  companions — companions  **  who,  though  from  oversetting  her ;  which  is  what  I  suppose  the  Inshc^ 

ready  to  be  swallowed  up,  gave  a  great  huzza  as  soon  as  (Burnet)  esteemed  a  fiiult.     But  the  king  thanked  tiim 

they  saw  hia  royal  highness  in  safety*.**    In  his  first  letter  publicly  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  duke  ;  and  the 

to  lord  Hyde,  alter  the  loss  of  his  brother,  there  is  much  duchess,  who  was  not  apt  to  &vour  him  much  upon  other 

too  little  notice  of  the  catastrophe,  and  too  much  obtruding  occasions,  ssid  upon  this,  she  thought  herself  mmw  obliged 

of  his  own  affsirs.^-(Memoirs  of  James  the  Second,  by  to  him  than  to  any  man  in  the  world,  and  should  do  so 

himself ;  Memoirs  of  Sam.  Pepys,  by  lord  Braybrooke,  as  long  as  she  lived.     I  believe  the  bishop's  reflection 

ii.  57—^9 ;  Singer^s  Clarendon  Correspond,  i.  67,  &c  ;  upon  the  duke  for  his  care  of  the  dogs  to  be  il]>groanded  ; 

Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  App.  68 — 71.)     In  a  letter  of  the  for  I  remember  a  story.  In  everybody's  mouth  at  the  time, 

earl  of  Dartmouth,  written  in  1724,  he  thus  defends  his  of  a  struggle  that  happened  for  a  plank  between  sir 

father's   (Mr.  Legg*s)   conduct  on  this  occasion. — ^''  My  Charles  Scarborough  and  the  duke's  dog.  Mumper,  which 

father  was  on  board  the  Gloucester.     After  the  ship  had  convinces  me  that  the  dogs  were  left  to  take  care  of  them, 

struck  he  several  times  pressed  the  duke  to  get  into  the  selves,  as  ho  did,  if  there  were  any  more  on  board,  which 

boat,  who  refused  to  do  so,  saying,  that  if  he  were  gone,  I  never  heard  until  the  bishop's  story  book  was  pubUshed." 

nobody  would  take  care  of  the  ship,  which  he  had  hopes  ^9ir  John  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  Appendix,  p.  71. 

*  Sir  John  Berry,  in  an  oflScial  report  of  the  narrative,  observes,  ^  The  government  of  the  ship  b^g  lost,  and 
every  one  crying  for  help,  yet  amidst  all  this  disorder  and  confusion,  1  could  not  but  obeerve  the  great  duty  the  poor 
seamen  had  for  the  preservation  of  his  royal  hig^ness's  person;  when  the  baige  was  hoisting  out,  and  lowered 
down  into  the  water,  not  one  man  so  much  as  proflbred  to  run  into  her ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  their  afiliction  and 
dying  condition  did  rejoice  and  thank  God  his  royal  highness  was  preserved.^*— Some  Hist.  Mcmoiii  of  ihc  Duke  of 
York  in  1682~Singcr's  Clarendon  Corr.  i.  71. 
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a  greater  reproach  to  iliem  than  a  service  to  the  duke,  who  could  not  but  despise  such  abject 
and  indecent  flattery.  The  proceedings  against  conventicles  were  now  likely  to  be  severer 
than  ever ;  all  the  fines,  that  were  set  so  high  by  law  that  they  were  never  before  levied, 
but  on  some  particular  instances,  were  now  ordered  to  be  levied  without  exception.  All 
people  upon  that  saw  they  must  either  conform,  or  be  quite  undone.  The  chancellor  laid 
down  a  method  for  proceeding  against  all  oflfenders  punctually ;  and  the  treasurer  was  as 
rigorous  in  ordering  all  the  fines  to  be  levied. 

When  the  people  saw  this,  they  came  all  to  churoh  again :  and  th^t  in  some  places  where 
all  sermons  had  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  But  they  came  in  so  awkward  a  manner 
that  it  was  visible  they  did  not  mean  to  worship  God,  but  only  to  stay  some  time  within 
the  church  walls ;  and  they  were  either  talking,  or  sleeping,  all  the  while.  Yet  most  of  the 
clergy  seemed  to  be  transported  with  this  change  of  their  condition,  and  sent  up  many  pane- 
gyrics of  the  glorious  services  that  the  duke  had  done  their  church.  The  enemies  of  religion 
observed  the  ill  nature  of  the  one  side,  and  the  cowardliness  of  the  other,  and  pleased  them- 
selves in  censuring  them  both.  And  by  this  means  an  impious  and  atheistical  leaven  began 
to  corrupt  most  of  the  younger  sort.  This  has  since  that  time  made  a  great  progress  in  Uiat 
kingdom,  which  was  before  the  freest  from  it  of  any  nation  in  Christendom.  The  beginnings 
of  it  were  reckoned  from  the  duke's  stay  among  them,  and  from  his  court,  which  have  been 
cultivated  since  with  much  care  and  but  too  much  success. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  two  trials  gave  all  people  sad  apprehensions  of  what  they  were 
to  look  for.  One  Home  was  charged  by  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  for  having  he&n  at  Bothwell 
Bridge.  All  gentlemen  of  estates  were  excepted  out  of  the  indemnity ;  so  he,  having  an 
estate,  could  have  no  benefit  by  that.  One  swore  he  saw  him  go  into  a  village  and  seize  on 
some  arms ;  another  swore  he  saw  him  ride  towards  the  body  of  the  rebels ;  but  none  did 
swear  that  they  saw  him  there.  He  was  indeed  among  them,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  it. 
And  he  proved,  that  he  was  not  in  the  company  where  the  single  witness  swore  he  saw  him 
seize  on  arms,  and  did  evidently  discredit  him ;  yet  he  was  convicted  and  condemned  on 
that  single  evidence  that  was  so  manifestly  proved  to  be  infamous.  Many  were  sensible  of 
the  mischievousness  of  such  a  precedent ;  and  great  applications  were  made  to  the  duke  for 
saving  his  life ;  but  he  was  not  bom  under  a  pardoning  planet.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  chan- 
ceUor,  prosecuted  Home  with  the  more  rigour,  because  his  own  grandfather  had  suffered  in 
the  late  times  for  bearing  arms  on  the  king^s  ttde,  and  Home's  &ther  was  one  of  the  jury 
that  cast  him.  The  day  of  his  execution  was  set  to  be  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  on  which 
lord  Stafford  had  suffered ;  which  was  thought  done  in  compliment  to  the  duke,  as  a  retalia- 
tion for  bis  blooa.  Yet  Homers  infamous  kinsman,  who  had  so  basely  sworn  against  him, 
lived  not  to  see  his  execution ;  for  he  died  before  it,  full  of  horror  for  what  he  had  done. 
Another  trial  went  much  deeper ;  and  the  consequences  of  it  struck  a  terror  into  the  whole 
country. 

One  Weir  of  Blakewood,  that  managed  the  marquis  of  Douglas's  concerns,  was  accused 
of  treason  for  having,  kept  company  vdth  one  that  had  been  in  the  business  of  Bothwell 
Bridge.  Blakewood  pleaded  for  himself,  that  the  person,  on  whose  account  he  was  now  pro- 
secuted as  an  abettor  of  traitors,  had  never  been  marked  out  by  the  government  by  process, 
or  proclamation.  It  did  not  so  much  as  appear  that  he  had  ever  suspected  him  upon  that 
account.  He  had  lived  in  his  own  house  quietly  for  some  years  after  that  rebellion,  before 
he  employed  him :  and  if  the  government  seemed  to  forget  his  crime,  it  was  no  wonder  if 
others  entered  into  common  dealings  with  him.  All  the  lawyers  were  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  could  be  made  of  this  prosecution :  so  that  Blakewood  made  use  of  no  secret  appli- 
cation, thinking  he  was  in  no  danger.  But  the  court  came  to  a  strange  sentence  in  this 
matter,  by  these  steps :  they  judged,  that  all  men  who  suspected  any  to  have  been  in  the 
rebellion,  were  bound  to  discover  such  their  suspicion,  and  to  give  no  harbour  to  such  per- 
sons :  that  the  bare  suspicion  made  it  treason  to  harbour  the  person  suspected,  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not :  that  if  any  person  was  under  such  a  suspicion,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
all  the  neighbourhood  knew  it :  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  proving  tliat  against  any  par- 
ticular person,  since  the  presumption  of  law  did  prove  it :  find  it  being  proved  that  the  per- 
son with  whom  Blakewood  had  conversed  lay  under  that  suspicion,  Blakewood  wa«  upon 
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that  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  This  was  such  a  constractive  treason,  that  went 
upon  so  many  unreasonable  suppositions,  that  it  shewed  the  shamelessneiK  of  a  sort  of  men, 
who  had  been  for  forty  years  declaiming  against  a  parliamentary  attainder  for  a  constructive 
treason  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Stafibrd,  and  did  now  in  a  common  court  of  justice  condemn 
a  man  upon  a  train  of  so  many  inferences,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  it  look  even  like 
a  constructive  treason.  The  day  of  his  execution  was  set;  and  though  the  marquis  of 
Douglas  wrote  earnestly  to  the  duke  for  his  pardon,  that  was  denied.  He  only  obtained  two 
months'  reprieve  for  making  up  his  accounts.  The  reprieve  was  renewed  once  or  twice :  so 
Blakewood  was  not  executed.  This  put  all  the  gentry  in  a  great  fright :  many  knew  they 
were  as  obnoxious  as  Blakewood  was :  and  none  could  have  the  comfort  to  know  that  he  was 
safe.  This  revived  among  them  a  design,  that  Lockhart  had  set  on  foot  ten  years  before,  of 
carrying  over  a  plantation  to  Carolina.  All  the  preshyterian  party  saw  they  were  now  dis- 
inherited of  a  main  part  of  their  birthright,  of  choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament : 
and  upon  that  they  said,  they  would  now  seek  a  countiy  where  they  might  live  undisturbed, 
as  freemen,  and  as  Christians.  The  duke  encouraged  the  motion  he  was  glad  to  have  many 
untoward  people  sent  hi  away,  who  he  reckoned  would  be  ready  upon^e  first  favourable 
conjuncture,  to  break  out  into  a  new  rebellion.  Some  gentlemen  were  sent  up  to  treat  with 
the  patentees  of  Carolina :  they  did  not  like  the  government  of  those  palatinates,  as  they 
were  called  :  yet  the  prospect  of  so  great  a  colony  obtained  to  them  all  the  conditions  they 
proposed.  I  was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  steps  they  made ;  for  those  who  were  sent 
up  were  particularly  recommended  to  me.  In  the  negotiation  this  year  there  was  no  mixing 
with  the  malcontents  in  England :  only  they  who  were  sent  up  went  among  them,  and 
informed  them  of  the  oppressions  they  lay  under ;  in  particular  of  the  terror  with  which  this 
sentence  against  Blakewood  had  struck  them  all.  The  court  resolved  to  prosecute  that 
farther :  for  a  proclamation  was  issued  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty-three,  by 
which  the  king  ordered  circuit  courts  to  be  sent  round  the  western  and  southern  counties,  to 
enquire  after  all  who  had  been  guilty  of  harbouring,  or  conversing  with,  those  who  had  been 
in  rebellion,  even  though  there  had  been  neither  process  nor  proclamation  issued  out  against 
them.  He  also  ordered,  that  all  who  were  found  guilty  of  such  converse  with  them  should 
be  prosecuted  as  traitors.  This  inquisition  was  to  last  three  years :  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  all  was  to  oonclude  in  a  fuU  indemnity  to  such  as  should  not  be  then  under  prosecution. 
But  the  indemnity  was  to  take  place  immediately  to  all  such  as  should  take  the  test.  This 
v^as  perhaps  such  a  proclamation  as  the  world  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of  the  duke  of 
Alva.  Upon  it  great  numbers  ran  in  to  take  the  test,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  they 
took  it  against  their  consciences ;  but  they  would  do  any  thing  to  be  safe.  Such  as  resolved 
not  to  taJce  it  were  trying  how  to  settle  or  sell  their  estates,  and  resolved  to  leave  the 
country,  which  was  now  in  a  very  oppressed  and  desperate  state. 

But  I  must  next  turn  again  to  the  affairs  of  England.  The  court  was  every  where 
triumphant :  the  duke  was  highly  complimented  by  all,  and  seemed  to  have  overcome  all 
difficulties.  The  court,  not  content  with  all  their  victories,  resolved  to  free  themselves  from 
the  fears  of  troublesome  parliaments  for  the  future^  The  cities  and  boroughs  of  England 
were  invited,  and  prevailed  on,  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty,  by  surrendering  up  their  char* 
ters,  and  taking  new  ones  modelled  as  the  court  thought  fit.  It  was  much  questioned 
whether  those  surrenders  were  good  in  law  or  not :  it  was  said,  that  those  who  were  in  the 
government  in  corporations,  and  had  their  charters  and  seals  trusted  to  their  keeping,  were 
not  the  proprietors,  nor  masters  of  those  rights :  they  could  not  extinguish  those  corporations, 
nor  part  with  any  of  their  privileges.  Others  said,  that  whatever  might  be  objected  to  the 
reason  and  equity  of  the  thing,  yet,  when  the  seal  of  a  corporation  vras  put  to  any  deed, 
such  a  deed  was  good  in  law.  The  matter  goes  beyond  my  skill  in  law  to  determine  it : 
this  is  certain,  that  whatsoever  may  be  said  in  law,  there  is  no  sort  of  theft  or  perfidy  more 
criminal  than  for  a  body  of  men,  whom  theix  neighbours  have  trusted  with  their  concerns,  to 
steal  away  their  charters,  and  affix  their  seals  to  such  a  deed,  betraying  in  that  their  trust 
and  their  oaths.  In  former  ages  corporations  were  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  customs  to 
excess  and  superstition  :  so  that  it  looked  like  a  stnmge  degeneracy,  when  all  these  were  now 
delivered  up ;  and  this  on  design  to  pack  a  parliament,  that  might  make  way  for  a  popirii 
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king.  So  that,  instead  of  securing  us  from  popery  under  sach  a  prince,  these  persons  were 
now  contriving  ways  to  make  all  easy  to  him.  Popery  at  all  times  has  looked  odions  and 
cruel :  yet  what  the  emperor  had  lately  done  in  Himgary,  and  what  the  king  of  France  was 
then  doing  against  protestants  in  that  kingdom,  shewed  that  their  religion  was  as  perfidious 
and  as  cruel  in  this  age,  as  it  had  been  in  the  last :  and  by  the  duke's  government  of  Scotland, 
all  men  did  see  what  vns  to  be  expected  from  him.  All  this  laid  together,  the  whole  looked 
like  an  extravagant  fit  of  madness :  yet  no  part  of  it  was  so  unaccountable,  as  the  high 
strains  to  which  the  universities  and  most  of  the  clergy  were  carried.  The  non-conformists 
were  now  prosecuted  with  much  eagerness :  this* was  visibly  set  on  by  the  papists;  and  it 
was  wisely  done  of  them ;  for  they  knew  how  much  the  non-conformists  were  set  against 
them ;  and  therefore  they  made  use  of  the  indiscreet  heat  of  some  angry  clergymen  to  ruin 
ihem :  this  they  knew  would  render  the  clergy  odious,  and  give  the  papists  great  advantages 
against  them,  if  ever  they  should  run  into  an  opposition  to  their  designs. 

At  Midsummer  a  new  contest  discovered  how  little  the  court  resolved  to  regard  either 
justice  or  decency.  The  court  had  carried  the  election  of  sir  John  Moor  to  be  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London  at  Michaelmas  eighty-one.  He  was  the  alderman  on  whom  the  election  fell 
in  course.  Yet  some  who  knew  him  well  were  for  setting  him  aside,  as  one  whom  the  court 
would  easily  manage.  He  had  been  a  non-conformist  himself,  till  he  grew  so  rich,  that  he 
had  a  mind  to  go  ti^ugh  the  dignities  of  the  city :  but  though  he  conformed  to  tlie  church, 
yet  he  was  still  looked  on,  as  one  that  in  his  heart  favoured  the  sectaries  :  and  upon  this 
occasion  he  persuaded  some  of  their  preachers  to  go  among  their  congregations  to  get  votes 
for  him.  Others,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  flexible  and  fiiint-hearted  man,  opposed  his  elec- 
tion :  yet  it  was  carried  for  him.  The  opposition  that  was  made  to  his  election  had  sharp- 
ened him  so  much,  that  he  became  in  all  things  compliant  to  the  court,  in  particular  to  secre- 
tary Jenkins,  who  took  him  into  his  own  management.  When  the  day  came,  in  which  the 
mayor  used  to  drink  to  one,  and  to  mark  him  out  for  sheriff,  he  drank  to  North,  a  merchant 
that  was  brother  to  the  chief  justice.  Upon  that  it  was  pretended,  that  this  ceremony  was 
not  a  bare  nomination,  which  the  common  hall  might  receive  or  refuse,  as  they  had  a  mind 
to  it ;  but  that  this  made  the  sheriff,  and  that  the  common  hall  was  bound  to  receive  and 
confirm  him  in  course,  as  the  king  did  the  mayor.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  the 
right  was  to  be  determined  by  the  charter,  which  granted  the  election  of  the  sheriffs  to  the 
citizens  of  London  ;  and  that,  whatever  customs  had  crept  in  among  them,  the  right  still  lay 
where  the  charter  had  lodged  it  among  the  citizens.  But  the  comrt  vms  resolved  to  carry 
this  point ;  and  they  found  orders  that  had  been  made  in  the  city  concerning  this  particular, 
which  gave  some  colour  to  this  pretension  of  the  mayoi's.  So  he  claimed  it  on  Midsummer 
day ;  and  said,  the  common  hall  were  to  go  and  elect  one  sheriff,  and  to  confirm  the  other 
that  had  been  declared  by  him.  The  hall  on  the  other  hand  said,  that  the  right  of  choosing 
both  was  in  them.  The  old  sheriffs  put  it  according  to  custom  to  a  poll :  and  it  was  visible, 
the  much  greater  number  was  against  the  lord  mayor.  The  sheriffs  were  always  understood 
to  be  the  officers  of  that  court :  so  the  adjouniing  it  belonged  to  them :  yet  the  mayor 
adjourned  the  court,  which  they  said  he  had  no  poveer  to  do,  and  so  went  on  with  the  polL 
There  was  no  disorder  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  matter,  if  that  was  not  to  be  called  one, 
thai  they  proceeded  after  the  mayor  had  adjourned  the  poll :  but  though  the  mayor's  party 
carried  themselves  with  great  insolence  towards  the  other  party,  yet  tiiey  shewed  on  this 
occasion  more  temper  than  could  have  been  expected  from  so  great  a  body,  who  thought  their 
rights  were  now  invaded.  The  mayor  upon  this  resolved  to  take  another  poll,  to  which  none 
should  be  admitted,  but  those  who  were  contented  to  vote  only  for  one,  and  to  approve  his 
nomination  for  the  other.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  his  poll  should  be  that,  by  which  the 
business  should  be  settled ;  and  though  the  sheriff's  poll  exceeded  his  by  many  hundreds,  yet 
order  was  given  to  return  those  on  the  mayoi^s  poll,  and  that  they  should  be  sworn ;  and  so 
those  of  the  sheriff's  poll  should  be  left  to  seek  their  remedy  by  law,  where  they  could  find 
it.  Box,  who  was  chosen  by  the  mayor's  party  and  joined  to  North,  had  no  mind  to  serve 
upon  so  doubtful  an  election,  where  so  many  actions  would  lie,  if  it  was  judged  against  them 
at  law  :  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  hold  it.  So  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  new  com- 
mon haHf  and  to  proceed  to  a  new  election :  and  then,  without  any  proclamation  made,  as 
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was  usual,  one  in  a  comer  near  the  mayor  named  Rich,  and  about  thirty  more,  applauded  it ; 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  hail,  that  was  full  of  people  and  of  noise,  hearing  nothing  of  it.  Upon 
this  it  was  said,  that  Rich  was  chosen  without  any  contradiction :  and  so  North  and  Rich 
were  returned,  and  sworn  sheriffs  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  violence  and  the  injustice  with 
which  this  matter  was  managed,  shewed,  that  the  court  was  resolved  to  carry  that  point  at 
any  rate  :  and  this  gave  great  occasions  of  jealousy,  that  some  ^Hcked  design  was  on  foot, 
for  which  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  sure  of  favourable  juries. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  upon  this,  knowing  how  obnoxious  he  was,  went  out  of  England.  His 
voyage  was  fatal  to  him :  he  just  got  ^to  Amsterdam  to  die  in  it.  Of  the  last  parts 
of  his  life  I  shall  have  some  occasion  to  make  mention  afterwards.  When  Michaelmas  day 
came,  those  who  found  how  much  they  had  been  deceived  in  Moor,  resolved  to  choose  a 
mayor  that  might  be  depended  on.  The  poll  was  closed  when  the  court  thought  they  had 
the  majority ;  but  upon  casting  it  up  it  appeared  they  had  lost  it :  so  they  fell  to  canvass  it : 
and  they  made  such  exceptions  to  those  of  the  other  side,  that  they  discounted  as  many 
voices  as  gave  them  the  majority.  This  was  also  managed  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  it  was 
visible  the  court  was  resolved  by  fair  or  foul  means  to  have  the  government  of  the  city  in 
their  own  hands.  But  because  they  would  not  be  at  this  trouble,  nor  run  this  hazard  every 
year,  it  was  resolved  that  the  charter  of  the  city  must  either  be  given  up,  or  be  adjudged  to 
the  king.  The  former  was  much  the  easier  way ;  so  great  pains  was  taken  to  manage  the 
next  election  of  the  common  council,  so  as  that  they  might  be  tractable  in  this  point.  Tliere 
was  much  injustice  complained  of  in  many  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  both  in  the  poll,  and  in 
the  returns  that  were  made.  In  order  to  the  disabling  all  the  dissenters  from  having  a  vote 
in  that  election,  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  London  were  pressed  by  the  court  to  prosecute  them 
in  the  church  courts,  that  so  they  might  excommunicate  them ;  which  some  lawyers  thought 
would  render  them  incapable  to  vote,  though  other  lawyers  were  very  positively  of  another 
opinion.  It  is  certain  it  gave  at  least  a  colour  to  deny  them  votes.  The  bishop  of  London 
began  to  apprehend  that  things  were  running  too  fast,  and  was  backward  in  the  matter.  The 
clergy  of  the  city  refused  to  make  presentments  :  the  law  laid  that  on  the  churchwardens  : 
and  so  they  would  not  meddle  officiously.  The  king  was  displeased  with  them  for  their 
remissness :  but  after  all  the  practices  of  the  court,  in  the  returns  of  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  they  could  not  bring  it  near  an  equality  for  delivering  up  their  charter.  Jenkins 
managed  the  whole  business  of  the  city  with  so  many  indirect  practices,  that  the  reputation 
he  had  for  probity  was  much  blemished  by  it :  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  city  to  a  dependence  on  the  court  in  the  fairest  methods  he  could  &11  on ;  and,  if  these 
did  not  succeed,  that  then  he  was  to  take  the  most  effectual  ones,  hoping  that  a  good  inten- 
tion would  excuse  bad  practices. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland  had  been  disgraced  after  the  exclusion  parliaments,  as  they  were 
now  called,  were  dissolved :  but  the  king  had  so  entire  a  confidence  in  him,  and  lady  Ports- 
mouth was  so  much  in  his  interests,  that  upon  great  submissions  made  to  the  duke,  he  was 
again  restored  to  be  secretary  this  vdnter.  Lord  Hyde  was  the  person  that  disposed  the 
duke  to  it.  Upon  that  lord  Halifax  and  he  fell  to  be  in  ill  terms ;  for  he  hated  lord  Sunder- 
land beyond  expression,  though  he  had  married  his  sister.  From  lord  Sunderland's  returning 
to  his  post,  all  men  concluded,  that  his  declaring  as  he  did  for  the  exclusion,  was  certainly 
done  by  direction  from  the  king,  who  naturally  loved  craft  and  a  double  game,  that  so  he 
might  have  proper  instruments  to  work  by,  which  way  soever  he  had  turned  himself  in  that 
affiiir.  The  king  was  the  more  desirous  to  have  lord  Sunderland  again  near  him,  that  ho 
might  have  somebody  about  him  who  understood  foreign  afiairs.  Jenkins  understood 
nothing ;  but  he  had  so  much  credit  with  the  high  church  party,  that  he  was  of  great  use  to 
the  court.  Lord  Conway  was  brought  in  to  be  the  other  secretary,  who  was  so  very  ignorant 
of  foreign  affiurs,  that  his  province  being  the  north,  when  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  talked 
to  him  of  the  circles  of  Germany,  it  amazed  him :  he  could  not  imagine  what  circles  had  to 
do  with  afiairs  of  state.  He  was  now  dismissed.  Lord  Halifiix  and  lord  Hyde  fell  to  be 
in  an  open  war,  and  were  both  much  hated.  Lord  Halifax  charged  Hyde,  who  was  at  this 
time  made  earl  of  Rochester,  with  bribery,  for  having  formed  a  branch  of  the  revenue  much 
lower  than  had  been  profiered  for  it.     Lord  Halifax  acquainted  the  king  first  with  it ;  and. 
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as  he  told  me,  he  desired  lord  Rochester  himself  to  examine  into  it,  he  being  inclined  to 
think  it  was  rather  an  abuse  put  on  him,  than  corruption  in  himself.  But  he  saw  lord 
Rochester  was  cold  in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  any  for  it,  protected  all  con- 
cerned in  it.  He  laid  the  complaint  before  the  king  in  council :  and  to  convince  the  king 
how  ill  a  bargain  he  had  made,  the  complainers  offered,  if  he  would  break  the  bargain,  to 
give  him  40,000^.  more  than  he  was  to  have  from  the  farmers.  He  looked  also  into  the 
other  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  found  cause  to  suspect  much  corruption  in  every  one  of 
them  :  and  he  got  undertakers  to  offer  at  a  farm  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  this  he  had  aU 
the  court  on  his  side :  for  the  king  being  now  resolved  to  live  on  his  revenue,  without  patting 
himself  on  a  parliament,  he  was  forced  on  a  great  reduction  of  expense  :  so  that  many  pay- 
ments ran  in  arrear :  and  the  whole  court  was  so  ill  paid,  that  the  offering  any  thing  that 
would  raise  the  revenue,  and  blemish  the  management  of  the  treasury,  was  very  acceptable 
to  all  in  it.  Lord  Rochester  was  also  much  hated :  but  the  duke  and  the  lady  Portsmouth 
both  protected  the  earl  of  Rochester  so  powerfully,  that  even  propositions  to  the  king's 
advantage,  which  blemished  him,  were  not  hearkened  to.  This  touched  in  too  tender  a  place 
to  admit  of  a  reconciliation :  the  duke  forgot  all  lord  Halifax's  service  in  the  point  of  the 
exclusion :  and  the  deamess  that  was  between  them,  was  now  turned  upon  this  to  a  coldness, 
and  afterwards  to  a  most  violent  enmity.  Upon  this  occasion  lord  Halifax  sent  for  me,  (for 
I  went  no  more  near  any  that  b^onged  to  the  court,)  and  he  told  me  the  whole  matter.  I 
asked  him  how  he  stood  with  the  king :  he  answered,  that  neither  he,  nor  I,  had  the  making 
of  the  king :  God  had  made  him  of  a  particular  composition.  He  said,  he  knew  what  the 
king  said  to  himself:  I  asked  him,  if  he  knew  likewise  what  he  said  to  others ;  for  he  was 
apt  to  say  to  his  several  ministers,  whatsoever  he  thought  would  please  them,  as  long  as  he 
intended  to  make  use  of  them.  By  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  the  seals  were  given 
to  North,  who  was  made  lord  Guilford.  He  had  not  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor,  but  he 
had  parts  fiur  beyond  him ;  they  were  turned  to  craft :  so  that  whereas  the  former  seemed  to 
mean  well  even  when  he  did  ill,  this  man  was  believed  to  mean  ill  even  when  he  did  well. 
The  court  finding  that  the  city  of  London  could  not  be  wrought  on  to  surrender  their  charter, 
resolved  to  h&ve  it  condemned  by  a  judgment  in  the  king's  bench.  Jones  had  died  in  May : 
so  now  Pollexfen  and  Trehy  were  chiefly  relied  on  by  the  city  in  this  matter.  Sawyer 
was  the  attorney-general ;  a  dull,  hot  man,  and  forward  to  serve  aJl  the  designs  of  the  court  ^. 
He  undertook  by  the  advice  of  Saunders,  a  learned  but  a  very  immoral  man,  to  overthrow 
the  charter. 

The  two  points  upon  which  they  rested  the  cause  were,  that  the  common  cx)uncil  had 

*  %r  G^fjirgt  Troby  xnB  a  native  of  DeTODtliire,  where  Lettera,  &c.  relating  to  the  Popish  Plot ;  '*  ^*  Truth  Yin. 

he  waa  bom,  at  or  near  Plympton,  about  the  year  1654.  dicated ;  or,  a  Detection  of  the  Scandals  cast  upon  Sir 

He  left  college  without  taking  hit  degree,  and  was  called  Robert   Clayton,  and   Sir  Geoi^   Treby,  justices,  and 

to  the  bai  by  the  benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple.     He  Slingsby  BeUiel  and  Henry  Cornish,  sheriffs,  ftc.  ;**  thin, 

speedily  became  known  for  his  legal  acquirements.     In  and  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  related  to  the  Confession 

)67d  he  v(a»  a  representative  in  parliameut  of  Plympton  ;  of  Fitzharris,  the  informer:  "  Speech  to  the  Prince  of 

and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  eeerecy  Orange  in  1688 ;  '*  '*  Pleadings  and  Arguments  upon  the 

relating  to  the  development  of  evidence  concerning  the  Quo  Warranto,  touching  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Lon- 

popish  plot.     In  1 680  he  was  a  manager  of  the  prosecu-  don.*'    He  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  marginal  notes 

tioa  against  the  earl  of  Stafford.     In  the  same  year,  sir  to  Dyer^s  Reports. — Woolrych>  IJfe  of  Jeffreys. 
(■'eoTge  Jeffreys    being  deprived  of  the   rccordership  of        Sir  Robert  Sawder  was  the  son  of  sir  Edmund  Sawyer, 

London,  for  checking  Uie  petitions  to  the  king  relative  to  who  resided  near  Windsor.     He  was  a  barrister  of  the 

calling  a  parliameat,  Treby  was  elected  to  suoeeed  him.  Inner  Temple,  having  previously  completed  his  education 

and  was  kn%htied ;  but  when  the  presbyterian  plot  was  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.     He  seems  to  have 

prosecuted,  or  discovered  in  1683,  he  was  deprived  of  his  possessed  inflexible  integrity.     In  1661  he  represented  in 

oflSce.    In  1688  he  was  made  solicitor-general,  Pollexfen  parliament  Great  Wycomb.    He  became  attorney-general, 

being  then  made  attomey-general ;  and  the  year  following  and  was  knighted  in  1 680,  succeeding  sir  Creeswell  I<evinz 

he  soeoeeded  to  the  latter  preferment  upon  Pollexfen  in  that  office.     He  lost  his  place  for  denying  and  opiMMing 

being  ndsed  to  the   bench.     In  1692  he  was  made  a  James  the  Second's  dispensing  power.    Although  he  miti- 

sergeant,    and    Portly  after  lord  chief  justice  of  the  gated  the  brutal  violence  of  Jeffreys  during  the  trial  of 

Common  Pleas.     He  died  in  1701. — (Wood's  Athenss  Plunket,  yet  he  has  been  justly  censured  for  similar  dia. 

OxoB. ;  Noble*e  Cont  of  Grainger.)  As  an  advocate  and  a  graceful  conduct  at  the  trial  of  Lord  William  Russell. 

judge  he  was  dbtinguished  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  He  had  a  large  estate  at  High-Cleie,  in  Hampshire,  where 

libtftiea ;  his  chief  foible  was  a  fondness  for  wine.     His  he  died,  in  1692. — Wood's  Fasti  Oxon. ;  Graingera  Gen. 

works  throw  considerable  light  npon  some  of  the  pnUic  Biog.  Diet.,  Ittc 
transactions  of  bis  period.     They  are  **  A  Collection  of 
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petitioned  the  kiiig,  upon  a  prorogation  of  partiament,  that  it  might  meet  on  the  day  to 
which  it  was  prorogued,  and  had  taxed  the  prorogation  as  that  which  occasioned  a  delay  of 
justice :  this  was  construed  to  be  raising  sedition,  and  poesesnng  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion 
of  the  king  and  his  goyemment.  The  other  point  was,  that  the  city  had  imposed  new  taxes 
on  their  wharfe  and  markets,  which  w^  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  con- 
trary to  law.  It  was  said,  that  all  that  the  ciown  gave  was  forfeitable  back  to  the  crown 
again,  upon  a  malversation  of  the  body ;  and  that  as  the  common  council  was  the  body  of 
the  city,  chosen  by  all  the  citizens,  so  they  were  aU  involved  in  what  the  common  council 
did :  and  they  inferred,  that  since  they  had  both  scandalized  the  king's  government,  and 
oppressed  their  feUow-subjects,  they  had  thereupon  forfeited  tlieir  liberties :  many  prece- 
dents were  brought  of  the  seizing  on  the  liberties  of  towns,  and  other  corporations,  and  of 
extinguishing  them. 

The  arguments  against  this  were  made  by  Treby,  then  the  recorder  of  London,  and  PoUex- 
fcn,  who  argued  about  three  hours  apiece.  They  laid  it  down  for  a  foundation,  that  trading 
corporations  were  inmiortal  bodies,  for  the  breeding  a  succession  of  trading  men,  and  for  per- 
petuating a  fund  of  public  chambers,  for  the  estates  of  orphans,  and  trusts,  and  for  all  pious 
endowments :  that  crimes  committed,  by  persons  entrusted  in  the  government  of  them,  were 
personal  things,  which  were  only  chargeable  on  those  who  committed  them,  but  could  not 
affect  the  whole  body :  the  treason  of  a  bishop,  or  a  clerk,  oftly  forfeited  his  title,  but  did  not 
dissolve  the  bishopric,  or  benefice :  so  the  magistrates  only  were  to  be  punished  for  their  own 
crimes :  an  entailed  estate,  when  a  tenant  for  life  was  attainted,  was  not  forfeited  to  the  king, 
but  went  to  the  next  in  remainder  upon  his  death.  The  government  of  a  city,  which  was  a 
temporary  administration,  vested  no  property  in  the  magistrates :  and  therefore  they  had 
nothing  to  forfeit,  but  what  belonged  to  themselves :  there  were  also  express  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  favour  of  the  city,  that  it  should  not  be  punished  for  the  misdemeanors  ot 
those  who  bore  office  in  it :  they  answered  the  great  objection,  that  was  brought  from  the 
forfeitures  of  some  abbeys,  on  the  attainder  of  their  abbots  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time, 
that  there  were  peculiar  laws  made  at  that  time,  upon  which  those  forfeitures  were  grounded, 
which  had  been  repealed  since  that  time :  all  those  forfeitures  were  confirmed  in  parliament, 
and  that  purged  all  defects  :  the  common  council  was  a  selected  body,  chosen  for  particular 
ends ;  and  if  they  went  beyond  these,  they  were  liable  to  be  punished  for  it :  if  the  petition 
they  offered  the  king  was  seditious,  the  king  might  proceed  against  every  man  that  was  con- 
cerned in  it :  and  those  upon  whom  those  taxes  had  been  levied,  might  bring  their  actions 
against  those  who  had  levied  them.  But  it  seemed  very  strange,  iJbat  when  none  of  the 
petitioners  were  proceeded  against  for  any  thing  contained  in  that  petition,  and  when  no 
actions  were  brought  on  the  account  of  those  tajces,  that  the  whole  body  should  suffer  in 
common  for  that,  which  none  of  those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  it,  had  been  so 
much  as  brought  in  question  for,  in  any  court  of  law :  if  the  common  council  petitioned 
more  earnestly  than  was  fitting  for  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  that  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  zeal  for  the  king's  safety,  and  for  the  established  religion :  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
strained  to  any  other  sense,  than  to  that  which  they  profess,  in  the  body  of  their  petition, 
much  less  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  dissolve  the  whole  body  on  that  account :  and  as  for  the 
tolls  and  taxes,  these  were  things  practised  in  all  the  corporations  of  England,  and  seemed  to 
be  exactly  according  to  law :  the  city,  since  the  fire,  had,  at  a  vast  chaige,  made  their  wharfs 
and  markets  much  more  noble  and  convenient  than  they  were  before ;  and  therefore  they 
might  well  deny  the  benefit  of  them  to  those,  who  would  not  pay  a  new  rate,  that  they  set 
on  them  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  contracted  in  building  them :  this  was  not  the  imposing 
a  tax,  but  the  raising  a  rent  out  of  a  piece  of  ground,  which  the  city  might  as  well  do,  as  a 
man  who  rebuilds  his  house  may  raise  the  rent  of  it :  all  the  precedents  that  were  brought 
were  examined  and  answered :  some  corporations  were  deserted,  and  so  upon  the  matter  dis- 
solved themselves :  judgments  in  such  cases  did  not  tally  with  this  in  hand.  The  seizing  on 
the  liberties  of  a  corporation  did  not  dissolve  the  body ;  for  when  a  bishop  dies  the  king 
seizes  the  temporalities ;  but  the  corporation  still  subsists ;  and  they  are  restored  to  the  next 
incumbont.  There  were  indeed  some  very  strange  precedents  made  in  Richard  the  Second's 
time ;  but  they  were  followed  by  as  strange  a  reverse :  the  judges  were  hanged  for  the 
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judgments  thej  gave :  they  also  inasted  on  the  effects  that  wonld  follow  on  the  forfeiting 
the  cliarter :  the  custom  of  London  was  thereby  broken :  all  the  public  endowments,  and 
charities  lodged  with  the  city,  must  revert  to  the  heirs  of  the  donors.  Tliis  is  the  substance 
of  the  argument,  as  I  had  it  from  Pollezfen.  As  for  the  more  intricate  points  of  law,  I 
meddle  not  with  them,  but  leave  them  to  the  learned  men  of  that  profession.  When  the 
matter  was  brought  near  judgment,  Saunders,  who  had  planned  the  whole  thing,  was  made 
chief  justice.  Pemberton,  who  ¥ras  not  satisfied  in  the  point,  being  removed  to  the  common 
pleas,  upon  North's  advancement.  Dolben,  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  was  found  not  to  be 
dear :  so  he  was  turned  out,  and  Withins  came  in  his  room.  When  sentence  was  to  be 
given,  Saunders  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy ;  so  he  could  not  come  into  court :  but  he  sent 
his  judgment  in  writing,  and  died  a  few  days  after  *.  The  sentence  was  given  without  the 
solemnity  that  was  usual  upon  great  occasions :  the  judges  were  wont  formerly  in  delivering 
their  opinions  to  make  long  arguments,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  grounds  of  law  on 
which  they  went,  which  were  great  instructions  to  the  students  and  barristers ;  but  that  had 
been  hud  aside  ever  since  Hale's  time. 

The  judgment  now  given  was,  that  a  city  might  forfeit  its  charter ;  that  the  malversations 
of  the  common  council  were  the  acts  of  the  whole  city,  and  that  the  two  points  set  forth  in 
the  pleadings  were  just  grounds  for  the  forfeiting  of  a  charter.  Upon  which  premises  the 
proper  conclusion  seemed  to  be,' that  therefore  the  city  of  London  had  forfeited  its  charter : 
but  the  consequences  of  that  were  so  much  apprehended,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  ven- 
ture on  it ;  so  they  judged,  that  the  king  might  seize  the  liberties  of  the  city.  The  attorney- 
general  moved,  contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  the  judgment  might  not  be 
recorded.  And  upon  that,  new  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  the  common  council  to  deliver 
up  their  charter :  yet  that  could  not  be  compassed,  though  it  was  brought  much  nearer  in  the 
numbers  of  the  voices,  than  was  imagined  could  ever  be  done. 

There  were  other  very  severe  proceedings  at  this  time  with  relation  to  particular  persons. 
Pilkinton  was  sheriff  of  London  the  former  year ;  an  honest  but  an  indiscreet  man,  that  gave 
himself  great  liberties  in  discourse.  He  being  desired  to  go  along  with  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, to  compliment  the  duke  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  declined  going,  and  reflected  on 
him  as  one  concerned  in  the  burning  of  the  city.  Two  aldermen  said  they  heard  that,  and 
swore  it  against  him.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  the  mayor  of  the  former  year,  seeing  him  go  into 
that  discourse,  had  diverted  him  from  it,  but  heard  not  the  words  which  the  others  swore 
to :  and  he  deposed,  that  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance  he  said  not  those  words.  Pilkinton 
was  cast  in  100,000/.  damages,  the  most  excessive  that  had  ever  been  given.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there :  Ward  was  indicted  of  perjury ;  it  being  said,  that  since  he  swore  that 
the  words  were  not  spoken,  and  that  the  jury  had  given  a  verdict  upon  the  evidence  that 
they  were  spoken,  by  consequence  he  was  guilty  of  perjury.  It  was  said  on  the  other  side, 
that  when  two  swear  one  way,  and  a  third  swears  another  way,  a  jury  may  believe  the  two 
better  than  the  one :  but  it  is  not  certtdn  from  thence  that  he  is  perjured :  if  that  were  law, 
BO  man  would  be  a  witness ;  if,  because  they  of  the  other  side  were  believed,  he  should  be 
therefore  convicted  of  perjury.    A  man's  swearing  to  a  negative,  that  such  words  were  not 

*  Sir  Edniind  Saunden  had  a  po'werfal  mind,  which  hecause  his  intcinpeTanoe  product  a  state  of  body  that 

BO  ^fficnltiea  could  subdue ;  a  buoyancy  that  iirould  rise  could  only  be  kept  free  fix)m  fatal  attacks  by  means  of 

saperior  to  all  obstacles.     Without  known  parents  or  continued  dischaiKes.    He  smelt  so  offensively  that  per- 

rsLstiTes,  he  was  a  mere  b^gar  boy,  who  frequented  sons  were  obliged  to  protect  their  noses  when  near  him. 

Clement's  Inn,  and  *'  courted  the  attomey*B  clerks  for  He  often  observed  that  *•*'  none  could  say  he  wanted  issue, 

scrapa.*'     They  noticed  his  good-humourod  gaiety,  and  for  he  had  no  less  than  nine  in  his  back."     He  was  much 

one  of  them  attending  to  his  desire  to  learn  to  write,  soon  employed  by  the  court  party,  indeed  he  was  the  govem- 

m«le  him  master  of  that  acquirement.     He  had  now  the  ment  devil,  that  is  the  counsellor  who  settles  ita  plead- 

instrnment  of  success  in  his  power ;  he  borrowed  books,  inga.    His  promotion  and  death  are  mentioned  in  the  text, 

and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  their  perusal.     An  attorney  His  ^^  Reports"  are  among  the  best  authorities  the  lawyer 

fixed  a  desk  for  him  at  the  top  of  a  staircase,  and  employed  can  consult. — (Norths  Life  of  L.  K.  Guildford.)  Sir  Wil- 

him  as  a  copier.     By  degrees  he  rose  from  being  an  attor-  liam  Dolben  was  made  recorder  of  London  when  sir  John 

ney,  to  be  aa  able  a  barrister.     His  practice  was  equal  to  Howel  retired.    He  was  niaed  to  a  judgeship  of  the  King*s 

the  best  in  the  King's  Bench ;  **  his  art  and  cunning  were  Bench  in  1678,  but  removed,  as  stoted  by  Burnet,  because 

equal  to  hiB  knowledge ;  and  he  carried  many  a  cause  by  he  wonld  not  dedde  as  the  king  wished.     At  the  revolu. 

laying  aoarca."     His  person  was  so  uncouth  that  it  is  tion  in  1688  he  was  restored.  He  died  in  1693.^— Wood*s 

deKribed  «a  **  a  mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh;**  morbid,  Athene;  Woolrych^s  Jeffreys, &c. 
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spoken,  did  only  amount  to  this,  that  he  did  not  hear  them  :  and  it  would  be  hard  to  prove, 
that  he  who  swore  so,  had  heard  them.  But  Ward  proved,  by  him  that  took  the  trial  in 
short  hand,  ad  he  had  done  some  others  w^th  great  approbation,  that  he  had  said,  ^^  To  the 
best  of  his  remembrance  these  words  were  not  spoken  by  Pilkinton;"  upon  which  Jef- 
freys had  said,  that  his  invention  was  better  than  his  memory :  and  the  attorney-gene- 
ral in  summing  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury  had  said,  they  ought  to  have  no  regard  to  Ward's 
evidence,  since  he  had  only  deposed  upon  his  memory.  Yet  that  jury  returned  Ward  guilty 
of  perjury  :  and  it  was  intended,  if  he  had  not  gone  out  of  the  way,  to  have  set  him  in  tho 
pillory.  The  truth  is,  juries  became  at  that  time  the  shame  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a 
reproach  to  religion :  for  they  were  packed,  and  prepared  to  bring  in  verdicts  as  they  were 
directed,  and  not  as  matters  appeared  on  the  evidence. 

Thus  affiurs  were  going  on,  all  the  year  eighty-two,  and  to  the  beginning  of  eighty-three. 
The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  been  for  making  use  of  the  heat  the  city  was  in,  during  the  con- 
test about  the  sherifis ;  and  thought  they  might  have  created  a  great  disturbance,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Tower :  and  he  believed,  the  first  appearance  of  the  least  disorder 
would  have  prevailed  on  the  king  to  yield  every  thing.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  under- 
stood what  a  rabble  was  and  what  troops  were,  looked  on  this  as  a  mad  exposing  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  friends.  The  lords  Essex  and  Russel  were  of  tlie  same  mind.  So  lord 
Shaftesbury,  seeing  they  could  not  be  engaged  into  action,  flew  out  against  them.  He  said, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  into  the  party  by  the  king  for  this  end,  to  keep  all  things 
quiet  till  the  court  had  gained  its  point :  he  said,  lord  Essex  had  also  made  his  bargain,  and 
was  to  go  to  Ireland;  and  that  amopg  them  lord  Russel  was  deceived.  With  this  he 
endeavoured  to  blast  them  in  the  city :  they  studied  to  prevent  the  ill  effects,  that  those 
jealousies  which  he  was  infusing  into  the  citizens,  might  have  among  them.  So  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  gave  an  appointment  to  lord  Shaftesbury,  or  some  of  his  friends,  to  meet  him, 
and  some  others  that  he  should  bring  along  with  him,  at  Shepherd's,  a  wine  merchant  in 
whom  they  had  an  entire  confidence.  The  night  before  this  appointment  lord  Russel  came 
to  town,  on  the  account  of  his  uncle's  illness.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  went  to  him,  and  told 
him  of  the  appointment,  and  desired  he  would  go  thither  with  him  :  he  consented,  the  rather 
because  he  intended  to  taste  some  of  that  merchant's  wine.  At  night  they  went  with  lord 
Qrey  and  sir  Thomas  Armstrong.  When  they  came,  they  found  none  there  but  Rumsey 
and  Ferguson,  two  of  lord  Shaftesbury's  tools  that  he  employed :  upon  which,  they  seeing 
no  better  company,  resolved  immediately  to  go  back :  but  lord  Russel  called  for  a  taste  of 
the  wines ;  and  while  they  were  bringing  it  up,  Rumsey  and  Armstrong  fell  into  a  discourse 
of  surprising  the  guards.  Rumsey  fancied  it  might  have  been  easily  done :  Armstrong,  that 
had  commanded  them,  shewed  him  his  mistakes.  This  was  no  consultation  about  what  was 
to  be  done,  but  only  about  what  might  have  been  done.  Lord  Russel  spoke  nothing  upon 
the  subject ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  his  wines  they  went  away.  It  may  seem,  that  this 
is  too  light  a  passage  to  be  told  so  copiously ;  but  much  depends  on  it.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
had  one  meeting  with  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Salisbury  before  he  went  out  of  England.  Fear, 
anger,  and  disappointment,  had  wrought  so  much  on  him,  that  lord  Essex  told  me  he  was 
much  broken  in  his  thoughts :  his  notions  were  wild  and  impracticable ;  and  he  was  glad 
that  he  was  gone  out  of  England  :  but  said,  that  he  had  done  them  already  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  had  stayed.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  lords 
and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  party  saw  their  danger  from  forward  sheriffs,  willing  juries,  mer- 
cenary judges,  and  bold  witnesses :  so  they  resolved  to  go  home,  and  be  silent,  to  speak  and 
to  meddle  as  little  as  might  be  in  public  business,  and  to  let  the  present  ill  temper  the  nation 
was  fallen  into  wear  out :  for  they  did  not  doubt  but  the  court,  especially  as  it  was  now 
managed  by  the  duke,  would  soon  bring  the  nation  again  into  its  ^vits  by  their  ill  conduct 
and  proceedings.  All  that  was  to  be  done  was,  to  keep  up  as  much  as  they  could  a  good 
spirit  with  relation  to  elections  of  parliament,  if  one  should  be  called. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  resolved  to  be  advised  chiefly  by  lord  Essex.  He  would  not  be 
alone  in  that,  but  named  lord  Russel,  against  whom  no  objection  could  lie :  and  next  to  him 
he  named  Algernon  Sidney,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  a  man  of  most  extraordinary 
cnuntge,  a  steady  man,  even  to  obstinacy ;  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous  temper 
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ih&t  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  seemed  to  be  a  Christian,  bnt  in  a  particular  form  of 
his  own  :  be  thought,  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind :  but  he  was  against 
all  public  worship,  and  eYery  thing  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  stiff  to  all  republican 
principles ;  and  such  an  enem^  to  every  thing  that  looked  like  monarchy,  that  he  set  himself 
in  a  high  opposition  against  Cromwell  when  he  was  made  protector.  He  had  studied  the 
history  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was  ambassador 
in  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  but  did  not  come  back  till  the  year  seventy-eight, 
when  the  parliament  was  pressing  the  king  into  a  war.  The  court  of  France  obtained  leave 
for  him  to  return.  He  did  all  he  could  to  divert  people  from  that  war,  so  that  some  took 
him  for  a  pensioner  of  France ;  but  to  those  to  whom  he  durst  speak  freely,  he  said,  he  knew 
it  was  all  a  juggle ;  that  our  court  was  in  an  entire  confidence  with  France,  and  had  no  other 
design  in  this  shew  of  a  war  but  to  raise  an  army,  and  keep  it  beyond  sea  till  it  was  trained 
and  modelled.  Sidney  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating  himself  into  people  that  would 
hearken  to  his  notions,  and  not  contradict  him  *.  He  tried  me,  but  I  was  not  so  submissive 
a  hearer ;  so  we  lived  afterwards  at  a  great  distance.  He  wrought  himself  into  lord  Essex's 
confidence  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  became  the  master  of  his  spirit.  He  had  a  great  kind- 
ness for  lord  Howard,  as  was  formerly  told ;  for  that  lord  hated  both  the  king  and  monarchy 
as  much  as  he  himself  did.  He  prevailed  on  lord  Essex  to  take  lord  Howard  into  their 
secrets,  though  lord  Essex  had  expressed  such  an  ill  opinion  of  him  a  little  before  to  me,  as 
to  say  he  wondered  how  any  man  would  trust  himself  alone  with  him.  Lord  Russel,  though 
his  cousin  german,  had  the  same  ill  opinion  of  him  :  yet  Sidney  overcame  both  their  aver- 
sions. Lord  Howard  had  made  the  duke  of  Monmouth  enter  into  confidence  with  Sidney, 
who  used  to  speak  very  slightly  of  him,  and  to  say,  it  was  all  one  to  him  whether  James 
duke  of  York,  or  James  duke  of  Monmouth  was  to  succeed.  Yet  lord  Howard  perhaps  put 
a  notion  into  him,  which  he  offered  often  to  me,  that  a  prince  who  knew  there  was  a  flaw  in 
his  title  would  always  govern  well,  and  consider  himself  as  at  the  mercy  of  the  right  heir,  if 
he  was  not  in  all  things  in  the  interests  and  hearts  of  his  people,  which  was  often  neglected 
hy  princes  that  relied  on  an  undoubted  title.  Lord  Hovrard,  by  a  trick  put  both  on  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  and  Sidney,  brought  them  to  be  acquainted.  He  told  Sidney  that  the 
dnke  of  Monmouth  was  resolved  to  come  some  day  alone  and  dine  vnth  him  :  and  he  made 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  believe  that  Sidney  desired  this,  that  so  he  might  not  seem  to  come 
and  court  the  duke  of  Monmouth  :  and  said  that  some  regard  was  to  be  had  to  his  temper 
and  age.  Hampden  was  also  taken  into  their  secret ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  him  that  had 
pleaded  the  cause  of  England,  in  the  point  of  the  ship-money,  Mrith  king  Charles  the  First. 
His  father  was  a  very  eminent  man,  and  had  been  zealous  in  the  exclusion :  he  was  a  young 
man  of  great  parts ;  one  of  the  most  learned  gentlemen  I  have  ever  known ;  for  he  was  a 
critic  both  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew :  he  was  a  man  of  great  heat  and  vivacity,  but  too 
unequal  in  his  temper :  he  had  once  great  principles  of  religion :  but  he  was  much  corruptdd 
by  P.  Simon's  conversation  at  Paris. 

With  these  men  the  duke  of  Monmouth  met  often.     His  interest  in  Scotland,  both  by 

*  Algmrnon  Kdney  is  an  iDstanoe,  among  many  others  First's  jadgrn,  but  did  not  sign  the  death  ifnurrant.    He 

of  this  period,  of  a  man  being  raised  to  celebrity  by  his  justly  dioaght  that  **  Protector  was  only  Icing  written 

saflerings ;  and  immortalized  by  the  firmness  with  which  Urge,**  therefore  as  strenaoasly  opposed  Oliver  and  Richard 

he  endured   them       All  authorities  represent  him  as  Cromwell  ss  he  had  their  predecessor.     In  1669  he  was 

Qnamiablo.     According  to  sir  William  Temple*s  opinion,  one  of  tho  oommisdoners  delisted  to  mediate  between 

Sidney  most  have  had  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  his  own  Denmark  and  Sweden.    He  t'emained  an  exile  until  1677, 

dnrseter.    There  is  this  paassge  in  his  work  upon  govern-  and  then  returned  upon  a  conditional  pardon.     The  text 

ment,  *^  If  there  be  any  such  thing  ss  divine  right,  it  most  has  told  how  closely  knit  he  was  to  the  friends  of  public 

be  where  one  man  is  better  qualified  to  govern  another  liberty.     His  '*  Discourses  upon  Government  *'  are  well 

than  he  is  to  govern  himself:  such  a  penon  seems  by  Ood  written.    He  was  bom  about  1620,  consequently  was  fifty- 

and  Nature  des%ned  to  govern  the  other  for  his  benefit  three  when  he  suffered. — Biog.  Britsnnica.     When  he 

and  happiness.**     Sir  W.  Temple  told  the  earl  of  Dart,  was  at  the  oourt  of  Denmark,  he  wrote  this  sentence  in  iu 

mouth,  that  he  knew  Sidney  well,  and  was  sure  that  ho  •  book  of  mottoes ;  it  was  doubtless  a  true  utterance  of  his 

looked  upon  himself  as  the  man  qualified  to  govern  others,  heart— 

— Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.     The  leadteg  feature  of  his  Manns  Iok  inimica  tyrannis, 

political   life    is  the  implacal)le  hatred  he  entertained  Ense  petit  pUcidam  sub  libertate  quietem. 
temids  a  monarchy.     He  served  ss  a  eolonel  in  the  par- 

liamentarian  army,  and  was  nominated  one  of  Charles  the  — Molesworth*s  Account  of  Denmark. 

A   A 
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the  dependence  thai  his  wife's  great  estate  brought  him,  hut  chiefly  by  the  knowledge  }ie  ^^ 
of  their  affairs  while  he  was  among  them,  and  by  the  confidence  he  knew  they  hi^l  all  in  him, 
made  him  turn  his  thoughts  much  towards  that  kingdom,  as  the  properest  scene  of  action. 
He  had  met  often  with  lord  Argyle  while  he  was  in  London,  and  had  many  conferences  with 
him  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  what  might  be  done  there :  and  he  thought  the 
business  of  Carolina  was  a  very  prpper  blind  to  bring  up  some  of  the  Scotch  gentlemen,  under 
the  appearance  of  treating  about  that.  They  upon  this  agreed  to  send  one  Aaron  Smith  to 
Scotland,  to  desire  that  some  men  of  absolute  confidence  might  be  sent  up  for  that  end.  So 
when  the  proclamation,  that  was  formerly  mentioned,  w^  published)  it  spread  such  an 
uniyersal  apprehension  through  aill  the  suspected  counties,  that  they  lopked  on  themselves  as 
marked  out  to  destruction :  and  ^t  is  very  natural  fpr  people  under  such  impressions,  to  set 
themselves  to  look  out  for  remedies  as  soon  as  they  can. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  some  of  them  came  up.  The  person  that  was  most  entirely 
trusted,  and  to  whom  the  journey  proved  fatal,  was  Baillie,  of  whose  unjust  treatment  upon 
Carstairss  information  an  account  was  formerly  given.  He  was  my  cousin  germivn ;  so  I 
knew  him  well.  He  was  in  the  presbyterian  principles,  but  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and 
virtue,  learned  in  the  law,  in  mathematics,  and  in  languages :  I  went  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
heard  he  was  come,  in  great  simplicity  of  heart,  thinking' of  nothing  but  of  Carolina.  I  was 
only  afraid  they  might  go  too  much  into  the  company  of  the  English,  and  give  true  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Scotland :  this  might  be  reported  about  by  men  that 
would  name  them ;  and  that  might  bring  them  into  trouble.  But  a  few  weeks  after  I  found 
they  came  not  to  me  as  they  were  wont  to  do ;  and  I  heard  they  were  often  with  lord  RusseL 
I  was  apprehensive  of  this ;  and  lord  Essex  being  in  the  country,  I  went  to  him  to  warn 
him  of  &e  danger,  I  feared  lord  Russel  might  be  brought  into,  by  this  conversation  with  my 
countrymen.  He  diverted  me  from  all  my  apprehensions ;  and  told  me,  I  npiight  depend  on 
it,  lord  Russel  would  be  in  nothing  without  acquainting  him :  and  he  seemed  to  agree 
entirely  with  me,  that  a  rising,  in  the  state  in  which  things  wore  then,  would  be  fatal.  I 
always  said,  that  when  the  root  of  the  constitution  was  struck  at  to  be  overturned,  the^  I 
thought  subjects  might  defend  themselves :  but  I  thought  jealousies  and  fears,  and  parti- 
cular acts  of  ii]gustice,  could  not  warrant  this.  He  did  agree  with  me  in  this  :  he  tiiought, 
the  obligation  between  prince  and  subject  was  so  equally  mutual,  that  upon  a  breach  on  the 
one  side  the  other  was  ficee  :  but  though  he  thought  the  late  injustice  in  London,  and  the  end 
that  was  driven  a.t  by  it,  did  set  them  at  liberty  to  look  to  themselves,  yet  he  confessed  things 
were  not  ripe  enou^  y^,  and  that  an  ill  laid,  and  an  ill  maqaged  rising  would  be  our  ruin. 
I  was  then  newly  com^  froin  writing  my  history  of  the  reformation ;  a^d  did  so  evidently 
see,  that  the  struggle  for  lady  Jane  Qrey,  and  Wyat's  rising,  was  that  which  threw  the 
nation  so  quickly  into  popery  after  king  Edward's  days,  (for  such  as  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  in  those  mattery  saw  no  other  way  to  secure  themselves,  and  found  their  tnnugog 
was  a  sure  one,)  that  I  was  now  very  apprehensive  of  this ;  besides  that  I  thought  it  was 
yet  unlawful.  What  passed  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  lorda  I  know  not ;  only 
that  lord  Argyle,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  asked  at  first  20,000/.  for  buying  a  stock  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  8,000/.,  and  a  thousand  horse  to  be 
sent  into  Scotland:  upon  which  he  undertook  the  conduct  of  tliat  matter.  I  know  no 
further  than  general  hints  of  their  matters :  for  though  Hampd(en  offered  frequently  to  give 
me  a  particular  account  of  it  all,  knowing  that  I  was  writing  the  history  of  thai  time,  yet  I 
told  liim,  that  till  by  an  indemnity  tliat  whole  matter  was  buried,  I  would  know  none  of 
ihose  secrets,  which  I  might  be  obliged  to  seveal,  or  to  lie  and  deny  my  knowledge  of  them : 
so  to  avoid  that  I  put  it  off  at  that  time.  And  when  I  returned  to  England  at  the  levola- 
tion,  we  appointed  often  to  me^t,  in  order  to  a  full  relation  of  it  all.  But  by  several  acci- 
dents it  went  off,  as  a  thing  is  apt  to  do  which  one  can  recover  at  any  time.  And  so  his 
unhappy  end  came  on  before  I  had  it  firom  him.  I  know  this,  that  no  money  was  raised : 
but  the  thing  had  got  some  vent ;  for  my  own  brother,  a  zealous  presb3rterian,  who  vras 
come  &Dm  Scotland^  it  not  being  safe  for  him  to  live  ifny  longer  m  that  kingd(»n,  k^wing 
that  ha  had  conversed  with  many  that  had  been  in  the  rebellioa,  told  me,  there  was  oertainly 
somewhat  in  agitation  among  them,  about  which  some  of  their  teachers  had  let  out  somewhat 
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Teiy  frediy  to  himself:  how  fiur  that  matter  went,  and  how  the  scheme  was  l^d,  I  cannot 
teU ;  and  90  must  leave  it  in  the  dark.  Their  oontiact  for  the  project  of  Carolina  seemed  to 
go  on  apace :  the^  had  sent  some  thither  the  former  year,  who  were  now  come  hack,  and 
brought  them  a  particular  account  of  every  thing :  they  lLke¥d8e,  to  cover  their  negotiations 
with  lord  Aigyle,  sent  some  over  to  him ;  but  with  the  blind  of  instructions  for  buying  ships 
in  Holland,  and  other  things  necessaxy  for  their  transportation. 

While  this  matter  was  thus  in  a  close  management  among  them,  there  was  another  com- 
pany of  lord  Shaftesbur/s  creatures,  that  met  in  the  Temple  in  the  chambers  of  one  West, 
a  witty  and  active  man,  full  of  talk,  and  believed  to  be  a  detennined  atheist.  Rumsey  and 
Ferguson  came  constantly  thither.  The  former  of  these  was  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army, 
who  went  into  Portugal  with  the  forces  that  served  there  under  Sohomberg.  He  did  a  brave 
action  in  that  service :  and  Schomberg  wrote  a  particular  letter  to  the  king  setting  it  out : 
upon  which  he  got  a  place ;  and  he  had  applied  himself  to  lord  Shaftesbury  as  his  patron. 
He  was  much  trusted  by  him,  and  sent  often  about  on  messages.  Once  or  twice  he  came  to 
lord  Russel,  but  it  was  upon  indifferent  things.  Lord  Russel  said  to  me,  that  at  that  very 
time  he  felt  such  a  secret  aversion  to  him,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  trusting  him  much. 
He  was  one  of  the  bold  talkers,  and  kept  chiefly  among  lord  Sh^tesbur/s  creatures.  He 
was  iip<mall  the  secret  of  his  going  beyond  sea,  which  seemed  to  shew  that  he  was  not  then  a 
spy  of  the  court's,  which  some  suspected  he  was  aU  along.  Ferguson  was  a  hot  and  a  bold 
Ruin,  whose  spirit  was  naturally  turned  to  plotting :  he  was  always  unquiet,  and  setting 
people  on  to  some  mischief:  I  knew  a  private  thing  of  him,  by  which  it  appeared  he  was  a 
profligate  knave,  and  could  cheat  those  that  trusted  him  entirely :  so  though  he,  being  a 
Scotchman,  took  all  the  ways  he  could  to  be  admitted  into  some  acquaintance  with  me,  I 
would  never  see  him,  or  speak  with  him :  and  I  did  not  know  his  face  till  the  revolution : 
he  was  cast  out  by  the  presbyterians,  and  then  went  among  the  independents,  where  his 
boldness  raised  him  to  some  figure,  though  he  was  at  bottom  a  very  empty  man :  he  had  the 
muiagement  of  a  secret  press,  i(hd  of  a  purse  that  maintained  it :  and  he  gave  about  most  of 
the  pamphlets  written  of  that  side ;  and  with  som^  he  passed  for  the  author  of  them :  and 
such  was  his  vanity,  because  tliis  made  him  more  considerable,  that  he  was  not  ill  pissed  to 
have  that  believed ;  though  it  only  exposed  him  so  much  the  more  *.  With  these.  Good- 
enough,  who  had  been  under-sheriff  of  London  in  Bethdi's  year,  and  one  Hallo  way,  of  Bristol, 
met  offeeoy  and  had  a  great  deal  of  rambHsg  discourse,  to  shew  how  easy  a  thing  it  was  on 
the  sudden  to  raise  four  thousand  men  in  the  city.  Gk)odenough,  by  reason  of  his  office,  knew 
the  city  well,  and  pretended  he  knew  many  men  of  so  much  credit  in  every  comer  of  it,  and 
on  whom  they  might  depend,  as  could  ndse  that  number,  which  he  reckoned  would  quickly 
grow  much  stronger :  and  it  is  probable^  this  was  the  scheme  Mrith  which  lord  Shafbesbury 
was  so  possessed,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  depended  on.  They  had  many  discourses  of 
the  heads  of  a  declaration  proper  for  such  a  rising,  and  disputed  of  these  with  much  subtilty 
as  they  thought :  and  they  intended  to  send  HaUoway  to  Bristol,  to  try  what  could  be  done 
there  at  the  same  time.  But  all  this  was  only  talk,  and  went  na  further  than  to  a  few  of 
their  own  confidents.  Rumsey,  Ferguson,  and  West  were  often  talking  of  the  danger  of 
executing  this,  and  that  the  shorter  and  surer  way  was  to  kill  the  two  brothers  t.  One 
Bumbold,  who  had  served  in  Cromwell's  army,  came  twice  among  them ;  and  while  they 
were  in  that  wicked  discourse,  which  they  expressed  by  the  term  lopping.  He  upon  that 
told  them,  he  had  a  faxin  near  Hodsden,  in  the  way  to  Newmarket ;  and  there  was  a  moat 
cast  round  his  house,  through  which  the  king  sometimes  passed  in  his  way  thither.  He  said, 
once  the  coach  went  through  quite  alone,  without  any  of  the  guards  about  it ;  and  that,  if 
he  had  laid  any  thing  across-  the  way  to  have  stopped  the  coach  but  a  minute,  he  could  have 
shot  them  both,  and  have  rode  away  through  grounds,  tliat  he  know  so  well,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  followed  himw  Upon  which  they  ran  into  much  wicked  talk 
about  the  way  of  executing  that.  But  nothing  was  ever  fixed  on :  all  waa  but  talk.  At 
one  time  lord  Howard  was  among  them :  and  they  talked  over  their  several  schemes  of 
lopping.     One  of  them  was  to  be  executed  in  the  Play-house^     hatd  Howard  said,  he  liked 

*  Monri  oonoeniiiiir  thcte  ti-oundrolt  ttay  le  sen  hi  Wood**  AdiMU»  OxoA.     BclMrd,  Dtiiympl*,  Cahuny,  fte. 

t  The  king  and  the  duke  of  York. 
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that  best,  for  then  they  would  die  in  their  calling.  Tliis  was  so  liko  his  way  of  talk^  that  it 
was  easily  believed,  though  he  always  denied  it.  Walcot,  an  Irish  gentleman  that  had  boen 
of  Cromwell's  army,  was  now  in  London,  and  got  into  that  company :  and  he  was  made 
believe,  that  the  thing  was  so  well  laid,  that  many  both  in  city  and  country  were  engaged 
in  it.  He  liked  the  project  of  a  rising,  but  declared  he  would  not  meddle  in  their  lopping. 
So  this  wicked  knot  of  men  continued  their  caballings,  from  the  time  that  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury went  away :  and  these  were  the  subjects  of  their  discourses.  The  king  went  con- 
stantly to  Newmarket  for  about  a  month,  both  in  April  and  October.  In  April,  while  he 
was  there,  the  fire  broke  out,  and  biuned  part  of  the  town ;  upon  which  the  king  came  back 
a  week  sooner  than  he  intended. 

While  all  these  things  were  thus  going  on,  there  was  one  Keeling,  an  anabaptist  in  Lon- 
don, who  was  sinking  in  his  business,  and  began  to  think  that  of  a  witness  would  be  the 
better  trade.  Goodenough  had  employed  him  often  to  try  their  strength  in  the  city,  and  to 
count  on  whom  they  could  depend  for  a  sudden  rising :  he  had  also  talked  to  him  of  the  design 
of  killing  the  two  brothers :  so  he  went  and  discovered  all  he  could  to  Leg,  at  that  time  made 
lord  Dartmouth.  Log  made  no  great  account  of  it,  but  sent  him  to  Jenkins.  Jenkins  took  his 
depositions,  but  told  him  he  could  not  proceed  in  it  ¥rithout  more  witnesses ;  so  he  went  to 
his  brother,  who  was  a  man  of  heat  in  his  way,  but  of  probity ;  who  did  not  incline  to  ill 
designs,  and  less  to  discover  them.  Keeling  carried  his  brother  to  Goodenough,  and  assured 
him  he  ftiight  be  depended  on.  So  Goodenough  run  out  into  a  rambling  discourse  of  what 
they  both  could  and  would  do :  and  he  also  spoke  of  killing  the  king  and  the  duke,  which 
would  make  their  work  easy.  When  they  left  him,  the  discoverer  pressed  his  brother  to  go 
along  with  him  to  Westminster,  where  he  pretended  business,  but  stopped  at  Wliitehall. 
The  other  was  uneasy,  longing  to  get  out  of  his  company,  to  go  to  some  friends  for  advice 
npon  what  had  happened.  But  he  drew  him  on  :  and  at  last,  he  not  knowing  whither  he 
Was  going,  he  drew  him  into  Jenkins's  office ;  and  there  told  the  secretary  he  had  brought 
another  Mritness,  who  had  heard  the  substance  of  the  plot  from  €k)odenough's  own  mouth 
just  then.  His  brother  was  deeply  struck  Mrith  this  cheat  and  surprise,  but  could  not  avoid 
the  making  oath  to  Jenkins  of  all  he  had  heard.  The  secretary,  whose  phlegmatic  head  was 
not  turned  for  such  a  work,  let  them  both  go,  and  sent  out  no  warrants  till  he  had  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  the  king  being  then  at  Windsor.  So  Keeling, 
who  had  been  thus  drawn  into  the  snare  by  his  brother,  sent  advertisements  to  Goodenough, 
and  all  the  other  persons  whom  he  had  named,  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

Rumsey  and  West  were  at  this  time  perpetually  together ;  and  apprehending  that  they 
had  trusted  themselves  to  too  many  persons,  who  might  discover  them,  they  laid  a  story,  in 
which  they  resolved  to  agree  so  well  together,  that  they  should  not  contradict  one  another. 
They  framed  their  story  thus :  that  they  had  laid  the  design  of  their  rising  to  be  executed 
on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  the  day  of  queen  Elizabeth's  coming  to  the  crown,  on  which 
the  citizens  used  to  run  together,  and  carry  about  popes  in  procession,  and  bum  them  :  so 
that  day  seemed  proper  to  cover  their  mnning  together,  till  they  met  in  a  body.  Others, 
they  said,  thought  it  best  to  do  nothing  on  that  day,  the  rout  being  usually  at  night,  but  to 
lay  their  rising  for  the  next  Sunday  at  the  hour  of  people's  being  at  church.  This  was  laid 
to  shew  how  near  the  matter  was  to  the  being  executed.  But  the  part  of  their  story  that 
was  the  best  laid,  (for  this  looked  ridiculous,  since  they  could  not  name  any  one  person  of 
any  condition  that  was  to  head  this  rising,)  was,  that  they  pretended  that  Rumbold  had 
offered  them  his  house  in  the  Heath  for  executing  the  design.  It  was  called  Rye ;  and 
from  thence  it  was  called  the  Rpe  Plot.  He  asked  forty  men,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
whom  Rumsey  and  Walcot  were  to  command  in  two  parties :  the  one  was  to  engage  the 
guards,  if  they  should  be  near  the  coach ;  and  the  other  was  to  stop  Uie  coach,  and  to  mur- 
der the  king  and  the  duke.  Rumsey  took  the  wicked  part  on  himself,  8a3ring,  that  Walcot 
had  made  a  scruple  of  killing  the  king,  but  none  of  engaging  the  guards :  so  Rumsey  was  to 
do  the  execution.  And  they  said,  they  were  divided  in  their  minds  what  to  do  next :  some 
were  for  defending  the  moat  till  mght,  and  then  to  have  gone  off:  others  were  for  riding 
through  grounds  in  a  shorter  way  towajrds  the  Thames.  Of  these  forty  they  could  name  but 
eight.     But  it  was  pretended  that ' Walrot  Goodenough,  and  Rumbold  had  undertaken  to 
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find  both  the  rest  of  the  men  and  the  horses ;  for,  though  upon  such  an  occasion  men  would 
have  taken  care  to  have  had  sure  and  well  tried  horses,  this  also  was  sud  to  be  trusted  to 
others.  As  for  arms,  West  had  bought  some,  as  on  a  commission  for  a  plantation :  and 
these  were  said  to  be  some  of  the  arms  with  which  they  were  to  be  furnished ;  though  when 
they  were  seen  they  seemed  very  improper  for  such  a  service.  I  saw  all  West's  narrative, 
which  was  put  in  lord  Rochester's  hands  :  and  a  friend  of  mine  borrowed  it  of  him,  and  lent 
it  me.  They  were  so  wise  at  court,  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed ;  for  then  it 
woidd  have  appeared  too  gross  to  be  believed. 

But  the  part  of  it  all  that  seemed  the  most  ama^ng  was,  that  it  was  to  have  been  executed 
on  the  day  in  which  the  king  had  intended  to  return  from  Newmarket ;  but  the  happy  fire 
that  sent  him  away  a  week  sooner  had  quite  defeated  the  whole  plot,  while  it  was  within  a 
week  of  its  execution,  and  neither  horses,  men,  nor  arms  yet  provided.  This  seemed  to  be 
so  eminent  a  providence,  that  the  whole  nation  was  struck  with  it :  and  both  preachers  and 
poets  had  a  noble  subject  to  enlarge  on,  and  to  shew  how  much  the  king  and  the  duke  were 
under  the  watchful  care  of  Providence. 

Within  three  dayB  after  Keeling^s  discovery  the  plot  broke  out,  and  became  the  whole  dis- 
course of  the  town.  Many  examinations  weni  taken,  and  several  persons  were  clapped  up 
upon  it.  Among  theso  Wildman  was  one,  .mio  had  been  an  agitator  in  Cromwell's  army, 
and  had  opposed  his  protectorsliip.  After  the  restoration,  he  being  looked  on  as  a  high 
republican,  was  kept  long  in  prison ;  where  he  had  studied  law  and  ph3rsic  so  much^  that  he 
passed  as  a  man  very  knowing  in  those  matters.  He  had  a  way  of  creating  in  others  a  great 
opinion  of  his  sagacity,  and  had  great  credit  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  now  very 
active  under  Sidney's  conduct.  He  was  seized  on,  and  his  house  was  searched  :  in  his  cel* 
lars  there  happened  to  be  two  small  field-pieces  that  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  that  lay  in  York-house  when  that  was  sold,  and  was  to  be  pulled  down :  Wildman 
carried  those  two  pieces,  which  were  finely  wrought,  but  of  little  use,  into  his  cellars,  where 
they  were  laid  on  ordinary  wooden  carriages,  and  no  way  fitted  for  any  service  :  yet  these 
were  carried  to  Whitehall,  and  exposed  to  view,  as  an  undeniable  proof  of  a  rebellion  designed, 
since  here  was  their  cannon. 

Several  persons  came  to  me  from  court,  assuring  me  that  there  was  full  proof  made  of  a 
plot.  Lord  Howard  coming  soon  after  them  to  see  me,  talked  of  the  whole  matter  in  his 
spitefrd  way  with  so  much  scorn,  that  I  really  thought  he  knew  of  nothing,  and  by  conse- 
quence I  believed  there  was  no  truth  in  all  these  discoveries.  He  said,  the  court  knew  they 
were  snre  of  juries,  and  they  would  furnish  themselves  quickly  with  witnesses :  and  he 
spoke  of  the  duke  as  of  one  that  would  be  worse,  not  only  than  qneen  Mary,  but  than  Nero : 
and  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted  to  Heaven,  he  vowed  to  me,  that  he  knew  of  no  plot,  and 
that  be  believed  nothing  of  it. 

Two  days  after,  a  proclamation  came  out  for  seizing  on  some  who  could  not  be  found :  and 
among  these  Rumsey  and  West  were  named.  The  next  day  West  delivered  himself:  and 
Bnmsey  came  in  a  day  after  him.  These  two  brought  out  their  story,  which,  how  incredible 
soever  it  was,  passed  so  for  certain,  that  any  man  that  seemed  to  doubt  it  was  concluded  to 
be  in  it.  That  of  defending  themselves  Mrithin  mud  walls  and  a  moat,  looked  like  the  inven- 
tion of  a  layryer,  who  could  not  lay  a  military  contrivance  ¥dth  any  sort  of  probability.  Nor 
did  it  appear  where  the  forty  horse  were  to  be  lodged,  and  how  they  were  to  be  brought 
together.  All  these  were  thought  objections  that  could  be  made  by  none  but  those  who 
either  were  of  it,  or  wished  well  to  it.  These  new  witnesses  had  also  heard  of  the  confer- 
ences that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  other  lords  had  with  those  who  were  come  from 
Scotland,  but  knew  nothing  of  it  themselves.  Bumsey  did  likewise  remember  the  discourse 
at  Shepherd's. 

When  the  council  found  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  lord  Bussel  were  named,  they  wrote 
to  the  king  to  come  to  London :  they  would  not  venture  to  go  further  without  his  presence 
and  leave.  A  messenger  of  the  council  was  sent  the  morning  before  the  king  came,  to  wait 
at  lord  Bussel's  gate,  to  have  stopped  him  if  he  had  offered  to  go  out.  This  was  observed ; 
for  he  walked  many  hours  there ;  and  it  was  looked  on  as  done  on  purpose  to  frighten  him 
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^way ;  for  his  back  gate  was  not  watched ;  so  for  several  hoon  he  might  have  gone  away 
if  he  had  intended  it.  He  heard  that  Bumsey  had  named  him ;  but  he  knew  he  had  not 
trusted  him,  and  he  never  reflected  on  the  discourse  at  Shepherd's.  He  sent  his  wife  among 
his  friends  for  advice.  They  were  of  different  minds ;  but  since  he  said  he  apprehended 
nothing,  from  any  thing  he  had  said  to  Rumscy,  they  thought  his  going  out  of  the  way 
would  give  the  court  too  great  an  advantage,  and  wotdd  look  like  a  confessing  of  guilt.  So 
this  agreeing  with  his  own  mind,  he  stayed  at  home  till  the  king  was  come :  and  thea  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  carry  him  before  the  council.  He  received  it  veiy  composedly,  and 
went  thither.  Rnmsey  had  also  said,  that  at  Shepherd's  there  was  some  discourse  of  Tiench- 
ard's  undertaking  to  raise  a  body  out  of  Taunton,  and  of  his  fiiiling  in  it :  so  lord  Russel  was 
examined  upon  that,  the  king  telling  him,  that  nobody  suspected  him  of  any  design  against 
his  person,  but  that  he  had  good  evidence  of  his  being  in  designs  against  his  government. 
Lord  Russel  protested,  he  had  heard  notiiing  relating  to  Trenchatrd :  and  sud  to  the  last, 
that  either  it  was  a  fiction  of  Rumsey's,  or  it  had  passed  between  him  and  Armstrong,  while 
he  was  walking  about  the  room,  or  tasting  the  wines  at  Shcpherd^s ;  for  he  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  it.    Upon  aU  this  he  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

Sidney  was  brought  next  before  the  council,  but  hb  examination  lasted  not  long.  He 
said,  he  must  make  the  best  defence  he  could,  if  they  had  any  proof  against  him ;  but  he 
woidd  not  fortify  their  evidence  by  any  thing  he  should  say :  and,  indeed,  that  was  the  wisest 
course,  fer  the  answering  questions  upon  such  examinations  is  a  veiy  dangerous  thing :  eveiy 
word  that  is  said  is  laid  hold  on,  that  can  be  turned  against  a  man's  self  or  his  friends,  and 
no  regard  is  had  to  what  he  might  say  in  favour  of  them ;  and  it  had  been  happy  for  the 
rest,  especially  for  BailHe,  if  they  had  all  held  to  this  maxim.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
sort  of  evidence  against  ISdney,  so  that  his  commitment  was  against  law.  Trenchard  was 
also  examined ;  he  denied  every  thing.  But  one  point  of  his  guilt  was  well  known :  he  was 
the  first  man  that  had  moved  the  exclusion  in  the  house  of  commons ;  so  he  was  reckoned  a 
lost  man. 

Baillie  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  both  Campbells,  had  changed  their  lodgmgs 
while  the  town  was  in  this  fermentation  :  and  upon  that  they  were  seised  on  as  suspected 
peisous,  and  brought  before  the  king.  He  himself  examined  them,  and  first  questioned  them 
about  the  design  against  his  person,  which  they  very  frankly  answered,  and  denied  they 
knew  any  thing  about  it.  Then  he  asked  them,  if  they  had  been  in  any  consultations  witJi 
lords  or  others  in  England,  in  order  to  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.  Baillie  fi&ultered  at  this  ; 
for  his  conscience  restrained  him  from  lying.  He  said,  he  did  not  know  the  importance  of 
those  questions,  nor  what  use  might  be  made  of  his  answers :  He  desired  to  see  them  in 
writing,  and  then  he  would  consider  how  to  answer  than.  Both  the  king  and  the  duke 
threatened  him  upon  this :  and  he  seemed  to  neglect  that  with  so  much  of  die  air  of  a  phi- 
losopher, that  it  provoked  them  out  of  measure  against  him.  The  other  two  were  so  lately 
some  fix>m  Scotland,  that  they  had  seen  nobody,  and  knew  nothing.  Baillie  was  loaded  by 
a  special  direction  with  very  heavy  irons ;  so  that  for  some  weeks  his  life  was  a  burden  to 
kirn.  Cochran,  another  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  this  treaty,  was  complained  of, 
as  having  talked  very  freely  of  the  duke's  government  of  Scotland.  Upon*which  the  Seotch 
secretaiy  sent  a  note  to  him,  de«ring  him  to  come  to  him ;  for  it  was  intended  only  to  have 
given  him  a  reprimand,  and  to  have  wdered  him  to  go  to  Scotland.  But  he  knew  his  own 
secret :  so-  he  left  his  lodgings,  and  got  beyond  sea.  This  shewed  the  court  had  not  yet  got 
iaSL  evidence ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  tak^i  up,  as  well  as  others  were. 

As  soon  as  the  council  rose,  the  king  went  to  the  duchess  of  Monmouth's,  and  seemed  so 
much  eoncemed  for  the  duke  of  Monmoath^  that  he  wept  as  he  spoke  to  her.  That  duke 
told  a  strange  passage  relating  to  that  visit,  to  the  lord  Cutts,  from  whom  I  had  it.  The 
king  told  hia  lady,  that  some  weie  to  come  and  search  her  lodgings ;  but  he  had  given  orders 
that  no  search  should  be  made  in  her  apartments :  so  she  mi^t  conceal  him  safely  in  them. 
But  the  duke  of  Monmouth  added,  tiiat  he  knew  him  too  wdl  to  trust  him :  so  he  went  out 
of  his  lodgings.  And  it  seems  he  judged  right;  for  the  pbce  that  was  first  searched  for 
him,  was  her  rooms ;  but  hs  was  gone :  and  he  gave  that  for  the  reason  why  he  could  never 
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trust  the  king  after  that.    It  is  not  likely  the  king  meant  to  proceed  to  exircihities  witk  him, 
but  thalt  h&  intended  to  have  him  in  his  own  hands,  and  in  hid  pow^r  *. 

An  otd^T  was  sent  to  bring  up  the  lord  Grey,  which  met  him  doming  up.  He  was  brought 
before  the  council,  where  he  behaved  himself  ¥nth  great  presence  of  mind.  He  was  sent  to 
th^  t'ower ;  but  the  gat^s  were  shut :  so  he  sillied  in  the  messenger^s  hands  all  night,  whom 
he  fUrhished  do  liberally  with  wine,  that  he  was  dead  drunk.  Next  morning  he  went  with 
him  to  the  Tower  gate,  the  messenger  being  again  fajdt  asleep.  He  himself  called  at  the 
Tdwer  gai^,  to  bring  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  receive  a  prisoner.  But  he  began  to 
think  he  might  be  in'  danger :  lie  found  ftumsey  wad  one  witness,  and  if  another  should  come 
in  he  ^^as  gone :  so  he  called  for  a  pair  of  oars,  and  went  away,  leaving  the  drunken  mes- 
senger hkt  adieep.  Warrants  wfere  sent  for  deveral  other  persons ;  dotie  weht  oui  of  the  way, 
knd  othcfTs  wet^  dismissed  after  some  moiitW  imprisonment.  The  king  shewed  some  appear- 
vAte  of  sincerity  in  examining  the  witnesdes :  he  told  tliem,  ho  wotdd  not  have  &  growing 
evidehi^ ;  and  k)  he  cWged  ttiem  to  tell  out  it  once  all  that  they  knew :  he  led  them  into 
no  ttcciisations  by  asking  them  aiiy  questions :  he  Only  asked  them  if  Oaies  '^ad  in  their 
secret?  They  aiidwered,  that  they  all  IbOked  oh  him  ad  such  a  rogue,  that  they  ^onld  not 
trddt  hhn.  The  kiiig  also  kdd,  he  found  lord  Howard  was  not  among  them,  and  he  believed 
that  was  upoii  tiie  same  account.  Therd  were  many  mofe  persons  named,  and  more  pnrti- 
ctdars  set  down  in  West's  narrative,  than  the  court  thought  fit  to  make  tide  of:  fo'r  they  had 
no  appearance  of  tiiith  iii  ffaem. 

Lord  Rubel,  from  the  time  of  his  hnprisonment,  looked  npbn  him^tf  as  a  d6ad  man,  and 
tnfn^  his  thoughts  wholly  to  another  world.  He  read  much  in  the  scriptures,  particularly 
in  the  Psalms,  and  ^ead  ^^  Baxter's  Dying  Thoughts."  He  i?^as  via  serene  and  calm  as  if  he 
had  been  in  no  dangef  at  all.  A  committee  of  council  came  to  examine  him  iipon  the  design 
of  seimng  on  the  guards,  and  about  his  treating  with  the  Scots.  He  andWered  them  civilly ; 
ibid  said,  that  he  Was  hb'k  prepdrin^  for  his  trial,  Where  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should 
answer  every  thing  that  could  be  objected  to  him.  From  him  they  went  to  Sidney,  who 
treated  idem  inore  rOughly :  he  kiid,  it  seemed  th6y  walited  evidence,  and  therefore  tiie^  were 
come  to  dra#  it  from  his  own  modth  ;  but  tliey  should  havb  nothing  fr6m  him.  Upon  this 
examiimtion  of  lord  Russel,  in  Which  his  treating  with  the  Scots  wsls  so  poditively  charged 
wk  him,  as  a  tiling  of  which  they  were  well  assui^d,  his  ladjr  dedired  me  to  see  who  this 
could  be  that  had  so  charged  him ;  but  this  appeared  to  be  only  ari  artifice  to  draw  a  con- 
fesrioit  from  hini.  Oochraii  wai  gone ;  dxtd  Baillie  was  a  close  prisoner^  and  wad  very  ill 
used :  nbite  We/e  admitted  to  hitii.  I  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to  let  hiiu  want  for 
nothing,  atfid  that  I  shbuld  ^  Mm  patid.  I  alcio  at  hid  desire'  sent  him  books  for  his  enter- 
tsintnent,  fbr  Which  I  Was  threatened  with  a  prison.  1  said,  I  Wad  hid  nearest  kinsman  in 
the  l^laice,  iind  t!i^  Was  oidj  tcf  do  ad  I  woiild  be  done  by.  Fro^i  What  t  found  among  the 
Soots,  I  quieted  the  fears  of  lord  jfeussers  friends. 

Lord  UoWard  was  dtill  golhg  about,  a^d  protesting  to  every  person  he  saw  that  there  was 
flo  ptot^  aind  that  he  knew  of  tsoue :  yet  he  seemed  to  be  under  a  constem'ation  all  the  While* 
I^ld  Budsdl  told  ine,  he  was  ¥dth  him  Wlien  the  news  was  brought  that  '^edt  Kad  defivered 
huBSelf,  irpon  wliieh  he  silW  hitn  change  colour :  and  he  asked  him,  if  he  apprciiende^  any 
thing  frdto  him?  He  conibssed,  he  had  been  as  free  with  him  as  with  any  man.  Hampden 
saw  UA  tftorwatrds  under  great  fears :  and  upon  that  he  wished  him  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
if  fe  tbonght  there  was  matter  against  hhh,  and  if  he  had  not  a  strength  of  mind  to  suffer 
tskf  ikihg  that  thighb  happen  to  him.  The  kin^  dpoke  of  him  With  such  contempt,  ih'at  it 
wa6  not  probable  tiiat  he  was  aQ  this  while  itf  correspondence  With  the  court. 

At  last,  f<!mr  days  before  lord  Bussef  s  trial,  he  was  taken  in  his  6Wn  house  after  a  long 
HdAzcll ;  and  waa  found  dtanding  upl  within  a  chimney.  As  soon  as  he  Was  taken  he  fell  u, 
crying  ;■  and  at  his'  firs^  examination  M  told,  as  he  said,  all  that  he  knew.  West  and 
Runifley  had  resolved  only  to  chao-ge  ^me  of  the  loWer  sort,  but  had  not  laid  every  thing  s(* 
weD  together,  but*  that  ttiey  were  found-  contradicting  one  another.  So  Runisey  charged 
W^  for  toh^ealing  sdUie  thing^  :  upon  Which  he  was  laid  id  irons,  aiid  was  threatened  Vnth 

*  Tbe  eail  of  Dartmoatb,  on  the  authoritj  of  Mr.  Francis  Oma,  secretary  «t  ^iftt  in  i^ueen  Anne's  time,  says  that 
<h«  daeheM  of  Monmouth  declared  Chat'  the  whole  story  told  by  Burnet  is  false-^Oxford  edition  of  tlus  work. 
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being  hanged :  for  three  days  he  would  eat  nothing,  and  seemed  resolved  to  starve  himself, 
but  nature  overcame  his  resolutions ;  and  then  he  told  all  he  knew,  and  perhaps  more  than 
he  knew;  for  I  believe  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  narrative.  And  in  that  he  told 
a  new  story  of  lord  Howard,  which  was  not  very  credible,  that  he  thought  the  best  way  of 
killing  the  king  and  the  duke,  was  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  faU  into  Newmarket  with 
a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse  when  they  were  all  asleep,  and  so  to  take  them  all :  as 
if  it  had  been  an  easy  matter  to  get  such  a  body  together,  and  to  carry  them  thither  invisibly 
upon  so  desperate  a  service.  Upon  lord  Howard's  examination,  he  told  a  long  story  of  lord 
Shaftesbury's  design  of  raising  the  city :  he  affirmed,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  told 
him,  how  Trenchard  had  undertaken  to  bring  a  body  of  men  from  Taunton,  but  had  fiiiled  in 
it :  he  confirmed  that  of  a  rising  intended  in  the  city  on  the  seventeenth  or  the  nineteenth 
of  November  last ;  but  he  knew  of  nobody  that  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.  So  this  was 
looked  on  as  only  talk.  But  that  which  came  more  home  was,  that  he  owned  there  was  a 
council  of  six  settled,  of  which  he  himself  was  one ;  and  that  they  had  several  debates  among 
them  concerning  an  insurrection,  and  where  it  should  begin,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country ;  but  tibat  they  resolved  to  be  first  well  informed  concerning  tlie  state  Scotland  was 
in ;  and  that  Sidney  had  sent  Aaron  Smith  to  Scotland,  to  bring  him  a  sure  information  from 
thence,  and  that  he  gave  him  sixty  guineas  for  his  journey :  more  of  that  matter  he  did  not 
know ;  for  he  had  gone  out  of  town  to  the  Bath,  and  to  his  estate  in  the  country.  During 
his  absence  the  lords  began  to  apprehend  their  error  in  trusting  him :  and  upon  it  lord  Essex 
said  to  lord  Russel,  as  the  last  told  me  in  prison,  that  the  putting  themselves  in  the  power  of 
such  a  man  would  be  their  reproach,  as  well  as  their  ruin,  for  trusting  a  man  of  so  ill  a 
character :  so  they  resolved  to  talk  no  more  to  him :  but  at  his  next  coming  to  town  they 
told  him,  they  saw  it  was  necessar}"  at  present  to  give  over  all  consultations,  and  to  be  qniet : 
and  after  that  they  saw  him  very  little.  Hampden  was  upon  lord  Howard's  discoveiy  seised 
on :  he,  when  examined,  desired  not  to  be  pressed  with  questions ;  so  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

A  party  of  horse  was  sent  to  bring  up  lord  Essex,  who  had  stayed  all  this  while  at  his 
house  in  the  country ;  and  seemed  so  little  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  his  own  lady  did  not 
imagine  he  had  any  concern  on  his  mind.  He  was  offered  to  be  conveyed  away  very  safely, 
but  he  would  not  stir.  His  tenderness  for  lord  Russel  was  the  cause  of  this ;  for  he  thought 
his  going  out  of  the  way  might  incline  the  jury  to  believe  the  evidence  the  more  for  his 
absconding.  He  seemed  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  saw  how  that  went,  to  take  care  of  himself. 
When  the  party  came  to  bring  him  up,  he  was  at  first  in  some  disorder,  yet  he  recovered 
himself ;  but  when  he  came  before  the  council,  he  was  in  much  confusion.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Tower ;  and  there  he  fell  under  a  great  depression  of  spirit :  he  could  not  sleep  at  alL 
He  had  &llen  before  that  twice  under  great  fits  of  the  spleen,  which  returned  now  upon  him 
with  more  violence.  He  sent  by  a  servant,  whom  he  had  long  trusted,  and  who  was  suffered 
to  come  to  him,  a  very  melancholy  message  to  his  wife ;  that  what  he  was  chaiged  with  was 
true :  he  was  sony  he  had  ruined  her  and  her  children ;  but  he  had  sent  for  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  to  talk  freely  to  him,  who  had  married  his  sister.  She  immediately  sent  back 
the  servant,  to  beg  of  him  that  he  would  not  think  of  her  or  her  children,  but  only  study  to 
support  his  own  spirits ;  and  desired  him  to  say  nothing  to  lord  Clarendon,  nor  to  any  body 
else,  till  she  should  come  to  him,  which  she  was  in  hope  to  obtain  leave  to  do  in  a  day  or 
two.  Lord  Clarendon  came  to  him  upon  his  message ;  but  he  turned  the  matter  so  weU  to 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  only  to  explain  somewhat,  that  he  had  mistaken  himself  in,  when  he 
was  before  the  council :  but  as  to  that  for  which  he  was  clapped  up,  he  sud  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  and  it  would  appear  how  innocent  he  was.  So  lord  Clarendon  went  away  in 
a  great  measure  satisfied,  as  he  himself  told  me.  His  lady  had  another  message  from  him, 
that  he  was  much  calmer ;  especially  when  he  found  how  she  took  his  condition  to  heart, 
without  seeming  concerned  for  her  ovm  share  in  it.  He  ordered  many  things  to  be  sent  to 
him ;  and  among  other  things  he  called  at  several  times  for  a  penknife,  with  which  he  used 
to  pare  his  nails  very  nicely :  to  this  was  thought  intended  for  an  amusement :  but  it  was 
not  brought  firom  his  house  in  the  country,  though  sent  for.  And  when  it  did  not  come,  he 
called  for  a  rassor,  and  said,  that  would  do  as  well.    The  king  and  tlie  duke  canic  to  the 
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Tower  that  morning,  as  was  given  out,  to  see  some  invention  about  the  ordnance.  As  tlioy 
were  going  into  their  barge,  the  cry  came  after  them  of  what  had  happened  to  lord  Essex  ; 
for  his  man,  thinking  he  staid  longer  than  ordinary  in  his  closet,  said,  he  looked  through  the 
key-hole,  and  tliere  saw  him  lying  dead :  upon  which  the  door  being  broken  open,  he  was 
found  dead ;  his  throat  cut,  so  that  both  the  jugulars  and  the  gullet  were  cut,  a  little  above 
the  aspera  arteria.  I  shall  afterwards  give  an  account  of  the  further  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
which  passed  then  universally  as  done  by  himself.  The  coroner's  jury  found  it  self-murder. 
And  when  his  body  was  brought  home  to  his  own  house,  and  the  wound  v^as  examined  by 
his  own  surgeon,  he  said  to  me ;  it  was  impossible  the  wound  could  be  as  it  was,  if  given 
by  any  hand  but  his  own :  for,  except  he  had  cast  his  head  back,  and  stretched  up  his  neck 
all  he  could,  the  a^era  arteria  must  have  been  cut.  But  to  go  on  with  this  tragical  day, 
in  which  I  lost  the  two  best  friends  I  had  in  the  world : 

The  lord  Russel's  trial  was  fixed  for  that  day.  A  jury  was  returned  that  consisted  of 
dtizens  of  London  who  were  not  freeholders.  So  the  first  point  argued  in  law  was,  whether 
this  could  be  a  legal  jury.  The  statute  was  express :  and  the  reason  was,  that  none  but  men 
of  certain  estates  might  try  a  man  upon  his  life.  It  was  answered,  that  the  practice  of  the 
city  was  to  the  contrary,  upon  the  very  reason  of  the  law :  for  the  richest  men  of  the  city 
were  often  no  freeholders,  but  merchants  whose  wealth  lay  in  their  trade  and  stock.  So  this 
was  overruled,  and  the  jury  was  sworn.  They  were  picked  out  with  great  care,  being  men 
of  &ir  reputation  in  other  respects,  but  so  engaged  in  the  party  for  the  court,  that  they  were 
easy  to  believe  any  thing  on  that  side.  Bumsey,  Shepherd,  and  lord  Howard  were  the  wit- 
nesses, who  deposed  according  to  what  was  formerly  related.  Shepherd  swore  lord  Russel 
was  twice  at  his  house,  though  he  was  never  there  but  once.  And  when  lord  Russel  sent 
him  word  after  his  sentence,  that  he  forgave  him  all  he  had  sworn  against  him,  but  that  he 
must  remember  that  he  was  never  within  his  doors  but  one  single  time :  to  which  all  the 
answer  Shepherd  made  was,  that  all  the  while  he  was  in  court  during  the  trial,  he  was  under 
such  a  confusion,  that  he  scarce  knew  what  he  said.  Both  Rumsey  and  he  swore,  that  lord 
Russel  had  expressed  his  consent  to  the  seizing  on  the  guards,  though  they  did  not  swear 
any  one  word  that  he  spoke  which  imported  it :  so  that  here  a  man  was  convicted  of  treason, 
for  being  present  by  accident,  or  for  some  innocent  purpose,  where  treasonable  matter  was 
discoursed,  without  bearing  a  part  in  that  discourse,  or  giving  any  assent  by  words  or  other- 
wise to  what  was  so  discoursed ;  which  at  the  most  amounts  to  misprision,  or  concealment, 
of  treason  only.  As  lord  Howard  began  his  evidence,  the  news  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  death 
came  to  the  court.  Upon  which  lord  Howard  stopped,  and  said,  he  could  not  go  on  till  he 
gave  vent  to  his  grief  in  some  tears.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  and  told  all  his  story. 
Lord  Russel  defended  himself  by  many  compurgators,  who  spoke  very  fully  of  his  great 
worth,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would  engage  in  ill  designs.  Some  others  besides  myself 
testified,  how  solemnly  lord  Howard  had  denied  his  knowledge  of  any  plot,  upon  its  first 
breaking  out.  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  said,  no  regard  was  to  be  had  to  that,  for  all 
witnesses  denied  at  first.  It  was  answered,  if  these  denials  had  been  only  to  a  magistrate, 
or  at  an  examination,  it  might  be  thought  of  less  moment ;  but  such  solemn  denials,  with 
asseverations,  to  friends,  and  officiously  offered,  shewed  that  such  a  witness  was  so  bad  a  man, 
that  no  credit  was  due  to  his  testimony.  It  was  also  urged  that  it  was  not  sworn  by  any  of 
the  vntnesses,  that  lord  Russel  had  spoken  any  such  words,  or  words  to  that  effect :  and 
without  some  such  indication,  it  could  not  be  known  that  he  hearkened  to  the  discourse,  or 
consented  to  it.  Lord  Russel  also  asked,  upon  what  statute  he  was  tried :  if  upon  the  old 
statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the  Third,  or  if  upon  the  statute  made  declaring  what 
shall  be  held  treason  during  the  king^s  reign  ?  They  could  not  rely  on  the  last,  because  of 
the  limitation  of  time  in  it :  six  months,  and  something  more,  were  passed  since  the  time  of 
these  discourses ;  so  they  relied  on  the  old  statute.  Upon  which  he  asked,  where  v^as  the 
overt  act  ?  For  none  appeared.  It  was  also  said,  that  by  that  statute  the  very  imagining 
the  king^s  death,  when  proved  by  an  overt  act,  was  treason :  but  it  was  only  the  levying  war, 
and  not  the  imagining  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  that  was  treason  by  that  statute.  Cook 
and  Hale  were  of  this  opinion,  and  gave  their  reasons  for  it.  And  it  seemed,  that  the  par- 
liament that  passed  the  act  of  treason  during  the  present  reign  were  of  that  mind ;  for  they 
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enumerated  consnltations  to  raise  war  among  those  things  which  were  declared  to  he  treason 
during  that  ifetgn :  this  shewed  that  they  did  not  look  on  them  as  comprehended  within  the 
old  statute.  The  king's  counsel  pretended,  that  consultations  to  seize  on  the  guards  were  an 
overt  act  of  a  design  against  the  king^s  person.  But  those  forces  that  have  got  the  designa- 
tion of  guards  appropriated  to  them,  are  not  the  king^s  guards  in  law :  they  are  not  so  much 
as  allowed  6f  hy  law  t  for  even  the  ktely  dissolved  long  parliament,  that  was  so  careful  of 
the  king,  and  so  kind  to  him,  would  never  take  notice  of  the  king^s  forces,  much  less  call 
them  his  guatrds.  The  guards  were  only  a  oompan^^  of  men  in  the  king^s  pay  *  so  that  a 
dedign  to  seite  on  them  amounted  to  no  more,  than  to  It  design  to  sdze  on  a  part  of  the  kiug^s 
army.  But  the  word  guards  sounded  so  like  a  tecurity  to  tiie  kihg^s  pefson,  that  the  design 
against  them  was  constructed  a  design  against  his  life :  and  yet  none  of  the  witnesses  spoke 
of  any  design  against  the  king^s  person.  Lord  Howard  swore  potttively,  that  they  had  no 
such  desigU.  x  et  the  one  was  constructed  td  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  other.  80 
that  after  all  the  dechuming  against  a  constructive  treason  in  the  case  of  lord  8trafibrd,  the 
court  was  always  mmiing  into  it,  when  tiiey  had  a  mind  to  dediroy  any  that  stood  in 
theif  way.  Lord  Russel  desired,  that  his  counsel  might  bo  heard  to  this  point  of  seizing  the 
guards ;  but  that  was  denied,  unless  he  would  confess  tiie  fiict :  and  he  would  not  do  that, 
because,  as  the  witnesses  had  sworn  it,  it  was  fidse.  He  once  intended  to  have  related  th6 
whole  fact,  just  as  it  was  t  but  his  counsel  advised  him  against  it.  Some  of  his  friends  were 
for  it,  who  thought  that  it  could  amount  to  no  more  than  a  concealment  and  mispriaion  of 
treason.  Yet  we  counsel  distinguished  between  a  bare  knowledge,  and  a  concealing  that, 
and  a  joining  designedly  in  council  with  men  that  did  design  treason ;  for  in  that  case,  thougU 
a  man  should  differ  in  opinion  from  a  treasonable  proposition,  yet  his  mixing  in  coundl  with 
such  men  will  in  law  make  hhn  a  traitor.  Lord  Russel  spoke  but  little :  yet  in  few  words 
he  touched  on  all  the  material  points  of  law  that  had  been  suggested  to  him.  Finch  summed 
up  the  evidence  against  him ;  but  in  that,  and  in  several  other  trials  afterwards,  he  shewed 
more  of  a  vicious  eloquence,  in  turning  matters  with  some  subtlety  against  the  prisoners, 
than  of  solid  or  sincere  reasoning.  Jewries  Would  fiAiew  his  zeal,  and  speak  after  him ;  but 
it  was  only  an  insolent  declamation,  such  as  all  his  were,  full  of  fury  and  indecent  invectives. 
Pemberton  was  the  head  of  the  court,  the  other  bench  iiot  being  yet  filled.  He  summed  up 
the  evidenco  at  first  very  fiiirly ;  but  in  conclusion  he  told  the  jury,  that  a  design  to  seize 
the  guards  was  surely  a  design  against  the  king^s  life.  But  though  ho  struck  upon  this, 
which  was  the  main  point,  y^  it  was  tiiought  that  his  stating  the  whole  matter  with  so  little 
eagerness  against  lord  Russel,  was  that  which  lost  him  his  place ;  for  he^  ws6  turned  out 
Doon  after.  Lord  Russef  s  behaviour  during  the  trial  was  decent  and  composed  :  so  that  he 
deemed  veiy  little  concerned  in  the  issue  of  the  matter.  He  wto  a  man  of  so  much  candour, 
that  he  spoke  little  as  to  the  fact :  for  since  he  was  advised  not  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he 
Oould  not  speak  against  that  which  he  knew  to  be  true,  though  ih  some  particulars  it  had 
been  carried  btiiyond  the  truth.  But  he  Was  not  allowed  to  make  the  difierence :  so  he  left 
that  whoKy  to  the  jtify,  who  brought  in  their  verdict  against  him,  upon  which  he  received 
sentence. 

He  then  Composed  himself  to  dio  with  great  seriousness.  He  mM  he  was  sure  the  day  of 
his  trial  wasT  more  uneasy  to  him  than  that  of  his  ezeoution  would  be.  AH  possible  methods 
Were  used  to  have  saved  his  life.  Money  was  offered  to  the  lady  Portsmouth,  and  to  all 
llhat  had  credit,  and  that  without  measure.  He  was  pressed  to  send  petitions  and  submis- 
sions to  the  king,  and  to  the  duke ;  but  he  left  it  to  his  friends  to  consider  how  far  these 
might  go,  and  how  they  were  to  be  worded.  All  he  was  brought  to  was  to  offer  to  live 
beyond  sea  in  any  place  that  the  king  should  name,  and  never  to  meddle  any  more  in  Englidi 
affidis.  But  an  was  in  vain ;  both  king  and  duke  were  fixed  in  their  rbsdlirtions ;  but  Mrith 
this  difterence,  as  lord  Rochester  afterwards  told  me,  that  the  duke  snfiered  some,  among 
whom  he  wsts  one,  to  argue  the  point  with  him,  but  the  king  could  not  bear  the  discourse. 
Some  have  said,  that  tho  duko  moyed  that  he  might  be  executed  in  Southampton-square, 
before  hid  own  house,  but  that  tho  king  rejected  that  as  indecent.  80  Lincoln's-inn-fielda 
was  tho  place  appointed  fer  his  teecution.  The  last  week  of  his  life  he  was  riiut  up  all  the 
mornings,  as  he  himsdf  dksired ;  and  about  noon  I  came  to  him,  and  stayed  witli  him  till 
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QigEt.  All  the  wliile  be  expreesed  a  very  Cbrutaan  temper,  without  rfiarpnees  or  resent- 
meat^  Tanity  or  afieetation.  His  whole  behaTiour  looked  like  a  triumph  over  death.  Upon 
some  occasioiia,  as  at  table,  or  when  his  Mends  came  to  see  him,  he  was  decently  cheerfnl. 
I  was  hj  him  when  the  sherifis  came  to  show  him  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  read 
it  with  indiflferenoe ;  and  when  they  were  gone,  he  told  me  it  was  not  decent  to  be  merry 
with  SQch  a  matter,  otherwise  he  was  near  telling  Rich  (who,  though  he  was  now  of  the 
other  side,  yet  had  been  a  member  of  ihe  boose  of  commons,  and  had  voted  for  the  exclu- 
sion), that  they  should  never  sit  together  in  thai  house  any  more  to  vote  for  the  bill  of 
exdnsioa.  The  day  before  his  death  he  feU  a  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  upon  that  he  said  to  me  • 
pleasantly,  *^  I  shall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert  this,  that  will  be  done  to-morrow."  At 
night  it  rained  hard,  and  he  said,  such  a  rain  to-morrow  will  spoil  a  great  show,  which  was 
a  dull  thing  on  a  rainy  day.  He  said,  the  sins  of  his  youth  lay  heavy  upon  his  mind  ;  but 
he  hoped  God  had  forgiven  them,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  forsaken  them,  and  for  many  yeart 
he  had  walked  before  Qod  with  a  sincere  heart ;  if  in  his  public  actings  he  had  committed 
errors,  they  were  only  the  errors  of  his  understanding,  for  he  had  no  private  ends,  nor  ill 
designs  of  his  own  in  them.  He  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  king  was  limited  by  law,  and 
that  when  he  broke  through  those  limits  his  subjects  might  defend  themselves,  and  rertraia 
him.  He  thought  a  violent  death  was  a  very  desirable  way  of  ending  one's  life ;  it  was  only 
the  being  exposed  to  be  a  little  gaced  at,  and  to  suffer  the  pain  of  one  minute,  which,  he  was 
ocmfident,  was  not  equal  to  the  pain  of  drawing  a  tooth.  He  said  he  felt  none  of  those 
transports  that  some  good  people  felt ;  but  he  had  a  lull  calm  in  his  mind,  no  palpitation  at 
heart,  nor  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  death.  He  yms  nrach  concerned  at  the  dond  that 
seemed  to  be  now  over  his  oonntzy ;  but  he  hoped  hie  death  should  do  more  service  than  his 
fife  could  have  done. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  disoourse  between  him  and  me.    TiUotson  was  oft  with  hiai 
that  hwt  wedc    We  thought  the  party  had  gone  too  quick  in  their  oeiBoltations,  and  too 
hi ;  and  that  resistance  in  the  condition  we  were  then  in  was  not  lawfuL    He  said  he  had 
not  leisure  to  enter  into  discourses  of  politics ;  but  he  tiiought  a  government  limited  by  law 
was  only  a  name,  if  the  subjects  mi^t  not  maintain  those  limitations  by  force ;  otherwise 
all  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  prince ;  that  was  contrary  to  aU  the  notions  he  had  lived  in 
of  our  government.    But  he  said  there  was  nothing  among  them  but  the  embryos  of  things 
that  were  never  like  to  have  any  effect,  and  that  were  now  quite  dissolved.     He  thought  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  a  paper  behind  him  at  his  death ;  and  because  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  draw  such  papers,  he  desired  me  to  give  him  a  scheme  of  the  heads  fit 
to  be  spoken  to,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  laid,  which  I  did.     And  he  wis 
three  days  employed  for  some  time  in  the  morning  to  write  out  his  speech.    He  ordered  font 
copies  to  be  made  of  it,  all  which  he  signed ;  and  gave  the  original  with  thiee  of  the  copies 
to  hin  lady,  and  kept  the  other  to  give  to  the  sher^  on  the  scaffold.     He  wrote  it  with 
great  care;   and  tiie   passages  that  were  tender  he  wrote  in  papers  apart,  and  showed 
thorn  to  his  lady  sad  to  myself  before  he  wrote  them  out  fair.     He  was  very  easy  when  this 
was  ended.     He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  asked  pardon  foi  everything 
he  had  said,  or  done,  oontraary  to  his  duty,  protesting  he  was  innoosnt  as  to  att  designs 
against  his  peisen  or  government,  and  that  his  heart  was  ever  devoted  to  that  which  he 
thooght  was  his  true  interest.     He  added,  that  though  he  thought  he  had  met  with  hard 
measure,  yet  he  forgave  all  concerned  in  it,  from  tb»  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  ended, 
hoping  that  his  majesty^s  displeasnre  at  him  would  cease  with  his  own  lifo,  and  that  no  part 
of  it  f^nld  lall  on  his  wife  and  children.     The  day  before  his  death  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment ftiem  Tiilotson,  with  mnsh  devotion.     And  I  preached  two  short  setmons  to  him, 
which  he  heard  with  great  aieetion.    And  wb  were  shut  up  till  towards  the  evening.   Then 
he  ^nifered  his  diildren  that  were  veiy  young,  and  some  Hew  of  his  Mends,  to  take  leave  of 
hi» ;  in  which  he  maintained  hie  constancy  of  temper,  ^ough  he  was  a  very  fond  lather. 
He  also  parted  with  his  lady  with  a  composed  silence ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  be 
said  to  me,  ^'  The  bitterness  of  deadi  is  past ;"  for  he  loved  and  esteemed  her  beyond  exprest- 
sion,  as  she  weQ  deserved  it  in  all  respects.    She  had  the  oonmiaiid  of  herself  so  much,  that 
at  parting  she  gave  him  no  distorlMMwe.    He  went  into  his  chamber  abont  midnight,  and  I 
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stayed  all  night  in  ihe  outward  room.  He  went  not  to  bed  till  about  two  in  the  'monuhgy 
and  was  fast  asleep  till  four,  when,  according  to  his  order,  we  called  him.  He  was  quickly 
dressed,  but  would  lose  no  time  in  shaving ;  for  he  said  he  was  not  concerned  in  his  good 
looks  that  day. 

He  was  not  ill  pleased  with  the  account  he  heard  that  morning  of  the  manner  of  Walcot  s 
death,  who,  together  Mrith  one  Hone  and  Bowse,  had  suffered  the  day  before.  These  were 
condemned  upon  the  cTidence  of  the  witnesses.  Rumsey  and  West  swore  fully  against 
"VValcot ;  he  had  abo  written  a  letter  to  the  secretary,  offering  to  make  discoveries,  in  which 
.he  said  the  plot  was  laid  deep  and  wide.  Waloot  denied  at  his  death  the  whole  business  of 
the  Rye-plot,  and  of  his  undertaking  to  fight  the  guards  while  others  should  kill  the  king. 
He  said  West  had  often  spoken  of  it  to  him  in  the  phrase  of  lopping ;  and  that  he  always 
said  he  would  not  meddle  in  it,  and  that  he  looked  on  it  as  an  infamous  thing,  and  as  that 
which  the  duke  of  Monmouth  would  certamly  revenge ;  though  West  assured  him  that 
duke  had  engaged  under  his  hand  to  consent  to  it.  This  confession  of  Walcot's,  as  it  showed 
himself  very  guilty,  so  it  made  West  appear  so  black,  that  the  court  made  no  more  use  of 
him.  Hone,  a  poor  tradesman  in  London,  who  it  seems  had  some  heat  but  scarce  any  sense 
in  liim,  was  drawn  in  by  Keeling,  and  Lee,  another  witness,  who  was  also  brought  in  by 
Keeling  to  a  very  wild  thing  of  killing  the  king  but  sparing  the  duke,  upon  this  conceit,  that 
we  would  be  in  less  danger  in  being  under  a  professed  papist  than  under  the  king.  Hone 
liad  promised  to  serve  in  the  execution  of  it,  but  neither  knew  when,  where,  nor  how,  it  was 
to  be  done ;  so,  though  he  seemed  fitter  for  a  Bedlam  than  a  trial,  yet  he  was  tried  the  day 
before  the  lord  Russel,  and  suffered  with  the  others  the  day  before  him.  He  confessed  his 
own  guilt,  but  said  these  who  witnessed  against  him  had  engaged  him  in  that  design,  for 
which  they  now  charged  him  ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  any  other  persons  besides  himself 
and  the  two  witnesses.  The  third  was  one  Rowse,  who  had  belonged  to  Player,  the  diam- 
berlain  of  London ;  against  whom  Lee  and  Keeling  swore  the  same  things.  He  was  more 
affected  with  a  sense  of  the  heat  and  fury,  with  which  he  had  been  actuated,  than  the  others 
were ;  but  he  denied  that  he  was  ever  in  any  design  against  the  king^s  life.  He  said  the 
witnesses  had  let  fill  many  wicked  things  of  that  matter  in  discourse  with  him,  so  that  he 
was  resolved  to  discover  them,  and  was  only  waiting  till  he  could  find  out  the  bottom  of 
their  designs ;  but  that  now  they  had  prevented  him.  He  vindicated  all  his  acquaintance 
from  being  any  way  concerned  in  the  matter,  or  from  approving  such  designs.  These  men 
dying  as  they  did  was  such  a  disgrace  to  the  witnesses,  that  the  court  saw  it  was  not  fit  to 
make  any  further  use  of  them.  Great  use  was  made  of  the  conjunction  of  these  two  plots, 
one  for  a  rising,  and  another  for  an  assassination.  It  was  said,  tiiat  the  one  was  that  which 
gave  the  heart  and  hope  to  the  other  black  conspiracy,  by  which  they  were  over  all  England 
blended  together  as  a  plot  within  a  plot,  which  cast  a  great  load  on  the  whole  party. 

Lord  Russel  seemed  to  have  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  whole 
contrivance  of  the  Rye-plot,  so  that  he  hoped  that  infamy,  which  now  blasted  their  party, 
would  soon  go  off.  He  went  into  his  chamber  six  or  seven  times  in  the  morning  and  prayed 
by  himself^  and  then  came  out  to  TiUotson  and  me.  He  drank  a  little  tea  and  some  sheiiy. 
He  wound  up  his  watch,  and  said,  now  he  had  done  with  time  and  was  going  to  eternity. 
He  asked  what  he  should  give  the  executioner ;  I  told  him  ten  guineas.  He  said,  with  a 
smile,  it  was  a  pretty  thing  to  give  a  fee  to  have  his  head  cut  off.  When  the  sheriffs  called 
him  about  ten  o'clock,  lord  Cavendish  was  waiting  below  to  take  leave  of  him.  They 
embraced  very  tenderly.  Lord  Russel,  after  he  had  left  him,  upon  a  sudden  thought  came 
back  to  him,  and  pressed  him  earnestly  to  apply  himself  more  to  religion ;  and  told  him  what 
great  comfort  and  support  he  felt  from  it  now  in  his  extremity.  Lord  Cavendish  had  very 
generously  offered  to  manage  his  escape,  and  to  stay  in  prison  for  him  while  he  should  go 
away  in  his  clothes ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  the  motion.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  had 
also  sent  me  word  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  thought  it  could  do  him  any  service,  he  would 
come  in,  and  run  fortunes  with  him.  He  answered,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  to 
have  his  friends  die  with  him.  TiUotson  and  I  went  in  the  coach  with  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Some  of  the  crowd  tluit  filled  the  streets  wept,  while  otliers  insulted ;  lie  was 
touched  with  a  tenderness  that  the  one  gave  him,  but  did  not  seem  at  all  provoked  by  the 
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other.  He  was  singing  psalms  a  great  part  of  the  way,  and  said  he  hoped  to  sing  better 
very  soon.  As  he  observed  the  great  crowds  of  people  all  the  way,  he  said  to  us,  **  I  hope 
I  shall  quickly  see  a  much  better  assembly."  When  he  came  to  the  scaffold  he  walked  about 
it  four  or  five  times ;  then  he  turned  to  the  sheriffs  and  delivered  his  paper.  He  protested 
he  had  always  been  far  from  any  designs  against  the  king's  life  or  government.  He  prayed 
God  would  preserve  both,  and  the  protestant  religion.  He  wished  all  protestants  might  love 
one  another,  and  not  make  way  for  popery  by  their  animosities. 

The  substance  of  the  paper  he  gave  them  was,  first  a  profession  of  his  religion,  and  of  his 
sincerity  in  it ;  that  he  was  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  ¥dshed  all  would  unite  together 
against  the  common  enemy ;  that  churchmen  would  be  less  severe,  and  dissenters  less  scru- 
pulous. He  owned  he  had  a  great  zeal  against  popery,  which  he  looked  on  as  an  idolatrous  and 
bloody  religion ;  but  that  though  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  venture  his  life  for  his  religion  or 
his  country,  yet  that  would  never  have  carried  him  to  a  black  or  wicked  design.  No  man  ever 
had  the  impudence  to  move  to  him  anything  with  relation  to  the  king's  life ;  he  prayed 
heartily  for  him,  that  in  his  person  and  government  he  might  be  happy,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next.  He  protested  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot  he  had  gone  on  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  never  knew  of  any  practice  with  the  witnesses.  He 
owned  he  had  been  earnest  in  the  matter  of  the  exclusion,  as  the  best  way  in  his  opinion  to 
secure  both  the  king's  life  and  the  protestant  religion;  and  to  that  he  imputed  his  present 
sufferings ;  but  he  forgave  all  concerned  in  them,  and  charged  his  friends  to  think  of  no 
revenges.  He  thought  his  sentence  v^as  hard ;  upon  which  he  gave  an  account  of  all  that 
had  passed  at  Shepherd's.  From  the  heats  that  appeared  in  choosing  the  8heri£&  he  con- 
cluded that  this  matter  would  end  as  it  now  did,  and  he  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  it 
&I1  upon  himself ;  he  wished  it  might  end  in  him  ;  killing  by  forms  of  law  was  the  worst 
sort  of  murder.  He  concluded  with  some  very  devout  ejaculations.  After  he  had  delivered 
this  paper  he  prayed  by  himself.  Then  Tillotson  prayed  with  him.  After  that  he  prayed 
again  by  himself ;  and  then  undressed  himself  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  Mrithout  the 
least  change  of  countenance,  and  it  was  cut  off  at  two  strokes*. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  great  and  good  man :  on  which  I  have  enlarged  perhaps  too 
copiously ;  but  the  great  esteem  I  had  for  him,  and  the  share  I  had  in  this  matter,  will,  I 
hope,  excuse  it.  His  speech  was  so  soon  printed,  that  it  was  selling  about  the  streets  an 
hour  after  his  death ;  upon  which  the  court  was  highly  inflamed.  So  Tillotson  and  I  were 
appointed  to  appear  before  the  cabinet  council.  Tillotson  had  little  to  say,  but  only  that 
loid  Russel  had  showed  him  his  speech  the  day  before  he  suffered ;  and  that  he  spoke  to  him, 
what  he  thought  was  incumbent  on  him,  upon  some  parts  of  it,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to 
alter  it.  I  was  longer  before  them.  I  saw  they  apprehended  I  had  penned  the  speech.  I 
told  the  king  that  at  his  lady^s  desire  I  wrote  down  a  very  particular  journal  of  every 
passage,  great  and  small,  that  had  happened  during  my  attendance  on  him ;  I  had  just 
ended  it,  as  I  received  my  summons  to  attend  his  majesty ;  so,  if  he  commanded  me,  I  would 
read  it  to  him ;  which  upon  his  command  I  did.  I  saw  they  were  all  astonished  at  the 
many  extraordinary  things  in  it :  the  most  important  of  them  are  set  down  in  the  former 
relation.     The  lord-keeper  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  print  that.     I  said  it  Mras  only  intended 

*  Tho  outUnet  of  the  life  and  chancier  of  lord  Rassel  ended  in  the  aune  tragedy — hit  conTiction  was  resolved 

haTe  been  given  in  a  previous  page,  and  but  few  remarks  before  he  was  brought  to  the  bar.     This  he  himself  had 

need  be  made  upon  his  trial  and  execution.     The  struggle  foreseen — he  knew  that  he  was  marked  as  the  supporter 

was  now  wearing  a  sterner  and  more  determined  aspect,  of  popular  freedom,  and  that  he  was  to  be  slauglitered  as 

tbst  was  to  decide  whether  the  king  or  the  people  were  to  a  terror  to  his  party.     This  was  confessed  by  the  duke  of 

be  the  chief  sources  of  political  power— ^very  meetii^  of  York,  when  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  warned  him  that  the 

parljament  bad  warned  the  former,  if  he  resolved  to  per-  taking  of  Russers  life  would  never  be  foi^ven  by  a  nume. 

severe  in  aiming  at  despotism,  it  roust  be  obtained  by  reus  and  great  family,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 

poisuing  a  bloody  path.     It  was  determined  to  proceed —  bound  to  him,  if  the  delinquent  was  pardoned ;  and  that 

and  sheriffs  were  culled,  juries  packed,  and  unprincipled  some  regard  was  due  to  lord  Southampton's  daughter  and 

judges  raised  to  the  bench,  to  aid  the  butchery  of  the  free-  her  children.     The  duke  replied,  "^  All  that  is  true ;  but 

spirited — by  disguising  murder  with  a  legal  habit.     It  it  is  as  true,  that  if  I  do  not  take  his  life  he  will  soon  have 

mattered  little  that  the  evidence  against  lord  Russel  was  mine.** — (Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  Append,  ii.  59.)     If  the 

deficient  of  that  required  by  the  statute  to  convict  of  duke  had  not  resolved  to  be  a  tyrant,  he  need  not  hav« 

treasoL — if  it  had  been  still  more  imperfect  it  would  have  feared  lord  Russel. 
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for  his  lady's  private  use*.  The  lord-keeper,  seeing  the  king  silent,  added,  ^^  You  are  not 
to  think  the  king  is  pleased  with  this,  because  he  says  nothing."  This  was  very  mean.  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  had  not  studied  to  dissuade  the  lord  Russel  from  putting  many  things  in 
his  speech.  I  said  I  had  discharged  my  conscience  to  him  very  freely  in  every  particular ; 
but  he  was  now  gone,  so  it  was  impossible  to  know,  if  I  should  tell  anything  of  what  had 
passed  between  us,  whether  it  was  true  or  false ;  I  desired  therefore  to  be  excused.  The 
duke  asked  me  if  he  had  said  anything  to  me  in  confession.  I  answered,  that  if  he  had  said, 
anything  to  me  in  confidence,  that  was  enough  to  restrain  me  from  speaking  of  it.  Only  I 
Q£fered  to  take  my  oath,  that  the  q)eech  was  penned  by  himself^  and  not  by  me.  The  duke, 
upon  ail  that  passed  in  this  examination^  expressed  himself  so  highly  offended  at  me,  that  it 
was  concluded  I  would  be  ruined.  Lord  Halifax  sent  me  word,  that  the  duke  looked  on 
my  reading  the  journal  as  a  studied  thing,  to  make  a  panegyric  on  lord  Russel's  memory. 
Many  pamphlets  were  written  on  that  occasion ;  and  I  was  heavily  chaiged  in  them  all,  as 
the  adviser,  if  not  the  author,  of  the  speech.  But  I  was  advised  by  all  my  friends  to  write 
no  answer,  but  to  bear  the  malice  that  was  vented  upon  me  with  tsdknee ;  which  I  resolved 
to  do. 

At  this  time,  prince  George  of  Denmaik  came  into  England  to  marry  the  duke's  second 
daughter.  The  prince  d  Hanover  had  come  over  two  years  before  to  make  addresses  to  her  ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  got  hither,  when  he  received  orders  from  his  father  not  to  proceed  in  that 
design ;  for  he  had  agi^d  a  match  f<»r  him  with  his  borother,  the  duke  of  ZeU,  for  bis 
daughter,  which  did  at  that  time  more  accommodate  the  frunily.  The  marriage  that  was 
now  made  with  the  brother  of  Denmark  did  not  at  all  please  the  nation ;  for  we  knew  that 
the  pc(^>oaition  came  from  France.  So  it  was  apprehended,  that  both  courts  reckoned  they 
were  sure  that  he  would  change  his  religion ;  in  which  we  have  seen,  since  that  time,  that 
our  fears  were  ill  grounded.  He  has  Kved  in  all  respects  the  happiest  with  his  prinoeas  that 
was  possible,  except  in  one  particular ;  for  though  there  was  a  child  bom  every  year  for 
Biany  years,  yet  they  have  all  died ;  so  that  the  most  fruitful  mamage  that  has  been  known 
in  our  age  has  been  fatally  blasted  as  to  the  effect  of  it. 

The  aflaira  abroad  were  now  ever3rwhere  in  a  great  fermentation.  The  emperor  had 
governed  Hungary  so  strangely,  as  at  once  to  peisecute  the  proteatants  and  to  oppress  the 
papists  in  their  liberties,  which  disposed  both  to  rebel ;  upon  which  the  makomtcnts  were 
BOW  in  axms,  and  had  possessed  thmnselvea  of  several  places  in  the  upper  Hungary :  which 
bei^g  near  Poland,  they  were  managed  and  assisted  by  the  French  ministen  in  that  king- 
dom, in  which  the  cardinal  of  Fonubia  was  the  chief  instmment.  But  they  not  being  able  to 
maintain  themselves  against  the  emperor's  whole  force,  Tekeli,  who  was  set  at  their  head, 
offered  all  submissioBS  to  the  Turk,  and  begged  his  protection.    Upon  this  that  great  wax 

*  Those  who  would  convert  ua  to  the  oi^hioa  that  their  datj.     Xo — Rachael  Ranel  wu  net  a  mandliu  md. 

woman  ia  man^s  iatelleetual  inferior,  mvtt  firat  make  na  timentaliat,  who  coald  only  weep  for  thoae  she  loved,  bat 

foifet  that  a  lady  Croke,  a  coanteae  of  Derby,  a  lady  a  true  woman,  who  exerted  heraelf  aa  long  aa  die  could 

Baojcea,  and  lady  Bachael  Buaael,  lived  aa  contenporariea  be  uaefhl  in  the  caute  of  him  whom  ahe  loved  the  moat 

— to  say  nothing  of  a  galaxy  that  maybe  traced  through  entirely  in  this  world.     Even  in  that  time,  when  the 

ewefy  other  period  of  our  history,  from  Boadioea  down-  sternest  heart  might  be  forgiven  for  &iling— when  the 

wards.     Education  and  the  ralea  of  aodety  throw  man  laat  embrace  and  the  last  look  were  to  be  exchanged— ahe 

more  enatomarily  forward  in  active  life,  but  no  one'a  ex-  did  not  add  to  her  husband*s  agony  by  a  fruitleas  ontponr- 

perienoe,  perhaps,  can  justify  him  in  saying  that  he  has  ing  of  grief ;  she  parted  from  him  silently.    But  when  all 

efiener  seen  women  fail  in  rising  equal  to  the  exertiona  waa  over,  then  did  she  give  vent  to  dw  natural  sorrow  of 

vequired,  than  those  whom  they  aubmit  to  aa  their  auperiors  ber  heart,  and  her  Uin&ess  was  attributed  to  Imt  almost 

and  love  aa  their  guardisas.     Lady  Busael  was  oue  of  incessant  weeping.     Reason,  however,  triumphed  at  laat« 

thoae  who  never  failed  in  the  hour  of  ejktmordinary  effort,  and  ahe  lived  to  devote  herself  to  her  three  children* 

She  cheered  her  patriot  husband  during  the  confinement  ^  Her  ladyship's  letters,  which  have  been  publisbod,  are 

praceding  his  triiU,  and  at  that  trying  period  she  did  not  a  compound  of  resigned  piety,  never-ccaaing  grief,  stroiqp 

fonake  him.     When  tho  court  informed  him  ha  might  aenae,  and  true  patriotiwi,  vith  strict  attention  to  all 

have  a  clerk  to  take  notas  of  the  evidence,  he  must  have  domestie  duriea^     She  lived  to  tiie  age  of  dghty-eeven, 

fdfe  strengthened,  as  he  waa  enabled  to  reply,  **•  My  lords,  nvwed  almost  aa  a  saint  hrraelf,  and  venerated  aa  the 

my  wife  is  here.**    She  waa  tbera>-and  to  her  dying  hour  relict  of  the  mactyr  to  liberty  and  tfie  constitution.**    Slie 

might  feel  consolation-  in  reflectiag  that  she  thus  aided  waa  ben  in  1686,  the  second  daughter  of  Wriotheaiey, 

him  in  hia  time  of  extiemest  need.     It  waa  not  inaensi-  earl  of  Southampton.      Her   first  husband   waa    lord 

bility,  it  waa  not  the  love  of  display,  that  made  her  thua  Vanghan,  son  of  the  earl  of  Garben^-.     She  died  en  the 

act ;  bat  that  firmnesa-  of  mind,,  thiit  fetystfiilneas  of  self,  29th  of  S^tamber,  l723..»jGniinger.* 
which  enables  those  who  cherish  virtuous  emotiona  to  do 
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broke  oat,  all  set  on  by  the  practioes  of  the  king  of  France ;  who,  wtiile  he  was  peraeeuting 
the  piotesiants  in  his  own  kingdom,  was  at  the  same  time  encoujaging  the  rebellion  of  Uun- 
gary,  and  drawing  the  Tnrk  into  Christendom.  I  need  not  enlarge  farther  on  a  matter  so 
weU  known  as  the  siege  of  Vienna ;  which,  if  it  had  been  as  well  prosecuted  as  it  was  first 
undertaken,  the  town  would  have  been  certainly  taken,  and  with  that  the  emperor  and  hici 
family  ruined.  The  king  of  France  drew  a  great  army  together  near  the  frontier  of  (Germany, 
and  seemed  to  depend  upon  it  that  the  town  would  be  taken,  and  that  he  would  be  called  in 
by  the  princes  of  Germany  to  protect  them,  and  upon  that  have  been  chosen  emperor.  He 
at  the  same  time  sent  Humieres  with  an  army  into  Flanders,  upon  a  pretension  to  Aloet, 
tha,t  would  have  seemed  very  strange  in  any  other  court  but  that.  He  had  once  possessed 
himself,  during  the  war,  of  Alost ;  but  afterwards  he  drew  his  troops  out  of  it.  So  it  not 
being  in  his  hands  when  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  made,  no  mention  was  made  of  restoring 
it.  But  now  it  was  said  that,  it  being  once  in  the  king's  Imnda  by  the  right  of  his  arms,  it 
was  still  his^  since  he  had  not  e^reesly  renounced  it ;  therefore  he  now  demanded  it,  or  to 
have  Luxembourg  given  him  as  an  equivalent  for  it.  Humieres  finding  no  resistance  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  destroyed  and  ruined  the  country  beyond  anjrthing  it  had  felt  during 
the  whole  war.    This  was  the  state  of  afiairs  abroad  at  the  time  of  these  trials. 

All  people  thought  we  should  see  a  parliament  presently  called,  from  which  both  the  king 
and  the  duke  might  have  expected  everything  that  they  could  desire ;  for  the  body  ai  the 
nation  was  yet  so  possessed  with  the  belief  of  the  plot,  that  probably  aU  elections  would  have 
gone  as  the  court  directed,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  other  party  would  have  had  the  courage  ta 
have  stood  for  an  election  any  where.  But  the  king  of  France  began  to  apprehend  that  the 
kin^  might  grow  so  much  the  master  at  home,  tliat  he  would  be  no  longer  in  their  manage- 
m.ent ;  and  uiey  foresaw  that,  what  success  soever  the  king  might  have  in  a  parliament  with 
relation  to  bis  owi^  affairs^  it  was  not  to.  be  imagined  but  that  a  house  of  commons,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  showed  their  submission  to  the  king,  would  both  enable  him  to  resist 
the  progress  of  th^  i^'rench  arms,  and  address  to  him  to  enter  into  aUiancea  with  the  Spaniard* 
and  the  States.  So  the  French  made  use  of  all  their  instruments  to  divert  our  court  from 
calling  a  parliament,  and  they  got  the  king  to  consent  to  their  possessing  themselves  of 
Luxembouig ;  for  which,  I  was  told,  they  gave  him  300  fiOOL  But  I  haye  no  certainty  of 
that.  Lord  Montague  told  me  of  it,  and  seemed  to  believe  it.;  and  lady  Portsmouth  valued 
herself  on  this  of  Luxembourg  aa  gained  by  her,  and  calleid  it  the  last  service  she  did  thQ. 
oourt  of  France*. 

At  this  time  I  went  over  into  France,  chiefly  to  be  out  of  the  way»  when  I  was  fallen  on 
almost  in  ^v^ry  libel ;  for  new  sets  of  addresses  were  now  running  abojut  the  nation,  with 
more  heat  and  swelled  eloquence  in  them  than  the  former  ones :  in  all  which  the  providen- 
tial fire  of  Newmarket  was  set  ofl?  with  great  pomp.  And  in  many  of  them  there  were 
hard  things  said  of  lord  Russel  aind  his  speech,  with  inrinuations  that  looked  towards  me. 

In  France^  Rouvigny,  yrho  was.  the  lady  Russel's  uncle,  studied  to  get  me  to  be  much 
visited  and  known.  There  my  acquaintance  with  marshal  Sehomberg  began ;  and  by  him  I 
was  acquainted  with  marshal  Bellefonds,  who  was  a  devout  man,  but  very  weak.  He  read 
the  Scriptures  much,  and  seemed  to  practice  the  virtues  of  the  desert  in  the  midst  of  that 
court.  I  knew  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was. a  rough,  boisterous  man;  he  seemed  to 
have  good  notions  of  the  episcopal  duty,  in  all  things  ecKcept  that  of  the  setting  a  good  exam* 
pie  to  his  clergy ;  for  he  allowed  himself  in  liberties  of  all  kinds.  The  duke  of  Montauriec 
was  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  sincerity,  if  not  too  cynical  in  it.  E^e  was  so  far  from  flattering 
the  king,  as  all  the  rest  did  most  abjectly,  that  he  could  not  hold  from  contmdicting  him,  as 
often  as  there  was  occasion  for  it.  And  for  that  reason  chiefly  the  king  made  him  the 
dauphin's  governor :  to  which,  he  told  me,  he  had  applied  himself  with  great  care,  though 
he  very  fruikly  added,  without  success.     The  exterior  of  the  king  was  very  solemn ;  the 

*  Btrinon  wridng,  December  Ut,  1681,  to  Louis  the  — (Dalrjmple't  Memoii^  Append.  31.)    According  to 

Foarteenth,  from  whom  be  vm  ambntidor  to  England,  thii  eathority.  Berillon  made  the  beigain  with  Gharlet  in 

iKjB,  **  After  nuich  beigaining,  the  king  (Cbarlea)  hen  penoo.     BmiUoo  lepreaente  Montague  in  the  bluckeit 

agreed  to  allow  oar  seizare  of  LuxembouijL  in  conai4er»*  ugl^t  ^.  %  tmitor  to  his  eountry. 
tioa  of  otti  paying  him  a  million  liTres,"  (not  SOiOOOI.) 
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first  timo  I  happened  to  see  him  was  when  the  news  came  of  the  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
with  which,  Schomberg  told  me,  he  was  much  struck,  for  he  did  not  look  for  it.  While  I 
was  at  court,  which  was  only  for  four  or  five  days,  one  of  the  king's  coaches  was  sent  to  wait 
on  me,  and  the  king  ordered  me  to  be  well  treated  by  all  about  him,  which  upon  that  was 
done,  with  a  great  profusion  of  extraordinary  respects ;  at  which  all  people  stood  amazed. 
Some  thought  it  was  to  encourage  the  side  against  the  court,  by  this  treatment  of  one  then 
in  disgrace.  Others  more  probably  thought,  that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history, 
had  a  mind  to  engage  me  to  write  on  his  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  ofibred  me. 
But  I  made  no  steps  towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  ofibred  an  audience  of  the  king,  I  excused 
it,  since  I  could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that  king  by  the  minister  of  England  *. 
I  saw  the  prince  of  Conde  but  once,  though  he  intended  to  see  me  oftener.  He  had  a  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  vras  thought  the  best  judge  in  France  both  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing. He  had  read  my  history  of  the  Reformation,  that  was  then  translated  into  French,  and 
seemed  pleased  with  it.  So  were  many  of  the  great  lawyers ;  in  particular,  Harlay,  then 
attorney-general,  and  now  first  president  of  the  court  of  parliament  of  Paris.  The  contests 
with  Rome  were  then  very  high ;  for  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  had  passed  some  articles 
very  derogatory  to  the  papal  authority.  So  many  fancied  that  matter  might  go  to  a  rupture ; 
and  Harlay  said  very  publicly  that,  if  that  should  happen,  I  had  laid  before  them  a  good 
plan  to  copy  firom. 

Bellefonds  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  he  thought  instances  of  devotion  might 
have  some  effect  on  me ;  so  he  made  the  duchess  La  Yaliere  think  that  she  might  be  an 
instrument  in  converting  me ;  and  he  brought  a  message  from  her,  desiring  me  to  come  to  the 
grate  to  her.  I  was  twice  there ;  and  she  told  me  the  steps  of  her  conversion,  and  of  her 
coming  into  that  strict  order  of  the  Carmelites,  with  great  humility,  and  much  devotion. 
Treville,  one  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans's  admirers,  was  so  struck  with  her  death,  that  he  had 
lived  in  retreat  from  that  time,  and  was  but  newly  come  to  appear  again.  He  had  great 
knowledge,  with  a  true  sense  of  religion ;  he  seemed  to  groan  under  many  of  the  comiptions 
of  their  church.  He,  and  some  others  whom  I  knew  of  the  Sorbon,  chiefly  Faur,  Pique,  and 
Brayer,  seemed  to  think  that  almost  everything  among  them  was  out  of  order,  and  wished 
for  a  regular  reformation ;  but  their  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  church  kept  them  still  in  a 
communion  that  they  seemed  uneasy  in.  And  they  said  very  freely,  they  wondered  how 
any  one,  that  was  once  out  of  their  communion,  should  desire  to  come  back  into  it.  Tliey 
were  generally  learned  only  in  one  point ;  Faur  was  the  best  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  of 
any  man  I  saw  among  them ;  and  I  never  knew  any  of  that  church  that  understood  the 
Scriptures  so  well  as  Pique.  They  declared  themselves  for  abolishing  the  papal  authority, 
and  for  reducing  the  pope  to  the  old  primacy  again.  They  spoke  to  me  of  the  bishops  of 
France,  as  men  that  were  both  vicious  and  ignorant ;  they  seemed  now  to  be  against  the 
pope ;  but  it  was  only  because  he  was  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  for  they 
would  declare  him  infallible  the  next  day  after  he  should  turn  to  the  interest  of  France.  So 
they  expected  no  good,  neither  from  the  court  nor  firom  the  clergy.  I  saw  St  Amour,  the 
author  of  the  journal  of  what  passed  at  Rome,  in  the  condemnation  of  the  five  propositions 
of  Jansenius.  He  seemed  to  be  a  sincere  and  worthy  man,  who  had  more  judgment  than 
either  quickness  or  learning.  He  told  me,  his  whole  life  had  been  one  campaign  agunst  the 
Jesuits ;  and  spoke  of  them  as  the  great  plague  of  the  church.  He  lamented  also  that  sharp- 
ness of  style  with  which  his  fifiend  Amauld  treated  the  protestants ;  for  which,  he  said,  both 
he  and  all  his  friends  blamed  him.  I  was  carried  by  a  bishop  to  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Anthony^s. 
There  I  saw  P.  Bourdaloue,  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the 
honours  of  his  order.  He  was  a  man  of  a  sweet  temper,  not  at  all  violent  against  protestants ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  good  men  among  them  might  be  saved,  which  was  a  pitch  of 

*  The  reason  for  his  being  well  received  hj  the  French  belief  that  the  doctor  wu  influential  with  the  diaeon- 

monareh,  whilst  Mr.  MontJ^b  was  treated  but  coollj,  tented  party  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Montague  had  required 

was  eonndered,  by  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  to  arise  from  money,  which  was  then  not  very  abundant  in  the  French 

onr  author  having  flattered  Louis  in  his  work,  **The  coffers. — r>alr}-mple*i  Memoira,  Appendix,  80 ;  Oxfoid 

Hbtory  of  the  Rights  of  Princes  C'  but  lord  Preaton,  our  ed.  of  this  work, 
then  ambassador  at  Paris,  thought  it  proceeded  from  a 
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charity  that  I  had  never  observed  in  any  of  the  learned  of  that  communion.  I  was  also  once 
with  P.  de  la  Chaise,  the  king's  confessor,  who  was  a  dry  man.  He  told  me  how  great  a 
man  they  would  make  me,  if  I  would  come  over  to  them. 

This  was  my  acquaintance  on  the  popiaii  side.  I  say  little  of  the  protestants.  They 
came  all  to  me ;  so  I  was  well  known  among  them.  The  method  that  carried  over  the  men 
of  the  finest  parts  among  them  to  popery  was  this  :  they  brought  themselves  to  doubt  of  the 
whole  Christian  religion ;  when  that  was  once  done,  it  seemed  a  more  indifferent  thing  of 
what  side,  or  form,  they  continued  to  be  outwardly.  The  base  practices  of  buying  many 
over  with  pensions,  and  of  driving  others  over  with  perpetual  iU  usage,  and  acts  of  the 
highest  injustice  and  violence,  and  the  vile  artifices  in  bringing  on  and  carrying  so  many  pro- 
cesses against  most  of  their  churches,  on  not  comprehended  within  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were 
a  reproach  both  to  the  greatness  of  their  king  and  to  the  justice  of  their  courts.  Many  new 
edicts  were  coming  out  every  day  against  them,  which  contradicted  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 
the  most  express  words  possible ;  and  yet  to  all  these  a  strange  clause  was  added,  that  the 
king  did  not  intend  by  them  to  recal,  nor  to  go  against  any  article  of  the  edict  of  Nautes, 
which  he  would  maintain  inviolable.  I  knew  Spanheim  psurticularly,  who  was  envoy  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  is  the  greatest  critic  of  the  age  in  all  ancient  learning,  and 
18  with  that  a  veiy  able  man  in  all  affairs,  and  a  firank,  cheerful  man  :  qualities  that  do  not 
always  meet  in  very  learned  men.  After  a  few  months'  stay  I  returned,  and  found  both  the 
king  and  duke  were  highly  offended  at  the  reception  I  had  met  with  in  France.  They  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  fancied  there  was  something  hid  under  it. 

The  addresses  had  now  gone  round  England.  The  grand  juries  made  after  that  high  pre- 
sentments against  all  that  were  esteemed  whigs  and  nonconformists.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  find  out  more  witnesses.  Pardons  and  rewards  were  offered  very  freely.  But  none  came 
in ;  which  made  it  evident,  that  nothing  was  so  well  laid,  or  brought  so  near  execution,  as 
the  witnesses  had  deposed ;  otherwise  people  would  have  been  crowding  in  for  pardons.  All 
people  were  apprehensive  of  very  black  designs,  when  they  saw  Jeffreys  made  lord  chief 
justice,  who  was  scandalously  vicious,  and  was  drunk  every  day ;  besides  a  drunkenness  of 
fury  in  his  temper,  that  looked  like  enthusiasm.  He  did  not  consider  the  decencies  of  his 
post ;  nor  did  he  so  much  as  affect  to  seem  impartial,  as  became  a  judge,  but  ran  out  upon 
all  occasions  into  declamations,  that  did  not  become  the  bar,  much  less  the  bench.  He  was 
not  learned  in  his  profession ;  and  his  eloquence,  though  viciously  copious,  yet  was  neither 
correct  nor  agreeable  *.  Pembertoti  was  turned  out  of  the  common  pleas,  and  Jones  was  put 
in  his  place ;  and  Jeffreys  had  three  judges  joined  with  him  in  the  king's  bench  fit  to  sit 
by  him. 

*  George  Jeffreys  wu  a  lutiTe  of  Acton,  in  Denbigh,  wbereof  the  accused  i«  one,  '  as  the  king  himself;  and  to 

•hire ;  passing  through  various  grades  of  his  education  at  minister  the  king*6  matters  duly  and  truly  after  the  course 

Shrewsbury,  Westminster,  and  the  Inner  Temple.     He  of  law,  and  their  cunning  :'  not  to  use  their  cunning  and 

was  never  regularly  admitted  to  the  degree  of  barrister ;  craft  to  hide  the  truth  and  destroy  the  accused  if  they 

but  being  at  Kingston  whilst  the  assizes  were  proceeding,  can.** — The  Security  of  Englbhmen*s  Lives,  p.  72. 
intheyear  1666,  the  plague  had  so  thinned  the  attendance         Mr.  Fox  was  wrong  in  remarking  that  Charles  the 

of  counsellors  that  he  was  persuaded  to  plead,  and  he  Second  appointed  a  fitting  tool,  when  he  raised  Jeffreys  to 

eontinaed  to  practice  without  interruption.     He  was  soon  the  chief-justiceship ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that 

after  chosen  rrcorder  of  London,  then  a  Welch  judge,  and,  Charles  really  objected  to  him  :  once  saying  of  him^  that 

in  1680,  chief-justice  of  Chester.     The  following  >ear  he  "He  had  neither  learning,  law,  nor  go<Ki  manners,  but 

was  made  a  baronet,  and,  in  1683,  chief- justice  of  the  more  impudence  than  ten  carted  whores.**    And  the  earl 

king*s  bench,  aa  mentioned  in  the  text.     The  other  paa.  of  Sunderland,  writing  to  the  earl  of  Rochester  in  March, 

SBjics  of  his  life  will  be  noticed  in  future  pages.     To  ani-  1683,  says,  **  I  spoke  to  the  king  ot  Jeffreys,  but  I  found 

tnadvert  upon  the  brutality  of  Jeffreys  is  superfluous—  him  very  much  unresolved,  and  full  of  objections  sgainst 

every  historian  confesses  that  a  more  cruel  minister  of  him,  as  that  all  the  judges  would  be  unsatisfied  if  he  were 

justice  never  scourged  a  people.     For  prooft  of  his  rabid  so  advanced,  and  that  he  had  not  law  enough.** — Singer's 

fury,  both  aa  a  counsel  and  as  a  judge,  the  pages  of  the  Clarendon  Corr.  L  83. 

State  Trials  may  be  referred  to.     Alluding  to  his  conduct         Lord  Delamere,  who  was  tried  and  acquitted  before  Jef- 

at  the  bar,  Somers  says,  **■  The  law  intends  that  every  man  freys,  when  chief-justice  of  Chester,  on  a  cluirgc  of  high  trea. 

shall  be  exactly  just  in  their  several  employments,  re1at>  sou,  founded  upon  suspicion  of  his  intending  to  raise  a  rebel- 

ing  to  the  execution  of  justice.    The  scrjeant  of  the  king's  Hun  in  that  county  in  aid  of  Monmouth,  said,  *^  Our  chief, 

counsel,  nr  George  Jeffreys,  among  the  rest  who  prose-  jnsiice,  sir  George  Jeffreys,  behaves  himself  more  like  a 

cute  in  the  king's  name,  and  arc  consulted  in  the  forming  j.ick-pudding  than  a  judge.   He  was  mighty  witty  upon  the 

bills  of  indictment,  &c.   these,  if  they  would  remember  prisoners  at  the  bar;  he  was  very  full  of  his  jokes  upon 

it,  ukc  an  oath  *  as  well  and  truly  to  serve  tho  people,'  people  that  came  to  give  evidence,  not  suffering  them  to 
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The  king  nent  a  new  message  to  the  city  of  London,  requiring  the  common  council  to 
deliver  up  their  charter,  tlireatemng  them,  that  otherwise  he  would  order  the  judgment  to 
be  entered.  Upon  this  a  great  debate  arose  among  them.  Some  were  for  their  compliance, 
that  they  might  prevent  the  prejudice  that  would  otherwise  arise.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
said,  that  all  freemen  took  an  oath  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  corporation ;  so  that  it 
was  perjury  in  them  to  betray  these.  They  said  it  was  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
king,  than  by  any  act  of  their  own  to  deliver  all  up.  So  it  was  carried  not  to  do  it  by  a 
few  voices.  Upon  that  the  judgment  was  entered ;  and  the  king  seiied  on  their  liberties. 
Many  of  the  aldermen  and  other  officers  were  turned  out,  and  others  were  put  in  their  places. 
So  they  continued  for  some  time  a  city  without  a  charter,  or  a  common  council,  and  the  king 
named  the  magistrates.  New  charters  were  sent  to  most  of  the  corporations,  in  which  the 
king  reserved  a  power  to  himself,  to  turn  out  magistrates  at  his  pleasure.  This  was  done  to 
make  all  sure  for  a  new  election  of  parliament,  which  came  now  under  consideration. 

There  was  a  clause  in  the  act  that  repealed  the  triennial  bill,  which  had  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  a  parliament  should  meet  every  third 
year;  but  it  had  none  of  those  enforcing  clauses,  in  case  it  did  not  meet,  that  were  in  the 
other  act ;  and  the  third  year  from  the  parliament  of  Oxford  was  now  near  an  end.  So, 
since  the  king  had  declared  he  would  govern  according  to  law,  and  in  particular  that  he 
would  have  frequent  parliaments,  for  which  he  had  special  thanks  given  him  in  many  of  the 
addresses,  it  was  proposed  that  a  parliament  should  be  called.  A  war  seemed  likely  to  break 
out  in  Flanders,  where  the  Spaniards,  how  ill  soever  they  were  prepared  for  it,  had  deckred 
war,  upon  the  French  troops  possesnng  themselves  of  Dixmuyd  and  Courtray.  The  prince 
of  Orange  was  pressing  the  States  to  go  into  a  new  virar,  rather  than  let  Luxemburg  be  taken. 
But  this  was  much  opposed  by  the  town  of  Amsterdam.  The  calling  a  new  parliament  here, 
and  England's  engaging,  as  aU  believed  they  might  do,  would  be  an  efiectual  restraint  on 
the  French.  But  the  king  had  consented  to  let  Luxemburg  fall  into  their  hands ;  so  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  parliament  might  fall  upon  that,  which  was  the  only  point  that  could 
occasion  any  difference  between  the  king  and  them*  It  was  also  said,  that  it  was  fit  all  the 
charters  should  be  first  brought  in,  and  all  the  corporations  new  modelled,  before  the  parlia- 
ment should  be  called.  The  prerogative  lawyers  pretended  that  the  prerogative  was  indeed 
limited  by  negative  and  prohibiting  words,  but  not  by  affirmative  words.  Lord  Halifax  told 
me  he  pressed  this  all  he  could ;  but  there  was  a  French  interest  working  strongly  against 
it :  so  the  thoughts  of  a  parliament  at  that  time  were  laid  aside.  The  Scotch  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  down  to  be  tried  in  Scotland,  This  was  sad  news  to  them  ;  for  the  boots 
there  are  a  severe  torture.  Baillie  had  reason  to  expect  the  worst  usage  :  he  was  carried  to 
Newgate  in  the  morning  that  lord  Russel  was  tried,  to  see  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  be  a 
witness  against  him.  Ever3rthing  that  could  work  on  him  was  made  use  of,  but  all  in  vain : 
so  they  were  resolved  to  use  him  severely. 

I  passed  slightly  over  the  suspicions  that  were  ndsed  upon  lord  Essex's  death,  when  I 
mentioned  that  matter.  This  winter  the  bumness  wbs  brought  to  a  trial.  A  boy  and  a  giri 
did  report  that  they  heard  great  crying  in  his  lodgings,  and  that  they  saw  a  bloody  razor 
flung  out  at  a  window,  which  was  taken  up  by  a  woman  that  came  out  of  the  house  where 
he  was  lodged.  These  children  reported  this  confidently  that  very  day,  when  they  went  to 
their  several  homes :  they  were  both  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Tlie  boy  went  back- 
ward and  forward  in  his  story,  sometimes  affirming  it,  and  at  other  times  denying  it ;  but 
his  father  had  an  office  in  the  custom  house :  so  it  was  thought  he  prevailed  with  him  to 
deny  it  in  open  court.  But  the  girl  stood  firmly  to  her  story.  The  simplicity  of  the  chil- 
dren, together  with  the  ill  opinion  that  was  generally  had  of  the  court,  inclined  many  to 

dcckre  vriiat  they  had  to  nj  in  their  own  xnj  and  great  parts,  and  made  a  great  rhaooeUor  in  the  bnainea  of 

methcNi.**     He  then  proceeds  to  animadvert  upon  hit  that  court.     In  mere  {Nrivate  matters,  he  iras  thought  an 

drunken  habits  and  arbitrary  conduct — Lord  Dckmero's  able  snd  upright  judge,  wherever  he  sat ;  but  when  the 

Works,  142.     See  dso  Reresby*s  Memoirs.  crown,  or  his  party,  were  concerned,  he  was  generally  as 

The  earl  of  Dartmouth  relates,  that  he  has  heard  sir  J.  Burnet  represents  him.** — Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 
Jekyl,  master  of  the  rolls,  say,  that  Jeffrey  had  a  good         A  very  interesting    and    tempemte    **■  Lile  of  Lord 

knowledge  of  the  law.     The  earl  adds,  "  He  had  likewise  JefTieys  **  was  published  by  Mr.  Woolrych,  in  1827. 
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believe  thia  As  soon  as  his  lady  heard  of  it,  she  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  to  be  }nade  about 
it ;  and  eeoi  what  she  found  to  me,  to  whom  she  had  trusted  all  the  messages,  that  had 
passed  between  her  lord  and  her,  while  he  was  in  the  Tower.  When  I  perused  all,  I  thought 
there  was  not  a  colour  to  found  any  prosecution  on;  which  she  would  have  done  with  all 
possible  zeal,  if  she  had  found  any  a[^>eaiances  of  truth  in  the  matter.  Lord  Essex  had  got 
into  an  odd  set  of  extraordinary  principles ;  and  in  particular  he  thought  a  man  was  the 
master  of  his  own  life ;  and  seemed  to  approve  of  what  his  wife's  great  graadj&ither,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  did,  who  shot  himself  in  the  Tower  after  he  was  amugned.  He  had  also 
very  black  fits  of  the  ^leen.  But  at  that  time  one  Braddon,  whom  I  had  known  for  some 
years  for  an  honest  but  enthusiastical  man,  hearing  of  tliese  stories,  resolved  to  carry  the 
matter  as  Car  as  it  would  go ;  and  he  had  picked  up  a  great  variety  of  little  circumstances, 
all  which  laid  together  seemed  to  him  so  convincing,  that  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
secute the  matter.  I  desired  him  to  come  no  more  near  me,  since  he  was  so  positive.  He 
talked  of  the  matter  so  publicly,  that  he  was  taken  up  for  spreading  false  news,  to  alienate 
people's  hearts  from  the  king.  He  was  tried  upon  it.  Both  the  children  owned  that  they 
had  reported  the  matter  as  he  had  talked  it ;  the  boy  saying  then  that  it  was  a  lie.  Braddon 
had  desired  the  boy  to  set  it  all  under  his  hand,  though  with  that  he  charged  him  to  write 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Tliis  was  caUed  a  suborning ;  and  he  was  fined  fer  it  in  2000/  .* 
But  I  go  next  to  a  trial  of  more  importance. 

Howard  was  the  only  evidence  against  the  prisoners  of  better  rank ;  for  they  had  no  com- 
munication with  the  other  witnesses.  So  other  things  were  to  be  found  out  as  supplements 
to  support  it.  Sidney  was  next  brought  to  his  trid.  A  jury  was  returned,  consisting  for 
most  part  of  very  mean  persons.  Men's  pulses  were  tried  beforehand,  to  see  how  trac^ble 
they  would  be.  One  Parry,  a  violent  man,  guilty  of  several  murders,  was  not  only  par- 
doned, but  was  now  made  a  justice  of  peace,  for  his  ofiicious  meddling  and  violence.  He  told 
one  of  the  duke's  servants^  thinking  that  such  a  one  was  certainly  of  their  party,  that  he  had 
sent  in  a  great  many  names  of  jurors,  who  were  sure  men.  That  person  told  me  this  him- 
self. Sidney  excepted  to  their  not  being  freeholders.  But  Jeffreys  said  that  had  been  over- 
ruled in  lord  Bussel's  case ;  and  therefore  he  overruled  it ;  and  would  not  so  much  as  suffer 
Sidney  to  read  the  statute.  This  was  one  of  his  bold  strains.  Lord  Russel  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Buley,  where  the  jury  consisted  of  Londoners ;  and  thore  indeed  the  contrary  practice 
had  prevailed  upon  the  reason  before  mentioned ;  for  the  merchants  are  supposed  to  be  rich. 
But  this  trial  was  in  Middlesex,  where  the  contrary  practice  had  not  prevailed ;  for  in  a 
county  a  man  who  is  no  freeholder  is  supposed  to  be  poor.  But  Jei&cys  said,  on  another 
occasion,  why  might  not  they  make  precedents  to  the  succeeding  times,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  gone  before  them  had  made  precedents  for  them  ?  The  witnesses  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  plot  were  now  brought  out  again  to  make  a  show ;  for  they  knew  nothing  of  Sidney : 
only  they  said,  that  they  had  heard  of  a  council  of  nx,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them.  Yet 
even  in  that  they  contradicted  one  another :  Rumsey  swearing  that  he  had  it  from  West, 
and  West  swearing  that  he  had  it  from  him :  which  was  not  observed  till  the  trial  came  out. 
If  it  had  been  observed  sooner,  perhaps  Jefireys  would  have  ordered  it  to  be  struck  out ;  as 
he  did  all  that  Sidney  had  objected  upon  the  point  of  the  jury,  because  they  were  not  free- 
holders. Howard  gave  his  evidence,  with  a  preface  that  had  become  a  pleader  better  than  a 
witness.  He  observed  the  uniformity  of  truth,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  his  evidence  and 
Uieirs  met  together  as  two  tallies.     After  this  a  book  was  produced,  which  Sidney  had  been 

*  Braddon  puUisbed  a  ^^NamtiTe,"  which  ia  worth  (1762),  orlatelrwu,  in  the  posMtsion  of  a  gentlemsn  at 

penuing ;  aa  also  are  the  **  Letters  **  and  ^  life  '*  of  the  Chelsea,  who  made  no  scruple  of  showing  it  t«  particular 

■obleman  to  whieh  it  relates,  which  are  not  at  all  rsM  persons..    In  this  book  appeals  a  minute  of  500/.  paid  to 

books.  jBomini,  the  earl's  valet,  during  his  lord's  confinement  in 

A  very  curious  circumstance,  mentioned  by  the  editor  the  Tower.     This  Bomini  vnu  never  heard  of  after  the 

of  **^  Grey*s  Debates,**  seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  earPs  death.*     Rapin  sustains  the  suspicion  of  tliis  murder 

the  earl  was  murdered  by  his  servant,  instigated  by  the  by  saying.  *^  I  am  very  certain  tbe  last  earl  of  Essex  (son 

mlii^  powers.     **  Harry  Guy  was  then  secretary  to  ^6  of  him  who  died  in  the  Tower,)  was  of  opinion  his  lather 

treasury,  and  a  sure  agent  to  the  kii^  or  duke,  if  any  was  murdered,  and  have  heard  him  say  so ;  and  that  a 

dirty  work  was  to  be  done.  He  paid  and  dispersed  the  secret-  French  footman,  who  then  served  his  father,  was  strongly 

service  money ;  of  whichr  payments  be  kept  a  regidv  suspected,  and  disappeared  immediately  after  the  &ct.**«- 

aoeount  in   a  book  which  ii  stiU  extant,  and  now  ii  Bain's  Ilist.  ii.  729;  Gfey V  Debates,  viil.  343. 
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writing,  and  which  was  found  in  his  closet,  in  answer  to  Fllmer^s  book  entitled  Patriareha  ; 
by  which  Fihner  asserted  the  divine  right  of  monarchy,  upon  the  eldest  son's  succeeding  to 
the  authority  of  the  father.     It  was  a  book  of  some  name,  but  so  poorly  written,  that  it  was 
somewhat  strange  that  Sidney  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  answering  it.     In  this  answer  he 
had  asserted,  that  princes  had  their  power  from  the  people  with  restrictions  and  limitations ; 
and  that  they  were  liable  to  the  justice  of  the  people,  if  they  abused  their  power  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  subjects,  and  against  established  laws.     This  by  an  innuendo  was  said  to  be  an 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  in  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.     And  it  was  insisted  on,  that 
this  ought  to  stand  as  a  second  witness.     The  earls  of  Clare,  Anglesey,  and  some  others  with 
myself,  deposed  what  lord  Howard  had  said,  denying  there  was  any  plot.     Blake,  a  draper, 
deposed,  that  having  asked  him  when  he  was  to  have  his  pardon,  he  answered,  not  till  the 
drudgery  of  swearing  was  over.     How^ard  had  also  gone  to  Sidney's  house,  and  had  assured 
his  servants  that  there  was  nothing  against  him,  and  had  desired  them  to  bring  his  goods  to 
his  own  house.     Sidney  showed  how  improbable  it  was  that  Howard,  who  could  not  raise 
five  men,  and  had  not  five  shillings  to  pay  them,  should  be  taken  into  such  consultations.  As 
for  the  book,  it  was  not  proved  to  be  written  by  him ;  for  it  was  an  adjudged  case  in  capital 
matters,  that  a  similitude  of  hands  was  not  a  legal  proof,  though  it  was  in  civil  matters. 
That  whatever  was  in  those  papers,  they  were  his  own  private  thoughts  and  speculations  of 
government,  never  communicated  to  any.     It  was  also  evident  that  the  book  had  been 
written  some  years  ago ;  so  that  could  not  be  pretended  to  be  a  proof  of  a  late  plot.     Tlie 
book  was  not  finished,  so  it  could  not  be  known  how  it  would  end.     A  man  writing  against 
atheism,  who  sets  out  the  strength  of  it,  if  he  does  not  finish  his  answer,  could  not  be  con- 
cluded an  atheist  because  there  was  such  a  chapter  in  his  book.     Jeffreys  interrupted  him 
often  very  rudely,  probably  to  put  him  in  a  passion,  to  which  he  was  subject ;  but  he  main- 
tained his  temper  to  admiration.     Finch  aggravated  the  matter  of  the  book,  as  a  proof  of 
his  intentions,  pretending  it  was  an  overt-act ;  for  he  said,  ^'  icnhere  ett  a^ere."     Jeffreys 
delivered  it  as  law,  and  said,  that  all  the  judges  were  of  the  same  mind :  that  if  there  were 
two  witnesses,  the  one  to  the  treason,  the  other  only  to  a  circumstance,  such  as  the  buying 
a  knife,  these  made  the  two  witnesses,  which  the  statute  required  in  cases  of  treason.     In 
conclusion  Sidney  was  cast.     And  some  days  after  he  was  brought  to  court  to  receive  sen- 
tence.    He  then  went  over  his  objections  to  the  evidence  against  him,  in  which  judge 
Withins  interrupted  him,  and  by  a  strange  indecency  gave  him  the  lie  in  open  court ;  but  he 
bore  it  patiently.     He  sent  to  lord  HalifiELX,  who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage,  a  paper  to  bo 
laid  before  the  king,  containing  the  main  points  of  his  defence ;  upon  which  he  appealed  to 
the  king,  and  desired  he  would  review  the  whole  matter.     Jeffreys  upon  that,  in  his  furious 
way,  said,  either  Sidney  must  die,  or  he  must  die.     His  execution  was  respited  for  three 
weeks,  the  trial  being  universally  cried  out  on,  as  a  piece  of  most  enormous  injustice.  When 
he  saw  the  warrant  of  his  execution,  he  expressed  no  concern  at  it.     And  the  change  that 
was  now  in  his  temper,  amazed  all  that  went  to  him.     He  told  the  sheriffs  that  brought  it, 
he  would  not  expostulate  upon  anything  on  his  own  account ;  (for  the  world  was  now 
nothing  to  him ;)  but  he  desired  they  woula  consider  hoW  guilty  they  were  of  his  blood,  who 
had  not  returned  a  fair  jury,  but  one  packed,  and  as  they  were  directed  by  the  king's  soli- 
citor.    He  spoke  this  to  them,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  their  sake.     One  of  the  sheriffs 
was  struck  with  this,  and  wept.     He  told  it  to  a  person,  from  whom  Tillotson  had  it,  who 
told  it  to  me.     Sidney  wrote  a  long  vindication  of  himself  (which  I  read),  and  summed  up 
the  substance  of  it  in  a  paper  that  he  gave  the  sheriffs ;  but,  suspecting  they  might  suppress 
it,  he  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend.     It  was  a  fortnight  before  it  was  printed,  though  we  had 
all  the  speeches  of  those  who  died  for  the  popish  plot  printed  the  very  next  day.     But  when 
it  was  understood  that  written  copies  of  Sidney'^s  speech  were  going  about,  it  was  also  printed. 
In  it  he  showed  his  innocence ;  that  lord  Howard  was  an  infamous  person,  and  that  no  credit 
was  due  to  him ;  yet  he  did  not  deny  the  matter  he  swore  against  him.     As  for  his  book, 
he  showed  what  reason  all  princes  had  to  abhor  Fihner's  maxims ;  for  if  primogeniture  from 
Noah  was  the  ground  settled  by  God  for  monarchy,  then  all  the  princes  now  in  the  world 
were  usurpers :  none  claiming  by  that  pedigree,  and  this  primogeniture  being  only  in  one 
person.     He  said,  since  God  did  not  now  by  any  declaration  of  his  will,  as  of  old  by  pro- 
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yhetSy  mark  out  such  or  such  persona  for  princes,  they  could  have  no  tit^e,  out  wLat  was 
founded  on  law  and  compact ;  and  this  was  that  in  which  the  difference  lay  between  lawful 
princes  and  usurpers.  If  possession  was  a  donation  from  God  (which  Filmer  had  substituted 
to  the  conceit  of  primogeniture),  then  every  prosperous  usurper  had  a  good  right.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer,  that  the  nation  might  be  preserved  from  idolatry  and  tyranny.  And 
he  said,  he  rejoiced  that  he  sufibred  for  the  old  cause,  in  which  he  was  so  early  engaged. 
These  last  words  furnished  much  matter  to  the  scribblers  of  that  time.  In  his  imprisonment 
he  sent  for  some  independent  preachers,  and  expressed  H^  them  a  deep  remorse  for  his  past 
sins,  and  great  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  God.  And  indeed  he  met  death  with  an  uncon- 
cemedness,  that  became  one  who  had  set  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern.  He  was  but  a 
very  few  minutes  on  the  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill :  he  spoke  little,  and  prayed  very  short ;  and 
his  head  was  cut  off  at  one  blow*. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened  that  surprised  both  the  court  and  city,  and  which,  if 
well  managed,  might  probably  have  produced  great  effects.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  had 
lurked  in  England  all  this  summer,  and  was  then  designing  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  to  engage 
in  the  Spanish  service.  The  king  still  loved  him  passionately.  Lord  Halifax,  seeing  matters 
run  so  much  further  than  he  apprehended,  thought  that  nothing  could  stop  that  so  effectually, 
as  the  bringing  the  duke  of  Monmouth  again  into  fiftvour.  That  duke  wrote  to  the  king 
several  letters,  penned  with  an  extraordinary  force.  Lord  Halifax  drew  them  all,  as  he  him- 
self told  me,  and  showed  me  his  own  draughts  of  them.  By  these  the  king  was  mollified, 
and  resolved  to  restore  him  again  to  his  favour.  .  It  stuck  much  at  the  confession  that  he 
was  to  make.  The  king  promised  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  it ;  but  he  stood  on  it,  that 
he  must  tell  him  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  Upon  which  he  consented  to  satisfy  the 
king.  But  he  would  say  nothing  to  the  duke,  more  than  to  ask  his  pardon  in  a  general 
compliment.  Lord  Halifax  had  pressed  him  earnestly  upon  his  first  appearance  to  be  silent, 
and  for  a  while  to  bear  the  censures  of  the  town.  The  last  day  of  the  term  was  very  near, 
in  which  all  the  prisoners  were  to  be  discharged  according  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  That 
would  show  he  had  discovered  nothing  to  their  prejudice.  So  that  all  discourses  concerning 
his  confession,  and  discoveries,  would  vanish  in  a  few  days.  And  if  he  had  followed  this, 
probably  it  would  have  given  a  great  turn  to  afiiurs.  The  king  spoke  nothing  of  the  recon- 
ciliation to  the  duke  of  York,  till  the  day  before  it  v^as  to  be  done.  He  was  much  struck 
with  it ;  but  the  king  was  positive.  Yet  the  duke's  creatures  in  the  cabinet  council  moved, 
that  for  form's  sake  he  should  be  for  some  days  put  in  the  Tower.  The  king  cut  that  off  by 
saying,  he  had  promised  to  pardon  him.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  as  was  agreed,  made  an 
humble  confession  of  his  offences  in  general  words  to  the  king ;  and  made  a  compliment  to 
tlie  duke,  and  begged  that  he  would  intercede  with  the  king  to  pardon  him.  The  king 
received  him  with  a  fondness  that  confounded  all  the  duke's  paurty.  He  used  him  more  ten- 
derly than  he  had  done  formerly.  The  duke  put  on  an  outward  appearance  of  being  very 
well  pleased  vrith  it.  The  king  said  next  day,  that  ^^  James  (for  so  he  called  him)  had 
confirmed  all  that  Howard  had  sworn."  This  was  carried  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
denied  he  had  ever  said  any  such  thing ;  adding,  that  lord  Howard  was  a  liar  and  a  rogue. 
And  this  was  set  round  the  town  by  his  creatures,  who  run  with  it  from  coffee-house  to 
coffee-house.  The  next  gazette  mentioned  that  the  king  had  pardoned  him  upon  his  con- 
fessing the  late  plot.  Lord  Halifax  pressed  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  pass  that  over,  and 
to  impute  it  to  the  importunity  of  his  enemies,  and  to  the  king's  easiness ;  but  he  could  not 
prevail.  Yet  he  said  little  tiU  his  pardon  was.  past :  but  then  he  openly  denied  that  he  had 
confessed  the  plot.  By  that  he  engaged  himself  in  a  plain  contradiction  to  what  the  king 
had  said.  Some  were  brought  by  the  duke  to  the  king,  who  confirmed  they  had  heard  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  say,  that  he  had  not  confessed  the  plot.  Upon  which  the  king  ordered 
him  to  give  a  confession  of  it  under  his  hand.  Lord  Halifax  pressed  him  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  king,  acknowledging  he  had  confessed  the  plot.  Plot  was  a  general  word,  that  might 
ragnify  as  much,  or  little,  as  a  man  pleased.  They  had  certainly  dangerous  consultations  among 
them  which  might  be  well  called  plots.  He  said,  the  service  he  might  do  his  friends  by  such  a 
general  letter,  and  by  his  gaining  the  king^s  heart  upon  it^  would  quickly  balance  the  seeming 

*  The  State  Trials  full/  confirm  Bumet't  ttatementi  respecting  this,  and  the  other  law-clo«ked  marders  of  this  period. 
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prejudice  that  snob  a  general  acknowledgment  would  bring  them  under,  whidi  oouM  do 
them  no  hurt.  Upon  that  he  got  him  to  write  a  letter  to  that  purpose,  which  he  carried  to 
the  king.  And  the  king  yma  satisfied.  But  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whether  of  himself,  or 
upon  the  suggestion  of  others,  reflected  on  what  he  had  done,  and  thought  it  a  base  thing. 
Though  this  was  no  evidence,  yet  he  thought  it  miglit  have  an  influence  on  juries,  to  make 
them  believe  everything  that  might  be  sworn  by  other  witnesses,  when  from  his  confession 
they  were  possessed  with  a  general  belief  of  the  plot.  80  he  went  full  of  uneasiness  to  the 
king,  and  desired  he  might  have  his  letter  again,  in  the  terms  of  an  agony  like  despair.  The 
king  gave  it  back,  but  pressed  him  vehemently  to  comply  with  his  desire ;  and  among  other 
things  the  duke  of  Monmouth  said,  that  the  king  used  this  expression,  ^^  If  you  do  not  yield 
in  this  you  vrill  ruin  me."  Yet  he  was  firm.  So  the  king  forbid  him  the  court,  and  spoke 
of  him  more  severely  than  he  had  ever  done  formerly.  He  was  upon  this  more  valued  and 
trusted  by  his  own  party  than  ever.  After  some  days  he  went  beyond  sea ;  and  after  a  short 
concealment  he  appeared  publicly  in  Holland,  and  was  treated  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with 
a  very  particular  respect. 

The  prince  had  come  for  a  few  days  to  England  after  the  Oxford  parliament,  and  had 
much  private  discourse  with  the  king  at  Windsor.  The  king  assured  him  that  he  would 
keep  things  quiet,  and  not  give  way  to  the  duke's  eagerness,  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  added, 
he  was  confident,  whenever  the  duke  should  come  to  reign,  he  would  be  so  restless  and 
violent,  that  he  could  not  hold  it  four  years  to  an  end.  This  I  had  horn  the  prince's  own 
mouth  *.  Another  passage  was  told  me  by  the  carl  of  Portland.  The  king  showed  the 
prince  one  of  his  seals,  and  told  him,  that  whatever  he  might  write  to  him,  if  the  letter  was 
not  sealed  with  that  seal,  he  was  to  look  on  it  as  only  drawn  from  him  by  importunity.  The 
reason  for  which  I  mention  that  in  this  place  is,  because,  though  the  king  wrote  some  terrible 
letters  to  the  prince  against  the  countenance  he  gave  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  yet  they 
were  not  sealed  with  that  seal ;  from  which  the  prince  inferred,  that  the  king  had  a  mind 
that  he  should  keep  him  about  him,  and  use  him  well.  And  the  king  gave  orders,  that  in 
all  the  entries  that  were  made  in  the  council  books  of  this  whole  business,  nothing  should  be 
left  on  record  that  could  blemish  him. 

Hampden  was  now  the  only  man  of  the  six  that  was  left.  Yet  there  was  nothing  but 
Howard's  evidence  against  him,  without  so  much  as  any  circumstance  to  support  it.  80 
since  two  witnesses  were  necessary  to  treason,  whereas  one  was  enough  for  a  misdemeanor, 
he  was  indicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  though  the  crime  ^was  either  treason  or  nothing.  JeflTreys, 
upon  Howard's  evidence,  charged  the  jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty ;  otherwise,  he  told  them, 
they  would  discredit  all  that  had  been  done  before.  60  they  brought  him  in  guilty.  And 
the  court  set  40,000/.  fine  on  him,  the  most  extravagant  fine  that  had  ever  been  set  for  a 
misdemeanor  in  that  court.     It  amounted  indeed  to  an  imprisonment  for  lifet. 

Some  time  in  the  spring,  eighty-four,  Halloway  was  taken  in  the  West  Indies,  and  sent 
over.  He  was  under  an  outlawry  for  treason.  The  attorney-general  offered  him  a  trial,  if 
he  desired  it.  But  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  hope  of  a  pardon,  to  submit  and  confess  all 
he  knew.  He  said,  he  was  drawn  into  some  meetings,  in  which  they  consulted  how  to  raise 
an  insurrection  ;  and  that  be  and  two  more  had  undertaken  to  manage  a  design  for  seizing 
on  Bristol,  with  the  help  of  some  that  were  to  come  to  them  from  Taunton ;  but,  he  added, 
that  they  had  never  made  any  progress  in  it.  He  said,  at  their  meetings  in  London,  Rumsey 
and  W^  were  often  talking  of  lopping  the  king  and  the  duke ;  but  that  he  had  never 
entered  into  any  discourse  with  them  upon  that  subject ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
were  above  five  persons  that  approved  of  it.  These  were  West,  Rumsey,  Rumbold,  and  his 
bl'other ;  the  fifth  person  is  not  named  in  the  printed  relation.  Some  said  it  was  Ferguson ; 
others  said  it  was  Goodenough.  Halloway  was  thought  by  the  court  not  to  be  sincere  in 
his  confession.  And  so,  since  what  he  had  acknowledged  made  himself  very  guilty,  he  was 
executed,  and  died  with  a  firm  constancy.    He  showed  great  presence  of  mind.    He  observed 

*  A  ttatement  by  sir  Riehard  BuUtrode,  who  bad  been  rciolvfd  to  go  abroad  no  more ;  but,  when  I  am  dead  and 

ibe  Britisfa  resident  at  Brusaeb  for  some  years,  says,  that  gone,  I  know  not  what  my  brother  will  do.     I  am  mach 

Charles  the  Second,  wlien  in  ftmiliar  wnvetfsation  with  afraid  that  wlwn  he  eones  to  the  crown  be  will  be  obliged 

him,  said  he  admired  the  character  of  the  Flemish  people ;  to  tmvel  egain/*— Sir  Bichard  Balstrode*s  Memoirt,  424. 

**  but,"*  added  the  king,  **  I  am  weary  of  trarelUng ;  I  am  f  Sec  Sute  Trials. 
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the  partiality  that  was  evident  in  managing  this  plot,  different  from  what  had  appeared  in 
managing  the  popbh  plot.  The  same  men,  who  were  called  rogues  when  they  swore  against 
papists,  were  looked  on  as  honest  men,  when  they  turned  their  evidenoe  against  protcstants. 
In  all  his  answers  to  the  sherilb,  who,  at  the  place  of  execution,  troubled  him  with  many 
impertinent  questions,  he  answered  them  with  so  much  life,  and  yet  ¥dth  so  much  temp^, 
that  it  appeared  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  speech  was  suppressed  for  some  days,  but  it 
broke  out  at  last.  In  it  he  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  reUgion.  His  prayer  was  an  excellent 
composure.  The  credit  of  the  Bye-plot  reoeived  a  great  blow  by  his  confession.  All  that 
discourse  about  an  insurrection,  in  which  the  day  was  said  to  be  set,  appeared  now  to  be  a 
fiction,  since  Bristol  had  been  so  little  taken  care  of,  that  three  persons  had  only  undertaken 
to  dispose  people  to  that  design,  but  had  not  yet  let  it  out  to  any  of  them.  So  that  it  was 
plain  that,  after  all  the  story  they  had  made  of  the  plot,  it  had  gone  no  further  than  that  a 
company  of  seditious  and  inconsiderable  persons  were  framing  among  themselves  some  trea- 
sonable schemes  that  were  never  likely  to  come  to  an3rthing ;  and  that  Rumsey  and  West 
had  pushed  on  the  execrable  design  of  the  assassination ;  in  which,  though  there  were  few 
that  agreed  to  it,  yet  too  many  had  heard  it  from  them,  who  were  both  so  foolish  and  so 
wicked  as  not  to  discover  them. 

But  if  the  court  lost  much  by  the  death  of  Halloway,  whom  they  had  brought  from  thte 
West  Indies,  they  lost  much  more  by  their  proceedings  against  sir  Tliomas  Armstrong,  who 
was  surprised  at  Leyden,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  that  Chudleigh,  the  king's  envoy,  had 
obtained  from  the  States,  for  seizing  on  such  as  should  fly  out  of  England  on  the  account  of 
the  plot.  So  the  scout  at  Leyden,  for  5,000  gilders,  seized  on  him ;  and  delivered  him  to 
Chudleigh,  who  sent  him  over  in  great  haste.  Armstrong  in  that  confusion  forgot  to  claim 
that  he  was  a  native  of  the  States :  for  he  was  bom  at  Nimeguen :  and  that  would  have 
obliged  the  Dutch  to  have  protected  him,  as  one  of  their  natural  bom  subjects.  He  was 
trusted  in  every  thing  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth :  and  he  having  led  a  very  vicious  life,  the 
court  hoped  that  he,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  d3ring,  would  discover  every  tiling. 
He  shewed  such  a  dejection  of  mind,  while  he  was  concealing  himself  before  he  escaped  out 
of  England,  that  Hampden,  who  saw  him  at  that  time,  told  me,  he  believed  he  would  cer- 
tainly do  any  thing  that  would  save  his  life.  Yet  all  were  disappointed  in  him  ;  for  when 
he  was  examined  before  the  council,  he  said,  he  knew  of  no  plot  but  the  popish  plot :  he 
desired  he  might  have  a  fair  trial  for  his  life  ;  that  was  all  he  asked.  He  was  loaded  with 
irons ;  though  that  was  not  ordinary  for  a  man  who  had  served  in  such  posts,  as  to  be  lieu- 
tenant of  the  first  troop  of  guards,  and  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  the  king.  There  was 
nothing  against  him,  but  what  Rumsey  and  Shepherd  had  sworn  of  the  discourses  at  Shep- 
herd's, for  which  lord  Russel  had  sufiered.  But  by  this  time  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  was 
ao  blasted,  that  it  seems  the  court  was  afraid  that  juries  would  not  now  be  so  easy  as  they 
had  been.  The  thing  that  Rumsey  had  sworn  against  him  seemed  not  very  credible ;  for 
he  swore  that  at  the  first  meeting,  Armstrong  undertook  to  go  and  view  the  guards,  in  order 
to  the  seizing  them ;  and  that  upon  a  view  he  said  at  a  second  meeting,  that  the  thing  was 
very  feasible.  But  Armstrong,  who  had  commanded  the  guards  so  long,  knew  every  thing 
that  related  to  them  so  well,  that  without  such  a  transient  view,  he  could  of  the  sudden  have 
answered  every  thing  relating  to  them.  The  court  had  a  mind  to  proceed  in  a  summary 
way  with  him,  that  he  should  by  the  hurry  of  it  be  driven  to  saying  any  thing  that  could 
save  him.  He  was  now  in  an  outlawry ;  but  though  the  statute  was  express,  that  if  an  out- 
lawed person  came  in  at  any  time  within  the  year,  he  was  to  have  a  trial,  notwithstanding 
his  outlawry :  it  was  pretended  in  answer  to  this,  that  he  not  coming  in,  but  being  taken, 
had  not  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  But  there  were  several  months  of  the  year  yet 
to  run :  and  since  a  trial  was  a  demand  founded  on  natural  justice,  he  insisted  on  it.  And 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  king's  bench  bar,  and  asked  what  he  had  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  executed,  he  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  He  said,  he  had  yet,  when  he 
was  taken,  several  months  to  deliberate  upon  his  coming  in :  and  the  seizing  on  him  before 
his  time  was  out,  ought  not  to  bar  him  a  right  that  the  law  gave  him.  He  also  mentioned 
Halloway,  to  whom  a  trial  was  offered  the  former  term :  and,  since  it  was  a  point  of  law, 
he  dewred  counsel  might  be  heard  to  aigue  it.    Jeffrey*  rejected  all  this:  he  said,  the  king 
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might  either  offer  a  trial  or  not,  as  he  saw  cause ;  and  he  refused  to  hear  counsel :  which 
being  demanded  upon  a  point  of  law,  the  denying  it  was  thought  a  very  impudent  piece  of 
injustice.  And  when  Armstrong  insisted  that  he  asked  nothing  but  the  law,  Jeffreys  in  his 
brutal  way  said,  he  should  have  it  to  the  full ;  and  so  ordered  his  execution  within  six  days. 
And  the  law  was  executed  on  him  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  for  he  was  carried  to  Tyburn  on 
a  sledge,  and  was  quartered,  and  his  quarters  were  set  up.  His  carriage,  during  his  impri- 
sonment and  at  his  death,  was  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined.  He  turned 
himself  wholly  to  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  another  state ;  and  was  praying  continually. 
He  rejoiced  that  he  was  brought  to  die  in  such  a  manner.  He  said,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  have  been  awakened  into  a  due  sense  of  his  sins  by  any  other  method.  His  pride 
and  his  resentments  were  then  so  entirely  conquered,  that  one  who  saw  him  said  to  me,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  think  it  was  the  same  person  whom  he  had  known  formerly.  He 
received  the  sacrament ;  and  died  in  so  good  a  temper,  and  with  so  much  quiet  in  his  mind, 
and  so  serene  a  deportment,  that  we  have  scarcely  known  in  our  time  a  more  eminent  instance 
of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  Grod.  Armstrong  in  his  last  paper  denied,  that  he  ever  knew  of 
any  design  against  the  king's  or  the  duke's  life,  or  was  in  any  plot  against  the  government. 
There  were  no  remarks  published  on  his  speech,  which  it  was  believed  the  court  ordered  ; 
for  they  saw  how  much  ground  they  had  lost  by  this  stretch  of  law,  and  how  little  they  had 
gained  by  his  death.  One  passage  in  it  was  the  occasion  of  their  ordering  no  such  reflections 
to  be  made  on  it,  as  had  been  made  on  the  other  speeches.  The  king  had  published  a  story 
all  about  the  court,  and  had  told  it  to  the  foreign  ministers,  as  the  reason  of  this  extreme 
severity  against  Armstrong :  he  siud,  that  he  was  sent  over  by  Cromwell  to  murder  him 
beyoud  sea,  and  that  he  was  warned  of  it,  and  challenged  him  on  it ;  and  that  upon  his  con- 
fessing it,  he  had  promised  him  never  to  speak  of  it  any  more,  as  long  as  he  lived.  So  the 
king,  counting  him  now  dead  in  law,  thought  he  was  free  from  that  promise.  Armstrong 
took  this  heavily  :  and  in  one  paper  which  I  saw,  written  in  his  own  hand,  the  resentments 
upon  it  were  sharper  than  I  thought  became  a  dying  penitent.  So,  when  that  was  repre- 
sented to  him,  he  changed  it :  and  in  the  paper  he  gave  the  sheriffs,  he  had  softened  it  much. 
But  yet  he  shewed  the  falsehood  of  that  report ;  for  he  never  went  beyond  sea  but  once,  sent 
by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  some  other  cavaliers,  with  a  considerable  present  to  the  king  in 
money,  which  he  delivered ;  and  brought  back  letters  of  thanks  from  the  king  to  those  who 
made  the  present.  But  Cromwell  having  a  hint  of  this  clapped  him  up  in  prison,  where  he 
was  kept  almost  a  year :  and  upon  the  merit  of  that  service,  he  was  made  a  captain  of  horse 
soon  after  the  restoration  *.  When  Jefireys  came  to  the  king  at  Windsor,  soon  after  this 
trial,  the  king  took  a  ring  of  good  value  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  him  for  these  services : 
the  ring  upon  that  was  called  his  "  blood  stone."  The  king  gave  him  one  advice,  which  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  from  a  king  to  a  judge ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  necessary  to  him. 
Tlie  king  said,  it  was  a  hot  summer,  and  he  was  going  the  circuit ;  he  therefore  desired 
he  would  not  drink  too  much.  With  this  I  leave  the  affftirs  of  England,  to  look  towards 
Scotland. 

Great  psuns  were  taken  there  to  make  a  further  discovery  of  the  negotiation  between  the 
English  and  the  Scots.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  at  Bothwell-bridge,  was  sent  over  by 
the  Cargillitcs  to  some  of  their  friends  in  Holland :  and  he  carried  with  him  some  letteis 
written  in  an  odd  cant.  He  was  seized  at  Newcastle  together  with  his  letters ;  and  was  so 
frightened,  that  he  was  easily  managed  to  pretend  to  discover  any  thing  that  was  suggested 
to  him :  but  he  had  never  been  at  London,  so  he  could  speak  of  that  negotiation  but  upon 
hearsay.  His  story  was  so  ill  laid  together,  that  the  court  was  ashamed  to  make  any  use  of 
it :  but  it  turned  heavily  on  himself,  for  he  went  mad  upon  it.  Two  others  came  in,  and 
charged  sir  Hugh  Campbell,  of  Cesnock,  an  ancient  gentleman  of  a  gotd  estate,  that  he  had 
set  on  the  rebellion  of  Bothwell-bridge,  and  had  chid  them  for  des^ting  it.     Upon  this  he 

*  When  Bir  Thomas  Armstrong  saw  no  reasoning  was  "  I  am  clamour  proof.*'     After  the  rerolution,  an  efibrt 

so  strong,  no  law  so  explicit,  hut  that  in  their  despite  his  was  made  to  ohtain  5,000/.  for  the  widow  and  children  of 

life  was  determined  to  be  taken  away,  he  denouncod  Jef-  sir  Thomas,  out  of  the  estates  of  his  persecutors ;  but  the 

frejs  with  the  appalling  words—**  My  blood  be  upon  your  bill  was  lost,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  eren  bis 

bead  !*'    "  Let  it,*"  said  the  hardened  dicUtor  of  injostice,  attainder  was  revoncd. — Woolrych^s  life  of  Jefireys. 
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was  brought  to  a  trial.  In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpation,  by  which  the  prisoner 
is  sufiered,  before  his  trial,  to  prove  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  This  was  prayed  by  that 
gentleman,  who  had  full  proofs  of  his  being  elsewhere,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place, 
at  that  time.  But  that  is  a  fiftYOur  which  the  court  may  grant,  or  not :  so  that  was  denied 
him.  The  first  witness  that  was  examined  at  his  trial  began  with  a  general  story  :  and  when 
he  came  to  that,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  concerned,  Campbell  charged  him  to  look  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  to  consider  well  what  he  was  to  say  of  him ;  for  he  took  God  to  witness,  he 
never  s$bw  his  face  before,  as  fiEu*  as  he  could  remember.  Upon  that  the  witness  was  struck, 
and  stopped ;  and  said,  he  could  say  nothing  of  him.  The  earl  of  Perth  was  then  justice- 
general,  and  offered  to  lead  him  into  his  story.  But  the  jury  stopped  that ;  and  said,  that 
he  upon  his  oath  had  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  afl;cr  that  they 
could  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  that  he  might  say.  Upon  which  some  sharp  words  passed 
between  lord  Perth  and  them,  in  which  he  shewed  how  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  justice  and 
innocent  blood  to  his  ambition.  And  that  was  yet  grosser  in  this  case,  because  his  brother 
was  promised  that  gentleman's  estate,  when  it  should  be  confiscated.  The  second  witness 
said  nothing,  but  seemed  confounded :  so  Campbell  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  but  was  still 
kept  in  prison.  These  witnesses  were  again  examined  before  the  council :  and  they  adhered 
to  their  first  deposition  against  the  prisoner.  The  law  in  Scotland  is  very  severe  against 
fiilse  witnesses,  and  treats  them  as  felons :  but  the  government  there  would  not  discourage 
such  practices ;  of  which,  when  they  should  be  more  lucky,  they  intended  to  make  good  use. 
The  circuits  went  round  the  country,  as  was  directed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  former  year. 
Those  who  were  most  guilty  compounded  the  matter,  and  paid  liberally  to  a  creature  of 
the  lord  chancellor's,  that  their  names  might  be  left  out  of  the  citations.  Others  took  the 
test,  and  that  freed  them  from  all  further  trouble.  They  said  openly,  that  it  was  against 
their  conscience ;  but  they  saw  they  could  not  live  in  Scotland  unless  they  took  it.  Others 
observed,  that  the  severity  which  the  presbyterians  formerly  had  used,  forcing  all  people  to 
take  their  covenant,  was  now  returned  back  on  them  in  this  test,  that  they  were  thus  forced 
to  take. 

In  the  mean  while  a  great  breach  was  formed,  and  appeared  on  all  occasions,  between  the 
earis  of  Aberdeen  and  Queensbury.  The  latter  was  very  exact  in  his  payments,  both  of  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  pensions ;  so  his  party  became  the  strongest.  Lord  Aberdeen's  method 
was  this :  he  wrote  up  letters  to  the  duke  of  all  afiairs,  and  offered  expedients,  which  he  pre- 
tended were  concerted  at  Edinburgh ;  and  sent  with  them  the  draughts  of  such  letters  as  he 
desired  should  be  sent  down  from  the  king.  But  these  expedients  were  not  concerted,  as  he 
said ;  they  were  only  his  own  conceits.  Lord  Queensbury,  offended  with  this,  let  the  duke 
understand  how  he  had  been  deceived.  So  an  order  was  sent  down,  that  all  expedients 
should  be  concerted  by  a  junto,  consisting  of  lord  Queensbur3r's  creatures.  Lord  Aberdeen 
saw  that  by  this  he  came  to  signify  little :  and  seeing  he  was  losing  ground  at  court,  he 
intended  to  recover  himself  a  little  with  the  people.  So  he  resolved  for  the  future  to  keep 
to  the  law,  and  not  to  go  beyond  it.  And  such  was  the  fiiry  of  that  time,  that  this  was 
called  moderation  and  popularity.  The  churches  were  now  aU  well  kept  by  the  men ;  but 
their  wives  not  being  named  in  the  act  of  parliament,  none  of  them  went  to  church.  The 
matter  was  laid  before  the  council;  and  a  debate  arose  upon  it,  whether  man  and  wife 
making  one  person  in  law,  husbands  should  not  be  fined  for  their  wives'  offence,  as  well  as 
for  their  own.  Lord  Aberdeen  stood  upon  this,  that  the  act  did  not  mention  the  wives :  it 
did  indeed  make  the  husbands  liable  to  a  fine,  if  their  wives  went  to  conventicles ;  for  they 
bad  it  in  their  power  to  restrain  them  :  and  since  the  law  provided  in  the  one  case,  that  the 
husband  shonld  suffer  for  his  wife's  fault,  but  had  made  no  provision  in  the  other  case,  as 
to  their  going  to  church,  he  thought  the  fining  them  on  that  account  could  not  be  legally 
done.  Lord  Queensbury  was  for  every  thing  that  would  bring  money  into  the  treasury :  so, 
since  in  those  parts,  the  ladies  had  for  many  years  withdrawn  wholly  from  the  churches,  hn 
reckoned  the  setting  fines  on  their  husbands  to  the  rigour,  would  make  all  the  estates  of  the 
country  be  at  mercy ;  for  the  selling  them  outright  would  not  have  answered  this  demand, 
for  the  offences  of  so  many  years.  The  earl  of  Perth  struck  in  with  this,  and  seemed  to  set 
it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  the  presbyterians  could  not  be  governed,  but  with  the  extremity  of 
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rigour ;  and  that  they  were  iireooncilable  enemies  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  that  thonv 
fore  thej  ought  to  be  extirpated.  The  minintry  in  Scotland  being  thus  divided,  they  referred 
the  decision  of  the  point  to  the  king :  and  lord  Perth  came  up  to  have  his  resolution  upon  it. 
The  king  determined  against  the  ladies,  which  was  thought  rery  indecent ;  for  in  dubious 
cases  the  nobleness  of  a  prince's  temper  should  always  turn  him  to  the  merciful  side.  This 
was  the  less  expected  firom  the  king,  who  had  all  his  life  time  expressed  as  great  a  neglect  of 
women's  consciences,  as  regard  for  their  persons. 

But  to  do  him  right,  he  was  determined  to  it  by  the  duke ;  who  since  the  breaking  out  oi 
the  plot  had  got  the  whole  management  of  affiurs,  English  as  well  as  Scotch,  into  his  hands. 
Scotland  was  so  entirely  in  his  dependance,  that  the  king  would  seldom  ask  what  the  papers 
imported,  which  the  duke  brought  to  be  s^ed  by  him.  In  England,  the  application  and 
dependance  was  risibly  on  the  duke.  The  king  had  scarcely  company  about  him  to  entertaia 
him,  when  the  duke's  levees  and  couchees  were  so  crowded,  that  the  anti-chamberB  were  full. 
The  king  walked  about  with  a  small  train  of  the  necessary  attendants,  when  the  duke  had  a 
vast  following :  which  drew  a  lively  reflection  irom  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit  *.  He  said, 
the  house  of  commons  had  resolved  that  the  duke  should  not  reign  after  the  king's  death : 
but  the  king  in  opposition  to  them  was  resolved  he  should  reign  even  during  his  life.  The 
breach  grew  to  that  hei^t  between  lord  Aberdeen  and  lord  Queensbury,  that  both  were 
called  up  to  give  an  account  of  it.  It  ended  in  dismissing  lord  Aberdeen,  and  making  lord 
Perth  chancellor,  to  which  he  had  been  long  aspiring  in  a  most  indecent  manner.  He  saw 
into  the  duke's  temper,  that  his  spirit  was  turned  to  an  unrelenting  severity :  for  this  had 
appeared  very  indecently  in  Scotland. 

When  any  are  to  be  struck  in  the  boots,  it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  council ;  and 
upon  that  occasion  almost  all  offer  to  run  away.  The  si^t  is  so  dreadful,  that  without  an 
order  restraining  suck  «  number  to  stay,  the  Ixwrd  would  be  forsaken.  But  the  duke,  while 
he  had  been  in  Scotland,  was  so  fieur  ^m  withdrawing,  that  he  looked  on  all  the  while  with 
an  unmoved  indifference,  and  with  an  attention,  as  if  he  had  been  to  look  on  some  curious 
experiment.  This  gave  a  terrible  idea  of  him  to  all  that  observed  it,  as  of  a  man  that  had  no 
bowels  nor  humanity  in  him.  Lord  Perth,  observing  this,  resolved  to  let  him  see  how  well 
qualified  he  was  to  be  an  inquisitor-general.  The  rule  about  the  boots  in  Scotland  was,  that 
upon  one  witness,  and  presumptions,  both  together,  the  question  might  be  given ;  but  it  was 
never  known  to  be  twice  given,  or  that  any  other  spedes  of  torture,  besides  the  boots,  might 
be  used  at  pleasure.  lu  the  court  of  inquisition  they  do  upon  suspicion,  or  if  a  man  refuses 
to  answer  upon  oath,  as  he  is  required,  give  him  the  torture ;  and  repeat  it,  or  vary  it,  as 
often  as  they  think  fit;  and  do  not  give  over  till  they  have  got  out  of  their  mangled 
prisoners,  all  that  they  have  a  mind  to  know  from  them. 

This  lord  Perth  resolved  to  make  his  pattern,  and  was  a  little  too  early  in  letting  the 
world  see,  what  a  government  we  were  to  expect,  under  the  influenoe  of  a  prince  of  that  rdi- 
gion.  So,  upon  his  going  to  Scotland,  one  Spence,  who  was  a  servant  of  lord  Argyle's,  and 
was  taken  up  at  London,  only  upon  suspicion,  and  sent  down  to  Scotland,  was  required  to 
take  an  oath,  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  should  be  put  to  him.  This  was  done  in  direct 
contradiction  to  an  express  law,  against  obliging  men  to  swear,  timt  tiiey  will  answer  mper 
inqtUrendis,  Spence  likewise  said,  that  he  himself  might  be  concerned  in  what  he  might 
know :  and  it  was  against  a  very  universal  law,  that  excused  all  men  from  swearing  against 
themselves,  to  force  him  to  take  such  an  oath.  So  he  was  struck  in  the  boots,  and  continued 
firm  in  his  refusal.  Then  a  new  species  of  torture  was  invented :  he  was  kept  from  sleep 
eight  or  nine  nights.  They  grew  weary  of  managing  this.  So  a  third  species  was  invented : 
Httle  screws  of  steel  were  made  use  o^  that  screwed  the  thumbs  with  so  exquirite  a  torment, 
that  he  sunk  under  this ;  for  lord  Perth  told  him,  they  would  screw  every  joint  of  his  whole 
body,  one  after  another,  tiH  he  took  the  oath.  Yet  such  was  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of 
this  poor  man,  that  even  in  thai  extremity  he  capitidated,  that  no  new  questions  should  be 
put  to  him,  but  those  already  agreed  on ;  and  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  be  a  witness 
against  any  perMm,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  pardoned ;  so  all  he  could  tell  tliem  was, 

*  In  hit  ''  Maid's  Tragc<lr.**    See  kit  weeks,  edmoo  1098  and  prabce. 
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wbo  were  lord  Argyle's  oorrespondents.  The  chief  of  them  was  Holmea  at  London,  to  whom 
lord  Argyle  wrote  in  a  cypher,  that  had  a  peculiar  curioeity  in  it :  a  double  key  was  neces- 
sary ;  the  one  was,  to  shew  the  way  of  placing  the  words  or  cypher,  in  an  order  very  different 
from  thai  in  which  they  lay  in  the  paper :  the  other  was,  the  key  of  the  C3rpher8  themselves, 
which  was  found  among  Hohnes's  papers,  when  he  absconded.  Spence  knew  only  the  first 
of  these :  but  he  putting  all  in  'its  true  order,  then  by  the  other  key  they  were  deci- 
phered. In  these  it  appeared,  what  Argyle  had  demanded,  and  what  he  undertook  to  do 
upon  the  granting  his  demands :  but  none  of  his  letters  spoke  any  thing  of  any  agreement 
tlien  made  *. 

When  the  torture  had  this  effect  on  Spence,  they  offered  the  same  oath  to  Oarstairs ;  and, 
upon  his  refusing  to  take  it,  they  put  his  thumbs  in  the  screws,  and  drew  them  so  hard, 
that  as  they  put  him  to  extreme  torture,  so  they  could  not  unscrew  them,  till  the  smith  that 
made  them  was  brought  with  his  tools  to  take  them  off.  So  he  confessed  aU  he  knew, 
which  amounted  to  little  more  than  some  discourses  of  taking  off  the  duke ;  to  which  he 
said  that  he  answered,  his  principles  could  not  come  up  to  that :  yet  in  this  he,  who  wad  a 
preacher  among  them,  was  highly  to  blame,  for  not  revealing  such  black  propositions ;  though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  discover  any  thing  that  is  said  in  confi- 
dence :  and  therefore  I  saved  myself  out  of  those  difficulties,  by  saying  to  all  my  friends,  that 
I  would  not  be  involved  in  any  such  confidence ;  for  as  long  as  I  thought  our  circumstances 
were  such,  that  resistance  was  not  lawful,  I  thought  the  concealing  any  design  in  order  to  it, 
was  likewise  unlawfid :  and  by  this  means  I  had  preserved  myself.  But  GarstairB  had  at 
this  time  some  secrets  of  great  consequence  from  Holland,  trusted  to  him  by  Fagel,  of  which 
they  had  no  suspicion ;  and  so  they  asked  him  no  questions  about  them.  Yet  Fagel  saw  by 
that,  as  he  himself  told  me,  how  faithful  Oarstairs  was,  since  he  could  have  saved  himself 
from  torture,  and  merited  highly,  if  he  had  discorered  them.  And  this  was  the  foundation 
of  his  favour  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  of  the  great  confidence  he  put  in  him  to  his 
death  f. 

Upon  what  was  thus  screwed  out  of  these  two  persons,  the  earl  of  Tarras,  who  had 
married  the  duchess  of  Monmouth's  elder  sister,  and  six  or  seven  gentlemen  of  quality, 
were  clapped  up.  The  ministers  of  state  were  still  most  earnestly  set  on  Baillie's  destruc- 
tion ;  though  he  was  now  in  so  languishing  a  state,  occasioned  chiefly  By  the  bad  usage  he 
met  with  in  prison,  that  if  his  death  would  have  satisfied  the  malice  of  the  court,  that  seemed 
to  be  vety  near :  but  they  knew  how  acceptable  a  sacrifice  his  dying  in  a  more  violent  way 
would  prove.  So  they  continued  even  in  that  extremity  to  use  him  barbarously.  They 
were  alsd  trying  what  could  be  drawn  from  those  gentlemen  against  him.  Tarras  had 
married  his  niece,  who  was  his  second  wife.  So  they  concluded  that  their  confidence  was 
entire.  Baillie's  illness  increased  daily ;  and  his  wife  prayed  for  leave  to  attend  on  him ;  and, 
if  they  feared  an  escape,  she  was  willing  to  be  put  in  irons :  but  that  was  denied.  Nor 
would  they  suffer  his  daughter,  a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  to  attend  him,  even  when  he  wab 
w>  low,  that  it  was  not  probable  he  could  live  many  weeks,  his  legs  being  much  swelled. 
But  upon  these  examinations  a  new  method  of  proceeding  against  him  was  taken.  An  accu- 
sation vfBs  sent  him,  not  in  the  form  of  an  indictment,  nor  grounded  on  any  law,  but  on  a 
letter  of  the  king's,  in  which  he  charged  him  not  only  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise  rebellion,  but 
for  being  engaged  in  the  Rye-plot ;  of  all  which  be  was  now  required  to  purge  himself  by 
oath,  oUierwise  the  council  would  hold  him  guilty  of  it,  and  proceed  accordingly.  He  was 
not,  as  they  said,  now  in  a  criminal  court  upon  his  life,  but  before  the  council,  who  did  only 
fine  and  imprison.  It  was  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  say,  that  by  no  law,  unless  it  was  in  a 
court  of  inquisition,  a  man  could  be  required  to  swear  against  himself,  the  temptation  tn 

*  Lord  PomitBiiilwU  in  his  **  Diirr,**  onder  tbe  dat«  of  the  oude,Mid  ^ms  raoMBBieBded  for  m  retnltrion.**  This 

Angiut  32,  1G84,  sayi,  *'  Mr.  William  Spence  to  avoid  work  aflforda  very  valuable  information  relat^Te  to  pubiic 

fiirdier  torture,  deciphered  A]|^le*«  letters,  and  agrees  mrith  af&irs  during  the  era  of  Burnet,  and  fully  sustains  his 

Ho1mes*s  deeUuratSon,  that  Argyle  and  Loudon,  Dalrymple  statements. 

«f  StaniSy  air  John  CoehniM  and  others,  bad  formed  a        f  1^  ^***  ^^-  WilUam  Oarstairs,  son  of  a  prrsby. 

design  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Scotland ;  and  that  (here  teriaa  minister  at  Glaigow..~Fiyuntainbairs  Diary,  and 

were  three  keys  to  the  said  letters,  whereof  Mrs.  Oarstairs  M*Oonnick*s  ''  Life  of  Oarstairs.** 
had  twoy  nnd  Hoiuies  a  third,  &e.    Bpcnee  got  the  liberty 
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perjury  being  80  strong,  when  self-preservation  was  in  the  case,  that  it  seemed  against  all  law 
and  religion  to  lay  such  a  snare  in  a  man's  way.  But  to  answer  all  this,  it  was  pretended  he 
was  not  now  on  his  life,  and  that  whatsoever  he  confessed  was  not  to  be  made  use  of  against 
his  life ;  as  if  the  ruin  of  his  family,  which  consisted  of  nine  children,  and  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, were  not  more  terrible,  especially  to  one  so  near  his  end  as  he  was,  than  death  itself. 
But  he  had  to  do  with  inexorable  men :  so  he  was  required  to  take  this  oath  within  two 
days.  And  by  that  time,  he  not  being  able  to  appear  before  the  council,  a  committee  of 
council  was  sent  to  tender  him  the  oath,  and  to  take  his  examination.  He  told  them,  he  was 
not  able  to  speak  by  reason  of  the  low  state  of  his  health,  which  appeared  very  evidently  to 
them  :  for  he  had  almost  died  while  they  were  with  him.  He  in  general  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  his  abhorrence  of  all  designs  against  the  king^s  or  the  duke's  life :  for  the  other 
interrogatories,  he  desired  they  might  be  left  with  him,  and  he  would  consider  them.  Hiey 
persisted  to  require  him  to  take  his  oath :  but  he  as  firmly  refused  it.  So,  upon  their  report, 
the  council  construed  this  refusal  to  be  a  confession,  and  fined  him  6,000/.,  and  ordered  him 
to  lie  still  in  prison  till  it  was  paid.  After  this  it  was  thought  that  this  matter  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  this  was  a  final  sentence  : .  but  he  was  still  kept  shut  up,  and  denied  all  attend- 
ance or  assistance.  He  seemed  all  the  while  so  composed,  and  even  so  cheerful,  that  his 
behaviour  looked  like  the  reviving  of  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  of  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans, 
or  rather  of  the  primitive  CJhristians,  and  first  martyrs  in  those  best  days  of  the  church. 
But  the  duke  was  not  satisfied  with  all  this.  So  the  ministry  applied  their  arts  to  Tanas, 
and  the  other  prisoners,  threatening  them  with  all  the  extremities  of  misery,  if  they  would 
not  witness  treasonable  matter  against  Baillie.  They  also  practised  on  their  wives,  and 
frightening  them,  set  them  on  their  husbands.  In  conclusion,  they  gained  what  had  been 
so  much  laboured.  Tarras,  and  one  Murray,  of  Philipshaugh,  did  depose  some  discourses, 
that  Baillie  had  with  them  before  he  went  up  to  London,'  disposing  them  to  a  rebellion.  In 
these  they  swelled  up  the  matter  beyond  the  truth.  Yet  all  did  not  amount  to  a  full  prool 
So  the  ministers,  being  afraid  that  a  jury  might  not  be  so  easy  as  they  expected,  ordered 
Carstairs's  confession  to  be  read  in  court,  not  as  an  evidence,  (for  that  had  been  promised 
him  should  not  be  done,)  but  as  that  which  would  fully  satisfy  the  jury,  and  dispose  them 
to  believe  the  witnesses.  So  Baillie  was  hurried  on  to  a  trial.  And  upon  the  evidence  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  executed  that  same  day :  so  afraid  they  were  lest 
death  should  be  too  quick  for  them.  He  was  veiy  little  disturbed  at  all  this :  his  languish- 
ing in  so  solitary  a  manner  made  death  a  very  acceptable  deliverance  to  him.  He  in  his 
last  speech  shewed,  that  in  several  particulars  the  witnesses  had  wronged  him :  he  still 
denied  all  knowledge  of  any  dengn  against  the  king's  life,  or  the  duke's ;  and  denied  any  plot 
against  the  government :  he  thought  it  was  lawful  for  subjects,  being  under  such  pressures, 
to  try  how  tiiey  might  be  relieved  firom  them  :  and  their  design  never  went  further ;  but  he 
would  enter  into  no  particulars.  Thus  a  learned  and  a  worthy  gentleman,  after  twenty 
months'  hard  usage,  was  brought  to  such  a  death,  in  a  way  so  full  in  aU  the  steps  of  it  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  inquisition,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think,  that  the  methods 
taken  in  it,  were  suggested  by  one  well  studied,  if  not  practised  in  them.  The  only  excuse 
that  was  ever  pretended  for  this  infamous  prosecution  was,  that  they  were  sure  he  was 
guilty ;  and  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  negociation  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  trusted 
to  him ;  and  that,  since  he  would  not  discover  it,  all  methods  might  be  taken  to  destroy 
him :  not  considering  what  a  precedent  they  made  on  this  occasion,  by  which,  if  men  were 
once  possessed  of  an  ill  opinion  of  a  man,  they  were  to  spare  neither  artifice  nor  violence,  but 
to  hunt  him  down  by  any  means.  I  have  been  perhaps  too  long  in  this  particular,  but  the 
case  was  so  singular,  and  my  relation  to  the  person  was  so  near,  and  my  value  for  him  was  so 
great,  that  I  hope  I  need  make  no  apology  for  it. 

In  this  I  saw  how  ambition  could  corrupt  one  of  the  best  tempered  men  that  I  had  ever 
known :  I  mean  lord  Perth,  who  for  above  ten  years  together  seemed  to  me  incapable  of  an 
immoral  or  cruel  action,  and  yet  was  now  deeply  engaged  in  the  foulest  and  blackest  of 
crimes.  I  had  not  now  seen  him  for  two  years ;  but  I  hoped,  that  still  some  good  impres- 
sions had  been  left  in  him :  and  now,  when  ho  eame  to  London  to  be  made  lord  chancellor, 
I  had  a  very  earnest  message  from  him,  desiring  by  my  means  to  see  Leighton.     I  thought, 
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that  angelical  man  might  have  awakened  in  him  some  of  those  good  principle  which  he 
seemed  once  to  have  had,  and  which  were  now  totally  extinguished  in  him.  I  wrote  so 
^^amestly  to  Leighton,  that  he  came  to  London.  Upon  his  coming  to  me,  I  was  amazed  to 
see  him  at  above  serenty  look  so  fresh  and  well,  thai  age  seemed  as  it  were  to  stand  still 
with  him :  his  hair  was  still  black,  and  all  his  motions  were  lively  :  he  had  the  same  quick- 
ness of  thought,  and  strength  of  memory ;  but  above  all,  the  same  heat  and  life  of  devotion, 
that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him.  When  I  took  notice  to  him,  upon  my  first  seeing  him,  how 
well  he  looked,  he  told  me,  he  was  very  near  his  end  for  all  that ;  and  his  work  and  journey 
both  were  now  almost  done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  great  impression  on  me.  He 
was  the  next  day  taken  with  an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  with  a  cold  and  with  stitches, 
which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  speech  and  sense  went  away  of  a  sudden :  and 
he  continued  panting  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  died  without  pangs  or  convulsions.  I 
was  by  him  all  the  while.  Thus  I  lost  him,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  chief  guide 
of  my  whole  life.  He  had  lived  ten  years  in  Sussex,  in  great  privacy,  dividing  his  time 
wholly  between  study  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good :  for  in  the  parish  where  he 
lived,  and  in  the  parishes  round  about,  he  was  always  employed  in  preaching,  and  in  reading 
prayers.  He  distributed  all  he  had  in  charities,  choosing  rather  to  have  it  go  through  other 
people's  hands  than  his  own :  for  I  was  his  almoner  in  London.  He  had  gathered  a  well 
chosen  library  of  curious,  as  well  as  useful  books ;  which  he  left  to  the  diocess  of  Dunblane, 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy  there,  that  country  being  ill  provided  with  books.  He  lamented 
oft  to  me  the  stupidity  that  he  observed  among  the  commons  of  England,  who  seemed  to  be 
much  more  insensible  in  the  matters  of  religion,  than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.  He 
retained  still  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland ;  and  if  he  had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing 
good  there,  he  would  have  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the  short  time  that  the 
afiairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  handd^  that  duke  had  been  possessed  with 
such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved  the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go,  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotland,  if  he  would  not  engage  in  a  bishopric  there.  But  that  fell  with  that  duke's  credit. 
He  was  in  his  last  years  turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  popery  than  I  had  imagined  a 
man  of  his  temper,  and  of  his  largeness  in  point  of  opinion,  was  capable  of.  He  spoke  of  the 
corruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of  the  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  vrith  an 
extraordinary  concern ;  and  lamented  the  shameful  advances  that  we  seemed  to  be  making 
towards  popery.  He  did  this  with  a  tenderness,  and  an  edge,  that  I  did  not  expect  from  so 
recluse  and  mortified  a  man.  He  looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in,  vrith 
very  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneasy  at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it 
was  the  best  constituted  church  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  was  truly  so,  with  relation  to 
the  doctrine,  the  worship,  and  the  main  part  of  our  government.  But  as  to  the  administra- 
tion, both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought  we  looked  like  a  fair  carcase  of  a 
body  without  a  spirit ;  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and  that  laboriousness  in  the 
clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his  death.  He  used  often  to  say,  that  if  he 
were  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  it  looked  like  a  pilgrim's  going  home, 
to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  confusion  in  it. 
He  added,  that  the  officious  tenderness  and  care  of  friends  v^as  an  entanglement  to  a  dying 
man ;  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those  that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place, 
would  give  less  disturbance.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired ;  for  he  died  at  the  BeU  inn^ 
in  Warwick-lane.  Another  circumstance  was,  that  while  he  was  bishop  in  Scotland,  he 
took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased  to  pay  him :  so  that  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  which 
was  raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his  affairs  there :  and  the  last  payment 
that  he  oould  expect  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  six  weeks  before  his  death : 
so  that  his  provision  and  journey  failed  both  at  once.  And  thus  in  the  several  parts  of 
this  history,  I  have  given  a  very  particular  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  this  apostolical 
man ;  whose  life  I  would  have  written,  if  I  had  not  found  proper  places  to  bring  the  most 
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material  parts  of  it  within  this  work.    I  reckon  that  I  owed  this  to  that  perfect  friendahip 
and  &therly  care,  with  which  he  had  always  treated  me. 

The  mentioning  his  death  leads  me  to  name  some  other  dergymen  of  note,  that  died  in 
this  and  in  the  former  year.  Burnet  died  in  Scotland :  and  Boss,  a  poor,  ignorant,  worth- 
less man,  but  in  whom  obedience  and  fury  were  so  eminent,  that  these  supplied  all  other 
defects,  was  raised  to  be  the  primate  of  that  church  :  which  was  indeed  a  sad  omen,  as  well 
as  a  step  to  its  fall  and  ruin.  Sterne,  archbishop  of  York,  died  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age :  he  was  a  sour,  ill  tempered  man,  and  minded  chiefly  the  enriching  his  family.  He  was 
suspected  of  popery,  because  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  compliant  in  aU  things  to  the  court, 
and  was  very  zealous  for  the  duke.  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester,  succeeded  him,  a  man  of 
more  spirit  than  discretion,  and  an  excellent  preacher,  but  of  a  free  conyersation,  which  laid 
him  open  to  much  censure  in  a  yicious  court.  And  indeed  be  proved  a  much  better  arch- 
bishop than  he  had  been  a  bishop  *.  Gunning,  of  Ely,  died  this  summer,  a  man  of  great 
reading :  he  had  in  him  all  the  subtilty,  and  the  disputing  humour  of  a  schoolman :  and  he 
studied  to  infuse  that  into  all  those  who  were  formed  by  him.  He  was  strict  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life :  but  was  a  dry  man,  and  much  inclined  to  superstition.  He  had  a  great 
confusion  of  things  in  his  head,  and  could  bring  nothing  into  method ;  so  that  he  was  a  dark 
and  perplexed  preacher.  His  sermons  were  full  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers.  Yet  many  of  the  ladies  of  a  high  form  loved  to  hear  him  preach ;  wUch  the 
king  used  to  say,  was  because  they  did  not  understand  him.  Turner  succeeded  him.  He 
had  been  long  in  the  duke's  family,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  him.  He  was  a  sincere 
and  good-natured  man,  of  too  quick  an  imagination,  and  too  defective  a  judgment.  He  was 
but  moderately  learned,  having  conversed  more  with  men  than  with  books :  and  so  he  was 
not  able  to  do  the  duke  great  service.  But  he  was  so  zealous  for  his  succession,  tliat  this 
raised  him  high  upon  no  great  stock  of  sufficiency.  Old  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  died 
this  winter,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  very  eminent 
man,  zealous  against  popery,  and  yet  a  great  enemy  to  the  dissenters ;  he  was  considerably 
learned,  and  had  a  great  vivacity  of  thought :  but  he  was  too  soon  provoked,  and  too  little 
master  of  himself  upon  those  occasions.  Mew,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  succeeded  him : 
he  had  been  a  captain  during  the  wars,  and  had  been  Middleton's  secretary,  when  he  was 
sent  to  command  the  insurrection,  that  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  made  for  the  king  in  fifty- 
three.  After  that  he  came  into  orders ;  and,  though  he  knew  very  Uttle  of  divinity,  or  of 
any  other  learning,  and  was  weak  to  a  childish  degree,  yet  obsequiousness  and  zeal  raised 
him  through  several  steps  to  this  great  see.  Ken  succeeded  him  in  Bath  and  WeUs ;  a  man  of 
an  ascetic  course  of  life,  and  yet  of  a  very  lively  temper,  but  too  hot  and  sudden.    He  had  a 

*  Dr.  Richard  Steme  ^ras  bom  at  Mansfield,  in  Not.  During  the  civil  contest  he  took  arms  in  support  9f  the 

tinghamshire,  during  the  year  1596.     He  was  of  Trinity  royal  cause,  and  was  aeverely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 

and  Bonnet  oollegea,  Cambridge.      He  became  chaplain  Manton  Moor,  and  in  the  siego  of  Yoric.     When  itiiat. 

to  archbiib<^  Land,  and  master  of  Jeaus  Colkge  in  1633.  anco  became  of  no  arail,  he  returned  to  oollega,  bnt  waa 

Being  very  active  in  sending  tlie  plate  of  the  university  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  in  1648.     At  the 

to  Charles  the  First,  to  support  him  during  the  civil  Restoration  he  was  mode  a  canon  of  Christchnrch ;  in  1660, 

struggle,  Cromwell  seized  and  imprisoned  him,  and  others,  bishop  of  Rochester;  in  1675,  lord  b%h  almoner;  and  ia 

finally  tending  them  on  board  ship,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  1683,  aicbbiabop  of  Canterbury ;  but  this  laal  preferment 

said,  of  selling  them  as  slaves ;  but  this  is  hardly  credible.  ,  he  enjoyed  only  for  a  brief  period.   He  was  most  culpably 

He  kept  a  school  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  at  an  inn  in  a  bed  not  freed  from  the 

restored  to  his  mastership,  and  made  bishop  of  Carlisle,  conti^on  of  small-poz  ;  wfth  this  ^seaae  be  was  infected, 

and  finally  archbishop  of  York.    He  published  seven!  and  died  in  1686.     AU  authorities  unite  in  pmiMB«  bia 

works ;  had  a  share  io  preparing  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and  eloquence,  both  as  a  preacher  and  debater ;  and  Burnet  ia 

Sn  revising  the  lituigy.     A  correspondent  of  the  earl  of  too  cold  in  his  praise,  seeming  as  if  resolved  not  to  comr 

Strafford  describes  him  as  **  a  solid  scholar,  who  first  mend,  yet  without  anything  speeifle  to  blame.     The  high 

aommod  up  the  3600  faults  that  were  in  our  printed  character  given  him  by  air  William  TramboU  is  in  print, 

bibles.**    He  once  had  the  reputation  of  beii^  the  author  as  is  that  by  another  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Sprat :  the  latter 

of  the  **  Whole  Duty  of  Man ;  '*  but  this  has  now  been  says  of  him,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  **  in  him  we  lost  the 

ascribed  with  more  certainty  to  lady  PBckington.-~-Straf-  greatest  abilities,  the  most  useful  conversation,  the  moat 

fold  Papers ;  Le  Neve's  Bishops ;  Matters*s  Hiat.  ef  C.  C.  C.  faithful  friendship,  and  one  who  had  a  miod  that  ptacUeed 

Cambridge.  the  best  virtues  itself,  and  a  wit  that  was  best  able  to 

Dr.  John  Dolben  was  a  native  of  Stonwick,  Northamp-  recommend  them  to  others.** — ^Kippis*s  Biog.  Briunniea^ 

tonshire,  where  he  wss  bom  in  1625.     His  education  wu  Grainger,  &e. 
conducted  at  Westminster,  and  Christ-church,  Qadbrd. 
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y&rj  edifying  way  of  preadiing;  but  it  was  more  apt  to  moYe  the  paasions,  than  to  Instract ; 
so  that  hia  sennons  were  rather  beautifdl  than  solid ;  yet  his  way  in  them  was  very  taking. 
The  king  seemed  fond  of  him ;  and  by  him,  and  Turner,  the  papists  hoped,  that  great  pro- 
gress might  be  made  in  gaining,  or  at  least  deluding  the  clergy.  It  was  observed,  that  all 
the  men  in  &vour  among  the  cleigy  were  unmarried ;  from  whom,  they  hoped,  they  might 
more  probably  promise  themselves  a  disposition  to  come  over  to  them  *. 

The  prosecution  of  the  dissenters  was  carried  very  high  all  this  year ;  they  were  not  only 
proceeded  against  for  going  to  conventicles,  but  for  not  going  to  church,  and  for  not  receiving 
tiie  sacrament ;  the  laws  made  against  papists  with  relation  to  those  particulars  being  now 
applied  to  them.  Many  were  excommunicated,  and  ruined  by  the  prosecutions.  The  earl 
of  Danby,  for  all  his  severity  against  lord  Shaftesbury,  for  moving  in  the  King's  Bench  to 
be  bailed,  though  committed  by  the  lords  only  for  a  contempt,  yet  had  been  forced  to  move 
often  for  his  being  let  out  upon  bail.  It  was  certainly  a  very  great  hardship  that  he  lay 
under ;  for  he  had  been  now  five  years  in  the  Tower :  and  three  parliaments  had  sat.  The 
two  last  had  not  mentioned  him ;  and  now  a  parliament  seemed  out  of  sight.  Yet,  though 
he  offered  a  very  long  and  learned  argument  for  their  bailing  him,  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  even  Saunders  himself,  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  it.  But  Jefftejs  was  bolder ;  so  he 
bailed  him :  and  upon  the  same  grounds  all  the  popish  lords  were  also  bailed.  Oates  was 
prosecuted  at  the  duke'*s  suit  for  scandalous  words :  rogue  and  traitor  were  very  freely 
bestowed  on  the  duke  by  him :  so  100,000/.  was  given,  which  shut  him  up  in  a  perpetual 
imprisonment,  till  they  saw  a  fit  opportunity  to  carry  matters  further  against  him  f .     The 

*  Dr.  Peter  Ghinning  vm  born  at  Hoo,  in  Kent,  during  croft,  and  the  rest  of  the  deprived   BiBhope,'*  is  worth 

the  Tear  1613.     His  education  was  pursued  at  the  Canter-  notice  as  a  piece  of  contemporary  histor/.     He  died  in 

bury  free  school, and  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  but  being  1700 — Wood*s  Athens Oxon. 

peiseeated  there  as  a  loyalistf  he,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Bar.         Dr.  Peter  Mews,  or  Meauz,  was  of  a  more  secommo- 

row,  eame  to  Oxford  in  1 644,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  dating  conscience  than  his  contemporary  last  mentioned. 

At  tho  Restoration  he  was  instituted  regius  professor  of  He  fought  for  Charles  the  First ;  appeared  in  arms  for 

dirinity,  and  master  of  St.  John^s,  Cambridge,  upon  the  James  the  Second;  atd  finally  adhered  to  William  the 

ejection  of  Dr.  Tuckney,  to  whom,  however,  he  gene-  Third.     He  was  bom  at  Purse  Canndell,  Dorsetshire,  in 

lottsly  allowed  a  life  annuity.   In  1669  he  was  enthroned  the  year  1619;  passed  tfarongh  the  discipline  of  merchant 

bishop  of  Chichester ;  and  in  1 674>  bishop  of  Ely.     The  tailor's,  and  St.  John*s,  Oxford ;  lived  many  years  in 

doctor  was  handsome  in  his  person,  and  graceful,  which  exile  during  the  interregnum  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

will  perhaps  account  for  the  admiration  he  won  from  the  became  successively  ine  diocesan  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 

eoort  ladies,  without  Ubelling  their  understandings.     He  Winchester.     Wood  says,  he  was  '*  much  beloved  atad 

was  deeply  versed  in  the  scriptures*  so  as  to  be  hardly  admiredforhishospitality,generosity,  justice,  and  frequent 

excelled  as  a  textuary;  and  this,  aided  by  an  enlai^^  preaching.'*     He  died  in  1706. — Wood's  Athense  Oxon. ; 

acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history,  made  him  one  of  Grainger,  and  Reresby's  Memoirs. 
the  moat  powerful  opponents  that  the  papists  and  secta-         Dr.  Thomas  Ken  was  the  son  of  a  London  attorney, 

nans  of  his  period  had  to  encounter.     One  aneodote  is  butbom  at  Little  Bcrkham|)stead,  in  Hertfordshire, during 

worth  repeating.     An  enthusiast  had  been  disseminating  the  year  1635.     He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  Hart 

widely  a  prophecy  that  the  end  of  the.  world  would  be  Hall,  and  New  College,  Oxford.     Having  duly  graduated 

within  the  space  of  twelvemonths,  and  his  followers  were  and  held  various  livings,  he  in  1679  was  appointed  chap. 

nnmeroDS.    The  man  had  some  landed  property,  for  which  lain  to  Mary,  princess  of  Orange.     Whilst  in  this  office 

Gunning  offered  him  a  price  equal  to  two  years'  purchase ;  he  compelled  one  of  the  prince's  favourite  officers  to  nian7 

this  was  refused,  and  twenty  required,  which  convinced  his  a  lady  of  her  highnoss's  train,  whom  he  bad  seduced  by 

follewcfs  that  he  did  not  believe  his  own  prediction.—  giving  her  a  contract  of  marriage.     The  prince  is  said  to 

Wood's  Athens  Oxon. ;  Masters's  Hist,  of  G.  C.  C.  Cam-  Itave  been  greatly  offended  with  Ken,  for  being  so  officioos. 

bridge ;  8almon*s  English  Bishops,  &c.  But  Charles  the  Second  was  not  offended  at  his  boldness, 

Dt.  Francis  Turner  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Turner,  when  he  peremptorily  refused  Nell  Gwyn  admittance  to 

dean  of  Canterbury,  by  Maigaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  his  lodgings,  when  the  court  was  at  Winchester.     **  The 

Windebank,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  the  First.  He  was  king's  good  sense  told  him,  though  the  prince  of  Orange's 

a  scholar  of  Winchester,  and  New  College,  Oxford.     He  did  not,  that  if  a  man  is  really  a  Christian,  his  conduct 

was  successively  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York,  master  of  onght  to  be  uniformly  consistent  with  his  character."     In 

St.John*s,dean  of  Wmdsor,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  bishop  1684,  he  became  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  in  1688, 

of  Ely.     He  was  an  onflinching  advocate  of  the  protestant  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  six  other  prelates  for 

cause,  bdng  one  of  the  seven  bishops  imprisoned  by  Jamesthe  petitioning  the  king ;  and  in  1 690  was  deprived  for  refusing 

Second  for  petidoning  that  monarch  against  his  declaration  in  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  the  Third.    Ilis 

favour  of  popery.    He  appears  to  have  been  eqtially  unoom-  writings  and  his  life  fully  entitled  him  to  the  epithet  he 

promising  in  his  opinions  relative  to  hereditary  monarchy,  acquired  of  "•  good  Bishop  Ken.**    Wood  describes  him  as 

for  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  required  at  the  revolution,  greatly  charitable,  very  devout,  and  extremely  obliging  in 

and  consequently  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric.     Finally,  his  demeanour.     Queen  Anne  gave  him  a  pension  of  200/. 

in  1691,  being  accused  of  plotting  to  restore  the  Stuart  a  year. — Life  prefixed  to  his  works;  Wood's  Athenae: 

dj-nasty,  be  thought  it  most  prudent  to  leave  England,  Gniiiger. 

and  a  proclamation  was  issued  fer  his  apprehension.     He         f  The  evidence  adduced  at  this  trial  shews  conclusively 

was  satirized  by  Marvell  in  his  **  Mr.  Smirk,  or  the  Divine  the  violent  temper  and  inflimous  character  of  Oat^s.^ — See 

in  mode.**     His  **  Vindication  of  the  late  archbishop  San-  the  State  Trials. 
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duke  of  Beaufort,  lord  Peterborough,  and  some  others,  brought  actions  of  $eandalum  mag- 
naium  against  those,  who  in  the  time  of  our  pjeat  heat  had  spoken  foul  things  of  them  :  and 
great  damages  were  given  by  obsequious  and  zealous  juries.  An  information  of  a  higher 
nature  was  brought  against  Williams,  who,  though  he  was  a  worthless  man,  yet  was  for  his 
zeal  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  two  last  parliaments.  He  had  licensed 
the  printing  the  votes,  which  had  in  ihem  matters  of  scandal  relating  to  some  lords.  So  an 
information  was  brought  against  him ;  and  he  upon  it  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  This  was  driven  on  purpose  by  the  duke's  party,  to  cut  off  the  thoughts  of  another 
parliament ;  since  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  house  of  commons  could  bear  the 
punishing  the  speaker  for  obeying  their  orders. 

Jenkins  had  now  done  all  the  drudgery  that  the  court  had  occasion  for  from  him  ;  and 
being  capable  to  serve  them  in  nothing  else,  he  yna  dismissed  from  being  secretary  of  state ; 
and  Godolphin,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  succeeded  him.  Another  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  Deering,  dying  at  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Rochester  hoped  to  have 
been  made  lord-treasurer.  He  had  lost  much  ground  with  the  king ;  and  the  whole  court 
hated  him,  by  reason  of  the  stop  of  all  payments,  which  was  chiefly  imputed  to  him.  Lord 
Halifax  and  lord  North  joined  their  interest  to  bring  in  two  other  commissioners  upon  him, 
without  so  much  as  letting  him  know  of  it  till  it  was  resolved  on.  Tliese  were  Thynd  and 
North.  This  last  was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  service  during  his  shrievalry  in  London.  Lord 
Rochester  engaged  both  the  duke  and  the  lady  Portsmouth  to  divert  this,  if  it  was  possible. 
But  the  king  was  not  to  be  shaken.  So  he  resolved  to  quit  the  treasury.  The  earl  of 
Radnor  was  discharged  from  being  lord  president  of  the  council,  where  he  had  for  some 
years  acted  a  very  mean  part,  in  which  he  had  lost  the  character  of  a  steady  cynical  English- 
man, which  he  had  maintained  in  the  former  course  of  his  life.  And  lord  Rochester  was 
made  lord  president ;  which  being  a  post  superior  in  rank,  but  much  inferior  both  in  advan- 
tage and  credit  to  that  he  held  formerly,  drew  a  jest  from  lord  Halifax  that  may  be  worth 
remembering :  he  said,  he  had  heard  of  many  kicked  down  stairs,  but  never  of  any  that 
was  kicked  up  stairs  before.  Godolphin  was  weary  of  the  drudgery  that  lay  on  a  secretary 
of  state.  He  chose  rather  to  be  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury :  and  he  was  made  a 
baron.  The  earl  of  Middleton,  son  to  him  that  had  governed  Scotland,  was  made  secretary 
of  state,  a  man  of  a  generous  temper,  but  without  much  religion,  well  learned,  of  a  good  judg- 
ment, and  a  lively  apprehension  *. 

If  foreign  affiiirs  could  have  awakened  the  king,  the  French  did  enough  this  summer  in 
order  to  it.  Besides  their  pORsessing  themselves  of  Luxemburg,  they  sent  a  fleet  against 
Genoa  upon  no  sort  of  provocation,  but  because  Genoa  would  not  comply  with  some  demands, 
that  were  both  unjust  and  unreasonable :  the  king  of  France  ordered  it  to  be  bombarded, 
hoping  that  in  that  confusion  he  might  by  landing  a  few  men  have  made  himself  easily 
master  of  that  state.  This  would  very  probably  have  succeeded,  if  the  attempt  had  been 
made  upon  the  first  consternation  they  were  in,  when  the  bombardment  began.  But  the 
thing  was  delayed  a  day  or  two ;  and  by  that  time  the  Genoese  not  only  recovered  them- 
selves out  of  their  first  fright,  but  putting  themselves  in  order,  they  were  animated  with  that 
indignation  and  fury,  that  they  beat  off  the  French,  vrith  a  courage  that  was  not  expe<«ted 
from  them.  Such  an  assault,  that  looked  more  like  the  violence  of  a  robber,  than  the  attack 
of  one  that  would  observe  forms  in  his  conquests,  ought  to  have  provoked  all  princes,  espe* 
cially  such  as  were  powerful  at  sea,  to  have  joined  against  a  prince,  who  by  these  practices 
was  become  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  But  we  were  now  pursuing  other  designs, 
from  which  it  was  resolved  that  nothing  from  beyond  sea  should  divert  us. 

After  the  king  had  kept  Tangier  about  twenty  years,  and  had  been  at  a  vast  charge  in 
making  a  mole  before  it,  in  which  several  sets  of  undertakers  had  biled  indeed  in  the  main 

*  All  tbese  amngementa  were  effected  by  lord  Halifax,  adyantage ;  and  he  bean  it  with   so  little  philoaophr, 

Qotwithstanding  the  united  interests  of  the  earl  of  Roches,  that,  if  I  had  ill-nature  enough,  he  gives  me  sufficient 

ter,  the  duke  of  York,  and   the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  occasion  to  triumph.** — (Reresby's  Memoirs,  185.)     At 

who  wished  the  offices  otherwise  filled.     Lord  Halifax,  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  lord  Rochester  more 

writing  to  sir  John  Rereshy,  thus  rejoiced  over  Rochester's  than  retaliated  these  vexations  upon  his  rival.  The  kii^ 

removal  from  the  Treasurj .     **  You  may  believe  I  am  it  appears  was  in  much  doubt  who  to  appoint  as  secretary 

not  at  all  displeased  to  see  such  an  adversary  removed  of  state  in  the  phwe  cf  lord  Godolphin.---Snger*s  Clavca- 

from    the  only   plact:    that   could   give   him  power  and  don  Correspondeoco,  U  95. 
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dcfligns,  but  had  siiooeeded  well  in  the  enriching  of  themselves,  and  the  work  was  now  brought 
near  perfection,  which  seemed  to  give  us  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  he,  to  deliver  himself 
from  that  charge,  sent  lord  Dartmouth  with  a  fleet  to  destroy  all  the  works,  and  to  bring 
home  all  our  men.  The  king,  when  he  communicated  this  to  the  cabinet  council,  charged 
them  to  be  secret.  But  it  was  believed  that  he  himself  spoke  of  it  to  the  lord  Arlington,  and 
that  lord  Arlington  told  it  to  the  Portugal  ambassador ;  for  the  ambassador  took  fire  upon 
it,  and  desired  that,  if  the  king  was  weary  of  keeping  it,  he  would  restore  it  to  his  master. 
And  he  undertook  to  pay  a  great  sum  for  the  charge  the  king  had  been  at  all  these  years  that 
he  had  it.  But  the  king  believed  that  as  the  money  would  never  be  paid,  so  the  king  of 
Portugal  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  that  place  against  the  Moors ;  so  that  it  would  fall 
in  their  hands,  and  by  that  means  prove  too  important  to  command  the  Straits.  The  thing 
was  boldly  denied  by  the  ministers,  when  pressed  by  the  ambassador  upon  that  subject. 
Lord  Dartmouth  executed  the  design  as  he  was  ordered.  So  an  end  was  put  to  our  possess- 
ing that  place.  This  was  done  only  to  save  charge,  that  the  court  might  hold  out  the  longer 
without  a  parliament.  So  the  republic  of  Genoa,  seeing  that  we  would  not,  and  that, 
without  US,  the  Dutch  could  not,  undertake  their  protection,  were  forced  to  make  a  very 
abject  compliment  to  the  king  of  France ;  if  anything  could  be  abject  that  was  necessary  to 
save  their  country.  The  doge  and  some  of  the  senators  wero  sent  to  Versailles  to  ask  the 
king  pardon,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  for  what :  unless  it  was,  because  they  presumed 
to  resist  his  invasion.  I  happened  to  be  at  Paris  when  the  doge  was  there.  One  saying  of 
his  was  much  repeated.  When  all  the  glory  of  Versailles  was  set  open  to  him,  and  tlie 
flatterers  of  the  court  were  admiring  everything,  he  seemed  to  look  at  them  with  a  coldness 
that  became  a  person  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  free  commonwealth ;  and  when  he  was  asked 
if  the  things  he  saw  were  not  very  extraordinary,  he  said,  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
that  he  saw  there  was  himself. 

The  affairs  of  Holland  were  much  broken.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  town  of  Amster* 
dam  were  in  very  ill  terms  by  the  French  management,  to  which  Chudleigh,  the  English 
envoy,  joined  his  strength  to  such  a  degree  of  insolence,  that  he  offered  personal  afironts  to  the 
prince,  who  upon  that  would  see  him  no  more.  Yet  the  prince  was  not  considered  enough 
at  our  court  to  get  Chudleigh  to  be  recalled  upon  it.  The  town  of  Amsterdam  went  so  far, 
that  a  motion  was  made  of  setting  up  the  prince  of  Friezeland  as  their  stadtholder ;  and  he 
was  invited  to  come  to  their  town  in  order  to  it.  But  the  prince  of  Orange  prevented  this 
by  coming  to  a  full  agreement  with  that  town.  So  he  and  his  princess  were  invited  thither ; 
and  that  misunderstanding  was  removed,  or  at  least  laid  asleep  for  that  time.  The  war  of 
Hungary  went  on  with  slow  success  on  the  emperor's  side ;  he  was  poor,  and  his  revenue  was 
exhausted,  so  that  he  could  not  press  so  hard  upon  the  Turks,  as  he  might  have  done  with 
advantage ;  for  they  were  in  great  confusion.  The  king  of  Poland  had  married  a  French 
wife,  and  she  had  a  great  ascendancy  over  him ;  and  not  being  able  to  get  her  family  raised 
in  France,  she  had  turned  that  king  to  the  emperor's  interests ;  so  that  he  had  the  glory  of 
raising  the  siege  of  Vienna.  The  fSrench  saw  their  error,  and  were  now  ready  to  purchase 
her  at  any  rate ;  so  that  all  the  rest  of  that  poor  king's  inglorious  life,  after  that  great  action 
at  Vienna,  was  a  perpetual  going  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  interests  of  France 
and  Vienna ;  which  depended  entirely  upon  the  secret  negotiations  of  the  court  of  France 
with  his  queen,  as  they  came  to  her  terms,  or  as  they  did  not  quite  comply  with  them. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  France  went  on  still.  The  pope 
declared  openly  for  the  house  of  Austria  against  the  Turk ;  and  made  great  returns  of  money 
into  Crermany.  He  engaged  the  Venetians  into  the  alliance.  He  found  also  fault  vrith 
many  of  the  proceedings  in  France,  vrith  relation  to  the  Regale.  And  now  the  tables  were 
turned.  The  Jesuits,  who  wero  wont  to  value  themselves  on  their  dependence  on  the  court 
of  Rome,  were  now  wholly  in  the  interest  of  France ;  for  they  resolved  to  be  on  the  stronger 
side.  And  the  Jansenists,  whom  Rome  had  treated  very  iU,  and  who  were  looked  on  as 
the  most  zealous  assertors  of  the  liberties  of  the  Ghdlican  churoh,  were  now  the  men  that 
admired  the  pope,  and  declared  for  him.  The  persecution  of  the  protestants  went  on  still  in 
France ;  and  no  other  care  was  had  of  them  here,  but  that  we  sheltered  them,  and  so  had 
great  numbeia  of  them  coming  over  to  us*    A  quarrel  was  depending  between  the  English 
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and  the  Dutch  East  India  company.  The  Dutdi  had  a  mmd  to  drive  na  out  of  Bantam ; 
for  they  did  not  love  to  see  the  English  settle  so  near  Batavia.  So  they  engaged  the  old 
king  of  Bantam  into  a  war  with  his  son,  who  was  in  poflseasion  of  Bantam ;  and  the  son 
was  supported  by  the  English.  But  the  old  king  drove  out  his  son  by  the  help  that  the 
Dutch  gave  him ;  and  he  drove  out  the  English  Itt^ewise,  as  having  espoused  his  son's  rebel- 
lion against  him ;  though  we  understood  that  he  had  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son,  but 
that  by  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch  he  had  now  invaded  him.  It  is  certain,  our  court  laid 
up  this  in  their  heart,  as  that  upon  which  they  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  war  with 
the  States,  as  soon  as  we  should  be  in  a  condition  to  undertake  it  The  East  India  company 
saw  this,  and  that  the  court  presEed  tkem  to  make  public  remonstrances  upon  it,  which  gave 
a  jealousy  of  an  ill  design  under  it ;  so  they  resolved  to  proceed  rather  in  a  very  sbw  nego- 
tiation than  in  anything  that  might  give  a  handle  to  a  rupture. 

I  must  now  mix  in  somewhat  with  relation  to  myself^  though  it  may  seem  too  inconside- 
rable to  be  put  into  a  series  of  matters  of  such  importance.  But  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  that  which  set  mo  at  liberty  to  go  round  some  parte  of  Europe,  and  to  stay  some 
years  out  of  England.  I  preached  a  lecture  at  St.  Clement's  on  the  Thursdays ;  but  after  the 
lord  Russel's  death,  the  king  sent  an  order  to  Dr.  Hascard,  then  rector  of  the  parish,  to  dis- 
charge me  from  it.  I  continued  at  the  Rolls,  avoiding  very  cautiously  eveiything  that 
related  to  the  public ;  for  I  abhorred  the  making  the  pulpit  a  stage  for  venting  of  passion, 
or  for  the  serving  of  intereste.  There  was  a  parish  in  London  vacant,  where  the  election  lay 
in  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  probable  it  would  have  iailen  on  me ;  though  London  was  in 
80  divided  a  state,  that  everything  was  managed  by  the  strength  of  parties.  Yet  the  king, 
apprehending  the  choice  might  have  MLen  on  me,  sent  a  message  to  tiiem,  to  let  them  know 
he  would  take  it  amiss  if  they  chose  me.  Old  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  lived  still  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  court.  When  the  fifth  of  November,  being  Gunpowder  Treason  day, 
came,  in  which  we  had  always  sermons  at  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  I  begged  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  (sir  H.  Grimstone)  to  excuse  me  then  from  preaching;  for  that  day  led  one  to  preach 
against  popery,  and  it  was  indecent  not  to  do  it.  He  said  he  would  end  his  life  as  he  had 
led  it  all  along,  in  an  open  detestation  of  popery.  So,  since  I  saw  this  could  not  be  avoided, 
though  I  had  not  meddled  with  any  point  of  popery  for  above  a  year  together,  I  resolved, 
nnoe  I  did  it  so  seldom,  to  do  it  to  purpose.  I  chose  for  my  text  these  words :  ^*  Save  me 
from  the  lion's  mouth,  thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  of  the  unicorns*."  I  made  no 
reflection  in  my  thoughte  on  the  lion  and  unicorn,  as  being  the  two  supporters  of  the  king's 
scutcheon  (for  I  had  ever  hated  all  pointe  of  that  sort,  as  a  profimation  of  Scriptures)  ;  but 
I  showed  how  weU  popery  might  be  compared  to  the  lion's  mouth,  then  open  to  devour  us ; 
and  I  compared  our  former  deUverance  from  the  extremities  of  danger  to  the  being  on  the 
horn  of  a  riiinoceros.  And  this  leading  me  to  the  subject  of  the  day,  I  mentioned  tliat 
wish  of  king  James  the  First  against  any  of  his  posterity,  that  shovdd  endeavour  to  bring  that 
religion  in  among  us.  This  was  immediately  carried  to  the  court.  But  it  only  raised  more 
anger  against  me ;  for  nothing  could  be  made  of  it.  They  talked  most  of  the  choice  of  the 
text,  as  levelled  against  the  king''s  coat  of  arms.  That  had  never  been  once  in  my  thoughte. 
Lord-keeper  North  diverted  the  king  from  doing  anything  on  the  account  of  my  sermon. 
And  so  the  matter  slept  till  the  end  of  the  term.  And  then  North  wrote  to  the  master  of 
the  Rolls,  that  the  king  considered  the  chapel  of  the  RoUs  as  one  of  his  own  chapels ;  and, 
since  he  looked  on  me  as  a  person  disaffected  to  his  goveinment»  and  had  for  tiiat  reason 
dismissed  me  from  his  own  seryice,  he  therefore  required  him  not  to  suffer  me  to  serve  any 
longer  in  that  chapel.  And  thus  all  my  service  in  the  church  was  now  stopped ;  for  upon 
such  a  public  declaration  made  against  me,  it  was  not  fit  for  any  clergyman  to  make  use  of 
my  assistance  any  more.  And  by  these  means  I  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  procurement  of 
my  enemies.  So  that  I  did  not  abandon  my  post  either  out  of  fear,  or  out  of  any  giddiness 
to  ramble  about  Europe.  But  being  now  under  such  public  marks  of  jealousy,  and  put  out 
of  a  capadty  of  serring  God  and  the  church  in  the  way  of  my  function,  it  seemed  a  pnident 
and  a  decent  thing  for  me  to  withdraw  myself  from  that  fuiy  which  I  saw  was  working  so 
fltiongly,  and  in  so  many  repeated  instances,  against  me. 
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These  disgiaoes  from  the  oouit  were  the  occadon  of  my  going  out  of  England,  which  both 
preserved^me  from  what  I  had  reason  to  apprehend,  when  the  dnke,  by  the  change  that 
happened  soon  after,  might  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  me  feel  all  that  displeasure 
which  had  been  growing  upon  him  in  a  oonrse  of  so  many  yean  against  me,  and  it  also  put 
me  in  a  way  to  do  the  greatest  serrioes  I  was  capable  o!^  both  to  the  interest  of  religion,  and 
of  these  nations.  So  that  what  was  intended  as  a  mischief  to  me  proved  my  preservation. 
My  employment  at  the  Bolls  would  have  fiJlen  in  course  within  a  month,  if  tiie  court  had 
delayed  the  putting  me  from  it  in  such  an  open  manner ;  for  that  worthy  man,  sir  Harbotile 
Chrimstone,  died  about  Christmas.  Nature  sank  all  at  once,  he  being  then  eighty-two.  He 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  with  great  piety  and  lerignation  to  the  will  of  Gk>d. 

There  were  two  fi&mous  trials  in  Michaelmas  term.  Three  women  came  and  deposed 
against  Roswell,  a  presbyterian  preacher,  treasonable  words  that  he  had  delivered  at  a  con- 
venticle. They  swore  to  two  or  three  periods,  in  which  they  had  agreed  so  exactly  together, 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  variation  in  their  depositions.  Roswell,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  a  strong  defence.  He  proved  that  the  witnesses  were  lewd  and  in&mous  persons. 
He  proved  that  he  had  always  been  a  loyal  man,  even  in  Cromwelfs  days :  that  he  prayed 
constantly  for  the  king  in  his  family :  and  that  in  his  sermons  he  often  insisted  on  the  obli-* 
gations  to  loyalty.  And  as  for  that  sermon  in  which  the  witnesses  sworo  he  delivered  those 
words,  he  showed  what  his  text  was,  which  the  witnesses  could  not  romember,  as  they  remem- 
bered nothing  ebe  in  his  sermon  besides  the  words  they  had  deposed.  That  text,  and  his 
sermon  upon  it,  had  no  relation  to  any  such  matter.  Several  witnesses  who  heard  the  senn<Hi, 
and  some  who  wrote  it  in  short-hand,  declared  he  said  no  such  words,  nor  anything  to  that  pur- 
pose. He  offered  his  own  notes  to  prove  this  frirther ;  but  no  regard  was  had  to  them.  The 
women  could  not  prove  by  any  circumstance  that  they  were  at  his  meeting,  or  that  any  person 
saw  them  there  on  that  day.  The  w«rds  they  swore  against  him  were  so  gross,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  imagined  any  man  in  his  wits  could  express  himself  so,  were  he  ever  so  wickedly  set, 
before  a  mixed  assembly.  It  was  also  nrged,  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  three  women 
cofttld  remember  so  long  a  period  upon  one  single  hearing ;  and  that  they  should  all  remember 
it  so  exactly  as  to  i^ree  in  the  same  deposition.  He  offered  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  issue : 
he  would  pronounce  a  period,  as  long  as  that  which  they  had  sworn,  with  his  usual  tone  of 
voice  with  which  he  preached,  and  then  leave  it  to  them  to  repeat  it,  if  they  could.  I  set 
down  all  this  defence  more  particularly,  that  it  may  appear  what  a  spirit  was  in  that  time, 
when  a  verdict  could  be  brought  in  upon  such  an  evidence,  and  against  such  a  defence. 
Jeffreys  urged  the  matter  with  his  ordinary  vehemence :  he  laid  it  for  a  foundation,  that  all 
preaching  at  conventicles  was  treasonable,  and  that  this  ought  to  dispose  the  jury  to  believe 
any  evidence  whatsoever  upon  that  head,  and  that  here  were  three  positive  concurring 
wihiesses.  So  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty.  And  there  was  a  shameful  rejoicing  upon 
this.  It  was  thought  now  conventicles  would  be  all  suppressed  by  it ;  since  any  person  that 
would  witness  that  treasonable  words  were  delivered  at  them  would  be  believed,  how  impro- 
baUe  soever  it  might  be.  But  when  the  importance  of  the  words  came  to  be  examined  by 
men  learned  in  the  law,  they  were  found  not  to  be  treason  by  any  statute.  So  Roswell  moved 
for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  till  counsel  should  be  heard  to  that  point,  whether  the  words  were 
treason  or  not.  In  Sidney^s  case,  they  refrised  to  grant  that,  unless  he  would  first  confess 
the  fiict.  And  though  that  was  much  censured,  yet  it  was  more  doubtful  whether  counsel 
ought  to  be  heard  after  the  jury  had  brought  in  the  verdict.  But  the  king  was  so  put  out 
of  countenance  with  the  many  stories  that  were  brought  him  of  his  witnesses,  that  the 
attorney-general  had  orders  to  yield  to  the  arrest  of  judgment ;  though  it  had  been  more  to 
the  king's  honour  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  business  by  a  pardon.  It  was  thought  a  good 
point  gained,  which  might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  subject,  to  allow  tiiat  a  point  of  law 
might  be  argued  after  conviction.  The  impudence  of  this  verdict  was  the  more  shameful, 
sinoe,  though  we  had  a  popish  successor  in  view,  here  was  a  precedent  made,  by  which  posi- 
tive witnesses,  swearing  to  anjrthing  as  said  in  a  sermon,  were  to  be  believed  against  so  many 
probabilities,  and  so  much  proof  to  the  contrary ;  which  might  have  been  at  another  time 
very  fi&tal  to  the  clergy. 

The  other  trial  was  of  more  importance  to  the  oonrt.     In  Armstrong's  pocket,  when  he 
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was  taken,  a  letter  was  found  written  by  Haies,  a  banker  in  London,  directed  to  anotlier 
name,  which  was  believed  a  feigned  one.  In  it  credit  was  given  him  upon  Uaies's  coire- 
spondent  in  Holland  for  money ;  he  was  desired  not  to  be  too  lavish ;  and  he  was  promised 
that  he  should  be  supplied  as  he  needed  it.  Here  was  an  abetting  of  a  man  outlawed  for 
treason.  Much  pains  was  taken  on  Haies,  both  by  persuasion  and  threatening,  to  induce 
him  to  discover  that  whole  cabal  of  men,  that,  it  seemed,  joined  in  a  common  purse  to  supply 
those  who  had  fled  beyond  sea  on  the  account  of  the  plot.  And  they  hoped  to  know  all 
Monmouth's  friends ;  and  either  to  have  attainted  them,  or  at  least  to  have  fined  them 
severely  for  it.  But  Haies  shewed  a  fidelity  and  courage  fiur  beyond  what  could  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  man :  so  he  was  brought  to  a  trial.  He  made  a  strong  defence.  The 
letter  was  not  exactly  like  his  hand.  It  was  not  addressed  to  Armstrong,  but  to  another 
person,  from  whom  he  perhaps  had  it.  No  entry  was  made  of  it  in  his  books,  nor  of  any 
sum  paid  in  upon  it.  But  his  main  defence  was,  that  a  banker  examined  into  no  person's 
concerns ;  and,  therefore,  when  money  or  good  security  was  brought  him,  he  gave  biUs  of 
exchange,  or  letters  of  credit,  as  they  were  desired.  Jeffreys  pressed  the  jury,  in  his  impe- 
tuous way,  to  find  Haies  guilty  of  high  treason ;  because,  though  there  was  not  a  witness 
against  Haies,  but  only  presumptions  appeared  upon  the  proof,  yet,  Jefireys  said,  it  was 
proved  by  two  witnesses  that  the  letter  was  found  in  Armstrong's  pocket ;  and  that  was 
sufficient,  the  rest  appearing  by  circumstances.  The  little  difference  between  the  writing  in 
the  letter  and  his  ordinary  hand,  was  said  to  be  only  a  feint  to  hide  it,  which  made  him  the 
more  guilty.  He  required  the  jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty ;  and  said,  that  the  king's  life 
and  safety  depended  upon  this  trial :  so  that  if  they  did  it  not,  they  exposed  the  king  to  a 
new  Rye-plot ;  with  other  extravagancies  with  whidi  his  fury  prompted  him.  But  a  jury 
of  merchants  could  not  be  wrought  up  to  this  pitch.  So  he  was  acquitted,  which  mortified 
the  court  a  little;  for  they  had  reckoned  that  now  juries  were  to  be  only  a  point  of  form  in 
a  trial,  and  that  they  were  always  to  find  bills  as  they  were  directed. 

A  trial  in  a  matter  of  blood  came  on  after  this*.  A  gentleman  of  a  noble  family  being  at 
a  public  supper  with  much  company,  some  hot  words  passed  between  him  and  another  gen- 
tleman, wldch  raised  a  sudden  quarrel,  none  but  three  persons  being  engaged  in  it.  Swords 
were  drawn,  and  one  was  killed  outright ;  but  it  was  not  certain  by  whose  hand  he  was 
kiUed.  So  the  other  two  were  both  indicted  upon  it.  The  proof  did  not  cany  it  beyond  man- 
slaughter, no  marks  of  any  precedent  malice  appearing.  Yet  the  young  gentleman  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  confess  the  indictment,  and  to  let  sentence  pass  on  him  for  murder :  a  pardon 
being  promised  him  if  he  should  do  so,  and  he  being  threatened  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law,  if  he  stood  upon  his  defence.  After  the  sentence  had  passed,  it  appeared  on  what 
design  he  had  been  practised  on.  It  was  a  rich  family,  and  not  well  affected  to  the  court ; 
so  he  was  told  that  he  must  pay  well  for  his  pardon.  And  it  cost  him  16,000/. :  of  which 
the  king  had  the  one  half,  the  other  half  being  divided  between  two  ladies  that  were  in  great 
favour.  It  is  a  very  iU  thing  for  princes  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  on  by  impor- 
tunities to  pardon  blood  whidb  cries  for  vengeance.  Yet  an  easiness  to  such  importuni^  is 
a  feebleness  of  good  nature,  and  so  is  in  itself  less  criminal.  But  it  is  a  monstrous  perverting 
of  justice,  and  a  destroying  the  chief  end  of  govenmient,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the 
people,  when  their  blood  is  set  to  sale ;  and  that  not  as  a  compensation  to  the  family  of  the 
person  murdered,  but  to  the  prince  himself,  and  to  some  who  are  in  fiivour  with  him  upon 
unworthy  accounts ;  and  it  was  robbeiy  if  the  gentleman  was  innocent. 

Another  thing  of  a  strange  nature  happened  about  this  time.  The  earl  of  Clancarty  in 
Ireland,  when  he  died,  had  left  his  lady  the  guardian  of  his  children.  It  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  richest  fiunilies  of  the  Irish  nation,  which  had  always  been  papists ;  but  the  lady 
was  a  protestant.  And  she,  being  afraid  to  trust  the  education  of  her  son  in  Ireland,  though 
in  protestant  hands,  considering  the  danger  he  might  be  in  from  his  kindred  of  that  religion, 
brought  him  over  to  Oxford,  and  put  him  into  Fell's  hands,  who  was  both  bishop  of  Oidbrd 
and  dean  of  Christchurch,  where  she  reckoned  he  would  be  safe.  Lord  Clancarty  had  an 
uncle,  col.  Maccarthy,  who  was  in  most  things,  where  his  religion  was  not  concerned,  a  man 

*  Thi»  wu  tho  iadietDi«Dt  of  sir  H.  St  John,  •fterwinb  a  Tiaeoant—jOzford  od. 
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of  hoBonr.  So  lie,  both  to  penreit  his  nephew  and  to  make  his  own  court,  got  the  king  to 
write  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  to  let  the  young  lord  oome  up  and  see  the  diversions  of  the 
town  in  the  Christmas  time ;  to  which  the  bishop  did  too  easily  consent.  When  he  came 
to  town,  he,  being  then  at  the  age  of  consent,  was  mairied  to  one  of  the  lord  Sunderland's 
daughters.  And  so  he  broke  through  all  his  education,  and  soon  after  turned  papist.  Thus 
the  king  suffered  himself  to  be  made  an  instrument  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes,  the  taking 
an  infjEmt  out  of  the  hand  of  a  guardian,  and  marrying  him  secretly ;  against  which  the 
laws  of  all  nations  have  taken  care  to  provide  very  effectually.  But  this  leads  me  into  a 
further  view  of  the  designs  at  court. 

The  earl  of  Rochester  grew  weary  of  the  insignificant  place  of  president,  which  procured 
him  neither  confidence  nor  dependence.  And,  since  the  government  of  Ireland  was  the 
greatest  post  next  to  the  treasury,  he  obtained  by  the  duke's  favour  to  be  named  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  The  king  seemed  to  be  so  uneasy  with  him,  that  he  was  glad  to  send 
him  away  from  the  court*.  And  the  king  intended  to  begin  in  his  person  a  new  method  in 
the  government  of  Ireland.  Formerly  the  lords-lieutenants  were  generals  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  the  governors  of  the  kingdom.  Their  interest  in  recommending  to  posts  in  the 
amy,  and  the  giving  the  commissions  for  them,  brought  the  army  into  their  dependence, 
and  increased  tibe  profits  of  their  secretaries.  It  was  now  suggested  by  lord  Sunderland  that 
this  was  too  much  in  one  person,  and  therefore  he  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a  general  of 
the  army,  independent  on  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  who  should  be  a  check  upon  him.  When 
^ere  were  but  a  few  troops  kept  up  there,  it  might  be  more  reasonable  to  leave  them  in  the 
lord-lieutenant's  hands ;  but  now  that  an  army  was  kept,  it  seemed  too  much  to  put  that,  a9 
well  as  the  civil  admimstration  of  the  kingdom,  into  the  power  of  one  man.  In  this  the  earl 
of  Sxmderland's  design  was  to  keep  that  kingdom  in  a  dependence  upon  himself.  And  he 
told  the  king,  that  if  he  thought  that  was  a  good  maxim  for  the  goveinment  of  Ireland,  he 
ought  to  begin  it  when  a  creature  of  his  own  was  sent  thither,  who  had  not  such  a  right  to 
dispute  points  of  that  kind  with  him,  as  ancient  noblemen  might  pretend  to.  Lord  Roches- 
ter was  much  mortified  with  this.  He  said,  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland  could  not  be 
answerable  for  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  if  the  army  was  not  in  a  dependence  on  him. 
Yet  little  regard  was  had  to  all  that  he  could  object  to  this  new  method ;  for  the  king  seemed 
to  be  the  more  pleased  with  it,  because  it  afiiicted  him  so  much.  The  first  instance,  in  which 
the  king  intended  to  begin  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  Irish  army  on  himself,  was  not 
so  well  chosen  as  to  make  it  generally  acceptable :  for  it  was,  that  colonel  Maccarthy  was  to 
have  a  regiment  there.  He  had  a  regiment  in  the  French  service  for  several  years,  and  was 
called  home  upon  that  appearance  that  we  had  put  on  of  engaging  with  the  allies  in  a  war 
with  France  in  the  year  1678.  The  popish  plot  had  kept  the  long  from  emplo3dng  him  for 
some  years,  in  which  the  court  was  in  some  management  with  the  nation.  But  now  that 
being  at  an  end,  the  king  intended  to  employ  him  upon  this  acceptable  service  he  had  done 
with  relation  to  his  nephew.  The  king  spoke  of  it  to  lord  Halifax ;  and  he,  as  he  told  me, 
asked  the  king,  if  he  thought  that  was  to  govern  according  to  law.  The  king  answered,  he 
was  not  tied  up  by  the  laws  of  Ireland  as  he  was  by  the  laws  of  England.  Lord  Halifax 
offered  to  argue  that  point  with  any  person  that  asserted  it  before  him.  He  said,  that  army 
was  nused  by  a  protestant  parliament,  to  secure  the  protestant  interest ;  and  would  the  king 
give  occasion  to  any  to  say,  that  where  his  hands  were  not  bound  up,  he  would  show  all  the 
favour  he  could  to  the  papists  ?  The  king  answered,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  what 
people  said,  or  would  say.  Lord  Halifax  replied  to  this,  that  it  was  a  just  piece  of  greatness 
in  the  king  not  to  mind  what  his  enemies  said ;  but  he  hoped  he  would  never  despise  what 
his  friends  said,  especially  when  they  seemed  to  have  reason  on  their  side ;  and  he  wished  the 
king  would  choose  rather  to  nuike  up  Maccarth3r's  losses  for  his  service  in  pensions  and  other 
fiivourB,  than  in  a  way  that  would  raise  so  much  clamour  and  jealousy.  In  all  this,  lord 
Halifax  only  offered  his  advice  to  the  king,  upon  the  king^s  beginning  the  discourse  with 
him.     Yet  the  king  told  it  all  to  Maccarthy,  who  came  and  expostulated  the  matter  with 

*  There  are  some  interesting  letters  relating  to  this  ^pointmcnt  in  Singer's  Clarendon  CorrespoDdcnce,  i.  99,  &c. 
In  the  same  work  there  are  many  particulais  relating  to  the  colonel  Justine  Maccarthy  mentioned  in  the  text 
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tlust  lofcL  So  he  saw  hy  that  how  liHle  sab  a  maa  wa8»  who  spoke  freely  to  the  king,  when 
he  croased  the  king^s  own  inolinations. 

There  was  a  great  expectation  in  the  court  of  France  that  at  this  time  the  king  would 
dedare  himself  a  papist.  They  did  not  keep  the  secret  very  carefully  there ;  for  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bheims  hsud  said  to  myself  that  the  king  was  as  mnch  theirs  as  his  brother  was, 
only  he  had  not  so  much  conscience.  This  I  reported  to  lord  Halifax  to  tell  the  king» 
Whether  he  did  it,  or  not,  I  know  not.  But  it  was  written  over  at  this  time  from  Paris, 
that  the  king  of  France  had  said  at  his  levee,  or  at  table,  that  a  great  thing  would  quu^y 
break  out  in  England  with  relation  to  religion.  The  occasion  of  that  was  afterwards  better 
known.  One  of  bur  East  India  ships  had  brought  over  one  of  the  missionaries  of  Siam,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination,  and  who  talked  of  his  having  converted  and  baptiied 
many  thousands  in  that  kingdom.  He  was  well  received  at  court ;  and  the  king  diverted 
himself  with  hearing  him  relate  the  adventures  and  other  passages  of  his  travels.  Upon  this 
encouragement  he  desired  a  private  audience,  in  which,  in  a  very  inflamed  speech,  and  with 
great  vehemence,  he  pressed  the  king  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  king  enter- 
tained this  civilly,  and  gave  him  those  answers,  that  he,  not  knowing  the  king^s  way,  took 
them  for  such  steps  and  indications  as  made  him  conclude  the  thing  was  very  near  done. 
And  upon  that  he  wrote  to  P.  de  la  Chaise,  that  they  would  hear  tiie  news  of  the  king's 
oonvereion  very  quickly.  The  confessor  carried  the  news  to  the  king,  who,  not  doubting  it, 
gave  the  general  hint  of  that  great  turn,  of  which  he  was  then  full  of  hopes. 

That  priest  was  directed  by  some  to  apply  himself  to  lord  Halifax,  to  try  if  he  could  con- 
vert him.  Lord  Halifax  told  me  he  was  so  vain  and  so  weak  a  man,  that  none  could  be 
converted  by  him,  but  such  as  were  weary  of  their  religion  and  wanted  only  a  pretence  to 
throw  it  off.  Lord  Halifax  put  many  questions  to  lum,  to  which  he  made  such  simple 
answers,  as  furnished  that  lord  with  numy  very  lively  sallies  upon  the  conversions  so  much 
boasted  o^  when  made  by  such  men.  Lord  Halifieuc  asked  him  how  it  came  that,  since  the 
king  of  ^am  was  so  fi&vourable  to  their  religion,  they  had  not  converted  him  7  The  mis- 
sionaiy  upon  that  told  him,  that  the  king  had  said  he  would  not  examine  into  the  truth  of 
all  that  they  had  told  him  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  He  thou^t.  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
forsake  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  unless  he  saw  good  grounds  to  justify  the  change.  And, 
since  they  pretended  that  the  author  of  thmr  rel^on  had  left  a  power  of  working  miracles 
with  his  foUoweis,  he  desired  they  would  apply  Uiat  to  himsel£  He  had  a  pal^  both  in 
his  arm  and  in  his  leg ;  and  if  they  could  deliver  him  from  that,  he  promised  to  them  he 
would  change  immediately.  Upon  which  the  missionary  said,  that  the  bishop,  who  was 
the  head  of  that  mission,  was  bold  enough  (osseM  hardi  were  the  priest's  own  words)  to 
undertake  it.  A  day  was  set  for  it.  And  the  bishop,  with  his  priest  and  some  others,  came 
to  the  king.  And  after  some  prayers,  the  king  told  them  he  felt  some  heat  and  motion  in  his 
arm ;  but  the  palsy  ¥ras  more  rooted  in  his  tiiigh ;  so  he  desired  the  bishop  would  go  on, 
and  finish  that  which  was  so  happily  begun,  ^e  bishop  thought  he  had  ventured  enough, 
and  would  engage  no  further,  but  told  the  king  that,  since  their  Ood  had  made  one  step 
towards  him,  he  must  make  ihe  next  to  Ood,  and  at  least  meet  him  half  vniy.  But  the  king 
was  obstinate,  and  would  have  the  miracle  finished  before  he  would  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bishop  stood  his  ground.  And  so  the  matter  went  no  further.  Upon  which  lord 
Halifiix  said,  since  the  king  was  such  an  infidel,  they  ought  to  have  prayed  the  palsy  into 
his  arm  again,  as  well  as  they  prayed  it  out ;  otherwise,  here  was  a  miracle  lost  on  an  obsti- 
nate infidel ;  and,  if  the  palsy  hsul  immediately  returned  into  his  arm,  that  would  perhaps 
have  given  him  a  full  conviction.  This  put  the  missionary  into  some  confusion.  ,  And  lord 
Halifax  repeated  it  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  witii  that  air  of  contempt,  that  the 
duke  was  highly  provoked  by  it ;  and  the  priest  appeared  at  court  no  more. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  new  scheme  formed,  that  very  probably  would  have  for  ever 
broken  the  Idng  and  the  duke.  But  how  it  was  laid  was  so  great  a  secret,  that  I  could  never 
penetrate  into  it.  It  was  laid  at  lady  Portsmouth's.  Barillon  and  lord  Sunderland  were  the 
chief  managers  of  it.  Lord  Oodolphin  was  also  in  it.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  came  over 
secretly.  And  though  he  did  not  see  the  king,  yet  he  went  back  very  well  pleased  with  his 
journey.    But  he  never  told  his  reason  to  any  that  I  know  ci.    Mr.  May  of  the  privy  purse 
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iold  me,  that  he  was  told  thete  was  a  design  to  break  oat,  with  which  he  himeelf  would  be 
well  pleased ;  and  when  it  was  ripe,  he  was  to  be  called  on  to  come  and  manage  the  kings 
tempw,  which  no  man  understood  better  than  he  did :  for  he  had  been  bred  abont  the  king 
ever  since  he  was  a  child ;  and  by  his  poet  he  was  in  the  secret  of  all  his  amours ;  but  was 
contrary  to  his  notions  in  ererytliing  else,  both  with  relation  to  popery,  to  France,  and  to 
aibitraiy  goyemment.  Yet  he  was  so  true  to  the  kii^  in  that  lewd  confidence  in  which  he 
employed  him,  that  the  king  had  charged  him  never  to  press  him  in  anything,  so  as  to  pro* 
yoke  him.  By  this  means  he^kept  all  this  while  much  at  a  distance ;  for  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  discourse  with  the  king  on  matters  of  state,  till  the  king  began  with  him.  And  he 
told  me,  he  knew  by  the  king^s  way  things  were  not  yet  quite  ripe,  nor  he  thoroughly  fixed  on 
the  design.  That  with  which  they  were  to  begin  was  the  sending  the  duke  to  Scotland.  And 
it  was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  two  brothers  should  be  once  parted,  they  would  never 
meet  again.  The  king  spoke  to  the  duke  concerning  his  going  to  Scotland,  and  he  answered 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it;  uppn  which  the  king  replied,  that  either  the  duke  must 
go,  or  that  he  himself  would  go  thither. 

The  king  was  observed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  pensive.  And  his  fondness  to  lady 
Portsmouth  increased,  and  broke  out  in  very  indecent  instances.  The  grand  prior  of  France, 
the  duke  of  Yendome's  brother,  had  made  some  applications  to  that  lady,  with  which  the 
king  was  highly  offended.  It  was  said,  the  king  came  in  on  a  sadden,  and  saw  that  which 
provoked  him ;  so  he  commanded  him  immediately  to  go  out  of  England.  Yet  after  that 
the  king  caressed  her  in  the  view  of  all  people,  which  he  had  never  done  on  any  occasion,  or 
to  any  person  formeriy.  The  king  was  observed  to  be  colder  and  more  reserved  to  the  duke 
than  ordinary.  But  what  was  under  all  this  was  still  a  deep  secret.  Lord  Halifax  was  let 
into  no  part  of  it.  He  still  went  on  against  lord  Rochester.  He  complained  in  council  that 
there  were  many  raamres  in  the  books  of  the  treasury,  and  that  several  leaves  were  cut  out  of 
those  books ;  and  he  moved  the  king  to  go  to  the  treasury  chamber,  that  the  books  might  be 
laid  before  him,  and  that  he  might  judge  of  the  matter  upon  sight.  So  the  king  named  the 
next  Monday.  And  it  was  then  expected  that  the  earl  of  Rochester  would  have  been  turned 
out  of  all,  if  not  sent  to  the  Tower.  And  a  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  May,  then  at  Windsor, 
to  desire  him  to  come  to  court  that  day,  which  it  was  expected  would  prove  a  critical  day. 
And  it  proved  to  be  so  indeed,  though  in  a  different  way. 

All  this  winter  the  king  looked  better  than  he  had  done  for  many  years.  He  had  a 
humour  in  his  leg  which  looked  like  the  beginning  of  the  gout ;  so  that  for  some  weeks  he 
could  not  walk,  as  he  used  to  do  generally  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  the  park,  which 
he  did  commonly  so  fast,  that  as  it  was  redly  an  exercise  to  himself,  so  it  was  a  trouble  to  aU 
about  him  to  hold  up  with  him.  In  the  state  the  king  was  in,  he,  not  being  able  to  walk, 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  laboratory,  and  was  running  a  process  for  the  fixing  of  mercury. 
On  the  first  of  February,  being  a  Sunday,  he  eat  little  all  day,  and  came  to  lady  Portsmouth 
at  nighty  and  caUed  for  a  porringer  of  spoon-meat.  It  was  made  too  strong  for  his  stomach, 
so  he  eat  little  of  it ;  and  he  had  an  unquiet  night.  In  the  morning,  one  Dr.  King,  a  phya- 
dan,  and  a  chymist,  came,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  to  wait  on  him.  AH  the  king^s  discourse 
to  him  was  so  broken,  that  he  could  not  understand  what  he  meant.  And  the  doctor  con- 
cluded he  was  under  some  great  disorder,  either  in  his  mind  or  in  his  body.  The  doctor, 
amazed  at  this,  went  out,  and,  meeting  with  the  lord  Peterborough,  he  said  the  king  was  in 
a  strange  humour,  for  he  did  not  speak  one  word  of  sense.  Lord  Peterborough  desired  he 
would  go  in  again  to  the  bedchamber,  which  he  did.  And  he  was  scarce  come  in,  when  the 
king,  who  seemed  all  the  while  to  be  in  great  confusion,  fell  down  all  of  a  sudden  in  a  fit 
like  an  apoplexy ;  he  looked  black,  and  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head.  The  physician,  who 
had  been  formeriy  an  eminent  surgeon,  said  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  king^s  life,  if  one 
minute  was  lost ;  he  would  rather  venture  on  the  rigour  of  the  law  than  leave  the  king  to 
perish.  And  so  he  let  him  blood.  The  king  came  out  of  that  fit ;  and  the  physicians 
approved  what  Dr.  King  had  done.  Upon  which  the  privy  council  ordered  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  yet  was  never  paid  him.  Though  the  king  came  out  of  tliat  fit,  yet  the 
effects  of  it  hung  still  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  much  oppressed.  And  the  physicians  did 
very  much  apprehend  the  return  of  another  fit,  and  that  it  would  carry  him  off;  so  they 
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looked  on  him  at  a  dead  man.  The  Inahop  of  London  spoke  a  little  to  linn,  to  dispoee  hhn 
to  prepare  for  whatever  might  he  hefore  him ;  to  which  the  king  anawered  not  a  word. 
Bnt  that  was  imputed  paitlj  to  the  hishop's  cold  waj  of  speaking,  and  partly  to  the  ill 
opinion  they  had  of  him  at  coort,  as  too  hnsy  in  opposition  to  popery.  Sancroft  made  a 
very  weighty  exhortation  to  him :  in  which  he  used  a  good  degree  of  freedom,  ^ich  he  said 
was  necessary,  since  he  was  gcnng  to  he  judged  hy  one  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  To 
him  the  king  made  no  answer  neither ;  nor  yet  to  Ken,  though  the  most  in  favour  with  him 
of  all  the  hishops.  Some  imputed  this  to  an  insensibility,  of  which  too  visible  an  instance 
appeared,  since  lady  Portsmouth  sat  in  the  bed  taking  care  of  him  as  a  wife  of  a  husband. 
Others  guessed  truer,  that  it  would  appear  he  was  of  another  religion.  On  Thursday  a 
second  fit  returned ;  and  then  the  physicians  told  the  duke  that  the  long  was  not  likely  to 
live  a  day  to  an  end. 

The  duke  immediately  ordered  Hudleston,  the  priest  that  had  a  great  hand  in  saving  the 
king  at  Worcester  fight  (for  which  he  was  excepted  out  of  all  severe  acts  that  were  made 
against  priests),  to  be  brought  to  the  lodgings  under  the  bed-chamber.  And  when  he  was 
told  what  was  to  be  done,  he  was  in  great  confusion,  for  he  had  no  hostie  about  him.  But 
he  went  to  another  priest  that  Uved  in  the  court,  who  gave  him  the  pix  with  an  hostie  in  it. 
But  that  poor  priest  was  so  frightened,  that  he  ran  out  of  Whitehall  in  such  haste  that  he 
struck  against  a  post,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  fit  of  madness  with  fear.  As  soon  as  Hudleston 
had  prepared  everything  that  was  necessary,  the  duke  whispered  the  king  in  the  ear.  Upon 
that  the  king  ordered  that  all  who  were  in  the  bed-chamber  should  withdraw,  except  the 
earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham ;  and  the  door  was  double  locked.  The  company  was  kept  out 
half  an  hour :  only  lord  Feversham  opened  the  door  once,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  water. 
Cardinal  Howard  told  me  at  Rome,  that  Hudleston,  according  to  the  relation  that  he  sent 
thither,  made  the  king  go  through  some  acts  of  contrition,  and,  after  such  a  confession  as  he 
could  then  make,  he  gave  him  absolution  and  the  other  sacraments.  The  hostie  stuck  in  his 
throat,  and  that  was  the  occasion  of  calling  for  a  glass  of  water.  He  also  gave  him  extreme 
unction.  All  must  have  been  performed  veiy  superficially,  since  it  was  so  soon  ended.  But 
the  king  seemed  to  be  at  great  ease  upon  it.  It  was  given  out,  that  the  king  said  to  Hudle- 
ston that  he  had  saved  him  twice :  first  his  body,  and  now  his  soul ;  and  that  he  asked  him 
if  he  would  have  him  declare  himself  to  be  of  their  chureh.  But  it  seems  he  was  prepared 
lor  this,  and  so  diverted  the  king  from  it ;  and  said,  he  took  it  upon  him  to  satisfy  the  world 
in  that  particular.  But  though  by  the  principles  of  all  religions  whatsoever  he  ought  to 
have  obliged  him  to  make  open  profession  of  his  religion,  yet,  it  seems,  the  consequences  of 
that  were  apprehended ;  for  without  doubt  that  poor  priest  acted  by  the  directions  that 
were  given  him.  The  company  was  suffered  to  come  in.  And  the  king  went  through  the 
agonies  of  death  with  a  calm  and  a  constancy  that  amazed  all  who  were  about  him,  and 
knew  how  he  had  lived.  This  made  some  conclude  that  he  had  made  a  will,  and  that  his 
quiet  was  the  effect  of  that.  Ken  applied  himself  much  to  the  awaking  the  king's  consdence. 
He  spoke  with  a  great  elevation,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  like  a  man  inspired,  as 
those  who  were  present  told  me.  He  resumed  the  matter  often,  and  pronounced  many  short 
ejaculations  and  prayers,  which  affected  all  that  were  present,  except  him  that  was  the  most 
concerned,  who  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  made  no  answers  to  him.  He  pressed 
the  king  six  or  seven  times  to  receive  the  sacrament ;  but  the  king  alwa3ns  declined  it,  sa3dng 
he  was  very  weak.  A  table  with  the  elements  upon  it  ready  to  be  consecrated  was  brought 
into  the  room,  which  occasioned  a  report  to  be  then  spread  about,  that  he  had  received  it. 
Ken  pressed  him  to  declare  that  he  desired  it,  and  that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  tiie 
church  of  England.  To  that  he  answered  nothing.  Ken  asked  him  if  he  denred  absolution 
of  his  sins.  It  seems  the  king,  if  he  then  thought  anything  at  all,  thought  that  would  do 
him  no  hurt.  80  Ken  pronounced  it  over  him ;  for  which  he  was  blamed,  since  the  king 
expressed  no  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  past  life,  nor  any  purpose  of  amendment.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  prostitution  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  give  it  to  one,  who,  after  a  life 
led  as  the  king's  had  been,  seemed  to  harden  himself  against  everything  that  could  be  said  to 
him.  Ken  was  also  censured  for  another  piece  of  indecency :  he  presented  the  duke  of  Rich* 
mond,  lady  Portsmouth's  son,  to  be  blessed  by  the  king.     Upon  this,  some  that  were  in  the 
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room  cried  out,  the  king  was  their  common  father.  And  upon  that  all  kneeled  down  for  his 
blessing,  which  he  gave  them.  The  king  suffered  much  inwardly,  and  said,  he  was  burnt 
up  within  ;  of  whidi  he  complained  often,  but  with  great  decency.  He  sud  once,  he  hoped 
he  should  climb  up  to  heaven's  gates,  which  was  the  only  word  savouring  of  religion  that  he 
was  heard  to  speak. 

He  gathered  all  his  strength  to  speak  his  last  words  to  the  duke,  to  which  every  one 
hearkened  with  great  attention.  He  expressed  his  kindness  to  him,  and  that  he  now  delivered 
all  over  to  him  with  great  joy.  He  recommended  lady  Portsmouth  over  and  over  again  to 
him.  He  said,  he  had  always  loved  her,  and  he  loved  her  now  to  the  last ;  and  besought  the 
duke,  in  as  melting  words  as  he  could  fetch  out,  to  be  very  kind  to  her,  and  to  her  son.  He 
recommended  his  other  children  to  him :  and  concluded,  ^^  Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve :"  that 
was  Mrs.  Gw3m.  But  he  said  nothing  of  the  queen,  nor  any  one  word  of  his  people,  or  of 
his  servants :  nor  did  he  speak  one  woid  of  rdigion,  or  concerning  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
though  he  left  behind  him  about  90,000  guineas,  which  he  had  gathered,  either  out  of  the 
privy  purse,  or  out  of  the  money  which  was  sent  him  from  France,  or  by  other  methods,  and 
which  he  had  kept  so  secretly  that  no  person  whatsoever  knew  any  thing  of  it. 

He  continued  in  the  agony  till  Friday  at  eleven  o'clock,  being  the  sixth  of  February, 
1684-5,  and  then  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned,  if  we  reckon 
from  his  father's  death,  thirty-six  years,  and  eight  days ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  his  restora- 
tion, twenty-four  years,  eight  months,  and  nine  days.  There  were  many  very  apparent 
suspicions  of  his  being  poisoned ;  for  though  the  first  access  looked  like  an  apoplexy,  yet  it 
was  plain  in  the  progress  of  it  that  it  was  no  apoplexy.  When  his  body  was  opened,  the 
physicians  who  viewed  it  were,  as  it  were,  led  by  those  who  might  suspect  the  truth,  to  look 
upon  the  parts  that  were  certainly  sound.  But  both  Lower  and  Needham,  two  &mous 
physicians,  told  me,  they  plainly  discerned  two  or  three  blue  spots  on  the  outside  of  the 
stomach.  Needham  called  twice  to  have  it  opened ;  but  the  surgeons  seemed  not  to  hear 
him :  and  when  he  moved  it  the  second  time,  ho,  as  he  told  me,  heard  Lower  say  to  one 
that  stood  next  him,  ^^  Needham  will  undo  us,  calling  thus  to  have  the  stomach  opened,  for 
he  may  see  they  will  not  do  it."  They  were  diverted  to  look  to  somewhat  eke :  and  when 
they  returned  to  look  upon  the  stomach,  it  was  carried  away :  so  that  it  was  never  viewed. 
Le  Fevre,  a  French  physician,  told  me,  he  saw  a  blackness  in  the  shoulder :  upon  which  he 
made  an  incision,  and  saw  it  was  all  mortified.  Short,  another  physician,  who  was  a  papist, 
but  after  a  fonn  of  his  own,  did  very  much  suspect  foul  dealing :  and  he  had  talked  more 
freely  of  it  than  any  of  the  protostants  durst  do  at  that  time.  But  he  was  not  long  after 
taken  suddenly  iD,  upon  a  large  draught  of  wormwood  'wine,  which  he  had  drank  in  the 
house  of  a  popish  patient,  that  lived  near  the  Tower,  who  had  sent  for  him,  of  which  he  died. 
And,  as  he  said  to  Lower,  Millington,  and  some  other  physicians,  he  believed  that  he  himself 
was  poisoned,  for  his  having  spoken  so  freely  of  the  king's  death.  The  king's  body  was 
indecently  neglected.  Some  parts  of  his  inwards,  and  some  pieces  of  the  fat,  were  left  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  washed :  all  which  were  so  carelessly  looked  after,  that  the  water 
being  poured  out  at  a  scullery  hole  that  went  to  a  drain,  in  the  mouth  of  which  a  grate  lay, 
these  were  seen  lying  on  the  grate  many  days  after.  His  faneral  was  very  mean.  He  did 
not  lie  in  state :  no  mournings  were  given ;  and  the  expense  of  it  was  not  equal  to  what  an 
ordinary  nobleman's  funeral  will  rise  to.  Many  upon  this  said,  that  he  deserved  better  from 
his  brother,  than  to  be  thus  ungratefully  treated  in  ceremonies  that  are  public,  and  that  make 
an  impression  on  those  who  see  them,  and  who  will  make  severe  observations  and  inferences 
upon  such  omissions.  But  since  I  have  mentioned  the  suspicions  of  poison,  as  the  cause  of 
his  death,  I  must  add,  that  I  never  heard  any  lay  those  suspicions  on  his  brother.  But  his 
dying  so  critically,  as  it  were  in  the  minute  in  which  he  seemed  to  begin  a  turn  of  affairs, 
made  it  to  be  generally  the  more  believed,  and  that  the  papists  had  done  it,  either  by  the  means 
of  some  of  lady  Portsmouth's  servants,  or,  as  some  fancied,  by  poisonous  snuff ;  for  so  many  of 
the  small  veins  of  the  brain  were  burst,  that  the  brain  was  in  great  disorder,  and  no  judgment 
could  be  made  concerning  it.  To  this  I  shall  add  a  very  surprising  story,  that  I  had  in 
November,  1709,  from  Mr.  Henley,  of  Hampshire.  He  told  me,  that,  when  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth  came  over  to  England  in  tlie  year  1699,  he  heard,  that  she  had  talked  as  if  king 
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Charles  had  been  poisoned ;  which  he  desixing  to  hayo  from  her  own  month,  she  gave  hini 
this  account  of  it.  She  was  always  pressing  the  king  to  make  both  himself  and  his  people 
easy,  and  to  come  to  a  fall  agreement  with  his  parliament :  and  he  was  come  to  a  final  reso- 
lution of  sending  away  his  brotiier,  and  of  calling  a  parliament ;  which  was  to  be  executed 
the  next  day  after  he  fell  into  that  fit  of  which  he  died.  She  was  put  upon  the  secret,  and 
spoke  of  it  to  no  person  alive,  but  to  her  confessor :  but  the  confessor,  she  believed,  told  it  to 
some,  who,  seeing  what  was  to  follow,  took  that  wicked  course  to  prevent  it.  Having  this 
from  so  worthy  a  person,  as  I  have  set  it  down  without  adding  the  least  circumstance  to  it, 
I  thought  it  too  important  not  to  be  mentioned  in  this  history.  It  disooveis  both  the  knavery 
of  confessors,  and  the  practices  of  papists,  so  evidently,  that  there  is  no  need  of  making  any 
further  reflections  on  it  *. 

Thus  lived  and  died  king  Charles  the  Second.  He  was  the  greatest  instance  in  histoiy 
jof  the  various  revolutions  of  which  any  one  man  seemed  capable.  He  was  bred  up,  the  first 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  with  the  splendour  that  became  the  heir  of  so  great  a  crown.  After 
that  he  passed  through  eighteen  years  in  great  inequalities,  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss 
of  his  father,  and  of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotluid  did  not  only  receive  him,  though  upon 
terms  hard  of  digestion,  but  made  an  attempt  upon  England  for  him,  though  a  feeble  one. 
He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester  with  too  much  indifference ;  and  then  he  shewed  more  care 
4>f  his  person,  than  became  one  who  had  so  much  at  stake.  He  wandered  about  Eng^d 
for  ten  weeks  after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place :  but,  under  all  the  apprehensions  he 
had  then  upon  him,  he  shewed  a  temper  so  careless,  and  so  much  turned  to  levity,  that  he 
was  then  diverting  himself  with  little  household  sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a  manner,  as  if  he 
bad  made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  aU.  He  got  at  last  out  of  England ;  but  he 
had  been  obliged  to  so  many,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful  of  him,  that  he 
seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  make  an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they  deserved,  he  forgot  them  all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  have 
this  pretty  deep  in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  ought  never  to  remember  past  services,  but 
that  their  acceptance  of  them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted  this  piece  of 
prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner :  for  he  never  seemed  to  charge  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
his  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that  had  been  done  him  t.  While  he  was 
abroad  at  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  any  thing  to  heart.  He  pursued 
all  his  diversions,  and  irregular  pleasures,  in  a  free  career;  and  seemed  to  be  as  serene  under 

*  A  few  corrections  and  additions  are  required  to  the  the  90,000  goineu  mentioned  by  Bamet,  irore  intended 

above  narrative  of  the  king's  death.     The  duchess  of  for  their  completion.— Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.   Theeail*a 

PcMTtsmoathfit  seems,  was  not  with  him  in  his  last  moments,  authority  was  William  Cliiffins,  the  kingfs  closet-keeper, 
although  she  was  very  anxious  to  be  with  him,  and  to  have        The  suspidons  of  tiie  king  being  poisoned,  are  sustained 

him  reconciled  to  the  pi^ial  religion.     She  would  have  by  the  statement  in  the  works  of  Sheffield,  duke  of  Boek- 

been  present  if  bishop  Ken  had  not  prevented  her;  (Ken's  Ingham,  ii.  65,  and  Wollwood*s  Memoirs. 
Life  by  a  Relative,  17),  and  she  probably  assigned  the         Mr.  Henley,  quoted  by  Burnet,  was  the  &therof  the 

reason  when  she  told  Uio  French  ambassador,  **  I  cannot  lord  keeper ;  he  was  esteemed  a  man  of  honour,  as  be 

with  decency  enter  the  room — the  queen  is  almost  con-  certainly  was  talented,  wealthy,  and  mixed  m  good  society, 

stantly  there.** — (Dalrymple*s  Memoirs,  Append,  i.  95  *.)  To  him  Dr.  Garth  dedicated  his  **  Dispensatory  ;*'  and  he 

The  earl  of  Aylesford,  who  attended  the  king  at  the  time,  is  the  member  of  parliament  who  moved  for  an  addreaa 

thus  describee  the  final  scene.     "  My  good  king  and  to  the  queen  for  the  [womotion  of  Dr.  Hoadley  to  some 

master  filling  upon  me  in  his  fit,  I  ordered  him  to  be  ecclesiaatical  dignity  as  a  reoonpence  for  his  writings  in 

blooded,  and  then  I  went  to  fetch  the  duke  of  York,  defence  of  liberty  and  Uie  established  church.     The  earl 

When  we  came  to  the  bed-side,  we  found  the  queen  there ;  of  Hardwicke  related  that  he  had  heard  the  duke  of  Rich- 

and  the  impoeter  (Burnet)  says  it  was  the  duchess  of  Porta-  mond,  son  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  relate  the  narra- 

mouth.**— -(From  an  original  letter  published  in  the  Euro-  tive  as  Burnet  tells  it.-^Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.)    The 

pean   Magazine,  xxvii.  22.)    King  James,  in  his  own  various  opinions  upon  this  point  are  well  weighed  by 

Memoirs,  styled  **  Life  of  James  the  Second,**  i.  p.  749,  Ralphs  in  his  "  History,"  and  he  impartially  oondudea 

says  Charles  spoke  most  tenderly  to  the  queen  in  bis  that  the  evidence  is  so  imperfect  snd  conflicting,  that  **  all 

dying  hour.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  bishop,  decision  must,  and  ought  to  be  pos^ned  to  the  general 

Ken  just  quoted.  audit*' 

The  earl  of  Dartmouth  relates  that  the  king  was  very        f  The  Pendrells  and  Mrs.  Lane  were  among  the  small 

fond  of  his  buildings  at  Winchester,  designed  by  sir  Chris-  number  of  loyalists  who  were  rewarded  after  (he  Restora* 

topher  Wren,  but  now  converted  into  banaeksy  and  that  taon.— jQrainger,  vi.  2. 


*  This  royal  courtesan  always  behaved  very  respectfully  to  the  queen,  which  was  never  a  eomiQCt  adopted  by  her 
predecessor,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  who,  the  queen  used  to  say,  was  a  cruel  woman. — E.  of  Dartmcuth.  Oxford 
edition  of  this  work. 
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the  loss  of  a  crowa,  as  the  greatest  philosopher  could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  wiUingly 
hearken  to  any  of  those  projects,  with  which  he  often  complained  that  his  chancellor  perse- 
cuted him.  That  in  which  he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  supporting  his 
expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that,  if  Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
)iaye  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  that  he  might  have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to 
him.  During  his  exile  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  pleasures,  that  he  became  incapable 
of  application.  He  spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading,  or  study,  and  yet  less  in  thinking : 
and,  in  the  state  his  a^iurs  were  then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  say  to  every  person,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he  thought  would  please  most :  so  that  words  or  promises 
went  very  easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  mankind,  that  he  thought  the 
great  art  of  living  and  governing  was,  to  manage  aU  things  and  all  persons  with  a  depth  of 
craft  and  dissimulation.  And  in  that  few  men  in  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearances  of 
sincerity  better  than  he  could :  under  which  so  much  artifice  was  usually  hid,  that  in  con* 
elusion  he  could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistrustful  of  him.  He  had  great  vices, 
but  scarcely  any  virtues  to  correct  them :  he  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were  less  hurtful, 
which  corrected  his  more  hurtful  ones.  He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hated  business,  and  could  not  bear  ^e  engaging 
in  any  thing  that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  any  constnunt :  and  though  he 
desired  to  become  absolute,  and  to  overturn  both  our  religion  and  our  laws,  yet  he  would 
neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself  the  trouble,  which  so  great  a  design  required.  He  had 
an  appearance  of  gentleness  in  his  outward  deportment,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  bowels 
nor  t^demess  in  his  nature ;  and  in  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  for- 
give all  crimes,  even  blood  itself;  yet  he  never  forgave  any  thing  that  was  done  against  him- 
self^ after  his  first  and  general  act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done  rather 
upon  maxims  of  state  ^n  inclinations  of  mercy.  He  delivered  himself  up  to  a  most  enor- 
mous course  of  vice,  without  any  sort  of  restraint,  even  liom  the  consideration  of  the  nearest 
relations :  the  most  studied  extravagancies  that  way  seemed,  to  the  very  last,  to  be  much 
delisted  in,  and  pursued  by  him.  He  had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  by  a  sofbiess  in  his  whole  way  of  conversation,  as  he  was  certainly  the  best  bred 
man  of  the  age.  But  when  it  appeared  how  little  could  be  built  on  his  promise,  they  were 
cured  of  the  fondness  that  he  was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men  of  quality, 
who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in  them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself 
to  covmpt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality ;  in  which  he  proved  so  unhappily  sucoessfiil, 
that  he  left  England  much  changed  at  his  death  horn  what  he  had  found  it  at  his  restoration. 
He  loved  to  talk  over  all  the  stories  of  his  life  to  every  new  man  that  came  about  him.  His 
stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  carrying  messages  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics.  He  went  over  these  in  a  very  graceful  manner ; 
but  BO  often,  and  so  copiously,  that  all  those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  them  grew 
weary  of  them :  and  when  he  entered  on  those  stories  they  usually  withdrew ;  so  tha^  he 
often  began  them  in  a  full  audience,  and  before  he  had  done  there  were  not  above  four  or  five 
left  about  him :  which  drew  a  severe  jest  from  Wilmot,  earl  of  Bodiester.  He  said,  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  have  so  good  a  memory  as  to  repeat  the  same  story  without  losing  the 
least  circumstance,  and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to  the  same  persons  the  very 
day  before.  This  made  him  fond  of  strangers ;  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his  often  repeated 
Stories,  and  went  away  as  in  a  rapture  at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king. 

HiB  person  and  temper,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  fortunes,  resemble  the  character  that  we 
have  given  us  of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the  parallel  between  them. 
TiberiuflTs  banishment,  and  his  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison  in  that 
respect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  business,  and  his  love  of  pleasures ;  his  raising  of 
favourites,  and  trusting  them  entirely ;  and  his  pulling  them  down,  and  hating  them  exces- 
sively ;  his  art  of  covering  deep  designs,  particularly  of  revenge,  with  an  appearance  of  soft- 
ness, brings  them  so  near  a  likeness,  that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  observe  the  resemblance 
q{  their  &ce  and  person.  At  Rome  I  saw  one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he 
had  lost  his  teeth.    But,  abating  the  alteration  which  thai  made,  it  was  so  like  king  Ghadcs, 
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that  prince  Boighese,  and  Signior  Dominioo  to  wbom  it  belonged,  did  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  it  looked  like  a  statne  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  dnke  of  Glonoester's  death  seemed  to  tonch  him 
much.  But  those  who  knew  him  best  thought  it  was,  because  he  had  lost -him  by  whom 
only  he  could  have  balanced  the  surviving  brotiier,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  embroiled  all  his 
affidrs  to  preserve  the  succession  to  him. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those  terrible  calamities  of  the  plague,  and  fire 
of  London,  with  that  loss  and  reproach  which  he  suiBTered  by  the  insult  at  Chatham,  made  all 
people  conclude  there  was  a  curse  upon  his  government.  His  throwing  the  public  hatred  at 
that  fame  upon  lord  Clarendon  was  both  unjust  and  ungrateful.  And  when  his  people  had 
brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  his  entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selling 
that  to  France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war  with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  foi 
the  first ;  his  beginning  it  with  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet ;  the  shutting  up  the 
Exchequer ;  and  his  declaration  for  toleration,  which  was  a  step  for  the  introduction  of 
popery ;  made  such  a  chain  of  black  actions,  flowing  from  blacker  designs,  that  it  amazed 
those  who  had  known  all  this  to  see,  with  what  impudent  strains  of  flattery,  addresses  were 
penned  during  his  life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  death.  His  contributing  so  much  to 
the  raising  the  greatness  of  France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  that  it  could  not  flow 
from  want  of  thought,  or  of  true  sense.  Bouvigne  told  me,  he  desired  that  all  the  methods 
the  French  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  naval  force  might  be  sent  him.  And, 
he  said,  he  seemed  to  study  them  with  concern  and  zeal.  He  shewed  what  errors  they  com- 
mitted, and  how  they  ought  to  be  corrected,  as  if  he  had  been  a  viceroy  to  France,  rather 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  have  vtratched  over  and  prevented  the  progress  they  made,  as 
the  greatest  of  all  the  mischiefis  that  could  happen  to  him  or  to  his  people.  They  that  judged 
the  most  favourably  of  this,  thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch,  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  so  great  a  fleet  as  France  could  join  to  his  own,  he  might  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  But  others  put  a  worse  construction  on  it ;  and  thought,  that  seeing  he  cotdd  not 
quite  master,  or  deceive  his  subjects  by  his  own  strength  and  management,  he  was  willing 
to  help  forward  the  greatness  of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  assistance  he  might  more 
certainly  subdue  his  own  people ;  according  to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  fallen 
from  lord  Cliflbrd,  that,  if  the  king  must  be  in  a  dependence,  it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a 
great  and  generous  king,  than  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  insolent  subjects. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  more  wicked,  as  well  as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the 
while  that  he  was  professing  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  expresdng  both  zeal  and  affiw- 
tion  to  it,  was  yet  secretly  inclined  to  the  church  of  Rome :  thus,  mocking  God,  and  deceiv- 
ing the  world  with  so  gross  a  prevarication.  And  his  not  having  the  honesty  or  courage  to 
own  it  at  the  last ;  his  not  shewing  any  sign  of  the  least  remorse  for  his  ill  led  life,  or  any 
tenderness  either  for  his  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  queen  and  his  servants ;  and  his  recom- 
mending only  his  mistresses  and  their  children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  been  a  strange 
conclusion  to  any  other's  life,  but  was  well  enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his. 

The  two  papers  found  in  his  strong  box  concerning  religion,  and  afterwards  published  by 
his  brother,  looked  like  study  and  reasoning.  Tennison  told  me,  he  saw  the  original  in 
Pepys's  hand,  to  whom  king  James  trusted  them  for  some  time.  They  were  interlined  in 
several  places.  And  the  interlinings  seemed  to  be  written  in  a  hand  different  from  that  in 
which  the  papers  were  written.  But  he  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  hand, 
as  to  make  any  judgment  in  the  matter,  whether  they  were  written  by  him  or  not.  All  that 
knew  him,  when  they  read  them,  did  without  any  sort  of  doubting  conclude,  that  he  never 
composed  them :  for  he  never  read  the  scriptures,  nor  laid  things  together,  further  than  to 
turn  them  to  a  jest,  or  for  some  lively  expression.  These  papers  were  probably  written  either 
by  lord  Bristol,  or  by  lord  Aubigny,  who  knew  the  secret  of  his  religion,  and  gave  him  those 
papers,  as  abstracts  of  some  discourses  they  had  with  him  on  those  heads,  to  keep  him  fixed 
to  them.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  they,  apprehending  their  danger  if  any  such  papers 
had  been  found  about  him  written  in  their  hand,  might  prevail  vrith  him  to  copy  them  out 
himself,  though  his  laziness  that  way  made  it  certainly  no  easy  thing  to  bring  him  to  give 
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himself  80  much  trouble.  He  had  talked  over  a  great  part  of  them  to  myself:  so  that,  as 
soon  I  saw  them,  I  remembered  his  expressions,  and  perceived  that  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  argument,  as  far  as  those  papers  could  carry  him.  But  the  publishii^  them 
shewed  a  want  of  judgment,  or  of  regard  to  his  memory,  in  those  who  did  it :  for  the  greatest 
kindness  that  could  be  shewn  to  his  memory,  would  have  been,  to  let  both  his  papers  and 
himself  be  forgotten. 

Which  I  should  certainly  have  done,  if  I  had  not  thought  that  the  laying  open  of  what  I 
knew  concerning  him  and  his  afbirs  might  be  of  some  use  to  posterity.  And  therefore,  how 
ungrateful  soever  this  labour  has  proved  to  myself  and  how  unacceptable  soever  it  may  be  to 
some,  who  are  either  obliged  to  remember  him  gratefully,  or  by  the  engagement  of  parties 
and  interests  are  under  other  biasses,  yet  I  have  gone  through  all  that  I  knew  relating  to  his 
life  and  reign  with  that  regard  to  truth,  and  what  I  think  may  be  instructive  to  mankind, 
which  became  an  impartial  writer  of  history,  and  one  who  believes,  that  he  must  give  an 
account  to  Qod  of  what  he  writes,  as  well  as  of  what  he  says  and  does  *• 

*  Another  character  of  Charles  the  Second,  afnreeing  oat  any  fixed  geoevous  principle,  and  agreeing  with  hit 

eloeelf  vith  the  preceding,  yet  in  Icis  aevere  terms,  is  portrait  so  tersely  drawn  by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  when 

given  by  Di.  Wellwood,  another  contemporary,  in  his  he  obserred,  that  **  the  king  never  said  it  ully  thing;  and 

^  Memoirs.^*     Both,  and  indeed  all  historians  of  his  reign,  never  did  a  wise  one.^ 
shew  that  he  was  a  selfish,  witty  profligate-— totally  with- 
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AM  now  to  piDMcnte  tUi  woik,  and  to  give  the  reUtion  of  an 

inglorioiu  and  onprosperouB  reign,  that  wai  begnn  with  great 

ndvant^^;    bat  these  were    so  fooAj   managed,  and   ao  iU 

improTcd,  that  bad  dcdgns  were  ill  lud,  and  worse  conducted ; 

and  all  came  in  condnaoi)  to  one  of  the  atrangeet  catastrophes 

that  is  in  any  histoiy.     A  great  king  with  strong  armies^  and 

might}'  fleets,  a  vast  treasnre,  and  powerful  alliefl,  fell  all  at  once : 

and  his  whole  strengtii,  like  a  spidei'a  web,  was  bo  imcovetabljr 

broken  with  a  touch,  that  he  was  neror  able  to  retrieve,  what  for 

want  both  of  judgment,  and  heart,  he  threw  np  in  a  day.    Bnch 

an  unexpected  reToIntion  desires  to  be  well  opened ;  I  will  do  it  as  folly  as  I  can.     But, 

having  been  beyond  sea  almost  all  this  reign,  many  small  particnlats,  that  may  well  deserve 

to  be  remembered,  may  have  escaped  me ;  yet  as  I  had  good  opportnnitics  to  be  well 

informed,  I  will  pass  over  nothing  that  seems  of  any  importance  to  the  opening  such  great 

and  unusual  transactions.     I  will  endeavoot  to  watch  over  my  pen  with  more  than  ordinary 

caution,  that  I  may  let  no  sharpness,  from  any  ill  usage  I  myself  met  with,  any  way  possess 

my  tiiOQ^ts,  or  bias  my  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sad  fate  of  this  nnfbrtunate  prince  will 

make  me  the  more  tender  in  not  ^gravating  the  errors  of  his  reign.     As  to  my  own  par- 

tictdar,  I  will  remember  how  mncdi  I  vraa  once  in  his  &vour,  and  how  highly  I  was  obUged 

to  him.    And  as  I  must  let  his  dengns  and  miscarriages  be  seen,  so  I  will  open  things  as  fijJly 

as  I  can,  that  it  may  appear  on  whom  we  ought  to  lay  the  diief  load  of  them ;  which  indeed 

ought  to  be  chiefly  changed  on  his  religion,  and  on  those  who  had  the  management  of  his 

Gonsdence,  his  priests,  and  his  Italian  queen :  which  last  had  hitherto  acted  a  popular  part 

with  great  artifice  and  skill,  but  came  now  to  take  off  the  mask,  and  to  discover  herself. 

This  prince  was  much  neglected  in  bis  childhood,  during  the  time  he  wss  under  his  father's 
care.  The  parliament,  getting  him  into  their  hands,  put  him  under  the  earl  of  Northnmber- 
land's  govenunent,  who,  as  the  duke  himself  told  me,  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  a 
very  tender  regard.  Wlken  he  escaped  out  of  tlieir  bands,  by  the  means  of  colonel  Bamfield, 
his  father  wrote  to  him  a  letter  in  cypher,  concluding  in  these  plain  words,  "  Do  this  ss  you 
expect  the  bleanng  of  your  loving  father.'  This  was  sent  to  William,  duke  of  Hamilton, 
but  came  after  he  had  made  his  escape :  and  so  I  found  it  among  his  papers ;  and  I  gave  it 
to  the  doke  of  York  in  the  year  1674.  He  sud  to  me,  he  believed  he  had  his  father's  cypher 
among  bis  papers,  and  that  he  would  try  to  decipher  the  letter ;  but  I  believe  he  never  did  it. 
I  told  him  I  was  confident,  that  as  the  letter  vras  written  when  his  escape  was  under  consi- 
deration, BO  it  contained  an  order  to  go  to  the  queen,  and  to  be  obedient  to  her  in  all  things, 
except  in  matteia  of  religion.  The  king  appcunted  sir  John  Berkeley,  afterwards  lord 
Berkeley,  to  be  his  governor.  It  was  a  strange  choice,  if  it  was  not,  because  in  such  a  want 
of  men  who  stuck  then  to  the  king,  there  were  few  capable  in  any  sort  of  such  a  trust. 
Berkeley  was  bold,  and  insolent,  and  seemed  to  lean  to  popery :  he  was  certainly  very  arbi- 
trary, both  in  his  temper  and  notions.  The  queen  took  such  a  particular  care  of  this  prinoe, 
that  he  was  soon  obs^ed  to  have  more  of  her  &rour  than  either  of  his  two  brothers ;  and 
she  was  so  set  on  making  proselytes,  hoping  that  *'  to  save  a  soul "  would  cover  a  "  multitude 
of  mns,"  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  she  used  more  than  ordinary  arte  to  draw  him  over 
to  her  religion.     Yet,  as  be  himself  told  me^  he  stood  out  against  her  practices 
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During  his  stay  in  France  he  made  some  campaigns  under  M.  de  Turenne,  who  took  him 
BO  particuhirly  under  his  care,  that  he  instructed  him  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and  shewed 
him  the  reasons  of  every  thing  he  did  so  minutely,  that  he  had  great  advantages  by  being 
formed  under  the  greatest  general  of  the  age.  Turenne  was  so  much  taken  with  his  appli- 
cation, and  the  heat  that  he  shewed,  that  he  recommended  him  out  of  measure.  He  said 
often  of  him :  ^'  There  was  the  greatest  prince,  and  like  to  be  the  best  general  of  hu* 
time."  This  raised  his  character  so  much,  that  the  king  was  not  a  little  echpsed  by  him. 
Yet  he  quickly  ran  into  amours  and  vice ;  and  that  by  degrees  wore  out  any  courage  that 
had  appeared  in  his  youth.  And  in  the  end  of  his  life  he  came  to  lose  the  reputation  of  a 
brave  man  and  a  good  captain  so  entirely,  that  either  lie  was  never  that  which  flatterers  gave 
out  concerning  him,  or  his  age  and  afiaiis  wrought  a  very  unusual  change  on  him. 

He  seemed  to  follow  his  mother^s  maxims  all  the  while  he  was  beyond  sea.  He  was  the 
head  of  a  party  that  was  formed  in  the  king's  small  court  against  lord  Clarendon.  And  it 
was  believed  that  his  applications  to  lord  Clarendon's  daughter  were  made  at  first,  on  design 
to  dishonour  his  family,  though  she  had  the  address  to  turn  it  another  way  *. 

After  his  brother^s  restoration  he  applied  himself  much  to  the  marine,  in  which  he 
arrived  at  great  skill,  and  brought  the  fleet  so  entirely  into  his  dependence,  that  even  after 
he  laid  down  the  command,  he  was  still  the  master  of  our  whole  sea  force.  He  had  now  for 
these  last  three  years  directed  all  our  counsels  with  so  absolute  an  authority,  that  the  king 
seemed  to  have  left  the  government  wholly  in  his  hands :  only  the  unlooked-for  bringing 
in  the  duke  of  Monmouth  put  him  under  no  small  apprehensions,  that  at  some  time  or  other 
the  king  might  slip  out  of  his  hands :  now  that  fear  was  over. 

The  king  was  dead ;  and  so.  all  the  court  went  immediately  and  paid  their  duty  to  him. 
Orders  were  presently  given  for  proclaiming  him  king.  It  was  a  heavy  solemnity ;  few 
tears  were  shed  for  the  former,  nor  were  there  any  shouts  of  joy  for  the  present  king.  A 
dead  silence,  but  without  any  disorder  or  tumult,  followed  it  through  the  streets  f .  When 
the  privy  councillors  came  back  from  the  proclamation,  and  waited  on  the  new  king,  he  mado 
a  short  speech  to  them ;  which  it  seems  was  well  considered,  and  much  liked  by  him,  for  he 
repeated  it  to  his  parliament,  and  upon  several  other  occasions. 

He  began  with  an  expostulation  for  the  ill  character  that  had  been  entertained  of  him. 
He  told  them,  in  very  positive  words,  that  he  would  never  depart  from  any  branch  of  his  pre- 
rogative :  but  with  that  he  promised  that  he  would  maintain  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
sabject.  He  expressed  his  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  friend  to  monarchy. 
Therefore,  he  said,  he  would  defend  and  maintain  the  church,  and  would  preserve  the  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state,  as  it  was  established  by  law. 

This  speech  was  soon  printed,  and  gave  great  content  to  those  who  believed  that  he  would 
stick  to  the  promises  made  in  it ;  and  those  few,  who  did  not  believe  it,  yet  durst  not  seem 
to  doubt  of  it.  The  pulpits  of  England  were  full  of  it,  and  of  thanksgiving  for  it.  It  was 
magnified  as  a  security  far  greater  than  any  that  laws  could  give.  The  common  phrase  was, 
We  have  now  the  '^  word  of  a  king,  and  a  word  never  yet  broken." 

Upon  this  a  new  set  of  addresses  went  round  England,  in  which  the  highest  commenda- 
tions, that  flattery  could  invent,  were  given  to  the  late  king ;  and  assurances  of  loyalty  and 
fidelity  were  renewed  to  the  king,  in  terms  that  shewed  there  were  no  jealousies,  nor  fears 
left.  The  University  of  Oxford  in  their  address  promised  to  obey  the  king,  ^^  without  limi- 
tations, or  restrictions."  The  king's  promise  passed  for  a  thing  so  sacred,  that  they  were 
looked  on  as  ill  bred,  that  put  in  their  address,  ^'  our  religion  established  by  law ; "  which 
looked  like  a  tie  on  the  king  to  maintain  it :  whereas  the  stile  of  the  more  courtly  was,  to 
put  all  our  security  upon  the  king's  promise.  The  clergy  of  London  added  a  word  to  this  in 
their  address,  '^  our  religion  established  by  law,  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives."    This  had  such 

*  The  progren  of  thi«  mateli,  •oA  the  distrett  it  caused  hid  lited  in  ease  and  plenty  daring  his  reign ;  and  CoIIej 

loid  Clarendon,  are  fallj  detailed  in  tliat  nobleman*B  Gibber,  no  friend  of  the  Stuarts,  bears  a  similar  testimony 

**  Antobiofrsphy.**  in  his  autobiography.     Sir  John  Rcresby  in  his  Memoirs, 

f  This  statement  of  Burnet  is  contradicted  by  other  makes  the  same  observation.     Wellwood  and  Calamy  in 

contempovaries.    The  earl  of  Dartmonih  saya,  the  oom-  their  Memoirs  unite  in  agrretng  that  the  accession  of 

nooalty  etpedally  deplored  the  lota  of  Chailosi  for  they  Jamea  ms  hailed  irith  the  loudest  acclamations. 
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an  insinuation  in  it,  as  made  it  very  unacceptable.    Some  followed  their  pattern.    But  this 
was  marked  to  be  remembered  against  those  that  used  so  menacing  a  form. 

All  employments  were  ended  of  course  with  the  life  of  the  former  king ;  but  tlie  king 
continued  all  in  their  places :  only  the  posts  in  the  household  were  given  to  those  who  had 
served  the  king,  while  he  was  duke  of  York.  The  marquis  of  HaMax  had  reason  to  look 
on  himself  as  in  ill  terms  with  the  king :  so  in  a  private  audience  he  made  the  best  excuses 
he  could  for  his  conduct  of  late.  The  king  diverted  the  discourse,  and  said,  he  would  forget 
every  thing  that  was  past,  except  his  behaviour  in  the  business  of  the  exclusion.  The  king 
also  added,  that  he  would  expect  no  other  service  of  him  than  what  was  consistent  with  law. 
He  prepared  him  for  the  exaltation  of  the  earl  of  Rochester.  He  said,  he  had  served  him 
well,  and  had  suffered  on  his  account,  and  therefore  he  would  now  shew  favour  to  him  :  and 
the  next  day  he  declared  him  lord  treasurer.  His  brother,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  made 
lord  privy  seal :  and  the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  made  lord  president  of  the  council.  The 
earl  of  Sunderland  was  looked  on  as  a  man  lost  at  court :  and  so  was  lord  Godolphin.  But 
the  former  of  these  insinuated  himself  so  into  the  queen's  confidence,  that  he  was,  beyond 
all  people's  expectation,  not  only  maintained  in  his  posts,  but  grew  into  great  degrees  of 
favour. 

The  queen  was  made  to  consider  the  earl  of  Rochester  as  a  person  that  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  king's  daughters,  and  united  to  the  church  party.  So  she  saw  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  one  in  a  high  post,  who  should  depend  wholly  on  her,  and  be  entirely  hers. 
And  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  the  only  person  capable  of  that.  The  earl  of  Rochester  did 
upon  his  advancement  become  so  violent  and  boisterous,  that  the  whole  court  joined  to  sup- 
port the  earl  of  Sunderland,  as  the  proper  baUnce  to  the  other.  Lord  €k>dolphin  was  put  in 
a  great  post  in  the  queen's  household. 

But  before  the  earl  of  Rochester  had  the  white  staff,  the  court  engaged  the  lord  Godolphin, 
and  the  other  lords  of  the  treasury,  to  send  orders  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  to 
continue  to  levy  the  customs,  thou^  the  act  that  granted  them  to  the  late  king  was  only  for 
his  life,  and  so  was  now  determined  with  it.  It  is  known  how  much  this  matter  was  con- 
tested in  king  Charles  the  First's  time,  and  what  had  passed  upon  it.  The  legal  method  was 
to  have  made  entries,  and  to  have  taken  bonds  for  those  duties,  to  be  paid  when  the  parlia- 
ment should  meet,  and  renew  the  grant.  Yet  the  king  declared,  that  he  would  levy  the  cus- 
toms, and  not  stay  for  the  new  grant.  But  though  this  did  not  agree  well  with  the  king^s 
promise  of  maintaining  liberty  and  property,  yet  it  was  sud  in  excuse  for  it,  that,  if  tho 
customs  should  not  be  levied  in  this  interval,  great  importations  would  be  made,  and  the 
markets  would  be  so  stocked,  that  this  would  very  much  spoil  the  king's  customs.  But  in 
answer  to  this  it  was  said  again,  entries  were  to  be  made,  and  bonds  taken,  to  be  sued,  when 
the  act  granting  them  should  pass.  Endeavours  were  used  with  some  of  the  merchants  to 
refuse  to  pay  those  duties,  and  to  dispute  the  matter  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  none  would 
venture  on  so  bold  a  thing.  He  who  should  begin  any  such  opposition  would  probably  be 
ruined  by  it ;  so  none  would  run  that  hazard.  The  earl  of  Rochester  got  this  to  be  done 
before  he  came  into  the  treasury ;  so  he  pretended,  that  he  only  held  on  in  the  course  that 
was  begun  by  others. 

The  additional  excise  had  been  given  to  the  late  king  only  for  life.  But  there  was  a  clause 
in  the  act,  that  empowered  the  Treasury  to  make  a  farm  of  it  for  three  years,  without  adding 
a  limiting  clause,  in  case  it  should  be  so  long  due.  And  it  was  thought  a  great  stretch  of 
the  clause,  to  make  a  fraudulent  farm,  by  which  it  should  continue  to  be  levied  three  years 
after  it  was  determined,  according  to  the  letter  and  intendment  of  the  act.  A  farm  was  now 
brought  out,  as  made  during  the  king^s  life,  though  it  was  well  known  that  no  such  farm  had 
been  made ;  for  it  was  made  after  his  death,  but  a  false  date  was  put  to  it.  This  matter 
seemed  doubtful.  It  was  laid  before  the  judges.  And  they  all,  except  two,  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  good  in  law.  So  two  proclamations  were  ordered,  the  one  for  levying  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  other  for  the  excise. 

These  came  out  in  the  first  week  of  the  reign,  and  gave  a  melancholy  prospect.  Such 
beginnings  did  not  promise  well,  and  raised  just  fears  in  the  minds  of  those  who  considered  the 
consequences  of  such  proceedings*    They  saw,  that,  by  violence  and  fraud,  duties  were  now 
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to  be  levied  without  law.     But  all  people  were  under  the  power  of  fear,  or  flattery,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  none  durst  complain,  and  few  would  venture  to  talk  of  those  matters. 

Persons  of  all  ranks  went,  in  such  crowds,  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  king,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  admit  them  all.  Most  of  the  Whigs  that  were  admitted  were  received  coldly  at  best. 
Some  were  sharply  reproached  for  their  past  behaviour.  Others  were  denied  access.  The 
king  began  likewise  to  say,  that  he  would  not  be  served  as  his  brother  had  been :  he  would 
have  all  about  him  serve  him  without  reserve,  and  go  thorough  in  his  business.  Many  were 
amazed  to  see  such  steps  made  at  first.  The  second  Sunday  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  he, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  went  openly  to  mass,  and  sent  Caryl  to  Rome  with  letters 
to  the  Pope,  but  without  a  character. 

In  one  thing  only  the  king  seemed  to  comply  with  the  genius  of  the  nation,  though  it 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  only  a  shew.  He  seemed  resolved  not  to  be  governed  by  French 
counsels,  but  to  act  in  an  equality  with  that  haughty  monarch  in  all  things.  And,  as  he 
entertained  all  the  other  foreign  ministers  with  assurances  that  he  would  maintain  the 
balance  of  Europe  with  a  more  steady  hand  than  had  been  done  formerly,  so  when  he  sent 
over  the  lord  Churchill  to  the  court  of  France,  with  the  notice  of  his  brother's  death,  he  ordered 
him  to  observe  exactly  the  ceremony  and  state  with  which  he  was  received,  that  he  might 
treat  him,  who  should  be  sent  over  with  the  compUment  in  return  to  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. And  this  he  observed  very  punctually,  when  the  marshal  de  Lorge  came  over.  This 
was  set  about  by  the  courtiers,  as  a  sign  of  another  spirit,  that  might  be  looked  for  in  a  reign 
so  begun.  And  this  made  some  impression  on  the  court  of  France,  and  put  them  to  a  stand. 
But,  not  long  after  this,  the  French  king  said  to  the  duke  of  Yilleroy,  (who  told  it  to  young 
Rouvigny,  now  earl  of  Galloway,  from  whom  I  had  it,)  that  the  king  of  England,  after  all 
the  high  things  given  out  in  his  name,  was  willing  to  take  his  money,  as  well  as  his  brother 
had  done. 

The  king  did  also  give  out,  that  he  would  live  in  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  And,  because  Chudleigh,  the  envoy  there,  had  openly 
broken  with  the  prince,  (for  he  not  only  waited  no  more  on  him,  but  acted  openly  against 
him ;  and  once  in  the  Yorhaut  had  affronted  him,  while  he  was  driving  the  princess  upon  the 
snow  in  a  traineau,  according  to  the  German  manner,  and  pretending  they  were  masked,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  them,  had  ordered  his  coadmian  to  keep  his  way,  as  they  were  coming 
towards  the  place  where  he  drove ;)  the  king  recalled  him,  and  sent  Skclton  in  his  room,  who 
was  the  haughtiest,  but  withal  the  weakest  man,  that  he  could  have  found  out.  He  talked 
out  all  secrets,  and  made  himself  the  scorn  of  all  Holland  *,  The  courtiers  now  said  every 
where,  that  we  had  a  martial  prince  who  loved  glory,  who  would  bring  France  into  as  humble 
a  dependence  on  us,  as  we  had  been  formerly  on  that  court. 

The  king  did,  some  days  after  his  coming  to  the  crown,  promise  the  queen  and  his  priests, 
that  he  would  see  Mrs.  Sedley  no  more,  by  whom  he  had  some  children.  And  he  spoke 
openly  against  lewdness,  and  expressed  a  detestation  of  drunkenness.  He  sat  many  hours  a 
day  about  business  with  the  council,  the  treasury,  and  the  admiralty.  It  was  upon  this  said, 
that  now  we  should  have  a  reign  of  action  and  business,  and  not  of  sloth  and  luxury,  as  the 
last  was.  Mrs.  Sedley  had  lodgings  in  Whitehall :  orders  were  sent  to  her  to  leave  them. 
This  was  done  to  mortify  her ;  for  she  pretended  that  she  should  now  govern  as  absolutely 
as  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  done :  yet  the  king  still  continued  a  secret  commerce  with 
her.  And  thus  he  began  his  reign  with  some  fsai  appearances.  A  long  and  great  frost 
had  so  shut  up  the  Dutch  ports,  that  for  some  weeks  they  had  no  letters  from  England  :  at 
last  the  news  of  the  king's  sickness  and  death,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  new  reign,  came 
*o  them  all  at  once. 

The  first  difficulty  the  prince  of  Orange  was  in,  was  with  relation  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  knew  the  king  would  immediately,  after  the  first  comphments  were  over,  ask 
him  to  dismiss  him,  if  not  to  deliver  him  up.  And  as  it  was  no  way  decent  for  him  to  break 
Mith  the  king  upon  such  a  point,  so  he  knew  the  States  would  never  bear  it.  He  thought 
it  better  to  dismiss  him  immediately,  as  of  himself.     The  duke  of  Monmouth  seemed  sur* 

*  The  prince  cfOnngt  soon  detected  liim  corresponding  with  tbote  who  were  obnoxioas  to  him,  and  dcaiied  hit 
reealLi— Singer's  Clarendon  ■Corifipoudencei  i.  164. 
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pijsed  at  this.  Yet  at  parting  he  made  great  proteetatioiiB  both  to  the  prince  and  pincess  of 
an  inviolable  fidelity  to  their  interests.  So  he  retired  to  Broasels,  where  he  knew  he  conld 
be  suffered  to  stay  no  longer  than  till  a  retnm  should  come  from  Spain,  upon  the  notice  of 
king  Charles's  death,  and  the  declarations  that  the  king  was  making  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  Europe.  The  duke  was  upon  that  thinking  to  go  to  Vienna,  or  to  some  court  in 
Germany ;  but  those  about  him  studied  to,  inflame  him  both  against  the  king  and  the  prince 
of  Orange.  They  told  him,  the  prince,  by  casting  him  o£^  had  cancelled  all  former  obliga- 
tions, and  set  him  free  from  them :  he  was  now  to  look  to  himself ;  and  instead  of  wanderii^ 
about  as  a  yagabond,  he  was  to  set  himself  to  deliver  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  party 
and  his  friends,  who  were  now  likely  to  be  used  very  ill,  for  their  adhering  to  him,  and  to  his 
interest. 

They  sent  one  over  to  England  to  try  men's  pulses,  and  to  see  if  it  was  yet  a  proper  time 
to  make  an  attempt.  Wildman,  Charlton,  and  some  others,  went  about  tiying  if  men  were 
in  a  disposition  to  encourage  an  invasion.  They  talked  of  this  in  so  remote  a  way  of  specu- 
lation, that  though  one  could  not  but  see  what  lay  at  bottom,  yet  they  did  not  run  into 
treasonable  discourse.  I  was  in  general  sounded  by  them :  yet  nothing  was  proposed  that 
ran  me  into  any  danger  from  concealing  it.  I  did  not  think  fears  and  dangers,  nor  some  ille- 
gal acts  in  the  administration,  could  justify  an  insurrection,  as  lawful  in  itself :  and  I  was 
confident  an  insurrection  undertaken  on  sudi  grounds  would  be  so  ill  seconded,  and  so  weakly 
supported,  that  it  would  not  only  come  to  nothing,  but  it  would  precipitate  our  ruin.  There- 
fore I  did  all  I  could  to  divert  all  persons  with  whom  I  had  any  credit  from  engaging  in 
such  designs.  These  were  for  some  time  carried  on  in  the  dark.  The  king,  afi;er  he  had  put 
his  affairs  in  a  method,  resolved  to  hasten  his  coronation,  and  to  have  it  performed  with  great 
magnificence :  and  for  some  weeks  he  was  so  entirely  possessed  with  the  preparations  for  that 
solemnity,  that  all  business  was  laid  adde,  and  nothing  but  ceremony  was  tiiought  oil 

At  the  same  time  a  parliament  was  summoned ;  and  all  arts  were  used  to  manage  elec- 
tions so,  that  the  king  should  have  a  parliament  to  his  mind.  Complaints  came  up  from  all 
the  parts  of  England,  of  the  injustice  and  violence  used  in  elections,  beyond  what  had  ever 
been  practised  in  former  times.  And  this  was  so  universal  over  the  whole  nation,  that  no 
comer  of  it  was  neglected.  In  the  new  charters  that  had  been  granted,  the  election  of  the 
members  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  restrained  to  the  corporation- 
men,  all  those  being  left  out  who  were  not  acceptable  at  court.  In  some  boroughs  they  could 
not  find  a  number  of  men  to  be  depended  on :  so  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  were  made  the 
corporation-men :  and,  in  some  of  these,  persons  of  other  counties,  not  so  much  as  known  in 
the  borough,  were  named.  This  was  practised  in  the  most  avowed  manner  in  Cornwall  by 
the  earl  of  Bath ;  who,  to  secure  himself  the  groom  of  the  stole's  place,  which  he  held  all 
king  Charles's  time,  put  the  officers  of  the  guarded  names  in  almost  all  the  charters  of  that 
county ;  which  sending  up  forty-four  members,  they  were  for  most  part  so  chosen,  that  the 
king  was  sure  of  their  votes  on  all  occasions. 

Tliese  methods  were  so  successful  over  England,  that  when  the  elections  were  all  returned, 
the  king  said,  there  were  not  above  forty  members,  but  such  as  he  himself  wished  for.  They 
were  neither  men  of  parts,  nor  estates :  so  there  was  no  hope  left,  either  of  working  on  their 
understandings,  or  of  making  them  see  their  interest,  in  not  giving  the  king  all  at  once. 
Most  of  them  were  furious  and  violent,  and  seemed  resolved  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
king,  by  putting  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  by  ruining  all  those  who  had  been  for  the 
exclusion.  Some  few  had  designed  to  give  the  king  the  revenue  only  from  three  years  to 
three  years.  The  earl  of  Rochester  told  me,  that  was  what  he  looked  for,  though  the  post 
he  was  m  made  it  not  so  proper  for  him  to  move  in  it.  But  there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
strength  in  opposing  anytliing  that  the  king  should  ask  of  them. 

This  gave  aU  thinking  men  a  melancholy  prospect.  England  now  seemed  lost,  unless  some 
happy  accident  should  save  it.  All  people  saw  the  way  for  packing  a  parliament  now  laid 
open.  A  new  set  of  charters  and  corporation-men,  if  those  now  named  shonld  not  continue 
to  be  still  as  compliant,  as  they  were  at  present,  was  a  certain  remedy,  to  which  recourse 
might  be  easily  had*  The  boroughs  of  England  saw  their  privileges  now  wrested  out  of 
their  hands,  and  that  their  elections,  which  had  made  them  so  considenible  before,  were  here- 
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after  to  be  made  as  the  court  should  diiect ;  so  that  from  henceforth  little  regard  would  be 
had  to  them ;  and  the  usual  practices  in  courting,  or  rather  in  corrupting  them,  would  be  no 
longer  pursued.  Thus  all  people  were  alarmed;  but  few  durst  speak  out,  or  complain 
opCTly :  only  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  agents  made  great  use  of  this  to  inflame  their  party. 
It  was  said,  here  was  a  parliament  to  meet,  that  was  not  the  choice  and  representative  of 
the  nation,  and  therefore  was  no  parliament.  So  they  upon  this  possessed  sJl  people  with 
dreadful  apprehensions,  that  a  blow  was  now  given  to  the  constitution,  which  could  not  be 
remedied,  but  by  an  insurrection.  It  was  resolved  to  bring  up  petitions  against  some  elec- 
tions, that  were  so  indecentiy  managed,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  excuse  them ;  but 
these  were  to  be  judged  by  a  majority  of  men,  who  knew  their  own  elections  to  be  so  &ulty, 
that  to  secure  themselves  they  would  justify  the  rest :  and  fair  dealing  was  not  to  be  expected 
fiom  those  who  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  like  injustice. 

All  that  was  offered  on  the  other  hand  to  lay  those  fears,  which  so  ill  an  appearance  did 
raise,  was,  that  it  was  probable  the  king  would  go  into  measures  against  France.  All  the 
offers  of  submission  possible  were  made  him  by  Spain,  the  empire,  and  the  States. 

Tho  king  had  begun  with  the  prince  of  Orange  upon  a  hard  point.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  dismissing  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  but  wrote  to  him  to  break  all  those  officers  who 
had  waited  on  him  while  he  was  in  Holland.  In  this  they  had  only  followed  the  prince's 
example ;  so  it  was  hard  to  punish  them  for  that,  which  he  himself  had  encouraged.  They 
had  indeed  shewn  their  affections  to  him  so  evidently,  that  the  king  wrote  to  the  prince,  that 
he  could  not  trust  to  him,  nor  depend  on  his  friendship,  as  long  as  such  men  served  under 
him.  This  was  of  a  hard  digestion.  Yet,  since  the  breaking  them  could  be  easily  made  up 
by  employing  them  afterwards,  and  by  continuing  their  appointments  to  them,  the  prince 
complied  in  this  likewise.  And  the  king  was  so  wdl  pleased  with  it,  that  when  bisliop 
Turner  complained  of  some  things  relating  to  the  prince  and  princess,  and  proposed  rougher 
methods,  the  king  told  him,  it  was  absolutely  neoessaiy  that  the  prince  and  he  should  con- 
tinue in  good  correspondence.  Of  this  Turner  gave  an  account  to  the  other  bishops,  and  told 
them  very  solemnly,  that  the  church  would  be  in  no  hazard  during  the  present  reign ;  but 
that  they  must  take  care  to  secure  themselves  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  otherwise  they 
would  be  in  great  danger. 

The  submission  of  the  prince  and  the  States  to  the  king  made  some  fiincy,  that  this  would 
overcome  him.  All  people  concluded,  that  it  would  soon  appear  whether  bigotry,  or  a  desire 
of  glory  was  the  prevailing  passion ;  since  if  he  did  not  strike  in  with  an  alliance,  that  was 
then  projected  against  France,  it  might  be  concluded  that  he  was  resolved  to  deliver  himself 
up  to  his  priests,  and  to  sacrifice  all  to  their  ends.  The  season  of  the  year  made  it  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  first  session  of  parliament  would  be  so  short,  that  much  could  not  be  done  in 
it,  but  that  when  the  revenue  should  be  granted,  other  matters  might  be  put  off  to  a  winter 
session.  So  that,  if  the  parliament  should  not  deliver  up  the  nati(m  in  a  heat  all  at  once,  but 
should  leave  half  their  work  to  another  session,  they  might  come  under  some  management, 
and  either  see  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  general,  or  their  own  in  particular ;  and  manage 
their  favours  to  the  court  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  themselves  neoessaiy,  and  not  to  give 
away  too  much  at  once,  but  be  sparing  in  their  bounty ;  which  they  had  learned  so  well  in 
king  Charles's  time,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  woidd  soon  fall  into  it,  if  they  made  not 
too  much  haste  at  their  first  setting  out.  So  it  was  resolved  not  to  force  them  on  too  hastily 
in  their  first  session,  to  judge  of  any  election,  but  to  keep  that  matter  entire  for  some  time, 
till  they  should  break  into  parties. 

The  coronation  was  set  for  St.  George's  day.  Turner  was  ordered  to  preach  the  sermon ; 
and  both  king  and  queen  resolved  to  have  all  done  in  the  protestant  form,  and  to  assist  in  all 
the  prayers  :  only  the  king  would  not  receive  the  sacrament,  which  is  always  a  part  of  the 
ceremony.  In  this  certainly  his  priests  dispensed  with  him,  and  he  had  such  senses  given 
him  of  the  oath,  that  he  either  took  it  as  unlawful  with  a  resolution  not  to  keep  it,  or  he  had 
«  reserved  meaning  in  his  own  mind.  The  crown  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  Idng^s  head  :  it 
came  down  too  far,  and  covered  the  upper  part  of  his  face.  The  canopy  carried  over  him  did 
also  break.  Some  other  smaller  things  happened  that  were  looked  on  as  ill  omens :  and  his 
son  by  Mrs.  Sedley  died  that  day.    The  queen  with  the  peeresses  made  a  more  graceful 

D  D  2 
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fignre^  The  best  tiling  in  Tamei^s  sennbn  'was,  that  he  set  forth  that  part  of  Constantins 
Chlonis's  histoiy  veiy  handsomely,  in  which  he  tried  who  would  be  true  to  their  religion,  and 
reckoned  that  those  would  be  DEdthfullest  to  himself  who  were  truest  to  their  God. 

I  must  now  say  somewhat  concerning  myself.  At  this  time  I  went  out  of  England. 
Upon  king  Charles's  death,  I  had  desired  leave  to  come  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  king,  by  the 
marquis  of  Halifax.  The  king  would  not  see  me.  So,  since  I  was  at  that  time  in  no  sort  of 
employment,  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  preach  any  where,  I  resolved  to  go  abroad.  1  saw 
we  were  likely  to  &ll  into  great  confusion ;  and  were  either  to  be  rescued,  in  a  way  that  I 
could  not  approve  o^  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  means,  or  to  be  delivered  up,  by  a  meeting 
that  had  the  (ace  and  name  of  a  parliament.  I  thought  the  best  thing  for  me  was  to  go 
out  of  the  way.  The  king  approved  of  this,  and  consented  to  my  going ;  but  still  refused  to 
see  me.  So  I  was  to  go  beyond  sea,  as  to  a  voluntary  exile.  This  gave  me  great  credit  with 
all  the  mal-contents :  and  I  made  the  best  use  of  it  I  could.  I  spoke  very  earnestly  to  the 
lord  Delamer,  to  Mr.  Hambden,  and  siich  others  as  I  could  meet  with,  who  I  feared  might 
be  drawn  in  by  the  agents  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  king  had  not  yet  done  that 
which  would  justify  extreme  counsels ;  a  raw  rebellion  would  be  soon  crushed,  and  give  a 
colour  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army,  or  for  bringing  over  a  force  from  France.  I  per«- 
ceived  many  thought  the  constitution  was  so  broken  into,  by  the  elections  of  the  house  of 
tommons,  that  they  were  disposed  to  put  all  to  hazard*  Yet  most  people  thought  the  crisis 
was  not  so  near  as  it  proved  to  be. 

The  deliberations  in  Holland,  among  the  English  and  Scotch  that  fled  thither,  came  to 
ripen  faster  than  was  expected.  Lord  Argyle  had  been  quiet  ever  since  the  disappointment 
in  the  year  eighty-three.  He  had  lived  for  most  part  in  Friezland,  but  came  often  to 
Amsterdam,  and  met  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  that  lay  concealed  there :  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  lord  Melvill,  sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  sir  John  Cochran.  With  these  lord 
Argyle  communicated  all  the  advices  that  were  sent  him.  He  went  on  still  with  his  first 
project.  He  said,  he  wanted  only  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  arms,  and  reckoned,  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  furnished  with  these,  he  might  venture  on  Scotland.  He  resolved  to  go  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  hoped  he  could  bring  five  thousand  men  together.  And  he  reckoned  that 
the  western  and  southern  counties  were  under  such  apprehensions,  that  without  laying  of 
matters,  or  having  correspondence  among  them,  they  would  all  at  once  come  about  him,  when 
he  had  gathered  a  good  force  together  in  his  own  country.  There  was  a  rich  widow  in 
Amsterdam,  who  was  full  of  zeal :  so  she,  hearing  at  what  his  designs  stuck,  sent  to  him^ 
and  furnished  him  with  ten  thousand  pounds  *.  With  this  money  he  bought  a  stock  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  was  very  dexterously  managed  by  one  that  traded  to  Yenioe, 
as  intended  for  the  service  of  that  republic.  All  was  performed  with  great  secrecy,  and  put 
on  board.  They  had  sharp  debates  among  them  about  the  course  they  were  to  hold.  He 
was  for  sailing  round  Scotland  to  his  own  country.  Hume  was  for  the  shorter  passage :  the 
other  was  a  long  navigation,  and  subject  to  great  accidents.  Argyle  said,  the  fastnesses  of 
his  own  country  made  that  to  be  the  safer  place  to  gather  men  together.  He  presumed  so 
far  on  his  own  power,  and  on  his  management  hitherto,  that  he  took  much  upon  him :  so 
that  the  rest  were  often  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  him 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  came  secretly  to  them,  and  made  up  all  their  quarrels.  He  wouli 
willingly  have  gone  with  them  himself;  but  Argyle  did  not  o£fer  him  the  command :  on  the 
contruy  he  prised  him  to  make  an  impression  on  England  at  the  same  time.  This  was  not 
possible ;  for  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  yet  made  no  preparations.  So  he  was  hurried  into 
a  fatal  undertaking  before  things  were  in  any  sort  ready  for  it.  He  had  been  indeed  much 
pressed  to  the  same  thing  by  Wade,  Ferguson,  and  some  others  about  him,  but  chiefly  by  the 
lord  Grey,  and  the  lady  Wentworth,  who  followed  him  to  Brussels  desperately  in  love  with 
him.  And  both  he  and  she  came  to  fimcy,  that  he  being  married  to  his  duchess,  while  he 
was  indeed  of  the  age  of  consent,  but  not  capable  of  a  free  one,  the  marriage  was  null :  so 
they  lived  together :  and  she  had  heated  both  herself  and  him  with  such  enthusiastical  eon* 
ccits,  that  they  fimcied  what  they  did  was  approved  of  God.     With  this  small  council  he 

'*  In  lord  Gre>-*i  papers  it  is  stated  that  the  relebrated  Mr.  Locke,  being  in  Holland,  companion  to  bis  patron  the  earl 
0f  Sbaftesbuiy,  then  in  exile,  advanced  1,000^  towaids  this  eaterprisc-^Oxford  edition  ot  this  work. 
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took  his  meaJsuKS.  Fletcher,  a  Sootch  gentleman  of  great  parts,  and  many  virtaes,  bat  a 
most  violent  republican,  and  extravagantly  passionate,  did  not  like  Argyle's  scheme :  so  he 
resolved  to  run  fortunes  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  told  me,  that  all  the  English 
among  them  were  stiU  pressing  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  venture.  They  said,  all  the  west 
of  England  would  come  about  him,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  as  they  had  done  five  or  six  years 
ago.  They  reckoned  there  would  be  no  fighting,  but  that  the  guards,  and  others  who  adhered 
io  the  king,  would  melt  to  nothing  before  him.  They  fimcied  the  city  of  London  would  be 
in  such  a  disposition  to  revolt,  that,  if  he  should  land  in  the  west,  the  king  would  be  in  great 
perplexity.  He  could  not  have  two  armies ;  and  his  fear  of  tumults  near  his  person  would 
oblige  him  to  keep  such  a  force  about  him,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  send  any  againist 
him.  So  they  reckoned  he  would  have  time  to  form  an  army,  and  in  a  little  while  be  in  a 
condition  to  seek  out  the  king,  and  fight  him  on  equal  terms. 

This  appeared  a  mad  and  desperate  undertaking  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  himself.  He 
knew  what  a  weak  body  a  rabble  was,  and  how  unable  to  deal  with  troops  long  trained. 
He  had  neither  money,  nor  officers,  and  no  encouragement  from  the  men  of  estates  and  inte- 
rest in  the  country.  It  seemed  too  early  yet  to  venture.  It  was  the  throwing  away  all  his 
hopes  in  one  day.  Fletcher,  how  vehemently  soever  he  was  set  on  the  design  in  general,  yet 
saw  nothing  in  this  scheme  that  gave  any  hopes :  so  he  aigued  much  against  it.  And  he 
said  to  me,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  pushed  on  to  it  against  his  own  sense  and  reason : 
but  he  could  not  refuse  to  hazard  his  person,  when  others  were  so  forward.  Lord  Ghrey  said, 
that  Henry  the  seventh  landed  with  a  smaller  number,  and  succeeded.  Fletcher  answered^ 
he  was  sure  of  several  of  the  nobility,  who  were  little  princes  in  those  days.  Ferguson  in 
his  enthusiastical  way  said,  it  was  a  good  cause,  and  that  God  would  not  leave  them  unlesa 
they  left  him.  And  though  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  course  of  life  gave  him  no  great  reason 
to  hope  that  God  would  appear  signally  for  him,  yet  even  he  came  to  talk  enthusiastically  on 
the  subject.  But  Argyle's  going,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  of  coming  to  England  with 
all  possible  haste,  had  so  fixed  him,  that,  all  further  deliberations  being  laid  aside,  he  pawned  a 
parcel  of  jewels,  and  bought  up  arms ;  and  they  were  put  aboard  a  ship  freighted  for  Spain. 

King  James  was  so  intent  upon  the  pomp  of  his  coronation,  that  for  some  weeks  more 
important  matters  were  not  thought  on.  Both  Argyle's  and  Monmouth's  people  were  so 
true  to  them,  that  nothing  was  discovered  by  any  of  them.  Yet  some  days  after  Argyle  had 
sailed,  the  king  knew  of  it :  for  the  night  before  I  left  London,  the  earl  of  Arran  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  the  king  had  an  advertisement  of  it  that  very  day.  I  saw  it  was  fit  for 
me  to  make  haste ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been  seized  on,  if  it  had  been  only  to  put  the 
affiront  on  me,  of  being  suspected  of  holding  correspondence  with  traitors. 

Argyle  had  a  very  prosperous  voyage.  He  sent  out  a  boat  at  Orkney  to  get  intelligence, 
and  to  take  prisoners.  This  had  no  other  effect,  but  that  it  gave  intelligence  where  he  was : 
and  the  wind  chopping,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  away,  and  leave  his  men  to  mercy.  The 
winds  were  very  &vourable,  and  turned  as  his  occasions  required :  so  that  in  a  veiy  few  days 
he  arrived  in  Argyleshire.  The  misunderstandings  between  him  and  Hume  grew  very  high  ; 
for  he  carried  all  things  with  an  air  of  authority,  that  was  not  easy  to  those  who  were  set-i 
ting  up  for  liberty.  At  his  landing  he  found,  that  the  early  notice  the  council  had  of  bis 
designs  had  spoiled  his  whole  scheme ;  for  they  had  brought  in  all  the  gentlemen  of  his 
country  to  Edinburgh,  which  saved  them,  though  it  helped  on  his  ruin.  Yet  he  got  above 
five-and-twenty  hundred  men  to  come  to  him.  If  with  these  he  had  immediately  gone  over 
to  the  western  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  he  might  have  given  the  government  much 
trouble.  But  he  lingered  too  long,  hoping  still  to  have  brought  more  of  his  Highlanders 
together.  He  reckoned  these  were  sure  to  him,  and  would  obey  him  blindfold :  whereas  if 
he  had  gone  out  of  his  own  country  with  a  small  force,  those  who  might  have  come  in 
to  his  assistance  might  also  have  disputed  his  authority :  and  he  could  not  bear  contradiction. 
Much  time  was  by  this  means  lost :  and  all  the  country  was  summoned  to  come  out  against 
him.  At  last  he  crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  landed  in  the  isle  of  Bute ;  where  he  spent 
twelve  days  more,  till  he  had  eat  up  that  island,  pretending  still,  that  he  hoped  to  be  joined 
by  more  of  his  Highlanders. 

He  had  left  his  arms  in  a  castle,  with  such  a  guard  as  he  could  spare ;  but  they  wore 
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routed  hy  a  party  of  tne  king^s  forces :  and  with  this  he  lost  both  beart  and  hope.  And 
then,  apprehending  that  all  was  gone,  he  put  hluDBelf  m  a  disguise,  and  had  almost  escaped ; 
but  he  was  taken.  A  body  of  gentlemen  that  had  followed  him  stood  better  to  it,  and  forced 
their  way  through ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  them  escaped.  Some  of  these  were  taken : 
the  chief  of  them  were  sir  John  Cochran,  Ayloffe,  and  Rumbold.  These  two  last  were 
Englishmen :  but  I  knew  not  upon  what  motive  it  was,  that  they  chose  rather  to  run  fortunes 
with  Argyle,  than  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Thus  was  this  rebellion  brought  to  a  speedy 
end,  with  the  eflPiision  of  very  little  blood.  Nor  was  there  much  shed  in  the  way  of  justice ; 
for  it  was  considered,  that  the  Highlanders  were  under  such  ties  by  their  tenures,  that  it  was 
somewhat  excusable  in  them  to  follow  their  lord.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  were  brought  in 
by  order  of  council  to  Edinburgh,  which  preserved  them.  One  of  those  that  were  with 
Argyle,  by  a  great  presence  of  mind,  got  to  Carlisle,  where  he  called  for  post  horses ;  and  said, 
he  was  sent  by  the  general  to  carry  the  good  news  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  king.  And  so 
he  got  to  London,  and  there  he  found  a  way  to  get  beyond  sea. 

Argyle  was  brought  into  Edinburgh :  he  expressed  even  a  cheerful  calm  under  all  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  justified  all  he  had  done ;  for,  he  said,  he  was  unjustly  attainted :  that  had 
dissolved  his  allegiance :  so  it  was  justice  to  himself  and  his  fiunily,  to  endeavour  to  recover 
what  was  so  wrongfully  taken  from  him.  He  also  thought,  that  no  allegiance  was  due  to 
the  king,  till  he  had  taken  the  oath  which  the  law  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  our  kings  at 
their  coronation,  or  the  receipt  of  their  princely  dignity.  He  desired  that  Mr.  Charteris 
might  be  ordered  to  attend  upon  him ;  which  was  granted.  When  he  came  to  him,  he  told 
him  he  was  satisfied  in  conscience  with  the  lawfulness  of  what  he  had  done,  and  therefore 
desired  he  would  not  disturb  him  with  any  discourse  on  that  subject.  The  other,  after  he 
had  told  him  his  sense  of  the  matter,  complied  easily  with  this.  So  all  that  remained  was  to 
prepare  him  to  die,  in  which  he  expressed  an  imshaken  firmness.  The  duke  of  Queensbury 
examined  him  in  private.  He  said,  he  had  not  laid  his  business  with  any  in  Scotland :  he 
had  only  found  credit  with  a  person  that  lent  him  money ;  upon  which  he  had  trusted,  per- 
haps too  much,  to  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  sharpened  by  their  administration.  When 
the  day  of  his  execution  came,  Mr.  Charteris  happened  to  come  to  him  as  he  was  ending 
dinner :  he  said  to  him  pleasantly,  ^^  eerd  venientilnu  o^sa."  He  prayed  often  with  him,  and 
by  himself  and  went  to  the  scaffold  with  great  serenity.  He  had  complained  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  much,  for  delaying  his  coming  so  long  after  him,  and  for  assuming  the  name  of 
king ;  both  which,  he  said,  were  contrary  to  their  agreement  at  parting.  Thus  he  died, 
pitied  by  alL  His  death,  being  pursuant  to  the  sentence  passed  three  years  before,  of  which 
mention  was  made,  was  looked  on  as  no  better  than  murder.  But  his  conduct  in  this  matter 
was  made  up  of  so  many  errors,  that  it  appeared  he  was  not  made  for  designs  of  this  kind. 

Ayloffe  had  a  mind  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice,  and  having  got  a  penknife  into  his 
hands  gave  himself  several  stabs ;  and  thinking  he  was  certainly  a  dead  man,  he  cried  out, 
and  said,  now  he  defied  his  enemies.  Yet  he  had  not  pierced  his  guts ;  so  his  wounds  were 
not  mortal :  and  it  being  believed  that  he  could  make  great  discoveries^  he  was  brought  up 
to  London. 

Rumbold  was  he  that  dwelt  in  Rye-house,  where  it  was  pretended  the  plot  was  laid  for 
murdering  the  late  and  the  present  king.  He  denied  the  truth  of  that  conspiracy.  He 
owned,  he  thought  the  prince  was  as  much  tied  to  the  people,  as  the  people  were  to  the 
prince ;  and  that,  when  a  king  departed  firom  the  legal  measures  of  government,  the  people 
had  a  right  to  assert  their  liberties,  and  to  restrain  him.  He  did  not  deny  but  that  he  had 
heard  many  propositions  at  West's  chambers  about  killing  the  two  brothers ;  and  upon  that 
he  had  said,  it  could  have  been  easily  executed  near  his  house ;  upon  which  some  discourse 
had  followed,  how  it  might  have  been  managed.  But,  he  said,  it  was  only  talk,  and  that 
nothing  was  ^her  laid,  or  so  much  as  resolved  on.  He  said,  he  was  not  for  a  common- 
wealth, but  for  kingly  government,  according  to  the  laws  of  England ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  king  had  his  authority  by  any  divine  right,  which  he  expressed  in  rough,  but  sig- 
nificant words.  He  said,  he  did  not  believe  that  God  had  made  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
with  saddles  on  their  backs  and  bridles  in  th^  mouths,  and  some  few  booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  the  rest. 
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Cochian  had  a  rich  &tlier,  the  earl  of  Dnndonald ;  and  he  offered  the  priests  5,000/.  to 
save  his  son.  They  -wanted  a  stock  of  money  for  managing  their  designs ;  so  they  interposed 
so  effectually,  that  the  bargain  was  made.  But,  to  cover  it,  Cochran  petitioned  the  council 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  king ;  for  he  had  some  secrets  of  great  importance,  which  were 
not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  any  but  to  the  king  himself.  He  was  upon  that  brought  up 
to  London ;  and,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  priyate  with  the  king,  the  matters  he 
had  discoTered  were  said  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  in  consideration  of  that  the  king  par- 
doned him.  It  was  said,  he  had  discovered  all  their  negociations  with  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  this  was  a  pretence  only  given  out  to  conceal  the 
bargain ;  for  the  prince  told  me,  he  had  never  once  seen  him.  The  secret  of  this  came  to  be 
known  soon  after. 

When  Ayloffe  was  brought  up  to  London,  the  king  examined  him,  but  could  draw  nothing 
firom  him,  but  one  severe  repartee.  He  being  sullen,  and  refusing  to  discover  any  thing,  the 
king  said  to  him  ;  '^  Mr.  Ayloffe,  you  know  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you,  therefore  say 
that  which  may  deserve  it."  It  was  said  that  he  answered,  that  though  it  was  in  his  power, 
yet  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  pardon.  He  was  nephew  to  the  old  earl  of  Clarendon  by 
marriage ;  for  Ayloffe's  aunt  was  his  first  wife,  but  die  had  no  children.  It  was  thought, 
that  the  nearness  of  his  relation  to  the  king's  children  might  have  moved  him  to  pardon  him, 
which  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  confutation  of  his  bold  repartee :  but  he  suffered 
with  the  rest. 

Immediately  after  Argyle's  execution,  a  parliament  was  held  in  Scotland.  Upon  king 
Charles's  death,  the  marquis  of  Queensbury,  soon  after  made  a  duke,  and  the  earl  of  Perth, 
came  to  court.  The  duke  of  Queensbury  told  the  king,  that  if  he  had  any  thoughts  of  changing 
the  established  religion,  he  could  not  make  any  one  step  with  him  in  that  matter.  The  king 
seemed  to  receive  this  very  kindly  from  him ;  and  assured  him,  he  had  no  such  intention,  but 
that  he  would  have  a  parliament  called,  to  which  he  should  go  his  commissioner,  and  give  all 
possible  assurances  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  get  the  revenue  to  be  settled,  and  such  other 
laws  to  be  parsed  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  common  safety.  The  duke  of  Queensbury 
pressed  the  earl  of  Perth  to  speak  in  the  same  strain  to  the  king.  But,  though  he  pretended 
to  be  still  a  protestant,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  speak  in  so  positive  a  style.  I  had 
not  then  left  London ;  so  the  duke  sent  me  word  of  this,  and  seemed  so  folly  satisfied  with 
it,  tiiat  he  thought  all  would  be  safe.  So  he  prepared  instructions  by  which  both  the  revenue 
and  the  king^s  authority  were  to  be  carried  very  high.  He  has  often  since  that  time  told  me, 
that  the  king  made  those  promises  to  him  in  so  frank  and  hearty  a  manner,  that  he  concluded 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  acting  a  part.  Therefore  he  always  believed  that  the  priests 
gave  him  leave  to  promise  every  thing,  and  that  he  did  it  very  sincerely ;  but  that  afterwards 
they  pretended  they  had  a  power  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  all  oaths  and  promises ;  since 
nothing  could  be  more  open  and  free  than  his  way  of  expressing  himself  was,  though  after- 
wards he  had  no  sort  of  regard  to  any  of  the  promises  he  then  made.  The  Test  had  been  the 
king^s  own  act  while  he  ¥ras  in  Scotland.  So  he  thought  the  putting  that  on  all  persons 
woiUd  be  the  most  acceptable  method,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual,  for  securing  the  protes- 
tant religion.  Therefore  he  proposed  an  instruction  obliging  all  people  to  take  the  Test,  not 
only  to  qualify  them  for  public  employments,  but  that  all  those  to  whom  the  council  should 
tender  it  should  be  bound  to  take  it,  under  the  pain  of  treason :  and  this  was  granted.  He 
also  projected  many  other  severe  laws,  that  left  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  privy  council. 
And,  as  he  was  naturally  violent  and  imperious  in  his  own  temper,  so  he  saw  the  king's 
inclinations  to  those  mediods,  and  hoped  to  have  recommended  himself  effectually,  by  being 
instrumental  in  setting  up  an  absolute  and  despotic  form  of  government.  But  he  found 
afterwards  how  he  had  deceived  himself,  in  thinking  that  any  thing,  but  the  delivering  up 
his  religion,  could  be  acceptable  long.  And  he  saw,  after  he  had  prepared  a  cruel  scheme  of 
government,  other  men  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it :  and  it  had  almost  proved 
&tal  to  himself* 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  sat  not  long.  No  opposition  was  made.  The  duke  of 
Queensbury  gave  very  full  assurances  in  the  point  of  religion,  that  the  king  would  never  alter 
it,  but  would  maintain  it,  as  it  was  established  by  law.     And  in  confirmation  of  them  he 
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proposed  that  act  enjoining  the  Test,  which  was  passed,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  fiill  security  ; 
though  it  was  veiyprobahle,  that  all  the  use  that  the  council  would  make  of  this  discretional 
power  lodged  with  them,  would  be  only  to  tender  the  Test  to  those  that  might  scruple  it  on 
other  accounts,  but  that  it  would  be  offered  to  none  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  return  for 
this  the  parliament  gave  the  king  for  life,  all  the  revenue  that  had  been  given  to  his  brother ; 
and  with  that  some  additional  tuces  were  given. 

Other  severe  laws  were  also  passed.  By  one  of  these  an  inquisition  was  upon  the  matter 
set  up.  All  persons  were  required,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  to  answer  to  all  such  questions 
as  should  be  put  to  them  by  the  privy  council.  This  put  all  men  under  great  apprehensions, 
since  upon  this  act  an  inquisition  might  have  been  grafted,  as  soon  as  the  king  pleased. 
Another  act  was  only  in  one  particular  case ;  but  it  was  a  crying  one,  and  so  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 

When  Carstairs  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  came  to  capitulate  in  order  to  the  making  a 
discovery,  he  got  a  promise  from  the  council,  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  his  deposition 
against  any  person  whatsoever.  He  in  his  deposition  said  somewhat  that  brought  sir  Hugh 
Campbell  and  his  son  under  the  guilt  of  treason,  who  had  been  taken  up  in  London  two  years 
before,  and  were  kept  in  prison  all  this  while.  The  earl  of  Melfort  got  the  promise  of  his 
estate,  which  was  about  1,000/.  a  year,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  convicted  of  high  treason. 
So  an  act  was  brought  in,  which  was  to  last  only  mx  weeks ;  and  enacted,  that  if  within 
that  time  any  of  the  privy  council  would  depose  that  any  man  was  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
high  treason,  he  should  upon  such  a  proof  be  attainted.  Upon  which,  as  soon  as  the  act  was 
passed,  four  of  the  privy  council  stood  up,  and  affirmed  that  the  Campbells  were  proved 
by  Carstairs's  deposition  to  be  guilty.  Upon  this  both  father  and  son  were  brought  to  the 
bar,  to  see  what  they  had  to  say,  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  executed.  The  old  gentle- 
man, then  near  eighty,  seeing  tiie  ruin  of  his  family  was  determined,  and  that  he  was  con- 
demned in  so  unusual  a  manner,  took  courage,  and  said,  the  oppression  they  had  been  under 
had  driven  them  to  despair,  and  made  them  think  how  they  might  secure  their  lives  and 
fortunes :  upon  this  he  went  to  London,  and  had  some  meetings  with  BaiUie,  and  others : 
that  one  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  hinder  all  risings :  that  an  oath  of  secresy  was  indeed 
offered,  but  was  never  taken  upon  all  this.  So  it  was  pretended  he  had  confessed  the  crime, 
and  by  a  shew  of  mercy  they  were  pardoned :  but  the  earl  of  Melfort  possessed  himself  of 
their  estate.  The  old  gentleman  died  soon  after  And  very  probably  his  death  was  hastened 
by  his  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  and  this  unexampled  conclusion  of  it ;  which  was  so 
universally  condemned,  that  when  the  news  of  it  was  written  to  foreign  parts,  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  people  believe  it  possible. 

But  now  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  of  England  came  on.  And,  as  a  preparation  to  it, 
Oates  was  convicted  of  peijury,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  from  St.  Omer's,  who  had 
been  brought  over  before  to  discredit  his  testimony.  Now  juries  were  so  prepared,  as  to 
believe  more  easily  than  formerly.  So  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  priestly  habit  taken 
from  him,  to  be  a  prisoner  for  life,  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  city, 
and  ever  after  that  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  four  times  a  year,  and  to  be  whipped  by  the 
common  hangman  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  one  day,  and  the  next  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn ; 
which  was  executed  with  so  much  rigour,  that  his  back  seemed  to  be  all  over  flayed.  This 
was  thought  too  little  if  he  was  guilty,  and  too  much  if  innocent,  and  was  illegal  in  all  the 
parts  of  it :  for  as  the  secular  court  could  not  order  the  ecclesiastical  habit  to  be  taken  from 
him,  so  to  condemn  a  man  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  court : 
and  the  extreme  rigour  of  such  whipping  was  without  a  precedent.  Yet  he,  who  was  an 
original  in  all  things,  bore  this  with  a  constancy  that  amazed  all  those  who  saw  it.  So 
that  this  treatment  did  rather  raise  his  reputation,  than  sink  it. 

And,  that  I  may  join  things  of  the  same  sort  together,  though  they  were  transacted  at 
some  distance  of  time,  Dangerfield,  another  of  the  witnesses  in  the  popish  plot,  was  also 
found  guilty  of  perjury,  and  had  the  same  punishment :  but  it  had  a  more  terrible  conclusion ; 
for  a  brutal  student  of  the  law,  who  had  no  private  quarrel  with  him,  but  viras  only  trans- 
ported with  the  heat  of  that  time,  struck  him  over  the  head  with  his  cane,  as  he  got  his  last 
lash.    This  hit  him  so  fatally,  that  he  died  of  it  immediately.    The  person  was  apprehended. 
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and  the  king  left  him  to  the  law :  and,  though  greiett  mteroession  was  made  for  him,  the  king 
would  not  interpose.     So  he  was  hanged  for  it  *. 

.  At  last  the  parliament  met.  The  king  in  his  speech  repeated  that,  which  he  had  said  to 
the  council  upon  his  first  accession  to  the  throne.  He  told  them,  some  might  think  the  keep- 
ing him  low  would  he  the  surest  way  to  have  frequent  parliaments :  hut  they  should  find 
the  contrary,  that  the  using  him  well  would  he  the  hest  argument  to  persuade  him  to  meet 
them  often.  This  was  put  in  to  prevent  a  motion,  which  was  a  little  talked  of  abroad,  but 
none  would  venture  on  it  within  doors,  that  it  was  safest  to  grant  the  revenue  only  for  a 
term  of  years. 

The  revenue  was  granted  for  life,  and  every  thing  else  that  was  asked,  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion, that  the  house  was  more  forward  to  give,  than  the  king  was  to  ask  :  to  which  the 
king  thought  fit  to  put  a  stop  by  a  message,  intimating  that  he  desired  no  more  money  that 
session.  And  yet  this  forwardness  to  give  in  such  a  reign,  was  set  on  by  Musgrave  and 
others,  who  pretended  afterwards,  when  money  was  asked  for  just  and  necessary  ends,  to  be 
frugal  patriots,  and  to  be  careful  managers  of  the  public  treasure. 

As  for  religion,  some  began  to  propose  a  new  and  firmer  security  to  it.  But  all  the 
courtiers  ran  out  into  eloquent  harangues  on  that  subject ;  and  pressed  a  vote,  that  they  took 
the  king's  word  in  that  matter,  and  would  trust  to  it ;  and  that  this  should  be  signified  in 
an  address  to  him.  This  would  bind  the  king  in  point  of  honour,  and  gain  his  heart  so 
entirely,  that  it  would  be  a  tie  above  all  laws  whatsoever.  And  the  tide  ran  so  strong 
that  way,  that  the  house  went  into  it  without  opposition. 

The  lord  Preston,  who  had  been  for  some  years  envoy  in  France,  was  brought  over,  and 
set  up  to  be  a  manager  in  the  house  of  conmions.  He  told  them  the  reputation  of  the  nation 
was  beginning  to  rise  very  high  all  Europe  over,  under  a  prince  whose  name  spread  terror 
everywhere.  And  if  this  was  confirmed  by  the  entire  confidence  of  his  parliament,  even  in 
the  tenderest  matters,  it  would  give  such  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  that  England  would 
again  hold  the  balance,  and  their  king  would  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  This  was  seconded 
by  all  the  court  flatterers.  So  in  their  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  speech, 
they  told  him  they  trusted  to  him  so  entirely,  that  they  relied  on  his  word,  and  thought 
themselves  and  their  religion  safe,  since  he  had  promised  it  to  them. 

When  this  was  settled,  the  petitions  concerning  the  elections  were  presented.  Upon  those 
Seymour  spoke  very  high,  and  with  much  weight.  He  said,  the  complaints  of  the  irregulari- 
ties in  elections  were  so  great,  that  many  doubted  whether  this  was  a  true  representative  of 
the  nation  or  not.  He  said,  little  equity  was  expected  upon  petitions,  where  so  many  were 
too  guilty  to  judge  justly  and.  impartially.  He  said  it  concerned  them  to  look  to  these ;  for 
if  the  nation  saw  no  justice  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  other  methods  would  be  found,  in 
which  they  might  come  to  suffer  that  justice  which  they  would  not  do.  He  was  a  haughty 
man,  and  would  not  conmiunicate  his  design  in  making  this  motion  to  any ;  so  all  were  sur- 
prised with  it,  but  none  seconded  it.  This  had  no  effect,  not  so  much  as  to  draw  on  a 
debate. 

The  courtiers  were  projecting  many  laws  ta  ruin  all  who  opposed  their  designs.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  an  act  declaring  treasons  during  that  reign,  by  which  words  were  to 
be  made  treason.  And  the  clause  was  so  drawn,  that  anything  said  to  disparage  the  king's 
peison  or  government  was  made  treason :  within  which  everything  said  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  king^s  religion  would  have  been  comprehended,  as  judges  and  juries  were  then  modelled. 
This  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Serjeant  Ma3mard,  who,  in  a  very  grave  speech,  laid  open  the 

*  Bomet  11  not  quite  accunte  in  tbe  account  of  this  the  end  nnfortunately  pierced  the  stffieitr's  eye.     Death 

melancholy  catastrophe ;  for  there  is  reason  to  helieve  was  not  the  immediate  consequence,  hut  he  lived  so  long 

that  the  unfeeling  law  student  alluded  to,  was  punished  to  afterwsrds  in  Newgate  as  to  raise  a  doubt  witii  the  sur- 

allaj  the  popular  discontent,  lather  than  because  his  geons  who  attended  the  coroner's  inquest,  whether  the 

offence  merited  the  penalty  of  death.    It  seems  at  the  flogging  was  not  the  cause  of  his  death.    Francis  was  tried 

worst  to  have  been  only  manslaaghter.     Mr.  Francis,  a  and  condemned  to  be  executed  :  intercessions  for  his  life 

GrayVInn  student,  asked  Daiq;erfield,  after  hit  flogging,  would  perhaps  hare  succeeded,  if  Jefihieys  bad  not  declared 

**  how  he  liked  his  moming^s  heat  ?**     Dangerfield,  in  that  **  Fnnds  must  die,  for  the  rabble  was  thoroughly 

letum,  spat  in  his  &ce,  which  FranoiB  as  hastily  resented  heated.** — Higgons*  Remarks  on   Buniet,  444 ;    Wool- 

by  thrusting  at  him  with  a  small  cane  he  held  in  his  hand ;  rych's  life  of  Jeffireys,  262. 
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inoonvenienoe  of  making  words  treason :  they  were  often  ill  heard,  and  ill  understood,  and 
were  apt  to  be  miscredited  hj  a  Teiy  small  yariation ;  men  in  passion,  or  in  drink,  might  say 
things  they  never  intended ;  therefore,  he  hoped  they  would  keep  to  the  law  of  tiie  twenty- 
fifth  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  which  an  overt-act  was  made  the  necessary  proof  of  ill  inten- 
tions. And  when  others  insisted,  that  ^^  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spake,** 
he  brought  the  instance  of  our  Saviour^s  words,  ^Destroy  this  temple;"  and  showed  how 
near  '^  the  temple^  was  to  ^'  this  temple,*"  pronouncing  it  in  Syriac,  so  that  the  difference 
was  almost  imperceptible.  There  was  nothing  more  innocent  than  these  words,  as  our 
Saviour  meant,  and  spoke  them ;  but  nothing  was  more  criminal  than  the  setting  on  a  mul- 
titude to  destroy  the  temple.  Hiis  made  some  impression  at  that  time.  But  if  the  duke  of 
Monmouth'^s  landing  had  not  brought  the  sesmon  to  an  early  conclusion,  that,  and  everything 
else  which  the  officious  courtiers  were  projecting,  would  have  certainly  passed. 

The  most  important  business  that  was  before  the  house  of  lords  was  the  levermng  the 
attainder  of  the  lord  Stafford.  It  was  said  for  it,  that  the  witnesses  were  now  convicted  of 
perjury,  and  therefore  the  restoring  the  blood  that  was  tainted  by  their  evidence  was  a  just 
reparation.  The  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  popish  plot  were  chiefly  founded  on  Oates^s 
discovery,  which  was  now  judged  to  be  a  thread  of  perjury.  This  stuck  with  the  lords,  and 
would  not  go  down.  Yet  they  did  justice  both  to  the  popish  lords  then  in  the  Tower,  and 
to  the  earl  of  Danby,  who  moved  the  house  of  lords,  Uiat  they  might  either  be  brought  to 
their  trial,  or  be  set  at  liberty.  This  was  sent  by  the  lords  to  the  house  of  commons,  who 
returned  answer,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  insist  on  the  impeachmente.  So  upon  that 
they  were  discharged  of  them,  and  set  at  liberty.  Yet,  though  both  houses  agreed  in  this  of 
prosecuting  the  popish  plot  no  further,  the  lords  had  no  mind  to  reverse  and  condemn  past 
proceedings. 

But  while  all  these  things  were  in  agitation,  the  duke  of  Monmouth'^s  landing  brought  the 
session  to  a  conclusion.  As  soon  as  lord  Argyle  sailed  for  Scotland,  he  set  about  his  design 
with  as  much  haste  as  was  possible.  Arms  were  bought,  and  a  ship  was  freighted  for 
Bilboa  in  Spain.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  pawned  all  his  jewels ;  but  these  could  not  raise 
much,  and  no  money  was  sent  him  out  of  England.  So  he  was  hurried  into  an  ill  designed 
invasion.  The  whole  company  consisted  but  of  eighty-two  persons.  They  were  all  faithful 
to  one  another.  But  some  spies,  whom  Skelton,  the  new  envoy,  set  on  work,  sent  him  the 
notice  of  a  suspected  ship  sailing  out  of  Amsterdam  with  arms.  Skelton  neither  understood 
the  laws  of  Holland,  nor  advised  with  those  who  did ;  otherwise  he  would  have  carried  with ' 
him  an  order  from  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  that  sat  at  the  Hague,  to  be  made  use  of  as 
the  occasion  should  require.  When  he  came  to  Amsterdam,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
magistrates  there,  desiring  them  to  stop  and  search  the  ship  that  he  named,  they  found  the 
ship  was  already  sailed  out  of  their  port,  and  their  jurisdiction  went  no  further.  So  he  was 
forced  to  send  to  the  admiralty  at  the  Hague.  But  those  on  board,  hearing  what  he  was 
come  for,  made  all  possible  haste ,  and  the  wind  favouring  them,  they  got  out  of  the  Tezel 
before  the  order  desired  could  be  brought  from  the  Hague. 

After  a  prosperous  course,  the  duke  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  he  with  his 
small  company  came  ashore  with  some  order,  but  witii  too  much  daylight,  which  discovered 
how  few  they  were. 

The  alarm  was  brought  hot  to  London ;  where,  upon  the  general  report  and  belief  of  the 
thing,  an  act  of  attainder  passed  both  houses  in  one  day :  some  small  opposition  being  made 
by  ti^e  earl  of  Anglesey,  because  the  evidence  did  not  seem  clear  enougli  for  so  severe  a  sen- 
tence, which  was  grounded  on  the  notoriety  of  the  thing.  The  sum  of  5000/.  was  set  on  his 
head.  And  with  that  the  session  of  parliament  ended ;  which  was  no  small  happiness  to  the 
nation,  such  a  body  of  men  being  disnussed  with  doing  so  little  hurt.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's manifesto  was  long,  and  ill  penned ;  full  of  much  black  and  dull  malice.  It  was 
plainly  Ferguson  s  style,  which  was  both  tedious  and  fulsome.  It  charged  the  lung  with 
the  burning  of  London,  the  popish  plot,  Godfrey's  murder,  and  the  earl  of  Essei^s  death : 
and  to  crown  all,  it  was  pretended,  that  the  late  king  was  poisoned  by  his  orders.  It  was 
set  forth,  that  the  king's  religion  made  him  incapable  of  tlie  crown :  that  three  subsequent 
houses  of  commons  had  voted  his  exclusion :  the  taking  away  the  old  charters,  and  aU  the 
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hard  things  done  in  the  last  leign  wero  laid  to  his  chaige :  the  elections  of  the  present  par- 
liament were  also  set  forth  very  odiously,  with  great  indecency  of  style :  the  nation  was 
also  appealed  to,  when  met  in  a  free  paitiament,  to  judge  of  the  duke's  own  pretensions : 
and  ail  sort  of  liherty,  both  in  temporals  and  spirituals,  was  promised  to  persons  of  all 
persuasions. 

Upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  many  of  the  country  people  came  in  to  join  him, 
but  very  few  of  the  gentry.  He  had  quickly  men  enough  about  him  to  use  all  his  arms. 
The  duke  of  Albemarle,  as  lord-Heutenant  of  Deyonshire,  was  sent  down  to  raise  the  militia, 
and  with  them  to  make  head  against  him.  But  their  ill  a£Fection  appeared  very  evidently : 
many  deserted,  and  all  were  cold  in  the  service.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  the  whole 
country  open  to  him  for  almost  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  he  was  very  diligent  in 
tndning  and  animating  his  men.  His  own  behaviour  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  that  he 
was  master  of  all  their  hearts,  as  much  as  was  possible.  But  he  quickly  found  what  it  was 
to  be  at  the  head  of  undisciplined  men,  that  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  that  were  not  to  be 
used  with  rigour.  Soon  after  their  landing,  lord  €hrey  was  sent  out  with  a  small  party. 
He  saw  a  few  of  the  militia,  and  he  ran  for  it ;  but  his  men  stood,  and  the  militia  ran  fix>m 
them.  Lord  Grey  brought  a  false  alarm,  that  was  soon  found  to  be  so ;  for  the  men  whom 
their  leader  had  abandoned  came  back  in  good  order.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  struck 
with  this,  when  he  found  that  the  person  on  whom  he  depended  most,  and  for  whom  he 
designed  the  command  of  the  horse,  had  already  made  himself  infamous  by  his  cowardice. 
He  intended  to  join  Fletcher  with  him  in  that  command ;  but  an  unhappy  accident  made 
it  not  convenient  to  keep  him  longer  about  him.  He  sent  him  out  on  another  party,  and 
he,  not  being  yet  fiinushed  with  a  horse,  took  the  horse  of  one  who  had  brought  in  a  great 
body  of  men  from  Taunton.  He  was  not  in  the  way ;  so  Fletcher,  not  seeing  him  to  ask 
his  leave,  thought  that  aU  things  were  to  be  in  common  among  them  that  would  advance 
the  service.  After  Fletcher  had  ridden  about  as  he  was  ordered,  as  he  returned,  the  owner 
of  the  horse  he  rode  on,  who  was  a  rough  and  ill-bred  man,  reproached  him  in  very  injurious 
terms,  for  taking  out  his  horse  without  his  leave.  Fletcher  bore  this  longer  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  of  his  impetuous  temper.  But  the  other  persisted  in  giving  him 
foul  language,  and  offered  a  switch  or  a  cane ;  upon  which  he  diBcharged  his  pistol  at  him, 
and  fatally  shot  him  dead.  He  went  and  gave  the  duke  of  Monmonth  an  account  of  thiei, 
who  saw  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  longer  about  him,  without  disgusting  and  losing 
the  country  people,  who  were  coming  in  a  body  to  demand  justice.  So  he  advised  him  to 
go  aboard  the  ship  and  to  sail  on  to  Spain,  whither  she  was  bound.  By  this  means  he  was 
preserved  for  that  time. 

Ferguson  ran  among  the  people  with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  man  that  afiected  to  pass 
for  an  enthusiast,  though  all  his  performances  that  way  were  forced  and  dry.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth's  great  error  was,  that  he  did  not  in  the  first  heat  venture  on  some  hardy  action, 
and  then  march  either  to  Elzeter  or  Bristol ;  where  as  he  would  have  found  much  wealth,  so 
he  would  have  gained  some  reputation  by  it.  But  he  lingered  in  exercising  his  men,  and 
stayed  too  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme. 

By  this  means  the  king  had  time  both  to  bring  troops  out  of  Scotland,  after  Argyle  was 
taken,  and  to  send  to  Holland  for  the  English  and  Scotch  regiments  that  were  in  the  service 
of  the  States ;  which  the  prince  sent  over  very  readily,  and  offered  his  own  person  and  a 
greater  force,  if  it  was  necessary.  The  king  received  this  with  great  expressions  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  kindness.  It  was  very  visible  that  he  was  much  distracted  in  his  thoughts, 
and  that  what  appearance  of  courage  soever  he  might  put  on,  he  was  inwardly  fiill  of  appre- 
hensions and  fears.  He  durst  not  accept  of  the  offer  of  assistance  that  the  French  made 
him ;  for  by  that  he  Would  have  lost  the  hearts  of  the  English  nation.  And  he  had  no  mind 
to  be  much  obliged  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  to  let  him  into  his  counsels  or  affairs.  Prince 
Gteorge  committed  a  great  error  in  not  adding  the  command  of  the  army :  for  the  command, 
how  much  soever  he  might  have  been  bound  to  the  counsels  of  others,  would  have  given 
him  some  lustre ;  whereas  his  staying  at  home  in  such  time  of  danger  brought  him  under 
much  neglect. 

The  king  could  not  choose  worse  than  he  did,  when  he  gave  the  'command  to  tbe^earl  of 
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Fevenham,  who  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  nephew  to  Ml  de  Torenne.  Both  his 
brothers  changing  religion,  though  he  continued  stiU  a  protestant,  made  that  his  religion 
was  not  much  trusted  to.  He  was  an  honest,  brave  and  good  natured  man,  but  weak  to  a 
degree  not  easy  to  be  conceived.  And  he  conducted  matters  so  ill,  that  every  step  he  made 
was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  king'^s  service.  He  had  no  parties  abroad :  he  got  no  intelli- 
gence :  and  was  almost  surprised,  and  likely  to  be  defeated,  when  he  seemed  to  be  under  no 
apprehension,  but  was  a-bed  without  any  care  or  order.  So,  that  if  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
had  got  but  a  very  small  number  of  good  soldiers  about  him,  the  king's  afiairs  would  have 
fallen  into  great  disorder*. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  almost  surprised  lord  Feversham  and  all  about  him,  while 
they  were  a-bed.  He  got  in  between  two  bodies,  into  which  the  army  lay  divided.  He 
now  saw  his  error  in  lingering  so  long.  He  began  to  want  bread,  and  to  be  so  straitened, 
that  there  was  a  necessity  of  pushing  for  a  speedy  decision.  He  was  so  misled  in  his  march 
that  he  lost  an  hour's  time ;  and  when  he  came  near  the  army,  there  was  an  inconsiderable 
ditch :  in  the  passing  which  he  lost  so  much  more  time,  that  the  officers  had  leisure  to  rise 
and  be  dressed,  now  they  had  the  alarm ;  and  they  put  themselves  in  order.  Yet  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  foot  stood  longer,  and  fought  better  than  could  have  been  expected :  especially 
when  the  small  body  of  horse  they  had  ran  upon  the  first  charge ;  the  blame  of  which  was 
cast  upon  lord  Grey.  The  foot  being  thus  forsaken,  and  galled  by  the  cannon,  did  run  at 
last.  About  a  thousand  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  fifteen  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners.  Their  numbers  when  fullest  were  between  five  and  six  thousand.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth  left  the  field  too  soon  for  a  man  of  courage,  who  had  such  high  pretensions ;  for 
a  few  days  before  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  called  king,  which  did  him  no  service,  even 
among  those  that  followed  him.  He  rode  towards  Dorsetshire,  and  when  his  horse  could 
carry  him  no  further,  he  changed  clothes  with  a  shepherd,  and  went  as  far  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  being  accompanied  only  with  a  German,  whom  he  had  brought  over  with  him. 
At  last,  when  he  could  go  no  further,  he  lay  down  in  a  field  where  there  was  hay  and  straw, 
with  which  they  covered  themselves,  so  that  they  hoped  to  lie  there  unseen  till  night. 
Parties  went  out  on  all  hands  to  take  prisoners.  The  shepherd  was  found  by  the  lord 
Lumley  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  clothes ;  so  this  put  him  on  his  track,  and  having  some 
dogs  with  them  they  followed  the  scent,  and  came  to  the  place,  where  the  German  was  first 
discovered.  And  he  immediately  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  duke  of  Monmouth  lay. 
So  he  was  taken  in  a  very  indecent  dress  and  posturet. 

His  body  was  quite  sunk  with  fatigue,  and  hb  mind  was  now  so  low,  that  he  begged  his 
life  in  a  manner  that  agreed  ill  with  the  courage  of  the  former  parts  of  it.  He  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  and  both  to  the  queen  and  the  queen 
dowager,  to  intercede  with  the  king  for  his  life.  The  king's  temper,  as  well  as  his  interest, 
made  it  so  impossible  to  hope  for  that,  that  it  showed  a  great  meanness  in  him  to  ask  it  in 
such  terms  as  he  used  in  his  letters.  He  was  carried  up  to  Whitehall,  where  the  king 
examined  him  in  person ;  which  was  thought  very  indecent,  since  he  was  resolved  not  to 
pardon  him.  He  made  new  and  unbecoming  submissions,  and  insinuated  a  readiness  to 
change  his  religion ;  for  he  said  the  king  knew  what  his  first  education  was  in  religion.  There 
were  no  discoveries  to  be  got  from  him ;  for  the  attempt  was  too  rash  to  be  weU  concerted, 
or  to  be  so  deep  laid  that  many  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  it.  He  was  examined  on 
Monday,  and  orders  were  given  for  his  execution  on  Wednesday  j:. 

*  LeinB  Duras  wu  marquis  de  Bluiquefort  in  France,  proceedings,  bnt  conrider  him  to  hare  conducted  bim- 

but  naturalised  here  in  1666;  created  baron  Duras  of  self  with  the  discretion  of  a  good  general.     James  said, 

Uoldenbj  in  1672,  and  earl  of  Feversham  in  1676.     He  in  the  hearing  of  Reresby,  that  Monmouth  had  **  not 

vras  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen  of  Charles  the  Second,  made  one  &lse  step.**  The  only  companion  with  him  when 

and,  even  after  her  retirement  to  Portugal,  continued  to  taken  was  count  Horn.  That  he  was  worn  down  by  fatigue 

have  the  chief  management  of  her  affairs ;  so  that  he  was  is  not  surprising,  if  Reresby*s  account  that  he  was  not  in  bed 

sometimes   designated    the   **  king-dowager.**      He  was  for  three  nights,  is  true— -Reresby's  Memoirs, 

supple  and  insinuating,  so  that  he  retained  the  court  f  When  Monmouth  fell  into  the  hands  of  king  James's 

favour,  even  in  the  two  following  reigns.    He  will  be  troops,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1685,  he  immediately  wrote 

noticed  in  future  pages.  to  the  king,  earnestly  requesting  an  interview,  and  assnr- 

t  Sir  John  Reresby  and  other  authorities  do  not  give  ing  him  that  he  had  something  to  impart  of  great  import- 
to  unfavourable  an  account  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth>  ance,  and  which  could  only  be  related  in  pcnon.    On 
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Turner  and  Ken,  the  bishops  of  Ely  &ad  of  Bath  and  Welk,  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him. 
But  he  called  for  Dr.  Tennison.  The  bishops  studied  to  convince  him  of  the  sin  of  rebellion. 
He  answered,  he  was  sorry  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  m  it ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  repent 
of  the  design.  Yet  he  confessed  that  his  father  had  often  told  him,  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  reports  of  his  having  married  his  mother.  This  he  set  under  his  hand,  probably  for 
his  children's  sake,  who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  that  so  they  might  not  be  ill  used 
on  his  account.  He  showed  a  great  neglect  of  his  duchess*.  And  her  resentments  for  his 
course  of  life  with  the  lady  Wentworth  wrought  so  much  on  her,  that,  though  he  desired 
to  speak  privately  with  her,  she  would  have  witnesses  to  hear  all  that  passed,  to  justify  her- 

the  foUowiDg  day  he  wrote  to  the  qneen^owager  (yide    his  execntioQ ;  and,  therefore.  I  dared  not  leave  the 

Ellis's  Letters  illustratiTe  of  English  Hist,  iii.),  and  the     Tower.     At  this  he  expressed  great  uneasinoss,  saying,  he 

following  to  the  earl  of  Rochester :  could  have  depended  on  my  honour ;  but  at  length  asked 

T»        D-          ji  ^v    A^L    «  T  1      icoe        me  if  there  was  any  officer  in  that  place  on  whose  fidelity 
From  Ringwood,  the  9th  of  July,  1685.       ,  ^„„„     ,^      ,  J, . ...     ...  ^^^,     ^.  _^  J^ 


Tir„  T     1    ''""*. "'"K^"""'  "'''  *'^"  ";  -«»/»*""«•  I  could  rely.     I  told  him  that  captain  was  one  on 

My  Lord, — Ha  viog  had  some  proofs  of  your  kindness  «,i_t-.ij-_:iv    i_^    a  a    •  *v  vl 

_,       / ,'      *  wu**  V  11        1 --         V  _  *v  *  whom  I  would  willingly  confide,  m  anythmg  on  which  my 

when  I  was  last  at  Whitehall,  makes  me  hope  now  that  „u  i^  vr    j        j  j   /  j  -.       t        u       *  r 

•11      *  —x.      •  *       J"     r  •*!.  xi.    il*       V  •  whole  life  depended,  and  more  I  could  not  say  of  any 

you  wdl  not  i«foMmtem>dmg  for  me  with  th.  king,  bang  ^^     The  dike  ded«d  h.  might  be  cJled.     When  li   " 

I  now,  Uiough  too  Ute,  Ke  bow  I  We  been  nrnjed ;  we»  ^  ,^,  ^^^^  ^„  y„  ^^  .gy,     g,         . 

1  not  cl«»ly  convinced  of  th.t.  I  would  ntherdjo  .thou-  y   ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,j  ^  „       ^  j 

tud  deathi  than  nr  what  I  do.    I  wnt  TeeteitUv  to  the  _  .  ,_^    i.  >  >  >i.   i.-         i         a       •■    i 

king,  and  the  chief  btniiMM  of  mr  lett^  wai  to  deeira  ?*  P«~"  whatever,  but  to  ^e  k>ng  only.     AccorUuijly, 

uii|,  .u«  ui«  uuoi  <Finum>  <"  •"/  »«»«"  "" , .  "tT  he  Went  immediatelv  to  court,  and  being  come  near  the 

to  ft^  to  him  J  fori  have  that  to  -y  to  hun  that  y^,  ^        ^^  ^  ,,^  ^^^  of  hiapocko*  *opnU, 

Iam.u«wUlieth.mat,u»tforever;Iam«nethe  ^*^         Juat  then  lort  Sunderland  ^e  out  rf  the 

vriiole  atudy  of  my  life  d|aU  hn«fter  be  how  to  •erv.  ^        ^^   ,^    ^      ^^^  ^^  ^^  he  had  in  hi. 

Um  J  and  1  am  «w  that  whjch  I  can  do  la  more  worth  i„d  j  he  «ad  it  ™  a  letwr  &om  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 

thui  taking  my  We  away;  and  I^am  eonfidoit,  if  I_may  ^^^  ^  ^      .      ^   .^^  ^  ,^^^j        j^  g^^^J 


,  ....  ,^  ijL'xv  king  himself.*     *But,'  said  lord  Sunderland,  '  the  king 

hope  wJl  be  enough  to  encourage  your  lordship  to  show  ^  »^^.     ^^  ^  ,j^^  ^^         ^^^^  j^  ^^.^^^  ^^ 

me  Jonr^^ouT  which  I  do  earnestly  desire  of  you,  and  ^^  ^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .j^/n  .^^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

hope  that  you  have  so  much  generosity  as  «?» to  refuse  ^^^  ^  ;^^  ^^^  .^  ^  j^.^.     j^^  many  wonis,  lord 

it.     I  hope,  my  lord^  and  I  make  no  do^t  of  it,  that  you  g^^j^i^^a  prevailed  on  the  captain  to  give  him  the  letter, 

will  not  have  cause  to  repent  having  saved  my  life,  which  ^^^  ^.^  j^^^.    ^^  j^^  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^      j^^  ^ 

I  am  sure  you  can  do  a  great  deal  in  m  if  you  pW ;  Revolution,  colonel  Scott,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 

Mng  It  obhges  me  for  ever  to  be  entirely  yours,  which  I  ^    j^^^       .      ^^^  day  to  see  the  king  at  dinner,  at 

■haU  ever  be,  as  long  a.  I  have  life.  St  Germai^  in  France,  the  king  called  him  to  him,  and 

an     *!.    u   1    rT.    t.    a  *loKiiooTB.  »id.  « Colonel  Scott,  I  have  lately  heard  a  thing  that  I 

t  -/n  Jl:%        o^^^«»f '»    „  ^»nt  to  know  from  you  whether  it  is  true.'     The  king 

Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Engknd.  ^j^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ,^^^^  ^^  ^,,^  ^^l^^^l  ^^^  j^  ^j^^ 

—Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  i.  143.  what  his  majesty  had  been  told  was  exactly  true.     Upon 

There  have  been  two  conjectures  respecting  the  intol-  this  the  king  then  said,  *  Colonel  Scott,  as  I  am  a  livii^ 

l^penoe  that  Monmouth  wished  to  communicate  to  James,  man,  I  never  saw  that  letter,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  it  till 

The  one,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  the  invasion  by  the  within  these  few  days.'  ">«-Singer*B  Clarendon  Corr.  L» 

prince  of  Oiange,  is  refuted  by  all  the  evidence  we  pos-  1 44. 

eess — the  other,  that  he  had  such  an  encourager  in  the        No  one  can  hesitate  in  agreeing  that  the  king  ought 

intriguing  earl  of  Sunderland,  is  much  better  substan.  never  to  have  admitted  Monmouth  to  his  presence,  unless 

tiated.     Among  the  Clarendon  Papers  is  a  document  con-  he  intended  to  pardon  him.     That  Monmouth  did  not  act 

firming  this  last  opinion.     When  returned  to  tlie  Tower,  heroically  at  this  interview  is  perhaps  true.     Reresby  sayt 

the  hauteur  of  the  duke  gave  way,  and  he  again  wrote  to  that  he  heard  the  king  relate  that  the  duke  confessed  l^s 

the  king.     Tradition  says  that  this  revealed  the  treachery  error,  threw  the  blame  on  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  Ferguson, 

of  Sunderland  ;  but  this  communication  never  reached  the  who  had  incited  him  to  the  invasion ;  said  that  he  assumed 

king.  Colonel  Scott  gave  of  this  the  following  narrative  to  the  style  of  king  to  induce  the  gentry  to  join  him ;  and 

a  friend — ^^In  tlie  year  1734,  I  was  in  company  with  begged  for  pardon  on  his  knees. — (Reresby*s  Memoirs.) 

colonel  Scott,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in  France,  when  the  That  the  king  could  relate  all  this,  knowing  that  at  the 

colonel  called  me  to  him,  and  said,  '  Mr.  Bowdler,  you  conclusion  he  coldly  left  the  offender,  his  own  nephew, 

•  are  a  young  man  and  I  am  an  old  one,  I  will  tell  you  to  die  on  the  scaffold,  brands  him  indelibly  as  a  heartless 

something  worth  remembering.      When    the  duke  of  monster. — See  Dairy mple's  Memoirs;  Jameses  Memoirs { 

Monmouth  was  fai  the  Tower,  under  sentence  of  death,  I  Rose's  Observations ;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  from  the 

had  the  command  of  the  guard  there ;  and  one  morning  Stuart  Filters,  &c 

the  dnke  desired  me  to  let  him  have  pen.  ink,  and  paper,        *  This  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  a  MS.  belon^ng 

for  he  wanted  to  write  to  the  king.     He  wrote  a  very  to  the  Buedengh  fiim'ly,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose  in  the 

long  letter,  and,  when  he  had  sealed  it.  he  desfaed  me  to  Appendix  to  his  **  Observations"  on  Mr.  Fox*s  History  of 

give  him  my  word  of  honour  that  I  would  carry  that  James  the  Second.    The  last  farewell  of  Monmouth  and 

letter  to  the  king,  and  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but  his.  his  wife  is  there  described  as  being  mosC  tender.     He 

I  told  him  I  would  most  willingly  do  it,  if  it  was  in  my  who  is  standing  within  a  day's  space  of  death  would 

power,  but  that  mjr  orders  were,  not  to  stir  from  him  tiU  turoly  wish  for  foigiveneas,  and  might  readily  bu  foigiven.  • 
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self^  and  to  preaorve  her  family.  They  parted  yeiy  coldly.  He  only  reoommended  to  her 
the  hreeding  their  children  in  the  prot^tant  religion.  The  bishops  continued  still  to  press  on 
him  a  deep  sense  of  the  sin  of  rebellion ;  at  which  he  grew  so  uneasy,  that  he  desired  them 
to  speak  to  him  of  other  matters.  They  next  chaiged  him  with  the  sin  of  living  with  the 
lady  Wentworth  as  he  had  done.  In  that  he  justified  himself:  he  had  married  his  duchess 
too  young  to  give  a  true  consent.  He  said,  that  lady  was  a  pious,  worthy  woman,  and  that 
he  had  never  Hved  so  well  in  all  respects,  as  since  his  engagements  with  her*.  All  the  pains 
they  took  to  convince  him  of  the  unlawfulness  of  that  course  of  life  had  no  efiect.  They  did 
certainly  very  well  in  dischaiging  thdr  consciences,  and  speaking  so  plainly  to  him ;  but 
they  did  very  ill  to  talk  so  much  of  this  matter,  and  to  make  it  so  public  as  they  did  :  for 
divines  ought  not  to  repeat  what  they  say  to  dying  penitents,  no  more  than  what  the  peni- 
tents say  to  them.  By  this  means  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  little  satisfnc^n  in  them, 
and  they  had  as  little  in  him. 

He  was  much  better  pleased  with  Dr.  Tennison,  who  did  very  plainly  speak  to  him  with 
relation  to  his  public  actings,  and  to  his  course  of  life ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  softer  and  less 
peremptory  manner.  And  having  said  all  that  he  thought  proper,  he  left  those  points,  in 
which  he  saw  he  could  not  convince  him,  to  his  own  conscience,  and  turned  to  other  things 
fit  to  be  laid  before  a  d3dng  man.  The  duke  begged  one  day  more  of  life  with  such  repeated 
earnestness,  that  as  the  king  was  much  blamed  for  denying  so  small  a  fiivour,  so  it  gave 
occasion  to  others  to  believe,  that  he  had  some  hope  from  astrologers,  that,  if  he  outlived  that 
day,  he  might  have  a  better  fate.  As  long  as  he  fiincied  there  was  any  hope,  he  was  too 
much  unsettled  in  his  mind  to  be  capable  of  anything. 

But  when  he  saw  all  was  to  no  purpose,  and  that  he  must  die,  he  complained  a  little  that 
his  death  was  hurried  on  so  fast.  But  all  on  the  sudden  he  came  into  a  composure  of  mind 
that  surprised  all  that  saw  it.  There  was  no  affectation  in  it.  His  whole  behaviour  was 
easy  and  calm,  not  without  a  decent  cheerfulness.  He  prayed  God  to  forgive  all  his  sins, 
unknown  as  well  as  known.  He  seemed  confident  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  be  happy  with  him.  And  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution  on  Tower  Hill  with 
an  air  of  undisturbed  courage  that  was  grave  and  composed.  He  said  little  there :  only  that 
he  was  sorry  for  the  blood  that  was  shed ;  but  he  had  ever  meant  well  to  the  nation.  When 
he  saw  the  axe,  he  touched  it,  and  said  it  was  not  sharp  enough.  He  gave  the  hangman 
but  half  the  reward  he  intended ;  and  said,  if  he  cut  off  his  head  cleverly,  and  not  so 
butcherly  as  he  did  the  lord  Bussel's,  his  man  would  give  him  the  rest  The  executioner 
was  in  great  disorder,  trembling  all  over ;  so  he  gave  hun  two  or  three  strokes  vnthout  being 
able  to  finish  the  matter,  and  tiien  flung  the  axe  out  of  his  hand.  But  the  sheriff  forced 
him  to  take  it  up ;  and  at  three  or  four  more  strokes  he  severed  his  head  from  his  body ;  and 
both  were  presently  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  unfortu- 
nate young  man.  He  had  several  good  qualities  in  him,  and  some  that  were  as  bad.  He 
was  soft  and  gentle  even  to  excess,  and  too  easy  to  those  who  had  credit  with  him.  He  was 
both  sincere  and  good  natured,  and  understood  war  welL  But  he  was  too  much  given  to 
pleasure  and  to  favouritesf . 

The  lord  Grey  it  was  thought  would  go  next  But  he  had  a  great  estate  that  by  his  death 
was  to  go  over  to  his  brother.  So  the  court  resokvd  to  preserve  him  till  he  should  be 
brought  to  compound  for  his  life.  The  earl  of  Rochester  had  16,000/.  of  him.  Others  had 
smaller  shares.  He  was  likewise  obliged  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  to  be  a  vntness  in  order  to 
the  conviction  of  others,  but  with  this  assurance,  that  nobody  should  die  upon  his  evidence  ]{;. 


*  HeorMtto  Marift  Wentwoith  wu  the  only  dangliter  orden  to  pat  htm  to  death  if  there  ivm  kdj  danger  of  hii 

and  heivMi  of  the  earl  of  ClerelaDd.— Bereabjr's  Me-  etcape.     The  ooh>nel  took  from  the  dake't  penon  manj 

Qioin.  charaif ;  and  added,  iphen  relating  thia  to  hia  nephew,  the 

t  A  ttfll  more  fitTourable  and    inlereating  ehaiae-  eail  of  DHtmoath,  that  hh  tablet-book  ma  fnll  of  unin- 

ter  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  ia  giyen  with  aome  let-  telligihle  aatiological  figorea.     The  doke  told  him  he 

ten,  and  eztncta  from  hia  ^  Diaryi "   in  Wellwood*a  leceiTed  them  yeaia  previoualjr  in  Scotland,  and  that  ho 

Memoirs     Rereabjr  laja  that  many  charms  and  apella  now  found  them  but  foolish  eonceita. — See   also  Dr. 

were  found  in  his  pockets ;  a  &et  we  may  readily  be&eve  Clark's  Life  of  James  the  Second ;  Oxford  edition  of  this 

when  we  know  that  then  almoat  e^ery  one  believed  in  work. 

aatrology  and  witehoraft.     Golonel  Legge  was  fai  the  f  This  daslaidly  peer,  Ford,  lord  Orey  de  Wetke, 

eoach  with  him  when  rondncted  to  London,  and  had  afterwards  had  hia  estate  restored,  and,  obtaimog  the 
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80  the  lord  Brandon,  son  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  convicted  by  his  and  some  other 
eyidence.  Mr.  Hambden  was  also  brought  on  his  trial  And  he  was  told  that  he  must 
expect  no  favour  nidess  he  would  plead  guilty.  And  he,  knowing  that  legal  evidence  would 
be  brought  against  him,  submitted  to  this ;  and  begged  his  life  with  a  meanness,  of  which 
he  himself  was  so  ashamed  afterwards,  that  it  gave  his  spirits  a  depression  and  disorder  that 
he  could  never  quite  master.  And  that  had  a  terrible  conclusion :  for,  about  ten  years  after, 
he  cut  his  own  throat. 

The  king  was  now  as  successful  as  his  own  heart  could  wish.  He  had  held  a  session  of 
parliament  in  both  kingdoms  that  had  settled  his  revenue ;  and  now  two  ill-prepared,  and  ill 
managed,  rebellions  had  so  broken  all  the  party  that  was  against  him,  that  he  seemed  secure 
in  his  throne,  and  above  the  power  of  all  his  enemies.  And  certainly  a  reign  that  was  now 
so  beyond  expectation  successful  in  its  first  six  months  seemed  so  well  settled,  that  no  ordi- 
nary mismanagement  could  have  spoiled  such  beginnings.  If  the  king  had  ordered  a  speedy 
ezeoution  of  such  persons  as  were  fit  to  be  made  public  examples,  and  had  upon  that  granted 
a  general  indemnity,  and  if  he  had  but  covered  his  intentions  till  he  had  got  through  another 
session  of  parliament,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  with  what  advantage  he  might  then  have 
opened  and  pursued  his  designs. 

But  his  own  temper  and  the  fury  of  some  of  his  ministers,  and  the  maxims  of  his  priests, 
who  were  become  enthusiastical  upon  this  success,  and  fancied  that  nothing  could  now  stand 
before  him :  all  these  concurred  to  make  him  lose  advantages  that  were  never  to  be  reco- 
vered ;  for  the  shows  of  mercy,  that  were  afterwards  put  on,  were  looked  on  as  an  after 
game,  to  retrieve  that  which  was  now  lost.  The  army  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the 
western  counties,  where  both  ojBicerB  and  soldiers  lived  as  in  an  enem3r^8  country,  and  treated 
idl  that  were  believed  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  king  with  great  rudeness  and  violence. 

Kirk*,  who  had  commanded  long  in  Tangier,  was  become  so  savage  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Moors  there,  that  some  days  after  the  battle  he  ordered  several  of  the  prisoners  to  be 
hanged  up  at  Taunton,  without  so  much  as  the  form  of  law,  he  and  his  company  looking  on 
from  an  entertainment  they  were  at.  At  every  new  health  another  prisoner  was  hanged  up. 
And  they  were  so  brutal,  that,  observing  the  shaking  of  the  legs  of  those  whom  they  hanged, 
it  was  said  among  them  they  were  dancing ;  and  upon  that  music  was  called  for.  This  was 
both  80  illegal  and  so  inhuman,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  it.  But  Kirk  was  only  chid  for  it.  And  it  was  said  that  he  had  a  par- 
ticular order  for  some  military  executions ;  so  that  he  could  only  be  chid  for  the  manner 
of  it. 

But,  as  if  this  had  been  nothing,  Jefferies  was  sent  the  western  circuit  to  try  the  prisoners. 
His  behaviour  was  beyond  anything  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  a  civilized  nation.  He  was 
perpetually  either  drunk  or  in  a  rage,  more  like  a  fury  than  the  zeal  of  a  judge.  He  required 
the  prisoners  to  plead  guilty :  and  in  that  case  he  gave  them  some  hope  of  favour,  if  they 
gave  him  no  trouble ;  otherwise  he  told  them  he  would  execute  the  letter  of  the  law  upon 
them  in  its  utmost  severity.  This  made  many  plead  guilty  who  had  a  great  defence  in  law. 
But  he  shewed  no  mercy.  He  ordered  a  great  many  to  be  hanged  up  immediately,  without 
idlowing  them  a  minute's  time  to  say  their  prayers.  He  hanged  in  several  places  about  six 
hundred  persons.  The  greatest  part  of  these  were  of  the  meanest  sort  and  of  no  distinction. 
The  impieties  with  which  he  treated  them,  and  his  behaviour  towards  some  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  that  were  well  affected,  but  came  and  pleaded  in  favour  of  some  prisoners,  would 
have  amazed  one  if  done  by  a  bashaw  in  Turkey.  England  had  never  known  anything  like 
it.     The  instances  are  too  many  to  be  reckoned  npt. 

&Tour€f  Williftin  tbe  Third,  wu  created  bj  him  ewl        f  A  very  pwtiealar  and  impartial  recount  of  this  whole.    ^ 

TanlMnrilla  and  viaconnt  Grey  of  Glendale.     Thif  was  lale  murdering  ia  given  by  Mr.  Woolrych  in  his  '^  Ufe  of 

in  1695,  and  toon  after  he  was  appointed  ftnt  lord-corn-  Jeffirays.** 

miMioner  of  the  treasury,  and  lonl  privy-eeal.     He  died        In  his*  dying  houn  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Scot,  a 

In  1701.     His  **  Secret  Histoiy  of  the  Rye-honse  Plot**  very  reputable  deigyman  of  the  period.    Scot  reminded 

wu  published  in  1764..-Xhainger.  him  of  what  was  reported  of  his  cruelties  in  the  west; 

*  Pieivy  Kirke,  in  1680,  was  colonel  of  the  4th  regi-  JeSkevs  thanked  him  for  the  suggestion,  and  added,  with 

mcnt  of  foot.      IionicaUy  they  were  called  **  Kirke's  emotion,  **•  Whatever  1  did  then,  I  did  by  express  orders; 

Lunbs.**  and  1  have  this  to  my  fcrtber  lor  myself,  that  I  was  not  half 
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But  that  which  brought  all  his  excesses  to  be  imputed  to  the  king  himself  and  to  the 
orders  given  by  him,  was,  that  the  king  had  a  particular  account  of  all  his  proceedings  written 
to  him  every  day.  And  he  took  pleasure  to  rehite  them  in  the  drawing-room  to  foreign 
ministers,  and  at  his  table,  calling  it  ^^  Jeffireys's  campaign ;"  speaking  of  all  he  had  done  in 
a  style  that  neither  became  the  majesty  nor  the  mercifolness  of  a  great  prince.  Dykfield 
was  at  that  time  in  England,  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  States  had  sent  over  to  con- 
gratulate the  king^s  coming  to  the  crown.  He  told  me  that  the  king  talked  so  often  of  these 
things  in  his  hearing,  that  he  wondered  to  see  him  break  out  into  those  indecencies.  And  upon 
Jefl&eysTs  coming  back,  he  was  created  a  baron,  and  peer  of  England :  a  dignity  which, 
though  anciently  some  judges  were  raised  to  it,  yet  in  these  later  ages,  as  ^ere  was  no 
example  of  it,  so  it  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  judge. 

Two  executions  were  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  that  they  deserve  a  more  particular 
recital.  Tlie  king  apprehended  that  many  of  the  prisoners  had  got  into  London,  and  were 
concealed  there ;  so  he  said  those  who  concealed  them  were  the  worst  sort  of  traitors,  who 
endeavoured  to  preserve  such  persons  to  a  better  time.  He  had  likewise  a  great  mind  to 
find  out  any  among  the  rich  merchants,  who  might  afford  great  compositions  to  save  their 
lives ;  for  though  there  was  much  blood  shed,  there  was  little  booty  got  to  reward  those  who 
had  served.  Upon  this  the  king  declared  he  would  sooner  pardon  the  rebels,  than  those  who 
harboured  them. 

There  was  in  London  one  Graunt,  a  woman  that  was  an  anabaptist,  who  spent  a  great  part 
of  her  life  in  acts  of  charity,  visiting  the  gaols,  and  looking  after  the  poor  of  what  persuasion 
soever  they  were.  One  of  the  rebels  found  her  out,  and  she  harboured  him  in  her  house : 
and  was  looking  for  an  occasion  of  sending  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  went  about  in  the 
night,  and  came  to  hear  what  the  king  had  said  So  he,  by  an  unheard  of  baseness,  went  and 
delivered  himself,  and  accused  her  that  harboured  him.  She  was  seized  on  and  tried.  There 
was  no  witness  to  prove  that  she  knew  that  the  person  she  harboured  was  a  rebel  but  he 
himself;  her  maid  witnessed  only  that  he  was  entertained  at  her  house.  But  though  the 
crime  was  her  harbouring  a  traitor,  and  was  proved  only  by  this  infamous  witness,  yet  the 
judge  charged  the  jury  to  bring  her  in  guilty,  pretending  that  the  maid  was  a  second  witness, 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part.  She  was  condemned,  and 
burnt,  as  the  law  directs  in  the  case  of  women  convicted  of  treason.  She  died  with  a  con- 
stancy, even  to  a  cheerfulness,  that  struck  all  that  saw  it.  She  said,  charity  was  a  part  of 
her  religion,  as  well  as  faith ;  this  at  worst  was  the  feeding  an  enemy ;  so  she  hoped  she  had 
her  reward  with  him,  for  whose  sake  she  did  this  service,  how  unworthy  soever  the  person 
was,  that  made  so  ill  a  return  for  it.  She  rejoiced  that  God  had  honoured  her  to  be  the  first 
that  suffered  by  fire  in  this  reign ;  and  that  her  suffering  was  a  martyrdom  for  that  religion 
which  was  all  love.  Penn,  the  quaker,  told  me  he  saw  her  die.  She  laid  the  straw  about 
her  for  burning  her  speedily,  and  behaved  herself  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  spectators 
melted  in  tears. 

The  other  execution  was  of  a  woman  of  greater  quality — the  lady  Lisle.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  regicide,  and  was  one  of  Cromwell'^s  lords,  and  was  called  the  lord  Lisle.  He 
went  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  beyond  sea,  and  lived  at  Lausanne.  But  three  desperate 
Irishmen,  hoping  by  such  a  service  to  make  their  fortunes,  went  thither,  and  killed  lum  as 
he  was  going  to  church ;  and  being  well  mounted,  and  ill  pursued,  got  into  France.  His 
lady  was  known  to  be  much  affected  with  the  king^s  death,  and  not  easily  reconciled  to  her 
husband  for  the  share  he  had  in  it.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety  and  charity.  The 
night  after  the  action.  Hicks,  a  violent  preacher  among  the  dissenters,  and  Nelthorp,  came 
to  her  house.  She  knew  Hicks,  and  treated  him  civilly,  not  asking  from  whence  they  came. 
But  Hicks  told  what  brought  them  thither ;  for  they  had  been  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
Upon  which  she  went  out  of  the  room  immediately,  and  ordeit^  her  chief  servant  to  send  an 
information  concerning  them  to  the  next  justice  of  peace,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  sufier 

bloody  enough  for  him  -who  sent   me  thither.**     Mr.  tme ;  but  if  James  wm  a  BUigninary  monster,  is  that  any 

speaker  Onslow  had  this  from  sir  J.  JekyI,  to  whom  it  excuse  for  Jeffreys  being  the  ruffianly  instrument  to  grm- 

uras  told  by  lord  Somers,  who  heard  it  irom  Scot  himself,  tify  his  thirst  for  revenge,  and  for  outraging  the  lawk  pf 

— (Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.)     This  may  be,  probably  is,  our  nature,  and  of  our  oountr}*  P 
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them  to  make  their  escape.  But,  before  this  could  be  done,  a  party  came  about  the  house, 
and  took  both  them,  and  her  for  harbouring  them.  Jeffreys  resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
her,  and  obtained  of  the  king  a  promise  that  he  would  not  pardon  her.  Which  the  king 
owned  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  when  he,  upon  the  offer  of  1000/.  if  he  could  obtain  her 
pardon,  went  and  begged  it*.  So  she  was  brought  to  her  trial.  No  legal  proof  was  brought 
that  she  knew  that  they  were  rebels :  the  names  of  the  persons  found  in  her  house  were  in 
no  proclamation  :  so  there  was  no  notice  given  to  beware  of  them.  Jeffreys  affirmed  to  the 
jury,  upon  his  honour,  that  the  persons  had  confessed  that  they  had  been  with  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  This  was  the  turning  a  witness  against  her,  after  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
judged  in  the  matter.  And,  though  it  was  insisted  on,  as  a  point  of  law,  that  till  the  per- 
sons found  in  her  house  were  convicted,  she  could  not  be  found  guilty,  yet  Jeffreys  charged 
the  jury  in  a  most  violent  manner  to  bring  her  in  guilty.  All  the  audience  was  strangely 
affected  with  so  unusual  a  behaviour  in  a  judge.  Only  the  person  most  concerned,  the  lady 
herself,  who  was  then  past  seventy,  was  so  little  moved  at  it  that  she  fell  asleep.  The  jury 
brought  her  in  not  guilty.  But  the  judge  in  great  fiiry  sent  them  out  again.  Yet  they 
brought  her  in  a  second  time  not  guilty.  Then  he  seemed  as  in  a  transport  of  rage.  He 
upon  that  threatened  them  with  an  attaint  of  jury.  And  they,  overcome  with  fear,  brought 
her  in  the  third  time  guilty.  The  king  would  show  no  other  favour,  but  that  he  changed 
the  sentence  from  burning  to  beheading.  She  died  with  great  constancy  of  mind;  and 
expressed  a  joy  that  she  thus  suffered  for  an  act  of  charity  and  piety. 

Most  of  those  that  had  suffered  expressed  at  their  death  such  a  calm  firmness,  and  such  a 
zeal  for  their  religion,  which  they  believed  was  then  in  danger,  that  it  made  great  impres- 
sions on  the  spectators.  Some  base  men  among  them  tried  to  save  themselves  by  accusing 
others.  Goodenoughf ,  who  had  been  under-sheriff  of  London,  when  Cornish  was  sheriff*, 
offered  to  swear  against  Cornish;  and  also  said,  that  Rumsey  had  not  discovered  all  he 
knew.  So  Rumsey,  to  save  himself,  joined  with  Goodenough,  to  swear  Cornish  guilty  of 
that  for  which  the  lord  Russel  had  suffered.  And  this  was  driven  on  so  fast,  that  Cornish 
was  seized  on,  tried,  and  executed  within  the  week.  If  he  had  got  a  little  time,  the  false- 
hood of  the  evidence  would  have  been  proved  from  Rumsey  s  former  deposition,  which 
appeared  so  clearly  soon  after  his  death,  that  his  estate  was  restored  to  his  family,  and  the 
witnesses  were  lodged  in  remote  prisons  for  their  lives.  Cornish,  at  his  death,  asserteVl  his 
innocence  with  great  vehemence ;  and  with  some  acrimony  complained  of  the  methods  taken 
to  destroy  him.  And  so  they  gave  it  out,  that  he  died  in  a  fit  of  fury.  But  Pen,  who  saw 
the  execution,  said  to  me,  there  appeared  nothing  but  a  just  indignation  that  innocence  might 
very  naturally  give.  Pen  might  be  well  relied  on  in  such  matters,  he  being  so  entirely  in 
the  king's  interests.  He  said  to  me,  the  king  was  much  to  be  pitied,  who  was  hurried  into 
all  this  effusion  of  blood  by  Jeffreys's  impetuous  and  cruel  temper.  But,  if  his  own  inclina- 
tions had  not  been  biased  that  way,  and  if  his  priests  had  not  thought  it  the  interest  of  their 
party  to  let  that  butcher  loose,  by  which  so  many  men  that  were  Hke  to  oppose  them  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  there  would  have  been  such  a  run  of 
barbarous  cruelty,  and  that  in  so  many  instances. 

It  gave  a  general  horror  to  the  body  of  the  nation :  and  it  let  all  people  see,  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  reign  that  seemed  to  delight  in  blood.  Even  some  of  the  fairest  of  torics 
began  to  relent  a  little,  and  to  think  they  had  trusted  too  much,  and  gone  too  far.  The  king 
had  raised  new  regiments,  and  had  given  commissions  to  papists.  This  was  overlooked 
during  the  time  of  danger,  in  which  all  mens  service  was  to  be  made  use  of:  and  by  law 
they  might  serve  three  months.  But  now,  as  that  time  was  near  lapsing,  the  king  began  to 
say,  the  laws  for  the  two  tests  were  made  on  design  against  himself:  the  first  was  made  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  second  to  make  way  for  the  exclusion ;  and,  he 
added,  that  it  vras  an  affront  to  him  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  those  laws.     So  these 

*  This  is  denied  bj  Macpherson  ;  bat,  another  defender         f  Dean  Swift  has  related  that  this  wretch  retired  after- 

of  the  Stuarts,  the  aathor  of  "  the  Qiveat,"*  admits  its  wards  to  Ireland,  where  he  practiBed  as  an  attorney,  and 

truth,  and  adds,  that  the  Udies  St.  John  and  Abei|;aTenny  died  there.*— Oxford  edition  of  this  work, 
asked  of  James  a  one  day^s  rDprieve  for  her  in  vain  !— 
Woolrych'a  life  of  Jeffiep,  196. 
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penons,  notwithstanding  that  act,  were  continued  in  commission ;  and  the  king  declared 
openly,  that  he  must  look  on  all  those  who  would  not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  those  laws, 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  as  his  enemies. 

The  courtiers  hegan  everywhere  to  declaim  against  them.  It  was  said  to  he  against  the 
rights  of  the  crown  to  deny  the  king  the  service  of  all  his  subjects,  to  be  contraiy  to  the 
dignity  of  peerage  to  subject  peers  to  any  other  tests  than  their  allegiance,  and  that  it  was 
an  insufferable  affront  done  the  king,  to  oblige  all  those  whom  he  should  employ,  to  swear 
that  his  religion  was  idolatrous.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  people  saw,  that,  if  those  acts 
were  not  maintained,  no  employment  would  be  given  to  any  but  papists,  or  to  those  who 
gave  hopes  that  they  would  change :  and,  if  the  parliament  test  was  taken  off,  then  the 
way  was  opened  to  draw  over  so  many  members  of  both  houses,  as  would  be  in  time  a 
majority,  to  bring  on  an  entire  change  of  the  laws  with  relation  to  religion.  As  long  as  the 
nation  reckoned  their  kings  were  true,  and  sure  to  their  religion,  there  was  no  such  need  of 
those  tests,  while  the  giving  employments  was  left  free,  and  our  princes  were  like  to  give 
them  only  to  those  of  their  own  religion.  But  since  we  had  a  prince  professing  another  reli- 
gion, it  seemed  the  only  security  that  was  left  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  tests  stood  as  a 
barrier  to  defend  us  from  popery.  It  was  also  said,  that  those  tests  had  really  quieted  the 
minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  and  had  united  them  against  the  exclusion ;  since 
they  reckoned  their  religion  was  safe  by  reason  of  them.  The  military  men  went  in  asealously 
into  thoso  notions :  for  they  saw,  that,  as  soon  as  the  king  should  get  rid  of  the  tests,  they 
must  either  change  their  rdigion,  or  lose  their  employments.  The  clergy,  who  for  most  part 
had  hitherto  run  in  with  fury  to  all  the  king's  interests,  began  now  to  open  their  eyes.  Thus 
all  on  a  sudden  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  much  altered.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  did 
move  in  council,  that  an  order  should  be  given  to  examine,  whether  all  the  ojBicers  in  com- 
mission had  taken  the  test,  or  not.  But  none  seconded  him :  so  the  motion  fell.  And  now 
all  endeavours  were  used,  to  fix  the  repeal  of  the  tests  in  the  session  that  was  coming  on. 

Some  few  converts  were  made  at  this  time.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  earl  of  Perth  and 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Melfort.  Some  difierences  fell  in  between  the  duke  of  Qneensborough 
and  the  earl  of  Perth.  The  latter  thought  the  former  was  haughty  and  violent,  and  that  ho 
used  him  in  too  imperious  a  manner.  So  they  broke.  At  that  time  the  king  publishM  the 
two  papers  found  in  his  brother's  strong  box.  So  the  earl  of  Perth  was  either  overcome 
with  the  reasons  in  them,  or  he  thought  it  would  look  well  at  court,  if  he  put  his  conversion 
upon  these.  He  came  up  to  complain  of  the  duke  of  Qneensborough.  And  his  brother 
going  to  meet  him  at  Ware,  he  discovered  his  designs  to  him,  who  seemed  at  first  much 
troubled  at  it ;  but  he  plied  him  so,  that  he  prevailed  on  him  to  join  with  him  in  his  pre- 
tended conversion,  which  he  did  vrith  great  shows  of  devotion  and  zeal.  But  when  his 
objections  to  the  duke  of  Queensborough's  administration  were  heard,  they  were  so  slight, 
that  the  king  was  ashamed  of  them :  and  all  the  court  justified  the  duke  of  Qneensborough. 
A  repartee  of  the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  much  talked  of  on  this  occasion.  The  earl  of  Perth 
was  taking  pains  to  convince  him  that  he  had  just  grounds  of  complaint,  and  seemed  little 
concerned  in  the  ill  effect  this  might  have  on  himself.  The  marquis  answered  him,  he  needed 
fear  nothing,  ^^  His  faith  would  make  him  whole :"  and  it  proved  so. 

Before  he  declared  his  change,  the  king  seemed  so  well  satisfied  with  the  duke  of  Queens- 
borough,  that  he  was  resolved  to  bring  the  earl  of  Perth  to  a  submission,  otherwise  to  dismiss 
him.  So  the  king,  having  declared  himself  too  openly  to  recall  that  so  soon,  ordered  them 
both  to  go  back  to  Scotland  ;  and  said  he  would  signify  his  pleasure  to  them  when  they 
should  be  there.  It  followed  them  down  very  quickly.  The  duke  of  Qneensborough  was 
turned  out  of  the  treasury,  and  it  was  put  in  commission ;  and  he,  not  to  be  too  much 
irritated  at  once,  was  put  first  in  the  commission.  And  now  it  became  soon  very  visible, 
that  he  had  the  secret  no  more ;  but  that  it  was  lodged  between  the  two  brothers,  the  earls 
of  Perth  and  Melfort.  Soon  after  that  the  duke  of  Qneensborough  was  not  only  turned  out 
t>f  all  his  employments,  but  a  dedgn  Mras  laid  to  ruin  him.  All  persons  were  encouraged  to 
bring  accusations  against  him,  either  with  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  government, 
or  of  the  treasury.  And,  if  any  colourable  matter  could  Imve  been  found  against  him,  it  was 
lesolved  to  have  made  him  a  sacrifice.     This  sudden  hatred,  after  so  entire  a  confidence,  wm 
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imputed  to  the  suggestioiis  the  earl  of  Perth  had  made  of  his  zeal  against  popery,  and  of  his 
having  engaged  all  his  friends  to  stick  firm  in  opposition  to  it.  It  was  said,  there  was  no 
need  of  making  such  promises,  as  he  had  engaged  the  king  to  make  to  ihe  parliament  of 
Scotland.  Nobody  desired  or  expected  them  :  he  only  drove  that  matter  on  his  own  account : 
so  it  was  fit  to  let  all  about  the  king  see,  what  was  to  be  looked  for,  if  they  pressed  anything 
too  severely  with  relation  to  religion. 

But  to  leave  Scotland,  and  return  to  England.  The  king,  after  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  be  served  by  none  but  those  who  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  tests,  called  for  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  asked  him  how  he  would  vote  in  that  matter.  He  very  frankly 
answered,  he  would  never  consent  to  it :  he  thought  the  keeping  up  those  laws  was  neoes- 
saiy,  even  for  the  king's  service,  since  the  nation  trusted  so.  much  to  them,  that  the  public 
quiet  was  chiefly  preserved  by  that  means.  Upon  this  the  king  told  him,  that  though  he 
would  never  forget  past  services,  yet  since  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  in  that  particular, 
he  was  resolved  to  have  all  of  a  piece.  So  he  was  turned  out.  And  tlie  earl  of  Sunderland 
was  made  lord  president,  and  continued  still  secretary  of  state.  More  were  not  questioned  at 
that  time,  nor  turned  out ;  for  it  was  hoped  that,  since  all  men  saw  what  was  to  be  expected, 
if  they  should  not  comply  with  the  king's  intentions,  this  would  have  its  full  effect  upon 
those  who  had  no  mind  to  part  with  their  places. 

The  king  resolved  also  to  model  Ireland,  so  as  to  make  that  kingdom  a  nursery  for  his  army 
in  England,  and  to  be  sure  at  least  of  an  army  there,  while  his  designs  were  to  go  on  more 
slowly  in  the  isle  of  Britain.  The  Irish  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  : 
80  he  was  recalled.  But,  to  dismiss  him  with  some  show  of  respect,  he  was  still  continued 
lord  Steward  of  the  household.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  declared  lord-Heutenant.  But  the 
army  was  put  under  the  command  of  Talbot,  who  was  made  earl  of  Tirconnel*.  And  he 
began  very  soon  to  model  it  anew.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh  had  continued  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  was  in  all  points  so  compliant  to  the  court,  that  even  his  religion  came  to  be 
suspected  on  that  account.  Yet,  it  seemed,  he  was  not  thought  thorough  paced.  So  sir 
Charles  Porter,  who  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  everything  that  the  king  proposed,  and  was  a 
man  of  ready  v^it,  and  being  poor  was  thought  a  person  fit  to  be  made  a  tool  o^  was  declared 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  To  these  the  king  said  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  settlement 
of  Ireland.  They  had  authority  to  promise  this,  and  to  act  pursuant  to  it.  But,  as  both 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Porter  were  poor,  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  understand  the 
king's  intentions,  and  see  through  those  promises,  that  were  made  only  to  lay  men  asleep ; 
and  that  therefore  they  would  not  insist  too  much  on  them,  nor  pursue  them  too  far. 

But  now,  before  I  come  to  relate  the  short  sesuon  of  parliament,  that  was  abruptly  broken 
oSf  I  must  mention  one  great  transaction  that  went  before  it,  and  had  no  small  influence  on 
all  men's  minds.  And  since  I  saw  that  dismal  tragedy,  which  was  at  this  time  acted  in 
France,  I  must  now  change  the  scene,  and  give  some  account  of  mjrself.  When  I  resolved 
to  go  beyond  sea,  there  was  no  choice  to  be  made.  So  many  exiles  and  outlawed  persons 
were  scattered  up  and  down  the  towns  of  Holland  and  other  provinces,  that  I  saw  the  danger 
of  going  where  I  was  sure  many  of  them  would  come  about  me,  and  try  to  have  involved 
me  in  guilt  by  coming  into  my  company,  that  so  they  might  engage  me  into  thdr  designs. 
So  I  resolved  to  go  to  France :  and,  if  I  foimd  it  not  convenient  to  stay  there,  I  intended  to 
go  on  to  Geneva,  or  Switzerland.  I  asked  the  French  ambassador  if  I  might  be  safe  there. 
He,  alter  some  days,  I  suppose  after  he  had  written  to  the  court  upon  it,  assured  mo  I 
should  be  safe  there ;  and  theit,  if  the  king  should  ask  after  me,  timely  notice  should  be  given 
me,  that  I  might  go  out  of  the  way.  So  I  went  to  Paris.  And  there  being  many  there 
whom  I  had  reason  to  look  on  as  spies,  I  took  a  little  house,  and  lived  by  myself  as  privately 
as  I  could.  I  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  August,  when  I  went  to  Italy.  I  found 
the  earl  of  Montague  at  Paris,  with  whom  I  conversed  much,  and  got  from  him  most  of  the 
secrets  of  the  court,  and  of  the  negotiations  he  was  engaged  in.  The  king  of  France  had  been 
for  many  years  weakening  the  whole  proteatant  interest  there,  aad  was  then  upon  the  last 

*  It  it  upon  the  ftffiun  of  Ireland,  at  tihii  period,  that  Singer'a  Clarendon  Corrc^ndence  affords  ita  mott  uflcfnl 
informatioD. 
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resolution  of  recalling  the  edict  of  Nantes.  And,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  aff&its  of 
England  gave  the  last  stroke  to  that  matter. 

This  year,  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  must  ever  be  remembered  as  the  most  fatal  to  the 
protestant  religion.  In  February,  a  king  of  England  declared  himself  a  papist.  In  June, 
Charles  the  elector  palatine  d3ring  without  issue,  the  electoral  dignity  went  to  the  house  of 
Newburgh,  a  most  bigotted  popish  family.  In  October,  the  king  of  France  recalled  and 
vacated  the  edict  of  Nantes*.  And  in  December,  the  duke  of  Savoy  being  brought  to  it, 
not  only  by  the  persuasions,  but  even  by  the  threatenings  of  the  court  of  France,  recalled  the 
edict  that  his  father  had  granted  to  the  Yaudois.  So  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  a 
very  critical  year.  And  I  have  ever  reckoned  this  the  fifth  great  crisis  of  the  protestant 
religion. 

For  some  years  the  priests  were  everywhere  making  conversions  in  France.  The  hopes  of 
pensions  and  preferments  wrought  on  many.  The  plausible  colours  that  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
then  bishop  of  Condom,  put  on  all  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  furnished  others  with 
excuses  for  changing.  Many  thought  they  must  change  at  last,  or  be  quite  undone ;  for  the 
king  seemed  to  be  engaged  to  go  through  with  the  matter,  both  in  compliance  with  the 
shadow  of  conscience  that  he  seemed  to  have,  which  was  to  follow  implicitly  the  conduct  of 
his  confessor,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  he  himself  being  ignorant  in  those  matters  beyond 
what  can  be  well  imagined ;  and  because  his  glory  seemed  also  concerned  to  go  through  with 
everything  that  he  had  once  begun. 

Old  Rouvigny,  who  was  the  deputy  general  of  the  churches,  told  me  that  he  was  long 
deceived  in  his  opinion  of  the  king.  He  knew  he  was  not  naturally  bloody.  He  saw  his 
gross  ignorance  in  those  matters.  His  bigotry  could  not  rise  from  any  inward  principle.  So 
for  many  years  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes,  that  the  design  would  go  on  so  slowly, 
that  some  unlooked  for  accident  might  defeat  it.  But  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  (in  1678), 
he  saw  such  steps  made  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  he  told  the  king  he  must  beg  a  full 
audience  of  him  upon  that  subject.  He  gave  him  one  that  lasted  some  hours.  He  came 
well  prepared.  He  told  him  what  the  state  of  France  was  during  the  wars  in  his  father's 
reign :  how  happy  France  had  been  now  for  fifty  years,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  quiet  it 
was  in  with  relation  to  those  matters.  He  gave  him  an  account  of  their  numbers,  their 
industry  and  wealth,  their  constant  readiness  to  advance  the  revenue,  and  that  all  the  quiet 
he  had  with  the  court  of  Rome  was  chiefly  owing  to  them :  if  they  were  rooted  out,  the 
court  of  Rome  would  govern  as  absolutely  in  France  as  it  did  in  Spain.  He  desired  leave  to 
undeceive  him,  if  he  was  made  believe  they  would  all  change,  as  soon  as  he  engaged  his 
authority  in  the  matter :  many  would  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  carry  their  wealth  and 
industry  into  other  countries.  And  by  a  scheme  of  particulars  he  reckoned  how  far  that 
would  go.  In  fine,  he  said,  it  would  come  to  the  shedding  of  much  blood  :  many  would 
suffer,  and  others  would  be  precipitated  into  desperate  courses.  So  that  the  most  glorious 
of  all  reigns  would  be  in  conclusion  disfigured  and  defaced,  and  become  a  scene  of  blood  and 
horror.  He  told  me,  as  he  went  through  these  matters,  the  king  seemed  to  hearken  to  him 
very  attentively.  But  he  perceived  they  made  no  impression :  for  the  king  never  asked  any 
particulars,  or  any  explanation,  but  let  him  go  on.  And,  when  he  had  ended,  the  king  sud 
he  took  his  freedom  well,  since  it  flowed  from  his  zeal  to  his  service.  He  believed  all  that 
he  had  told  him  of  the  prejudice  it  might  do  him  in  his  affairs :  only  he  thought,  it  would 
not  go  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  But  he  said,  he  considered  himself  as  so  indispensably 
bound  to  endeavour  the  conversion  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  that  if 
the  doing  it  should  require  that  with  one  hand  he  should  cut  off  the  other,  he  would  submit 
to  that.  After  this  Rouvigny  gave  all  his  friends  hints  of  what  they  were  to  look  for.  Some 
were  for  flying  out  into  a  new  civil  war.  But,  their  chief  confidence  being  in  the  assistance 
they  expected  from  England,  he,  who  knew  what  our  princes  were,  and  had  reason  to  believe 
that  king  Charles  was  at  least  a  cold  protestant,  if  not  a  secret  papist,  and  knew  that  the  States 
would  not  embroil  their  aflEairs  in  assisting  them,  their  maxims  rather  leading  them  to  connive 

*  Th«  Edict  of  Nantes  was  iisued  bj  Henry  tbe  Fourth,  of  France,  in   1598.     Moehcim,  in  his  Eedetiaatical 
Histopr,  gives  a  detail  of  its  clauses,  and  of  tbe  events  which  elicited  it. 
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at  anything  that  would  hring  great  numhers  atid  much  wealth  into  their  country  than  to 
oppose  ity  was  agunst  all  motions  of  that  kind.  He  reckoned  those  risings  would  he  soon 
crushed,  and  so  would  precipitate  their  ruin  with  some  colour  of  justice.  He  was  much 
censured  for  this  hy  some  hot  men  among  them,  as  having  betrayed  them  to  the  court.  But 
he  was  very  unjustly  blamed,  as  appeared  both  by  his  own  conduct,  and  by  his  son's ;  who 
was  received  at  first  into  the  survivance  of  being  deputy  general  for  the  churches,  and  after- 
wards, at  his  father  s  desire,  had  that  melancholy  post  given  him,  in  which  he  daily  saw  new 
injustices  done,  and  was  only  suffered,  for  form's  sake,  to  inform  against  them,  but  with  no 
hope  of  success  *. 

The  father  did,  upon  King  Charles's  death,  write  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  king, 
who  wrote  him  such  an  obliging  answer,  that  upon  it  he  wrote  to  his  niece  the  Lady  Russel, 
that,  having  such  assurances  given  him  by  the  king  of  a  high  sense  of  his  former  services,  he 
resolved  to  come  over,  and  beg  the  restoring  her  son's  honour  f .  The  Marquis  of  Halifax 
did  presently  apprehend,  that  this  was  a  blind,  and  that  the  king  of  France  was  sending 
him  over  to  penetrate  into  the  king's  designs ;  since  from  all  hands  intimations  were  brought 
of  the  promises,  that  he  made  to  vie  ministers  of  the  other  princes  of  Europe.  So  I  was 
ordered  to  use  all  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  coming  over  :  his  niece  had  indeed  begged 
that  journey  of  him,  when  she  hoped  it  might  have  saved  her  husband's  life,  but  she  would 
not  venture  to  desire  the  journey  on  any  other  consideration,  considering  his  great  age,  and 
that  her  son  was  then  but  five  years  old.  I  pressed  this  so  much  on  him,  that,  finding  him 
fixed  in  his  resolution,  I  could  not  hinder  myself  from  suspecting,  that  such  a  high  act  of 
friendship,  in  a  man  some  years  past  fourscore,  had  somewhat  under  it :  and  it  was  said, 
that,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  king  of  France,  he  had  an  audience  of  two  hours  of  him. 
But  this  was  a  false  suggestion :  and  I  was  assured  afterwards  that  he  came  over  only  in 
friendship  to  his  niece,  and  that  he  had  no  directions  nor  messages  from  the  court  of  France. 

He  came  over,  and  had  several  audiences  of  the  king,  who  used  him  v^ith  great  kindness, 
but  did  not  grant  him  that  which  he  said  he  came  for ;  only  he  gave  him  a  general  promise 
of  doing  it  in  a  proper  time. 

But  whether  the  court  of  France  was  satisfied  by  the  conversation  that  Rouvigny  had 
with  the  king,  that  they  needed  apprehend  nothing  from  England ;  or  whether  the  king's  being 
now  so  settled  on  the  throne  made  them  conclude  that  the  time  was  come  of  repealing  the 
edicts,  is  not  certain.  M.  de  Louvoy,  seeing  the  king  so  set  on  the  matter,  proposed  to  him  a 
method  which  he  believed  would  shorten  the  work,  and  do  it  effectually :  which  was  to  let 
loose  some  bodies  of  dragoons  to  live  upon  the  protestants  on  discretion.  They  were  put 
under  no  restraint,  but  only  to  avoid  rapes  and  the  killing  them.  This  was  begun  in  Beam. 
And  the  people  were  so  struck  with  it,  that,  seeing  they  were  to  be  eat  up  first,  and,  if  that 
prevailed  not,  to  be  cast  in  prison,  when  all  was  taken  from  them,  tiU  they  should  change, 
and  being  required  only  to  promise  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  church,  they,  overcome  with 
fear  and  having  no  time  for  consulting  together,  did  universally  comply.  This  did  so  animate 
the  court,  that,  upon  it  the  same  methods  were  taken  in  most  places  of  Guienne,  Languedoc, 
and  Dauphine,  where  the  greatest  numbers  of  the  protestants  were.  A  dismal  consternation 
and  feebleness  ran  through  most  of  them,  so  that  great  numbers  yielded.  Upon  which  the 
king,  now  resolved  to  go  through  with  what  had  been  long  projected,  published  the  edict 
repealing  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  which  (though  that  edict  was  declared  to  be  a  perpetual 
and  irrevocable  law,)  he  set  forth,  that  it  was  only  intended  to  quiet  matters  by  it,  till  more 
effectual  ways  should  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of  Heretics.  He  also  promised  in  it,  that, 
though  all  the  public  exercises  of  that  religion  were  now  suppressed,  yet  those  of  that  per- 
suasion who  lived  quietly  should  not  be  disturbed  on  that  account,  while  at  the  same  time 
not  only  the  dragoons,  but  all  the  clergy  and  the  bigots  of  France,  broke  out  into  all  the 
instances  of  rage  and  fiiry,  against  such  as  did  not  change  upon  their  being  required  in  the 
king^s  name  to  be  of  his  religion :  for  that  was  the  style  everywhere. 

Men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  would  not  3rield,  were  not  only  stripped  of  all  they  had, 
but  kept  long  from  sleep,  driven  about  from  place  to  place,  and  hunted  out  of  their  retirc- 

*  Henry  Rouvign^  will  b«  frequently  noticed  in  future  {wget  an  earl  of  Gtdway. 
•f"  Lord  Ruaiel  was  his  gieaUnephew. 
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ments.  The  women  were  carried  into  nunneries,  in  many  of  which  they  were  ahnost  starred, 
whipped,  and  barbarously  treated.  Some  few  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  secular  clergy,  to 
make  the  matter  easier,  drew  formularies,  importing  that  they  were  resolved  to  reunite  them- 
selves to  the  catholic  church,  and  that  they  reno\inced  the  errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
People  in  such  extremities  are  easy  to  put  a  stretched  sense  on  any  words,  that  may  give 
them  present  relief.  So  it  was  said,  what  harm  was  it  to  promise  to  be  united  to  the  catholic 
church :  and  the  renouncing  those  men's  errors  did  not  renounce  their  good  and  sound  doc- 
trine. But  it  was  very  visible  with  what  intent  those  subscriptions  or  promises  were  asked 
of  them :  so  their  compliance  in  that  matter  was  a  plain  equivocation.  But,  how  weak  and 
faulty  soever  they  might  be  in  this,  it  n^ust  be  acknowledged  here  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
persecutions  that  is  to  be  found  in  history.  In  many  respects  it  exceeded  them  all,  both  in 
the  several  inventions  of  cruelty,  and  in  its  long  continuance.  I  went  over  the  greatest  part 
of  France  while  it  was  in  its  hottest  rage,  from  Marseilles  to  Montpelier,*  and  from  thence  to 
Lyons,  and  so  to  Ckneva.  I  saw  and  knew  so  many  instances  of  their  injustice  and  violence, 
that  it  exceeded  even  what  could  have  been  well  imagined ;  for  all  men  set  their  thoughts 
at  work,  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty.  In  all  die  towns  through  which  I  passed,  I 
heard  the  most  dismal  account  of  thoso  things  possible ;  but  chiefly  at  Yalence,  where  one 
Derapine  seemed  to  exceed  even  the  furies  of  inquisitors.  One  in  the  streets  could  have 
known  the  new  converts,  as  they  were  passing  by  them,  by  a  cloudy  dejection  that  appeared 
in  their  looks  and  deportment.  Such  as  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape,  and  were  seized, 
(for  guards  and  secret  agents  were  spread  along  the  whole  roads  and  frontier  of  France,) 
were,  if  men,  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and,  if  women,  to  monasteries.  To  complete  this 
cruelty,  orders  were  given  that  such  of  the  new  converts  as  did  not  at  their  death  receive  the 
sacrament,  should  be  denied  burial,  and  that  their  bodies  should  be  left  where  other  dead 
carcases  were  cast  out,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves,  or  dogs.  This  was  executed  in  several 
places  with  the  utmost  l^arbarity  :  and  it  gave  all  people  so  much  horror,  that,  finding  the 
ill  effect  of  it,  it  was  let  fall.  This  hurt  none,  but  struck  all  that  saw  it,  even  with  more 
horror  than  those  sufferings  that  were  more  felt.  The  fury  that  appeared  on  this  occasion 
did  spread  itself  with  a  sort  of  contagion :  for  the  intendants  and  other  officers  that  had  been 
mild  and  gentle  in  the  former  parts  of  their  life  seemed  now  to  have  laid  aside  the  compassion 
of  christians,  the  breeding  of  gentlemen,  and  the  common  impressions  of  humanity.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  the  regulars  especially,  were  so  transported  with  the  zeal  that 
their  king  showed  on  this  occasion,  that  their  sermons  were  full  of  the  most  inflamed 
eloquence  that  they  could  invent,  magnifying  their  king  in  stnuns  too  indecent  and  blas- 
pheinous,  to  be  mentioned  by  me. 

I  staid  at  Paris  tiU  the  beginning  of  August.  Barrillon  sent  to  me  to  look  to  myself;  for 
the  king  had  let  some  words  fall  importing  his  suspicion  of  me,  as  concerned  in  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  business.  Whether  this  was  done  on  design  to  see  if  such  an  insinuation  could 
fright  me  away,  and  so  bring  me  under  some  appearance  of  guilt,  I  cannot  tell :  for  in  that 
time  everything  was  deceitfully  managed.  But  I,  who  knew  that  I  was  not  so  much  as 
guilty  of  concealment,  resolved  not  to  stir  frt>m  Paris  till  the  rebellion  was  over,  and  that 
the  prisoners  were  examined  and  tried.  When  that  was  done,  Stouppe,  a  brigadier-general, 
told  me  that  M.  de  Louvoy  had  said  to  him,  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
business  of  the  Huguenots  that  season :  and  since  he  was  resolved  not  to  change,  he  advised 
him  to  make  a  tour  into  Italy,  that  he  might  not  seon  to  do  anything  that  opposed  the 
king's  service.  Stouppe  told  me  this  in  confidence.  So  we  resolved  to  make  that  journey 
together.  Some  thought  it  was  too  bold  an  adventure  in  me,  after  what  I  had  voitten  and 
acted  in  the  matters  of  religion,  to  go  to  Rome.  But  others,  who  judged  better,  thought  I 
ran  no  hazard  in  going  thiUier :  for,  besides  the  high  civility,  with  which  all  strangers  are 
treated  there,  they  were  at  that  time  in  such  hopes  of  gaining  England,  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  to  think  that  they  would  raise  the  apprehensions  of  the  nation,  by  using  any  that 
belonged  to  it  iU :  and  the  destroying  me  would  not  do  them  the  service  that  could  in  any 
sort  balance  the  prejudice  that  might  arise  from  the  noise  it  would  make.  And  indeed  I  met 
with  so  high  a  civility  at  Rome,  tiiat  it  fully  justified  this  opinion. 

Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  Odescalchi,  knew  who  I  was  the  day  after  I  came  to  BcMne. 
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And  he  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Swiss  guards  to  tell  Stouppe  that  he  had  heard  of  me, 
and  would  give  me  a  private  audience  a-bed,  to  save  me  from  the  ceremony  of  the  pantoufle  *. 
But  I  knew  the  noise  that  this  would  make,  so  I  resolved  to  avoid  it,  and  excused  it  upon 
my  speaking  Italian  so  ill  as  I  did.  But  cardinal  Howard  and  the  cardinal  d'fistrees  treated 
me  with  great  freedom.  The  latter  talked  much  with  me  concerning  the  orders  of  our 
church,  to  know  whether  they  had  been  brought  down  to  us  by  men  truly  ordained  or  not ; 
for,  he  said,  they  apprehended  things  would  be  much  more  easily  brought  about,  if  our  orders 
could  be  esteemed  valid,  though  given  in  heresy  and  schism.  I  told  him,  I  was  glad  they 
were  not  possessed  with  any  opinion  that  made  the  reconciliation  more  difficult ;  but,  as  for 
the  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  the  ordinations  in  the  beginning  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  were  canonical  and  regular.  He  seemed  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  this,  but  lamented  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  Romans  to  think  so. 

Cardinal  Howard  showed  me  aU  his  letters  from  England,  by  which  I  saw  that  those  who 
wrote  to  him  reckoned,  that  their  designs  were  so  well  laid  tiiat  they  could  not  miscarry. 
They  thought  they  should  certainly  carry  everything  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  There 
was  a  high  strain  of  insolence  in  their  letters;  and  they  reckoned,  they  were  so  sure  of  the 
king,  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  left  of  their  succeeding  in  the  reduction  of  England. 
The  Romans  and  Italians  were  much  troubled  at  all  this :  for  they  were  under  such  appre- 
hensions of  the  growth  of  the  French  power,  and  had  conceived  such  hopes  of  the  king  of 
England's  putting  a  stop  to  it,  that  they  were  sony  to  see  the  king  engage  himself  so  in  the 
design  of  changing  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  which  they  thought  would  create  him  so  much 
trouble  at  home,  that  he  would  neither  have  leisure,  nor  strength,  to  look  after  the  common 
concerns  of  Europe.  The  cardinal  told  me,  that  all  the  advices  written  over  from  thence  to 
England  were  for  slow,  calm,  and  moderate  courses.  He  said,  he  wished  he  was  at  liberty 
to  show  me  the  copies  of  them ;  but  he  saw  more  violent  courses  were  more  acceptable,  and 
would  probably  be  followed.  And  he  added,  that  these  were  the  production  of  fLigland,  far 
different  from  the  counsels  of  Rome. 

He  also  told  me,  that  they  had  not  instruments  enough  to  work  with :  for,  though  they 
were  sending  over  all  that  were  capable  of  the  mission,  yet  he  expected  no  great  matters  from 
them.  Few  of  them  spoke  true  English.  They  came  over  young,  and  retained  all  the 
English  that  they  brought  over  with  them,  which  was  only  the  language  of  boys ;  but,  their 
education  being  among  strangers,  they  had  formed  themselves  so  upon  that  model,  that  really 
they 'preached  as  Frenchmen,  or  Italians,  in  English  words:  of  which  he  was  every  day 
warning  them,  for  he  knew  this  could  have  no  good  effect  in  England.  Ho  also  spoke  with 
great  sense  of  the  proceedings  in  France,  which  he  apprehended  would  have  very  ill  conse- 
quences in  EIngland.  I  shall  only  add  one  other  particular,  which  vnll  show  the  soft  temper 
of  that  good  natured  man. 

He  used  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  much  observed  by  numy  others.  So  two  French 
gentlemen  desired  a  note  from  me  to  introduce  them  to  him.  Their  design  was  to  be 
furnished  with  reUques ;  for  he  was  then  the  cardinal  that  looked  after  that  matter.  One 
evening  I  came  in  to  him  as  he  was  very  busy  in  giving  them  some  reliques.  So  I  was  called 
in  to  see  them  :  and  I  whispered  to  him  in  English,  that  it  was  somewhat  odd  that  a  priest 
of  the  church  of  EIngland  should  be  at  Rome,  helping  them  off  with  the  ware  of  Babylon. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  this,  that  he  repeated  it  to  the  others  in  French ;  and  told  the 
Frenchmen,  that  they  should  tell  their  countrymen  how  bold  the  heretics,  and  how  mild  the 
lardinals,  were,  at  Rome. 

I  staid  in  Rome  till  prince  Borghese  came  to  me,  and  told  me  it  was  time  for  me  to  go. 
I  had  got  great  acquaintance  there.  And,  though  I  did  not  provoke  any  to  discourse  of 
points  of  controversy,  yet  I  defended  myself  against  all  those  who  attacked  me  with  the 
same  freedom  that  I  had  done  in  other  places.  This  began  to  be  taken  notice  of.  So  upon 
the  first  intimation  I  came  away,  and  returned  by  Marseilles.  And  then  I  went  through 
those  southern  provinces  of  France,  that  were  at  that  time  a  scene  of  barbarity  and 
cruelty. 

I  intended  to  have  gone  to  Orange ;  but  Tesse,  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  was  then  quar- 

*  Kissing  his  foot,  or  slipper. 
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tered  over  that  small  principality,  and  was  treating  the  protestants  theie  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  French  subjects  were  treated  in  other  parts.  So  I  went  not  in,  but  passed  near  it, 
and  had  this  account  of  that  matter  from  some  that  were  the  most  considerable  men  of  the 
principality.  Many  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  places  fled  thither  from  the  persecution : 
upon  which  a  letter  was  written  to  the  government  there,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
requiring  them  to  put  aU  his  subjects  out  of  their  territory.  This  was  hard.  Yet  they  were 
too  naked,  and  exposed,  to  dispute  anything  with  those  who  could  command  eyerything. 
So  they  ordered  all  the  French  to  withdraw.  Upon  which  Tesse,  who  commanded  in  those 
parts,  wrote  to  them,  that  the  king  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  obedience  they  had 
given  his  orders.  They  upon  this  were  quiet,  and  thought  there  was  no  danger.  But  the 
next  morning  Tesse  marched  his  dragoons  into  the  town,  and  let  them  loose  upon  them,  as  he 
had  done  upon  the  subjects  of  France.  And  they  plied  as  feebly  as  most  of  the  French  had 
done.  This  was  done  while  that  principality  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
pursuant  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  king  of  England  was  the 
guarantee.  Whether  the  French  had  the  kiug^s  consent  to  this,  or  if  they  presumed  upon 
it«  was  not  known.  It  is  certain,  he  ordered  two  memorials  to  be  given  in  at  that  court, 
complaining  of  it  in  very  high  terms.  But  nothing  followed  on  it.  And,  some  months  after, 
the  king  of  France  did  unite  Orange  to  the  rest  of  Provence,  and  suppressed  all  the  rights 
it  had  as  a  distinct  principality.  The  king  wrote  upon  it  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  that  he 
could  do  no  more  in  that  matter,  unless  he  should  declare  war  upon  it ;  which  he  could  not 
think  fit  for  a  thing  of  such  small  importance. 

But  now  the  session  of  parUament  drew  on.  And  there  was  a  great  expectation  of  the 
issue  of  it.  For  some  weeks  before  it  met  there  was  such  a  number  of  refugees  coming  over 
every  day,  who  set  about  a  most  dismal  recital  of  the  persecution  in  France,  and  that  in  so 
many  instances  that  were  crying  and  odious,  that,  though  all  endeavours  were  used  to  lessen 
the  clamour  this  had  raised,  yet  the  king  did  not  stick  openly  to  condemn  it,  as  both 
unchristian  and  unpolitic.  He  took  pains  to  clear  the  Jesuite  of  it,  and  laid  the  blame  of  it 
chiefly  on  the  king,  on  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  spoke  often 
of  it  with  such  vehemence,  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  affectation  in  it.  He  did  more.  He 
was  very  kind  to  the  refugees.  He  was  liberal  to  many  of  them.  He  ordered  a  brief  for  a 
charitable  collection  over  the  nation  for  them  all :  upon  which  great  sums  were  sent  in. 
They  were  deposited  in  good  hands,  and  well  distributed.  The  king  also  ordered  them  to  be 
denizened  without  paying  the  fees,  and  gave  them  great  immunities.  So  that  in  all  'there 
came  over  first  and  last,  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  of  that  nation.  Here  was  such  a 
real  instance  of  the  cruel  and  persecuting  spirit  of  popery,  wheresoever  it  prevailed,  that  few 
could  resist  this  conviction.  So  that  all  men  confessed  that  the  French  persecution  came 
very  seasonably  to  awaken  the  nation,  and  open  men's  eyes  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture :  for 
upon  this  session  of  parliament  all  did  depend. 

When  it  was  opened,  the  king  told  them  how  happy  his  forces  had  been  in  reducing  a 
dangerous  rebellion,  in  which  it  had  appeared  how  weak  and  insignificant  the  militia  was : 
and  therefore  he  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  army  for  all  their  security.  He  had 
put  some  in  commission  of  whose  loyalty  he  was  well  assured :  and  they  had  served  him  so 
well  that  he  would  not  put  that  affiront  on  them,  and  on  himself,  to  turn  them  out.  He  told 
them,  all  the  world  saw,  and  they  had  felt  the  happiness  of  a  good  undeistanding  between 
him  and  his  parliament :  so  he  hoped  nothing  should  be  done  on  their  part  to  interrupt  it,  as 
he,  on  his  own  part,  would  observe  all  that  he  had  promised. 

Thus  he  fell  upon  the  two  most  unacceptable  points  that  he  could  have  found  out ;  which 
were,  a  standing  army,  and  a  violation  of  the  act  of  the  test.  There  were  some  debates  in 
the  house  of  lords  about  thanking  the  king  for  his  speech.  It  was  pressed  by  the  courtiers, 
as  a  piece  of  respect  that  was  always  paid.  To  this  some  answered,  that  was  done  when 
there  were  gracious  assurances  given.  Only  the  earl  of  Devonshire  said,  he  was  for  giving 
thanks,  because  the  king  had  spoken  out  so  plainly,  and  warned  them  of  what  they  might 
look  for.  It  was  carried  in  the  house  to  make  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  speech.  The 
lord  Guilford,  North,  was  now  dead.  He  was  a  crafty  and  designing  man.  He  had  no 
mind  to  part  with  the  great  seal ;  and  yet  he  saw,  he  could  not  hold  it  vnthout  an  entire 
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compliance  with  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  An  appeal  against  a  decree  of  his  had  been 
brought  before  the  lords  in  the  former  session ;  and  it  was  not  only  reversed  with  many 
severe  reflections  on  him  that  made  it,  but  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  hated  him,  because 
he  had  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  father^s  memory,  had  got  together  so  many  instances 
of  his  ill  administration  of  justice,  that  he  exposed  him  severely  for  it.  And,  it  was  believed, 
that  gave  the  crisis  to  the  uneasiness  and  distraction  of  mind  he  was  labouring  under.  He 
languished  for  some  time ;  and  died  despised,  and  ill  thought  of  by  the  whole  nation  *. 

Nothing  but  his  successor  made  him  be  remembered  with  regret :  for  Jefireys  had  the 
seals.  He  had  been  made  a  peer  while  he  was  chief  justice,  which  had  not  been  done  for 
some  ages ;  but  he  affected  to  be  an  original  in  every  thing.  A  day  or  two  after  the  session 
was  opened,  the  lords  went  upon  the  consideration  of  the  king's  speech ;  and,  when  some 
began  to  make  remarks  upon  it,  they  were  told,  that  by  giving  thanks  for  the  speech,  they 
had  precluded  themselves  from  finding  fault  with  any  part  of  it.  This  was  rejected  with 
indignation,  and  put  an  end  to  that  compliment  of  giving  thanks  for  a  speech,  when  there 
was  no  special  reason  for  it.  The  lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mordaunt,  were  the  chief 
arguers  among  the  temporal  lords.  The  bishop  of  London  (Oompton)  spoke  often  likewise : 
and  twice  or  thrice  he  said,  he  spoke  not  only  his  own  sense,  but  the  sense  of  that  whole 
bench.  They  said,  the  Test  was  now  the  best  fence  they  had  for  their  religion :  if  they  gave 
up  so  great  a  point,  all  the  rest  would  soon  follow ;  and  if  the  king  might  by  his  authority 
supersede  such  a  law,  fortified  with  so  many  clauses,  and  above  all  with  tibat  of  an  incapacity, 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  law  any  more :  the  government  would  become  arbitrary  and  abso- 
lute. Jeffreys  began  to  argue  in  his  rough  manner ;  but  he  was  soon  taken  doWn ;  it  appear- 
ing, that  how  furiously  soever  he  raved  on  the  bench,  where  he  played  the  tyrant,  yet  where 
others  might  speak  with  him  on  equal  terms,  he  was  a  very  contemptible  man :  and  he 
received  as  great  a  mortification,  as  such  a  brutal  man  was  capable  of. 

But  as  the  scene  lay  in  the  house  of  commons,  so  the  debates  there  were  more  important. 
A  project  was  offered  for  making  the  militia  more  useful  in  order  to  the  disbanding  the  army. 
But,  to  oppose  that,  the  court  shewed,  how  great  a  danger  we  had  lately  escaped,  and  how 
much  of  an  ill  leaven  yet  remained  in  the  nation,  so  that  it  was  necessary  a  force  should  be 
kept  up.  The  court  moved  for  a  subsidy,  the  king  having  been  at  much  extraordinary  charge 
in  reducing  the  late  rebellion.  Many,  that  were  resolved  to  assert  the  business  of  the  T^ 
with  great  firmness,  thought,  the  voting  of  money  first  was  the  decentest  way  of  managing 
the  opposition  to  the  court :  whereas  others  opposed  this,  having  often  observed,  that  the 
voting  of  money  was  the  giving  up  the  whole  session  to  the  court.  The  court  wrought  on 
many  weak  men  with  this  topic,  that  the  only  way  to  g^in  the  king,  and  to  dispose  him  to 
agree  to  them  in  the  bunness  of  the  Test,  was  to  begin  with  the  supply.  This  had  so  great 
an  efiect;  that  it  was  carried  only  by  one  vote  to  consider  the  king's  speech,  before  they  should 
proceed  to  the  supply  f .  It  was  understood,  that  when  they  received  satisfaction  in  other 
things,  they  were  resolved  to  give  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

They  went  next  to  consider  the  act  about  the  Test,  and  the  violations  of  it,  with  the  king's 
speech  upon  that  head.  The  reasoning  was  clear  and  fuU  on  the  one  hand.  The  court  offered 
nothing  on  the  other  hand  in  the  way  of  argument,  but  the  danger  of  offending  the  king, 
and  of  raising  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  them.  So  the  whole  house  went  unani- 
mously into  a  vote  for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  maintain  the  laws,  in  particular 
that  concerning  the  test.  But  with  that  they  offered  to  pass  a  bill,  for  indemnifying  those 
who  had  broken  that  law ;  and  were  ready  to  have  considered  them  in  the  supply  that  they 
intended  to  give. 

The  king  expressed  his  resentments  of  this  with  much  vehemence,  when  the  address  was 
brought  to  him.  He  said,  some  men  intended  to  disturb  the  good  correspondence  that  was 
between  him  and  them,  which  would  be  a  great  prejudice  to  the  nation :  he  had  declared 

*  Tbif  ia,  toHs  «er6if,  diflfering  fiom   the  character  them.     '*  Siri**  said  he  to  Captain  Kendal,  *'*  do  you  not 

given   the  lord  ke^r  in  his  '^  Life  *'  by  his  brother,  command  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  majesty's  service  ?  ^ — 

Mr.  R.  North.  **  Tes,  my  lord,**  replied  the  captain ;  hut  my  brother 

t  The  Sootth  earl  of  Middleton,  then  secretary  of  died  last  night,  and  has  left  me  700/.  a  year  !**     Mr. 

state,  sering  many  go  oat  to  vote  against  the  court  who  Speaker  Onslow  says  he  bad  this  from  his  nnde,  who  was 

were  in  its  serrioe,  went  down  to  the  bar  to  reproach  present.— Oxford  ed. 
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his  mind  so  pfvltiyely  in  that  matter,  that  he  hoped  they  would  not  have  meddled  with  it 
Yet,  he  aaid,  he  would  still  ohserve  all  the  promises  that  he  had  made.  This  made  some 
reflect  on  the  violations  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  many  of  the  late  edicts  that  were  set  out 
in  France,  before  the  last  that  repealed  it,  in  which  the  king  of  France  had  always  declared, 
that  he  would  maintain  that  edict,  even  when  the  breaches  made  upon  it  were  the  most 
visible  and  notorious.  The  house,  upon  this  rough  answer,  was  in  a  high  fermentation.  Tet, 
when  one  Cook  said,  that  they  were  Englishmen,  and  were  not  to  be  threatened,  because  this 
seemed  to  be  a  want  of  respect,  they  sent  him  to  the  Tower ;  and  obliged  him  to  ask  pardon 
for  those  indecent  words.  But  they  resolved  to  insist  on  their  address,  and  then  to  proceed 
upon  the  petitions  c(mceming  elections.  And  now  those,  that  durst  not  open  their  mouth 
before,  spoke  with  much  force  upon  this  head.  Tlioy  said,  it  was  a  point  upon  which  the 
nation  expected  justice,  and  they  had  a  right  to  claim  it.  And  it  was  probable,  they  would 
have  condemned  a  great  many  dections ;  for  an  intimation  was  set  round,  that  all  those  who 
had  stuck  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  in  the  main  points  then  before  them,  should  be  chosen 
over  again,  though  it  should  be  found  that  their  election  was  void,  and  that  a  new  writ 
should  go  out.  By  tliis  means  those  petitions  were  now  encouraged,  and  were  likely  to  have 
a  £ur  hearing,  and  a  just  decision  :  and  it  was  believed,  that  the  abject  courtiers  would  have 
been  voted  out. 

The  king  saw  that  both  houses  were  now  so  fixed,  that  he  could  carry  nothing  in  either  of 
them,  unless  he  would  depart  from  his  speech,  and  let  the  act  of  the  t^  take  place.  So  he 
prorogued  the  parliament,  and  kept  it  by  repeated  prorogations  still  on  foot  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  without  holding  a  session.  All  those  who  had  either  spoken,  or  voted,  for 
the  test,  were  soon  after  this  disgraced,  and  turned  out  of  their  places,  though  many  of  these 
had  served  the  king  hitherto  with  great  obsequiousness,  and  much  aeaL  He  called  for  many 
of  them,  and  spoke  to  them  very  earnestly  upon  that  subject  in  his  closet :  upon  which  the 
term  of  closeUn^  was  much  tossed  about.  Many  of  these  gave  him  v^y  flat  and  hardy 
denials :  others,  though  more  silent,  yet  wore  no  less  steady :  so  that,  when,  after  a  long 
practice  both  of  threatening  and  ill  usage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  promises  and  corruption 
on  the  other,  the  king  saw  he  could  not  bring  them  into  a  compliance  witiii  him,  he  at  last 
dissolved  the  parliament ;  by  which  he  threw  off  a  body  of  men,  that  were  in  all  other  respects 
sure  to  him,  and  that  would  have  accepted  a  very  moderate  satisfaction  from  him  at  any 
time.  And,  indeed,  in  all  England  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have  found  five  hundred 
men  so  weak,  so  poor,  and  so  devoted  to  the  court,  as  these  were.  So  happily  was  the  nation 
taken  out  <^  their  hands  by  the  precipitated  violence  of  a  bigoted  court. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  the  lord  Delamer  was  brought  to  his  triaL  Some  witnesses 
swore  high  treason  against  him  only  upon  report,  that  he  had  designed  to  make  a  rebellion 
in  Cheshire,  and  to  join  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  But,  since  those  swore  only  upon 
hearsay,  that  was  no  evidence  in  law.  One  witness  swore  home  against  him,  and  against 
two  other  gentlemen,  who,  as  he  said,  were  in  company  with  him ;  and  that  treasonable 
messages  were  then  given  to  him  by  them  all  to  carry  to  some  others.  That  which  gave  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  evidence  was,  that  this  lord  had  gone  from  London  secretly  to  Cheshire, 
at  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  landing,  and  that  after  he  had  stayed  a  day  or  two 
in  that  county,  he  had  come  up  as  secretly  to  London.  This  looked  suspicious,  and  made  it 
to  be  believed,  that  he  went  to  tiy  what  could  be  done.  The  credit  of  that  single  witness 
was  overthrown  by  many  unquestionable  proofe,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  two  gentle* 
men,  who  he  said  met  with  tliat  lord  in  Cheshire,  were  all  that  while  still  in  London.  The 
witness,  to  gain  the  more  credit,  had  brought  others  into  the  plot,  by  the  common  fate  of 
false  swearers,  who  bring  in  such  circumstances  to  support  their  evidence,  as  they  think  will 
make  it  more  credible,  but,  being  ill  laid,  give  a  handle  to  those  concerned  to  find  out  their 
falsehood.  And  that  was  ihe  case  of  this  witness ;  for,  though  little  doubt  was  made  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  he  swore  against  this  lord^  as  to  the  main  of  his  evidence,  yet  he  had 
added  such  a  mixture  of  falsehood  to  it,  as  being  fully  proved,  destroyed  the  evidence.  As 
for  the  secret  journey  to,  and  again  between  London  and  Cheshire,  that  lord  said,  he  had  been 
long  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  i]q)on  bare  suspicion  :  he  had  no  mind  to  be  lodged  again  there ; 
so  ho  resolved  in  that  time  of  jealousy  to  go  out  of  the  way :  and  hearin((  that  a  child,  of 
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vliich  ho  was  very  fond,  was  sick  in  Chdshiie,  he  went  tiiither :  and  hearing  from  his  lady 
that  his  eldest  son  was  very  ill  at  London,  he  made  haste  back  again.  This  was  well  proved 
by  his  physicians  and  domestics,  though  it  was  a  thing  of  very  ill  appearance,  that  he  made 
sach  jonmeys  so  quick  and  so  secretly  at  such  a  time.  The  solicitor-general.  Finch,  pur- 
suant to  the  doctrine  he  had  maintained  in  former  trials,  and  perhaps  to  atone  for  the  zeal  ho 
had  shewed  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  maintaining  the  act  of  the  test,  made  a  violent 
declamation,  to  prove  that  one  witness  with  presumptions  was  sufficient  to  convict  one  of 
high  treason.  The  peers  did  unanimously  acquit  the  lord ;  so  that  trial  ended  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  whole  town ;  which  was  now  turned  to  be  as  much  against  the  court,  as  it  had 
been  of  late  years  for  it.  Finch  had  been  continued  in  his  employment  only  to  lay  the  load 
of  this  judgment  upon  him ;  and  he  acted  his  part  in  it  with  his  usual  vehemence.  He  was 
presently  after  turned  out :  and  Powis  succeeded  him,  who  was  a  compliant  young  aspiring 
lawyer,  though  in  himself  he  was  no  ill-natured  man.  Now  the  posts  in  the  law  began  to 
be  again  taken  care  of ;  for  it  was  resolved  to  act  a  piece  of  pageantry  in  Westminster-Hall, 
with  which  the  next  year  began. 

Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  Kent,  declared  himself  a  papist, 
though  he  had  long  disguised  it ;  and  had  once  to  myself  so  solemnly  denied  it,  that  I  was 
led  from  thence  to  see,  there  was  no  credit  to  be  given  to  that  sort  of  men,  where  their  church, 
or  religion,  was  concerned.  He  had  an  employment ;  and  not  taking  the  test,  his  coachman 
was  set  up  to  inform  against  him,  and  to  claim  the  500/.  that  the  law  gave  to  the  informer. 
When  this  was  to  be  brought  to  trial^  the  judges  were  secretly  asked  their  opinions ;  and 
such  as  were  not  clear,  to  judge  as  the  court  did  direct,  were  turned  out :  and  upon  two^  or 
three,  canvassings  the  half  of  them  were  dismissed,  and  others  of  more  pliable  and  obedient 
understandings  were  put  in  their  places.  Some  of  these  were  weak  and  ignorant  to  a  scandal. 
The  suit  went  on  in  a  ibeble  prosecution ;  and  in  Trinity  Term  judgment  was  given. 

There  was  a  new  chief  justice  found  out,  very  different  indeed  from  Jefiieys,  Mr  Edward 
Herbert.  He  was  a  well  bred  and  a  virtuous  man,  generous,  and  good-natured.  He  was 
but  an  indifferent  lawyer ;  and  had  gone  to  Ireland  to  find  practice  and  preferment  there. 
He  unhappily  got  into  a  set  of  very  high  notions  with  relation  to  the  king^s  prerogative. 
His  gravity  and  virtues  gave  him  great  advantages,  chiefly  his  succeeding  such  a  monster  as 
had  gone  before  him.  So  he,  being  found  to  be  a  fit  tool,  was,  without  any  application  of 
his  own,  raised  up  all  at  once  to  this  high  post  *.  After  the  coachman's  cause  had  been 
argued  with  a  most  indecent  coldness,  by  those  who  were  made  use  of  on  design  to  expose 
and  betray  it,  it  was  said,  in  favour  of  the  prerogative,  that  the  government  of  England 
was  entirely  in  the  king :  that  the  crown  was  an  imperial  crown,  the  importance  of  which 
was,  that  it  was  absolute :  all  penal  laws  were  powers  lodged  in  the  crown,  to  enable  the 
king  to  force  the  execution  of  the  law,  but  were  not  bars  to  limit,  or  bind  up,  the  king's 
power :  the  king  could  pardon  all  offences  against  the  law,  and  forgive  the  penalties ;  and 
why  could  not  he  as  well  dispense  with  them  ?  Acts  of  parliament  had  been  often  super- 
seded :  the  judges  had  sometimes  given  directions  in  their  charges  at  circuits,  to  enquire 
after  some  acts  of  parliament  no  more ;  of  which  one  late  instance  happened  during  tlie 

*  Sir  Bdwwd  Herbert,  bom  about  1646,  wm  a  younger  having  promiMd  to  be  more  oooplying  in  Bfaedding  blood  ! 

brother  of  adniral  Herbert,  who  will  be  next  mentioned.  ^^  Woobych's  Life  of   Jeffreys.),    When  James  the 

They  were  font  of  air  Edward  Herbert,  knight,  of  London.  Second  abdicated,  sir  Edward  followed  him  during  his 

He  was  of  Winchester  and  New  College.     He  took  his  exile,  and  was  made  by  the  ex-monarch  earl  of  Portland, 

bachelors's  degree  in  arts,  and  then  became  a  student  of  and  lord  chancellor ;  consequently  he  was  excepted  out  of 

the  Middle  Temple.   He  was  suoceesiyely  attorney-general  the  bill  of  indemnity.  His  conduct  as  detailed  above  shews 

in  Ireland,  and  chief  justice  of  Chester.     In  1683  he  that  ho  was  a  mild,  conscientious  man.     That  he  was  fear, 

was  knighted,  and  made  attorney  to  the  duke  of  York,  less  of  offending  the  highest  powers  when  his  duty  required 

when  sir  John  Churchill  was  promoted  to  the  mattership  it  is  further  proved  by  bis  exposing  Jeffrnys  upon  the 

of  the  rolls  in  the  pkee  of  sir  H.  Grimstooe.     In  1685,  bench,  by  demonstrating  his  briberies  and  oorrnptions  when 

he  was  promoted  to  thelordchief  justiceship  of  the  king's  in  the  west;  which  **  extremely  offended"  the  king. — 

bench,  and  made  a  privy  councillor.     In  1686,  he  sat  (Singer's  correspondence.)    Sir  Edward  published  **  A 

as  one  of  the  eeeleaiastical  eommassionera.    In  tlw  fol-  short  Acoount  of  the  Anthorities  upon  which  judgment 

lowing  year  he  was  removed  to  be  chief  of  the  com-  was  given  in  air  Edward  Hale's  case."     This  was  refuted 

men  pleas,   because  he  would   not  interpret  the  law  in  pamphleU  by  a  Mr.  Attwood,  and  sir  Robert  Atkins— . 

in  the  king's  bendi  so  as  to  take  animy  the  Hfe  of  a  (Wood's  Athenn  Oxeo.)    King  William  (pive  his  esute 

soldier  who  deserted  his  colours  upon  Hoonalow  H«a*h.  to  has  bfotber,  admiral  Herbert.— Oxford  edition  of  this 

It  is  said  that  sir  Robert  Wright  was  promoted  to  his  scat,  work. 
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former  reign :  an  act  passed  concerning  the  size  of  carte  alid  waggons,  Mrith  many  penalties 
upon  the  transgressors ;  and  yet,  when  it  appeared  that  the  model  prescribed  in  the  act  was 
not  practicable,  the  judges  gave  direction  not  to  execute  the  act. 

These  were  the  arguments  brought  to  support  the  king^s  dispensing  power.  In  opposition 
to  this  it  was  said,  though  not  at  the  bar,  yet  in  the  common  discourse  of  the  town,  that  if 
penalties  did  arise  only  by  virtue  of  the  king's  proclamation,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  power 
of  dispensing  should  be  only  in  the  king :  but  since  the  prerogative  was  both  constituted 
and  limited  by  law,  and  since  penalties  were  imposed  to  force  the  observation  of  laws,  that 
were  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  it  was  an  overturning  the  whole  government,  and  the 
changing  it  from  a  legal  into  a  despotic  form,  to  say  that  laws,  made  and  declared  not  to  be 
capable  of  being  dispensed  with,  where  one  of  the  penalties  was  an  incapacity,  which  by  a 
maxim  of  law  cannot  be  taken  away,  even  by  a  pardon,  should  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince 
be  dispensed  with ;  a  fine  was  also  set  by  the  act  on  offenders,  but  not  given  to  the  king,  but 
to  the  informer,  which  thereby  became  his.  So  that  the  king  could  no  more  pardon  iliat, 
than  he  could  discharge  the  debte  of  the  subjected  and  take  away  property.  Laws  of  small 
consequence,  when  a  visible  error  not  observed  in  making  them  was  afterwards  found  out, 
like  that  of  the  size  of  carts,  might  well  be  superseded :  for  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
being  the  good  of  the  subject,  that  is  always  to  be  presumed  for  the  repeal  of  an  imprac- 
ticable law.  But  it  was  not  reasonable  to  infer  from  thence,  that  a  law  made  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  government,  with  the  most  effectual  clauses  that  could  be  contrived,  on  design  to 
force  the  execution  of  it,  even  in  bar  to  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  should  be  made  so  pre- 
carious a  thing,  especially  when  it  was  so  lately  asserted  with  so  much  vigour  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  It  was  said,  that,  though  this  was  now  only  applied  to  one  statute, 
yet  the  same  force  of  reason  would  hold  to  annul  all  our  laws :  and  the  penalty  being  that 
which  is  the  life  of  the  law,  the  dispensing  with  penalties  might  soon  be  carried  so  far, 
as  to  dissolve  the  whole  government :  and  the  security  that  the  subjecte  had  were  only  from 
the  laws,  or  rather  from  the  penalties,  since  laws  without  these  were  feeble  things,  which 
tied  men  only  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

Thus  was  this  matter  tossed  about  in  the  arguments,  with  which  all  people's  mouths  were 
now  filled :  but  judges,  who  are  beforehand  determined  how  to  give  their  opinions,  will  not 
be  much  moved  even  by  the  strongest  arguments.  The  ludicrous  ones  used  on  this  occasion 
at  the  bar  were  rather  a  farce,  fitter  for  a  mock  trial  in  a  play,  than  such  as  became  men  of 
learning  in  so  important  a  matter.  Great  expectations  were  raised,  to  hear  with  what  aign- 
ments  the  judges  would  maintidn  the  judgment  that  they  should  give.  But  they  made 
nothing  of  it ;  and  without  any  arguing  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  a  cause  of  course. 

Now  the  matter  was  as  much  settled,  as  a  decision  in  the  King's  Bench  could  settle  it. 
Yet  so  little  regard  had  the  chief  justice's  nearest  friends  to  his  opinion  in  this  particular, 
that  his  brother,  admiral  Herbert,  being  pressed  by  the  king  to  promise  that  he  would  vote 
the  repeal  of  the  test,  answered  the  king  very  plainly,  that  he  could  not  do  it  either  in 
honour,  or  conscience.  The  king  said,  he  knew  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  but  the  rest  of  his 
life  did  not  look  like  a  man  that  had  great  regard  to  conscience.  He  answered  boldly,  he 
had  his  faulte,  but  they  were  such,  that  other  people,  who  talked  more  of  conscience,  were 
guilty  of  the  like.  He  was  indeed  a  man  abandoned  to  luxury  and  vice.  But,  though  he 
was  poor,  and  had  much  to  lose,  having  places  to  the  value  of  4000Z.  a  year,  he  diose  to  lose 
them  all  rather  than  comply.  This  made  much  noise :  for  as  he  had  a  great  reputation  for 
his  conduct  in  sea  afiairs,  so  he  had  been  most  pasdonately  zealous  in  the  king's  service, 
from  his  first  setting  out  to  that  day.  It  appeared  by  this,  that  no  past  services  would  be 
oonsidered,  if  men  were  not  resolved  to  comply  in  every  thing.  The  door  was  now  opened, 
80  all  regard  to  the  test  was  laid  aside.  And  all  men  that  intended  to  recommend  themselves 
took  employments,  and  accepted  of  this  dispensing  power.  This  was  done  even  by  some  of 
those  who  continued  still  protestants,  though  the  fiur  greater  number  of  them  continued  to 
qualify  themselves  according  to  law  *. 

*  Arthur  Herbert,  the  tdminl,  who  spoke  to  fearlenlj     the  time  his  brother  wu  trjing  the  bishopt.    He  ^1  be 
to  Jamea,  hid  been  emplojed  bj  Charles  the  Second  at    noticed  in  fotore  pages.— Noble. 
Tangier,  aad  Ahpers.     He  became  an  exile  in  Holland  at 
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Many  of  the  papists,  that  were  men  of  quiet  or  of  fearful  tempers,  did  not  like  these 
methods :  they  tiiought  the  priests  went  too  fast,  and  the  king  was  too  eager  in  pursuing 
every  thing  that  was  suggested  hy  them.  One  Peter,  descended  from  a  nohle  family,  a 
man  of  no  learnings  nor  any  way  famed  for  his  virtue,  hut  who  made  all  up  in  holdness  and 
zeal,  was  the  Jesuit  of  them  all  that  seemed  animated  with  the  most  courage.  He  had, 
during  the  popish  plot,  heen  introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  suggested  things  that  shewed 
him  a  resolute  and  undertaking  man.  Upon  that  the  king  looked  on  him  as  the  fittest  man 
to  be  set  at  the  head  of  his  counsels.  So  he  was  now  considered  as  the  person  who  of  all 
others  had  the  greatest  credit.  He  applied  himself  most  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  wta 
for  some  time  chiefly  directed  by  him*. 

The  maxim  that  the  king  set  up,  and  about  which  he  entertained  all  that  were  about 
him,  was,  the  great  happiness  of  an  universal  toleration.  On  this  the  king  used  to  enlarge 
in  a  great  variety  of  topics.  He  said  nothing  was  more  reasonable,  more  christian,  and  more 
politic :  and  he  reflected  much  on  the  church  of  England,  for  the  severities  with  which  dis- 
senters had  been  treated.  This,  how  true,  or  just,  soever  it  might  be,  yet  was  strange  doc- 
trine in  the  mouth  of  a  professed  papist,  and  of  a  prince  on  whose  account,  and  by  whose 
direction,  the  church  party  had  been,  indeed,  but  too  obsequiously,  pushed  on  to  that 
rigour.  But,  rince  the  church  party  could  not  be  brought  to  comply  with  the  design  of  the 
court,  applications  were  now  made  to  the  dissenters :  and  all  on  a  sudden  the  churchmen 
were  disgraced,  and  the  dissenters  were  in  high  favour.  Chief  justice  Herbert  went  the 
western  circuit  after  Jofireys's  bloody  one.  And  now  all  was  grace  and  feivour  to  them. 
Their  former  sufferings  were  much  reflected  on,  and  pitied.  Every  thing  was  offered  that 
could  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Their  teachers  were  now  encouraged  to  set  up  their  con- 
venticles again,  which  had  been  discontinued,  or  held  very  secretly,  for  four  or  five  years. 
Intimations  were  every  where  given,  that  the  king  would  not  have  them,  or  their  meetings  to 
be  disturbed.  Some  of  them  began  to  grow  insolent  upon  this  shew  of  favour ;  but  wiser  men 
among  them  saw  through  all  this,  and  perceived  the  design  of  the  papists  was  now,  to  set 
on  the  dissenters  against  the  church,  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  set  the  church  against 
them :  and  therefore,  though  they  returned  to  their  conventicles,  yet  they  had  a  just 
jealousy  of  the  ill  designs,  that  lay  hid  under  all  this  sudden  and  unexpected  shew  of  grace 
and  kindness :  and  they  took  care  not  to  provoke  the  church  party. 

Many  of  the  clergy  acted  now  a  part  that  made  good  amends  for  past  errors.  They 
began  to  preach  generally  against  popery,  which  the  dissenters  did  not.  They  set  themselves 
to  study  the  points  of  contooversy :  and  upon  that  there  followed  a  great  variety  of  small 
books,  that  were  easily  purchased  and  soon  read.  They  examined  all  the  points  of  popery 
with  a  solidity  of  judgment,  a  clearness  of  arguing,  a  depth  of  learning,  and  a  vivacity  of 
writing,  far  beyond  any  thing  that  had  before  that  time  appeared  in  our  language.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  very  unequally  yoked ;  for,  if  they  are  justly  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
best  writers  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  protestant  side,  those  they  wrote  against  were 
certainly  among  the  weakest  that  had  ever  appeared  on  the  popish  side.  Their  books  were 
poorly  but  insolently  written  ;  and  had  no  other  learning  in  them,  but  what  was  taken  out 
of  some  French  writers,  which  they  put  into  very  bad  English ;  so  that  a  victory  over  th<'>m 
need  have  been  but  by  a  mean  performance. 

This  had  a  mighty  e£fect  on  the  whole  nation  ;  even  those  who  could  not  search  thmgs  to 
the  bottom,  yet  were  amazed  at  the  great  inequality  that  appeared  in  this  engagement.  The 
papists,  who  knew  what  service  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  book  had  done  in  France,  resolved  to 
pursue  the  same  method  here  in  several  treatises,  which  they  entitled  ^^  Papists  represented 
and  misrepresented ;"  to  which  such  clear  answers  were  written,  that  what  effect  soever 
that  artifice  might  have,  where  it  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  king,  and  the 
terror  of  ill  usage,  and  a  dragoonad^  in  conclusion,  yet  it  succeeded  so  ill  in  England,  that  it 

*  Father  Edward  Peters  had  tome  ahilities,  but  these  would  not  sit  at  the  council  board  with  him.     He  was 

were  completely  rendered  nugatory  by  bis  yauily,  ambi-  James  the  Second^s  confessor.     Frequent  notices  of  him 

tion,  and    rashness.     It  is  evident   from  the  Clarendon  will  occur  in  the  following  psges,  and  further  information 

papers,  that  all  the  moderate  statesmen  of  the  period  were  ^ay  be  found  in  Dodd*s  Hist,  of  the  English  Church, 

oj^KMcd  to  him.  Lords  Clarendon,  Nottingham,  and  others,  IHdrymple*s  Memoirs,  Clarendon  Corrcspondeuce,  &€• 
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gave  oocaaion  to  enquire  into  the  true  opinions  of  that  church,  not  as  some  artful  writers 
had  disguised  them,  but  as  they  were  hud  down  in  the  books  that  are  of  authority  among 
them,  such  as  the  decisions  of  councib  received  among  them,  and  their  established  offices^  and 
as  they  are  held  at  Rome,  and  in  all  those  countries  where  popeiy  prevails  without  any 
intermixture  with  heretics,  or  apprehension  of  them,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  was 
done  in  so  authentic  a  manner,  that  popery  itself  was  never  so  well  understood  by  the 
nation,  as  it  came  to  be  upon  this  occasion. 

The  persons  who  both  managed  and  directed  this  controversial  wax,  were  chiefly  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Tennison,  and  Patrick.  Next  them  were  Sherlock,  Williams,  Claget,  Gee, 
Aldrich,  Atterbury,  Whitby,  Hooper,  and  above  all  these.  Wake,  who  having  been  long  in 
France,  chaplain  to  the  lord  Preston,  brought  over  with  him  many  curious  discoveries,  that 
were  both  useful  and  surprising.  Besides  the  chief  writers  of  those  books  of  controversy, 
there  were  many  sermons  preached  and  printed  on  those  heads,  that  did  very  much  edify 
the  whole  nation.  And  this  matter  was  managed  with  that  concert,  that  for  the  most  part 
once  a  week  some  new  book,  or  sermon,  came  out,  which  both  instructed,  and  animated, 
those  who  read  them.  There  were  but  very  few  proselytes  gained  to  popery ;  and  these 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were  rather  a  reproach  than  an  honour  to  them.  Walker, 
the  head  of  University  college  *,  and  five  or  six  more  at  Oxford,  declared  tiiemselves  to  be 
of  that  religion ;  but  with  this  brand  of  infamy,  that  they  had  continued  for  several  years 
complying  with  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England  after  they  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  popish  priests  were  enraged  at  this  opposition  made  by 
the  dergy,  when  they  saw  their  religion  so  exposed,  and  themselves  so  much  despised. 
They  said,  it  was  ill  manners  and  want  of  duty  to  treat  the  king's  religion  with  so  much 
contempt. 

It  was  resolved  to  proceed  severely  against  some  of  the  preachers,  and  to  try  if  by  that 
means  they  might  intimidate  the  rest.  Dr.  Sharp  was  the  rector  of  St.  Giles's,  and  was 
both  a  very  pious  man,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  preadioB  of  the  age^  who  had  a  peculiar 
taient  of  reading  his  sermons  with  much  Hfe  and  zeal.  He  received  one  day,  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  a  paper  sent  him,  as  he  believed,  by  a  priest,  containing  a  sort  of 
challenge  upon  some  points  of  controversy,  touched  by  him  in  some  of  his  sermons.  Upon 
this,  he,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  should  send  an  answer,  preached  a  sermon  in  answer  to  it ; 
and,  after  he  had  confuted  it,  he  concluded  shewing  how  unreasonable  it  was  for  proteetants 
to  change  their  religion  on  such  grounds.  This  was  carried  to  court,  and  represented  there, 
as  a  reflection  on  the  king  for  changing  on  those  grounds. 

The  information,  as  to  the  words  pretended  to  be  spoken  by  Sharp,  was  false,  as  he  himself 
assured  me ;  but,  ¥nthout  enquiring  into  that,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  sent  an  order  to  the 
bishop  of  London  (Gompton),  in  the  king's  name,  requiring  him  to  suspend  Sharp  imme- 
diately, and  then  to  examine  the  matter.  The  bisliop  answered,  that  he  had  no  power  to 
proceed  in  such  a  summary  way ;  but,  if  an  accusation  were  brought  into  his  court  in  a 
regular  way,  he  would  proceed  to  such  a  censure,  as  could  be  warranted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law :  yet,  he  said,  he  would  do  that  which  was  in  his  power,  and  should  be  upon  the  matter 
a  suspension ;  for  he  desired  Sharp  to  abstain  from  officiating,  till  the  matter  should  be 
better  understood.  But  to  lay  such  a  censure  on  a  clergyman,  as  a  suspension,  without 
proof,  in  a  judiciary  proceeding,  was  contrary  both  to  law  and  justice.  Sharp  went  to 
court  to  shew  the  notes  of  his  bermon,  which  he  was  ready  to  swear  were  those  frmn  which 
he  had  read  it,  by  which  the  falsehood  of  the  information  would  appear.  But,  since  he  was 
not  suspended,  he  was  not  admitted.  Yet  he  was  let  alone ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
against  the  bishop  of  London  for  contempt. 

JefiTe3rs  was  much  sunk  at  court,  and  Herbert  was  the  most  in  favour.  But  now  Jeffreys, 
to  recommend  himself^  offered  a  bold  and  illegal  advice,  for  setting  up  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, without  calling  it  the  high  commission,  pretending  it  was  only  a  standing  court  of 
delegates.  The  act  that  put  down  the  high  commission  in  the  year  1640  had  provided  by  a 
clause,  as  full  as  could  be  conceived,  that  no  court  should  be  ever  set  up  for  those  matters, 

*  Tliw  was  Dr.  Obaduh  Walker;  aee  an  account  of  him  in  Wood^t  Athene  Oxon. 
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bendes  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts.  Yet,  in  contempt  of  that,  a  court  was  erected, 
with  full  power  to  proceed  in  a  summary  and  arbitrary  way  in  all  eoclefdastical  matters,  with- 
out limitations  to  any  rule  of  law  in  ^eir  proceedings.  This  stretch  of  the  supremacy,  so 
contrary  to  law,  was  assumed  by  a  king,  whose  religion  made  him  condemn  all  that  supremacy, 
that  the  law  had  vested  in  the  crown. 

Tlie  persons  with  whom  this  power  was  lodged,  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (San- 
croft),  and  the  bishops  of  Duresme  (Crew),  and  Rochester  (Sprat),  and  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  treasurer  (Rochester),  and  lord  chief  justice  (Herbert),  the  lord  chancellor  being  made 
president  in  the  court  *'  sine  quo  nan;"  for  they  would  trust  this  to  no  other  management. 
The  bishop  of  London  was  marked  out  to  be  the  first  sacrifice.  Sancroft  lay  silent  at  Lam- 
beth. He  seemed  zealous  against  popery  in  private  discourse ;  but  he  was  of  such  a  timo- 
rous temper,  and  so  set  on  the  enriching  his  nephew,  that  he  shewed  no  sort  of  courage. 
He  would  not  go  to  this  court  when  it  was  first  opened,  and  declare  against  it,  and  give  his 
reasons  why  he  could  not  sit  and  act  in  it,  judging  it  to  be  against  law :  but  he  contented 
himself  with  his  not  going  to  it.  The  other  two  bi^ops  were  more  compliant.  Duresme 
was  lifted  up  with  it,  and  said,  now  his  name  would  be  recorded  in  history :  and  when  some 
of  his  firiends  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  acting  in  a  court  so  illegally  constituted,  he 
said,  he  could  not  live  if  he  should  lose  the  king's  gracious  smiles ;  so  low,  and  so  fawning 
was  he  *.  Doiben,  archbishop  of  York,  died  this  year.  So,  as  Sprat  had  succeeded  him  in 
Rochester,  he  had  some  hopes  let  fall  of  succeeding  likewise  in  York :  but  the  court  had  kid 
it  down  for  a  maxim,  to  keep  all  the  great  sees,  Uiat  should  become  vacant,  still  empty,  till 
they  might  fill  them  to  their  own  mind :  so  he  was  mistaken  in  his  expectations,  if  he  ever 
had  them. 

The  bishop  of  London  was  the  first  person  that  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  new 
court.  He  was  attended  by  many  persons  of  great  quality,  which  gave  a  new  offenoe :  and 
the  lord  chancellor  treated  him  in  that  brutal  way,  that  was  now  become  as  it  were  natural 
to  him.  The  bishop  said,  here  was  a  new  court  of  which  he  knew  nothing :  so  he  desired  a 
copy  of  the  eommiasion  that  authorised  them.  And  after  he  had  drawn  out  the  matters  by 
d^ys  for  some  time,  hoping  that  the  king  might  accept  of  some  general  and  respectful  sub- 
mission, and  so  let  tho  matter  &11 ;  at  last  he  came  to  make  his  defence,  all  secret  metiiods  to 
divert  the  stoim  prviong  ineffectual.  The  first  part  of  it  was  an  exception  to  the  authority 
of  the  court,  as  being  not  only  founded  on  no  law,  but  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  that  put  down  the  high  commission.  Yet  this  point  was  rather  insinu- 
ated, than  urged  with  the  force  that  might  have  been  used ;  for  it  was  said,  that,  if  the 
bishop  should  insist  too  much  on  that,  it  would  draw  a  much  heaviw  measure  of  indignation 
on  him ;  therefore  it  was  rather  opened,  and  modestly  represented  to  the  court,  than  strongly 
argued.  But  it  may  be  easily  believed,  that  those  who  sat  by  virtue  of  this  illegal  commis- 
sion would  maintain  their  own  authority.  The  other  part  of  the  bishop  of  London's  plea 
was,  that  he  had  obeyed  the  king's  orders,  as  far  as  he  legally  could ;  for  he  had  obliged 
Dr.  Sharp  to  act  as  a  man  that  was  suspended ;  but  that  he  could  not  lay  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  on  any  of  his  clergy  without  a  process,  and  articles,  and  some  proof  brought.  Tliis 
was  justified  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by  the  judgment  of  all 
lawyers.  But  arguments,  how  strong  soever,  are  feeble  things,  when  a  sentence  is  resolved 
on  before  the  cause  is  heard.  So  it  was  proposed,  that  he  should  be  suspended  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  The  lord  chancellor,  and  the  poor-spirited  bishop  of  Duresme  were  for  this : 
but  the  earl  and  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  lord  diief  justice  Herbert,  were  for  acquitting 
him.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  colour  of  law  to  support  the  sentence ;  so  none  could  be 
given. 

*  Of  this  prelift^.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew,  it  is  nnnecessftrr  tsph,  in  Stene  chapel,  Northamptonshii-e,  is  as  follows  ;— 

to  lelate  more  than  is  told  in  his  epitaph ;  for  he  vas  a  **•  Near  this  place  lieth  tho  hody  of  tho  right  revereod, 

faaae^spirited,  Awning,   Tsin,   amhitioas  truckler  to  tho  and  right  honourable  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crew,  lord  bishop 

higher  powers ;  who  bought  his  preferment  by  a  bribe  of  of  Durham,  and  Won  Stene,  fifth   son  of  John  Lord 

some  thoosands  to  Nell  Gwyn,  and  whose  charities  were  Crew.     He  was  bom  Jan.  31,  1633 ;  was  consecrated 

not  beMowed  until  the  Uat  days  of  his  ezistenoe.     If  bishop  of  Oxford,  1671 :  tianslated  toDarhamin  1674; 

more  fall  particnlars  are  required,  they  will  be  found  in  was  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  privy  councillor  in  the  reigns 

the  Biographia  Britcnnica,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  Wood's  AthensB  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  king  James  the  Second, 

Ozon,   and   Hutchinson's  Hist   of  Durham.     His  epi-  and  died  Sept.  18,  1721,  aged  eighty-eight** 
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But  the  king  was  resolved  to  carry  this  point,  and  spoke  roundly  about  it  to  the  earl  of 
Rochester.  He  saw  he  must  either  concur  in  the  sentence,  or  part  with  the  white  staff.  So 
he  yielded.  And  the  bishop  was  suspended  ah  officio.  They  did  not  think  £t  to  meddle 
with  his  revenues.  For  the  lawyers  had  settled  that  point,  that  benefices  were  of  the  nature 
of  freeholds.  So,  if  the  sentence  had  gone  to  the  temporalities,  the  bishop  would  have 
had  the  matter  tried  over  again  in  the  king's  bench,  where  he  was  likely  to  find  good 
justice,  Herbert  not  being  satisfied  with  the  legality  and  justice  of  the  sentence.  While  this 
matter  was  in  dependence,  the  princess  of  Orange  thought  it  became  her,  to  interpose  a  little 
in  the  bishop's  favour.  He  had  confirmed,  and  married  her.  So  she  wrote  to  the  king, 
earnestly  begging  him  to  be  gentle  to  the  bishop,  who  she  could  not  think  would  offend 
willingly.  She  also  wrote  to  the  bishop,expressing  the  great  share  she  took  in  the  trouble  he 
was  fallen  into.  The  prince  wrote  to  him  to  the  same  purpose.  The  king  wrote  an  answer 
to  the  princess,  reflecting  severely  on  the  bishop,  not  without  some  sharpness  on  her  for 
meddling  in  such  matters ;  yet  the  court  seemed  uneasy,  when  they  saw  they  had  gained  so 
poor  a  victory ;  for  now  the  bishop  was  more  considered  than  ever.  His  clergy,  for  all  the 
suspension,  were  really  more  governed  by  the  secret  intimations  of  his  pleasure,  than  they 
had  been  by  his  authority  before.  So  they  resolved  to  come  off  as  well  as  they  could. 
Dr.  Sharp  was  admitted  to  offer  a  general  petition,  importing  how  sorry  he  was,  to  find 
himself  under  the  king's  displeasure :  upon  which  he  was  dismissed  with  a  gentle  reprimand, 
and  suffered  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  his  function.  According  to  the  form  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  a  person  under  such  a  suspension  must  make  a  submission  within  six  months ; 
otherwise  he  may  be  proceeded  against  as  obstinate.  So,  six  months  after  the  sentence,  the 
bishop  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  desiring  to  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  func- 
tion. But  he  made  no  acknowledgment  of  any  fault :  so  this  had  no  other  effect,  but  that 
it  stopped  all  further  proceedings ;  only  the  suspension  lay  still  on  him.  I  have  laid  all  this 
matter  together,  though  the  progress  of  it  ran  into  the  year  eighty-seven. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  went  on  much  at  the  same  rate  as  they  did  in  England.  Some  few 
prosel3rte8  were  gained ;  but  as  they  were  very  few,  so  they  could  do  little  service  to  the  side 
to  which  they  joined  themselves.  The  earl  of  Perth  prevailed  with  his  lady,  as  slie  was 
dying,  to  change  her  religion :  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  her  death  he  married  very  inde- 
cently a  sister  of  the  duke  of  Grordon's.  They  were  first  cousins ;  and  yet,  without  staying 
for  a  dispensation  horn.  Rome,  they  ventured  on  a  marriage,  upon  the  assurances  that  tliey 
said  their  confessor  gave  them,  that  it  would  be  easily  obtained.  But  Pope  Innocent  was 
a  stiff  man,  and  did  not  grant  those  things  easily  :  so  that  cardinal  Howard  could  not  at  first 
obtain  it.  The  pope  said,  these  were  strange  converts,  that  would  venture  on  such  a  thing 
without  first  obtaining  a  dispensation.  The  cardinal  pretended,  that  new  converts  did  not  so 
soon  understand  the  laws  of  the  church ;  but  he  laid  before  the  pope  the  ill  consequences  of 
offending  converts  of  such  importance.  So  he  prevailed  at  last,  not  without  great  difficulty. 
The  earl  of  Perth  set  up  a  private  chapel  in  the  court  for  mass,  which  was  not  kept  so  pri- 
vate, but  that  many  frequented  it. 

The  town  of  Edinburgh  was  much  alarmed  at  this ;  and  the  rabble  broke  in  with  such 
fury,  that  they  defaced  every  thing  in  the  chapel :  and  if  the  earl  of  Perth  had  not  been  con- 
veyed away  in  disguise,  he  had  very  probably  fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  popular  rage.  The  guards 
upon  the  alarm  came,  and  dispersed  the  rabble :  some  were  taken ;  and  one  that  was  a  ring- 
l^er  in  the  tumult  was  executed  for  it.  When  he  was  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  told 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  town,  that  was  with  him  assisting  him  with  his  prayers,  that  he 
was  offered  his  life,  if  he  would  accuse  the  duke  of  Queensborough  as  the  person  that  had 
set  on  the  tumult,  but  he  would  not  save  his  life  by  so  false  a  calunmy.  Mr.  Macom,  the 
minister,  was  an  honest  but  weak  man.  So,  when  the  criminal  charged  him  to  make  this  dis- 
covery, he  did  not  call  any  of  those  who  were  present  to  bear  witness  of  it :  but  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  he  went  from  the  execution  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  told 
him  what  had  passed.  The  archbishop  acquainted  the  duke  of  Queensborough  with  it :  and 
he  wrote  to  court,  and  complained  of  it.  The  king  ordered  the  matter  to  be  examined.  So 
the  poor  minister,  having  no  witness  to  attest  what  the  criminal  had  said  to  him,  was  declared 
the  forger  of  that  calumny  :  and  upon  that  he  was  turned  out.     But  how  severely  soever 
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thoee  in  authority  may  handle  a  poor  incautious  man,  yet  the  puhlic  is  apt  to  judge  true. 
And,  in  this  case,  as  the  minister  s  weakness  and  misfortune  was  pitied,  so  the  earl  of  Perth's 
malice  and  treachery  was  as  much  detested. 

In  summer  this  year,  the  earl  of  Murray,  another  new  convert,  was  sent  the  king's  com- 
missioner to  hold  a  parliament  in  Scotland,  and  to  try  if  it  would  he  more  compliant  than 
the  English  parliament  had  heen.  The  king  did  hy  his  letter  recommend  to  them,  in  rery 
earnest  words,  the  taking  off  all  penal  laws  and  tests  relating  to  religion.  And  all  possible 
methods  were  used  to  prevail  on  a  majority.  But  two  accidents  happened  before  the  open- 
ing the  parliament,  which  made  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  many^ 

Whitford,  son  to  one  of  their  bishops  before  the  wars,  had  turned  papist.  He  was  the 
person  that  killed  Darislaus  in  Holland ;  and,  that  he  might  get  out  of  Cromwell's  reach, 
he  had  gone  into  the  duke  of  Savoy's  service,  and  was  there  when  the  last  massacre  was 
committed  on  the  Yaudois.  He  had  committed  many  barbarous  murders  with  his  own 
hands,  and  had  a  small  pension  given  him  afber  the  restoration.  He  died  a  few  days  before 
the  parliament  met ;  and  called  for  some  ministers,  and  to  them  declared  his  forsaking  of 
popery,  and  his  abhorrence  of  it  for  its  cruelty.  He  said,  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  execra- 
ble murders  in  Piedmont,  both  of  women  and  children,  which  had  pursued  him  with  an 
intolerable  horror  of  mind  ever  after.  He  had  gone  to  priests  of  all  sorts,  the  strictest  as 
well  as  the  easiest,  and  they  had  justified  him  in  what  he  had  done,  and  had  given  him 
absolution.  But  his  conscience  pursued  him  so,  that  he  died  as  in  despair,  cr3dng  out  against 
that  bloody  religion. 

The  other  was  more  solemn.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  the  most  learned 
antiquary  in  Scotland,  who  had  lived  in  a  course  of  philosophical  virtue,  but  in  great  doubts 
as  to  revealed  religion,  was  prevailed  on  by  the  earl  of  Perth  to  turn  papist,  in  hopes  to  find 
that  certainty  among  them,  which  he  could  not  arrive  at  upon  his  own  principles.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  done  this,  than  he  began  to  be  ashamed,  that  he  had  made  such  a  step  upon  so 
little  enquiry.  So  he  went  to  London,  and  retired  for  some  months  from  all  company,  and 
went  into  a  deep  course  of  study,  by  which  he  came  to  see  into  the  errors  of  popery,  with  so 
full  a  conviction,  that  he  came  down  to  Scotland  some  weeks  before  the  parliament,  and 
could  not  be  at  quiet  till  he  had  published  his  recantation  openly  in  a  church.  The  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  was  so  much  a  courtier,  that,  apprehending  many  might  go  to  hear  it,  and  that 
it  might  give  offence  at  court,  he  sent  him  to  do  it  in  a  church  in  the  coimtry.  But  the 
recantation  of  so  learned  a  man,  upon  so  much  study,  had  a  great  effect  upon  many  *. 

Rosse  and  Paterson,  the  two  governing  bishops,  resolved  to  let  the  king  see  how  compliant 
they  would  be.  And  they  procured  an  address  to  be  signed  by  several  of  their  bench,  offer- 
ing to  concur  with  the  king  in  all  that  he  desired,  with  relation  to  those  of  his  own  religion, 
(for  the  courtly  style  now  was  not  to  name  popery  any  other  way  than  by  calling  it  the  king's 
religion)  provided  the  laws  might  still  continue  in  force  and  be  executed  against  the  presby- 
terians.  With  this  Paterson  was  sent  up.  He  communicated  the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton,  who  advised  him  never  to  shew  that  paper ;  it  would  be  made  use  of  against  them, 
and  render  them  odious :  and  the  king  and  all  his  priests  were  so  sensible^  that  it  was  an 
indecent  thing  for  them  to  pretend  to  any  special  favour,  that  they  were  resolved  to  move  for 
nothing  but  a  general  toleration.  And  so  he  persuaded  him  to  go  back  without  presenting 
it.     This  was  told  me  by  one  who  had  it  from  the  earl  himself. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened,  duke  Hamilton  was  silent  in  the  debate.  He 
promised  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion ;  but  he  would  not  be  active  to  promote  it.  The 
duke  of  Queensborough  was  also  silent ;  but  the  king  was  made  believe  that  he  managed 
the  opposition  under  hand.  Rosse  and  Paterson  did  so  entirely  forget  what  became  their 
characters,  that  they  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  the  parliament  to  comply  with 
the  king's  desire.  The  archbiBhop  of  Glasgow  opposed  it,  but  fearfully.  The  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  Bruce,  did  it  openly  and  resolutely ;  and  so  did  the  bishop  of  Galloway.  The 
rest  were  silent,  but  were  resolved  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  laws.  Such  was  the 
meanness  of  most  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  other  membera.  that  few  did  hope  that  a  resist- 

*  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  published  several  works  relative  to  the  history  of  Scotland.  He  died  about  162i.  Charico 
the  Second  patronized  him. — Gen.  Biog.  Diet. 
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ance  to  the  court  oonld  be  maintained.  Yet  the  parliament  wonld  consent  to  nothings 
further  than  to  a  suspension  of  those  laws  during  the  king's  life.  The  king  despised  this : 
so  the  session  was  put  off,  and  the  parliament  was  quickly  dissolved.  And,  soon  after  that, 
both  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld  were  turned  out,  by  an  express 
command  from  the  king.  And  Paterson  was  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  And  one 
Hamilton,  noted  for  profaneness  and  impiety,  that  sometimes  broke  out  into  blasphemy,  was 
made  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  No  reason  was  assigned  for  turning  out  those  bishops,  but  the 
king's  pleasure. 

The  nation,  which  was  become  very  corrupt,  and  both  ignorant  and  insensible  in  the  mat- 
ters of  religion,  began  now  to  return  to  its  old  zeal  against  popery.  Few  proselytes  were 
made  after  this.  The  episcopal  clergy  were  in  many  places  so  sunk  into  sloth  and  ignorance, 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  conducting  this  zeal.  Some  of  them  about  Edinbuigh,  and  in 
divers  other  places,  began  to  mind  those  matters,  and  recovered  some  degrees  of  credit  by  the 
opposition  they  made  to  popery.  But  the  presbyterians,  though  they  were  now  freed  from 
the  great  severities  they  had  long  smarted  under,  yet  expressed  on  all  occasions  their  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  popery.  So  the  court  was  soon  convinced,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

But,  what  opposition  soever  the  king  met  with  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  things  went  on  more 
to  his  mind  in  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Clarendon,  upon  his  first  coming  over,  gave  public  and 
positive  assurances  that  the  king  would  maintain  their  act  of  settlement.  This  he  did  very 
often,  and  very  solemnly ;  and  proceeded  accordingly.  In  the  mean  while  the  earl  of  Tircon- 
nel  went  on  more  roundly.  He  not  only  put  Iruli  papists  into  such  posts  in  the  army  as 
became  void,  but  upon  the  slightest  pretences  he  broke  the  English  protestant  officers,  to 
make  room  for  the  others :  and  in  conclusion,  without  so  much  as  pretending  a  colour  for  it, 
he  turned  them  all  out.  And  now  an  army,  paid  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  settlement  to  secure 
it,  was  wrested  out  of  legal  hands,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  engaged,  both  in 
religion  and  interest,  to  destroy  the  settlement,  and  those  concerned  in  it ;  which  was  too 
gross  a  v](Olation  of  law  to  be  in  any  sort  palliated.  So  the  English  protestants  of  Ireland 
looked  on  themselves  as  at  mercy,  since  the  army  was  now  made  up  of  their  enemies.  And 
all  that  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  the  lord  chancellor  could  say,  did  not  quiet  their  fears :  good 
words  could  not  give  security  against  such  deeds  as  they  saw  every  day.  Upon  this  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  the  earl  of  Tiroonnel,  fell  into  perpetual  jarrings,  and  were  making  such 
comphunts  one  of  another,  that  the  king  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  those  disorders  by  recall- 
ing both  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Porter.  He  made  the  earl  of  Tirconnel  lord  lieutenant, 
and  Fitton  lord  chancellor,  who  were  both  not  only  professed  but  zealous  papists.  Fitton 
knew  no  other  law  but  the  king's  pleasure  *. 

This  struck  all  people  there  with  great  terror,  when  a  man  of  Tirconnel's  temper,  so 
entirely  trusted  and  depended  on  by  the  Irish,  capable  of  the  boldest  undertakings,  and  of 
the  cruelest  execution,  had  now  the  government  put  so  entirely  in  his  hands.  The  papists  of 
England  either  dissembled  very  artificially,  or  they  were  much  troubled  at  this,  which  gave 
BO  great  an  alarm  every  where.  It  was  visible,  that  father  Peter,  and  the  Jesuits,  were 
resolved  to  engage  the  king  so  far,  that  matters  should  be  put  past  all  retreating  and  com- 
pounding ;  that  so  the  king  might  think  no  more  of  governing  by  parliament,  but  by  a  mili- 
tary force ;  and,  if  that  should  not  stick  firm  to  him,  by  assistance  from  France,  and  by  an 
Irish  army. 

An  accident  happened  at  this  time,  that  gave  the  queen  great  oflence,  and  put  the  priests 
much  out  of  countenance.  The  king  continued  to  go  still  to  Mrs.  Sedley ;  and  she  gained 
so  much  on  him,  that  at  last  she  prevailed  to  be  made  countess  of  Dorchester.  As  soon  as 
the  queen  heard  of  this,  she  gave  order  to  bring  all  the  priests  that  were  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticular confidence,  into  her  closet.    And,  when  she  had  tliem  about  her,  she  sent  to  desire  the 

*  Sir  AlexBBder  Fitton  it  thus  mentioned  bj  utli-  conacience,  tboagh  he  wanted  \ww  and  natonl  cnperity,  •• 

bishop  King.     '*  He  Hie  detected  of  forgery,  not  only  at  well  as  honesty  and  oouragey  to  discbaige  such  a  trust:  and 

Westminster  and  Chester,  but  likewise  fined  by  the  house  had  no  other  quality  to  recommend  him,  besides  being  a 

of  lords  in  parliament ;  he  was  brought  out  of  gaol,  and  concerted  papist ;  that  is,  a  renegade  to  his  reUgMm  and 

set  in  the  nighvst  court  of  tlie  kingdom  to  keep  the  king's  his  country." — State  of  the  FroteataDts  in  Inrland. 
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king  to  oome  and  speak  to  her.  When  he  came,  he  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  company 
about  her,  but  much  more  when  they  fell  all  on  their  knees  before  him.  And  the  queen 
broke  out  into  a  bitter  mourning  for  this  new  honour,  which  they  expected  would  be  followed 
with  the  setting  her  up  openly  as  mistress.  The  queen  was  then  in  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and 
had  an  illness  that,  as  was  thought,  would  end  in  a  consumption.  And  it  was  believed  that 
her  sickness  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  gave  a  very  melancholy  presage,  that,  if  she  should 
live,  she  could  have  no  children.  The  priests  said  to  the  king,  that  a  blemish  in  his  life 
blasted  their  designs ;  and  the  more  it  appeared,  and  the  longer  it  was  continued,  the  more 
ineffectual  aU  their  endeavours  would  prove.  The  king  was  much  moved  with  this,  and  was 
out  of  countenance  for  what  he  had  done.  But  to  quiet  them  all,  he  promised  them,  that  he 
w^ould  see  the  lady  no  more ;  and  pretended,  that  he  gave  her  this  title  in  order  to  the  break- 
ing with  her  the  more  decently.  And,  when  the  queen  did  not  seem  to  believe  this,  he 
promised  that  he  would  send  her  to  Ireland,  which  was  done  accordingly :  but  after  a  stay 
there  for  some  months,  she  came  over  again ;  and  that  ill  commerce  was  still  continued. 
The  priests  were  no  doubt  the  more  apprehensive  of  this,  because  she  was  bold  and  lively, 
and  was  always  treating  them  and  their  proceedings  with  great  contempt  *, 

The  court  was  now  much  set  on  making  of  converts,  which  failed  in  most  instances,  and 
produced  repartees,  that,  whether  true  or  false,  were  much  repeated,  and  were  heard  witli 
great  satisfaction. 

The  earl  of  Mulgrave  was  lord  chamberlain.  He  was  apt  to  comply  in  every  thmg  that 
he  thought  might  be  acceptable ;  for  he  went  with  the  king  to  mass,  and  kneeled  at  it ;  and, 
being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to  all  religions,  the  priests  made  an  attack  on  him.  He  heard 
them  gravely  arguing  for  transubstantiation.  He  told  them,  he  was  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion :  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring  himself  to  believe  in  Grod,  who  had  made  the  world 
and  all  men  in  it ;  but  it  must  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argument  that  could  make  him 
believe  that  man  was  quits  with  God,  and  made  God  again. 

The  earl  of  Middleton  had  married  into  a  popish  family,  and  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  a  generous  temper,  but  of  loose  principles  in  religion.  So  a  priest  was  sent  to  instruct 
him.  He  began  with  transubstantiation,  of  which  he  said  he  would  convince  him  imme- 
diately :  and  began  thus,  ^^  You  believe  the  Trinity.^  Middleton  stopped  him,  and  said,  *'  Who 
told  you  so  ?"  At  which  he  seemed  amazed.  So  the  earl  said,  he  expected  he  should  con- 
vince him  of  his  belief,  but  not  question  him  of  his  own.  With  this  the  priest  was  so  dis- 
ordered, that  he  could  proceed  no  further.  One  day  the  king  gave  the  duke  of  Norfolk  the 
sword  of  state  to  carry  before  him  to  the  chapel ;  and  he  stood  at  the  door.  Upon  which 
the  king  said  to  him,  ^'  My  lord,  your  father  would  have  gone  'further :"  to  which  the  duko 
answered,  *^  Your  majesty'*s  father  was  the  better  man,  and  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far." 
Kirk  was  also  spoken  to,  to  change  his  religion ;  and  replied  briskly,  that  he  was  already 
pre-engaged,  for  he  had  promised  tiie  king  of  Morocco,  that  if  ever  he  changed  his  religion, 
he  would  turn  Mahometan. 

But  the  person  that  was  the  most  considered,  was  the  earl  of  Rochester.  He  told  me, 
that  upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  defeat,  the  king  did  so  immediately  turn  to  other  measures, 
that,  though  before  that  the  king  talked  to  him  of  all  his  affairs  with  great  freedom,  and 
commonly  every  morning  of  the  business  that  was  to  be  done  that  day ;  yet  the  very  day 
after  the  duke's  execution  the  king  changed  his  method,  and  never  talked  more  to  him  of  any 

*  Catherine  Sedley  was  more  distingaished  for  her  wit  ment.     She  died  in  1717. — (Singcr^s  Clarendon  Curre- 

and  ta&te  than  for  her  heauty.     Charles  the  Second  once  spondenre  ;  Dalrymplc's  Meinoii-s  ;  Grainger.)     She  had 

declared  ho  thought  his  brother*s  mistresses  were  given  to  more  Mit  than  discretion.     Meeting  the  duchess  of  Ports- 

him  by  his  confessor  as  penance.     She  was  the  daughter  mouth  and  lady  Orkney  in  the  palace  of  George  the  First, 

of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  noticed  in  a  previous  ps^.     The  she  exclaimed,  ^*  Who  would   have  thought  we  tbreo 

pnests  at  length  prevailed,  and  she  was  ordered  to  retire     w s  should  meet  here?**     Speakiug  of  some  others 

into  France,  or  her  pension  of  4,000/.   would  cease. —  of  James  the  Second's  favourites,  she  said,  ^  Why  does 

(Rercsby  s  Memoirs.)     Her  daughter  by  the  king  married  he  choose  us?  we  are  none  of  us  handsome;  and  if  we 

the  earl  of  Anglesea,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.    In  have  wit,  he  has  not  enougli  to  find  it  out.'*     To  her  two 

the  reign  of  William,  the  countess  of  Dorche&ter  having  sons  by  the  earl  of  Porimore^  she   observed,  **  If  any 

returned  to  England,  mamed  the  earl  of  Portmore.    She  body  should  call  yon  sons  of  a  w — e,  you  must  bear  it, 

ooLtinued  to  correspond  with  the  exiled  king ;  and  her  for  you  are  so;  but  if  they  call  you  bastards,  fight  till  you 

letters  being  intercepted,  she  was  in  danger  of  an  impeach-  die,  for  you  are  an  honest  man's  sons.** — Noble*s  History. 

F  F  2 
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biifflnesSy  bat  what  conoeined  the  tieasDiy :  so  that  he  saw  he  had  now  no  more  the  root  he 
formeriy  had.  He  was  looked  on  as  so  much  united  to  the  clergy,  that  the  papists  were  all 
set  against  him.  He  had,  in  a  want  of  money,  procured  a  considerable  loan,  by  which  he 
was  kept  in  his  post  longer  than  was  intended.  At  last,  as  he  related  the  matter  to  me,  the 
king  spoke  to  him,  and  desired  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  instructed  in  religion.  He 
answered,  he  was  fully  satisfied  about  his  religion :  but  upon  the  king's  pressing  it,  that  he 
would  hear  his  priests,  he  said,  he  desired  then  to  have  some  of  the  English  clergy  present, 
to  which  the  king  consented ;  only  he  excepted  to  TiUotson  and  Stillingfleet.  Loid  Roches- 
ter said,  he  would  take  those  who  should  happen  to  be  in  waiting ;  for  the  forms  of  the 
chapel  were  still  kept  up.  And  doctor  Patrick  and  Jane  were  the  men.  Upon  this  a  day 
was  set  for  the  conference. 

But  his  enemies  bad  another  story.  He  had  notice  given  him,  that  he  would  shortly  lose 
the  white  staff:  upon  which  his  lady,  who  was  then  sick,  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  begged  she 
would  honour  her  so  far  as  to  come,  and  let  her  have  some  discourse  with  her.  The  queen 
came,  and  stayed  above  two  hours  with  her.  She  complained  of  the  ill  offices  that  were  done 
them.  The  queen  said,  all  the  protestants  were  now  turning  against  them,  so  that  they 
knew  not  how  they  could  trust  any  of  them.  Upon  which  that  lady  said,  her  lord  was  not 
so  wedded  to  any  opinion,  as  not  to  be  ready  to  be  lietter  instructed.  And  it  was  said,  that 
this  gave  the  rise  to  the  king's  proposing  a  conference ;  for  it  has  been  observed  to  be  a 
common  method  of  making  proselytes  with  the  more  pomp,  to  propose  a  conference  :  but  this 
was  generally  done,  after  they  were  well  assured,  that,  let  the  conference  go  which  way  it 
might,  the  person's  decision  for  whom  it  was  appointed  should  be  on  their  side.  The  earl 
denied  he  knew  any  thing  of  all  this  to  me  :  and  his  lady  died  not  long  after.  It  was  further 
said  by  his  enemies,  that  the  day  before  the  conference  he  had  an  advertisement  from  a  sure 
hand,  that  nothing  he  could  do  would  maintain  him  in  his  post,  and  that  the  king  had  engaged 
himself  to  put  the  treasury  in  commission,  and  to  bring  some  of  the  popish  lords  into  it. 
Patrick  told  me,  that  at  the  conference  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  say  much. 

The  priests  began  the  attack  ;  and,  when  they  had  done,  the  earl  said,  if  they  had  nothing 
stronger  to  uige,  he  would  not  trouble  those  learned  gentlemen  to  say  any  thing ;  for  he  was 
sure  he  could  answer  all  that  he  had  heard.  And  so  answered  it  all  with  much  heat  and 
spirit,  not  without  some  scorn,  saying,  were  these  grounds  to  persuade  men  to  change  their 
religion  ?  This  he  urged  over  and  over  again  with  great  vehemence.  The  king,  seeing  in 
what  temper  he  was,  broke  off  the  conference,  charging  all  that  were  present  to  say  nothing 
of  it  ♦. 

Soon  after  that  he  lost  his  white  staff,  but  had  a  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year  for  his  own  lifo 
and  his  son's,  besides  his  grant  upon  the  lord  Grey,  and  another  valued  at  20,000/.  So  hero 
were  great  regards  had  to  him :  no  place  having  ever  been  sold,  even  by  a  person  in  feivonr, 
to  such  advantage.  The  sum  that  he  had  procured  to  be  lent  the  king  being  400,000/.,  and 
it  being  all  ordered  to  go  towards  the  repair  of  the  fleet,  this  began  to  be  much  talked  of. 
The  stores  were  very  ill  furnished ;  and  the  vessels  themselves  were  in  decay.  But  now 
orders  were  given,  with  great  dispatch  to  put  the  whole  fleet  in  condition  to  go  to  sea,  though 
the  king  was  then  in  full  peace  with  all  his  neighboun.  Such  preparations  seemed  to  be 
made  upon  some  great  design. 

llie  priests  said  every  where,  but  chiefly  at  Rome,  that  the  design  was  against  the  States ; 
and  that  both  France  and  England  would  make  war  on  them  all  of  the  sudden ;  for  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  no  good  condition.  The  interests  of  France, 
and  of  the  priests,  made  this  to  be  the  more  easily  believed.  The  embroiling  the  king  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  that  which  the  French  desired  above  all  other  things,  hoping  that 
such  a  war,  being  successful,  might  put  the  king  on  excluding  the  prince  from  the  succession 
to  the  crown  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  which  was  the  thing  that  both  the  French,  and  priests, 
desired  most ;  for  they  saw  that,  unless  the  queen  had  a  son,  all  their  designs  must  stand  still 
at  present,  and  turn  abortive  in  conclusion,  as  long  as  the  nation  had  such  a  successor  in  view. 

*  1  he  *<  Memoirs  of  king  James  *'  nj  that  this  eonfeTcnoe  ms  an  arti&ce  of  lord  Sunderland's  to  get  Rochester  dis- 
charged. This  and  the  particulan  of  other  confereoces  upon  the  same  subject,  are  in  Singcr*s  Clarendon  Correspond 
denoe. 
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This  carries  me  now  to  open  the  state  of  affitirs  in  Holland,  and  at  the  prince  of  Orange's 
court.  I  must  first  say  somewhat  of  myself :  for  this  summer,  after  I  had  rambled  above  a 
year,  I  came  into  Holland.  I  stayed  three,  or  four,  months  in  Geneva,  and  Switzerland, 
after  I  came  out  of  Italy.  I  stayed  also  some  time  among  the  Lutherans  at  Strasburg  and 
Franckfort,  and  among  the  Calvinists  at  Heidleberg.  Besides  the  further  opportunities  I  had 
to  know  their  way  in  JEIoUand,  I  made  it  my  business  to  observe  all  their  methods,  and  to 
know  all  the  eminent  men  among  them.  I  saw  the  churches  of  France  in  their  best  state, 
while  they  were  every  day  looking  when  this  dreadful  storm  should  break  out,  which  has 
scattered  them  up  and  down  the  world.  I  was  all  the  winter  at  Geneva,  where  we  had 
constantly  fresh  stories  brought  us  of  the  miseries  of  those  who  were  suffering  in  France. 
Refugees  were  coming  over  every  day,  poor  and  naked,  and  half  starved  before  they  got  thither. 
And  that  small  state  was  under  great  apprehensions  of  being  swallowed  up,  having  no 
strength  of  their  own,  and  being  justly  afraid  that  those  at  Bern  would  grow  weary  of 
defending  them,  if  they  should  be  vigorously  attacked.  The  rest  of  Switzerland  was  not  in 
such  imminent  danger :  but,  as  they  were  full  of  refugees,  and  all  sermons  and  discourses  were 
much  upon  the  persecution  in  France,  so  Basil  was  exposed  in  such  manner,  that  the  French 
could  possess  themselves  of  it  when  they  pleased,  without  the  least  resistance.  Those  of  Stras- 
buig,  as  they  have  already  lost  their  liberty,  so  they  were  every  day  looking  for  some  fatal 
edict,  like  that  which  the  French  had  fallen  under.  The  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  as  they 
are  now  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  exposed  to  be  destroyed  by  every  new  war,  so  they  are 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  bigoted  family.  All  the  other  churches  on  the  Rhine  see  how  near 
they  are  to  ruin.  And  as  the  United  Provinces  were  a  few  years  before  this  very  near  being 
swallowed  up,  so  they  were  now  well  assured  that  two  great  kings  designed  to  ruin  them. 

Under  so  cloudy  a  prospect  it  should  be  expected,  that  a  spirit  of  true  devotion  and  of  a 
real  reformation  should  appear  more,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity ;  that  they  should  all 
apprehend  that  God  was  highly  offended  with  them,  and  was  therefore  punishing  some,  and 
threatening  others,  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  those 
unhappy  contests  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Arminians,  and  anti-Arminians,  with 
some  minuter  disputes  that  have  enflamed  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  should  have  been  at 
least  suspended,  while  they  had  a  common  enemy  to  deal  with,  against  whom  their  whole 
force  united  was  scarce  able  to  stand.  But  these  things  were  carried  on  rather  with  more 
eagerness,  and  sharpness,  than  ever.  It  is  true,  there  has  appeared  much  of  a  primitive 
charity  towards  the  French  refugees ;  they  have  been  in  all  places  well  received,  kindly 
treated,  and  bountifully  supplied.  Yet  even  among  them  there  did  not  appear  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  devotion  suitable  to  their  condition :  though  persons  who  have  willingly  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  have  forsaken  their  country,  their  houses,  estates,  and  their  friends, 
and  some  of  them  their  nearest  relations,  rather  than  sin  against  their  consciences^  must  be 
believed  to  have  a  deeper  principle  in  them,  than  can  well  be  observed  by  others. 

I  was  indeed  amazed  at  the  labours  and  learning  of  the  ministers  among  the  reformed. 
They  understood  the  scriptures  well  in  the  original  tongues :  they  had  all  the  points  of  con- 
troversy very  ready,  and  did  thoroughly  understand  the  whole  body  of  divinity.  In  many 
places  they  preached  every  day,  and  were  almost  constantly  employed  in  visiting  their  flock. 
But  they  performed  their  devotions  but  slightly,  and  read  their  prayers,  which  were  too  long, 
with  great  precipitation  and  little  zeal.  Their  sermons  were  too  long  and  too  dry :  and  they 
were  so  strict,  even  to  jealousy,  in  the  smallest  points  in  which  they  put  orthodoxy,  that  one 
who  could  not  go  into  all  their  notions,  but  was  resolved  not  to  quarrel  with  them,  could  not 
converse  much  with  them  with  any  freedom.  I  have,  upon  all  the  observation  that  I  have 
made,  often  considered  the  inward  state  of  the  reformation,  and  the  decay  of  the  vitals  of 
Christianity  in  it,  as  that  which  gives  more  melancholy  impressions  than  all  the  outward 
dangers  that  surround  it. 

In  England  things  were  much  changed,  with  relation  to  the  court,  in  the  compass  of  a  year. 
The  terror  all  people  were  under  from  an  ill  chosen,  and  an  ill  constituted,  parliament,  was 
now  almost  over ;  and  the  clergy  were  come  to  their  wits,  {md  were  beginning  to  recover 
their  reputation.  The  nation  was  like  to  prove  much  firmer  than  could  have  been  expected, 
esi)eciaUy  in  so  short  a  time.     Yet  after  all,  though  many  were  like  to  prove  themselves 
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better  protestants  than  was  looked  for,  they  were  not  become  nmch  better  Ohris^ans ;  and 
few  were  turning  to  a  stricter  course  of  life :  nor  were  the  clergy  more  diligent  in  their 
labours  among  their  people,  in  which  respect  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  FnglToh  clergy  are 
the  most  remiss  of  any.  The  curates  in  popery,  besides  their  saying  mass  ereiy  day,  their 
exactness  to  their  breyiary,  their  attending  on  confessions  and  the  multiplicity  of  offices  to 
which  they  are  obliged,  do  so  labour  in  instructing  the  youth,  and  visiting  the  sick,  that,  in 
all  the  places  in  which  I  could  obsenre  them,  it  seemed  to  be  the  constant  employment  of 
their  lives :  and  in  the  foreign  churches,  though  the  labours  of  the  ministers  may  seem  mean, 
yet  they  are  perpetually  in  them.  All  these  things  lay  so  much  on  my  thoughts,  that  I  was 
resolved  to  retire  into  some  private  place,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  course  of  stricter 
piety  and  devotion,  and  in  writing  such  books,  as  the  state  of  mattes  with  relation  to  religion 
should  call  for,  whether  in  points  of  speculation  or  practice.  All  my  friends  advised  my 
coming  near  England,  that  I  might  be  easier  sent  to,  and  informed  of  all  our  affiurs,  and 
might  accordingly  employ  my  thoughts  and  time.  So  I  came  down  the  Rhine  this  summer, 
and  was  resolved  to  have  settled  in  Groning  or  Friezeland. 

When  I  came  to  Utrecht,  I  found  letters  written  to  me  by  some  of  the  prince  of  Orange^s 
court,  desiring  me  to  come  first  to  the  Hague,  and  wzit  on  the  prince  and  princess,  before  I 
should  settle  any  where.  Upon  my  coming  to  the  Hague,  I  was  admitted  to  wait  on  them. 
I  found  they  had  received  such  characters  of  me  from  England,  that  they  resolved  to  treat  me 
with  great  confidence ;  for,  at  my  first  being  with  them,  they  entered  into  much  free  dis- 
course with  me  concerning  the  afiairs  of  England.  The  prince,  though  naturally  cold  and 
reserved,  yet  laid  aside  a  great  deal  of  that  with  me.  He  seemed  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  king'*s  conduct.  He  apprehended  that  he  would  give  such  jealousies  of  himself,  and 
come  under  such  jealousies  from  his  people,  that  these  would  throw  him  into  a  French 
management,  and  engage  him  into  such  desperate  designs  as  would  force  violent  remedies. 
There  was  a  gravity  in  his  whole  deportment  that  struck  me.  He  seemed  very  regardless 
of  himself,  and  not  apt  to  suspect  designs  upon  his  person.  But  I  had  learned  somewhat  of 
the  design  of  a  brutal  Savoyard,  who  was  capable  of  the  blackest  things,  and  who  for  a  foul 
murder  had  fled  into  the  territory  of  Geneva^  where  he  lay  hid  in  a  very  worthy  fiunily,  to 
whom  he  had  done  some  services  before.  He  had  formed  a  scheme  of  seizing  on  the  prince, 
who  used  to  go  in  his  chariot  often  on  the  sands  near  Schoveling,  with  but  one  person  with 
him,  and  a  page  or  two  on  the  chariot.  So  he  offered  to  go  in  a  small  vessel  of  twenty  guns, 
that  should  lie  at  some  distance  at  sea,  and  to  land  in  a  boat  with  seven  persons  besides  him- 
self, and  to  seize  on  the  prince,  and  bring  him  aboard,  and  so  to  France.  This  he  wrote  to 
M.  de  Louvoy,  who  upon  that  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  Paris,  and  ordered  money  for  his 
journey.  He,  being  a  talking  man,  spoke  of  this,  and  shewed  M.  de  Louvoy's  letter,  and  the 
copy  of  his  own :  and  he  went  presently  to  Paris.  This  was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Fatio,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  in  whose  father's  house  that  person  had  lodged.  When  I  told  the 
prince  this,  and  had  Mr.  Fatio  at  the  Hague  to  attest  it,  he  was  not  much  moved  at  it.  The 
princess  was  more  apprehensive ;  and  by  her  direction  I  acquainted  Mr.  Fagel,  and  some 
others  of  the  States,  with  it,  who  were  convinced  that  the  thing  was  practicable.  And  so 
the  States  desired  the  prince  to  suffer  himself  to  be  constantly  attended  on  by  a  guard  when 
he  went  abroad,  with  which  he  was  not  without  some  difficulty  brought  to  comply.  I  fancied 
his  belief  of  predestination  made  him  more  adventurous  than  was  necessary.  But  he  said  as 
to  that,  he  firmly  believed  a  providence ;  for  if  he  should  let  that  go,  all  his  religion  would  be 
much  shaken ;  and  he  did  not  see  how  providence  could  be  certain,  if  all  things  did  not  arise 
out  of  the  absolute  will  of  God.  I  found  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  education,  had 
taken  more  care  to  possess  him  with  the  Calvinistical  notions  of  absolute  decrees,  than  to 
guard  him  against  the  ill  effects  of  those  opinions  in  practice :  for  in  Holland  the  main  thing 
the  ministers  infuse  into  their  people,  is  an  abhorrence  of  the  Arminian  doctrine,  which 
spreads  so  much  there,  that  their  jealousies  of  it  make  them  look  after  that,  more  than  after 
the  most  important  matters. 

The  prince  had  been  much  neglected  in  his  education ;  for  all  his  Kfe  long  he  hated  con- 
straint. He  spoke  little.  He  put  on  some  appearance  of  application ;  but  he  haled  business 
uf  all  sorts ;  yet  he  hated  talking,  and  all  house  games  more.     This  put  him  on  a  perpetual 
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conise  of  Imnting,  to  which  he  seemed  to  give  himself  ap,  heyond  any  man  I  ever  knew : 
hut  I  looked  on  that  always  as  a  flying  from  company  and  husiness.  The  depression  of 
France  was  the  governing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  no  Yice,  hut  of  one  sort,  in 
which  he  was  very  cautious  and  secret.  He  had  a  way  that  was  affiihle  and  ohliging  to  the 
Dutch ;  hut  he  could  not  hring  himself  to  comply  enough  with  the  temper  of  the  English, 
his  coldness  and  slowness  being  very  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation. 

The  princess  possessed  all  that  conversed  with  her  with  admiration.  Her  person  was 
majestic  and  created  respect.  She  had  great  knowledge,  with  a  true  understanding,  and  a 
noble  expression.  There  was  a  sweetness  in  her  deportment  that  charmed,  and  an  exactness 
in  piety  and  virtue  that  made  her  a  pattern  to  all  that  saw  her.  The  king  gave  her  no 
appointments  to  support  the  digni^  of  a  king's  daughter ;  nor  did  he  send  her  any  presents, 
or  jewels,  which  was  thought  a  very  indecent,  and  certainly  was  a  very  ill-advised  thing. 
For  the  settling  an  allowance  for  her  and  the  prince  would  have  given  such  a  jealousy  of 
them,  that  the  English  would  have  apprehended  a  secret  correspondence  and  confidence 
between  them ;  and  the  not  doing  it  shewed  the  contrary  very  evidently.  But,  though  the 
prince  did  not  increase  her  court  and  state  upon  this  additional  dignity,  she  managed  her 
privy  purse  so  well,  that  she  became  eminent  in  her  charities :  and  the  good  grace  with  which 
she  bestowed  favours  did  always  increase  their  value.  She  had  read  much,  both  in  history 
and  divinity.  And  when  a  course  of  humours  in  her  eyes  forced  her  from  that,  she  set  her- 
self to  work  vrith  such  a  constant  diligence,  that  she  made  the  ladies  about  her  ashamed  to 
be  idle.  She  knew  little  of  our  affairs  till  I  was  admitted  to  wait  on  her.  And  I  began  to 
lay  before  her  the  state  of  our  court,  and  the  intrigues  in  it,  ever  since  the  restoration ;  which 
die  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  shewed  true  judgment,  and  a  good  mind,  in  all  the 
reflections  that  she  made.  I  will  only  mention  one  in  this  place :  she  asked  me,  what  had 
sharpened  the  king  so  much  against  Mr.  Jurieu,  the  most  copious,  and  the  most  zealous 
writer  of  the  age,  who  wrote  with  great  vivacity  as  well  as  learning.  I  told  her,  he  mixed 
all  his  books  with  a  most  virulent  acrimony  of  style,  and  among  other  things  he  had  written 
with  great  indecency  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  which  cast  reflections  on  them  that  were 
descended  from  her ;  and  was  not  very  decent  in  one,  that  desired  to  be  considered  as  zealous 
for  the  prince  and  herself.  She  said,  Jurieu  was  to  support  the  cause  that  he  defended,  and 
to  expose  those  that  persecuted  it,  in  the  best  way  he  could.  And,  if  what  he  said  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  true,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed,  who  made  that  use  of  it :  and,  she 
added,  that  if  princes  would  do  ill  things,  they  must  expect  that  the  world  will  take 
revenges  on  their  memory,  since  they  cannot  reach  their  persons :  that  was  but  a  small  suf- 
fering, far  short  of  what  others  suffered  at  their  hands.  So  far  I  have  given  the  character  of 
those  persons,  as  it  appeared  to  me  upon  my  first  admittance  to  them.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  say  much  more  of-  them  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 

I  found  the  prince  was  resolved  to  make  use  of  me.  He  told  me  it  would  not  be  con- 
venient for  me  to  live  any  where  but  at  the  Hague ;  for  none  of  the  outlawed  persons  came 
thither.  So  I  would  keep  myself,  by  staying  there,  out  of  the  danger  that  I  might  legally 
incur  by  conversing  with  them,  which  would  be  unavoidable  if  I  lived  any  where  else.  He 
also  recommended  me  both  to  Fagel,  Dykvelt,  and  Halewyn's  confidence,  with  whom  he 
chiefly  consulted.  I  had  a  mind  to  see  a  little  into  the  prince's  notions,  before  I  should 
engage  myself  deeper  into  his  service.  I  was  afraid  lest  his  struggle  with  the  Louvestein 
party,  as  they  were  called,  might  have  given  him  a  jealousy  of  liberty  and  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. He  assured  me,  it  was  quite  the  contraty  :  nothing  but  such  a  constitution  could 
resist  a  powerful  aggressor  long,  or  have  the  credit  that  was  necessary  to  raise  such 
suras,  as  a  great  war  might  require.  He  condemned  all  the  late  proceedingb  in  England, 
with  relation  to  the  charters,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  a  legal  and  limited  authority  very 
fully.  I  told  him,  I  was  such  a  friend  to  liberty,  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
point  of  religion  alone,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  the  securities  of  law.  I  asked  his 
senses  of  the  church  of  England.  He  said,  he  liked  our  worship  well,  and  our  government 
in  the  church,  as  much  better  than  parity;  but  he  blamed  our  condemning  the  foreign 
churches,  as  he  had  observed  some  of  our  divines  did.  I  told  him,  whatever  some  hotter 
men  might  say,  all  were  not  of  that  mind.     When  he  found  I  was  in  my  opinion  for  tolera- 
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tion,  he  said,  that  was  all  he  would  ever  desire  to  bring  us  to,  for  quieting  our  contentions 
at  home.  He  also  promised  to  me,  that  he  should  never  be  prevailed  with  to  set  up  the 
Calvinistical  notions  of  the  decrees  of  God,  to  which  I  did  imagine  some  might  drive  him. 
He  wished  some  of  our  ceremonies,  such  as  the  surplice  and  the  cross  in  baptism,  with  our 
bowing  to  the  altar,  might  be  laid  aside.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  with  him  into  all 
these  particulars,  that  so  I  might  be  furnished  &om  his  own  mouth,  to  give  a  full  account  of 
his  sense  to  some  in  England,  who  would  expect  it  of  me,  and  were  disposed  to  believe  what 
I  should  assure  them  of.  This  discourse  was  of  some  hours'  continuance :  and  it  passed  in 
the  princess's  presence.  Great  notice  came  to  be  taken  of  the  free  access  and  long  confer- 
ences I  had  with  them  both.  I  told  him,  it  was  necessary  for  his  service,  to  put  the  fleet  of 
Holland  in  a  good  condition.  And  this  he  proposed  socm  after  to  the  States,  who  gave  the 
hundredth  penny  for  a  fund  to  perfect  that.  I  moved  to  them  both,  the  writing  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  to  the  king  concerning  him.  And,  though  the  princess  feared  it 
might  irritate  the  king  too  much,  in  conclusion  I  persuaded  them  to  it. 

The  king,  hearing  of  this  admission  I  had,  began  in  two  or  three  letters  to  reflect  on  me, 
as  a  dangerous  man,  whom  they  ought  to  avoid  and  beware  of.  To  this  no  answer  was 
made.  Upon  the  setting  up  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  some  from  England  pressed  them 
to  write  over  against  it,  and  to  begin  a  breach  upon  that.  I  told  them,  I  thought  that  was 
no  way  advisable :  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  understand  our  laws  so  well,  as  to  oppose 
those  things  on  their  own  knowledge ;  so  that  I  thought  this  could  not  be  expected  by  them, 
till  some  resolute  person  would  dispute  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  bring  it  to  an  argu- 
ment, and  so  to  a  solemn  decision.  I  likewise  said,  that  I  did  not  think  every  error  in 
government  would  warrant  a  breach :  if  the  foundations  were  struck  at,  that  would  vary 
the  case ;  but  illegal  acts  in  particular  instances  could  not  justify  such  a  conclusion.  The 
prince  seemed  surprised  at  this ;  for  the  king  made  me  pass  for  a  rebel  in  my  heart :  and  he 
now  saw  how  far  I  was  from  it.     I  continued  on  this  ground  to  the  last. 

That  which  fixed  me  in  their  confidence  was,  the  liberty  1  took,  in  a  private  conversation 
with  the  princess,  to  ask  her,  what  she  intended  the  prince  should  be,  if  she  came  to  the 
crown.  She,  who  was  new  to  all  matteis  of  that  kind,  did  not  understand  my  meaning, 
but  fancied  that  whatever  accrued  to  her  would  likewise  accrue  to  him  in  the  right  of  mar- 
riage. I  told  her  it  was  not  so :  and  I  explained  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  title  to  her,  and 
what  had  passed  when  Queen  Mary  married  Philip  king  of  Spain.  I  told  her,  a  titular 
kingship  was  no  acceptable  thing  to  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on  another's  life  : 
and  such  a  nominal  dignity  might  endanger  the  real  one  that  the  prince  had  in  Holland. 
She  desired  me  to  propose  a  remedy.  I  told  her  the  remedy,  if  she  could  bring  her  mind  to 
it,  was  to  be  contented  to  be  his  wife,  and  to  engage  herself  to  them,  that  she  would  give 
him  the  real  authority  as  soon  as  it  came  into  her  hands,  and  endeavour  efiectually  to  get  it 
to  be  legally  vested  in  him  during  life  :  this  would  lay  the  greatest  obligation  on  him  pos- 
sible, and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  perfect  union  between  them,  which  had  been  of  late  a  little 
embroiled :  this  would  also  give  him  another  sense  of  all  our  affairs :  I  asked  pardon  for  the 
presumption  of  moving  her  in  such  a  tender  point :  but  I  solemnly  protested,  that  no  person 
living  had  moved  me  in  it,  or  so  much  as  knew  of  it,  or  should  ever  know  of  it,  but  as  she 
should  order  it.  I  hoped  ^e  would  consider  well  of  it ;  for,  if  she  once  declared  her  mind,  I 
hoped  she  woidd  never  go  back  or  retract  it.  I  desired  her  therefore  to  take  time  to  think 
of  it.  She  presently  answered  me,  she  would  take  no  time  to  consider  of  any  thing,  by 
which  she  could  express  her  regard  and  afiection  to  the  prince ;  and  ordered  me  to  give  him 
an  account  of  all  that  I  had  laid  before  her,  and  to  bring  him  to  her,  and  I  should  hear  what 
she  would  say  upon  it.  He  was  that  day  a  hunting ;  and  next  day  I  acquainted  him  with 
all  that  had  passed,  and  carried  him  to  her ;  where  ^e  in  a  very  frank  manner  told  him,  that 
she  did  not  know  that  the  laws  of  England  were  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  I  had 
informed  her  :  she  did  not  think  that  the  husband  was  ever  to  be  obedient  to  the  wife  :  she 
promised  him  he  should  always  bear  rule ;  and  she  asked  only,  that  he  would  obey  the 
command  of  ^^  husbands  love  your  wives,"  as  she  should  do  that,  ^^  wives  be  obedient  to 
your  husbands  in  all  things.^  From  this  lively  introduction  we  engaged  into  a  long  dis- 
course of  the  afiairs  of  England.     Both  seemed  well  pleased  with  me,  and  with  all  that 
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I  had  suggested.  But  such  was  the  princess  cold  way,  that  he  said  not  one  word  to  me 
upon  it,  that  looked  like  acknowledgment.  Yet  he  spoke  of  it  to  some  about  him  in 
another  strain.  He  said,  he  had  been  nine  years  married,  and  had  never  the  confidence 
to  press  this  matter  on  the  queen,  which  I  had  now  brought  about  easily  in  a  day.  Ever 
after  that  he  seemed  to  trust  me  entirely. 

Complaints  came  daily  over  from  England  of  all  the  high  things  that  the  priests  were 
every  where  throwing  out.  Penn,  the  quaker,  came  over  to  Holland.  He  was  a  talking 
vain  man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  king's  favour,  he  being  the  vice-admiral's  sod.  He  had 
such  an  opinion  of  his  own  faculty  of  persuacUng,  that  he  thought  none  could  stand  before 
it :  though  he  W9S  singular  in  that  opinion ;  for  he  had  a  tedious  luscious  way,  that  was  not  apt 
to  overcome  a  man's  reason,  though  it  might  tire  his  patience.  He  undertook  to  persuade 
the  prince  to  come  into  the  king's  measures,  and  had  two  or  three  long  audiences  of  him 
upon  the  subject :  and  he  and  I  spent  some  hours  together  on  it.  The  prince  readily  con- 
sented to  a  toleration  of  popeiy,  as  well  as  of  the  dissenters,  provided  it  were  proposed  and 
passed  in  parliament :  and  he  promised  his  assistance,  if  there  was  need  of  it,  to  get  it  to 
pass.  But  for  the  tests,  he  would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  them.  He  said,  it  v^as  a  plain 
betraying  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion  to  give  them  up.  Nothing  was  left  unsaid 
that  might  move  him  to  agree  to  this  in  the  way  of  interest :  the  king  would  enter  into  an 
entire  confidence  with  him,  and  would  put  his  best  friends  in  the  chief  trusts.  Penn  under- 
took for  this  so  positively,  that  he  seemed  to  believe  it  himself,  or  he  was  a  great  proficient 
in  the  art  of  diseomulation.  Many  suspected  that  he  was  a  concealed  papist.  It  is  certain, 
he  was  much  with  father  Peter,  and  was  particularly  trusted  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  So, 
though  he  did  not  pretend  any  commission  for  wliat  he  promised,  yet  we  looked  on  him  as 
a  man  employed.  To  all  this  the  prince  answered,  that  no  man  was  more  for  toleration  in 
principle  than  he  was :  he  thought  the  conscience  was  only  subject  to  God :  and  as  far  as  a 
general  toleration,  even  of  papists,  would  content  the  king,  he  would  concur  in  it  heartily  : 
but  he  looked  on  the  tests  as  such  a  real  security,  and  indeed  the  only  one,  when  the  kiug 
was  of  another  religion,  that  he  would  join  in  no  counsels  with  those  that  intended  to  repeal 
those  laws  that  enacted  them.  Penn  said  the  king  would  have  all  or  nothing :  but  that,  if 
this  was  once  done,  the  king  would  secure  the  toleration  by  a  solemn  and  unalterable  law. 
To  this  the  late  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  was  declared  perpetual  and  irrevocable, 
furnished  an  answer  that  admitted  of  no  reply.  So  Penn's  negotiation  with  the  prince  had 
no  effect. 

He  pressed  me  to  go  over  to  England,  since  I  was  in  principle  for  toleration :  and  he 
assured  me  the  king  would  prefer  me  highly.  I  told  him,  since  the  tests  must  go  with  this 
toleration,  I  could  never  be  for  it.  Among  other  discourses,  he  told  me  one  thing,  that  was 
not  accomplished  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  a  mind  I  should  believe  it  would  be,  but  had 
a  more  surprising  accomplishment.  He  told  me  a  long  series  of  predictions,  which,  as  he 
said,  he  had  from  a  man  that  pretended  a  commerce  with  angels,  who  had  foretold  many 
things  that  were  passed  very  punctually.  But  he  added,  that,  in  the  year  1688,  there 
would  such  a  change  happen  in  the  face  of  affairs  as  would  amaze  all  the  world.  And  after 
the  Revolution,  which  happened  that  year,  I  asked  him  before  much  company,  if  that  was 
the  event  that  was  predicted.  He  was  uneasy  at  the  question ;  but  did  not  deny  what  he 
had  told  me,  which,  he  said,  he  understood  of  the  full  settlement  of  the  nation  upon  a  tolera- 
tion, by  which  he  believed  all  men's  minds  would  be  perfectly  quieted  and  united*. 

*  William  Penn,  the  son  of  the  admiral  of  the  same  Low,  and  finall  j  became  a  member  of  the  quaker  frater. 

name,  noticed  in  previous  pagea,  was  bom  in  London,  nity,  from  which  neither  paternal  nor  magisterial  severity 

during  1644.    His  early  education  was  at  Chigwell  school,  could   separate  him.     In   1668,  becoming  an   itinerant 

m  Essex  ;  and  in  1660  he  was  a  gentleman  commoner  of  preacher,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  during  seven 

Christchurch,  Oxford.  Attracted  by  the  preaching  of  a  quaker  months*  confinement,  be  wrote  his  "No  Cross,  no  Crown," 

named  Low,  he  frequented  theii  meetings,  and  was  conse-  and  *^  Innocency  with  her  open  fiice,"  which  obtained  his 

qucntly  expelled  from  college.  His  father  acted  in  the  same  release.     When  his  father  died  he  came  into  possession 

spirit  of  severity,  but  at  length  sent  him  to  France,  where  of  1,500/.  a  year,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  preaching, 

lie  acquired  the  accomplishments  usual  at   the  period,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  Newgate.     His  trial  camo 

Upon  his  return  he  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  but  on  at  the  Old  Bailey.     Ho  pleaded  his  own  cause,  aud 

the  plague  forced  him  thence  in  1665.     Proceeding  to  was  acquitted (See  Stito  Trials.)     After  travelling  foi 

some  of  his  fiither*s  estates  in  Ireland,  he  agaiu  met  with  some  time  in  Holland  and  Germany,  he  returned  to  this 
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Now  I  go  firom  this  to  prosecute  the  recital  of  English  afiairs.  Two  eminent  bishops  died 
this  year,  Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester,  and  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford.  The  first  of  these  waa 
in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine  of  the  age :  a  man  of  great  learning,  strong  reason,  and  of 
a  clear  judgment.  He  was  a  judicious  and  grave  preacher,  more  instructive  than  affective; 
and  a  man  of  a  spotless  life,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.  His  book  on  the  Creed  is 
among  the  best  that  our  church  has  produced.  He  was  not  active  in  his  diocese,  but  too 
remiss  and  easy  in  his  episcopal  function ;  and  was  a  much  better  divine  than  a  bishop.  He 
was  a  speaking  instance  of  what  a  great  man  could  fall  too :  for  his  memory  went  from  him 
so  entirely,  that  he  became  a  child  some  years  before  he  died. 

Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  great  strictness  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  of  much 
devotion.  His  learning  appears  in  that  noble  edition  of  St  Cyprian  that  he  published.  He 
had  made  great  beginnings  in  learning  before  the  Restoration ;  but  his  continued  application 
to  his  emplo3rment8  after  that,  stopped  the  progress  that  otherwise  he  might  have  made. 
He  was  made  soon  after  dean  of  Christchurch,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford.  He  set 
himself  to  promote  learning  in  the  university,  but  most  particularly  in  his  own  college,  which 
he  governed  with  great  care :  and  was  indeed  in  all  respects  a  most  exemplary  man,  a  little 
too  much  heated  in  the  matter  of  our  disputes  vidth  the  dissenters.  But,  as  he  was  among 
the  first  of  onr  clergy  that  apprehended  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery,  so  he  was  one  of 
the  most  Eealous  against  it.  He  had  much  zeal  for  reforming  abuses;  and  managed  it 
perhaps  with  too  much  heat,  and  in  too  peremptory  a  way.  But  we  have  so  little  of  that 
among  us,  that  no  wonder  if  such  men  are  censured  by  those  who  love  not  such  patterns, 
nor  such  severe  task-masters*. 

Ward,  of  Salisbury,  fell  also  under  a  loss  of  memory  and  understanding :  so  that  he  who 
was  both  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  strength  of  judgment  and  understanding, 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time,  though  he  came  too  late  into  our  profession  to  become  very 
eminent  in  it,  was  now  a  great  instance  of  the  despicable  weakness  to  which  man  can  fall. 
The  court  intended  once  to  have  named  a  coadjutor  for  him.  But  there  being  no  precedent 
for  that  since  the  Reformation,  they  resolved  to  stay  till  he  should  die. 

The  other  two  bishoprics  were  less  considerable  :  so  they  resolved  to  fill  them  with  the 
two  worst  men  that  could  be  found  out.  Cartwright  was  promoted  to  Chester.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  capacity,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  learning.  He  was  ambitious  and 
servile,  cruel  and  boisterous,  and,  by  the  great  liberties  he  allowed  himself,  he  fell  under  much 
scandal  of  the  worst  sort.  He  had  set  himself  long  to  raise  the  king's  authority  above  law ; 
which,  he  said,  was  only  a  method  of  government  to  which  kings  might  submit  as  they 
pleased ;  but  their  authority  was  from  God,  absolute  and  superior  to  law,  which  they  might 

country.     In  1672  he  married  and  settled  at  Rickmans.  difficulties,  he  retired  to  his  elegant  residence  at  Rnsromb, 

worth.     In  1681,  king  Charles,  in  return  for  his  &ther>  nearTw]rford,in  Buckinghamshire,  and  died  therein  1718. 

aerrioeS)  and  in  consideration  of  a  debt  due  to  bim  from  Burnet  speaks  of  him  too  un&vourablj ;  he  waa  nnqucs- 

the  crown,  granted  Pcnn  a  province  of  North  America.    He  tionably  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  wit;  benevolent  and 

then  devoted  himself  to  establishing  a  colony  there,  and  just     Dean  Swift  says,  **  he  spoke  very  agreeably,  and 

to  prepare  for  it  a  constitution.     His  liberal  and  enlight^  with  much  spirit." — See  C1arkson*s  Life  of  Penn,  and  bit 


ened  conduct  secured  the  snooess  of  this  new  country,  numerous  works  in  Wood^s  Athenls  Ozon. 
now  so  well  known  as  Pennsylvania. — (See  *'  Frame  of  *  Dr.  John  Pearson  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  being  bom 
Government  of  Pennsylvania.**)  Penn  was  much  courted  at  Snoring  in  1612.  He  was  at  Eton,  and  King's  college, 
and  fiivonred  by  James  the  Second,  but  the  **  Clarendon  Cambridge.  His  **  Exposition  of  the  Creed  "  consists  of 
Correspondence  **  infonns  us  that  he  laboured  to  thwart  a  course  of  sermons,  preached  at  St.  Clement's,  Eastp 
the  Jesuitical  influence  that  predominated  in  that  reign,  cheap.  It  nceils  no  more  commendation  than  is  given  by 
Notwithstanding,  William  the  Third  and  others  suspected  Burnet.  In  166'2  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
him  of  fovouring  the  Romish  creed  ;  and  though  he  fully  reviewing  the  lituigy.  He  was  successively  master  of 
refuted  this  suspicion,  (see  his  corre^ndenoe  with  arch-  Jesus  and  Trinity  collc^pos,  Cambridge.  He  was  pro- 
bishop  Tillotson)  yet  the  king  assured  a  friend  of  the  earl  moted  to  the  see  of  Chester  in  1673. — Biog.  Britannica. 
of  Dartmouth,  that  **  Penn  is  no  more  a  quaker  than  I  Dr.  John  Fell  was  bom  in  1625,  at  Longworth,  In 
am.'* — (Oxford  edition  of  this  work.)  Queen  Anne  Berkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Thame,  and  Christ- 
favoured  him,  and  he  constantly  attended  her  court,  which  church,  Oxford.  After  various  vicissitudes  he  was  raised 
certainly  does  not  accord  with  the  practke  of  his  sect,  to  the  bishopric  of  this  dty  in  1676.  His  biographies  of 
A  law-suit  involved  him  in  more  trouble ;  but  whilst  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Allestrce  have  had  many  readers 
retired  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  ]Mison,  he  found  His  othei  works  are  numerous  and  excellent. — Wood*s 
opportunity  to  write  his  *<  Fraiu  of  Solitude,*',  and  Athens  Oxon. ;  Biog.  Britannica. 
**  FmiU  of  a  Father's  Love.*"     Finally,  overcoming  his 
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exert,  as  oft  as  they  found  it  necessary  for  the  ends  of  goyenunent.  So  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  man  that  would  more  effectually  advance  the  design  of  popery,  than  if  he  should  turn  over 
to  it.  And  indeed,  had  as  he  was,  he  nerer  made  that  step,  even  in  the  most  desperate  state 
of  his  affairs. 

The  see  of  Oxford  was  given  to  Dr.  Parker, who  was  a  violent  independent  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  with  a  high  profession  of  piety  in  their  way.  But  he  soon  changed,  and 
struck  into  the  highest  form  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  wrote  many  hooks  with  a  strain 
of  contempt  and  fury  against  all  the  dissenters,  that  provoked  them  out  of  measure ;  of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  the  history  of  the  former  reign.  He  had  exalted  the  king^s  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  relig^ion  in  so  indecent  a  manner,  that  he  condemned  the  ordinaiy  form  of 
saying  the  king  was  under  God  and  Christ,  as  a  crude  and  profane  expression :  saying,  that 
though  the  king  was  indeed  under  God,  yet  he  was  not  under  Christ,  hut  ahove  him.  Yet, 
liot  heing  preferred  as  he  expected,  he  wrote  after  that  many  hooks,  on  design  to  raise  the 
authority  of  the  church  to  an  independence  on  the  civil  power.  There  was  an  entertaining 
liveliness  in  all  his  hooks :  hut  it  was  neither  grave  nor  correct.  He  was  a  covetous  and 
amhitious  man ;  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  sense  of  religion  hut  as  a  political  interest,  and 
a  subject  of  party  and  &ction.  He  seldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to  any  exercises  of  devotion ; 
and  was  so  lifted  up  with  pride,  that  he  was  become  insufferable  to  all  that  come  near  him. 
These  two  men  were  pitched  on  as  the  fittest  instruments  that  could  be  found  among  all  the 
clergy  to  betray  and  ruin  the  church.  Some  of  the  bishops  brought  to  archbishop  Sancrofi 
articles  against  them,  which  they  desired  he  would  offer  to  the  king  in  council,  and  pray  that 
the  mandate  for  consecrating  them  might  be  delayed,  till  time  were  given  to  examine  parti- 
culars. And  bishop  Lloyd  told  me,  ^at  Sancroft  promised  to  him  not  to  consecrate  them, 
till  he  had  examined  the  truth  of  the  articles,  of  which  some  were  too  scandalous  to  be 
repeated.  Yet  when  Sancroft  saw  what  danger  he  might  incur,  if  he  were  sued  in  a  premu- 
nire,  he  consented  to  consecrate  them. 

The  deanery  of  Christchurch,  the  most  important  post  in  the  university,  was  given  to  Massey, 
one  of  the  new  converts,  though  he  had  neither  the  gravity,  the  learning,  nor  the  age  that 
was  suitable  to  such  a  digni^.  But  all  was  supplied  by  Ids  early  conversion :  and  it  was 
set  up  for  a  maxim  to  encourage  all  converts.  He  at  first  went  to  prayers  in  the  chapel. 
But  soon  after  he  declared  himself  more  openly  *.  Not  long  after  this  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen college  died.  That  is  esteemed  the  richest  foundation  in  England,  perhaps  in  Europe : 
for,  though  the  certain  rents  are  but  about  four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  yet  it  is  thought 
that  the  improved  value  of  the  estate  belonging  to  it  is  about  forty  thousand  pounds.  So  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  priests  studied  to  get  this  endowment  into  their  hands. 

They  had  endeavoured  to  break  in  upon  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  a  matter  of  less 
importance,  but  without  success ;  and  now  they  resolved  to  attack  Oxford,  by  a  strange 
&tality  in  their  counsels.  In  all  nations  the  privileges  of  colleges  and  universities  are 
esteemed  such  sacred  things,  that  few  will  venture  to  dispute  these,  much  less  to  disturb 
them,  when  their  title  is  good,  and  their  possession  is  of  a  long  continuance ;  for  in  these  not 
only  the  present  body  espouses  the  matter,  but  all  who  have  been  of  it,  even  those  that  have 
only  followed  their  studies  in  it,  think  themselves  bound  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  assist 
and  support  them.  The  priests  began  where  they  ought  to  have  ended,  when  all  other 
things  were  brought  about  to  their  mind.  The  Jesuits  &ncied  that,  if  they  could  get  footing 
in  the  university,  they  would  gain  such  a  reputation  by  their  methods  of  teaching  youth, 
that  they  would  carry  them  away  from  the  university  tutors,  who  were  certainly  too  remiss. 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  among  them  proposed,  that  the  king  should  endow  a  new  col- 
lege in  both  universities,  which  needed  not  have  cost  above  two  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and 
in  these  set  his  priests  to  work.  But  either  the  king  stuck  at  the  charge  which  this  would 
put  him  to,  or  his  priests  thought  it  too  mean,  and  below  his  dignity,  not  to  lay  his  hand 

*  Dr.  Douglas  jnitly  obserres  tluit  Burnet's  tccoant  of  pennCion  on  the  29tb  of  December,  1 686 — a  diipenation 

this  transaction    leads  the  reader    to   nnderatand   that  that  was  a  decided  and  nnmitigated  inroad  upon  our  con. 

Mafsey,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  deanery,  stitntion. — Dalrymple*B  Memoirs ;  Sancroft  MSS.  in  the 

had  not  openly  deserted  protestantism  ;  but  we  now  know  Bodleian  Library, 
to  the  contrary.     Massey  produced  and  pleaded  his  dia> 
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upon  those  great  bodies :  so  roofer  methods  were  resolved  on.  It  was  reckoned,  that  by 
frightening  them  they  might  be  driyen  to  compound  the  matter,  and  deliver  up  one  or  two 
coUeges  to  them ;  and  then,  as  the  king  said  sometimes  in  the  circle,  they  who  taught 
best  would  be  most  followed. 

They  began  with  Cambridge  upon  a  softer  point,  which  yet  would  have  made  way  for  all 
the  rest.  The  king  sent  his  letter,  or  mandamus,  to  order  F.  Francis,  an  ignorant  benedic- 
tine  monk,  to  be  received  a  master  of  arts ;  once  to  open  the  way  for  letting  them  into  the 
degrees  of  the  university.  The  truth  is,  the  king's  letters  were  scarce  ever  refused  in  con- 
ferring degrees ;  and  when  ambassadors,  or  foreign  princes,  came  to  those  places,  they  usually 
gave  such  degrees  to  those  who  belonged  to  them  as  were  desired.  The  Morocco  ambassa- 
dor's secretary,  who  was  a  mahometan,  had  that  degree  given  him ;  *but  a  great  distinction 
was  made  between  honorary  degrees  given  to  strangers,  who  intended  not  to  live  among 
them,  and  those  given  to  such  as  intended  to  settle  among  them ;  for  every  master  of  arts 
having  a  vote  in  the  convocation,  they  reckoned  that  if  they  gave  this  degree,  they  must  give 
all  that  should  be  pretended  to  on  the  like  authority :  and  they  knew  all  the  king's  priests 
would  be  let  in  upon  them,  which  might  occasion  in  present  great  distraction  and  contentions 
among  them ;  and  in  time  they  might  grow  to  be  a  majority  in  the  convocation,  which  is 
their  parliament.  They  refused  the  mandamus  with  great  unanimity,  and  with  a  firmness 
that  the  court  had  not  expected  from  them.  New  and  repeated  orders,  full  of  severe  threat- 
enings  in  case  of  disobedience,  were  sent  to  them :  and  this  piece  of  raillery  was  everywhere 
set  up,  that  a  papist  was  reckoned  worse  than  a  mahometan,  and  that  the  king's  letters  were 
less  considered  than  the  ambassador  from  Morocco  had  been.  Some  feeble  or  faihse  men  of 
the  university  tried  to  compound  the  matter  by  granting  this  degree  to  F.  Frauds,  but 
enacting  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  not  be  a  precedent  for  any  other  of  the  like  nature. 
This  was  not  given  way  to  :  for  it  was  said,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  obedience  that  was 
once  paid  would  be  a  much  stronger  argument  for  continuing  to  do  it,  as  oft  as  it  should  be 
desired,  than  any  such  proviso  could  be  against  it. 

Upon  this  the  vice-chancellor  was  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission  to 
answer  this  contempt.  He  was  a  very  honest  but  a  very  weak  man.  He  made  a  poor 
defence.  And  it  was  no  small  reflection  on  that  great  body,  that  their  chief  magistrate  was 
so  little  able  to  assert  their  privileges,  or  to  justify  their  proceedings.  He  was  treated  with 
greated  contempt  by  Jeffreys*.  But  he  having  acted  only  as  the  chief  person  of  that  body, 
all  that  was  thought  fit  to  be  done  against  him  was  to  turn  him  out  of  his  office.  That  was 
but  an  annual  office,  and  of  no  profit :  so  this  was  a  slight  censure,  chiefly  when  it  was  all 
that  followed  on  such  heavy  threatenings.  The  university  chose  another  vice-chancellor 
(Dr.  Baldersou),  who  was  a  man  of  much  spirit ;  and  in  his  speech,  which  in  course  he  made 
upon  his  being  chosen,  he  promised  that,  during  his  magistracy,  neither  religion,  nor  the 
rights  of  the  body,  should  suffer  by  his  means.  The  court  did  not  think  fit  to  insist  more 
upon  this  matter :  which  was  too  plain  a  confession,  either  of  their  weakness  in  beginning 
such  an  ill-grounded  attempt,  or  of  their  feebleness  in  letting  it  fall,  doing  so  little,  after  they 
had  talked  so  much  about  it.  And  now  all  people  began  to  see  that  they  had  taken  wrong 
notions  of  the  king,  when  they  thought  that  it  would  be  easy  to  engage  him  into  bold  things, 
before  he  could  see  into  the  ill  consequences  that  might  attend  them,  but  that  being  once 
engaged  he  would  resolve  to  go  through  with  them  at  all  adventures.  When  I  knew  him, 
he  seemed  to  have  set  up  that  for  a  maxim,  that  a  king  when  he  made  a  step  was  never  to 
go  back,  nor  to  encourage  faction,  and  disobedience,  by  yielding  to  it. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Cambridge,  another  was  made  upon  Oxford,  that 
lasted  longei,  and  had  greater  effects,  which  I  shall  set  all  down  together,  though  the  con- 
clusion of  this  affair  ran  far  into  the  year  after  this  that  I  now  write  of.  The  presidentship 
of  Magdalen's  was  given  by  the  election  of  the  fellows.  So  the  king  sent  a  mandamus, 
requiring  them  to  choose  one  Farmer,  an  ignorant  and  vicious  person,  who  had  not  one  quali- 
fication that  could  recommend  him  to  so  high  a  post,  besides  that  of  changing  his  religion. 

*  This  wa«  Dr.  PfachclL  Tho  coaiM  manner  in  ivhich  be  xna  treated  by  Jeflfreys  is  fullr  related  in  Woolr}ch*i 
Lifu  of  this  judsc< 
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Mandamus  letters  had  no  legal  authority  in  them ;  but  all  the  great  preferments  of  the 
church  being  in  the  king's  disposal,  those  who  did  pretend  to  favour  were  not  apt  to  refuse 
his  recommendation,  lest  that  should  be  afterwards  remembered  to  their  prejudice.  But 
now,  since  it  was  visible  in  what  channel  favour  was  likely  to  run,  less  regard  was  had  to 
such  a  letter.  The  fellows  of  that  house  did  upon  this  choose  Dr.  Hough,  one  of  their  body, 
who,  as  he  was  in  all  respects  a  statutable  man,  so  he  was  a  worthy  and  a  firm  man,  not 
apt  to  be  threatened  out  of  his  right.  They  carried  their  election  according  to  their  statutes 
to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Mews),  their  visitor,  and  he  confirmed  it.  So  that  matter 
was  legally  settled.  This  was  highly  resented  at  court.  It  was  said,  that,  in  case  of  a 
mandamus  for  an  undeserving  man,  they  ought  to  have  represented  the  matter  to  the  king, 
and  staid  till  they  had  his  pleasure :  it  was  one  of  the  chief  services  that  the  universities 
expected  from  their  chancellors,  which  made  them  always  choose  men  of  great  credit  at 
court,  that  by  their  interest  such  letters  might  be  either  prevented  or  recalled.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  was  now  their  chancellor ;  but  he  had  little  credit  in  the  court,  and  was  declining 
in  his  age,  which  made  him  retire  into  the  country.  It  was  much  observed  that  this  univer- 
sity, that  had  asserted  the  king's  prerogative  in  the  highest  strains  of  the  most  abject  flattery 
possible,  both  in  their  addresses  and  in  a  wild  decree  they  had  made  but  three  years  before 
this,  in  which  they  had  laid  together  a  set  of  such  high-flown  maxims  as  must  establish  an 
uncontrolable  tyranny,  should  be  the  first  body  of  the  nation  that  should  feel  the  effects  of  it 
most  sensibly.  The  cause  was  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  fellows 
were  first  asked  why  they  had  not  chosen  Farmer  in  obedience  to  the  king's  letter  ?  And 
to  that  they  answered  by  offering  a  list  of  many  just  exceptions  against  him.  The  subject 
was  fruitful,  and  the  scandals  he  had  given  were  very  public.  The  court  was  ashamed  of 
him,  and  insisted  no  more  on  him ;  but  they  said,  that  the  house  ought  to  have  showed 
more  respect  to  the  king^s  letter,  than  to  have  proceeded  to  an  election  in  contempt  of  it. 

The  ecclesiastical  commission  took  upon  them  to  declare  Hough's  election  null,  and  to  put 
the  house  under  suspension.  And,  that  the  design  of  the  court  in  this  matter  might  be 
carried  on  without  the  load  of  recommending  a  papist,  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  now 
recommended ;  and  the  fellows  were  commanded  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  in  his  favour. 
They  excused  themselves,  since  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  maintain  their  statutes : 
and  by  these,  an  election  being  once  made  and  confirmed,  they  could  not  proceed  to  a  new 
choice,  till  the  former  was  annulled  in  some  court  of  law  :  church  benefices  and  college  pre- 
ferments were  freeholds,  and  could  only  be  judged  in  a  court  of  record :  and,  since  the  king 
was  now  talking  so  much  of  liberty  of  conscience,  it  was  said,  that  the  forcing  men  to  act 
against  their  oaths,  seemed  not  to  agree  with  those  professions.  In  opposition  to  this  it  was 
said,  that  the  statutes  of  colleges  had  been  always  considered  as  things  that  depended  entirely 
on  the  king's  good  pleasure :  so  that  no  oaths  to  observe  them  could  bind  them,  when  it  was 
in  opposition  to  the  king's  command. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  fellows :  and  though  the  king,  as  he  went  through  Oxford  in  his 
progress  in  the  year  1687,  s^i^t  for  them,  and  ordered  them  to  go  presently  and  choose  Parker 
for  their  president,  in  a  strain  of  language  ill  suited  to  the  majesty  of  a  crowned  head,  (for 
he  treated  them  with  foul  language,  pronounced  in  a  very  angry  tone,)  yet  it  had  no  effect 
on  them.  They  insisted  still  on  their  oaths,  though  with  a  humility  and  submission  that 
they  hoped  would  have  mollified  him.  They  continued  thus  firm.  A  subaltern  commission 
was  sent  from  the  ecclesiastical  commission  to  finish  the  matter.  Bishop  Cartwright  was 
the  head  of  this  commission,  as  sir  Charles  Hedges  was  the  king's  advocate  to  manage  the 
matter.  Cartwright  acted  in  so  rough  a  manner,  that  it  showed  he  was  resolved  to  sacrifice 
all  things  to  the  king's  pleasure.  It  was  an  afflicting  thing,  which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
character  of  indignity  in  it,  that  this  first  act  of  violence  committed  against  the  legal  posses- 
sions of  the  church,  was  executed  by  one  bishop,  and  done  in  favour  of  another. 

The  new  president  was  turned  out.  And,  because  he  could  not  deliver  the  keys  of  his 
house,  the  doors  were  broken  open :  and  Parker  was  put  in  possession.  The  fellows  were 
required  to  make  their  submission,  to  ask  pardoa  for  what  was  passed,  and  to  accept  of  the 
bishop  for  their  president.'    They  still  pleaded  their  oath,  and  were  all  turned  out,  except  two 
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tliat  submitted.  So  that  it  was  expected  to  see  that  house  soon  stocked  with  papists*.  The 
nation,  as  well  as  the  university,  looked  on  all  this  proceeding  with  a  just  indignation.  It 
was  thought  an  open  piece  of  robbery  and  burglary,  when  men,  authorised  by  no  legal  com- 
mission, came  and  forcibly  turned  men  out  of  their  possession  and  freehold.  This  agreed  ill 
with  the  professions  that  the  king  was  still  making,  that  he  would  maintain  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established :  for  this  struck  at  the  whole  estate,  and  all  the  temporalities 
of  the  church.  It  did  so  inflame  the  church  party  and  the  clergy,  that  they  sent  over 
very  pressing  messages  upon  it  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  desiring  that  he  would  interpose  and 
espouse  the  concerns  of  the  church ;  and  that  he  would  break  upon  it,  if  the  king  would  not 
redress  it.  This  I  did  not  see  in  their  letters.  Those  were  of  such  importance,  since  the 
writing  them  might  have  been  carried  to  high  treason,  that  the  prince  did  not  think  fit  to 
show  them.  But  he  often  said,  he  was  pressed  by  many  of  those  who  were  afterwards  his 
bitterest  enemies,  to  engage  in  their  quarrel.  When  that  was  communicated  to  me  I  was 
still  of  opinion  that,  though  this  was  indeed  an  act  of  despotical  and  arbitrary  power,  yet  I 
did  not  think  it  struck  at  the  whole :  so  that  it  was  not  in  my  opinion  a  lawful  case  of 
resistance ;  and  I  could  not  concur  in  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  such  a  single  act,  though  the 
precedent  set  by  it  might  go  to  everything. 

Now  the  king  broke  wiUi  the  church  of  England.  And,  as  he  was  apt  to  go  warmly 
upon  every  provocation,  he  gave  himself  such  liberties  in  discourse  upon  that  subject,  that  it 
was  plain  all  the  services  they  had  done  him,  both  in  opposing  the  exclusion  and  upon  his 
first  accession  to  the  crown,  were  forgotten.  Agents  were  now  found  out,  to  go  among  the 
dissenters,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  of  the  &vour  the  king  intended  them,  and  to  concur 
with  him  in  his  designs. 

The  dissenters  were  divided  into  four  mun  bodies.  The  presbyterians,  the  independents, 
the  anabaptists,  and  the  quakers.  The  two  former  had  not  the  visible  distinction  of  different 
rites :  and  their  depressed  condition  made,  that  the  dispute  about  the  constitution,  and  subor- 
dination, of  churches,  which  had  broken  them  when  power  was  in  their  hands,  was  now 
out  of  doors :  and  they  were  looked  on  as  one  body,  and  were  above  three  parts  in  four  of 
all  the  dissenters.  The  main  difference  between  these  was,  that  the  presbyterians  seemed 
reconcilable  to  the  church ;  for  they  loved  episcopal  ordination  and  a  liturgy,  and  upon  some 
amendments  seemed  disposed  to  come  into  the  church ;  and  they  liked  the  civil  government 
and  limited  monarchy.  But  as  the  independents  were  for  a  commonwealth  in  the  state,  so 
they  put  all  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  people,  and  thought  that  their  choice  was  an 
ordination :  nor  did  they  approve  of  set  forms  of  worship.  Both  were  enemies  to  this  high 
prerogative  that  the  king  was  assuming,  and  were  very  averse  to  popery.  They  generally 
were  of  a  mind  as  to  the  accepting  the  lunges  favour ;  but  were  not  inclined  to  take  in  the 
papists  into  a  full  toleration,  much  less  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  concur  in  taking  off 
the  tests.  The  anabaptists  were  generally  men  of  virtue,  and  of  an  universal  charity :  and 
as  they  were  far  from  being  in  any  treating  terms  with  the  church  of  England,  so  nothing 
but  an  universal  toleration  could  make  them  capable  of  favour  or  employments.  The  quakers 
had  set  up  such  a  visible  distinction  in  the  matter  of  the  hat,  and  saying  thou  and  tkee^  that 
they  had  all  as  it  were  a  badge  fixed  on  them ;  so  they  were  easily  known.  Among  these 
Penn  had  the  greatest  credit,  as  he  had  a  free  access  at  court.  To  all  these  it  was  proposed 
that  the  king  designed  the  settling  the  minds  of  the  different  parties  in  the  nation,  and  the 

*  Dr.  John  Hough  was  a  native  of  Middlesex,  and  1743. — (Wood^s  AtheniB  Oxon. ;  Wilinot*s  Life  of  Dr. 

born  ia   1631.     He  was  a  demj  of  Magdalea  aollcige,  Hoiigb).     Pious,   serene,   meek,  and   patient,   Tirtuoos 

Oxford.     In  1681,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  qualities  that  ensure  firmness  of  character,  his  path   to 

Ormoiid  into  Ireland.     He  was  prehendaiy  of  Worcester  the  grave  was  gently  sloped  and  protracted.     Extreme 

when  elected    president  of  his  college  in  opposition  to  old  age  did  not  affect  him  with  the  petulance  which  u  its 

Anthony  Fanner.     Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  who  was  made  usual  accompaniment     A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  a 

to  supenede  him,  only  lived  a  few  months,  and  then  a  young  clergyman  awkwardly  threw  down  the  bisliop*s 

professed  Roman  catholic  was  ap|K>inted  to  the  president*  favourite  barometer.     The  offender  was  confounded  with 

ship,  namely  Bona  venture  Giflfbrd,  a  Sorbonne  doctor  and  surprise  and  regret,  but  he  was  prevented  apologixing,  by 

secular  priest,  bishop  elect  of  Madaun      At  the  Revolu-  tlie  bishop  approaching  him  with  his  usual  complacenc}, 

titn.  Dr.  Hoi^h  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  were  re-  nying,  ^*  Sir,  do  not  be  uneaay ;  I  have  observed  th« 

s*orrd,  and  in  1690  he  was  enthroned  bishop  of  Oxford,  glaas  almost  daily  for  upwards  of  seventy  years,  and  nettf 

then  of  Uehfield,  and  finally  of  Worcester.     Ho  died  in  saw  it  so  low  bcfora.^-lNoble*s  Life  otQnungu, 
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enriching  it  hy  enacting  a  perpetual  law,  that  should  be  passed  with  such  solemnities  as  had 
accompanied  the  Magna  Gharta ;  so  that  not  onl j  penal  laws  should  be  for  ever  repealed, 
birt  that  public  emplojnments  should  be  opened  to  men  of  all  persuasions,  without  any  tests, 
or  6ath&»  limiting  them  to  one  sort,  or  party,  of  men.  There  were  many  meetings  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  several  sects. 

It  was  visible  to  aU  men,  that  the  courting  them  at  this  time  was  not  from  any  kindness 
or  good  opinion  that  the  king  had  of  them.  They  had  left  the  church  of  England,  because 
of  some  form8*in  it  that  they  thought  looked  too  like  the  church  of  Borne.  They  needed 
not  to  be  told,  that  all  the  &vour  expected  from  popery  was  once  to  bring  it  in  under  the 
colour  of  a  general  toleration,  till  it  should  be  strong  enough  to  set  on  a  general  persecution : 
and  therefore,  as  they  could  not  engage  themselves  to  support  such  an  arbitrary  prerogative 
as  was  now  made  use  ofy  so  neither  should  they  go  into  any  engagements  for  popery.  Yet 
they  resolved  to  let  the  points  of  controversy  iJone,  and  leave  those  to  the  management  of 
the  clergy,  who  had  a  legal  bottom  to  support  them.  They  did  believe  that  this  indignation 
against  the  church  party,  and  this  kindness  to  them,  were  things  too  unnatural  to  last  long. 
So  the  more  considerable  among  them  resolved  not  to  stand  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
court,  nor  to  provoke  the  king  so  far,  as  to  give  him  cause  to  think  they  were  irreconcilable 
to  him,  lest  they  should  provoke  him  to  make  up  matters  on  any  terms  with  the  church 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  they  resolved  not  to  provoke  the  church  party,  or  by  any  ill 
behaviour  of  theirs  drive  them  into  a  reconciliation  with  the  court.  It  is  true  Penn  shewed 
both  a  scorn  of  the  clergy,  and  virulent  spite  against  them,  in  which  he  had  not  many 
followers. 

The  king  was  so  fond  of  his  army  that  he  ordered  them  to  encamp  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  to  be  exercised  all  the  summer  long.  This  was  done  wiih  great  magnificence,  and  at  a 
vast  expense ;  but  that  which  abated  the  king^s  joy  in  seeing  so  brave  an  army  about  him 
was,  that  it  appeared  vi»bly,  and  on  many  occasions,  that  his  soldiers  had  as  great  an  aver- 
sion to  his  religion  as  his  other  subjects  had  expressed.  The  king  had  a  chapel  in  his  camp, 
where  mass  was  said ;  but  so  few  went  to  it,  and  those  few  were  treated  by  the  rest  with  so 
much  scorn,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  bear  it.  It  was  very  plain  that  such  an  army  was  not 
to  be  trusted  in  any  quarrel,  in  which  religion  was  concerned. 

The  few  papists  that  were  in  the  army  were  an  unequal  match  for  the  rest.  The  heats 
about  religion  were  likely  to  breed  quarrels :  and  it  was  once  very  near  a  mutiny.  It  was 
thought  that  these  encampments  had  a  good  effect  on  the  army.  They  encouraged  one 
another,  and  vowed  they  would  stick  together,  and  never  forsake  their  religion.  It  was  no 
small  comfort  to  them  to  see  they  had  so  few  papists  among  them ;  which  might  have  been 
better  disguised  at  a  distance,  than  when  they  were  all  in  view.  A  resolution  was  formed 
upon  this  at  court,  to  make  recruits  in  Ireland,  and  to  fill  them  up  with  Irish  papists ;  which 
succeeded  as  ill  as  all  their  other  designs  did,  as  shall  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 

The  king  had  for  above  a  year  managed  his  correspondence  ¥rith  Rome  secretly.  But  now 
the  priests  resolved  to  drive  the  matter  past  reconciling.  The  correspondence  with  that  court, 
while  there  was  none  at  Rome  with  a  public  character,  could  not  be  decently  managed,  but 
by  cardinal  Howard's  means.  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits ;  nor  did  he  like  their  over- 
driving matters.  So  they  moved  the  king  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Rome.  This  was  high 
treason  by  law.  Jeffreys  Was  very  uneasy  at  it.  But  the  king's  power  of  pardoning  had 
been  much  argued  in  the  earl  of  Danby's  case,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  unquestion- 
able rights  of  the  crown.  So  he  knew  a  safe  way  in  committing  crimes :  which  was,  to  take 
out  pardons  as  soon  as  he  had  done  illegal  things. 

Tno  king's  choice  of  Palmer,  earl  of  Oastlemain,  was  liable  to  great  exception.  For,  as  he 
wa9  believed  to  be  a  Jesuit,  so  he  was  certainly  as  hot  and  eager  in  all  high  notions,  as  any 
of  them  could  be.  ,  The  Romans  were  amazed  when  they  heard  that  he  was  to  be  the  person. 
His  misfortunes  were  so  eminent  and  public,  that  they  who  take  their  measures  much  from 
astrology,  and  from  the  characters  they  think  are  fixed  on  men,  thought  it  strange  to  see 
such  a  negotiation  put  in  the  hands  of  so  unlucky  a  man.  It  was  managed  with  great 
splendour,  and  at  a  vast  charge*. 

*  For  an  aocoant  of  this  emboMy,  and  its  pageantry,  aee  Mitson*«  "  Voyage  to  Italy,**  ii.  256. 
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He  was  unhappy  in  every  step  of  it.  He  disputed  with  a  nice  sort  of  affectation  every 
punctilio  of  the  ceremonial.  And  when  the  day,  set  for  his  audience,  came,  there  happened 
to  be  such  an  extraordinary  thunder,  and  such  deluges  of  rain,  as  disgraced  the  show,  and 
heightened  the  opinion  of  tiie  ominousness  of  this  embassy.  After  this  was  over,  he  had  Vet 
many  disputes  with  relation  to  the  ceremony  of  visits.  The  points  he  pressed  were,  first, 
the  making  P.  Renaldi,  of  f!ste,  the  queen's  uncle,  a  cardinal :  in  which  he  prevailed  ;  and 
it  was  the  only  point  in  which  he  succeeded.  He  tried  if  it  was  possible  to  get  father  Petre 
to  be  made  a  cardinal.  But  the  pope  was  known  to  be  intractable  in  that  point,  having  fixed 
it  as  a  maxim  not  to  raise  any  of  that  order  to  the  purple.  Count  Mansfield  told  me,  as  he 
came  from  Spain,  that  our  court  had  pressed  the  court  of  Spain  to  join  their  interest  with 
ours  at  Rome  for  his  promotion.  They  gave  it  out  that  he  was  a  German  by  birth,  and 
undertook  that  he  should  serve  the  Austrian  interest.  They  also  promised  the  court  of 
Madrid  great  assistance  in  other  matters  of  the  last  importance,  if  they  would  procure  this : 
adding,  that  this  would  prove  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  conversion  of  England. 
Upon  which,  the  count  told  me,  he  was  asked  concerning  father  Petre.  He,  who  had  gone 
often  to  Spain  through  England,  happened  to  know  that  Jesuit,  and  told  them  he  was  no 
German,  but  an  Englishman.  They  tried  their  strength  at  Rome  for  his  promotion,  but 
witli  no  success. 

The  ambassador  at  Rome  pressed  cardinal  Cibo  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  differences 
between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France,  in  the  matter  of  the  franchises,  that  it  might 
appear  that  the  pope  had  a  due  regard  to  a  king  that  had  extirpated  heresy,  and  to 
another  king  who  was  endeavouring  to  bring  other  kingdoms  into  the  sheepfold.  What 
must  the  world  say,  if  two  such  kings,  like  whom  no  ages  had  produced  any,  should  bo 
neglected,  and  ill  used,  at  Rome  for  some  punctilios  ?  He  added,  that,  if  these  nuitters  were 
settled,  and  if  the  pope  would  enter  into  concert  with  them,  they  would  set  about  the 
destroying  heresy  every  where,  and  would  begin  with  the  Dutch ;  upon  whom,  he  said,  they 
would  fall  without  any  declaration  of  war,  treating  them  as  a  company  of  rebels,  and  pirates, 
who  had  not  a  right,  as  free  states  and  princes  have,  to  a  formal  denunciation  of  war.  Cibo, 
who  was  then  cardinal  patron,  was  amazed  at  this,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  imperial  car- 
dinals. They  sent  it  to  the  emperor,  and  he  signified  it  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  is 
certain  that  one  prince's  treating  with  another,  to  invade  a  third,  gives  a  right  to  that  third 
prince  to  defend  himself^  and  to  prevent  those  designs.  And,  since  what  an  ambassador  says 
is  understood  as  said  by  the  prince  whose  character  he  bears,  this  gave  the  States  a  right  to 
make  use  of  all  advantages  that  might  ofier  themselves.  But  they  had  yet  better  grounds 
to  justify  their  proceedings,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

When  the  ambassador  saw  that  his  remonstrances  to  the  cardinal  patron  were  inef- 
fectual, he  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope ;  and  there  he  lamented  that  to  little  regard 
was  had  to  two  such  great  kings.  He  reflected  on  the  pope,  as  shewing  more  zeal  about 
temporal  concerns  than  the  spiritual ;  which,  he  said,  gave  scandal  to  all  Christendom.  He 
concluded,  that,  since  he  saw  intercessions  made  in  his  master's  name  were  so  little  considered, 
he  would  make  haste  home :  to  which  the  pope  made  no  other  answer,  but  ^^  lei  i  padrone^" 
he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  But  he  sent  one  after  the  ambassador,  as  he  withdrew  from  the 
audience,  to  let  him  know  how  much  he  was  offended  with  his  discourses,  that  he  received 
no  such  treatment  from  any  person,  and  that  the  ambassador  was  to  expect  no  other  private 
audience.  Cardinal  Howard  did  what  he  could  to  soften  matters.  But  the  ambassador  was 
so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  that  he  had  little  regard  to  any  thing  that  the  cardinal 
suggested.     And  so  he  left  Rome  after  a  very  expensive,  but  insignificant  embassy. 

The  pope  sent  in  return  a  nuncio,  Dada,  now  a  cardinal.  He  was  highly  civil  in  all  his 
deportment ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  depth,  nor  had  he  power  to 
do  much.  The  pope  was  a  jealous  and  fearful  man,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  any  sort,  but 
in  the  matters  of  the  revenue,  and  of  money :  for  he  was  descended  from  a  family  that  was 
become  rich  by  dealing  in  banks.  And,  in  that  respect,  it  was  a  happiness  to  the  papacy 
that  he  was  advanced  :  for  it  was  so  involved  in  vast  debts,  by  a  succession  of  many  waste- 
ful pontificates,  that  his  frugal  management  came  in  good  time  to  set  those  matters  in  better 
order.     It  was  known  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  understand  Latin.     I  wa»  told  at  Rome, 
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that  when  he  was  made  cardinal,  he  had  a  master  to  teach  him  to  pronounce  that  little 
Latin  that  he  had  occasion  for  at  high  masses.  He  understood  nothing  of  diyinity.  I 
rememhered  what  a  Jesuit  at  Venice  had  said  to  me,  whom  I  met  sometimes  at  the  fS^nch 
ambassador's  there,  when  we  were  talking  of  the  pope's  infallibility :  he  said,  that  being  in 
Rome  during  Altieri's  pontificate,  who  lived  some  years  in  a  perfect  dotage,  he  confessed  it 
required  a  very  strong  faith  to  believe  him  infallible :  but  he  added  pleasantly,  the  harder  it 
was  to  believe  it,  the  act  of  faith  was  the  more  meritorious.  The  submitting  to  pope  Inno- 
cent's infallibility  was  a  very  implicit  act  of  faith,  when  all  appearances  were  so  strongly 
against  it.  The  pope  hated  the  Jesuits,  and  expressed  a  great  esteem  for  the  Jansenists ; 
not  that  he  understood  the  ground  of  the  difference,  but  because  they  were  enemies  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  were  ill-looked  on  by  the  court  of  France.  He  understood  the  business  of  the 
regale  a  little  better,  it  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  church.  And  therefore  he  took 
all  those  under  his  protection  who  refused  to  submit  to  it.  Things  seemed  to  go  far  towards 
a  breach  between  the  two  courts :  especially  affcer  the  articles  which  were  set  out  by  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in  the  year  1682,  in  favour  of  the  councils  of  Constance 
and  Basil,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  pretensions.  The  king  of  France,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner,  sent  numy  threatening  messages  to  Rome,  which 
alarmed  the  cardinals  so  much,  that  they  tried  to  mollify  the  pope.  But  it  was  reported  at 
Rome,  that  he  made  a  noble  answer  to  them,  when  they  asked  him  what  he  would  do, 
if  so  great  a  king  should  send  an  army  to  fall  upon  him  ?  He  said,  he  could  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom. 

He  was  so  little  terrified  with  all  those  threatenings,  that  he  had  set  on  foot  a  dispute 
about  the  franchises.  In  Rome  all  those  of  a  nation  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
their  ambassador,  and  are,  upon  occasions  of  ceremony,  his  cortege.  These  were  usually 
lodged  in  his  neighbourhood,  pretending  that  they  belonged  to  him.  So  tliat  they  exempted 
themselves  from  the  orders  and  justice  of  Rome,  as  a  pajrt  of  the  ambassador's  family.  And 
that  extent  of  houses  or  streets  in  which  they  lodged  was  called  the  franchises :  for  in  it  they 
pretended  they  were  not  subject  to  the  government  of  Rome.  This  had  made  these  houses 
to  be  well  filled,  not  only  with  those  of  that  nation,  but  with  such  Romans  as  desired  to  be 
covered  with  that  protection.  Rome  was  now  much  sunk  from  what  it  had  been :  so  that 
these  firanchises  were  become  so  great  a  part  of  the  city,  that  the  privileges  of  those  that  lived  in 
them  were  giving  every  day  new  disturbances  to  the  course  of  justice,  and  were  the  common 
sanctuaries  of  criminals.  So  the  pope  resolved  to  reduce  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  to  their 
own  families,  within  their  own  palaces.  He  first  dealt  with  the  emperor's  and  the  king 
of  Spain's  ambassadors,  and  brought  them  to  quit  their  pretensions  to  the  franchises ;  but 
with  this  provision,  that,  if  the  French  did  not  the  same,  they  would  return  to  them.  So 
now  the  pope  was  upon  forcing  the  French  to  submit  to  the  same  methods.  The  pope  said, 
his  nuncio,  or  legate,  at  Paris,  had  no  privilege  but  for  his  family,  and  for  those  that  lived 
in  his  palace.  The  French  rejected  this  vrith  great  scorn.  They  said,  the  pope  was  not  to 
pretend  to  an  equality  with  so  great  a  king.  He  was  the  common  father  of  Christendom : 
so  those  who  came  thither,  as  to  the  centre  of  unity,  were  not  to  be  put  on  the  level  with  the 
ambassadors  that  passed  between  sovereign  princes.  Upon  this  the  king  of  France  pretended 
that  he  would  maintain  all  the  privileges  and  franchises  that  his  amba^adors  were  possessed 
of.  This  was  now  growing  up  to  be  the  matter  of  a  new  quarrel,  and  of  fresh  disputes, 
between  those  courts. 

The  English  ambassador  being  so  entirely  in  the  French  interests,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  much  less  considered  at  Rome  than  he  thought  he  oiTght  to  have  been. 
The  truth  is,  the  Romans,  as  they  have  very  little  sense  of  religion,  so  they  considered  the 
reduction  of  England  as  a  thing  impracticable.  Tliey  saw  no  prospect  of  any  profits  likely 
to  arise  in  any  of  their  offices  by  bulls,  or  compositions :  and  this  was  the  notion  that  they 
had  of  the  conversion  of  nations,  chiefly  as  it  brought  wealth  and  advantages  to  them. 

I  will  conclude  all  that  I  shall  say  in  this  place  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  with  a  lively  saying 
of  queen  Christina  to  myself  at  Rome.  She  said,  it  was  certain  that  the  church  was 
governed  by  the  immediate  care  and  providence  of  God :  for  none  of  the  four  popes  that  she 
had  known,  dnce  she  came  to  Rome,  had  common  sense.     She  added,  they  were  the  first 

o  o 
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and  the  last  of  men.  She  had  given  herself  entirety  for  some  jears  to  the  study  of  astrology : 
and  upon  that  she  told  me  the  king  would  live  yet  many  years,  but  added  that  he  would 
have  no  son. 

I  come,  from  the  relation  of  this  embassade  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  otner  negotia- 
tions. The  king  found  Skelton  managed  his  afikirs  in  Holland  with  so  little  sense,  and 
gave  such  an  uniTersal  distaste,  that  he  resolved  to  change  him.  But  he  had  been  so  ser- 
vilely addicted  to  all  his  interests,  that  he  would  not  discourage  him.  And,  because  all  his 
concerns  with  the  court  of  France  were  managed  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador  at 
London,  he  was  sent  to  Paris. 

The  king  found  out  one  White,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  long  a  spy  of  the  Spaniards. 
And  when  they  did  not  pay  his  appointments  well,  he  accepted  of  the  title  of  marquis 
d'Albeville  from  them  in  part  of  payment.  And  then  he  turned  to  the  French,  who  paid 
their  tools  more  punctually.  But  though  he  had  learned  the  little  arts  of  corrupting  under^ 
secretaries,  and  had  found  out  some  secrets  by  that  way,  which  made  him  pass  for  a  good 
spy,  yet,  when  he  came  to  negotiate  matters  in  a  higher  form,  he  proved  a  most  contempt- 
ible and  ridiculous  man,  who  had  not  the  common  appearances  either  of  decency  or  of  truth. 

He  had  orders,  before  he  entered  upon  business  with  the  prince  or  princess,  to  ask  of  them 
not  only  to  forbid  me  the  court,  but  to  promise  to  see  me  no  more.  The  king  had  written 
two  violent  letters  against  me  to  the  princess.  She  trusted  me  so  fiu',  that  she  showed  them 
to  me :  and  was  pleased  to  answer  them  according  to  the  hints  that  I  suggested.  But  now 
it  was  put  so  home,  that  this  was  to  be  complied  with,  or  a  breach  was  immediately  to 
follow  upon  it.  So  this  was  done.  And  they  were  both  so  true  to  their  promise,  that  I 
saw  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  till  a  few  days  before  the  prince  set  sail  for  Ehigland. 
The  prince  sent  Dykvelt  and  Halewyn  constantly  to  me,  with  all  the  advertisements  that 
came  from  England.    So  I  had  the  whole  secret  of  English  a£Eair8  still  brought  me. 

That  which  was  first  resolved  on  was,  to  send  Dykvelt  to  England  with  directions  how 
to  talk  with  all  sorts  of  people :  to  the  king,  to  those  of  the  church,  and  to  the  dissenters. 
I  was  ordered  to  draw  his  instructions,  which  he  followed  veiy  closely.  He  was  ordered  to 
expostulate  decently,  but  firmly,  with  the  king,  upon  the  metiiods  he  was  pursuing,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  bring  him  to  a  better  understanding  with 
the  prince.  He  was  also  to  assure  all  ^e  church  party,  that  the  prince  would  ever  be  firm 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  to  all  our  national  inter^ts.  The  cleigy,  by  the  methods  in 
which  they  corresponded  with  him,  which  I  suppose  was  chiefly  by  the  bishop  of  London's 
means,  had  desired  him  to  use  all  his  credit  with  the  dissenters,  to  keep  them  from  going 
into  the  measures  of  the  court ;  and  to  send  over  very  positive  assurances  that,  in  case  they 
stood  firm  now  to  the  common  interest,  they  would  in  a  better  time  come  into  a  comprehen- 
sion of  such  as  could  be  brought  into  a  conjunction  with  the  church,  and  to  a  toleration  of 
the  rest  They  had  also  desired  him  to  send  over  some  of  the  preachers  whom  the  violence 
of  the  former  years  had  driven  to  Holland ;  and  to  prevail  effectually  with  them  to  oppose 
any  false  brethren  whom  the  court  might  gain  to  deceive  the  rest :  which  the  prince  had 
done.  And  to  many  of  them  he  gave  such  presents,  as  enabled  them  to  pay  their  debts  and 
to  undertake  the  journey.  Dykvelt  had  orders  to  press  them  all  to  stand  off,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  in  by  any  promises  the  court  might  make  them  to  asast  them  in  the  elections  of  par- 
liament. He  was  also  instructed  to  aasure  them  of  a  fiill  toleration ;  and  likewise  of  a  com- 
prehension, if  possible,  whensoever  the  crown  should  devolve  on  the  princess.  He  was  to 
try  all  sorts  of  people,  and  to  remove  the  ill  impressions  that  had  been  given  them  of  the 
prince :  for  the  church  party  was  made  believe  he  was  a  presbyterian,  and  the  dissenters 
were  possessed  with  a  conceit  of  his  being  arbitrary  and  imperious.  Some  had  even  the 
impudence  to  give  out  that  he  was  a  papist.  But  the  ill  terms  in  which  the  king  and  he 
lived  put  an  end  to  those  reports  at  that  time.  Yet  they  were  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
managed  with  much  malice  to  create  a  jealousy  of  him.  Dykvelt  was  not  gone  off  when 
D'Albeville  came  to  the  Hague.  He  did  all  he  could  to  divert  the  journey :  for  he  knew 
well  Dykvelt's  way  of  penetrating  into  secrets,  he  himself  having  been  often  employed  by 
him,  and  well  paid  for  several  discoveries  made  by  his  means. 

D'  4.1beville  assured  the  prince  and  the  States  that  the  king  was  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
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tun  his  alliance  with  them :  that  his  naval  preparations  were  only  to  enable  him  to  presenre 
tiie  peace  of  Europe :  for  he  seemed  much  concerned  to  find  that  the  States  had  such  appre- 
hensions of  these,  that  they  were  putting  themselves  in  a  condition  not  to  be  surprised  by 
them.  In  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  prince  and  princess,  he  began  with  very  positive 
assurances  that  the  king  intended  never  to  wrong  them  in  their  right  of  succession :  that  all 
that  the  king  was  now  engaged  in  was  only  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  crown,  of  which  they 
would  reap  the  advantage  in  their  turn :  the  test  was  a  restraint  on  the  king's  liberty,  and 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  have  it  repealed :  and  he  was  also  resolved  to  lay  aside  all 
penal  laws  in  matters  of  religion :  they  saw  too  well  the  advantages  that  Holland  had,  by  the 
liberty  of  conscience  that  was  settled  among  them,  to  oppose  him  in  this  particular :  the 
king  could  not  abandon  men,  because  they  were  of  his  own  religion,  who  had  served  him 
wei^  and  had  suffered  only  on  his  aocotmt,  and  on  the  account  of  their  conscience.  He  told 
them  how  much  the  king  condemned  the  proceedings  in  France ;  and  that  he  spoke  of  that 
king  as  a  poor  bigot,  who  was  governed  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  whereas  he  knew  Pere  de  la  Chaise  had  opposed  ike  persecution  as  long  as  he  could. 
But  the  king  hated  those  maxims :  and  therefore  he  received  the  refugees  very  kindly,  and 
had  given  orders  for  a  collection  of  diarity  over  the  kingdom  for  their  relief. 

This  was  the  substance  both  of  what  IX  Albeville  said  to  the  prince  and  princess,  and  of  what 
the  king  himself  said  to  Dykvelt  upon  those  subjects.  At  that  time  the  king  thought  he  had 
made  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  sure :  and  so  he  seemed  resolved  to  have  a  session 
of  parliament  in  April.  And  of  this  D' AlbeviUe  gave  the  prince  positive  assurances.  But 
the  king  had  reckoned  wrong :  for  many  of  those  who  had  been  with  him  in  his  closet  were 
either  silent,  or  had  answered  him  in  such  respectful  words,  that  he  took  these  for  promises. 
But,  when  they  were  more  strictly  examined,  the  king  saw  his  error :  and  so  the  sittilig  of 
the  parliament  was  put  off. 

To  all  these  propositions  the  prince  and  princess,  and  Dykvelt  in  their  name,  answered, 
that  they  were  fixed  in  a  principle  against  persecution  in  matters  of  conscience ;  but  they 
could  not  think  it  reasonable  to  let  papists  in  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  to  serve  in  public 
trusts :  the  restless  spirit  of  some  of  that  religion,  and  of  their  clergy  in  particular,  shewed 
they  could  not  be  at  quiet  till  they  were  masters :  and  the  power  they  had  over  the  king's 
spirit,  in  making  him  forget  what  he  had  promised  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown,  gave  but 
too  just  a  ground  of  jealousy :  it  appeared  that  they  could  not  bear  any  restraints,  nor 
remember  past  services  longer,  than  those  who  did  them  could  comply  in  everything  with 
that  which  was  deared  of  them :  they  thought  the  prerogative,  as  limited  by  law,  was  great 
enough :  and  they  desired  no  such  exorbitant  power  as  should  break  through  all  laws :  they 
feared  that  such  an  attack  upon  the  constitution  might  rather  drive  the  nation  into  a  com- 
monwealth :  they  thought  the  surest  as  well  as  the  best  way  was  to  govern  according  to 
law :  the  church  of  England  had  given  the  king  signal  proofe  of  their  affection  and  fidelity ; 
and  had  complied  with  him  in  everjrthing,  till  he  came  to  touch  them  in  so  tender  a  point 
as  the  legal  security  they  had  for  their  religion  :  their  sticking  to  that  was  very  natural : 
and  the  king's  taking  that  ill  from  them  was  liable  to  great  censure :  the  king,  if  he  pleased 
to  improve  the  advantages  he  had  in  his  hand,  might  be  both  easy  and  great  at  home,  and 
the  arbiter  of  all  affairs  abroad :  but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  importunities  of  some  rest- 
less priests  to  embroil  all  his  affiurs  to  serve  their  ends :  they  could  never  consent  to  abolish 
those  laws  which  were  the  best,  and  now  the  only  fence  of  that  religion  which  they  them- 
selves believed  true.  This  was  the  substance  of  their  answers  to  all  the  pressing  messages 
that  were  often  repeated  by  D* AlbeviUe.  And  upon  this  occasion  the  princess  spoke  so 
often,  and  with  such  firmness  to  him,  that  he  said,  she  was  more  intractable  on  those  matters 
than  the  prince  himself.  Dykvelt  told  me  he  argued  often  with  the  king  on  all  these  topics, 
but  he  found  him  obstinately  fixed  in  his  resolution.  He  said  he  was  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  the  prince  ought  to  comply  with  him ;  but  that  he  had  always  set  himself  against  him. 
Dykvelt  answered  that  the  prince  could  not  carry  his  compliance  so  far,  as  to  give  up  his 
religion  to  his  pleasure ;  but  that  in  all  other  things  he  had  shown  a  very  ready  submission 
to  his  will :  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  king  was  guarantee,  was  openly  violated 
in  the  article  relating  to  the  principality  of  Orange  :  yet  since  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to 
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espouse  his  interests  in  that  matter,  he  had  been  silent,  and  had  made  no  protestations  upon 
it :  80  the  king  saw  that  he  was  ready  to  be  silent  under  so  great  an  injury,  and  to  sacrifice 
his  own  concerns  rather  than  disturb  the  king's  a£Burs.  To  this  the  king  made  no  answer. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  pressed  Dykvelt  mightily  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  prince  to  concur  with  the  king.  And  they  engaged  to  him,  that,  if  that  wero 
once  settled,  the  king  would  go  into  close  measures  with  him  against  France.  But  he  put 
an  end  to  aU  those  propositions.  He  said,  the  prince  could  never  be  brought  to  hearken  to 
them. 

At  this  time  a  great  discovery  was  made  of  the  intentions  of  the  court,  by  the  Jesuits  of 
Liege,  who,  in  a  letter  that  they  wrote  to  their  brethren  at  Friburg,  in  Switzerland,  gave 
them  a  long  account  of  the  affiiirs  of  England.  They  told  them,  that  the  king  was  received 
into  a  communication  of  the  merits  of  their  order :  that  he  expressed  great  joy  at  his  becom- 
ing a  son  of  the  society ;  and  professed,  he  was  as  much  concerned  in  all  their  interests  as  in 
his  own :  he  wished  they  could  furnish  him  with  many  priests  to  assbt  him  in  the  conversion 
of  the  nation,  which  he  was  resolved  to  bring  about,  or  to  die  a  martyr  in  endeavouring  it ; 
and  that  he  would  rather  suffer  death  for  carrying  on  that,  than  live  ever  so  long  and  happy 
without  attempting  it.  He  said,  he  must  make  haste  in  this  work,  otherwise,  if  he  should 
die  before  he  had  compassed  it,  he  would  leave  them  worse  than  he  found  them.  They 
added,  among  many  particulars,  that,  when  one  of  them  kneeled  down  to  kiss  his  hand,  he 
took  him  up,  and  said,  since  he  was  a  priest,  he  ought  rather  to  kneel  to  him,  and  to  kiss 
his  hand.  And,  when  one  of  them  Mras  lamenting  that  his  next  heir  was  an  heretic,  he  said, 
"  God  would  provide  an  heir.*" 

The  Jesuits  at  Friburg  showed  this  about.  And  one  of  the  ministers,  on  whom  they 
were  taking  some  pains,  and  of  whom  they  had  some  hopes,  had  got  a  sight  of  it.  And  he 
obtained  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  pretending  that  he  would  make  good  use  of  it.  He  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  Heidegger,  the  famous  professor  of  divinity  at  Zurich :  and  from  him  I  had 
it.  Otlier  copies  of  it  were  likewise  sent,  both  from  Geneva  and  Switzerland.  One  of  those 
was  sent  to  Dykvelt ;  who  upon  that  told  the  king,  that  his  priests  had  other  designs,  and 
were  full  of  those  hopes  that  gave  jealousies  which  could  not  be  easily  removed :  and  ho 
named  tlie  Liege  letter,  and  gave  the  king  a  copy  of  it.  He  promised  to  him  he  would  read 
it ;  and  he  would  soon  see  whether  it  was  an  imposture  framed  to  make  them  more  odious 
or  not.  But  he  never  spoke  of  it  to  him  afterwards.  This  Dykvelt  thought  was  a  con- 
fessing that  the  letter  was  no  forgery.  Thus  Dykvelt's  negotiation  at  London,  and  D'Albe- 
ville's  at  the  Hague,  ended  without  any  effect  on  either  side. 

.  But,  if  his  treating  with  the  king  was  without  success,  his  management  of  his  instructions 
was  more  prosperous.  He  desired  that  those  who  wished  well  to  their  religion  and  their 
country  would  meet  together,  and  concert  such  advices  and  advertisements  as  might  be  fit 
for  the  prince  to  know,  that  he  might  govern  himself  by  them.  The  marquis  of  Halifax, 
and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the  lords  Mordaunt  and 
Lumley,  Herbert  and  Russel  among  the  admirals,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  were  the  per- 
sons chiefly  trusted.  And  upon  the  advices  that  were  sent  over  by  them  the  prince  governed 
all  his  motions.  They  met  often  at  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's.  And  there  they  concerted 
matters,  and  drew  the  declaration  on  which  they  advised  the  prince  to  engage. 

In  this  state  things  lay  for  some  months.  But  the  king  resolved  to  go  on  in  his  design  of 
breaking  through  the  laws.  He  sent  a  proclamation  of  indulgence  to  Scotland  in  February. 
It  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the  king  had  an  absolute  power  vested  in  him,  so  that  all 
his  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  him  without  reserve :  by  virtue  of  this  power,  the  king 
repealed  all  the  severe  laws  that  were  passed  in  his  grandfather's  name  during  his  infancy : 
he  with  that  took  off  all  disabilities  that  were  by  any  law  laid  on  his  Roman  catholic  sub- 
jects, and  made  them  capable  of  aU  employments  and  benefices  :  he  also  slackened  all  the 
laws  made  against  the  moderate  presbyterians  :  and  promised  he  would  never  force  his  sub- 
jects by  any  invincible  necessity  to  change  their  religion :  and  he  repealed  all  laws  imposing 
tests  on  those  who  held  any  emplojnnents  :  instead  of  which  he  set  up  a  new  one,  by  which 
they  sliould  renounce  the  principles  of  rebellion,  and  should  oblige  themselves  io  maintain 
the  king  in  this  his  absolute  power  against  all  mortals 
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This  was  publiahed  in  SootLmd  to  make  way  for  that  which  followed  it  some  months  after 
in  England.  It  was  strangely  drawn,  and  liable  to  much  just  censure.  The  king  by  this 
raised  his  power  to  a  pitch,  not  only  of  suspending,  but  of  repealing  laws,  and  of  enacting 
new  ones  by  his  own  authority.  His  claiming  an  absolute  power,  to  which  all  men  were 
bound  to  obey  without  reserve,  was  an  invasion  of  all  that  was  either  legal  or  sacred.  The 
only  precedent  that  could  be  found  for  such  an  extraordinary  pretension,  was  in  the  declara- 
tion that  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  sent  by  the  duke  of  Alva  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  he  founded  all  the  authority  that  he  committed  to  that  bloody  man,  on  the  absolute 
power  that  rested  in  him.  Yet  in  this  the  king  went  fitrther  than  Philip,  who  did  not  pre- 
tend that  the  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  without  reserve.  Every  prince  that  believes  the 
truth  of  religion,  must  confess  that  there  are  reserves  in  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  in 
case  their  commands  should  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  The  requiring  all  persons  that 
should  be  capable  of  emplojnnents  to  swear  to  maintain  this,  was  to  make  them  feel  their 
slavery  too  sensibly.  Ilie  king^s  promising  to  use  ^^  no  invincible  necessity^  to  force  his 
subjects  to  change  their  religion,  showed  that  he  allowed  himself  a  very  large  reserve  in  this 
grace  that  he  promised  his  subjects ;  though  he  allowed  them  none  in  their  obedience.  The 
Lws  that  had  passed  during  Idng  James's  minority  had  been  often  ratified  by  himself  after 
he  was  of  age.  And  they  had  received  many  subsequent  confirmations  in  the  succeeding 
feigns ;  and  one  in  the  king's  own  reign.  And  the  test  that  was  now  taken  away  was 
pa^ed  by  the  present  king,  when  he  represented  his  brother.  Some  took  also  notice  of  the 
word  ^^  moderate  presbyterians,^  as  very  ambiguous. 

The  court  finding  that  so  many  objections  lay  against  this  proclamation  (as  indeed  it 
seemed  penned  on  purpose  to  raise  new  jealousies),  let  it  fall,  and  sent  down  another  some 
months  after  that  was  more  cautiously  worded ;  only  absolute  power  was  so  dear  to  them, 
that  it  was  still  asserted  in  the  new  one.  By  it,  full  liberty  was  granted  to  all  presbyte- 
rians  to  set  up  conventicles  in  their  own  way.  They  did  all  accept  of  it  without  pretending 
any  scruples.  And  they  magnified  this,  as  an  eztraordinaiy  stroke  of  providence,  that  a 
prince,  from  whom  they  expected  an  increase  of  the  severities  under  which  the  laws  had 
brought  them,  should  thus  of  a  sudden  allow  them  such  an  unconfined  liberty.  But  they 
were  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  was  aimed  at  by  it.  They  made  addresses  upon  it  fiiU 
of  acknowledgments,  and  of  protestations  of  loyalty.  Yet,  when  some  were  sent  among 
them,  pressing  them  to  dispose  all  their  party  to  concur  with  the  king  in  taking  away  the 
tests  and  penal  laws,  they  answered  them  oidy  in  cold  and  general  words. 

In  April  the  king  set  out  a  declaration  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  for  England. 
But  it  was  drawn  up  in  much  more  modest  terms  than  the  Scotch  proclamation  had  been. 
In  the  preamble,  the  king  expressed  his  aversion  to  persecution  on  the  account  of  religion, 
and  the  necessity  that  he  found  of  allowing  his  subjects  liberty  of  conscience,  in  which  he  did 
not  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  his  parliament :  he  renewed  his  promise  of  maintaining  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  was  by  law  established :  but  with  this  he  suspended  all  penal  and 
sanguinary  laws  in  matters  of  religion :  and,  since  the  service  of  all  his  subjects  was  due  to 
him  by  the  laws  of  nature,  he  declared  them  all  equally  capable  of  employments,  and  sup- 
pressed all  oaths  or  tests  that  limited  this :  in  conclusion,  he  promised  he  would  maintain  all 
his  subjects  in  all  their  properties,  and  particularly  in  the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands. 

This  gave  great  ofPence  to  all  true  patriots,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  church  parfy.  The  king 
did  now  assume  a  power  of  repealing  laws  by  his  own  authority :  for  though  he  pretended 
oidy  to  suspend  them,  yet  no  limitation  was  set  to  this  suspension :  so  it  amounted  to  a 
repeal,  the  laws  being  suspended  for  all  time  to  come.  The  preamble,  that  pretended  so 
much  love  and  charity,  and  that  condemned  persecution,  sounded  strangely  in  the  mouth  of 
a  popish  prince.  The  king^s  saying  that  he  did  not  doubt  of  the  parliament's  concurring  with 
him  in  tUs  matter  seemed  ridiculous ;  for  it  was  viable  by  all  the  prorogations,  that  the 
king  was  but  too  well  assured,  that  the  parliament  would  not  concur  with  him  in  it.  And 
the  promise  to  maintain  the  subjects  in  their  possessions  of  the  abbey  lands,  looked  as  if  the 
design  of  setting  up  popery  was  thought  very  near  being  effected,  since  otherwise  there  was 
no  need  of  mentioning  any  such  thing. 

Upon  this  a  new  set  of  addresses  went  round  the  dissenters.     And  they,  who  had  so  long 
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repioaohed  the  church  of  England,  as  too  conitly  in  thdj  submiaaions  and  flatteries,  seemed 
now  to  vie  with  them  in  those  abject  strains.  Some  of  them,  being  penned  by  persons  whom 
the  court  had  gained,  contained  severe  reflections  on  the  clergy,  and  on  their  proceedings. 
They  magnified  the  king's  mercy  and  favour,  and  made  great  protestations  of  fidelity  and 
gratitude.  Many  promised  to  endeavour  that  such  persons  should  be  chosen  to  serve  in 
parliament,  as  should  concur  with  the  king  in  the  enacting  what  he  now  granted  so  gra- 
ciously. Few  concurred  in  those  addresses :  and  the  persons  that  brought  them  up  were 
mean  and  incondderable.  Yet  the  court  was  lifted  np  with  this.  The  king,  and  his  priests, 
were  delighted  with  these  addresses  out  of  measure :  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  they 
had  gained  the  nation,  and  had  now  conquered  those  who  were  hitherto  their  most  iireoon- 
cilable  enemies.  The  king  made  the  cruelty  of  the  church  of  England  the  common  subject 
of  discourse.  He  reproached  them  for  setting  on  so  often  a  violent  persecution  of  the  dis- 
senters. He  said  he  had  intended  to  have  set  on  this  toleration  sooner,  but  that  he  was 
restrained  by  some  of  them,  who  had  treated  with  him,  and  had  undertaken  to  show  favour 
to  those  of  his  religion,  provided  they  might  be  still  suffered  to  vex  the  dissenters.  He 
named  the  persons  that  had  made  those  propositions  to  him.  In  which  he  suffered  much  in 
his  honour :  for  as  the  persons  denied  the  whole  thing,  so  the  freedom  of  discourse  in  any 
such  treaty,  ought  not  to  have  been  made  use  of  to  defame  them. 

But,  to  cazry  this  further,  and  to  give  a  public  and  an  odious  proof  of  the  rigour  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the  king  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  vexatious  suits  into 
which  dissenters  had  been  brought  in  these  coiuts,  and  into  all  the  compositions  that  they 
had  been  forced  to  make,  to  redeem  themselves  from  further  trouble :  which,  as  was  said, 
would  have  brought  a  scandalous  discovery  of  all  the  ill  practices  of  those  courts.  For  the  use 
that  many  that  belonged  to  them  had  made  of  the  laws  with  relation  to  the  dissenters,  was, 
to  draw  presents  from  such  of  them  as  could  make  them ;  threatening  them  with  a  process 
in  case  they  failed  to  do  that,  and  upon  their  doing  it,  leaving  them  at  fiill  liberty  to  neglect 
the  laws  as  much  as  they  pleased.  It  was  hoped  at  court,  ti^at  this  fury  against  the  church 
would  have  animated  the  dissenters  to  turn  upon  the  clergy,  with  some  of  that  fierceness  with 
which  they  themselves  had  been  lately  treated.  Some  few  of  the  hotter  of  the  dissentera 
answered  their  expectations.  Angry  speeches  and  virulent  books  were  published.  Yet 
these  were  disowned  by  the  wiser  men  among  them :  and  the  clergy,  by  a  general  agreement, 
made  no  answer  to  them.  So  that  the  matter  was  let  fall,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  popish 
party.  Some  of  the  bishops,  that  were  gained  by  the  court,  cairied  their  compliance  to  a 
shamefid  pitch :  for  they  set  on  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  promise  he  had 
made,  in  the  late  declaration  of  maintaining  the  church  of  Engltmd :  though  it  was  visible 
that  the  intent  of  it  was  to  destroy  the  church.  Some  few  were  drawn  into  this.  But  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  had  so  ill  success  in  his  diocese,  that  he  got  but  one  single  dergymaa  to 
concur  with  him  in  it.  Some  foolish  men  retained  still  their  old  peevishness.  But  the  fiur 
greater  part  of  the  clergy  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  see  how  they  had  been  engaged  by 
ill-meaning  men,  who  were  now  laying  by  the  mask,  into  all  the  fury  that  had  been  driven 
on  for  many  years  by  a  popish  party.  And  it  was  often  said,  tliat  if  ever  God  should  deliver 
them  out  of  the  present  distress,  they  would  keep  up  their  domestic  quanels  no  more,  which 
were  so  visibly  and  so  artfully  managed  by  our  enemies  to  make  us  devour  one  another,  and 
so  in  the  end  to  be  consumed  one  of  another.  And  when  some  of  those  who  had  been 
always  moderate,  told  these,  who  were  putting  on  another  temper,  that  they  would  perhaps 
forget  this  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  they  promised  the  contrary  very  solemnly.  It 
shidl  be  told  afterwards  how  well  they  remembered  this.  Now  the  bed-chamber  and 
drawing-room  were  as  full  of  stories  to  the  prejudice  of  the  clergy,  as  they  were  formeriy  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  dissenters.  It  was  said  they  had  been  loyaJ  as  long  as  the  court  was  in 
their  interests,  and  was  venturing  all  on  their  account ;  but  as  soon  as  liiis  dianged,  they 
changed  likewise. 

The  king,  seeing  no  hope  of  prevailing  on  his  parliament,  dissolved  it ;  but  gave  it  out, 
that  he  would  have  a  new  one  before  winter.  And,  the  queen  being  advised  to  go  to 
the  Bath  for  lier  health,  the  king  resolved  on  a  great  progress  through  some  of  ths  western 
counties. 
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Before  he  set  out,  he  resolved  to  give  the  pope's  nuncio  a  solemn  leoeption  at  Windsor. 
He  apprehended  some  disorder  might  have  happened  if  it  had  heen  done  at  London.  He 
thought  it  below  both  his  own  dignity,  and  the  pope's,  not  to  give  the  nuncio  a  public 
audience.  This  was  a  hard  point  for  those  who  were  to  act  a  part  in  this  ceremony ;  for  all 
commerce  with  the  see  of  Rome  being  declared  high  treason  by  law,  this  was  believed  to 
fall  within  the  statute.  It  was  so  apprehended  by  queen  Maiy.  Cardinal  Pool  was  obliged 
to  stay  in  Flanders  till  all  those  laws  were  repealed.  But  the  king  would  not  stay  for  that. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  being  the  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  then  in  waiting,  had  advised  with 
his  lawyers :  and  they  told  him,  he  could  not  safely  do  the  part  that  was  expected  of  him 
in  the  audience.  So  he  told  the  king  that  he  could  not  serve  him  upon  tliat  occasion ;  for 
he  was  assured  it  was  against  the  law.  The  king  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  above  the  law.  The  other  answered,  that,  whatever  the  king  might  be,  he  himself  was 
not  above  the  law.  The  king  expressed  a  high  displeasure,  and  turned  him  out  of  all 
employments*.  The  ceremony  passed  very  heavily :  and  the  compliment  was  pronounced 
with  so  low  a  voice,  that  no  person  could  hear  it ;  which  was  believed  done  by  concert. 

When  this  was  over,  the  king  sot  out  for  his  progress,  and  went  firom  Salisbury  all  roimd 
as  &r  as  to  Chester.  In  the  places  through  which  the  king  passed  ho  saw  a  visible  coldness 
both  in  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  was  not  easily  borne  by  a  man  of  his  temper.  In 
many  places  they  pretended  occasions  to  go  out  of  their  counties.  Some  stayed  at  home. 
And  those  who  waited  on  the  king  seemed  to  do  it  rather  out  of  duty  and  respect,  than  with 
any  cordial  affection.  The  king  on  his  part  was  very  obliging  to  all  that  came  near  him, 
and  most  particularly  to  the  dissenters,  and  to  those  who  had  passed  long  under  the  notion 
of  commonwealth's  men.  He  looked  very  graciously  on  all  that  had  been  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  party.  He  addressed  his  discourse  generally  to  all  sorts  of  people.  He  ran  out 
on  the  point  of  liberty  of  conscience :  he  said,  this  was  the  true  secret  of  the  greatness  and 
wealth  of  Holland.  He  was  well  pleased  to  hear  all  the  ill-natured  stories  that  were  brought 
him  of  the  violences  committed  of  late,  either  by  the  justices  of  peace,  or  by  the  clergy. 
He  everywhere  recommended  to  them  the  choosing  such  parliament  men,  as  would  concur 
with  him  in  settling  this  liberty  as  firmly  as  the  Magna  Charta  had  been  :  and  to  this  he 
never  forgot  to  add  the  taking  away  the  tests.  But  he  received  such  cold  and  general 
answers  that  he  saw  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  The  king  had  designed  to  go  through 
many  more  places :  but  the  small  success  he  had  in  those  which  he  visited  made  him  shorten 
his  progress.  He  went  and  visited  the  queen  at  the  Bath>  where  he  stayed  only  a  few 
days,  two  or  three  at  most :  and  she  continued  on  in  her  course  of  bathing.  Many  books 
were  now  written  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and,  since  all  people  saw  what  security  tiie  tests 
gave,  these  spoke  of  an  equivalent  to  be  offered,  that  should  give  a  further  security  beyond 
what  could  be  pretended  from  the  tests.  It  was  never  explained  what  was  meant  by  tliis : 
so  it  was  thought  an  artificial  method  to  lay  men  asleep  with  a  high  sounding  word.  Some 
talked  of  new  laws  to  secure  civil  liberty,  which  had  been  so  much  shaken  by  the  practices 
of  these  last  years,  ever  since  the  Oxford  parliament.  Upon  this  a  very  extravagant  thing 
was  given  out,  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  set  up  a  sort  of  a  commonwealth  :  and  the 
papists  began  to  talk  everywhere  very  high  for  public  liberty,  trying  by  that  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  nation. 

When  the  king  came  back  from  his  progress,  he  resolved  to  change  the  magistracy  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  England.  He  began  with  London.  He  not  only  changed  the  court  of  alder- 
men, but  the  government  of  many  of  the  companies  of  the  city :  for  great  powers  had  been 
reserved  in  the  new  charters  that  had  been  given,  for  the  king  to  put  in,  and  to  put  out,  at 
pleasure :  but  it  was  said  at  the  granting  them,  that  these  clauses  were  put  in  only  to  keep 
them  in  a  due  dependence  on  the  court,  but  that  they  should  not  be  made  use  of,  unless  great 
provocation  was  given.  Now  all  this  was  executed  ¥dth  great  severity  and  contempt. 
Those  who  had  stood  up  for  the  king,  during  the  debates  about  the  exclusion,  were  now 
turned  out  with  disgrace :  and  those  who  had  appeared  most  violently  against  him  were  put 

*  Tbe  dtike  of  Qraflon  eTentoally  introduced  him.  The  conversatioii  between  James  the  Second  and  the  duke  of 
Somenel  is  very  limihrly  told  in  an  unpublished  life  of  the  King,  by  the  earl  of  Lonsdale. — Oxford  edition  of 
this  work. 
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in  the  magistracy,  who  took  liberties  now  in  their  turn  to  insult  their  neighbours.  AU  this 
tamed  upon  the  king,  who  was  so  given  up  to  the  humours  of  his  priests,  that  he  sacrificed 
both  his  honour,  and  gratitude,  as  they  dictated.  The  new  men,  who  were  brought  in,  saw 
this  too  visibly  to  be  much  wrought  on  by  it. 

The  king  threw  off  his  old  party  in  too  outrageous  a  manner  ever  to  return  to  them  again. 
But  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  new  mayor  and  aldermen  took  the  test,  and 
ordered  the  observation  of  Gxmpowder-treason  day  to  be  continued.  When  the  sheriff  came, 
according  to  custom,  to  invite  the  king  to  the  lord  mayor's  feast,  he  commanded  them  to  go  and 
invite  the  nuncio ;  which  they  did.  And  he  went  upon  the  invitation,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
who  saw  it.  But  the  mayor  and  aldermen  disowned  the  invitation ;  and  made  an  entry  of  it 
in  their  books,  that  the  nuncio  came  without  their  knowledge.  This  the  king  took  very  ill. 
And  upon  it,  he  said,  he  saw  the  dissenters  were  an  ill-natured  sort  of  people,  that  could 
not  be  gained.  The  king  signified  to  the  lord  mayor  that  he  might  use  what  form  of  worship 
he  liked  best  in  Guildhall  chapel.  *  The  design  in  this  was  to  engage  the  dissenters  to  make 
the  first  change  firom  the  established  worship :  and,  if  a  presbyterian  mayor  should  do  this 
in  one  year,  a  popish  mayor  might  do  it  in  another.  But  the  mayor  put  the  decision  of  this 
upon  persons  against  whom  the  court  could  have  no  exception.  He  sent  to  those,  to  whom 
the  governing  of  the  diocese  of  London  was  committed  during  the  suspension,  and  asked 
their  opinion  in  it ;  which  they  could  not  but  give  in  behalf  of  the  established  worship :  and 
they  added,  that  the  changing  it  was  against  law.  So  this  project  miscarried ;  and  the 
mayor,  though  he  went  sometimes  to  the  meetings  of  the  dissenters,  yet  he  came  often  to 
church,  and  behaved  himself  more  decently  than  was  expected  of  him. 

Tliis  change  in  the  city  not  succeeding  as  the  court  had  expected,  did  not  discourage  them 
from  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  the  magistracy  in  the  other  cities,  and  to  put  in,  or 
out,  as  they  saw  cause  for  it.  Some  were  putting  the  nation  in  hope  that  the  old  charters 
were  to  be  restored.  But  the  king  was  so  far  from  that,  that  he  was  making  every  day  a 
very  arbitrary  use  of  the  power  of  changing  the  magistracy,  that  was  reserved  in  the  new 
charters.  These  regulators,  who  were  for  most  part  dissenters  gained  by  the  court,  went  on 
very  boldly ;  and  turned  men  out  upon  every  story  that  was  made  of  them,  and  put  such 
men  in  their  room  as  they  confided  in.  And  in  these  they  took  their  measures  often  so 
hastily,  that  men  were  put  in  one  week,  and  turned  out  the  other. 

After  this,  the  king  sent  orders  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  the  counties,  to  examine  the 
gentlemen  and  freeholders  upon  three  questions.  The  first  was,  whether,  in  case  they  should 
be  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament,  they  would  consent  to  repeal  the  penal  laws,  and  those  for 
the  tests.  The  second  was,  whether  they  would  give  their  vote  for  choosing  such  men  as 
would  engage  to  do  that.  And  the  third  was,  whether  they  would  maintain  the  king's 
declaration.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  lords-lieutenants  put  those  questions  in  so  careless 
a  manner,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  desire  they  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Some  went  further,  and  declared  themselves  against  them.  And  a  few  of  the  more  resolute 
refused  to  put  them.  They  said,  this  was  the  prelimiting  and  packing  of  a  parliament, 
which  in  its  nature  was  to  be  free,  and  under  no  previous  engagement.  Many  counties 
answered  very  boldly  in  the  negative :  and  others  refused  to  give  any  answer,  which  was 
understood  to  be  equivalent  to  a  negative.  The  mayor,  and  most  of  the  new  aldermen  of 
London,  refused  to  answer.     Upon  this  many  were  turned  out  of  all  comraissions. 

This,  as  all  the  other  artifices  of  the  priests,  had  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  what  they 
promised  themselves  from  it :  for  those  who  had  resolved  to  oppose  the  court  were  more 
encouraged  than  ever,  by  the  discovery  now  made  of  the  sense  of  the  whole  nation  in  those 
matters.  Yet  such  care  was  taken  in  naming  the  8heri£&  and  mayors  that  were  appointed 
for  the  next  year,  that  it  was  believed  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  hold  a  parliament  within 
that  time,  and  to  have  such  a  house  of  commons  returned,  whether  regularly  chosen,  or  not, 
as  should  serve  his  ends. 

It  was  concluded,  that  the  king  would  make  use  both  of  his  power  and  of  his  troops, 
either  to  force  elections,  or  to  put  the  parliament  under  a  force  when  it  should  meet :  for  it 
was  so  positively  said  that  the  king  would  carry  his  point,  and  there  was  so  little  appearance 
of  his  being  able  to  do  it  in  a  fair  and  regular  way,  that  it  was  generally  believed  some  veiy 
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desperate  resolution  was  now  taken  np.  His  ministers  were  now  so  deeply  engaged  in  illegal 
tilings,  that  they  were  very  uneasy,  and  were  endeavouring  either  to  cany  on  his  designs 
with  success,  so  as  to  get  all  settled  in  a  body  that  should  cairy  the  face  and  appearance  of 
a  parliament,  or  at  least  to  bring  him  to  let  all  fall,  and  to  come  into  terms  of  agreement 
with  his  people ;  in  which  case,  they  reckoned,  one  article  would  be  an  indemnity  for  all 
that  had  been  done. 

The  king  was  eveiy  day  saying,  that  he  was  king,  and  he  would  be  obeyed,  and  would 
make  those  who  opposed  him  feel  that  he  was  their  king ;  and  he  had  both  priests  and  flat- 
terers about  him,  that  were  still  pushing  him  forward.  All  men  grew  melancholy  with  this 
sad  prospect  The  hope  of  the  true  protestants  was  in  the  king's  two  daughters ;  chiefly  on 
the  eldest,  who  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  was  known  to  be  well  instructed,  and  yery  zealous 
in  matters  of  religion.  The  princess  Anne  was  still  very  stedfast  and  regular  in  her  devo- 
tions, and  was  very  exemplary  in  the  course  of  her  life.  But,  as  care  had  been  taken  to  put 
veiy  ordinary  divines  about  her  for  her  chaplains,  so  she  had  never  pursued  any  study  in 
those  points  with  much  application.  And,  all  her  court  being  put  about  her  by  the  king 
and  queen,  she  was  beset  with  spies.  It  was  therefore  much  apprehended  that  she  would 
be  strongly  assaulted,  when  all  other  designs  should  so  far  succeed  as  to  make  that  season- 
able. In  the  mean  while  she  was  let  alone  by  the  king,  who  was  indeed  a  very  kind  and 
indulgent  father  to  her.  Now  he  resolved  to  make  his  first  attack  on  the  princess  of  Orange. 
lyAlbeville  went  over  to  England  in  the  summer,  and  did  not  come  back  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  Christmas  eve :  and  then  he  gave  the  princess  a  letter  from  the  king, 
bearing  date  the  fourth  of  November :  he  was  to  carry  this  letter ;  and  his  dispatches  being 
put  off  longer  than  was  intended,  that  made  this  letter  come  so  late  to  her. 

The  king  took  the  rise  of  his  letter  from  a  question  she  had  put  to  D'AlbeviUe,  desiring 
to  know  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  king  himself  had  changed  his  religion. 
The  king  told  her,  he  was  bred  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
whom  &e  king  his  fsither  had  put  about  him ;  in  which  he  was  so  zealous,  that  when  he 
perceived  the  queen  his  mother  had  a  design  upon  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  though  he  pre- 
served still  the  respect  that  he  owed  her,  yet  he  took  care  to  prevent  it.  All  the  while  that 
he  was  beyond  sea,  no  catholic,  but  one  nun,  had  ever  spoken  one  word  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  religion ;  and  he  continued  for  the  most  part  of  that  time  firm  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  did  not  then  mind  those  matters  much ;  and,  as  all  young 
people  are  apt  to  do,  he  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  change  his  religion.  The  first 
thing  that  raised  scruples  in  him  was,  the  great  devotion  that  he  had  observed  among  catho- 
lics :  he  saw  they  had  great  helps  for  it :  they  had  their  churches  better  adorned,  and  did 
greater  acts  of  charity,  than  he  had  ever  seen  among  protestants.  He  also  observed,  that 
many  of  them  changed  their  course  of  life,  and  became  good  Christians,  even  though  they 
continued  to  live  still  in  the  world.  This  made  him  first  begin  to  examine  both  religions. 
He  could  see  nothing  in  the  three  reigns  in  which  religion  was  changed  in  England,  to 
incline  him  to  believe  that  they  who  did  it  were  sent  of  God.  He  read  the  history  of  that 
time,  as  it  was  written  in  the  chronicle.  He  read  both  Dr.  Heylin,  and  Hooker  s  preface  to 
his  Ecclesiastical  Policy,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  same  opinion.  He  saw  clearly  that 
Christ  had  left  an  infidlibility  in  his  church,  against  which  '^  the  gates  of  Hell  cannot  pre- 
vail :"  and  it  appeared  that  this  was  lodged  with  St.  Peter  from  our  Saviour's  words  to  him, 
St.  Mat.  xvi.  ver.  18.  Upon  this  the  certainty  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  of  Christianity 
itself,  was  founded.  The  Apostles  acknowledged  this  to  be  in  St.  Peter,  Acts  xv.  when  they 
said,  ^*  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  It  was  the  authority  of  the  church 
that  declared  the  Scriptures  to  be  canonical ;  and  certainly  they  who  declared  them  could 
only  interpret  them  ;  and  wherever  this  infallibility  was,  there  must  be  a  clear  succession. 
The  point  of  the  infallibility  being  once  settled,  all  oUier  controversies  must  needs  fall.  Now 
the  Roman  church  was  the  only  church  that  either  has  infallibility,  or  that  pretended  to  it. 
And  they  who  threw  off  this  authority  did  open  a  door  to  atheism  and  infidelity,  and  took 
people  off  from  true  devotion,  and  set  even  Christianity  itself  loose  to  all  that  would  ques- 
tion it,  and  to  Socinians  and  Latitudinarians  who  doubted  of  every  thing.  He  had  dis- 
coursed of  these  things  with  some  divines  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  had  received  no 
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Batuliiction  from  them.  Tlie  Christian  religion  gained  its  credit  by  the  miiaoles  which  the 
apostles  wronght,  and  hy  the  holy  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  the 
seed  of  the  chnrdh.  Whereas  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  those  who  had  set  up  the  church  of 
England,  had  their  heads  fuller  of  temporal  matters  than  of  spiritual,  and  had  let  the  world 
loose  to  great  disorders.  Submission  was  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  church ;  and  when 
every  man  will  expound  the  scriptures,  this  makes  way  to  aU  sects,  who  pretend  to  build 
upon  it.  It  was  also  pliun,  that  the  church  of  England  did  not  pretend  to  infallibility ;  yet 
she  acted  as  if  she  did ;  for  ever  since  the  reformation  she  had  persecuted  those  who  differed 
from  her,  dissenters  as  well  as  papists,  more  than  was  generally  known.  And  he  could  not 
see  why  dissenters  might  not  separate  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  she  had  done 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  Nor  could  the  church  of  England  separate  herself  from  the  catho- 
lic church,  any  more  than  a  county  of  England  could  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. This,  he  said,  was  all  that  his  leisure  allowed  him  to  write ;  but  he  thought  that  these 
things,  together  with  the  king  his  brothei^s  papers,  and  the  duchess's  papers,  might  serve,  if 
not  to  justify  the  catholic  religion  to  an  unbiassed  judgment,  yet  at  least  to  create  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  it. 

I  raid  this  letter  in  the  original ;  for  the  prince  sent  it  to  me  together  with  the  princess's 
answer,  but  with  a  charge  not  to  take  a  copy  of  cither,  but  to  read  them  over  as  often  as  I 
pleased ;  which  I  did  till  I  had  fixed  both  pretty  well  in  my  memory.  And,  as  soon  as  I 
had  sent  them  back,  I  sat  down  immediately  to  write  out  all  that  I  remembered,  which  the 
princess  owned  to  me  afterwards,  when  she  read  the  abstracts  I  made,  were  punctual  almost 
to  a  tittle.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  this  letter  wsa  all  the  king^s  inditing ;  for  I 
had  heard  it  almost  in  the  very  same  words  from  his  own  mouth.  The  letter  was  written 
very  decently,  and  concluded  very  modestly.  The  princess  received  this  letter,  as  was  told 
me,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  at  night.  Next  day  being  Christmas-day,  she 
received  the  sacrament,  and  was  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  public  devotions :  yet 
she  found  time  to  draw  first  an  answer,  and  then  to  write  it  out  fair ;  and  she  sent  it  by  the 
post  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December.  Her  draught,  which  the  prince  sent  me,  was  very 
little  blotted,  or  altered.  It  was  long,  about  two  sheets  of  paper ;  for,  as  an  answer  runs 
generally  out  into  more  length  than  the  paper  that  is  to  be  answered,  so  the  strains  of 
respect,  with  which  her  letter  was  full,  drew  it  out  to  a  greater  length. 

She  began  with  answering  another  letter  that  she  had  received  by  the  post ;  in  whidi  the 
king  had  made  an  excuse  for  fiiiling  to  write  the  former  post  day.  She  was  very  sensible  of 
the  happiness  of  hearing  so  constantly  from  him ;  for  no  difference  in  religion  could  hinder 
her  from  desiring  both  his  blessing  and  his  prayers,  though  she  was  ever  so  far  from  him. 
As  for  the  paper  that  M.  Albeville  delivered  her,  he  told  her,  that  his  majesty  would  not  bo 
offended  if  she  wrote  her  thoughts  freely  to  him  upon  it. 

She  hoped  he  would  not  look  on  that  as  want  of  respect  in  her.  She  was  fiir  from  sticking 
to  the  religion  in  which  she  was  bred  out  of  a  point  of  honour ;  for  she  had  taken  much 
pains  to  be  settled  in  it  upon  better  grounds.  Those  of  the  church  of  England  who  had 
instructed  her,  had  freely  laid  before  her  that  which  was  good  in  the  Romish  religion,  that  so, 
seeing  the  good  and  the  bad  of  both,  she  might  judge  impartially ;  according  to  the  apostle's 
rule  of  ^*  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  was  good."  Though  she  had  come 
young  out  of  England,  yet  she  had  not  left  behind  her  either  the  desire  of  being  well  informed, 
or  the  means  for  it.  She  had  furnished  herself  with  books,  and  had  those  about  her  who 
might  dear  any  doubts  to  her.  She  saw  clearly  in  the  scriptures  that  she  must  work  her 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  that  she  must  not  believe  by  the  faith  of  another, 
but  according  as  things  appeared  to  herself.  It  ought  to  be  no  prejudice  against  the  refor- 
mation, if  many  of  those  who  professed  it  led  ill  lives.  If  any  of  them  lived  ill,  none  of  the 
principles  of  their  religion  allowed  them  in  it.  Many  of  them  led  good  lives,  and  more  might 
do  it  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  there  were  many  devotions  in  the  church  of  Rome,  on  which 
the  reformed  could  set  no  value. 

She  acknowledged  that,  if  there  was  an  infallibility  in  the  church,  all  other  controvenies 
must  faXL  to  the  ground ;  but  she  could  never  yet  be  informed  where  that  infallibility  was 
lodged :  whether  in  the  pope  alone,  or  in  a  general  council,  or  in  both.     And  she  desired  to 
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know  in  whom  the  infallibility  rested^  when  th^re  wexe  two  or  three  popes  at  a  time,  acting 
one  against  another,  with  the  assistance  of  oonncila,  wluch  they  called  general ;  and  at  least 
the  succession  was  then  much  disordered.  As  for  the  authority  that  is  pretended  to  haye 
been  given  to  St.  Peter  over  the  reet^  that  place  whi<^  was  chiefly  alleged  for  it  was  other- 
wise interpreted  by  those  of  the  church  of  England,  as  importing  only  the  confinnation  of 
him  in  the  office  of  an  apostle,  when  in  answer  to  that  question,  ^^  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
loyest  thou  me,"  he  had  by  a  triple  confession  washed  off  his  triple  deniaL  The  words  that 
the  king  had  cited  vrere  spoken  to  the  other  apostles,  as  well  as  to  him.  It  was  agreed  by 
all,  that  the  apostles  were  infallible,  who  were  guided  by  God's  holy  spirit.  But  that  gift, 
as  well  as  many  others,  had  ceased  long  ago.  Yet  in  that,  St.  Peter  had  no  authority  oyot 
the  other  apostles ;  otherwise  St.  Paul  understood  our  Saviour's  words  ill,  who  ^^  withstood 
him  to  his  fiioe,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed."  And  if  St.  Peter  himself  could  not  maintain 
that  authority,  she  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  given  to  his  successors,  whose  bad  Uvea 
agreed  ill  with  his  doctrine. 

Nor  did  she  see,  why  the  ill  nse  that  some  made  of  the  scriptures  ought  to  deprive  others 
of  them.  It  is  true,  all  sects  made  use  of  them,  and  find  somewhat  in  tiiem  that  they  draw 
in  to  support  their  opinions :  yet  for  all  this  our  Saviour  sud  to  the  Jews,  ^'  Search  the 
Scriptures ;"  and  St.  Paul  ordered  his  epistles  to  be  read  to  all  the  Saints  in  the  churches : 
and  he  says  in  one  place,  ^'  I  write  as  to  wise  men,  judge  what  I  say."  And  if  they  might 
judge  an  apostle,  much  more  any  other  teachcar.  Under  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  to  be  read,  not  only  in  the  hearing  of  the  scribes,  and  the  doctors  of  the  law,  but 
likewise  in  the  hearing  of  the  women  and  cUldren.  And  mnce  God  had  made  us  reasonable 
creatures,  it  seemed  necessary  to  employ  our  reason  chiefly  in  the  matters  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern. Though  faith  was  above  our  reason,  yet  it  proposed  nothing  to  us  that  was  contradic- 
tory to  it.  Every  one  ought  to  satisfy  himself  in  these  things :  as  our  Saviour  convinced 
Thomas,  by  making  him  to  thrust  his  own  hand  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  not  leiaving  him 
to  the  testimony  of  the  other  apostles,  who  were  already  convinced.  She  was  confident  that, 
if  the  king  would  hear  many  of  his  own  subjects,  they  would  fully  satisfy  him  as  to  all  those 
prejudices,  that  he  had  at  the  reformation ;  in  which  nothing  was  acted  tumultuously,  but 
all  was  done  according  to  law.  The  design  of  it  was  only  to  separate  from  the  Roman 
church,  in  so  far  as  it  had  separated  from  the  primitive  church ;  in  which  they  had  brought 
things  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  those  corrupt  ages  were  capable  of.  She  did  not 
see  how  the  church  of  England  could  be  blamed  for  the  persecution  of  the  dissenters ;  for  the 
laws  made  against  them  were  made  by  the  State,  and  not  by  the  church ;  and  they  were 
made  for  crimes  against  the  state.  Their  enemies  had  taken  great  care  to  foment  the  divi- 
sion, in  which  they  had  been  but  too  successful.  But,  if  he  would  reflect  on  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  churdi  of  England  had  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  he  would  find 
them  to  be  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  for  which  the  dissenters  had  left  it. 

Thus,  she  concluded,  she  gave  him  the  trouble  of  a  long  account  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  she  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  her  religion :  in  which  she  w&s  so  hiHj  satisfied, 
that  she  trusted  by  the  grace  of  God  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  it ;  and 
she  was  so  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour^s  words,  that  she  was  confident  the  gates 
of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it,  but  that  he  would  be  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
All  ended  thus,  that  the  religion  which  she  professed  taught  her  her  duty  to  him,  so  that 
she  should  ever  be  his  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant. 

To  this  the  next  return  of  the  post  brought  an  answer  from  the  king,  which  I  saw  not. 
But  the  account  that  was  sent  me  of  it  was :  the  king  took  notice  of  the  great  progress  he 
saw  the  princess  had  made  in  her  enquiries  after  those  matters :  the  king's  business  did  not 
allow  him  the  time  that  was  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  her  letter :  he  desired  she 
would  read  those  books  that  he  had  mentioned  to  her  in  his  former  letters,  and  some  others 
that  he  intended  to  send  her :  and,  if  she  desired  to  be  more  fully  satisfied,  he  proposed  to  her 
to  discourse  about  them  with  F.  Morgan,  an  English  Jesuit  then  at  the  Hague. 

I  have  set  down  very  minutely  every  particular  that  was  in  those  letters,  and  very  nearly 
in  the  same  words.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  persons  of  this  quality  seldom  enter  into  such 
a  discussion.    The  king^s  letter  contained  a  studied  account  of  the  change  of  his  religion, 
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which  he  had  repeated  often :  and  it  was  perhaps  prepared  for  him  by  some  others.  There 
were  some  things  in  it,  which,  if  he  had  made  a  little  more  reflection  on  them,  it  may  be 
supposed  he  would  not  have  mentioned.  The  course  of  his  own  life  was  not  so  strict,  as  to 
make  it  likely  that  the  good  liyes  of  some  papists  had  made  such  impressions  upon  him.  The 
easy  absolutions  that  are  granted  in  that  church,  are  a  much  juster  prejudice  in  this  respect 
agunst  it,  than  the  good  lives  of  a  few  can  be  supposed  to  be  an  argument  for  it.  The 
adorning  their  churches  was  a  reflection  that  did  no  great  honour  to  him  that  made  it.  The 
severities  used  by  the  church  of  England  against  the  dissenters,  were  urged  with  a  very  ill 
grace  by  one  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  has  delighted  herself  so  often  by  being,  as  it  were, 
bathed  with  the  blood  of  those  they  call  heretics :  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  respect  that  a 
daughter  paid  her  father,  here  greater  advantages  might  have  been  taken.  I  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  princess's  good  understanding,  and  of  her  knowledge  in  those  matters,  before  I 
saw  this  letter :  but  this  surprised  me.  It  gave  me  an  astonishing  joy,  to  see  so  young  a 
person,  all  of  the  sudden,  without  consulting  any  one  person,  to  be  able  to  write  so  solid  and 
learned  a  letter,  in  which  she  mixed  with  &e  respect  that  die  paid  a  father  so  great  a  firm- 
ness, that  by  it  she  cut  off  all  further  treaty.  And  her  repuleong  the  attack,  that  the  king 
made  upon  her,  with  so  much  resolution  and  force,  did  let  the  popish  party  see,  that  she 
understood  her  religion  as  well  as  she  loved  it. 

But  now  I  must  say  somewhat  of  myself :  after  I  had  stayed  a  year  in  Holland,  I  heard 
from  many  hands,  that  the  king  seemed  to  forget  his  own  greatness  when  he  spoke  of  me, 
which  he  took  occasion  to  do  very  often.  I  had  published  some  account  of  the  short  tour  I 
had  made,  in  several  letters ;  in  which  my  chief  design  was  to  expose  both  popery  and  tyranny. 
The  book  was  well  received,  and  was  much  read ;  and  it  raised  the  king's  displeasure  very 
high  *. 

My  continuing  at  the  Hague  made  him  conclude,  that  I  was  mana^g  designs  against 
him.  And  some  papers  in  single  sheets  came  out,  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  England, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  considerable  effect  on  those  who  read  them.  These  were  printed  in 
Holland ;  and  many  copies  of  them  were  sent  into  all  the  parts  of  England.  All  which 
inflamed  the  king  the  more  against  me ;  for  he  believed  they  were  written  by  me,  as  indeed 
most  of  them  were.  But  that  which  gave  the  crisis  to  the  king's  anger  was,  that  he  heard 
I  was  to  be  married  to  a  considerable  fortune  at  the  Hague.  So  a  project  was  fonncd  to 
break  this,  by  charging  me  with  high  treason  for  corresponding  with  lord  Argyle,  and  for 
conversing  with  some  that  were  outlawed  for  high  treason. 

The  king  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  in  his  name  to  his  advocate  in  Scotland,  to  prose- 
cute me  for  some  probable  thing  or  other ;  which  was  intended  only  to  make  a  noise,  not 
doubting  but  this  would  break  the  intended  marriage.  A  ship  coming  from  Scotland  the  day 
in  which  this  prosecution  was  ordered,  that  had  a  quick  passage,  brought  me  the  first  news 
of  it,  long  before  it  was  sent  to  D'Albeville.  So  I  petitioned  &e  States,  who  were  then  sit- 
ting, to  be  naturalized,  in  order  to  my  intended  marriage.  And  this  passed  of  course,  with- 
out the  least  difficulty ;  which  perhaps  might  have  been  made,  if  this  prosecution,  now  begun 
in  Scotland,  had  been  known.  Now  I  was  legally  under  the  protection  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land ;  yet  I  wrote  a  full  justification  of  myself,  as  to  all  particulars  laid  to  my  charge,  in 
some  letters  that  I  sent  to  the  earl  of  Middleton.  But  in  one  of  these  I  said,  that,  being  now 
naturalized  in  Holland,  my  allegiance  was,  during  my  stay  in  these  parts,  transferred  from 
his  majesty  to  the  States.  I  also  said,  in  another  letter,  that,  if  upon  my  non-appearance  a 
sentence  should  pass  against  me,  I  might  be  perhaps  forced  to  justify  m3rself^  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  ^are  that  I  had  in  aflairs  these  twenty  years  past ;  in  which  I  might  be  led 
to  mention  some  things,  that  I  was  afraid  would  displease  the  king ;  and  therefore  I  should 
be  sorry  if  I  were  driven  to  it. 

Now  the  court  thought  they  had  somewhat  against  me ;  for  they  knew  they  had  nothing 
before.  So  the  first  citation  was  let  fall,  and  a  new  one  was  ordered  on  these  two  accounts. 
It  was  pretended  to  be  high  treason  to  say  my  allegiance  was  now  transferred ;  and  it  was 
set  forth,  as  a  high  indignity  to  the  king,  to  threaten  him  with  writing  a  history  of  the  trans- 

*  Tlii*  wat  hU  **  TnTcls  through  France,  lulj,  Germany,  and  Switierland.^ 
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actions  passed  these  last  twenty  years.  The  first  of  these  stmck  at  a  great  point,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Every  man  that  was  naturalized  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  prince,  or  state,  that  naturalized  him.  And,  since  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  or  be 
under  a  double  allegiance,  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  allegiance,  at  least 
during  the  stay  in  the  country  where  one  is  so  naturalized. 

This  matter  was  kept  up  against  me  for  some  time,  the  court  delaying  proceeding  to  any 
sentence  for  several  months.  At  last  a  sentence  of  outlavny  was  given ;  and  upon  tliat 
Albeville  ssdd,  that,  if  the  States  would  not  deliver  me  up,  he  would  find  such  instruments 
as  should  seize  on  me,  and  carry  me  away  forcibly.  The  methods  he  named  of  doing  this 
were  very  ridiculous.  And  he  spoke  of  it  to  so  many  persons,  that  I  believe  his  design  was 
rather  to  frighten  me,  than  that  he  could  think  to  effect  them.  Many  overtures  were  made 
to  some  of  my  friends  in  London,  not  only  to  let  this  prosecution  fall,  but  to  promote  me,  if 
I  would  make  myself  capable  of  it.  I  entertained  none  of  these.  I  had  many  stories 
brought  me  of  the  discourses  among  some  of  the  brutal  Irish,  then  in  the  Dutch  service ; 
but,  I  thank  God,  I  was  not  moved  with  them.  I  resolved  to  go  on,  and  to  do  my  duty,  and 
to  do  what  service  I  could  to  the  public,  and  to  my  country ;  and  resigned  myself  up  entirely 
to  that  Providence  that  had  watched  over  me  to  that  time  with  an  indulgent  care,  and  had 
made  all  the  designs  of  my  enemies  against  me  turn  to  my  great  advantage. 

I  come  now  to  the  year  1688,  which  proved  memorable,  and  produced  an  extraordinary 
and  unheard-of  revolution.  The  year  in  this  century  made  all  people  reflect  on  the  same 
year  in  the  former  century,  in  which  the  power  of  Spain  received  so  great  a  check,  that  the 
decline  of  that  monarchy  began  then ;  and  England  was  saved  from  an  invasion,  that,  if  it 
had  succeeded  as  happily  as  it  was  well  laid,  must  have  ended  in  the  absolute  conquest,  and 
utter  ruin  of  the  nation.  Our  books  are  so  full  of  all  that  related  to  that  armada,  boasted 
to  be  invincible,  that  I  need  add  no  more  to  so  knovm  and  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  our  his- 
tory. A  new  eighty-eight  raised  new  expectations,  in  which  the  surprising  events  did  faa 
exceed  all  that  could  have  been  looked  for. 

I  begin  the  year  with  Albeville's  negotiation  after  his  coming  to  the  Hague.  He  had 
before  his  going  over  given  in  a  threatening  memorial  upon  the  business  of  Bantam,  that 
looked  like  a  prelude  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  for  he  demanded  a  present  answer,  since  the 
king  could  no  longer  bear  the  injustice  done  him  in  that  matter,  which  was  set  forth  in  very 
high  words.  He  sent  this  memorial  to  be  printed  at  Amsterdam,  before  he  had  communi- 
cated it  to  the  States.  The  chief  effect  that  this  had,  was,  that  the  actions  of  the  company 
did  sink  for  some  days.  But  they  rose  soon  again :  and  by  this  it  was  said,  that  Albeville 
himself  made  the  greatest  gain.  The  East-India  fleet  was  then  expected  home  every  day. 
So  the  merchants,  who  remembered  well  the  business  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  in  the  year  seventy- 
two,  did  apprehend  tliat  the  king  had  sent  a  fleet  to  intercept  them,  and  that  this  memorial 
was  intended  only  to  prepare  an  apology  for  that  breach,  when  it  should  happen;  but 
nothing  of  that  sort  followed  upon  it.  The  States  did  answer  this  memorial  vrith  another, 
that  was  firm,  but  more  decently  expressed :  by  their  last  treaty  with  England  it  was  pro- 
vided, that,  in  case  any  disputes  should  arise  between  the  merchants  of  either  side,  commis- 
sioners should  be  named  on  both  sides  to  hear  and  judge  the  matter :  the  king  had  not  yet 
named  any  of  his  side ;  so  that  the  delay  lay  at  his  door :  they  were  therefore  amazed  to  receive 
a  memorial  in  so  high  a  strain,  since  they  had  done  all  that  by  the  treaty  was  incumbent  on 
them.  Albeville,  after  this,  gave  in  another  memorial,  in  which  he  desired  them  to  send 
over  commissioners  for  ending  that  dispute.  But,  though  this  was  a  great  fall  from  the 
height  in  which  the  former  memorial  was  conceived,  yet  in  this  the  thing  was  so  ill  appre- 
hended, that  the  Dutch  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  king's  ministers  did  not  know  the 
treaty,  or  were  not  at  leisure  to  read  it ;  for,  according  to  the  treaty,  and  the  present  pos- 
ture of  that  business,  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  over  commissioners  to  the  Hague  to  judge 
of  that  affa,ir.  When  this  memorial  was  answered,  and  the  treaty  was  examined,  the  matter 
was  let  fall. 

Albeville's  next  negotiation  related  to  myself.  I  had  printed  a  paper  in  justification  of 
myself^  together  with  my  letters  to  the  earl  of  Middleton ;  and  he,  in  a  memorial,  complained 
of  two  passages  in  that  paper.    One  was,  that  I  said  it  was  yet  too  early  to  persecute  men 
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for  reKgion,  and  therefore  crimes  against  the  state  were  pretended  hj  my  enemies :  this,  he 
said,  did  insinuate,  that  the  king  did  in  time  intend  to  persecute  for  religion.  The  other  was, 
tiiat  I  had  put  in  it  an  intimation,  that  I  was  in  danger  by  some  of  the  Irish  papists.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  reflection  on  the  king,  who  hated  all  such  practices.  And  to  this  he  added, 
that  hy  the  laws  of  England  all  the  king's  subjects  were  bound  to  seize  on  any  person  that 
was  condemned  in  his  courts,  in  what  manner  soever  they  could :  and  therefore  he  desired, 
that  both  I,  and  the  pilnter  of  that  paper,  might  be  puni^ed.  But  now  upon  his  return  to 
the  Hague,  I  being  outlawed  by  that  time,  he  demanded,  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  article  of 
the  treaty  that  related  to  rebels  or  fugitives,  I  might  be  banished  the  Provinces.  And  to  this 
he  craved  once  and  again  a  speedy  answer. 

I  was  called  before  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Holland,  that  I  might  answer  the  two 
memorials  that  lay  before  them  relating  to  myself.  I  observed  the  difference  between  them. 
The  one  desired  that  the  States  would  punish  me,  which  did  acknowledge  me  to  be  their 
subject.  The  other,  in  contradiction  to  that,  laid  claim  to  me  as  the  king's  rebel.  As  to 
the  particulars  complained  of,  I  had  made  no  reflection  on  the  king ;  but  to  the  contrary.  I 
said,  my  enemies  found  it  was  not  yet  time  to  persecute  for  religion.  This  insinuated,  that 
the  king  could  not  be  brought  to  it ;  and  no  person  could  be  offended  with  this,  but  he  who 
thought  it  was  now  not  too  early  to  persecute.  As  to  that  of  the  danger  in  which  I  appre- 
hended myself  to  be  in,  I  had  now  more  reason  than  before  to  complain  of  it,  since  the 
envoy  had  so  publicly  affirmed,  that  every  one  of  the  king's  subjects  might  seize  on  any  one 
that  was  condemned,  in  what  manner  soever  they  could,  which  was  either  dead  or  alive.  I 
was  now  the  subject  of  the  States  of  Holland,  naturalized  in  order  to  a  marriage  among 
them,  as  they  all  knew ;  and  therefore  I  cliumed  their  protection.  So,  if  I  was  charged 
with  any  thing  that  was  not  according  to  law,  I  submitted  myself  to  their  justice.  I 
should  decline  no  trial,  nor  the  utmost  severity,  if  I  had  offended  in  any  thing.  As  for  the 
two  memorials  that  claimed  me  as  a  fugitive  and  a  rebel,  I  could  not  be  looked  on  as  a 
fugitive  from  Scotland.  It  was  now  fourteen  years  since  I  had  left  that  kingdom,  and  three 
since  I  came  out  of  England  with  the  king's  leave.  I  had  lived  a  year  in  the  Hague  openly ; 
and  nothing  was  laid  to  my  charge.  As  for  the  sentence  that  was  pretended  to  be  passed 
against  me,  I  could  say  nothing  to  it,  till  I  saw  a  copy  of  it. 

The  States  were  fully  satisfied  with  my  answers ;  and  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  drawn 
according  to  them.  They  also  ordered  their  ambassador  to  represent  to  the  king  that  he 
himself  knew  how  sacred  a  thing  naturalization  was.  The  faith  and  honour  of  every  state 
was  concerned  in  it.  I  had  been  naturalized  upon  marrying  one  of  their  subjects,  whidi  was 
the  justest  of  all  reasons.  If  the  king  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  justice  should  be 
done  in  their  courts.  The  king  took  the  matter  very  iU ;  and  said,  it  was  an  affront 
offered  him,  and  a  just  cause  of  war.  Yet,  after  much  passion,  he  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  make  war  upon  it ;  for  he  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  do  it.  But  he  knew  there 
were  designs  against  him,  to  make  war  on  him,  against  which  he  should  take  care  to  secure 
himself ;  and  he  should  be  on  his  guard.  The  ambassador  asked  him,  of  whom  he  meant 
that.  But  he  did  not  tliink  fit  to  explain  himself  further.  He  ordered  a  third  memorial  to 
be  put  in  against  me,  in  which  the  article  of  the  treaty  was  set  forth ;  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  answers  made  to  that  by  the  States :  but  it  was  insisted  on,  that,  since  tlie 
States  were  bound  not  to  give  sanctuary  to  fugitives  and  rebels,  they  ought  not  to  examine 
the  groimds  on  which  such  judgments  were  given,  but  were  bound  to  execute  the  treaty. 
Upon  this  it  was  observed,  that  the  words  in  treaties  ought  to  be  explained  according  to 
their  common  acceptation,  or  the  sense  given  them  in  the  civil  law,  and  not  according  to  any 
particular  forms  of  courts,  where  for  non-appearance  a  writ  of  outlawry,  or  rebellion,  might 
lie.  The  sense  of  the  word  rebel  in  common  use  was,  a  man  that  had  borne  arms,  or  had 
plotted  against  his  prince ;  and  a  fugitive  was  a  man  that  fled  from  justice.  The  heat  with 
which  the  king  seemed  inflamed  against  me,  carried  him  to  say,  and  do,  many  things  that 
were  very  little  to  his  honour. 

I  had  advertisements  sent  me  of  a  further  progress  in  liis  dengns  against  me.  He  had 
it  suggested  to  him,  that,  since  a  sentence  was  passed  against  me  for  non-appearance,  and 
the  States  refused  to  deliver  me  up,  he  might  order  private  persons  to  execute  the  sentence 
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as  tbey  could:  and  it  was  written  oyer  yery  podtiyely,  that  5,000/.  would  be  giyen  to 
any  one  that  should  murder  me.  A  gentleman  of  an  unblemished  reputation  wrote  me 
word,  that  he  himself  by  accident  saw  an  order  drawn  in  the  secretary's  ofGice,  but  not  yet 
signed,  for  3,000/.  to  a  blank  pereon  that  was  to  seize,  or  destroy,  me  *.  And  he  also 
affirmed,  that  prince  George  had  heard  of  the  same  thing,  and  had  desired  the  person  to 
whom  he  trusted  it  to  convey  the  notice  of  it  to  me :  and  my  author  was  employed  by 
that  person  to  send  the  notice  to  me.  The  king  asked  Jeffireys  what  he  might  do  again^ 
me  in  a  private  way,  now  that  he  could  not  get  me  into  his  hands.  Jefireys  answer^,  ho 
did  not  see  how  the  king  could  do  any  more  than  he  had  done.  He  told  this  to  Mr.  Kirk 
to  send  it  to  me ;  for  he  concluded  the  king  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  only 
wanted  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  the  law  to  justify  a  more  violent  method.  I  had  so  many 
different  advertisements  sent  me  of  this,  that  I  concluded  a  whisper  of  such  a  design  might 
have  been  set  about,  on  design  to  frighten  me  into  some  mean  submission,  or  into  silence  at 
least :  but  it  had  no  other  effect  on  me,  but  that  I  thought  fit  to  stay  more  within  doors, 
and  to  use  a  little  more  than  ordinary  caution.  I  thank  God,  I  was  very  little  concerned 
at  it.  I  resigned  up  my  life  very  freely  to  God.  I  knew  my  own  innocence,  and  the  root 
of  all  the  malice  that  was  against  me.  And  I  never  possessed  my  own  soul  in  a  more 
perfect  calm,  and  in  a  clearer  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  than  I  did  during  all  those  threatenings, 
and  the  apprehensions  that  others  were  in  concerning  me. 

Soon  after  this  a  letter  vmtten  by  Fagel,  ihe  pensioner  of  Holland,  was  printed ;  which 
leads  me  to  look  back  a  little  into  a  transaction  that  passed  the  former  year.  There  was 
one  Steward,  a  lawyer  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  of  as  great  ambition.  He  had 
given  over  the  practice  of  the  law,  because  all  that  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Scotland 
were  required  to  renounce  the  covenant,  which  he  would  not  do.  This  recommended  him  to 
the  confidence  of  that  whole  party.  They  had  made  great  use  of  him,  and  trusted  him 
entirely.  Penn  had  engaged  him,  who  had  been  long  considered  by  the  king,  as  the  chief 
manager  of  all  the  rebellions  and  plots  that  had  been  on  foot  these  twenty  years  past,  more 
particularly  of  Argyle's,  to  come  over :  and  he  undertook  that  he  should  not  only  be  received 
into  favour,  but  into  confidence.  He  came,  before  he  crossed  the  seas,  to  the  prince,  and 
promised  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  the  common  interests  of  religion  and  liberty. 
He  had  been  often  with  the  pensioner,  and  had  a  great  measure  of  his  confidence.  Upon  his 
coming  to  court,  he  was  caressed  to  a  degree  that  amazed  all  who  knew  him.  He  either 
believed  that  the  king  was  sincere  in  the  professions  he  made,  and  that  his  designs  went  no 
further  than  to  settle  a  full  liberty  of  conscience ;  or,  he  thought,  that  it  became  a  man  who 
had  been  so  long  in  disgrace,  not  to  shew  any  jealousies  at  fibrst,  when  the  king  was  so  gra- 
cious to  him.  He  undertook  to  do  aU  that  lay  in  his  power  to  advance  his  designs  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  represent  his  intentions  so  at  the  Hague,  as  might  incline  the  prince  to  a  better 
opinion  of  them. 

He  opened  all  this  in  several  letters  to  the  pensioner :  and  in  these  he  pressed  him  vehe- 
mently, in  the  king's  name,  and  by  his  direction,  to  persuade  the  prince  to  concur  with  tho 
king  in  procuring  the  laws  to  be  repealed.  He  laid  before  him  the  inconsiderable  number 
of  the  papists :  so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  much  firom  them.  He  also  enlarged 
on  the  severities  that  the  penal  laws  had  brought  on  the  dissenters.  The  king  was  resolved 
not  to  consent  to  the  repealing  them,  unless  the  tests  were  taken  away  with  them ;  so  that 
the  refusing  to  consent  to  this  might  at  another  time  bring  them  under  another  severe  pro- 
secution. Steward,  after  he  had  written  many  letters  to  this  purpose  without  receiving  any 
answers,  tried  if  he  could  serve  the  king  in  Scotland  with  more  success,  than  it  seemed  he 
was  likely  to  liave  at  the  Hague.  But  he  found  there,  that  his  old  friends  were  now  much 
alienated  from  him,  looking  on  him  as  a  person  entirely  giuned  by  the  court. 

The  pensioner  laid  all  his  letters  before  the  prince.  They  were  also  brought  to  me.  The 
prince  upon  this  thought,  that  a  full  answer  made  by  Fagel,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it 
might  be  published  as  a  declaration  of  his  intentions,  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  many 

*  Bnnet*!  isfonxiaQt  ivu  lord  Onorj,  afterwards  duke  of  Ormond.— -Bonet*!  Life  by  his  Son. 
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respects ;  chiefly  in  popish  courts,  that  were  on  civil  accounts  inclined  to  an  alliance  against 
France,  but  were  now  possessed  with  an  opinion  of  the  prince,  and  of  his  party  in  England, 
as  designing  nothing  but  the  ruin  and  extirpation  of  aU  the  papists  in  those  kingdoms.  So 
the  pensioner  wrote  a  long  answer  to  Steward,  which  was  put  in  English  by  me. 

He  began  it  with  great  assurances  of  the  prince  and  princess's  duty  to  the  king.  They 
were  both  of  them  much  against  all  persecution  on  the  account  of  religion.  They  freely  con- 
sented to  the  covering  papists  from  the  severities  of  the  laws  made  against  them  on  the 
account  of  their  religion,  and  also  that  they  might  have  the  free  exercise  of  it  in  private. 
They  also  consented  to  grant  a  full  liberty  to  dissenters ;  but  they  could  not  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  that  tended  only  to  the  securing  the  protestant  religion ;  such  as  those 
concerning  the  tests,  which  imported  no  punishment,  but  only  an  incapacity  of  being  in 
public  employments,  which  could  not  be  complained  of  as  great  severities*  This  was  a 
caution  observed  in  all  nations,  and  was  now  necessary,  both  for  securing  the  public  peace 
and  the  established  religion.  If  the  numbers  of  the  papists  were  so  smaJl  as  to  make  them 
inconsiderable,  then  it  was  not  reasonable  to  make  such  a  change  for  the  sake  of  a  few ;  and 
if  those  few,  that  pretended  to  public  employments,  would  do  all  their  own  party  so  great  a 
prejudice,  as  not  to  suffer  the  king  to  be  content  with  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  unless 
they  could  get  into  the  offices  of  trust,  then  their  ambition  was  only  to  be  blamed,  if  the 
offers  now  made  were  not  accepted.  The  matter  was  very  strongly  argued  through  the 
whole  letter ;  and  the  prince  and  princess's  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion  was  set  out  in 
terms,  that  could  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  king.  The  letter  was  carried  by  Steward  to 
the  king,  and  was  brought  by  him  into  the  cabinet  council ;  but  nothing  followed  then  upon  it. 
The  king  ordered  Steward  to  write  back,  that  he  would  either  have  all,  or  nothing.  All  the 
lay-papists  of  EIngland,  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  pressed  earnestly 
that  the  king  would  accept  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws ;  whidi  was  ofPered,  and  would 
have  made  them  both  easy  and  safe  for  the  future.  The  emperor  was  fully  satisfied  with 
what  was  offered ;  and  promised  to  use  his  interest  at  Rome,  to  get  the  pope  to  write  to  the 
king  to  accept  of  this,  as  a  step  to  the  other :  but  I  could  not  learn  whether  he  did  it,  or 
not.  If  he  did,  it  had  no  effect.  The  king  was  in  aU  points  governed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  French  ambassador. 

Father  Petre,  as  he  had  been  long  in  the  confidence,  was  now  brought  to  the  council  board, 
and  made  a  privy  councillor :  and  it  was  given  out  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  get  a  car- 
dinal's cap  for  him,  and  to  make  him  archbishop  of  York.  The  pope  was  still  firm  to  his 
resolution  against  it :  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  king  would  conquer  it,  if  not  in  the  present, 
yet  at  furthest  in  the  next  pontificate.  The  king  resolved  at  the  same  time  not  to  disgust 
the  secular  priests :  so  bishop  Leybum,  whom  cardinal  Howard  had  sent  over  with  the  epis- 
copal character,  was  made  much  use  of  in  appearance,  though  he  had  no  great  share  in  the 
counsels.  There  was  a  faction  formed  between  the  seculars  and  the  Jesuits,  which  was  some- 
times near  breaking  out  into  an  open  rupture.  But  the  king  was  so  partial  to  the  Jesuits, 
that  the  others  found  they  were  not  on  equal  terms  with  them.  There  were  three  other 
bishops  consecrated  for  England.  And  these  four  were  ordered  to  make  a  progress  and  cir- 
cuit over  England,  confirming,  and  doing  other  episcopal  offices,  in  aU  the  parts  of  England. 
Great  numbers  gathered  about  them,  wheresoever  they  went. 

The  Jesuits  thought  all  was  sure,  and  that  their  scheme  was  so  well  laid  that  it  could  not 
miscarry ;  and  they  had  so  possessed  that  contemptible  tool  of  theirs,  Albeville,  with  this, 
that  he  seemed  upon  his  return  to  the  Hague  to  be  so  sanguine,that  he  did  not  stick  to  speak 
out,  what  a  wiser  man  would  have  suppressed  though  he  had  believed  it.  One  day,  when  the 
prince  was  speaking  of  the  promises  the  king  had  made,  and  the  oath  that  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  the  established  church,  he,  instead  of  pretending  that  the  king  still 
kept  his  word,  said,  upon  some  oocarions  princes  must  forget  their  promises.  And,  when  the 
prince  said,  that  the  king  ought  to  have  more  regard  to  the  church  of  England,  which  was 
the  main  body  of  the  nation,  Albeville  answered,  that  the  body  which  he  called  the  church 
of  England  would  not  have  a  being  two  years  to  an  end.  Thus  he  spoke  out  the  designs  of 
the  court,  both  too  early  and  too  openly ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  behaved  himself  in  all 
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other  respects  so  poorly,  thai  he  became  the  jest  of  the  Hagne.  The  foreign  miiiisters, 
M.  d'Avaux,  the  French  ambassador,  not  excepted,  did  not  know  how  to  excuse,  or  bear 
with,  his  weakness,  which  appeared  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  companies. 

What  he  wrote  to  England  upon  his  first  audiences  was  not  known ;  but  it  was  soon  after 
spread  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  very  artificially  and  with  much  industry,  that  the  prince 
and  princess  had  now  consented  to  tiie  repeal  of  the  tests,  as  well  as  of  the  penal  laws. 
This  was  written  over  by  many  hands  to  the  Hague.  The  prince,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
that  might  follow  on  such  reports,  gaye  orders  to  print  the  pensionei^s  letter  to  Steward ; 
which  was  sent  to  all  the  parts  of  England,  and  was  reoeiyed  with  an  universal  joy.  The 
dissenters  saw  themselves  now  safe  in  his  intentions  towards  them.  The  church  party  was 
confirmed  in  their  zeal  for  maintaining  the  tests.  And  the  lay  papists  seemed  likewise  to 
be  80  well  pleased  with  it,  that  they  complained  of  those  ambitious  priests,  and  hungry 
courtiers,  who  were  resolved,  rather  than  lay  down  their  aspirings  and  other  projects,  to 
leave  them  still  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  laws,  though  a  freedom  from  these  was  now 
ofiered  to  them.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  judge,  whether  this  was  sincerely  meant  by  them, 
or  if  it  was  only  a  popular  art,  to  recommend  themselves  under  such  a  moderate  appearance. 
The  court  saw  the  hurt  that  this  letter  did  them.  At  first  they  hoped  to  have  stifled  it  by 
calling  it  an  imposture.  But  when  they  were  driven  from  that,  the  king  began  to  speak 
severely  and  indecently  of  the  prince,  not  only  to  all  about  him,  but  even  to  foreign  ministers : 
and  resolved  to  put  such  marks  of  his  indignation  upon  him,  as  should  let  aU  &e  world  see 
how  deep  it  was. 

There  were  six  regiments  of  the  kin^s  subjects,  three  English  and  three  Scotch,  in  the 
service  of  the  States.  Some  of  them  were  old  regiments,  that  had  continued  in  their  service 
during  the  two  wars  in  the  late  king's  reign.  Others  were  raised  since  the  peace  in  seventy- 
three.  But  these  came  not  into  their  service  under  any  capitulation,  that  had  reserved  an 
authority  to  the  king  to  call  for  them  at  his  pleasure.  When  Argyle  and  Monmouth  made 
their  invasion,  the  king  desired  that  the  States  would  lend  them  to  him.  Some  of  the  towns 
of  Holland  were  so  jealous  of  the  king,  and  wished  Monmouth's  success  so  much,  that  the 
prince  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  States  to  send  them  over.  There 
was  no  distinction  made  among  them  between  papists  and  protestants,  according  to  a  maxim 
of  the  States  with  relation  to  their  armies :  so  there  were  several  papists  in  those  regiments. 
And  the  king  had  showed  such  particular  kindness  to  these,  while  they  were  in  England, 
that  at  their  return  they  formed  a  faction  which  was  breeding  great  distractions  among  them. 
This  was  very  uneasy  to  the  prince,  who  began  to  see  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  those  bodies,  if  things  should  be  carried  to  a  rupture  between  the  king  and  him :  and  yet 
he  did  not  know  how  he  could  trust  them,  while  such  officers  were  in  command.  He  did 
no  see  neither  how  he  could  get  rid  of  them  well.  But  the  king  helped  him  out  of  that 
difficulty :  he  wrote  to  the  S^tes,  that  he  had  occasion  for  the  six  regiments  of  his  subjects 
that  were  in  their  service,  and  desired  that  they  should  be  sent  over  to  him. 

This  demand  was  made  all  of  the  sudden,  without  any  previous  application  to  any  of  the 
States,  to  dispose  them  to  grant  it,  or  to  many  of  the  officers  to  persuade  them  to  ask  their 
conge  to  go  over.  The  States  pretended  the  regiments  were  theirs :  they  had  paid  levy 
money  for  them,  and  had  them  under  no  capitulation :  so  they  excused  themselves,  that  they 
could  not  part  with  them.  But  they  gave  orders,  that  all  the  officers  that  should  ask  their 
conge,  should  have  it.  Thirty,  or  forty,  came  and  asked,  and  had  their  cong^.  So  now  the 
prince  was  delivered  from  some  troublesome  men  by  this  management  of  the  king^s.  Upon 
that,  these  bodies  were  so  modelled,  that  the  prince  knew  that  he  might  depend  entirely 
on  them  :  and  he  was  no  more  disturbed  by  those  insolent  officers,  who  had  for  some  years 
behaved  themselves  rather  as  enemies,  than  as  persons  in  the  States'  pay. 

The  discourse  of  a  parliament  was  often  taken  up,  and  as  often  let  fall :  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  judge  in  what  such  fluctuating  counsels  would  end.  Father  Pctre  had  gained  such 
an  ascendant,  that  he  was  conadered  as  the  first  minister  of  state.  The  nuncio  had  moved 
the  king  to  interpose,  and  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  France. 
But  he  answered,  that,  since  the  pope  would  not  gratify  him  in  the  promotion  of  father 
Petre,  he  would  leave  him  to  free  himself  of  the  trouble,  into  which  he  had  involved  himself 
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the  best  way  he  could.  And  our  court  reckoned,  that  as  soon  as  the  pope  felt  himself 
pressed,  he  would  fly  to  the  king  for  protection,  and  grant  him  ererything  that  he  asked  of 
him  in  order  to  obtidn  it.  That  Jesuit  gave  daily  new  proo&  of  a  weak  and  ill-gOYemed 
passion,  and  discovered  all  the  ill  qualities  of  one,  that  seemed  raised  up  to  be  the  common 
incendiary,  and  to  drive  the  king  and  his  party  to  the  precipice. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  king  though  fit  to  renew  the  declaration  that  he  had  set  out 
the  former  year  for  liberty  of  conscience,  with  an  addition,  declaring  that  he  would  adhere 
firmly  to  it,  and  that  he  would  put  none  in  any  public  employments,  but  such  as  would 
concur  with  him  in  maintaining  it.  He  also  promised,  that  he  would  hold  a  parliament  in 
the  November  following.  This  promise  of  a  parliament  so  long  beforehand  was  somewhat 
extraordinary.  Both  father  Petre,  and  Penn,  engaged  the  king  to  it,  but  with  a  different 
prospect.  Penn,  and  all  the  tools  who  were  employed  by  him,  had  still  some  hopes  of  car- 
rying a  parliament  to  agree  with  the  king,  if  too  much  time  was  not  lost :  whereas  the 
delaying  a  parliament  raised  jealousies,  as  if  none  were  intended,  but  that  it  was  only  talked 
of  to  amuse  the  nation  till  other  designs  were  ripe. 

On  the  other  hand,  fiither  Petre  and  his  cabal  saw  that  the  king  was  kept  off  from  many 
things  that  they  proposed,  with  the  expectation  of  the  concurrence  of  a  parliament :  and  the 
fear  of  giving  new  disgusts,  which  might  obstruct  that,  had  begotten  a  caution  that  was 
very  uneasy  to  them.  They  thought  that  much  time  was  already  lost,  and  that  they  made 
but  a  small  progress.  They  began  to  apprehend  that  the  regulators,  who  were  still  feeding 
them  with  hopes,  and  were  askmg  more  time,  and  more  money,  did  intend  only  to  amuse 
them,  and  to  wear  out  the  business  into  more  length,  and  to  keep  themselves  the  longer  in 
credit  and  in  pay ;  but  that  they  did  not  in  their  hearts  wish  well  to  the  main  design,  and 
therefore  acted  but  an  insincere  part  with  the  king.  Therefore  they  resolved  to  put  that 
matter  to  the  last  trial,  reckoning  that,  if  the  king  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  anything  in 
a  parliamentary  way,  he  might  be  more  easily  carried  to  extreme  and  violent  methods. 

The  king  was  not  satisfied  with  the  publishing  his  declaration :  but  he  resolved  to  oblige 
the  clergy  to  read  it  in  all  their  churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service.  And  now  it  appeared 
what  bad  effects  were  likely  to  follow  on  that  officious  motion  that  Sancroft  had  made,  for 
obliging  the  clergy  to  read  the  declaration  that  king  Charles  set  out  in  the  year  1681,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parliament.  An  order  passed  in  council,  requiring  the  bishops 
to  send  copies  of  the  declaration  to  all  their  clergy,  and  to  order  them  to  read  it  on  two 
several  Sundays  in  time  of  divine  service. 

This  put  the  clergy  under  great  difficulties.  And  they  were  at  first  much  divided  about 
it.  Even  many  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  them  were  under  some  distraction  of  thought. 
They  had  many  meetings,  and  argued  the  point  long  among  themselves,  in  and  about 
London.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  said,  that  if  they  refused  to  read  it,  the  king  would  proceed 
against  them  for  disobedience.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  run  so  great  a  hazard  upon 
such  a  point,  that  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  consequences  that  might  follow  on  a 
breach.  Their  reading  it  did  not  import  their  approving  it.  But  was  only  a  publication  of 
an  act  of  their  king's.  So  it  was  proposed,  to  save  the  whole,  by  making  some  declaration, 
that  their  reading  it  was  a  mere  act  of  obedience,  and  did  not  import  any  assent  and  appro- 
bation of  theirs.  Others  thought,  that  the  publishing  this  in  such  manner  was  only  imposed 
on  them,  to  make  them  odious  and  contemptible  to  the  whole  nation,  for  reading  that  which 
¥ras  intended  for  their  ruin.  If  they  carried  their  compliance  so  far,  that  might  provoke  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  carry  theirs  much  further.  If  they  once  yielded  the  point,  that  they 
were  bound  to  read  every  declaration,  with  this  salvo  that  it  did  not  import  their  approving 
it,  they  would  be  then  bound  to  read  everything  that  should  be  sent  to  them :  the  king 
might  make  declarations  in  favour  of  all  the  points  of  popery,  and  require  them  to  read  them : 
and  they  could  not  see  where  they  must  make  their  stops,  if  they  did  it  not  now.  So  it 
seemed  necessary  to  fix  on  this,  as  a  rule,  that  they  ought  to  publish  nothing  in  time 
divine  service  but  that  which  they  approved  o£  The  point  at  present  was  not  whether 
toleration  was  a  lawful,  or  an  expedient,  thing.  Hie  declaration  was  founded  on  the  chum 
of  a  dispensing  power,  which  the  king  did  now  assume,  that  tended  to  the  total  subversioii 
of  the  government,  and  the  making  it  arbitrary ;  whereas,  by  the  constitution,  it  was  a  \eg^ 
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adminifliration.  It  also  allowed  such  an  infimte  liberty,  with  the  suspension  of  all  penal 
laws,  and  that  without  any  limitation,  that  paganism  itself  might  be  now  publicly  professed. 
It  was  Tisible,  that  the  design  in  imposing  the  reading  of  it  on  them  was  only  to  make  them 
ridiculous,  and  to  make  them  contribute  to  their  own  ruin.  As  for  the  danger  that  they 
might  incur,  they  saw  their  ruin  was  resolyed  on  *  and  nothing  they  could  do  was  likely  to 
prevent  it,  unless  they  would  basely  sacrifice  their  religion  to  their  worldly  interests.  It 
would  be  perhaps  a  year  sooner,  or  later,  by  any  other  management :  it  was  therefore  fit,  that 
they  should  prepare  themselTes  for  sufiBring ;  and  not  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  doing  that, 
which  would  draw  on  them  the  hatred  of  their  firiends,  and  the  scorn  of  their  enemies. 

These  reasons  prevailed :  and  they  resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration.  They  saw  of  what 
importance  it  was  that  they  should  be  unanimous  in  this.  Nothing  coidd  be  of  more  fatal 
consequence  than  their  being  divided  in  their  practice.  For,  if  any  considerable  body  of  the 
clergy,  such  as  could  carry  the  name  of  the  church  of  England,  could  have  been  prevailed  on 
to  give  obedience,  and  only  some  number,  how  valuable  soever  the  men  might  be,  should 
reftise  to  obey ;  then  the  court  might  still  pretend  that  they  would  maintain  the  church  of 
England,  and  single-  out  all  those  who  had  not  given  obedience,  and  fall  on  them,  and  so 
break  the  church  within  itself  upon  this  point,  and  then  destroy  the  one  half  by  the  means 
of  the  rest.  The  most  emin^at  were  resolved  not  to  obey :  and  those  who  might  be  prevailed 
on  to  comply  would  by  that  means  fall  under  such  contempt,  that  they  could  not  have  the 
credit  or  strength  to  support  the  established  reli^on.  The  court  depended  upon  this,  that 
the  greater  part  would  obey :  and  so  they  would  be  furnished  with  a  point  of  state,  to  give  a 
colour  for  turning  out  the  disobedient,  who  were  likely  to  be  the  men  that  stood  most  in 
their  way,  and  crossed  their  designs  most,  both  with  their  learning  and  credit. 

Those  few  bishops  that  were  engaged  in  the  derign  of  betraying  the  church,  were  persuaded 
that  this  would  be  the  event  of  the  matter :  and  they  possessed  the  king  with  the  hope  of  it 
so  positively,  that  he  seemed  to  depend  upon  it.  The  correspondence  over  England  was 
managed  with  that  secrecy,  that  these  resolutions  were  so  communicated  to  the  clergy  in 
the  country,  that  they  were  generally  engaged  to  agree  in  thdr  conduct,  before  the  court  came 
to  apprehend  that  they  would  be  so  unanimous,  as  it  proved  in  conclusion  that  they  were. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sancroft,  resolved  upon  this  occasion  to  act  suitably  to  his 
post  and  character.  He  wrote  round  his  province,  and  derired  that  such  of  the  bishops  as 
were  able  would  come  up  and  consult  together  in  a  matter  of  this  great  concern :  and  he 
asked  the  opinion  of  those  whom  their  age  and  infirmities  disabled  from  taking  the  journey. 
He  found  that  eighteen  of  the  bishops,  and  the  main  body  of  the  clergy,  concurred  in  the 
resolution  against  reading  the  declaration.  So  he,  with  six  of  the  bishops  that  came  up  to 
London,  resolved,  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  the  reasons  that  determined 
them  not  to  obey  the  order  of  council  that  had  been  sent  them :  this  flowed  from  no  want  of 
respect  to  his  majest/s  authority,  nor  from  any  unwillingness  to  let  favour  be  shown  to 
dissenters ;  in  relation  to  whom  they  were  willing  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  should  be 
thought  fit  when  that  matter  should  be  considered  and  settled  in  parliament  and  convocation : 
but,  this  declaration  being  founded  on  such  a  dispensing  power  as  had  been  often  declared 
illegal  in  parliament,  bol£  in  the  year  1662  and  in  the  year  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
his  own  reign,  and  was  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence  to  the  whole  nation,  both  in  church 
and  state,  they  could  not  in  prudence,  honour,  and  conscience,  make  themselves  so  far  parties 
to  it,  as  the  publication  of  it  once  and  again  in  Qod's  house,  and  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
must  amount  to. 

The  archbishop  was  then  in  an  iU  state  of  health.  So  he  sent  over  the  ax  bishops  with 
the  petition  to  the  king,  signed  by  himself  and  the  rest.  The  king  was  much  surprised  with 
this,  being  flattered  and  deceived  by  his  spies.  Oartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  possessed 
with  a  story  that  was  too  easily  believed  by  him,  and  was  by  him  carried  to  the  king,  who 
was  very  apt  to  believe  everything  that  suited  with  his  own  desigzis.  The  story  was,  that 
the  bishops  intended,  by  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  let  him  understand  that  orders  of  this  kind 
used  to  be  addressed  to  their  chancellors,  but  not  to  themselves ;  and  to  pray  him  to  continue 
that  method :  and  that  by  this  means  they  hoped  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty.  This  was 
very  acceptable  to  the  court,  and  procured  the  bishops  a  quick  admittance.     And  they  had 
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proceeded  so  carefully  that  nothing  concerted  among  them  had  broken  out ;  for  they  had 
been  very  secret  and  cautious.  The  king,  when  he  heard  their  petition,  and  saw  his  mistake, 
spoke  roughly  to  them.  He  said,  he  was  their  king,  and  he  would  be  obeyed :  and  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  disobey  him.  The  six  bishops,  were  St.  Asaph,  Ely, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough,  Chichester,  and  Bristol.  The  answer  they  made  the  king 
was  in  these  words :  "  The  will  of  Grod  be  done.'*'*  And  they  came  from  the  court  in  a  sort 
of  triumph.  Now  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  The  king  was  engaged  on  his  part,  as 
the  bishops  were  on  theirs.  So  all  people  looked  on  with  great  expectations,  reckoning  that 
upon  the  issue  of  this  business  a  great  decision  would  be  made,  both  of  the  designs  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

The  king  consulted  for  some  days  with  all  that  were  now  employed  by  him,  what  he 
should  do  upon  this  emergent ;  and  talked  with  people  of  all  persuasions.  Lob,  an  eminent 
man  among  the  dissenters,  who  was  entirely  gained  to  the  court,  advised  the  king  to  send 
the  bishops  to  the  Tower.  Father  Petre  seemed  now  as  one  transported  with  joy :  for  he 
thought  the  king  was  engaged  to  break  with  the  church  of  Ekigland.  And  it  was  reported 
that  he  broke  out  into  that  indecent  expression  upon  it,  that  they  should  be  made  to  eat 
their  own  dung.  The  king  was  long  in  doubt.  Some  of  the  popish  nobility  pressed  him 
earnestly  to  let  the  matter  fall :  for  now  it  appeared,  that  the  body  of  the  clergy  were 
resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration.  Those  who  did  obey  were  few  and  inconsiderable. 
Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  above  two  hundred  all  Elngland  over : 
and  of  these  some  read  it  the  first  Sunday,  but  changed  thdr  minds  before  the  second ; 
others  declared  in  their  sermons,  that  though  they  obeyed  the  order,  they  did  not  approve  of 
the  declaration :  and  one,  more  pleasantly  than  gravely,  told  his  people  that,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  read  it,  they  were  not  obliged  to  hear  it ;  and  he  stopped  till  they  all  went  out, 
and  then  he  read  it  to  the  waUs.  In  many  places,  as  soon  as  the  minister  b^;an  to  read  it, 
all  the  people  rose  and  went  out*. 

The  king  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  ihose  that  did  obey  his  order.  Parker,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  died  about  this  time.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the  tests  full  of  petulant  scur- 
rility, of  which  I  shall  only  give  one  instance.  He  had  reflected  much  on  the  whole  popish 
plot,  and  on  Oates's  evidence :  and  upon  that  he  called  the  test,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Oatesian  villany.  He  treated  the  parliament,  that  enacted  the  tests,  with  a  scorn  that  no 
popish  writer  had  yet  ventured  on :  and  he  said  much  to  excuse  transubstantiation,  and  to  free 
the  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of  idolatry.  This  raised  such  a  disgust  at  him,  even  in 
those  that  had  been  formerly  but  too  much  influenced  by  him,  that,  when  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that,  he  sunk  upon  it.  I  was  desired  to  answer  his  book  with  the  severity  that  he 
deserved :  and  I  did  it  with  an  acrimony  of  style,  that  nothing  but  such  a  time,  and  such  a 
man,  could  in  any  sort  excuse.  It  was  said,  the  king  sent  him  my  papers,  hearing  that 
nobody  else  durst  put  them  in  his  hands,  hoping  that  it  would  raise  his  indignation,  and 
engage  him  to  answer  them.  One  Hall,  a  conformist  in  London,  who  was  looked  on  as  half 
a  presbyterian,  yet,  because  he  read  the  declaration,  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford.  One  of 
the  popish  bishops  was  upon  the  king's  mandamus  chosen,  by  the  ill^al  fellows  of  Magda- 
len's college,  their  president.  The  sense  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  had  appeared 
so  signally  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  visible,  that  the  king  had  not  only  the  seven  peti- 
tioning bishops  to  deal  with,  but  the  body  of  the  whole  nation,  both  clergy  and  laity. 

The  violent  advices  of  father  Petre,  and  the  Jesuit  party,  were  so  fatally  suited  to  the 
king^s  own  temper  and  passion,  that  they  prevailed  over  the  wiser  counsels  of  almost  all  that 
were  advised  with.  But  the  king,  before  he  would  bring  the  matter  to  the  council,  secretly 
engaged  all  the  privy  councillors  to  concur  with  him  :  and,  after  a  fortnight's  consultation, 
the  bishops  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  council.  The  petition  was  offered  to  them ;  and 
they  were  asked  if  they  owned  it  to  be  their  petition.    They  answered,  it  seemed  they  were 

*  Tlte  oarl  of  Dftrtmouth  says  be  wm  then  at  West,  none  left  bat  a  few  prebendaries  in  tbeir  stalls,  the  cho- 

minster  school.     As  soon  as  bishop  Sprat,  who  was  then  listers,  and  Westminster  scholars.  The  bishop  conld  hardly 

dean,  gave  order  for  the  declaration  being  read,  there  was  hold  the  proclamation  for  trembling,  and  erery  one  looked 

so  great  a  murmar  and  noise  in  the  Abbey,  that  no  one  nnder  a  stiai^  oonstematiim.— 49zford  edition  of  thb 

could  hear  him ;  but,  before  he  had  finished,  there  wu  work. 
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to  be  proceeded  against  upon  that  account ;  so  they  hoped  the  king  would  not  press  them  to 
a  confession,  and  then  make  use  of  it  against  them  :  alter  thej  had  offered  this,  they  owned 
the  petition.  They  were  next  charged  with  the  publication  of  it ;  for  it  was  then  printed. 
But  they  absolutely  denied  that  was  done  by  their  means.  The  archbishop  had  written  the 
petition  all  in  his  own  hand,  without  employing  any  person  to  copy  it  out :  and  though 
there  was  one  draught  written  of  the  petition,  as  it  was  agreed  on,  from  which  he  had  written 
out  the  original  which  they  had  all  signed,  yet  he  had  kept  that  still  in  his  own  possession, 
and  had  never  shown  it  to  any  person :  so  it  was  not  published  by  them  :  that  must  have 
been  done  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  king  had  shown  it. 

They  were  in  the  next  place  required  to  enter  into  bonds,  to  appear  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and  answer  to  an  information  of  misdemeanor.  They  excepted  to  this ;  and  said, 
that  by  their  peerage  they  were  not  bound  to  do  it.  Upon  their  insisting  on  this,  they  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  by  a  warrant  dgned  by  the  whole  board,  except  father  Potre,  who  was 
passed  over  by  the  king^s  order.  This  set  the  whole  city  into  the  highest  fermentation  that 
was  eyer  known  in  memory  of  man.  The  bishops  were  sent  by  water  to  the  Tower :  and 
all  along  as  they  passed  the  banks  of  the  riyer  were  full  of  people,  who  kneeled  down  and 
asked  their  blessing,  and  with  loud  shouts  expressed  their  good  wishes  for  them,  and  their 
concern  in  their  preservation.  The  soldiers,  and  other  officers  in  the  Tower,  did  the  same. 
An  universal  consternation  appeared  in  all  people's  looks.  But  the  king  was  not  moved 
with  all  this.  And,  though  two  days  after,  upon  the  queen's  pretended  delivery,  the  king 
had  a  fair  occarion  te  have  granted  a  general  pardon,  to  celebrate  the  joy  of  that  birth  (and 
it  was  given  out  by  those  papiste  that  had  always  affected  to  pass  for  moderate  men,  that 
they  had  all  pressed  this  vehemently),  the  king  was  inflexible :  he  said,  his  authority  would 
become  cont^ptible,  if  he  sufiered  such  an  a£&ont  te  pass  unpunished. 

A  week  after  their  commitment,  they  were  brought  upon  a  habeas  corpus  to  the  king^s 
bench  bar,  where  their  counsel  offered  to  make  it  appear  to  be  an  illegal  commitment :  but 
the  court  allowed  it  good  in  law.  They  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  for  small  sums, 
to  answer  to  the  information  that  day  fortnight. 

The  bishops  were  discharged  of  their  imprisonment :  and  people  of  all  sorts  ran  to  visit 
them  as  confessors,  one  company  going  in  as  another  went  out.  The  appearance  in  West- 
minster-hall was  very  solemn :  about  thirty  of  the  nobility  accompanying  them.  All  the 
streete  were  fall  of  shoutings  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  with  bonfires  at  night. 

When  the  day  fixed  for  their  trial  came,  there  was  a  vast  concourse.  Westminster-hall, 
and  all  the  places  about,  were  full  of  people,  who  were  strangely  affected  with  the  matter. 
Even  the  army,  that  was  then  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  showed  such  a  disposition  to 
mutiny,  that  it  gave  the  king  no  small  uneasiness.  The  trial  came  on,  which  was  chiisfly 
managed  against  the  bishops  by  sir  William  Williams.  He  had  been  speaker  in  two 
successive  parliaments,  and  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  exclusion  :  and  he  had  continued 
many  years  a  bold  pleader  in  all  causes  against  the  court  :  but  he  was  a  corrupt  and  vicious 
man,  who  had  no  principles,  but  followed  his  own  intereste.  Sawyer,  the  attorney-general, 
who  had  for  many  years  served  ths  ends  of  the  court  in  a  most  abject  and  obsequious  manner, 
would  not  support  the  dispensing  power :  so  he  was  turned  out,  Powis  being  advanced  to  be 
attomey-genend :  and  Williams  was  made  solicitor-general.  Powis  acted  his  part  in  this 
trial  as  fairly  as  his  post  could  admit  of.  But  Williams  took  very  indecent  liberties.  And 
he  >  had  great  advantages  over  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who  were  among  the  bishops'  counsel, 
by  reflecting  on  the  precedente  and  proceedings  during  their  being  the  king's  counseL  The 
king's  counsel  could  not  have  fiill  proof  that  the  bishops'  hands  were  truly  theirs,  and  were 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  confession  they  had  made  at  the  council  board :  which  was 
thought  very  dishonourable,  since  they  had  made  that  confession  in  confidence,  trusting  to 
the  king's  honour,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  any  promise  was  made,  that  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  that  confession.  No  proof  was  brought  of  their  publishing  it,  which  was 
the -main  point.  The  presenting  it  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  their  owning  it  to  be  their 
petition,  when  it  was  put  to  them  at  the  council  board,  was  all  that  the  king's  coimsel  could 
offer  for  proof  of  this ;  which  was  an  apparent  strain,  in  which  even  those  judges  that  were 
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the  snreflt  to  the  court,  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied.    It  was  mach  urged  against  them,  that 
this  petition  was  a  libel,  tending  to  the  defjianing  the  kingf s  goyemment. 

But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  they  having  received  an  order,  to  which  ihey  found  they 
could  not  give  obedience,  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  them,  as  bishops  and  as  subjects,  to 
lay  before  the  king  their  reasons  for  it :  all  subjects  had  a  right  to  petition  the  king :  they, 
as  peers,  were  of  his  great  council,  and  so  had  yet  a  better  claim  to  that :  and  tluit  more 
particularly  in  matters  of  religion ;  for  the  act  of  uniformity  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  had 
required  them  under  a  curse  to  look  carefully  after  those  matters ;  the  dispensing  power  had 
been  often  brought  into  debate  in  parliament,  and  was  always  voted  to  be  against  law :  and 
the  late  king  had  yielded  the  point  by  recalling  his  declaration :  so  they  thought,  they  had 
a  right  to  represent  these  things  to  tiie  king.  And  occasion  was  often  taken  to  reflect  on 
the  dispensing  power.  To  this  the  king^s  counsel  replied,  that  the  votes  of  one,  or  both 
houses  yvfxe  not  laws,  till  ihey  were  enacted  by  king  and  parliament :  and  the  late  king^s 
passmg  once  from  a  point  of  his  prerogative  did  not  give  it  up,  but  only  waved  it  for  that 
time :  they  urged  much  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  authority ;  tiiat  a  paper  might  be  true 
in  fact,  and  yet  be  a  libel ;  that  in  parliament  the  two  houses  had  a  right  to  petition,  but  it 
was  sedition  to  do  it  in  a  point  of  government  out  of  parliament. 

The  trial  did  last  long,  above  ton  hours.  The  crowds  continued  in  expectation  aU  the 
while,  and  expressed  so  great  a  concern  for  the  bishops,  that  the  witnesses  who  were  brought 
against  them  were  not  only  treated  with  much  scorn  and  loud  laughter  upon  every  occasion, 
but  seemed  to  be  in  such  danger,  that  they  escaped  narrowly,  going  away  by  a  back  pas- 
sage. Two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  HaUoway,  delivered  their  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
seditious  matter  in  the  petition,  and  that  it  was  no  libel.  Wright  was  now  brought  into 
this  court  and  made  chief  justice ;  and  Herbert  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas : 
Herbert  was  with  the  court  in  the  main  of  the  king's  dispensing  power,  but  was  against  them 
in  most  particulars :  so  he  could  not  serve  their  ends  in  this  court.  Wright  was  the  more 
proper  tool.  He  in  his  charge  called  the  petition  a  libel :  but  he  did  not  think  the  publica* 
tion  was  proved. 

The  jury  was  fairly  returned.  When  they  were  shut  up,  they  were  soon  agreed  upon 
their  verdict,  to  acquit  the  bishops.  But  it  was  thought  to  be  both  the  more  solenm,  and 
the  safer  way,  to  continue  shut  up  till  the  morning.  The  king  still  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  that  the  bishops  would  be  brought  in  guilty.  He  went  that  morning  to  the  camp : 
for  the  ill  humour  the  army  was  in  the  day  before,  made  him  think  it  necessary  to  go  and 
keep  them  in  awe  and  order,  by  his  own  presence. 

The  court  sat  again  next  day.  And  then  the  jury  came  in  with  thdr  verdict.  Upon 
which  there  were  such  shoutings,  so  long  continued,  and  as  it  were  echoed  into  the  city,  that 
all  people  were  struck  with  it.  Every  man  seemed  transported  with  joy.  Bonfires  were 
made  all  about  the  streets.  And  the  news  going  over  the  nation,  produced  the  like  rejoic- 
ings and  bonfires  all  England  over.  The  king's  presence  kept  the  army  in  some  order.  But 
he  was  no  sooner  gone  out  of  the  camp,  than  he  was  followed  with  an  universal  shouting,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  victory  obtained*.    And  so  fiitally  was  the  king  pushed  on  to  his  ruin,  that 

*  The  following  are  more  partieakr  details,  relatiTe  to  jonr  Hajettj,  (oar  holy  mother,  the  Cbuich  of  J^t^n^^ 
this  memorable  traniaction.    The  petition  was  as  fcllowa :     being,  both  in  her  principles  and  constant  practice,  uuquee- 

«77i*  J'.fcrtw  qf  tome  <if  the  Buhof  to  King    ^IL!"!!!^ yt-Y'^f  ^,^JTv!°°T'  "^ 

ration  fir  liberty  of  ionMdJScT^  5ZTl^  ''^    "  ^  l""."'  r^\u  '"*  "^f"" 

"^  ^  ''  neM  to  Dissenters :  m  reUtion  to  whom  thej  are  willing 

**  To  tbo  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  to  come  to  such  a  temper,  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  when 

**  The  humble  Petition  of  William,  Archbishop  of  that  matter  shall  be  conrfdered  and  settled  in  Parliament 

Canterbury,  and  of  diTers  of  the  snffngan  Bislieps  and  Convocation ;  but,  amoqg  many  other  eonaidentiona, 

of  that  province,  now  present  with  him,  in  behalf  from  this  especially,  because  that  declaiatioa  is  founded 

of  ourselves  and  other  of  our  absent  brethrao,  and  upon  such  a  dispensing  power,  as  hath  been  often  declared 

of  the  Cleigy  of  our  respeclife  diooesea.  ill^  in  Parliament ;  and  particularly  in  the  years  166*2 

<*  Humbly  snawnv,  and  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  of  your  M^esty's  reign  ; 

**  That  the  great  aveneness  they  find  in  themselves  to  and  is  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  and  eonsequenoe  to 

the  distributing  and  publishing,  in  all  their  churches,  your  the  whole  nation,  both  in  Chureh  and  State,  that  your 

Majesty's  late  declaration  for  liberty  of  eonsdenee,  pre-  petitioners  cannot  b  pnidenoe,  honour,  or  oonsdence,  so 

«eedeth  neither  from  any  want  ef  4aty  and  obedienoe  to  &r  make  themselvea  parties  to  it,  as  the  distribution  of  H 
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he  seemed  not  to  be,  by  all  HoMy  enough  convinced  of  the  foUy  of  those  violent  counsels.  He 
intended  still  to  pursue  them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  on,  to  bring  this  matter  of  the  eon-* 
tempt  of  the  order  of  council,  in  not  reading  the  declaration,  before  tibe  ecclesiastical  commis- 


•11  over  the  nation,  and  the  solemn  publication  of  it  onoa 
and  again,  even  in  God*s  houie,  and  in  the  time  of  hit 
divine  lerrice,  must  amount  to  in  oommon  and  natonable 
eonstruction. 

^  Your  petitionera,  therefore,  moat  humblj  and  ear- 
nestly beieeeh  your  Majesty,  tint  yon  will  be  graefously 
pleated  not  to  inaitt  upon  the  distribnting  and  reading 
your  Majtaty*t  said  deckimtion. 

^  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pny,  &e."->Singer*t 
Clarmdon  Coir.  ii.  478. 

Thit  petition  was  signed  by  l^litm  Saaeroft,  areh- 
bithop  of  Canterbury ;  William  Lloyde,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph ;  Frsods  Turner,  of  Ely ;  John  Lake,  of  Chichea- 
ter ;  Thomas  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Thomas  White, 
of  Peterborough;  and  Jonathan  Trelawney,  of  Bristol. 
It  was  signed  in  the  pretenee  of,  and  contented  to,  by 
Henry,  bbhop  of  London  * ;  Dr.  Tillotton,  dean  of  Can- 
torbury ;  Stilliugfleet,  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  Patrick,  dean 
of  Peteihorongh ;  Tenison,  vicar  of  St  Martin's  in  the 
Fields;  Grove,  rector  of  St  Andrew's  Undershafi;  and 
Sherlock,  matter  of  the  Temple. 

When  the  bishops  came  to  present  the  petition,  they 
were  "•  brought  to  the  king  in  hit  clotet  wiUiin  his  bed- 
chamber,  where  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  with  the  rest,  all 
being  upon  their  knees,  delivered  the  petition  to  hit 
majesty.  He  wat  pleated  at  first  to  receive  the  petitionen 
and  their  petition  gruioutly,  and,  having  opened  it,  said, 
*  This  it  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  own  hud.*  To  wliich 
the  bishopa  replied,  *'  Yes,  Sir ;  it  it  hit  own  hand.' 
But  the  king,  liaving  read  it  over,  and  then  folding  it  up, 
taid  thut,  or  to  thit  efiect : 

King.  Thit  it  a  great  turprite  to  me :  here  are  itrange 
woidt.  I  did  not  expect  thiii  firom  you ;  especially  firom 
tome  of  you.     Thit  it  a  ttandard  of  rebellion. 

St.  Ataph,  and  tome  of  the  rett,  replied,  that  they 
had  adventured  their  Uvea  for  hit  majesty,  and  would  lote 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  ratljisr  than  lift  up  a  finger 
tgainst  him. 

King,  I  tell  you  this  it  a  ttandaid  of  rebellion :  I 
never  saw  such  an  address. 

Briitol,  fidling  down  on  hit  kneet,  taid.  Rebellion ! 
Sir,  I  beteech  you,  do  not  tay  to  hard  a  thing  of  ut.  For 
God*t  take,  do  not  believe  we  are,  or  can  be,  guilty  of 
rebellion  ;  it  it  impossible  that  I,  or  any  of  my  family, 
should  be  to.  Tour  majetty  cannot  but  remember  that 
you  tent  me  down  into  Coniwall,  to  quell  Monmouth't 
rebellion ;  and  I  am  at  ready  to  do  what  I  can  to  quell 
another,  it  there  were  oocation. 

ChiohetUr.  Sir,  we  have  quelled  one  rebellion,  and 
will  not  nice  another. 

Mfy.  We  rebel !  Sir,  we  are  ready  to  die  at  your  foot 

Baih  and  WeUt.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  give  that  liberty 
to  ut,  which  you  allow  to  all  mankind. 

Peterborough.  Sir,  yon  allow  liberty  of  eonidence  to 
all  mankind :  the  reading  thit  declaration  it  against  our 
conscience. 

King.  I  will  keep  thit  paper.  It  ie  the  ttrangeat 
addrett  which  I  ever  saw :  it  tends  to  rebellion.  Do  you 
quettion  my  ditpentmg  power  ?  Some  of  you  here  hiave 
printed  and  preached  for  it,  when  it  waa  for  your  pur- 
pote. 

Peterborough.  Sir,  what  we  tay  of  the  dispensing 
power,  refers  only  to  what  wat  declared  in  parliament 

King.  The  dispensing  power  wat  never  questioned  by 
the  men  of  the  church  <^  l<;»>gUnil. 


St.  Asaph,  It  wat  declared  against  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment called  by  his  late  majesty,  and  by  that  which  wat 
called  by  your  majetty. 

The  King^  intbting  upon  the  tendency  of  the  petitioii 
to  rebellion,  said,  he  would  have  his  declaration  pub- 
lished. 

Bath  and  Wdla,  We  are  bound  to  fear  God,  and 
honour  the  king:  we  desire  to  do  both.  We  will  honour 
you ;  we  mutt  fear  God. 

Brietol.  We  will  do  our  duty  to  your  majesty  in  every 
thing  to  the  utmott,  which  doet  not  interfere  with  our  duty 
to  God. 

^ng.  It  thit  what  I  have  deserved  of  you,  who  have 
supported  the  church  of  England,  and  will  support  it  ?  I 
will  remember  you  that  have  tigned  this  paper :  I  wiU 
keep  thit  paper ;  I  will  not  part  tdth  it  I  did  not  expect 
thit  from  you ;  etpedally  from  tome  of  you :  I  will  be 
obeyed  in  publithing  my  declaration. 

Baih  and  WeUe,  God*t  will  be  done ! 

^ng.  What  it  that? 

BaA  and  Wells  and  Peterborough.  God't  will  be 
done  1 

Kkng.  If  I  think  fit  to  alter  my  mind,  I  will  tend  to 
yon.  God  hath  given  me  thit  ditpenting  power,  and  I 
will  maintain  it  I  tell  you,  there  are  teven  thoutand 
men,  and  of  the  church  of  England  too,  that  have  not 
bowed  their  kneet  to  Baal. 

Thit  it  the  turn  of  what  patsed,  aa  fiu*  at  the  bithopa 
could  recollect  it ;  and  thit  being  ttid,  they  were  dit- 
mitsed." — Arehbithop  Sancreft's  MSS. ;  Singer't  Ck- 
rendon  Corr.  ii.  479,  ftc. 

**  On  Friday,  June  8th,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  hit 
majetty  came  into  the  privy  ooundl.  About  half  an  hour 
after,  the  arehbithop  and  liz  bithopt,  wbo  were  attending 
in  the  next  room,  were  called  into  the  council  chamber, 
and  gradoutly  received  by  hit  majetty.  The  lord  chan. 
oellor  took  a  paper  then  l}'ing  on  the  table,  and,  thowing 
it  to  the  arehbithop,  atked  him  in  wordt  to  thit  effect  >« 
*  It  thit  the  petition  that  wat  written  and  tigned  by  your 
grace,  and  which  thete  bithopt  pretented  to  hu  majetty  ?' 
The  arcbbithop  received  the  paper  from  the  lord  chan- 
cellor,  and,  addressing  himself  to  his  majesty,  said  to  this 
purpose :  '  Sir,  I  am  called  hither  at  a  criminal,  which  I 
never  wat  before  in  my  life,  and  little  thought  I  ever 
ahould  be,  especially  bdfbre  your  majetty :  but,  tinoe  it  it 
my  unhappinesa  to  be  to  at  Uiit  time,  I  hope  your  majetty 
will  not  be  oflfonded,  that  I  am  cautiout  of  antwering 
quettiont.  No  man  it  obliged  to  antwer  queetiont  that 
may  tend  to  the  aocuting  of  himtelf.*  Hit  majetty  called 
thit  chicanery,  and  hoped  he  would  not  deny  hit  hand. 
The  arehbithop  ttill  intitted  upon  it,  that  there  could  be 
no  other  end  of  thit  question,  but  to  draw  tuch  an  antwer 
from  him  at  mq;ht  afiford  ground  for  an  aocutation ;  and 
therefore  detired  there  might  be  no  answer  required  of 
him.  St  Ataph  taid,  *A11  divines  of  all  chrittian 
churchet  agree  in  thit,  that  no  man  in  our  circumttancet 
it  obliged  to  antwer  any  tuch  quettiont.*  The  king  ttill 
pretting  for  an  antwer  with  some  seeming  impatience,  the 
archlnthop  said,  '  Sir,  though  we  ^n  not  obliged  to  give 
any  antwer  to  tliit  question,  yet,  if  your  majetty  layt  your 
command  upon  ut,  we  thall  antwer  it,  in  trust  upon  your 
majeity*t  juttice  and  genoroiity,  that  we  shall  not  tuffer 
for  our  obedience,  at  we  mutt  if  our  answer  thould  be 
brought  in  evidence  tgainst  ut.'  His  majetty  taid,  *  No, 
I  will  not  command  you ;  if  you  will  deny  your  own  hand. 


'  On  two  other  oopiet  of  the  petition,  one  of  which  it  in  arehbithop  8ancroft*t  handwriting,  are  the  following  tub- 
tcripdont : — Approbo,  H.  London,  May  23 ;  William,  Norwich,  May  23 ;  Robert,  Glouoetter,  May  21 ;  Scth,  Stnim; 
May  26;  P.  Wincheiter :  Tho.  Exon,  May  29.— Singer't  Clarendon  Con-  u*  ^78. 
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BioneTB.  They  did  not  think  fit  to  cite  the  archbishop  and  bishops  before  them :  for  they  did 
not  doubt  they  woidd  plead  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  authority  ; 
which  they  hoped  their  chancellors,  and  the  inferior  clergy,  would  not  venture  on. 

I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you,*  &c    Tbe  lord  chimcellor  bo  to  hie  prejudice ;  and  therefore  he  desired  that  it  might 

■aid,  *  Withdraw.'    After  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  be  required,  offering  his  promise  again  to  appear  and 

they  were  called  in  again.     Then  the  lord  chancellor  said,  to  answer,  whensoever  he  diould  be  called.    But  his 

*  His  majesty  has  commanded  me  to  require  you  to  majesty  seemed  to  be  displeased,  and  said,  *  You  will 
answer  tUs  question  :  Whether  these  be  your  hands  that  believe  others  bdfore  you  will  believe  me.*  So  they  were 
are  set  to  this  petition  P'     His  majesty  himself  also  said,  the  fourth  time  commanded  to  withdraw. 

*  I  command  yon  to  answer  this  question.'  Then  the  **  A  good  while  after  diis,  the  earl  of  Berkely  came 
archbishop  took  the  petition,  and,  having  read  it  over,  said,  forth  to  the  bishops,  and  endeavoured  first  to  persuade  the 

*  I  own  that  I  wrote  this  petition,  and  that  this  is  my  archbishop  to  enter  into  recognisance,  which  he  thought 
hand.*  Then  the  lord  chancellor  asked  each  of  the  had  been  agreed  between  them  over-night ;  fw  on  Thurs- 
bishops ;  and  they  all  acknowledged  their  hands,  and  that  day  night,  almost  at  bed-time,  his  lordship  came  to  the 
they  delivered  this  petition.  Then  they  were  commanded  aichbidiop  at  Lambeth,  and,  after  half  an  hour*s  discourse, 
to  withdraw.  After  a  while,  they  were  called  in  a  third  at  last  came  to  speak  of  his  appearing  at  council  the  next 
time.  Then  the  lord  chancellor  told  them,  ^  It  is  liis  day,  and  then  advised  his  grace  to  offer  a  reoognisance. 
majc8ty*s  pleasure  to  have  you  proceeded  against  for  this  His  grace  said,  *  I  am  advised  to  that  way.*  His  lord- 
petition  ;  but  it  shall  be  with  all  &imess  at  Westminster  ship  said,  '  That  is  well  ;*  and  soon  after  took  his  leave. 
HalL  There  will  be  an  information  against  you,  which  Now  he  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  something  strange, 
you  are  to  answer;  and  in  order  to  that,  you  are  to  enter  that  his  grace  should  refuse  to  enter  into  recognisance ; 
into  a  recognisance.'  The  archbishop  said,  *  that  without  but  finding  him  fixed,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
a  recognisance  they  should  be  ready  to  appear,  and  to  other  bishops.  He  told  them  he  would  do  it,  if  he  were 
answer,  whenever  they  were  called.*  One  of  the  bishops  in  their  case ;  but  finding  them  all  of  a  mind,  he  went 
said,  the  lord  Lovelace  had  been  called  before  the  coundl,  outward  from  the  council,  hn\  soon  after  returned  that 
to  answer  to  a  complaint  that  waa  brought  against  him,  way  into  the>  council  chamber  again ;  from  whence,  about 
and  that  he  was  allowed  to  answer  it  in  Westminster  half  an  hour  after,  came  forth  Mr.  Riley,  a  seijcant-«t- 
Hall,  without  entering  into  any  recognisance;  and  that  anna,  with  the  warrant,  signed  with  fifteen  handa,  tocany 
they  hoped  they  might  be  allowed  to  answer  in  like  man-  the  seven  Inahops  to  the  Tower ;  and  another  warrant, 
ner.  The  lord  chancellor  said,  *  the  lord  Lovelace  had  with  nineteen  hands  and  seals,  for  the  lieutenant  of  the 
affronted  his  majesty,  and  behaved  himself  very  rudely  Tower  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody.** — Singer's  Claren- 
befbre  them;  and,  therefore,  his  majesty  would  have  him  don  Gorr.  ii.  481. 

proceeded  against  in  the  common  way ;  but,  for  the  ^s  t  ^.^  r  «          ^i    v          j  »•  i.           a     .t 

Lhop.  therf^n^  hu  majesty  was  plea«Ml  to  t«at  ^•-'^^  ^^^  *^f*J^  and  Btshops.  after  Ou, 

them  with  aU  favour  in  respect  of  their  chaiacter ;  and  tMrd  or  fourth  comtng  m. 

therefore  he  would  have  them  enter  into  a  recognisance.*  A,  Sir,  we  appear  before  you  this  day,  by  virtue  of 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  *'  I  offisr  you  this  aa  a  your  snnunons,  as  criminals ;  the  first  time  that  ever  I 

favour,  and  I  would  not  have  yon  refuse  it.'    St.  Asaph  itood  aa  a  criminal  before  any  man,  and  I  am  aorry  that  it 

said,  '  Whataoever  favour  your  majesty  vouchsafes  to  happens  to  be  before  my  sovereign^lord.     We  are  advised, 

offier  to  any  person,  yon  are  pleased  to  leave  it  to  him  Sir,  that  they,  who  are  in  this  condition  of  criminals,  are 

whether  he  will  accept  it  or  no ;  and  you  do  not  expect  he  not  obliged  to  answer  to  any  questions  which  may  be  to 

should  accept  it  to  his  own  prejudice.     We  conceive  that  their  prejudice ;  notwithstanding,  if  your  majesty  requires 

thia  entering  into  reoognisance  may  be  prejudicial  to  us ;  it  of  us,  we  will  tell  yon  the  true  matter  of  fiu:t,  truatini 

and,  therefore,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  not  be  offended  in  your  majesty's  justice  and  generosity,  that  no  advan- 

at  our  declining  it.'     Then  the  lord  chancellor  said,  tage  shall  be  tiJcen  against  ua  from  our  confeaaion. 

*  There  are  but  three  waya  to  proceed  in  matters  of  thia  Q.  la  thia  your  petition  ? 

kind :  it  must  be  either  by  commitment,  or  by  reoogni-  R.  ^^Vt  Sir,  give  ua  leave  to  aee  it ;  and  if,  upon 

eance,  or  by  subpoBna  out  of  the  king*s  bench.     His  perusal,  it  appears  to  be  the  same        yes,  Sir,  this  is  our 

majesty  was  not  willing  to  take  the  common  way  in  pro-  petition,  and  theae  are  our  subscriptions. 

ceeding  against  you,  but  he  would  give  you  leave  to  enter  Q.  Who  were  present  at  tbe  formix^  of  it? 

into  recogniaance  ;*  and  hia  lordahip  again  advised  them  A.  All  who  have  subscribed  it. 

to  accept  it.     Some  of  the  biahops  said,  they  were  in-  Q.  Were  no  other  persons  present  ? 

formed  that  no  man  was  obliged  to  enter  into  reoognisanee,  i2.  It  is  our  great  infelicity  that  we  are  here  as  crini* 

unless  there  were  special  matter  sgainat  him,  and  that  nala ;  and  your  majesty  is  so  just  and  generoua  that  you 

there  waa  an  oath  of  it  made  against  that  person.     This  will  not  require  us  to  accuse  either  ourselves  or  others. 

they  said,  not  considering  that  now  the  petition  was  made  Q.  Upon  what  occasion  came  you  to  London? 

special  matter,  and  that  their  confessing  it  waa  aa  good  R,  I  received  an  intimation  ham  the  arehbishop,  that 

aa  an  oath.    But  at  laat  they  inaiated  on  this,  that  tibere  my  advice  and  assistance  was  required  in  the  aAira  of  the 

waa  no  precedent  for  it,  that  any  member  of  the  houae  of  chureh. 

peers  ahould  be  bound  in  recognisance  for  misdemeanour.  Q.  What  were  the  aflkirs  which  yon  consulted  of? 

The  lord  chancellor  said  there  were  precedents  for  it ;  but,  R.  The  matter  of  the  petition. 

being  desired  to  name  one,  he  named  none.     The  bishops  Q,  What  is  the  temper  you  are  ready  to  come  to  with 

desired  to  be  proceeded  against  the  common  way ;  but  the  diasenters  ? 

that  waa  not  allowed,  and  they  were  a  third  time  com-  R»  We  refer  ouraelvea  to  the  petition. 

manded  to  withdraw.  Q.  What  mean  you  by  the  dispensing  power  bong  de- 

**  A  while  after,  they  were  called  in  the  fourth  time,  dared  illegal  in  parliament? 

and  asked,  whether  they  had  considered  of  it  better  ?  and  R,  The  words  are  so  plain  that  we  cannot  use  any 

whether  they  would  accept  of  his  majesty's  favour  ?    The  plainer. 

archbishop  said,  he  had  the  advice  of  the  beat  counaei  in  Q.  What  want  of  prudence  or  honour  ia  there  in  obey- 

town» and  they  warned  him  of  this,  asanxing  him  it  would  ing  the  king? 
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Citations  were  sent  out  requiring  the  chancellors  and  archdeacons  to  send  in  the  lists  of  all 
the  clergy,  both  of  such  as  had  obeyed,  and  of  those  who  had  not  obeyed  the  order  of  council. 
Some  of  these  were  now  so  much  animated,  with  the  sense  that  the  nation  had  expressed 
of  the  bishops'  imprisonment  and  trial,  that  they  declared  they  would  not  obey  this  order : 
and  others  excused  themselves  in  softer  terms.  When  the  day  came  to  which  they  were 
cited,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  though  he  himself  had  obeyed  the  order,  and  had  hitherto 
gone  along,  mtting  with  the  otiier  commissioners,  but  had  always  voted  on  the  milder  side, 
yet  now,  when  he  saw  matters  were  running  so  fast  to  the  ruin  of  the  church,  he  not  only 
would  sit  no  longer  with  them,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  them ;  in  which  he  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  on  with  them  any  longer,  for  though  he  himself  had  obeyed  the  order  of 
council,  which  he  protested  he  did  because  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  it, 
yet  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  those  who  had  not  obeyed  it  had  gone  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  following  their  conscience,  and  he  would  much  rather  choose  to  suffer  with  them, 
than  to  concur  in  making  them  suffer.  This  stopped  proceedings  for  that  day,  and  put 
the  court  to  a  stand.  So  they  adjourned  themselves  till  December,  and  they  never  sat 
any  more. 

This  was  the  progress  of  that  transaction,  which  was  considered  all  Europe  over  as  the 

J?.  What  is  against  conscience  is  against  prudenee  and  appeared  before  the  council,  and  were  called  upon  to  enter 

honour  too,  especially  in  persons  of  our  character.  into  recognizances  to  appear  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench 

Q.  Why  is  it  against  consdenoe  ?  on  the  lint  day  of  the  following  term ;  and,  upon  refusing, 

J?.  Because  our  conscienoes  oblige  va  (as  frr  as  we  are  they  irore  committed  to  the  Tower :  and  the  attorney- 
able)  to  preserve  our  laws  and  religion  according  to  the  general  was  ordered  to  prefer  an  information  against  them. 
Reformation.  On  the  following  day,  lord  Clarendon  relates  that  ^  mul- 

Q.     Is  the  dispensbg  power  then  against  law  P  titudes  of  people  went  to  the  Tower  to  the  bishops.*' 

R,  We  refer  ourselves  to  the  petition.  The  lord  chancellor  (Jeffreys)  told  lord  Clarendon  that 

Q.  How  could  the  distributing  and  reading  the  deolara-  he  regretted  very  much  that  the  king  had  been  induced  to 

taon  make  you  parties  to  it  ?  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  the  bishops,  which  at  one 

H.  We  refer  ourselTcs  to  our  petition,  whether  the  time  he  had  declined  ;**  some  men  (he  added)  would  hurry 

common  and  reasonable  construction  of  mankind  would  the  king  to  his  destruction.*' 
not  make  it  so.              ,     .  On  tiie  15th  of  June  the  attomey-genersl  moved  to 

Q.  Did  you  disperse  a  printed  letter  in  the  country,  have  the  buhops  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of  King's 

or  otherwise  dissuade  any  of  the  clergy  from  reading  it?  Bench.    ^  Both  the  lull  and  palace  yard  were  extremely 

A.  If  this  be  one  of  the  articles  of  miademeanonr  crowded :  all  the  way,  as  the  bishops  came  from  the 

against  us.  we  desire  to  answer  it  with  the  rest.  bridge*  where  they  landed,  to  the  very  court,  the  peeple 

General.  We  acknowledge  the  petition  :  we  are  sum.  made  a  Jane  for  them,  and  begged  their  blessings.     When 

moned  to  appear  here  to  answer  such  matters  of  misd»>  they  were  in  court,  the  information  sgainst  them  was  read, 

meanour  as  shall  be  objected ;   we  therefore  humbly  The  bishops*  counsel  offered  several  pleas,  but  they  were 

desire  a  copy  of  our  chaige,  and  that  time  couTenient  may  all  oveimled ;  judge  Powell  dissenting  from  his  brethren 

be  allowed  us  to  advise  about  it,  and  answer  it.     We  are  on  every  point     At  last  they  pleaded  the  general  issue ; 

here  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  command,  to  receive  and  so  their  trials  were  appointed  to  be  this  day  fortnight, 

our  chaige,  but  humbly  desire  we  may  be  excused  from  The  court  took  their  own  recognizances  to  appear  then, 

answering  questions,  from  whence  occasion  may  be  taken  the  arehblshop  in  20(ML,  the  rest  in  100/.  each ;  and  so 

ilgainst  us.-— Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  ii  481$.  they  went  home ;  the  people  in  like  manner  crevrding  for 

Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary,  May  18,  1688,  their  blessing.    As  I  was  teking  coach  in  the  little  Palace- 

says,  **  In  the  evening,  the  bishops,  six  in  number,  pre-  yard,  I  found  the  Ushop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  midst  of  a 

senl«d  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  his  majesty  crowd,  the  people  thinking  it  a  blessing  to  kiss  any  of 

would  recall  his  proclamation  fbr  reading  the  Proclama-  these  bishops'  hands,  or  garments." — ^Ibid.  177. 
tion  of  Indulgence  in  the  churehes.     It  was  vnitten  with        On  the  2 1st  the  chancellor  had  introduced  to  the  king, 

the  archlnshop's  own  hand,  and  signed  by  himself  and  the  Sir  Samuel  Astry;  and,  as  he  vras  to  strike  the  jury,  it 

other  six.     The  king  took  them  into  the  room  within  the  was  immediately  reported  it  was  for  foul  play  sgainst  the 

bed-chamber;  when  he  had  read  the  petition,  he  was  bishops. — ^b.  178.)    According  to  the  same  authority^ 

angry,  and  said,  he  did  not  expect  such  a  petition  from  sir  Robert  Clarke  had  been  very  busy  at  sir  Samuel  Astry 's 

them.    This  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  told  me  when  he  about  the  jury.    This  was  not  portentous  of  good,  and 

came  home."  the  chance  of  justice  being  administered,  was  still  farther 

So  angry  was  James,  that  the  next  dsy  he  appears  to  diminished,  if^  as  the  lord  chancellor  told  lord  Clarendon, 
have  sent  for  sll  the  judges  to  Whitehall,  to  consult  them  the  judges  were  "most  of  them  rogues.** — lb.  179.) 
upon  this  episcopal  offence. — (Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  ii.  On  the  29th  they  were  brought  to  triid ;  the  proceedings 
172.)  On  the  28th,  Lord  Sunderland  sent  a  summons  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  after  aix  in  the 
to  them  to  appear  before  the  king  in  council,  on  the  8th  evening.  **  When  the  jury  vrithdrew,  the  court  adjourned 
of  June,  to  answer  to  such  matters  of  misdemeanour  until  ten  the  next  morning ;  and  at  that  time,  the  jury, 
as  should  be  then  objected  against  thom.-^(Ibid.  173.)  (sir  Roger  Langley,  foreman)  brought  iu  their  verdict 
The  king  was  informed  that  lord  Clarendon  had  been  **  not  guilty  ;"  upon  which  there  was  a  most  wonderful 
present  when  the  bishops'  petition  was  drawn  up  at  Lam-  shout,  that  one  vrould  have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked, 
beth ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  improbable,  since  he  mentions  insomuch  that  the  court  took  notice  of  it.  In  the  even- 
in  his  diary  that  he  had  frt)quent  conferences  subsequently  ing  multitudes  of  bonfires  vrere  made  to  celebrate  the 
with  them,  at  his  own  house.     On  the  8th  of  June  they  acquittal.*' 
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trial,  whether  the  king  or  the  church  were  like  to  prevail.  The  dednon  was  as  £ftTonrable 
as  was  poeaihle.  The  king  did  aasnme  to  himadf  a  power  to  make  laws  void,  and  to  qualify 
men  for  employments,  whom  the  law  had  put  under  suoh  incapacities,  that  dl  they  did  was 
null  and  void.  The  sherifib  and  mayors  of  towns  were  no  legal  officers ;  judges  (one  of 
them  heing  a  professed  papist,  Alibon,)  who  took  not  the  test,  were  no  judges :  so  that  the 
government,  and  the  legal  administration  of  it,  was  broken.  A  parliament  returned  by  sndi 
men  was  no  legal  parliament.  All  this  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  which 
changed  the  whole  frame  of  our  government,  and  subjected  all  the  laws  to  the  king's 
pleasure;  for,  upon  the  same  pretence  of  that  power,  other  declarations  might  have 
come  out,  voiding  any  other  laws  that  the  court  found  stood  in  their  way ;  since  we  had 
scarce  any  law  that  was  fortified  with  such  clauses,  to  force  the  execution  of  it,  as  those  that 
were  laid  aside  had  in  them.  And  when  the  king  pretended  that  this  vras  such  a  sacred  point 
of  government,  that  a  petition,  offered  in  the  modestest  tenns,  and  in  the  humblest  manner 
possible,  calling  it  in  question,  was  made  so  great  a  crime,  and  carried  so  fiir  against  men  of 
such  eminence ;  this,  I  confess,  satisfied  me,  tiiat  here  was  a  total  destruction  of  our  constir 
tution,  avowedly  begun,  and  violentiy  prosecuted.  Here  was  not  jealoumes,  nor  fears;  the  thing 
was  open  and  avowed.  This  was  not  a  single  act  of  illegal  violence,  but  a  declared  design 
against  the  whole  of  our  constitution.  It  was  not  only  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law :  the 
king  had  now  by  two  public  acts  of  state,  renewed  in  two  successive  years,  openly  published 
his  design.  This  appeared  such  a  total  subversion,  that,  according  to  the  principles,  that 
some  of  the  highest  assertors  of  submission  and  obedience,  Barklay  and  Grotius,  had  laid 
down,  it  was  now  lawful  for  the  nation  to  look  to  itself  and  see  to  its  own  preservation. 
And,  as  soon  as  any  man  was  convinced  that  this  was  lawful,  there  remained  nothing  but  to 
look  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the  only  person  that  either  could  save  them,  or  had  a 
right  to  it :  since  by  all  the  laws  in  the  worid,  even  private  as  well  as  public,  he  that  has  in 
him  the  reversion  of  any  estate,  has  a  right  to  hhider  the  possessor,  if  he  goes  about  to 
destroy  that,  which  is  to  come  to  him  after  the  possessor's  death. 

Upon  all  this  disorder  that  England  was  fiaUing  into,  admiral  Russel  came  to  tiie  Hague. 
He  had  a  good  pretence  for  coming  over  to  Holland,  for  he  had  a  sister  then  living  in  it. 
He  was  desired  by  many  of  great  power  and  interest  in  England  to  speak  very  fireely  to  the 
prince,  and  to  know  positively  of  him  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  AJl  people  were 
now  in  a  gaze :  those  who  had  little  or  no  religion  had  no  mind  to  turn  papists,  if  they  could 
see  any  probable  way  of  resisting  the  fury  with  which  the  court  was  now  driving ;  but  men 
of  fortune,  if  they  saw  no  visible  prospect,  would  be  governed  by  their  present  interest : 
they  were  at  present  united ;  but,  if  a  breaking  should  once  happen,  and  some  men  of  figure 
should  be  prevailed  on  to  change,  that  might  go  fiir ;  especially  in  a  corrupt  and  dlBsolute 
army,  that  was  as  it  were  let  loose  to  commit  crimes  and  violences  every  where,  in  which 
they  were  rather  encouraged  than  punished ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  set  up  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
army  by  rendering  itself  odious  to  the  nation  would  become  thereby  entirely  devoted  to  the 
court :  but  after  aJil,  though  soldiers  were  bad  Englishmen  and  worse  Christians,  yet  the  court 
found  them  too  good  protestants  to  trust  much  to  them.  So  Bussel  put  the  prince  to  explain 
himself  what  he  intended  to  do. 

The  prince  answered,  that,  if  he  ma  invited  by  some  men  of  the  best  interest,  and  the 
most  valued  in  the  nation,  who  should,  both  in  tiieir  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  others 
who  trusted  them,  invite  him  to  come  and  rescue  the  nation  and  the  religion,  he  believed  he 
could  be  ready  by  the  end  of  September  to  come  over.  The  main  confidence  we  had  wus  in 
the  electoral  prince  of  Brandenburg ;  for  the  old  elector  was  then  dying.  And  I  told  Russel 
at  parting,  that,  unless  he  died,  there  would  be  great  difficulties,  not  easQy  mastered,  in  the 
design  of  the  prince's  expedition  to  Englandt 

He  was  then  ill  of  a  dropsy,  which,  coming  after  a  gout  of  a  long  continuance,  seemed  to 
threaten  a  speedy  end  of  his  life.  I  had  the  honour  to  see  him  at  Cleves ;  and  was  admitted 
to  two  long  audiences,  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  speak  to  me  with  great  freedom.  He  was 
a  prince  of  great  courage.  He  both  understood  military  matters  well,  and  loved  them  much. 
He  had  a  very  perfect  view  of  the  state  Europe  had  been  in  for  fifty  years,  in  which  ho  had 
borne  a  great  share  in  all  affiiirs,  having  direcibed  his  own  counsels  himself.     He  had  a  won- 
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deiM  memoiy^  eyen  in  the  smallest  mattezs ;  for  eyery  thing  pAssed  under  his  eye.  He  had 
a  quick  apprdiension,  and  a  cfaolerie  temper.  The  heat  of  lus  spirite  was  apt  to  kmdle  too 
quick,  tin  his  interest  cooled  him ;  and  that  fetched  him  hack,  which  brought  him  under  the 
censure  of  changing  sides  too  soon,  and  too  often.  He  was  a  very  zealous  man  in  all  the 
concerns  <^  religion.  His  own  life  vras  regular,  and  free  of  all  blemishes.  He  tried  aU  that 
was  poBflible  to  bring  the  Lutherans,  and  Galvinists,  to  some  terms  of  reconciliation.  He 
complained  much  of  the  rigidity  of  the  Lutheians,  more  particularly  of  those  in  Prusaia : 
nor  was  he  well  pleased  with  the  stiffiiess  of  the  Calvinists :  and  he  inveighed  against  the 
synod  of  Dort,  as  that  which  had  set  all  on  fire,  and  made  matters  almost  past  reconciling. 
He  thought,  all  positive  decisions  in  those  matteis  ought  to  be  laid  aside  by  both  parties^ 
without  which  nothing  could  bring  them  to  a  better  temper. 

He  had  a  veiy  splendid  court ;  and  to  maintain  that,  and  his  great  aimies,  his  subjects 
were  pressed  hard  by  many  uneasy  taxes.  He  seemed  not  to  hare  a  just  sense  of  the 
miseries  of  his  people.  His  ministers  had  great  power  over  him  in  all  lesser  matters,  while 
he  directed  the  greater ;  and  he  suffered  them  to  enrich  themselves  excessively. 

In  the  end  of  his  life  the  electoress  had  gained  great  credit,  and  governed  his  counsels  too 
much.  He  had  set  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  the  electoral  families  in  Gtermany  had  weakened 
themselves  so  much,  Uubt  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  empire 
against  the  Austrian  fiimily,  which  was  now  rising  by  their  victories  in  Hungary:  the 
houses  of  Saxe,  and  the  Palatine,  and  of  Brunswick,  and  Hesse,  had  done  this  so  much,  by 
the  dismembering  some  of  thdr  dominions  to  thdr  younger  children,  that  they  were  moulder- 
ing to  nothing ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  keep  aU  his  dominions  entire  in  one  hand :  this 
would  make  his  family  the  balance  to  the  house  of  Austria,  on  whom  the  rest  of  the  empire 
must  depend :  and  he  suffered  his  electoress  to  provide  for  her  children,  and  to  enrich  herself 
by  all  tiie  ynys  she  could  think  on,  since  he  would  not  give  them  any  share  of  his  domi« 
nions.  This  die  did  not  fail  to  do.  And  the  elector,  having  just  cause  of  complaint  for 
being  abandoned  by  the  allies  in  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  so  forced  to  restore  what  he 
had  got  irom  the  Swedes,  the  French  upon  that  gave  him  a  great  pension,  and  made  the  elec^ 
toress  such  presents,  that  he  veas  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  their  interests ;  and  in  this  he 
made  some  ill  steps  in  the  decline  of  his  life.  But  nothing  could  soften  hun  with  relation 
to  that  court,  after  they  broke  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  began  the  persecution  of  the  protest- 
ants.  He  took  great  care  of  all  the  refugees.  He  set  men  on  the  frontier  of  France  to 
receive  and  defray  them ;  and  gave  them  all  the  marks  of  Christian  compassion,  and  of  a 
bounty  1i)ecoining  so  great  a  prince.  But  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  being  crippled  vrith  the 
gout,  and  the  ill  understanding  that  was  between  the  prince  electoral  and  electoress,  had  so 
disjointed  his  court,  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

Death  came  upon  him  quicker  than  was  looked  for.  He  received  the  intimations  of  it 
with  the  firmness  that  becune  both  a  Christian  and  a  hero.  He  gave  his  last  advices  to  his 
son,  and  to  his  ministers,  with  a  greatness  and  a  tenderness  that  both  surprised  and  melted 
them  all :  and  above  all  other  things  he  recommended  to  them  the  concerns  of  the  protestant 
religion,  then  in  such  an  universal  danger.  His  son  had  not  his  genius.  He  had  not  a 
strength  of  body,  nor  a  force  of  mind,  capable  of  great  matters.  But  he  was  filled  vnth  seal 
for  the  reformed  religion ;  and  he  was  at  that  time  so  entirely  possessed  with  a  confidence 
in  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  with  a  high  esteem  of  him,  as  he  was  his  oousin-german,  that 
we  had  a  much  better  prospect  of  all  our  affairs,  by  his  succeeding  his  father.  And  this 
was  increased  by  the  great  credit  that  Dankelman,  who  had  been  his  governor,  continued  to 
have  with  him ;  for  he  had  true  notions  of  the  afiairs  of  Europe,  and  was  a  sealous  pro- 
testant, and  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  good  minister,  though  he  was  too  absolute  in  his 
fiivour,  and  was  too  much  set  on  raising  his  ovm  family.  All  at  the  Hague  were  looking 
vnth  great  concern  on  the  afiairs  of  Europe ;  these  being,  in  many  respects,  and  in  many 
different  places,  brought  to  a  very  critical  state. 

I  must  now  look  back  to  England,  where  the  queen's  delivery  wts  the  subject  of  all  men's 
discourse.  And  since  so  much  depends  cm  this,  I  will  give  as  frill  and  as  distinct  an  account 
of  all  that  related  to  that  matter,  as  I  could  gather  up  either  at  that  time  or  afterwards. 
The  queen  had  been  for  six  or  seven  years  in  such  an  ill  state  of  health,  that  every  winter 
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brought  her  very  near  death.  Those  about  her  seemed  well  assured  that  she,  who  had 
buried  all  her  children,  soon  after  they  were  bom,  and  had  now  for  several  years  ceased 
bearing,  would  have  no  more  children.  Her  own  priests  apprehended  it,  and  seemed  to  wish 
for  her  death.  She  had  great,  and  frequent  distempers,  that  returned  often,  which  put  all 
people  out  of  their  hopes,  or  fears,  of  her  having  any  children.  Her  spirits  were  now  much 
on  the  fret.  She  was  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  all  the  king's  designs.  It  was  believed 
that  she  had  a  main  hand  in  driving  him  to  them  all.  And  he,  perhaps  to  make  her  gentler 
to  him  in  his  vagrant  amours,  was  more  easy  to  her  in  every  thing  else.  The  lady  Dorches- 
ter was  come  back  from  Ireland ;  and  the  king  went  often  to  her.  But  it  was  visible,  she 
was  not  likely  to  gain  that  credit  in  affairs  to  which  she  had  aspired ;  and  therefore  this  was 
less  considered. 

She  had  another  mortification,  when  Fitz-James,  the  king^s  son,  was  made  duke  of  Ber- 
wick *.  He  was  a  soft  and  harmless  young  man,  and  was  much  beloved  by  the  king :  but 
the  queen^s  dislike  kept  him  from  making  any  great  figure.  He  made  two  campaigns  in 
Hungary,  that  were  little  to  his  honour ;  for,  as  lus  governor  diverted  the  allowance  that  was 
given  for  keeping  a  table,  and  sent  him  always  to  eat  at  other  tables,  so,  though  in  the  siege 
of  Buda  there  were  many  occasions  given  him  to  have  distinguished  himself^  yet  he  had 
appeared  in  none  of  them.  There  was  more  care  taken  of  his  person  than  became  his  ago 
and  condition :  yet  his  govemor^s  brother  was  a  Jesuit,  and  in  the  secret ;  so  every  thing  was 
ventured  on  by  him,  and  all  was  forgiven  him. 

In  September,  the  former  year,  the  queen  went  to  the  Bath,  where,  as  was  already  told, 
the  king  came  and  saw  her,  and  stayed  a  few  days  with  her.  She  after  that  pursued  a  full 
course  of  bathing :  and,  having  resolved  to  return  in  the  end  of  September,  an  accident  took 
her  to  which  the  sex  is  subject ;  and  that  made  her  stay  there  a  week  longer.  She  came  to 
Windsor  on  the  sixth  of  October.  It  was  said,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  her  coming  to  the 
king,  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  made  a  vow  to  the  lady  Loretto,  that  her  daughter 
might  by  her  means  have  a  son.  And  it  went  current,  that  the  queen  believed  herself  to  be 
witii  child  in  that  very  instant,  in  which  her  mother  made  her  vow ;  of  which,  some  travellers 
have  assured  me,  there  was  a  solemn  record  made  at  Loretto  f  •  A  conception  said  to  be 
thus  begun  looked  suspicious.  It  was  now  fixed  to  the  sixth  of  October ;  so  the  nine  months 
were  to  run  to  the  sixth  of  July.  She  was  in  the  progress  of  her  big  belly  let  blood  several 
times ;  and  the  most  astringent  things  that  could  be  proposed  were  used. 

It  was  soon  observed  that  all  things  about  her  person  were  managed  with  a  mysterious 
secrecy,  into  which  none  were  admitted  but  a  few  papists.  She  was  not  dressed,  nor 
undressed,  with  the  usual  ceremony.  Prince  George  told  me,  that  the  princess  went  as  fiir 
in  desiring  to  be  satisfied  by  feeling  the  motion,  after  she  said  she  was  quick,  as  she  could  go 
without  breaking  with  her ;  and  she  had  sometimes  stayed  by  her  even  indecently  long  in 
mornings,  to  see  her  rise,  and  to  give  her  her  shift ;  but  she  never  did  either.  She  never 
offeared  any  satisfaction  in  that  matter  by  letter  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  nor  to  any  of  the 
ladies  of  quality,  in  whose  word  the  world  would  have  acquiesced.  The  thing  upon  this 
began  to  be  suspected ;  and  some  libels  were  written,  treating  the  whole  as  an  imposture. 
The  use  the  queen  made  of  this  was,  to  say,  that  since  she  saw  some  were  suspecting  her  as 
capable  of  so  black  a  contrivance,  she  scorned  to  satisfy  those  who  could  entertun  such 
thoughts  of  her.  How  just  soever  this  might  be  with  relation  to  the  libellers,  yet  certainly, 
if  she  was  truly  with  chUd,  sho  owed  it  to  the  king  and  herself  to  the  king'^s  daughters,  but 
most  of  all  to  the  infant  she  carried  in  her  belly,  to  give  such  reasonable  satisfaction,  as  might 
put  an  end  to  jealousy.  This  was  in  her  power  to  do  every  day ;  and  her  not  doing  it  gave 
just  grounds  of  suspicion. 

Things  went  thus  on  till  Monday  in  Easter  week.  On  that  day  the  king  went  to  Roches- 
ter, to  see  some  of  the  naval  preparations ;  but  was  soon  sent  for  by  the  queen,  who  appre- 
hended she  was  in  danger  of  miscarrying.  Dr.  Scarborough  was  come  to  Knightsbridge  to 
see  bishop  Ward,  my  predecessor,  who  had  been  his  ancient  friend,  and  was  then  his  patient : 
but  the  queen's  coach  was  sent  to  call  him  in  all  haste,  since  she  was  near  miscarrying. 

*  This  was  the  king*!  illegitimate  son  by  AnbcUa,  sister  to  tbe  lord  Charchill. 
t  See  ui  Mcoimt  of  this  affiiir  in  Misson's  Vo^^sge  dltalie,  i.  3  U. 
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Dr.  Windebank,  wlio  knew  nothing  of  this  matter,  stayed  long  that  morning  upon  an 
appointment  for  Dr.  Wallgrave,  another  of  the  queen's  physicianSy  who  the  next  time  he  saw 
him  excused  himself;  for  the  queen,  he  sud,  was  then  under  the  most  apparent  signs  of  mis- 
carr3ring.     Of  this  the  doctor  made  oath ;  and  it  is  yet  extant. 

On  the  same  day  the  countess  of  Clarendon,  being  to  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  came 
to  see  the  queen  before  she  went,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  her :  and  she, 
being  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  dowager,  did,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  court,  go 
into  the  queen's  bedchamber  without  asking  admittance.  She  saw  the  queen  abed,  bemoan- 
ing herself  in  a  most  doleful  manner,  saying  often,  '^  Undone,  undone :"  and  one  that 
belonged  to  her  carried  somewhat  out  of  the  bed,  which  she  believed  was  linen  taken  from 
the  queen.  She  was  upon  this  in  some  confusion ;  and  the  countess  of  Powis  coming  in, 
went  to  her,  and  said  with  some  sharpness,  what  do  you  here  ?  And  carried  her  to  the  door. 
Before  she  had  got  out  of  the  court,  one  of  the  bedchamber  women  followed  her,  and  chaiged 
her  not  to  speak  of  any  thing  she  had  seen  that  day.  This  matter,  whatever  was  in  it,  was 
hushed  up ;  and  the  queen  held  on  bar  oonise. 

The  princess  had  miscairied  in  the  spring ;  so  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  strength, 
the  king  pressed  her  to  go  to  the  Bath,  since  that  had  so  good  an  effect  on  the  queen.  Some 
of  her  physicians,  and  all  her  other  friends,  were  against  her  going.  Lowen,  one  of  her  phy- 
sicians, told  me,  he  was  against  it :  he  thought  she  was  not  sU^ng  enough  for  the  Bath, 
though  the  king  pressed  it  with  an  unusual  vehemence.  MiUington,  another  physician,  told 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that  he  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  princess,  and 
advise  her  to  go  to  the  Bath.  The  person  that  spoke  to  him  told  him,  the  king  was  much 
set  on  it,  and  that  he  expected  it  of  him,  that  he  would  persuade  her  to  it.  MiUington 
answered,  he  would  not  advise  a  patient  according  to  direction,  but  according  to  his  own 
reason ;  so  he  would  not  go.  Scarborough  and  Witherly  took  it  upon  them  to  advise  it ;  so 
she  went  thither  in  the  end  of  May. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  those  about  the  queen  did  all  of  the  sudden  change  her  reckoning, 
and  began  it  from  the  king^s  being  with  her  at  Bath.  This  came  on  so  quick,  that,  though  the 
queen  had  set  the  fourteenth  of  June  for  her  going  to  Windsor,  where  she  intended  to 
lie  in,  and  all  the  preparations  for  the  birth  and  for  the  child  were  ordered  to  be  made  ready 
by  the  end  of  June,  yet  now  a  resolution  was  taken  for  the  queen^s  Ipng  in  at  St.  James's ; 
and  directions  were  given  to  have  all  things  quickly  ready.  The  Bath  water  either  did  not 
agree  with  the  princess,  or  the  advices  of  her  friends  were  so  pressing,  who  thought  her 
absence  from  the  court  at  that  time  of  such  consequence,  that  in  compliance  with  them  she 
gave  it  out,  it  did  not,  and  that  therefore  she  would  return  in  a  few  days. 

The  day  after  the  court  had  this  notice,  the  queen  said,  she  would  go  to  St.  James's,  and 
look  for  the  good  hour.  She  was  often  told,  that  it  was  impossible  upon  so  sliort  a  warning 
to  have  things  ready.  But  she  was  so  positive,  that  she  said,  she  would  lie  there  that  night, 
though  she  dbould  lie  upon  the  boards.  And  at  night,  though  the  shorter  and  quicker  way 
was  to  go  from  Whitehall  to  St.  James's  through  the  Park,  and  she  always  went  that  way ; 
yet  now,  by  a  sort  of  affectation,  she  would  be  carried  thither  by  Charing  Cross  through  the 
Pall  Mall.  And  it  was  given  out  by  all  her  train,  that  she  was  going  to  be  delivered. 
Some  said  it  would  be  next  morning ;  and  the  priests  said  very  confidently,  that  it  would 
be  a  boy. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  she  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  she  was  in  labour. 
The  queen  dowager  was  next  sent  to ;  but  no  ladies  were  sent  for :  so  that  no  women  were  in 
the  room,  but  two  dressers  and  one  undresser,  and  the  midwife.  The  earl  of  Arran  sent  notice 
to  the  countess  of  Sunderland ;  so  she  came.  The  lady  Bellasis  came  also  in  time.  The 
protestant  ladies  that  belonged  to  the  court,  were  all  gone  to  church  before  the  news  was  let 
go  abroad ;  for  it  happened  on  Trinity  Sunday,  it  being  that  year  on  the  tenth  of  June.  The 
king  brought  over  with  him  from  Whitehall  a  great  many  peers  and  privy  councillors ;  and 
of  these  eighteen  were  let  into  the  bedchamber ;  but  they  stood  at  the  frirthest  end  of  the 
room.  The  ladies  stood  within  the  alcove.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn  close,  and 
none  came  within  them  but  the  midwife  and  an  under  dresser.  The  queen  lay  all  the  while 
abed  ;  and,  in  order  to  the  warming  one  side  of  it,  a  warming-pan  was  brought :  but  it  was 
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Bot  Opened,  thai  it  mig^t  be  seen  thai  there  was  fire  and  nothing  else  in  it ;  so  here  was 
matter  for  siupidon,  with  iddoh  all  people  were  filled. 

A  little  before  ten,  the  queen  cried  out  as  in  a  strong  pain,  and  immediately  after  the 
midwife  said  aloud,  she  was  happfly  brought  to  bed.  When  the  lords  all  cried  out  of  what, 
the  midwife  answered,  the  queen  must  not  be  surprised ;  only  she  gaye  a  sign  to  the  countess 
of  Sunderland,  who  upon  thai  touched  ha  forehcHud,  by  whidi,  it  bong  the  sign  before  agreed 
on,  the  king  said  he  knew  it  was  a  boy.  No  cries  were  heard  frnn  the  diild ;  nor  was  it 
shewn  to  those  in  the  room.  It  was  pretended  more  air  was  necessary.  The  under  dresser 
went  out  with  the  child,  or  something  eibe,  in  her  aims  to  a  dresring  room,  to  whidi  there 
was  a  door  near  the  queen's  bed ;  but  there  was  another  entiy  to  it  fimm  other  apartments. 

The  king  continued  with  the  lords  in  the  beddiamber  for  some  minutes,  which  was  eith^  a 
agn  of  much  phl^m  upon  such  an  occasion;  for  it  was  not  known  whether  the  child  was 
alive  or  dead ;  or  it  looked  like  the  giving  time  for  some  management     After  a  little  while 
they  went  aU  into  the  dressing-room ;  and  then  the  news  was  published.  In  the  mean  while, 
nobody  was  called  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  queen's  bdly,  in  order  to  a  full  satis&ction. 
When  the  princess  came  to  town  three  days  aft^,  die  had  as  little  satisfiiction  given  her. 
Ohamberiain,  the  man-midwife,  who  was  always  ordered  to  attend  her  labour  before,  and  who 
brought  the  plaisters  for  putting  back  the  mi&,wondered  that  be  had  not  been  sent  to.    He 
went  acoordhig  to  custom  with  the  plaisters ;  but  he  was  told  they  had  no  occasion  for  him. 
He  fimcied,  tluit  some  other  person  was  put  in  his  place ;  buthecould  not  find  that  any  had  it. 
All  that  conceined  the  milk,  or  the  queen's  pugations,  was  managed  still  in  the  dark.    This 
made  all  people  inclined  more  and  more  to  believe,  there  was  a  base  imposture  now  put  on 
the  nation.    That  still  increased.    That  night  one  Hemings,  a  v«y  worthy  man,  an  i^wthe- 
eaxy  by  his  trade,  who  lived  in  St  Martin  s  Lane,  the  Yery  next  door  to  a  family  of  an  emi- 
nent papist ;  (Brown,  brother  to  the  viscount  Montacute,  lived  there :)  the  wall  between  his 
parlour  and  theiis  bdng  so  thin,  that  he  could  easily  hear  any  thing  that  was  said  with  a 
louder  voice,  he  (Hemings)  was  reading  in  his  pariour  late  at  night,  when  he  heard  one 
coining  into  the  neighbouring  pariour,  and  say  with  a  doleful  voice,  ^  The  prince  d  Wales  is 
dead :"  upon  which  a  great  many  thai  lived  in  the  house  came  down  stairs  very  quick :  upon 
this  confusion  he  could  not  hear  any  thing  more ;  but  it  was  plain,  they  were  in  a  great  con- 
sternation.    He  went  with  the  news  next  morning  to  the  bishops  in  the  Tower.    The 
countess  of  Clarendon  came  thither  soon  after,  and  told  them,  she  had  been  at  the  young 
princess  door,  but  was  denied  aooess :  she  was  amazed  at  it ;  and  asked,  if  they  knew  her. 
They  said  they  did,  but  thai  the  queen  had  ordered,  thai  no  person  whatsoever  should  be 
suffbred  to  come  in  to  him.     This  gave  credit  to  Hemings'  stoiy,  and  looked  as  if  all  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  shut  up  close,  till  another  child  was  found.     One,  thai  saw  the  duld 
two  days  after,  said  to  me,  that  he  looked  strong,  and  not  like  a  child  so  newly  bom.    Win- 
debank  met  Walgrave  the  day  aft^  this  birth,  and  remembered  him  of  what  he  had  told 
him  eight  weeks  before.     He  acknowledged  what  he  had  said,  but  added,  thai  God  wrouj^t 
miracles ;  to  which  no  reply  could,  or  durst  be  made  by  the  other :  it  needed  none.    So 
healthy  a  child  being  so  little  like  any  of  those  the  queen  had  borne,  it  was  given  out  that 
he  had  fits,  and  could  not  live.     But  those  who  saw  him  every  day  observed  no  such  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  child  was  in  a  very  prosperous  state.    None  of  those  fits  ever  happened 
when  the  princess  was  at  court ;  for  she  could  not  be  denied  admittance,  though  all  othere 
were.    So  this  was  believed  to  be  given  out  to  make  the  matter  more  credible.     It  is  true, 
some  weeks  after  that,  the  court  bong  gone  to  Windsor,  and  the  child  sent  to  Richmond,  he 
fell  into  such  fits,  thai  four  physicians  were  sent  for.    They  all  looked  on  him  as  a  dying 
child.    The  king  and  queen  were  sent  for.    The  physicians  went  to  a  dinner  prepared  ibr 
them ;  and  were  often  wondering  that  they  were  not  called  for.    They  took  it  for  grsnted, 
that  liie  child  was  dead ;  but  when  they  went  in  aft^  dinner  to  look  on  him,  they  saw  a 
sound  healthy  child,  that  seemed  to  have  had  no  sort  of  illnesB  on  him.     It  was  said,  thai 
the  child  was  strangely  revived  of  a  sudden.    Some  of  the  physicians  told  Uoyd,  bisliop  of 
St  Asaph,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  think  it  was  the  same  child.    They  looked  on 
one  another,  but  durst  not  speak  what  they  thought 

Thus  I  have  related  such  particulars  as  I  could  gather  of  this  birth ;  to  which  some  more 
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shall  be  added,  when  I  give  an  acoonnt  of  the  proof  that  the  king  brought  afterwards  to  put 
this  matter  out  of  doubt ;  but  by  which  it  became  indeed  more  doubtful  than  ever.  I  took 
most  of  these  from  the  informations  that  were  sent  over  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
as  I  had  many  from  the  vouchers  themselves.  I  do  not  mix  with  these  the  various  reports 
that  were,  both  then  and  afterwards,  spread  of  this  matter,  of  which  bishop  Lloyd  has  a 
great  collection,  most  of  them  well  attested.  What  truth  soever  may  be  in  these,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  method  in  which  this  matter  was  conducted,  from  fbst  to  last,  was  very 
unaccountable.  If  an  imposture  had  been  intended,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
managed.  The  pretended  excuse  that  the  queen  made,  that  she  owed  no  satisfaction  to 
those  who  could  suspect  her  capable  of  such  base  forgery,  was  the  only  excuse  that  she  could 
have  made,  if  it  had  been  reaUy  what  it  was  commonly  said  to  be.  She  seemed  to  be  soon 
recovered,  and  was  so  little  altered  by  her  labour,  either  in  her  looks  or  voice,  that  this  helped 
not  a  little  to  increase  jealounes.  The  rejoicings  over  England  upon  this  birth  were  veiy  cold 
and  forced.  Bonfires  were  made  in  some  places,  and  a  set  of  congratulatory  addresses 
went  round  the  nation.  None  durst  oppose  them ;  but  all  was  formal,  and  only  to  make 
a  shew  *. 

The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  this  birth  very  decently.  The  first 
letters  gave  not  those  grounds  of  suspicion  that  were  sent  to  them  afterwards ;  so  they  sent 
over  Zuylestein  to  congratulate :  and  the  princess  ordered  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be  prayed 
for  in  her  chapel.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  set  down  what  the  princess 
said  to  myself  on  this  subject  two  years  before.  I  had  asked  her,  in  the  freedom  of  much 
discourse,  if  she  knew  the  temper  of  her  own  mind,  and  how  she  could  bear  the  queen's 
having  a  son.  She  said,  she  was  sure  it  would  give  her  no  concern  at  all  on  her  own  account ; 
€h)d  knew  best  what  was  fit  for  her ;  and,  if  it  was  not  to  serve  the  great  ends  of  Providence, 
she  was  sure  that,  as  to  herself  she  would  rather  wish  to  live  ajid  die  in  the  condition  she 
was  then  in.  The  advertisements  formerly  mentioned  came  over  from  so  many  hands,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  shaken  by  them.  It  was  also  taken  iU  in  England,  that  the 
princess  diould  have  begun  so  early  to  pray  for  the  pretended  prince ;  upon  which  the 
naming  him  discontinued.  But  this  was  so  highly  resented  by  the  court  of  England,  that 
the  prince,  fearing  it  might  precipitate  a  rupture,  ordered  him  to  be  again  named  in  the 
prayers. 

The  prince  set  himself  with  great  application  to  prepare  for  the  intended  expedition ;  for 
Zuylestein  brought  him  such  positive  advices,  and  such  an  assurance  of  the  invitation  he 
had  desired,  that  he  was  fully  fixed  in  his  purpose.  It  was  advised  from  England,  that  the 
prince  could  never  hope  for  a  more  favourable  conjuncture,  nor  for  better  grounds  to  break 
on,  than  he  had  at  that  time.  The  whole  nation  was  in  a  high  fermentation.  The  proceed- 
11^  against  the  bishops,  and  those  that  were  stiU  kept  on  foot  against  the  deigy,  made  aU 
people  think  the  ruin  of  the  church  was  resolved  on,  and  that  on  the  first  occasion  it  would 
be  executed,  and  that  the  religion  would  be  altered.    The  pretended  birth  made  them  reckon 

*  Howover  interest  and  party  prejudke  at  the  time  When  the  lords  of  the  council  ^ruted  upon  the  princess 
may  have  influenced  Burnet  and  othen  to  suspect  the  with  the  depositions  made  before  them  by  the  king,  and 
troth  of  the  birth  of  prince  James  Francis  Edward,  better  the  queen-dowager,  she  sroided  expressing  any  concur- 
known  by  the  political  epithet  of  **  the  Pretender,"  few  rence,  but  merely  obeerfed,  *'  My  lords,  this  was  not 
persons  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  con-  necessary ;  for  I  haTO  so  mudi  duty  for  the  king,  that  his 
flicting  statements  that  were  published  then,  and  subse-  word  must  be  more  to  me  than  these  depositions."— 
qnently,  will  think  there  is  any  dreumstantial  evidence  Singer's  Clsiendon  Corr.  ii.  198, 199. 
adduced  that  at  all  shakes  the  direct  testimony  that  he  Circnmstantial  evidenoe  is  certainly  strong  to  Justify 
was  the  offspring  of  the  queen.  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  the  suspicions  that  were  entertained ;  but  all  such  evidenee 
it  was  **  every  where  ridiculed,  as  if  scarce  any  one  will  bear  two  interpretadoas,  and  that  which  is  in  accord- 
believed  **  the  queen  was  prqpoant ;  yet  that  popular  anoe  with  direct  testimony  must  prevail.  The  queen's 
pvpjudlDe  that  she  was  incapable  of  chfld-bearing  is  refuted  repugnance  to  be  inspected  is  readily  accounted  for  with. 
by  the  Act  that  she  subsequently  gave  birth  to  a  princess  out  having  reooone  to  the  explanation  that  she  was  carry- 
in  1692,  during  her  exile  in  France.  Princess  Anne  evi-  ing  on  a  deception.  Full  particulars  relative  to  this  much, 
dently  doubted  the  assertion  that  the  pretender  was  really  disputed  point  can  be  obtained  from  the  nttmerous 
the  ofbpriug  of  the  queen.  The  laiter,  during  her  prsg.  pamplilets  of  the  time,  the  names  of  which  can  be  found 
nancy,  carefully  avoided  letting  the  princess  or  any  but  her  by  a  reference  to  Watt*s  BiblivthecaBritannica.  See  espe. 
Immediate  attendants  have  an  opportunity  to  see  her  per.  cUdly,  **  The  several  Declarations,  &c.  concerning  the  Birth 
son,  which,  eonndering  the  reports  about  her  non-prsg-  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;^  '*  A  full  answer  to  the  Deposu 
nancy,  was  very  injudicions.  tions,  Ac**  Life  of  J.  Kettlewsll ;  Dalrymple*s  Memoirs 
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that  popeiy  and  slavery  would  be  entailed  on  the  nation.  And,  if  this  heat  went  off,  people 
wonld  lose  heart.  It  was  also  visible,  that  the  anny  continued  well  affected.  They  spoke 
openly  against  popery ;  they  drank  the  most  reproachful  healths  against  them  that  could  bo 
invented,  and  treated  the  few  papists  that  were  among  them  with  scorn  and  aversion.  The 
king  saw  this  so  vi^ly,  that  he  broke  up  the  camp,  and  sent  them  to  their  quarters ;  and  it 
was  believed,  that  he  would  bring  them  no  more  together  till  they  were  modelled  more  to 
his  mind.  The  seamen  shewed  the  same  inclinations.  The  Dutch  had  set  out  a  fleet  of 
twenty-four  men  of  war,  on  pretence  to  secure  their  trade :  so  the  king  resolved  to  set  out 
as  strong  a  fleet.  Strickland,  who  was  a  papist,  had  the  command.  He  brought  some  priests 
aboard  with  him,  who  said  mass,  or  at  least  performed  such  offices  of  their  reli^on  as  are 
allowed  in  ships  of  war :  and  the  chaplain,  that  was  to  serve  the  protestants  in  Strickland's 
ship,  was  sent  away  upon  a  slight  pretence.  This  put  the  whole  fleet  into  such  a  disorder, 
that  it  was  likely  to  end  in  a  mutiny.  Strickland  punished  some  for  this ;  and  the  king  came 
down  to  acconunodate  the  matter.  He  spoke  very  softly  to  the  seamen ;  yet  this  made  no 
great  impression ;  for  they  hated  popery  in  general,  and  Strickland  in  puticular.  When 
some  gained  persons  among  the  seamen  tried  their  affections  to  the  Dutch,  it  appeared  they 
had  no  inclinations  to  make  war  on  them.  They  said  aloud,  they  were  their  friends  and 
their  brethren ;  but  they  would  very  willingly  go  against  the  French.  The  king  saw  all  this, 
and  was  resolved  to  take  other  more  moderate  measures. 

These  advices  were  suggested  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  saw  the  king  was  running 
violently  to  his  own  ruin.  So,  as  soon  as  the  queen  admitted  men  to  audiences,  he  had  some 
very  long  ones  of  her.  He  represented  to  her,  that  the  state  of  her  affiiirs  was  quite 
changed  by  her  having  a  son.  There  was  no  need  of  driving  things  fast,  now  they  had  a 
succession  sure :  time  would  bring  all  about,  if  matters  were  but  softly  managed.  He  told 
her,  it  would  become  her  to  set  up  for  the  author  of  gentle  counsels,  that  she  might  by 
another  administration  lay  the  flame  that  was  now  kindled.  By  this  she  would  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  tuition,  both  to  herself  and  to  her  son :  she  might  be  declared  regent,  in  case 
the  king  should  die  before  her  son  came  to  be  of  age.  He  found  these  advices  began  to  be 
hearkened  to ;  but,  that  he  might  have  the  more  credit  in  pressing  them,  he,  who  had  but 
too  slight  notions  of  religion,  resolved  to  declare  himself  a  papist.  And  then,  he,  being  in 
the  same  interest  with  her,  and  most  violently  hated  for  this  ill  step  he  had  made,  gained 
4uch  an  ascendant  over  her  spirit,  that  things  were  likely  to  be  put  in  another  manage- 
ment. 

He  made  the  step  to  popery  all  on  the  sudden,  without  any  previous  instruction  or  con- 
ference ;  so  that  the  change  he  made  looked  too  like  a  man  who,  having  no  religion,  took  up 
one,  rather  to  serve  a  turn,  than  that  he  was  truly  changed  from  one  religion  to  another. 
He  has  since  been  accused,  as  if  he  had  done  all  this  to  gain  the  more  credit,  that  so  he 
might  the  more  efiectually  ruin  the  king.  There  was  a  suspicion  of  another  nature,  that 
stuck  with  some  in  England,  who  thought  that  Mr.  Sidney,  who  had  the  secret  of  all  the 
correspondence  that  was  between  the  prince,  and  his  party  in  England,  being  in  particular 
friendship  with  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  earl  had  got  into  that  secret ;  and  they  fimcied 
he  would  get  into  the  prince's  confidence  by  Sidne/s  means.  So  I  was  written  to,  and 
desired  to  put  it  home  to  the  prince,  whether  he  was  in  any  confidence  or  correspondence 
with  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  or  not  ?  For,  till  they  were  satisfied  in  that  matter,  they  would 
not  go  on ;  since  they  believed  he  would  betray  all,  when  things  were  ripe  for  it,  and  that 
many  were  engaged  in  the  design.  The  prince  upon  that  did  say  very  positively,  that  he 
was  in  no  sort  of  correspondence  with  him.  His  counsels  lay  then  another  way ;  and,  if 
time  had  been  given  him  to  follow  the  scheme  then  laid  down  by  him,  things  might  have 
turned  fatally ;  and  the  nation  might  have  been  so  laid  asleep  with  new  promises,  and  a 
diflerent  conduct,  that  in  a  slow  method  they  might  have  gained  that,  which  they  were  so 
near  losing,  by  the  violent  proceedings  in  which  they  had  gone  so  far.  The  judges  had 
orders  in  their  circuits  to  proceed  very  gently,  and  to  give  new  promises  in  the  king's  name. 
But  they  were  treated  every  where  with  such  contempt,  that  the  common  decencies  were 
scarce  paid  them,  when  they  were  on  the  bench.  And  they  now  saw  that  the  presentments 
of  grand  juries,  and  the  verdicts  of  other  jurieS|  were  no  more  under  their  direction.    Things 
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slept  in  England,  as  is  usual,  during  the  long  yacation.    But  the  court  had  little  quiet, 
having  every  day  fresh  alarms  from  ahroad,  as  well  as  great  mortifications  at  home. 

I  must  now  change  the  scene,  and  give  a  large  account  of  the  affiurs  ahroad,  they  having 
such  a  connection  with  all  that  followed  in  England.  Upon  the  elector  of  Brandenhurg's 
death,  the  prince  sent  Mr.  Bentinck  with  the  compliment  to  the  new  elector ;  and  he  was 
ordered  to  lay  hefore  him  the  state  of  affiurs,  and  to  communicate  the  prince's  design  to  him, 
and  to  ask  him,  how  much  he  might  depend  upon  him  for  his  asostanoe.  The  answer  was 
full  and  frank.  He  ofkted  all  that  was  asked,  and  more.  The  prince  resolved  to  cany  over 
to  EngLind  an  army  of  nine  thousand  foot,*  and  four  thousand  horse  and  dragoons.  He 
intended  to  choose  these  out  of  the  whole  Dutch  army.  But  for  the  security  of  the  States, 
under  such  a  diminution  of  their  force,  it  vras  necessary  to  have  a  strength  from  some  other 
princes.  This  was  soon  concerted  between  the  prince  and  the  new  elector,  with  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Lunenberg  and  Zell,  who  had  a  particular  affection  to  the 
prince,  and  was  a  cordial  friend  to  him  on  all  occasions. 

His  brother,  the  duke  of  Hanover,  was  at  that  time  in  some  engagements  with  the  court 
of  France.  But,  since  he  had  married  the  princess  Sophia  of  the  Palatine  House,  I  ventured 
to  send  a  message  to  her  by  one  of  their  court,  who  was  then  at  the  Hague.  He  was  a 
French  refugee,  named  Mr.  Boucour.  It  waa  to  acquaint  her  with  our  design  with  relation 
to  England,  and  to  let  her  know,  that,  if  we  succeeded,  certainly  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  all 
papists  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  would  be  enacted ;  and,  since  she  was  the  next 
protestant  heir  after  the  two  princesses,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  of  whom  at  that  time 
there  was  no  issue  alive,  I  was  very  confident,  that,  if  the  duke  of  Hanover  could  be  disen-- 
gaged  from  the  interests  of  France,  so  that  he  came  into  our  interests,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  would  be  lodged  in  her  person,  and  in  her  posterity ;  though  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
continued,  as  he  stood  then,  engaged  with  France,  I  could  not  answer  for  this.  The  gentle- 
man carried  the  message,  and  delivered  it.  The  duchess  entertuned  it  with  much  warmth, 
and  brought  him  to  the  duke  to  repeat  it  to  him.  But  at  that  time  this  made  no  great 
impression  on  him.  He  looked  on  it  as  a  remote  and  a  doubtful  project ;  yet  when  he  saw 
our  success  in  England,  he  had  other  thoughts  of  it.  Some  days  after  this  Frenchman  was 
gone,  I  told  the  prince  what  I  had  done.  He  approved  of  it  heartily ;  but  was  particularly 
glad,  that  I  had  done  at,  as  of  myself^  without  communicating  it  to  him,  or  any  way 
engaging  him  in  it :  for  he  said,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  known  that  the  proposition  was  made 
by  hun,  it  might  do  us  hurt  in  England,  as  if  he  had  already  reckoned  himself  so  far  master, 
as  to  be  forming  projects  concerning  the  succession  to  the  crown. 

But  while  this  was  in  a  secret  management,  the  elector  of  Cologne's  death  came  in  very 
luckily  to  give  a  good  colour  to  intrigues  and  preparations.  The  old  elector  was  brother  to 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  had  been  long  bisliop,  both  of  Cologne  and  Liege  :  lie  was 
also  elected  bishop  of  Munster :  but  the  pope  would  never  grant  his  buUs  for  that  see ;  but 
he  had  the  temporalties,  and  that  was  all  he  thought  on.  Ho  had  thus  a  revenue  of  near 
four  millions  of  guilders,  and  four  great  bishoprics ;  fur  he  was  likewiso  bishop  of  Hildesheim. 
He  could  arm  and  pay  twenty  thousand  men,  besides  that  liis  dominions  lay  quite  round  the 
Netherlands.  Munster  lay  between  them  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany ;  and  from 
thence  their  best  recruits  came.  Cologne  commanded  twenty  leagues  of  the  Rhine ;  by  which, 
as  an  entrance  was  opened  into  Holland,  which  they  had  felt  severely  in  the  year  1672,  so 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  entirely  cut  off  from  all  assistance  that  might  be  sent  them 
out  of  Germany :  and  Liege  was  a  countiy  full  both  of  people  and  wealth,  by  which  an 
entrance  is  open  into  Brabant;  and  if  Maestricht  was  taken,  the  Maese  was  open  down  to 
Holland.  So  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  States  to  take  care  who  should  succeed  him. 
The  old  man  was  a  weak  prince,  much  set  on  chemical  processes,  in  hopes  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  He  had  taken  one  of  the  princes  of  Furstenberg  into  his  particular  confidence,  and 
was  entirely  governed  by  him.  He  made  him  one  of  the  canons  of  Cologne ;  and  he  came 
to  be  dean  at  last.  He  made  him  not  only  his  chief  minister,  but  left  the  nomination  of 
the  canons  that  were  preferred  by  him  wholly  to  his  choice.  The  bishop,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter,  name  those  by  turns.  So,  what  by  those  the  elector  named  on  his  motion,  what  by 
those  he  got  to  be  chosen,  he  reckoned  he  was  sure  of  succeeding  the  elector ;  and  nothing 
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bot  ill  managem^it  oonld  have  prevented  it    He  bad  no  bopes  of  sueeeeding  at  Monster, 
but  be  bad  taken  mneb  pains  to  seenre  liege. 

I  need  not  enku^  ftirtber  on  tbis  etorj  tbao  to  remember  that  be  got  tbe  eleetor  to 
deliver  bis  country  np  to  tbe  Frencb  m  tbe  year  1672,  and  tbat  tbe  treaty  opened  at  Cologne 
was  broken  np  on  bis  being  seized  by  tbe  emperor's  order.  After  be  was  set  at  liberty,  he 
was,  upon  tbe  reoommendation  of  tbe  court  of  France,  made  a  cardinal,  tbong^  witb  mucb 
difficulty.  In  tbe  fonner  winter,  tbe  emperor  bad  been  prevailed  on  by  tbe  Palatine  frmily, 
«o  consent  to  tbe  election  of  a  ooacgutor  in  Cologne.  But  tbis  was  an  artifice  of  tbe  eardi- 
nal's,  wbo  deceived  tbat  family  into  tbe  bopes  of  oariTing  tbe  election  for  one.  of  tbeir 
brsncbes.  And  tbey  obtained  tbe  emperor's  consent  to  it,  without  whidi  it  could  not  be 
done.  But  so  ill  grounded  were  tbe  Palatine's  bopes^  tbat  of  twenty-five  voices  the  cardinal 
had  nineteen,  and  tbey  bad  only  six  voices. 

Tbe  contest  at  Rome  about  tbe  fianchises  had  now  occasioned  such  a  rupture  there,  tbat 
France  and  Rome  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  war.  The  count  Lavardin  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Rome;  but  tbe  pope  refused  to  receive  him,  unless  be  would  renounce  tbe  pretension 
to  tbe  franchises.  So  he  entered  Rome  in  a  hostile  manner,  witb  some  troops  of  horse, 
though  not  in  form  of  troops;  but  the  fiirce  was  too  great  for  the  pope.  He  kept  guaids 
about  bis  house,  and  in  the  fiancbises,  and  affironted  tbe  pope's  authority  on  all  occasions. 
Tbe  pope  bore  all  silently,  but  would  never  admit  him  to  an  audience,  nor  reccave  any  mes- 
sage nor  intercesuon  fiw  the  court  of  France ;  and  kept  off  eveiy  thing,  in  which  they 
concerned  themselves ;  and  therefore  be  would  not  confirm  the  election  dT  a  coadjutor  to 
Cologne.  So,  tbat  not  being  done  when  tbe  elector  died,  tbe  canons  were  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election;  tbe  former  being  void,  because  not  confirmed:  for  if  it  had  been  confirmed,  there 
would  have  been  no  vacancy. 

The  cabal  against  tbe  cardinal  grew  so  strong,  that  be  began  to  appiehend  he  might  lose 
it,  if  he  bad  not  leave  Ccom  tbe  pope  to  resign  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  which  the  French 
bad  forced  him  to  accept,  only  to  lessen  the  pension  that  tbey  paid  him  by  giving  him  that 
bishopric  By  the  rules  of  the  empire^  a  man  tbat  is  already  a  bishop,  cannot  be  chosen  to 
another  see,  but  by  a  postulation ;  and  to  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  tbe  chapter.  But  it  was  at  the  pope's  choice,  whether  he  would  accept  of  the 
redgnatkm  of  Strasburg  or  not ;  and  therefore  he  refused  it.  The  king  of  France  sent  a 
gentleman  to  tbe  pope  with  a  letter  written  in  bis  own  band,  desiring  him  to  accept  of  tbat 
resignation,  and  promising  him  upon  it  all  reasonable  satisflMstion  ;  but  tbe  pope  would  not 
admit  tbe  bearer,  nor  receive  tbe  letter.  He  said,  while  the  Frencb  Ambassador  lived  at 
Rome  like  an  enemy,  tbat  bad  invaded  it,  be  would  receive  nothing  from  that  court. 

In  the  Insboprics  of  Munster  and  HOdedieim,  tbe  deans  were  promoted,  of  whom  both  the 
States  and  tbe  princes  of  the'  empire  were  well  assured.    But  a  new  management  was  set  up 
at  Cologne.    The  elector  of  Bavaria  bad  been  di^^ed  at  some  things  in  the  emperor's 
court    He  complained,  tbat  the  honour  of  the  success  in  Hungary  was  given  so  entirely  to 
tbe  duke  of  Lorrain,  tbat  be  bad  not  the  share  which  belonged  to  him.     Tbe  Frencb  instru- 
ments that  were  then  about  him  took  occasion  to  alienate  him  more  from  the  emperor,  bj 
representing  to  him,  that,  in  the  management  now  at  Cologne,  the  emperor  diewed  more 
r^^ard  to  the  Palatine  fomily  than  to  himself,  after  all  the  service  he  bad  done  him.    The 
emperor,  apprehending  the  ill  consequences  of  a  breach  with  him,  sent  and  offered  him  the 
supreme  conmiand  of  bis  armies  in  Hungary  for  tbat  year,  the  duke  cf  Lorrain  bebg  taken 
ill  of  a  fever,  just  as  they  were  upcm  opening  tbe  campaign.    He  likewise  offered  him  all  the 
voices  tbat  tbe  Palatine  had  made  at  Cologne,  in  fovour  of  bis  brother  prince  Clement. 
Upon  this  they  were  again  reconciled :  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  commanded  tbe  emperor's 
army  in  Hungary  so  successfully,  tbat  be  took  Belgrade  by  storm  after  a  diort  mege 
Prince  Clement  was  then  but  seventeen,  and  was  not  of  tbe  chapter  of  Cologne;  so  he  was 
not  eligible  according  to  tbeir  rules,  till  he  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope  dispenmng  witb 
these  things.    That  was  eanly  got.     With  it  tbe  emperor  sent  one  to  nmnage  tbe  election 
in  lus  name,  with  express  instructions  to  offer  the  chapter  the  whole  revenue  and  govern- 
ment of  the  temporalties  for  five  years,  in  case  they  would  choose  prince  dement,  who 
wanted  all  tbat  time  to  be  of  age.     If  he  could  make  nine  voices  sure  for  him,  he  was  to 
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stick  finn  to  his  interest ;  but  if  be  could  not  gain  so  many,  be  was  to  consent  to  any  person 
that  should  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  cardinal.  He  was  ordered  to  charge  him  severely 
before  the  chapter,  as  one  that  had  been  for  many  years  an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  empire. 
This  was  done  with  all  possible  aggrayations,  and  in  very  injurious  words. 

The  chapter  saw  that  this  election  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  war  in  their  country, 
and  other  dismal  consequences ;  for  the  cardinal  was  chosen  by  the  chapter  vicar,  or  guardian 
of  the  temporalties :  and  he  had  put  garrisons  in  all  their  fortified  places,  that  were  paid 
with  French  money :  and  they  knew  he  would  put  them  all  in  the  king  of  France's  hands, 
if  he  was  not  elected.  They  had  promised  not  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bavarian  prince ;  so 
they  offered  to  the  emperor^s  agent  to  consent  to  any  third  person.  But  ten  voices  were 
made  sure  to  prince  Clement ;  so  he  was  fixed  to  his  interests.  At  the  election,  the  cardinal 
had  fourteen  voices,  and  prince  Clement  had  ten.  By  this  means  the  cardinal's  postulation 
was  defective,  since  he  had  not  two-thirds.  And  upon  that,  prince  Clement's  election  waa 
first  judged  good  by  the  emperor,  as  to  the  temporalties ;  but  v^as  tnmsmitted  by  him  to 
Rome,  where  a  congregation  of  cardinals  examined  it ;  and  it  v^as  judged  in  £Etvour  of  prince 
Clement.  The  cardinal  succeeded  worse  at  liege,  where  the  dean  was  without  any  difficulty 
chosen  bishop ;  and  nothing  but  the  cardinal's  purple  saved  him  from  the  violences  of  the 
people  at  Liege.  He  met  with  all  sorts  of  injurious  usage,  being  hated  there,  both  on  the 
account  of  his  depending  so  much  on  the  protection  of  France,  and  for  the  efiects  they  had 
felt  of  his  violent  and  cruel  ministry  under  the  old  elector.  I  will  add  one  circumstance  in 
honour  of  some  of  the  canons  of  Liege.  They  not  only  would  accept  of  no  presents  from 
those  whom  the  States  appointed  to  assist  in  mana^ng  that  election  before  it  was  made ; 
but  they  refused  them  after  the  election  was  over.  This  I  saw  in  the  letter  that  the  States 
deputy  wrote  to  the  Hague. 

I  have  given  a  more  particular  account  of  this  matter,  because  I  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  steps  that  were  ma^e  in  it.  And  it  had  such  an  immediate  relation  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  Holland,  that,  if  they  had  miscarried  in  it,  the  expedition  designed  for  England 
would  not  have  been  so  safe,  nor  could  it  have  been  proposed  easily  in  the  States.  By  this 
it  appeared,  what  an  influence  the  papacy,  low.  as  it  is,  may  still  have  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  The  foolish  pride  of  the  French  court,  which  had  affronted  the  pope 
in  a  point  in  which,  since  they  aQowed  him  to  be  the  prince  of  Rome,  he  certainly  could  lay 
down  such  rules  as  he  thought  fit,  did  now  defeat  a  design  that  they  had  been  long  driving  at, 
and  which  could  not  have  miscarried  by  any  other  means  than  those  that  they  had  found  out. 
Such  great  events  may  and  do  often  rise  from  inconsiderable  beginnings.  These  things 
furnished  the  prince  with  a  good  blind  for  covering  all  his  preparations ;  since  here  a  war  in 
their  neighbourhood  was  unavoidable,  and  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  both  their  alliances 
and  their  troops.  For  it  was  visible  to  all  the  world,  that,  if  the  French  could  have  fixed 
themselves  in  the  territory  of  Cologne,  the  way  was  open  to  enter  Holland,  or  to  seize  on 
Flanders,  when  that  king  pleased ;  and  he  would  have  the  four  electors  on  the  Rhine  at 
mercy.  It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them,  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  a  war  with 
France.  The  prince  got  the  States  to  settle  a  fund  for  nine  thousand  seamen,  to  be  con- 
stantly in  their  service :  and  orders  were  given  to  put  the  naval  preparations  in  such  a  case, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  upon  orders.  Thus  things  went  on  in  July  and 
August,  with  so  much  secrecy  and  so  little  suspicion,  that  neither  the  court  of  England  nor 
the  court  of  France  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  them. 

In  July,  admiral  Herbert  came  over  to  Holland,  and  was  received  with  a  particular  regard 
to  his  pride  and  ill  humour :  for  he  was  upon  every  occasion  so  sullen  and  peevish,  that  it 
was  plain  he  set  a  high  value  on  himself,  and  expected  the  same  of  all  others.  He  had  got 
his  accounts  passed,  in  which  he  complained  that  the  king  had  used  him  not  only  hardly, 
but  unjustly.  He  was  a  man  delivered  up  to  pride  and  luxury ;  yet  he  had  a  good  under- 
standing ;  and  he  had  gained  so  great  a  reputation  by  his  steady  behaviour  in  England,  that 
the  prince  understood  that  it  was  expected  he  should  use  him  in  the  manner  he  himself 
should  desire ;  in  which  it  was  not  very  easy  for  him  to  constrain  himself  so  far  as  that 
required.  The  managing  him  was  in  a  great  measure  put  on  me ;  and  it  was  no  easy  thing. 
It  made  me  often  reflect  on  the  providence  of  God,  that  mokes  some  men  instruments  in 
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great  things,  to  which  they  themselves  have  no  sort  of  affection  or  disposition ;  for  his  pri- 
vate qnanel  with  the  lord  Dartmouth,  who  he  thought  had  more  of  the  king's  confidence 
than  he  himself  had,  was  helieved  the  root  of  all  tho  sullenness  he  feU  into  towards  the  king, 
and  of  all  the  firmness  that  grew  out  of  that. 

I  now  return  to  England,  to  give  an  account  of  a  secret  management  there.  The  lord 
Mordaunt  was  the  first  of  all  the  English  nobility  that  came  over  openly,  to  see  the  prince 
of  Orange.  He  asked  the  king's  leave  to  do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  much  heat,  many  notions, 
and  full  of  discourse ;  he  was  brave  and  generous,  but  had  not  true  judgment :  his  thoughts 
were  crude  and  indigested,  and  his  secrets  were  soon  known.  He  was  with  the  prince  in 
the  year  1686 ;  and  then  he  pressed  him  to  undertake  the  business  of  England :  and  he 
represented  the  matter  as  so  easy,  that  this  appeared  too  romantic  to  the  prince  to  build 
upon  it.  He  only  promised  in  general,  that  he  should  have  an  eye  on  the  afiairs  of  England ; 
and  should  endeavour  to  put  the  afBurs  of  Holland  in  so  good  a  posture  as  to  be  ready  to  act 
when  it  should  be  necessary :  and  he  assured  him,  that,  if  the  king  should  go  about  either  to 
change  tbe  established  religion,  or  to  wrong  the  princess  in  her  right,  or  to  raise  forged  plots 
to  destroy  his  friends,  that  he  would  try  what  he  could  possibly  do.  Next  year  a  man  of  a 
ha  different  temper  came  over  to  him  *. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury :  he  had  been  bred  a  papist,  but  had  forsaken  that  religion,  upon 
a  very  critical  and  anxious  enquiry  into  matters  of  controversy.  Some  thought,  that, 
though  he  had  forsaken  popery,  he  was  too  sceptical,  and  too  little  fixed  in  the  points  of 
religion.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  to  have  a  high  sense  of  honour. 
He  had  no  ordinary  measure  of  learning,  a  correct  judgment,  with  a  sweetness  of  temper  that 
diarmed  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  at  that  time  just  notions  of  government,  and  so  great 
a  command  of  himself,  that,  during  all  the  time  that  he  continued  in  the  ministry,  I  never 
heard  any  one  complaint  of  him,  but  for  his  silent  and  reserved  answers,  with  which  his 
friends  were  not  always  well  pleased.  His  modest  deportment  gave  him  such  an  interest  in 
the  prince,  that  he  never  seemed  so  fond  of  any  of  his  mirdBiers,  as  he  was  of  him.    He 

^  Noble  gltes  the  following  spiritod  sketch  of  this  dis-  general  of  our  forces  in  North  America ;  bnt  Marlboroagfa, 

Anguished  peer.    Charles  Moidnnnt,  third  esrl  of  Peter-  his  enemy  and  ri^,  thwarted  him.     Under  the  two  first 

borongh,  and  first  of  Monmouth,  was  one  of  the  strangest  Georges  he  became  a  conspicuous  Whig ;  wis  continued 

compounds  that  nature,  in  her  most  sportive  moments,  ever  by  them  lord-lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire,  and  made 

produced.     Of  great  ancestry,  a  peer  by  creation,  as  well  general  of  our  marine  forces.  In  these  rdgns  he  employed 

as,  afterwards,  by  descent ;  yet,  in  his  youth,  he  seemed  his  time  more  as  a  wit  than  as  a  politician ;  caprice  dio- 

to  disregard  decency,  and  the  greatest  of  all  moral  obliga-  tated,  and  inclination  followed.    He  was   insufferably 

tions.    Justice,  indeed,  ought  to  haye  claimed  him,  as  a  haughty,  and  loved  popularity.    A  correqwndent  of  Pope 

shedder  of  human  blood.    Graceful  and  elegant  in  his  and  Sidft,  and  gifted  in  all  that  learning  and  groins  could 

manners  and  person,  and  a  fovourite  with  the  Muses,  he  bestow ;  yet  be  delighted  to  declaim  in  cofihe.honsesy 

ieemed  emulous  to  mix  only  with  the  roug^,  and  dien  where  tfie  stupid  stare  of  astonishment  was  all  his  reward, 

untutored,  brave  tars  of  the  ocean.     Leaving  the  naval  Living  on  the  borders  of  parsimony,  yet  he  was  always  in 

service,  he  charmed  the  senate  with  hie  oratory.    Dis-  debt     They  who  blamed  could  not  but  admire  him : 

gusted  with  James  the  Second's  government,  he  obtained  even  the  cynic  Swift,  after  remarking  that  at  sixty  he 

a  command  of  part  of  the  Dutch  fleet ;  but  William  the  was  more  spirited  than  the  young,  adds,  "  I  love  tbd 

Third  brought  him  back  to  England,  where  he  became  a  hang<^og  dearly.**    An  avowed  atheist,  he  gained  the 

military  officer,  yet  a  councillor  to  his  majesty.     Under  admiration  of  revealed  religion*B  firiends.     He  was  like  no 

Anne  he  was  a  conqueror ;  and  Sp^n  would  have  been  other  human  being,  yet  all  human  beings  admired  his  sense, 

transferred  from  the  Bourbon  to  the  Austrian  fiunily,  if  his  wit,  and  his  ooursge :  this  was  so  marked  that  be  was 

Charles  had  attended  as  much  to  fighting  as  to  bull-feast-  said  to  be  without  fear;  but  he  replie^t^"  No,  I  am  not ; 

ing.    Never  was  a  braver  or  more  skilful  general.    An  only  I  never  saw  occasion  to  fear.^    He  died  at  Lisbon, 

adept  in  the  illusions  of  penpective,  he  imposed  upon  the  aged  seventy-seven,  in  tbe  year  1735.     His  first  wife  was 

enemy  as  to  the  numben  under  his  command ;  even  his  a  daughter  of  sir  Alexander  Fraacr ;  whilst  a  widower  the 

galUntries  aided  his  plaus.     He  astonished  Uie  proud  earl  became  deqply  enamoured  with  the  aoeompUahed 

Spaniards;  the  patient  Gennans ;  even  the  sprightly  French  Anastasia  Robinson,  the  daughter  of  an  artbt.    She  was 

saw  themselves  excelled  in  cour^^e,  celerity,  and  stra-  an  opera  nnger,  and  a  teacher  of  music  and  Italian,  to 

tagem.    The  parliament  thanked  him,  but,  imitating  his  support  an  aged  parent;  yet  ahe  rejected  all  the  eaxl*s 

fickleness,  withdrew  their  favour.     Even  at  home,  his  pen  advances  towards  an  illicit  connection.     He  msrried  her 

vindicated  his  sword;  and  at  the  change  of  the  queeu*s  privately,  and  concealed  his  union  until  1735,  and  then 

ministry,  he  blazed  forth  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  as  prochumed  it  Kke  no  other  husband.     He  went  ono 

negotiator  in  all  the  Italian  eourts.  Restless  and  alert,  on  evening  to  the  rooms  at  Bath,  whore  a  servant  was  ordered 

the  continent,  or  in  Eng^d,  he  was  ever  on  the  wing :  distincUy  and  audibly  to  announce  **  Ladff  Peterborough's 

**  he  saw  more  kings  and  postilions  than  any  man  in  carriage  waits.*'     Every  lady  of  rank  and  fiuhion  rose 

Europe.**    This  quarter  of  the  globe  seemed  too  confined  and  congratulated  the  declared  countess^    Continuation  of 

for  his  pastimes.    He  asked  for  a  commission  as  captain-  Oreinger. 
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,had  only  in  -geneial  laid  the  state  of  affiiin  before  the  prince,  without  prefising  him  too 
tnuch  *, 

Bat  Ruasel  i  coming  over  in  May  brought  the  matter  nearer  a  point.  He  was  a  consin 
german  to  lord  Russel.  He  had  been  bred  at  sea,  and  was  bedchamber-man  to  the  king, 
when  he  was  dnke  of  York  ;  but,  upon  the  lord  Russel's  death,  he  retired  from  the  court. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  honour,  and  great  courage.  He  had  good  principles,  and  was  firm 
to  them.  The  prince  spoke  more  poeitivelj  to  him  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  said, 
he  must  satisfy  both  his  honour  and  conscience,  before  he  could  enter  upon  so  great  a  design, 
which,  if  it  miscarried,  must  bring  ruin  both  on  England  and  Holland :  he  protested,  that 
no  private  ambition,  nor  resentment,  of  his  own  could  ever  prevail  so  fai  with  him,  as  to 
make  him  break  with  so  near  a  relation,  or  engage  in  a  war,  of  which  the  consequences  must 
be  of  the  last  importance,  both  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  of  the  protestant  religion ; 
therefore  he  expected  formal  and  direct  invitations.  Russel  laid  before  him  the  danger  of 
trusting  such  a  secret  to  great  numbers.  The  prince  said,  if  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
that  might  be  supposed  to  understand  the  sense  of  the  nation  best,  should  do  it,  he  would 
acquiesce  in  it. 

Russel  told  me,  that,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  conmiunicated  the  matter,  first  to  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Uien  to  the  lord  Lumley,  who  was  a  late  convert  from  popery,  and 
had  stood  out  very  firmly  all  this  reign.  He  was  a  man  who  laid  his  interest  much  to  heart: 
and  he  resolved  to  embark  deeply  in  this  design. 

But  the  man  in  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  the  whole  dedgn  yna  chiefly  deposited  by  the 
prince's  own  order,  was  Mr.  Sidney,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  to  Algernon  Sidney. 
He  was  a  gracefrd  man,  and  had  lived  long  in  the  court,  where  he  had  some  adventures  that 
became  very  public.  He  was  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  caressing  temper,  had  no  malice  in  his 
heart,  but  too  great  a  love  of  pleasure.  He  had  been  sent  envoy  to  Holland  in  the  year 
1 679,  where  he  entered  into  such  particular  confidences  with  the  prince,  that  he  had  the 
highest  measure  of  his  trust  and  favour,  that  any  Englishman  ever  had.  This  was  well 
known  over  England ;  so  that  all  who  desired  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  prince  did  it 
through  his  hands.  He  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  this  might  cast  him  in,  that  he 
travelled  almost  a  year  round  Italy.  But  now  matters  ripened  fiaster ;  so  all  centred  in 
him.  But,  because  he  was  lazy,  and  the  busmess  reqidred  an  active  man,  who  could  both 
run  about,  and  write  over  long  and  full  accounts  of  all  matters,  I  recommended  a  kinsman 
of  my  own,  Johnston,  whom  I  had  formed,  and  knew  to  be  both  faithful  and  diligent,  an4 
veiy  fit  for  the  emplo3rment  he  was  now  trusted  with  {. 

Sidney  tried  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  if  he  would  advise  the  prince's  coming  over ;  but,  as 
this  matter  was  opened  to  him  at  a  great  distance,  he  did  not  encomrage  a  fmrther  freedom. 
He  looked  on  the  thing  as  impracticable ;  it  depended  on  so  many  accidents,  that  he  thought 
it  was  a  rash  and  desperate  project,  that  ventured  all  upon  such  a  dangerous  issue,  as  might 
turn  on  seas  and  winds.  It  was  next  opened  to  the  earl  of  Danby :  and  he  not  only  went 
in  heartily  to  it  himself,  but  drew  in  the  bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Compton)  to  join  in  it.  By 
their  advice  it  was  proposed  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  great  credit  With  the  whole 
church  party ;  for  he  was  a  man  possessed  with  their  notions,  and  was  grave  and  virtuous 
in  the  course  of  his  life.     He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  the  records  of  parlia- 

*  Charles  Talbot,  afterwarda  duke  of  Shiewabarj,  Hit  death  is  aaid  to  have  been  caaaed  by  hie  wife,  Adel- 

cmbraoed  the  protettant  religioiiy  with  many  other  distin-  leida,  daughter  of  the  marquis  de  Falliotti,  an  Italian, 

guished  perMms,  at  the  time  of  the  popish  plot.     With  who  proved  a  domestic  tjiant,  and  the  plague  of  his  life, 

hii  religion  ho  changed  his  politicSi  and  this  godson  of  Lord  Dartmouth  says,  that  if  queen  Mary  had  outlived 

Charles  the  Second  then  became  thb  opponent  of  arbitrary  the  king  (William)  she  would  certainly  have  married  the 

power.    He  lent  William  the  Third  40,000/.,  who  in  duke,  and  that  she  was  always  agitated  extremely  when 

return  made  him  a  privy  councillor,  a  lord  justice,  prin-  he  came  into  her  presence.     A  very  full  memoir  of  this 

dpal  secretary  of  state,  adding  a  dukedom  and  the  gurter.  nobleman,  and  of  the  political  changes  in  which  he  was 

The  king  used  to  describe  him  as  *'  the  only  man  of  engaged,  will  be  found  in  archdeacon  Coxe*s  ^  Shrewsbury 

whom  the  Whigs  and  Tories  both  spoke  wolL**     At  the  Correspondence." 

time  of  qneen  Anne^s  death  be  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire-         "t*  This  was  Edward  Russel,  so  distinguished  afterwards 

land,  lord  high  treasurer,  and  lord  chamberhun ;  important  as  the  victor  at  La  Hogue,  and  better  known  as  tho  earl 

employments  that  never  were  before  united  in  the  same  of  Orford.     He  will  be  mentioned  in  future  pages, 
possession.     Oeoige  the  First  continued  to  employ  him         |  He  was  a  son  of  lord  Wariston,  before  mentioned, 

in  many  high  oflBces.    He  died,  aged  fifty-eight,  in  1718.  Afterwards  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland. 
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meni,  and  was  a  copionfl  speaker,  but  too  florid  and  tedions.  He  was  much  admired  by 
many.  He  had  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  the  court  all  this  reign ;  for,  though  his  name 
-was  still  among  the  priyy  councillors,  yet  he  never  went  to  the  board.  He  upon  the  first 
proposition  entertained  it,  and  agreed  to  it ;  but  at  their  next  meeting  he  said,  he  had  con- 
sidered better  of  that  matter :  his  conscience  was  so  restrained  in  those  points,  that  he  could 
not  go  further  with  them  in  it :  he  said,  he  had  talked  with  some  divines,  and  named  Tillot- 
son  and  Stillingfleet,  in  general  of  the  thing ;  and  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it ;  (though 
they  protested  to  me  afterwards,  that  they  remembered  no  such  thing.)  He  confessed  he 
lahould  not  have  suffered  them  to  go  so  far  with  him  in  such  a  secret,  till  he  had  examined  it 
better :  they  had  now,  according  to  Italian  notions,  a  right  to  murder  him ;  but,  though  his 
principles  restrained  him,  so  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  them,  his  affections  would  make 
him  to  wish  well  to  them,  and  be  so  far  a  criminal  as  concealment  could  make  him  one. 
The  earl  of  Devonshire  was  spoken  to ;  and  he  went  into  it  with  great  resolution.  It  was 
next  proposed  to  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  Trelawny,  Kirk,  and  the  lord 
OhurchilL  These  went  all  into  it :  and  Trelawny  engaged  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Bristol, 
into  it. 

But,  having  now  named  the  lord  Churchill  *,  who  is  likely  to  be  mentioned  often  by  me 
in  tbe  sequel  of  this  work,  I  will  say  a  little  more  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
graceful  appearance,  bred  up  in  the  court  with  nc  literature ;  but  he  had  a  solid  and  clear 
understanding,  with  a  constant  presence  of  mind.  He  knew  the  arts  of  living  in  a  court 
beyond  any  man  in  it.  He  caressed  all  people  with  a  soft  and  obliging  deportment,  and  was 
always  ready  to  do  good  offices.  He  had  no  fortune  to  set  up  on :  this  put  him  on  all  the 
methods  of  acquiring  one.  And  that  went  so  far  into  him,  that  he  did  not  shake  it  off  when 
he  was  in  a  much  higher  elevation :  nor  was  his  expense  suited  enough  to  his  posts ;  but, 
when  allowances  are  made  for  that,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  the  age  has  produced.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  king ;  but  his  lady  f  was  much 
more  in  princess  Anne's  favour.  She  had  an  ascendant  over  her  in  every  thing.  She  was  a 
woman  of  little  knowledge,  but  of  a  clear  apprehension,  smd  a  true  judgment,  a  warm  and 
hearty  friend,  violent  and  sudden  in  her  resolutions,  and  impetuous  in  her  way  of  speaking. 
She  was  thought  proud  and  insolent  on  her  fovour,  though  she  used  none  of  the  common  aits 
of  a  court  to  maintain  it ;  for  she  did  not  beset  the  princess,  nor  flatter  her.  She  stayed 
much  at  home,  and  looked  very  carefiilly  after  the  education  of  her  children.  Having  thus 
opened  both  their  characters,  I  will  now  give  an  account  of  this  lord's  engagements  in  this 
matter ;  for  which  he  has  been  so  severely  censured,  as  guilty  both  of  ingratitude  and 
treadiery,  to  a  very  kind,  and  liberal,  master.  He  never  discovered  any  of  the  king's  secrets ; 
nor  did  he  ever  push  him  on  to  any  violent  proceedings :  so  that  he  was  in  no  contrivance 
to  ruin,  or  betray,  him.  On  the  contrary,  whensoever  he  spoke  to  the  king  of  his  afiairs, 
which  he  did  but  seldom,  because  he  could  not  fall  in  with  the  king^s  notions,  he  always 
suggested  moderate  counsels.  The  earl  of  Gralway  told  me,  that  when  he  came  over  with  the 
first  compliment  upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  crown,  he  said  then  to  him,  that,  if  the  king 
was  ever  prevailed  on  to  alter  our  religion,  he  would  serve  him  no  longer,  but  withdraw  from 
him ;  so  early  was  this  resolution  fixed  in  him.  When  he  saw  how  the  king  was  set,  he 
could  not  be  contented  to  see  all  ruined  by  him.  He  was  also  very  doubtful  as  to  the  pre- 
tended birth.  So  he  resolved,  when  the  prince  should  come  over,  to  go  in  to  him ;  but  to 
betray  no  post,  nor  do  any  thing  more  than  the  withdrawing  himself^  with  such  officers  as  he 
could  trust  with  such  a  secret.  He  also  undertook,  that  prince  Creorge  and  the  princ^ 
Anne  would  leave  the  court,  and  come  to  the  prince,  as  soon  as  was  possible. 

With  these  invitations,  and  letters,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Russel,  came  over  in 
September ;  and  soon  after  them  came  Sidney  with  Johnston.    And  they  brought  over  a 

*  This  was  afterwardt  the  celebrated  duke  of  Marl-  removed,  she  ahonld   benelf  become  prime  (avoaHte, 

borougb.  she  obtained  her  remoral  by  the  aid  of  biabop  Compton, 

f  Subaeqaontly  so  celebrated  as  the  court  favourite,  trho  auggested  at  the  council  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a 
Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough.    This  intriguing  peeress  papist  to  be  so  intimate  with  the  princess.—  Earl  of  Dart- 
was  bitroduoed  to  queen  Anne  by   Mrs.  Comwallis,  a  mouth  in  Oxford  cd.  of  this  work, 
papist,  and  finding  that  if  her  introductress  could  be 
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full  sch'ome  of  advioes,  together  with  the  heads  of  a  declaration,  all  which  were  chiefly  penned 
by  lord  Daaby.  He,  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  lord  Liimley,  undertook  for  the 
north :  and  they  all  dispersed  themselves  into  their  several  countries,  and  among  their  friends. 
The  thing  was  in  the  hands  of  many  thousands,  who  yet  were  so  true  to  one  another,  that 
none  of  dem  made  any  discovery,  no  not  by  their  rashness ;  though  they  were  so  confident, 
that  they  did  not  use  so  discreet  a  conduct  as  was  necessary.  Matters  went  on  in  Holland 
with  great  secrecy  till  September.  Then  it  was  known,  that  many  arms  were  bespoken ; 
and,  though  those  were  bargained  for  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  some  of 
the  princes  of  €(ennany,  yet  there  was  ground  enough  for  suspicion.  All  those  that  were 
trusted  proved  both  fiuthful,  and  discreet.  And  here  an  eminent  diflerence  appeared  between 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  those  who  went  into  a  design  upon  principles  of  religion,  and 
honour,  and  the  forced  compliance  of  mercenary  soldiers,  or  corrupt  ministers,  which  is 
neither  cordial  nor  secret.   France  took  the  ahum  first,  and  gave  it  to  the  court  of  England. 

D'Avauz,  the  French  ambassador,  could  no  more  give  the  court  of  France  those  advertise- 
ments that  he  was  wont  to  send  of  all  that  passed  in  Holland.  He  had  great  allowances 
for  entertaining  agents,  and  spies,  every  wheie.  But  Louvois,  who  hated  him,  suggested  that 
there  was  no  more  need  of  these ;  so  they  were  stopped :  and  the  ambassador  was  not  sony, 
that  the  court  felt  their  error  so  sensibly.  The  kuag  published  the  advertisements  he  had 
from  France  a  little  too  rashly ;  for  all  people  were  much  animated  when  they  heard  it  from 
such  a  hand.  The  king  soon  saw  his  eiror ;  and,  to  correct  it,  he  said  on  many  occasions, 
that  whatever  the  designs  of  the  Dutch  might  be,  he  was  sure  they  were  not  against  him. 
It  ¥^as  given  out  sometimes,  that  they  were  against  France,  and  then  that  they  were  against 
Denmark :  yet  the  king  shewed  he  was  not  without  his  fears ;  for  he  ordered  fourteen  more 
ships  to  be  put  to  sea,  with  many  fire-ships.  He  recalled  Strickland,  and  gave  the  command 
to  the  lord  Dartmouth ;  who  was  indeed  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  his  court :  he  loved 
him,  and  had  been  long  in  his  service,  and  in  his  confidence ;  but  he  was  much  against  all 
the  conduct  of  his  afiairs :  yet  he  resolved  to  stick  to  him  at  all  hazards.  The  seamen  came 
in  slowly ;  and  a  heavy  backwardness  appeared  in  every  thing. 

A  new  and  unlooked-for  accident  gave  the  king  a  very  sensible  trouble.  It  was  resolved, 
as  was  told  before,  to  model  the  army,  and  to  begin  with  recruits  from  Ireland.  Upon 
which  the  English  army  would  have  become  insensibly  an  Irish  one.  The  king  made  the 
first  trial  on  the  duke  of  Berwick's  regiment,  which  bemg  already  under  an  iUegaJ  colonel,  it 
might  be  supposed  they  were  ready  to  submit  to  every  thing.  Five  Irishmen  were  ordered 
to  be  put  into  every  company  of  that  regiment,  which  then  lay  at  Portsmouth ;  but  Beau* 
mont,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  five  of  tiie  captains,  refused  to  receive  them.  They  said, 
they  had  raised  their  men  upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth^s  invasion,  by  which  their  sseal  for 
the  king's  service  did  evidentiy  appear.  If  the  king  would  order  any  recruits,  they  doubted 
not,  but  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  them :  but  they  found  it  would  give  such  an  uni- 
versai  discontent,  if  they  should  receive  the  Irish  among  them,  that  it  woiQd  put  them  out 
of  a  capacity  of  serving  the  king  any  more.  But  as  the  order  was  positive,  so  the  duke  of 
Berwick  was  sent  down  to  see  it  obeyed.  Upon  which  they  desired  leave  to  lay  down  thmr 
commissions.  The  king  was  provoked  by  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  govern  his 
passion.  The  officers  w«re  put  in  arrest,  and  brought  before  a  coundl  of  war,  where  they 
were  broken  with  reproach,  and  declared  incapable  to  serve  the  king  any  more.  But  upon 
this  occasion,  the  whole  officers  of  the  army  declared  so  great  an  unwillingness  to  mix  with 
those  of  another  nation  and  religion,  that,  as  no  more  attempts  were  made  of  this  kind,  so  it 
was  believed  that  this  fixed  the  king  in  a  point,  that  was  then  under  debate. 

The  king  of  France,  when  he  gave  the  king  the  advertisements  of  the  preparations  in  Hol- 
land, ofiered  him  such  a  force  as  he  should  call  for.  Twelve,  or  fifteen,  thousand  were  named, 
or  as  many  more  as  he  should  desire.  It  was  proposed,  that  they  should  land  at  Portsmouth, 
and  that  they  shpuld  have  that  place  to  keep  the  communication  with  France  open,  and  in 
their  hands.  All  the  priests  were  for  this ;  so  were  most  of  the  popish  lords.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  the  only  man  in  credit  that  opposed  it.  He  said,  the  offior  of  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  might  be  a  real  strength  ;  but  then  it  would  depend  on  the  orders  that 
came  from  France  :  they  might  perhaps  master  England ;  but  they  would  become  the  king's 
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ment,  and  was  a  oopions  speaker,  Imt  too  florid  and  iedions.  He  was  much  admired  by 
many.  He  had  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  the  comt  all  this  reign ;  for,  though  his  name 
was  still  among  the  privy  comicillors,  yet  he  never  went  to  the  board.  He  upon  the  first 
proposition  entertained  it,  and  agreed  to  it ;  but  at  thdr  next  meeting  he  said,  he  had  con- 
sidered better  of  that  matter :  his  conscience  was  so  restrained  in  those  points,  that  he  could 
not  go  further  with  them  in  it :  he  said,  he  had  talked  with  some  divines,  and  named  TiUot- 
son  and  Stillingfleet,  in  general  of  the  thing ;  and  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it ;  (though 
they  protested  to  me  afterwards,  that  they  remembered  no  such  thing.)  He  confessed  he 
should  not  have  suffered  them  to  go  so  far  with  him  in  such  a  secret,  till  he  had  examined  it 
better :  they  had  now,  according  to  Italian  notions,  a  right  to  murder  him ;  but,  though  his 
principles  restrained  him,  so  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  them,  his  affections  would  make 
him  to  wish  well  to  them,  and  be  so  far  a  criminal  as  concealment  could  make  him  one. 
The  earl  of  Devonshire  was  spoken  to ;  and  he  went  into  it  with  great  resolution.  It  was 
next  proposed  to  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  anny,  Trelawny,  Kirk,  and  th^  lord 
ChurchilL  These  went  all  into  it :  and  Trelawny  engaged  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Bristol, 
into  it. 

But,  having  now  named  the  lord  Churchill  *,  who  is  likely  to  be  mentioned  often  by  me 
in  a^e  sequel  of  this  work,  I  will  say  a  little  more  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
graceful  appearance,  bred  up  in  the  court  with  no  literature ;  but  he  had  a  solid  and  clear 
understanding,  with  a  constant  presence  of  mind.  He  knew  the  arts  of  living  in  a  court 
beyond  any  man  in  it.  He  caressed  all  people  with  a  soft  and  obliging  deportment,  and  was 
always  ready  to  do  good  offices.  He  had  no  fortune  to  set  up  on :  this  put  him  on  all  the 
methods  of  acquiring  one.  And  that  went  so  tar  into  him,  that  he  did  not  shake  it  off  when 
he  viras  in  a  much  higher  elevation :  nor  was  his  expense  suited  enough  to  his  posts ;  but, 
when  allowances  are  made  for  that,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  the  age  has  produced.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  king ;  but  his  lady  f  was  much 
more  in  princess  Anne's  fitvour.  She  had  an  ascendant  over  her  in  eveiy  thing.  She  was  a 
woman  of  little  knowledge,  but  of  a  clear  apprehension,  and  a  true  judgment,  a  warm  and 
hearty  friend,  violent  and  sudden  in  her  resolutions,  and  impetuous  in  her  way  of  speaking. 
She  was  thought  proud  and  insolent  on  her  frtvour,  though  she  used  none  of  the  conmnon  arts 
of  a  court  to  maintain  it ;  for  she  did  not  beset  the  princess,  nor  flatter  her.  She  stayed 
much  at  home,  and  looked  very  carefully  after  the  education  of  her  children.  Having  tiius 
opened  both  their  characters,  I  will  now  give  an  account  of  this  lord's  engagements  in  this 
matter ;  for  which  he  has  been  so  severely  censured,  as  guilty  both  of  ingratitude  and 
treachery,  to  a  very  kind,  and  liberal,  master.  He  never  discovered  any  of  the  king's  secrets ; 
nor  did  he  ever  push  him  on  to  any  violent  proceedings :  so  that  he  was  in  no  contrivance 
to  rain,  or  betray,  him.  On  the  contrary,  whensoever  he  spoke  to  the  king  of  his  afiairs, 
which  he  did  but  seldom,  because  he  could  not  fall  in  wiiJi  the  king^s  notions,  he  alwajs 
suggested  moderate  counsels.  The  earl  of  Gralway  told  me,  that  when  he  came  over  with  the 
first  compliment  upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  crown,  he  said  then  to  him,  that,  if  the  king 
was  ever  prevailed  on  to  alter  our  religion,  he  would  serve  him  no  longer,  but  withdraw  from 
him ;  so  early  was  this  resolution  fixed  in  him.  When  he  saw  how  the  king  was  set,  he 
could  not  be  contented  to  see  all  ruined  by  him.  He  was  also  very  doubtful  as  to  the  pie- 
tended  birth.  So  he  resolved,  when  the  prince  should  come  over,  to  go  in  to  him ;  but  to 
betray  no  post,  nor  do  any  thing  more  than  the  withdrawing  himself,  with  such  officers  as  he 
could  trust  with  such  a  secret.  He  also  undertook,  that  prince  Qeorge  and  the  prino^ 
Anne  would  leave  the  court,  and  come  to  the  prince,  as  soon  as  was  possible. 

With  these  invitations,  and  letters,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Bussel,  came  over  in 
September ;  and  soon  after  them  came  Sidney  with  Johnston.    And  they  brought  over  a 

*  Thii  ivu  tfterwardi  the  eelebnted  duke  of  Marl-  leinoved,  the  thonld   benelf  beeome  prime  faToiiiite« 

borough.  she  obtained  her  remoTBl  bj  the  aid  of  bbbop  Cooiploii, 

'f  Snbieqoently  to  celebrated  as  the  court  favourite,  vho  suggested  at  the  council  that  it  waa  dangerous  f<«r  a 

Saiah,  duchess  of  Harlborough.    Tliis  intriguing  peeress  papist  to  be  so  inthnate  with  tho  princess.— Earl  of  Dait. 

was  introduced  to  queen  Anoe  bj  Mrs.  Gomwallis,  a  mouth  in  Oxford  od.  of  this  woriu 
papist,  and  finding  that  if  her  introductreis  could  be 
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full  fidicme  of  advices,  together  with  the  heads  of  a  declaration,  aU  which  were  chiefly  penned 
hy  lord  Danby.  He,  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  lord  Lumley,  undertook  for  the 
north :  and  they  all  dispersed  themselves  into  their  several  countries,  and  among  their  firiends. 
The  thing  was  in  the  hands  of  many  thousands,  who  yet  were  so  true  to  one  another,  that 
none  of  ti^em  made  any  discovery,  no  not  by  their  rashness ;  though  they  were  so  confident, 
that  they  did  not  use  so  discreet  a  conduct  as  vras  necessary.  Matters  went  on  in  Holland 
with  great  secrecy  till  September.  Then  it  was  known,  that  many  arms  were  bespoken ; 
and,  though  those  were  baigained  for  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  some  of 
the  princes  of  Geimany,  yet  there  was  ground  enough  for  suspicion.  All  those  that  were 
trusted  proved  both  faithful,  and  discreet.  And  here  an  eminent  difference  appeared  between 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  those  who  went  into  a  design  upon  principles  of  religion,  and 
honour,  and  the  forced  compliance  of  mercenary  soldiers,  or  corrupt  ministers,  which  is 
neither  cordial  nor  secret.    France  took  the  alarm  first,  and  gave  it  to  the  court  of  England. 

D' Avauz,  the  French  ambassador,  could  no  more  give  the  court  of  France  those  adrertise- 
ments  that  he  was  wont  to  send  of  all  that  passed  in  Holland.  He  had  great  allowances 
for  entertaining  agents,  and  spies,  every  where.  But  Louvois,  who  hated  him,  suggested  that 
there  was  no  more  need  of  these ;  so  they  were  stopped :  and  the  ambassador  was  not  sorry, 
that  the  court  felt  their  error  so  sensibly.  The  king  published  the  advertisements  he  had 
from  France  a  little  too  rashly ;  for  all  people  were  much  animated  when  they  heard  it  from 
such  a  hand.  The  king  soon  saw  his  error ;  and,  to  coirect  it,  he  said  on  many  occasions, 
that  whatever  the  designs  of  the  Dutch  might  be,  he  was  sure  they  were  not  agunst  him. 
It  was  given  out  sometimes,  that  they  were  against  France,  and  then  that  they  were  agiunst 
Denmark :  yet  the  king  shewed  he  was  not  inthout  his  fears ;  for  he  ordered  fourteen  more 
ships  to  be  put  to  sea,  with  many  fire-ships.  He  recalled  Strickland,  and  gave  the  command 
to  the  lord  Dartmouth ;  who  was  indeed  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  his  court :  he  loved 
him,  and  had  been  long  in  his  service,  and  in  hii  confidence ;  but  he  was  much  against  all 
the  conduct  of  his  affairs :  yet  he  resolved  to  stick  to  him  at  all  hazards.  The  seamen  came 
in  slowly ;  and  a  heavy  backwardness  appeared  in  eveiy  thing. 

A  new  and  unlooked-for  accident  gave  the  king  a  very  sensible  trouble.  It  was  resolved, 
as  was  told  before,  to  model  the  anny,  and  to  begin  with  recruits  from  Ireland.  Upon 
which  the  English  anny  would  have  become  insensibly  an  Irish  one.  The  king  made  the 
first  trial  on  the  duke  of  Berwick's  regiment,  which  being  already  under  an  illegal  colonel,  it 
might  be  supposed  they  were  ready  to  submit  to  every  ti^ng.  Five  Irishmen  were  ordered 
to  be  put  into  every  company  of  that  regiment,  whi(^  then  lay  at  Portsmouth ;  but  Beau- 
mont, the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  five  of  tiie  captams,  refused  to  receive  them.  They  said^ 
they  had  raised  their  men  upon  the  duke  of  Monmouth^s  invasion,  by  which  their  seal  for 
the  king^s  service  did  evidently  appear.  K  the  king  would  order  any  recruits,  they  doubted 
not,  but  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  them :  but  they  found  it  would  give  such  an  uni- 
versal discontent,  if  they  should  receive  the  Irish  among  them,  that  it  would  put  them  out 
of  a  capacity  of  serving  the  king  any  more.  But  as  the  order  was  positive,  so  the  duke  of 
Bervrick  was  sent  down  to  see  it  obeyed.  Upon  which  they  desired  leave  to  lay  down  tiieir 
conmiiBsions.  The  king  was  provoked  by  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  govern  his 
passion.  The  officers  were  put  in  arrest,  and  brought  before  a  council  of  war,  where  they 
were  broken  with  reproach,  and  declared  incapable  to  serve  the  king  any  more.  But  upon 
this  occasion,  the  whole  officers  of  the  anny  declared  so  great  an  unvrillingness  to  mix  with 
those  of  another  nation  and  religion,  that,  as  no  more  attempts  were  made  of  this  kind,  so  it 
was  believed  that  this  fixed  the  king  in  a  point,  that  was  then  under  debate. 

The  king  of  France,  when  he  gave  the  king  the  advertisements  of  the  preparations  in  Hol- 
land, offered  him  such  a  force  as  he  should  call  for.  Twelve,  or  fifteen,  thousand  were  named, 
or  as  many  more  as  he  should  desire.  It  was  proposed,  that  they  should  land  at  Portsmouth, 
and  that  they  shpuld  have  that  place  to  keep  the  communication  with  France  open,  and  in 
their  hands.  All  the  priests  were  for  this ;  so  were  most  of  the  popish  lords.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  the  only  man  in  credit  that  opposed  it.  He  said,  the  ofier  of  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  might  be  a  real  strength ;  but  then  it  would  depend  on  the  orders  that 
came  from  France  :  they  might  perhaps  master  England ;  but  they  would  become  the  king'o 
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masters  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  he  must  gorem  tinder  sacli  orders  as  they  flihoidd  give ; 
and  thus  be  wotdd  quickly  become  only  a  viceroy  to  tbe  king  of  Fiance :  any  army  less  than 
that  would  lose  the  king  tbe  affections  of  bis  people,  and  drive  bis  own  army  to  desertion,  if 
not  to  mutiny. 

Tbe  king  did  not  tbink  matters  were  yet  so  near  a  crisis ;  so  be  did  neither  entertain  the 
proposition,  nor  let  it  fall  quite  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  treaty  set  on  foot,  and  the  king 
was  to  have  an  hundred  merchant  ships,  ready  for  the  transportation  of  such  forces  as  he 
should  desire,  which  it  was  promised  should  be  ready  when  called  for.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
French  ambassador,  then  at  London,  who  knew  the  court  better  than  be  did  the  nation,  did 
believe,  that  tbe  king  would  haTe  been  able  to  haTe  made  a  greater  diyision  of  the  nation^ 
than  it  proved  afterwards  be  was  able  to  do.  He  believed  it  would  haTe  gone  to  a  civil  war ; 
and  that  then  tbe  king  would  have  been  forced  to  baTO  taken  assistance  from  France  on  any 
terms ;  and  so  be  encouraged  the  king  of  France  to  go  on  with  bis  designs  that  winter,  and 
be  believed  be  might  come  in  good  time  next  year  to  tbe  king^s  assistanoe.  These  advices 
proved  &tal  to  the  king,  and  to  Barillon  himself;  for,  when  he  was  sent  over  to  France,  he 
was  80  ill  looked  on,  that  it  was  beUeved  it  bad  an  ill  efiect  on  his  health ;  for  be  died  soon 
after. 

Albeville  came  over  fully  persuaded  that  the  Dutch  designed  the  expedition  against 
England,  but  played  tbe  minister  so,  that  be  took  pains  to  infuse  into  all  people  that  they 
designed  no  such  thing ;  which  made  him  to  be  generally  laughed  at.  He  was  soon  sent 
back ;  and,  in  a  memorial  be  gave  into  the  States,  he  asked,  what  was  the  dengn  of  those 
great  and  surprising  prepaiations  at  such  a  season.  The  States,  according  to  their  alow  forma, 
let  this  lie  long  before  tiiem,  without  giving  it  an  answer. 

But  tbe  court  of  France  made  a  greater  step.  The  French  ambassador  in  a  memorial  told 
tbe  States,  that  bis  master  understood  their  design  was  against  England,  and  in  that  case  be 
signified  to  them,  that  there  was  such  a  strait  alliance  between  him  and  tbe  king  d 
England,  that  he  would  look  on  every  thing  done  against  England,  as  an  invasion  of  his  own 
crown.  This  put  the  king  and  bis  ministers  much  out  of  countenance :  lor,  upon  some  snr^ 
mises  of  an  alliance  with  France,  they  had  very  positively  denied  there  was  any  such  thing. 
Albeville  did  continue  to  deny  it  at  the  Hague,  even  after  the  memorial  was  put  in.  The 
king  did  likewise  deny  it  to  the  Dutch  ambassadoi^  at  London.  And  the  blame  of  the  put- 
ting it  into  tbe  memorial  was  cast  on  Skelton,  the  king^s  envoy  at  Paris,  who  was  disowned 
in  it,  and  upon  his  coming  over  was  put  in  the  Tower  for  it.  This  was  a  short  disgrace ;  for 
be  was  soon  after  made  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  His  rash  folly  might  have  procured  the 
order  from  the  court  of  France,  to  own  this  alliance :  be  thought  it  would  terrify  the  States^ 
and  so  he  pressed  this  ofi&ciously,  which  they  easily  granted. '  That  related  only  to  the  own- 
ing it  in  so  public  a  manner.  But  this  did  clearly  prove,  that  such  an  alliance  was  made ; 
otherwise  no  instances,  bow  pressing  soever,  would  have  prevailed  with  the  court  of  France 
to  have  owned  it  in  so  solemn  a  manner :  for  what  ambassadors  say  in  their  mastei^s  name^ 
when  they  are  not  immediately  disowned,  passes  for  authentic :  so  that  it  was  a  vain  cavil 
that  some  made  aftierwards,  when  they  asked,  how  was  this  alliance  proved  ?  The  memorial 
was  a  full  proof  of  it;  and  tbe  shew  of  a  disgraoe  on  Skelton  did  not  at  all  weaken  thai 
proof. 

But  I  was  more  confirmed  of  this  matter  by  what  sir  William  Tmmball,  then  the  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  told  me  at  bis  return  to  England.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
of  all  our  civilians,  and  was  by  much  the  best  pleader  in  those  courts,  and  was  a  learned,  a 
diligent,  and  a  virtuous  man.  He  was  sent  envoy  to  Paris  upon  the  lord  Preston'^s  being 
Tecalled.  He  was  there  when  the  edict  that  repealed  tbe  edict  of  Nantes  was  passed,  and 
saw  the  violence  of  the  persecution,  and  acted  a  great  and  worthy  part  in  harbouring  many, 
in  covering  their  effects,  and  in  conveying  over  their  jewek  and  plate  to  England;  which  dis- 
gusted the  court  of  France,  and  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Ebagland,  though  it 
was  not  then  thought  fit  to  disown  or  recall  him  for  it  *.    He  had  orders  to  put  in  memo- 

*  Sir  WilUam  TnunUll,  the  friend  of  Dryden  aod  excelknoeu  Stndtened  in  hit  meant  when  oommendng 
the  early  j«troD  of  Pqw,  is  another  inatance  that  poTortj  life,  he  laboured  with  n  diligence  in  hii  profeasion  aa  a 
ia  ever  an  excitement  &Toiirable  to  the  development  of    civiliaa  that  inaored  inooeaa.    He  ma  teat  from  the 
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fials,  complaining  of  the  invarion  of  the  priiunpality  of  Orange ;  which  he  did  in  so  high  a 
strain,  that  the  last  of  ihem  was  like  a  denunciation  of  war.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to 
Turkey.  And,  ahont  this  time,  he  was  surprised  one  morning  by  a  visit  that  the  French 
ambamdor  made  him,  without  those  ceremonies  that  pass  between  ambassadors.  He  told 
him,  there  was  no  ceremony  to  be  between  them  any  more,  for  their  masters  were  now  one. 
And  he  shewed  him  Monsieur  de  Croi863r^s  letter,  which  was  written  in  cipher.  The  deci- 
phering he  read  to  him,  importing,  that  now  an  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kings.    So,  this  matter  was  as  evidently  proYed,*as  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  could  posably  be. 

'Die  conduct  of  France  at  that  time  with  relation  to  the  States  was  very  unaccountable, 
and  proved  as  fjEivourable  to  the  prince  of  Orange's  designs,  as  if  he  had  directed  it.  AU  the 
manufacture  of  Holland,  both  linen  and  woollen,  was  prohibited  in  France.  The  importa* 
tion  of  heirings  was  also  prohibited,  except  they  were  cored  with  French  salt.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  commerce.  The  manu&cture  began  to  suffer  much ;  and  this  was 
sensible  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  herring  trade.  So  the  States  prohibited  the 
importing  of  French  wine,  or  brandy,  till  the  trade  should  be  set  free  again  on  both  sides. 
There  was  nothing  that  the  prince  had  more  reason  to  apprehend,  than  that  the  French  should 
have  given  the  States  some  satisfaction  in  the  point  of  trade,  and  offered  some  assurances 
with  relation  to  the  territory  of  Ck)logne.  Many  of  the  towns  of  Holland  might  have  been 
wrought  on  by  some  temper  in  these  things ;  great  bodies  being  easily  deceived,  and  not 
easily  drawn  into  wars,  which  interrupt  that  trade  which  they  subsLst  by.  But  the  height 
the  court  of  France  was  then  in,  made  them  despise  all  the  world.  They  seemed  rather  to 
wish  for  a  war,  than  to  fear  it.  This  disposed  the  States  to  an  unanimous  concurrence  in  the 
great  resolutions  that  were  now  agreed  on,  of  raising  ten  thousand  men  more,  and  of  accept- 
ing thirteen  thousand  CJermans,  for  whom  the  prince  had,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  agreed 
with  some  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Amsterdam  was  at  first  cold  in  the  matter ;  but 
they  consented  with  the  rest.  Reports  were  given  out  that  the  French  would  settle  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  and  that  they  would  abandon  the  cardinal,  and  leave  the  affairs  of 
Cologne  to  be  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Expedients  were  also  spoken  of  for  accom- 
modating the  matter,  by  prince  Clement's  being  admitted  coadjutor,  and  by  his  having  some 
of  the  strong  places  put  in  his  hands.    This  was  only  given  out  to  amuse. 

But  while  these  tilings  were  discoursed  of  at  the  Hague,  the  world  was  surprised  with  a 
manifesto  set  out,  in  the  king  of  France's  name,  against  the  emperor.  In  it  the  emperor^s 
ill  designs  against  France  were  set  forth.  It  also  complained  of  the  elector  Palatine's  injus- 
tice to  the  duchess  of  Orleans^  in  not  giving  her  the  succession  that  fell  to  her  by  her  brother  s 
death,  which  consisted  in  some  lands,  cannon,  furniture,  and  other  moveable  goods.  It  also 
charged  him  with  the  disturbances  in  Cologne,  he  having  intended  first  to  gain  that  to  one 
of  his  own  sons,  and  then  engaging  the  Bavarian  prince  into  it ;  whose  elder  brother  having 
no  children,  he  hoped,  by  bringing  him  into  an  ecclesiastical  state,  to  make  the  succession  of 
Bavaria  &11  into  his  own  family.  It  charged  the  emperor,  likewise,  with  a  design  to  force 
the  electors  to  choose  his  son  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  the  elector  Palatine  was  press- 
ing him  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  the  turning  his  arms  against  France.  By 
their  means  a  great  alliance  was  projected  among  many  protestant  princes  to  disturb  cardinsd 
furstemberg  in  the  possession  of  Cologne,  to  which  he  was  postulated  by  the  majority  of  the 
chapter.  Ajnd  this  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  catholic  religion  in  that  territory. 
Upon  all  these  considerations,  the  king  of  France,  seeing  that  his  enemies  could  not  enter  into 
France  by  any  other  way  but  by  that  of  PhOipsburg,  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  it,  and 
then  to  demolish  it.  He  resolved  also  to  take  Kai8{u:8laute(r  from  the  Palatine,  and  to  keep 
it,  till  the  duchess  of  Orleans  had  justice  done  her  in  her  pretensions ;  and  he  also  resolved 
to  support  the  cardinal  in  his  possession  of  Cologne.  But,  to  balance  this,  he  offered  to  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  that  prinoe  Clement  should  be  chosen  coadjutor.    He  ofiered  also  to  raise 

court  of  Fnmee  to  tbat  of  Turkey  in  1687.     Willkm  the  literature,  continued  there  until  hit  death,  which  occurred 

Third  continued  him  in  tliiB  appointment,  and  then  made  in  1716,  when  he  was  MTentj-eight.    His  letters  are  to 

him  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  privy  councillor,  and  he  found  among  those  of  Pope  and  others.     He  also 

lecratary  of  state.    He  represented  Oxford  university  in  wrotealifeof  archhishopDolben. — Gen. Biog.  Dictionary; 

parliament  during  1695.     He  retired  from  public  life  to  Noble's  Continuation  of  Oialngcr. 
East  Hamsted,  in  Berkahiie,  and,  devotiog  his  leisure  to 
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Fribonig,  and  to  restore  Ejiisaislauter,  aa  soon  aa  the  elector  Palatine  should  pay  the  dni&esa 
of  Orleans  the  just  value  of  her  pretensions.  He  demanded,  that  the  trace  between  him  and 
the  empire  should  be  turned  into  a  peace.  He  proposed  that  the  king  of  England  and  the 
republic  of  Venice  should  be  the  mediators  of  tiiis  peace.  And  he  concluded  all,  declaring 
that  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  stand  to  the  conditions  now  offered  hy  him,  unkas  they 
were  accepted  before  Januaiy. 

I  have  given  a  full  abstract  of  this  manifesto :  for  upon  it  did  the  great  war  begin,  which 
lasted  till  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  And,  upon  the  grounds  laid  down  in  tiiis  manif<»to,  it  win 
evidently  appear  whether  the  war  was  a  just  one  or  not  This  declaration  was  much  cen- 
sored, both  for  the  matter  and  for  the  style.  It  had  not  the  ur  of  greatness  which  became 
crowned  heads.  The  duchess  of  Orleans's  pretensions  to  old  furniture  was  a  strange  rise  to 
a  war;  especially  when  it  was  not  alleged  that  these  had  been  demanded  in  the  fonna  oi 
law,  and  that  justice  had  been  denied,  which  was  a  course  necessarily  to  be  observed  in 
things  of  that  nature.  The  judging  of  the  secret  intentions  of  the  elector  palatine  with 
relation  to  the  house  of  Bavaria  was  absurd.  And  the  complaints  of  designs  to  bring  the 
emperor  to  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  that  so  he  might  make  war  on  Fiance,  and  of  the 
emperor's  design  to  force  an  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  was  the  entering  into  the 
secrets  of  those  thoughts  which  were  only  known  to  Gk>d.  Such  conjectures,  so  remote  and 
uncertain,  and  that  could  not  be  proved,  were  a  strange  ground  of  war.  K  this  was  once 
admitted,  all  treaties  of  peace  were  vain  things,  and  were  no  more  to  be  reckoned  or  relied 
on.  The  reason  given  of  the  intention  to  take  Philipeburg,  because  it  was  the  most  proper 
place  by  which  France  could  be  invaded,  was  a  throwing  off  aU  regards  to  the  common 
decencies  observed  by  princes.  All  fortified  places  on  fircmtiers  are  intended  both  for  resist- 
ance, and  for  magarines ;  and  are  of  both  sides  conveniences  f<Mr  entering  into  the  Jieigh- 
bouring  territory,  as  there  is  occasion  for  it.  So  here  was  a  pretence  set  up,  of  beginning  a 
war,  that  puts  an  end  to  all  the  securities  of  peace. 

The  business  of  Cologne  was  judged  by  the  pope,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire : 
and  his  sentence  was  final :  nor  could  the  postulation  of  the  majority  of  the  chapter  be  valid, 
unless  two-thirds  joined  in  it.  The  cardinal  was  commended  in  the  manifesto  for  his  care 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  This  was  ridiculous  to  all,  who  knew  that  he  had  been 
for  many  years  the  great  incendiary,  who  had  betrayed  the  empire,  chiefly  in  the  year  1673. 
The  chuge  that  the  emperoi^s  agent  had  laid  on  him  before  the  chapter  was  also  complained 
of,  as  an  infraction  of  tiie  amn^y  stipulated  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  He  was  not 
indeed  to  be  called  to  an  account,  in  order  to  be  punished  for  anj^ing  done  before  that 
peace.  But  that  did  not  bind  up  the  emperor  from  endeavouring  to  exclude  him  from  so 
great  a  dignity,  which  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  empire.  These  were  some  of  the 
censures  that  passed  on  this  manifesto ;  which  was  indeed  looked  on,  by  all  who  had  conn- 
dered  the  rights  of  peace  and  the  laws  of  war,  as  one  of  the  most  avowed  and  solemn  decla- 
rations that  ever  was  made  of  the  perfidiousness  of  that  court.  And  it  was  thought  to  be 
some  degrees  beyond  that  in  the  year  1672,  in  which  that  king^s  glory  was  pretended  as  the 
chief  motive  of  that  war.  For,  in  that,  particulars  were  not  reckoned  up  :  so  it  might  be 
supposed  he  had  met  with  affinmts,  which  he  did  not  think  consistent  with  his  great- 
ness to  be  mentioned.  But  here  all  that  could  be  thought  on,  even  the  hangings  of  Heidel- 
berg, were  enumerated ;  and  all  together  amounted  to  this,  that  the  king  of  Fiance  thought 
himself  tied  by  no  peace  ;  but  that,  when  he  suspected  his  neighbours  were  intending  to 
make  war  upon  him,  he  might  upon  such  a  suspicion  begin  a  war  on  his  part. 

This  manifesto  against  the  emperor  was  followed  by  another  agiunst  the  pope,  written  in 
the  form  a  letter  to  cardinal  D'Estrees,  to  be  given  by  him  to  the  pope.  In  it  he  reckoned 
all  the  partiality  that  the  pope  had  shown  during  his  whole  pontificate,  both  against  France 
and  in  &vour  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  mentioned  the  business  of  the  regale ;  his  refusing 
the  bulb  to  the  bishops  nominated  by  him ;  the  dispute  about  the  franchises,  of  which  his 
ambassadors  had  been  long  in  possession ;  the  denjdng  audience,  not  only  to  his  ambassador, 
but  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  without  a  character,  and  with  a  letter 
written  in  his  own  hand.  In  conclusion,  he  complained  of  the  pope's  breaking  the  canons 
of  the  church,  in  granting  bulls  in  favour  of  prince  Clement,  and  in  denying  justice  to  car- 
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(linal  Fuistem'boig.  For  all  these  reasons  the  king  was  resolved  to  separate  the  character  of 
the  most  holy  filler  from  that  of  a  temporal  prince :  and  therefore  he  intended  to  seize  on 
Avignon,  as  likewise  on  Castro,  nntil  tiie  pope  should  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of 
Parma.  He  complained  of  the  pope's  not  concurring  with  him  in  the  concerns  of  the  church 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy :  in  which  the  pope's  behaviour  gave  great  scandal  both  to  the 
old  catholics,  and  to  the  new  converts.  It  also  gave  the  prince  of  Orange  the  boldness  to  go 
and  invade  the  king  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  protestant  religion, 
but  indeed  to  destroy  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  overturn  the  government :  upon  which 
his  emissaries  and  the  writers  in  Holland  gave  out  that  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
an  imposture. 

This  was  the  first  public  mention  that  was  made  of  the  imposture  of  that  birth :  for  the 
author  of  a  book,  written  to  that  purpose,  was  punished  for  it  in  Holland.  It  was  strange 
to  see  the  disputes  about  the  franchises  made  a  pretence  for  a  war :  for  certainly  all  sovereign 
princes  can  make  such  regulations  as  they  think  fit  in  those  matters.  If  they  cut  ambas- 
sadors short  in  any  privilege,  their  ambassadors  are  to  expect  the  same  treatment  from  other 
princes :  and  as  long  as  the  saoredness  of  an  ambassador's  person,  and  of  his  fiunily,  was  still 
preserved,  which  was  all  that  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  princes  may  certainly  limit 
the  extent  of  their  other  privileges,  and  may  refuse  any  ambassadors  who  will  not  submit  to 
their  regulation.  The  number  of  an  ambassadoi^s  retinue  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  well 
defined :  but  if  an  ambassador  comes  with  an  army  about  him,  instead  of  a  retinue,  he  may 
be  denied  admittance.  And  if  he  forces  it,  as  Lavardin  had  done,  it  was  certainly  an  act  of 
hostility :  and,  instead  of  having  a  right  to  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  he  might  well 
be  considered  and  treated  as  an  enemy. 

The  pope  had  observed  the  canons  in  rejecting  cardinal  Furstemberg^s  defective  postula- 
tion.  And,  whatever  might  be  brought  from  ancient  canons,  the  practice  of  that  church  for 
many  ages,  allowed  of  the  dispensations  that  the  pope  granted  to  prince  Clement.  It  was 
looked  on  by  all  people  as  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  to  see  the  king  of  France,  after  all  his 
cruelty  to  the  protestants,  now  go  to  make  war  on  the  pope ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  see 
the  whole  protestant  body  concurring  to  support  the  authority  of  the  pope's  buUs  in  the 
business  of  Cologne ;  and  to  defend  the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  by  whom  they 
were  laid  so  low  but  threescore  years  before  this.  The  French,  by  the  war  that  they  had 
now  begun,  had  sent  their  troops  towards  Germany  and  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  so  had  ren- 
dered their  sending  an  anny  over  to  England  impracticable:  nor  could  they  send  such  a 
force  into  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  as  could  any  ways  alarm  the  States.  So  that  the  inva- 
sion of  (Germany  made  the  designs,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  engaged  in,  both  prac- 
ticable and  safe. 

Marshal  Schomberg  came  at  this  time  into  the  country  oi  Cleves.  He  was  a  Gkrman  by 
birth  :  so  when  the  persecution  was  begun  in  France,  he  desired  leave  to  return  into  his  own 
country.  That  was  denied  him.  All  the  fiivour  he  could  obtain  was  leave  to  go  to  Portugal. 
And  so  cruel  is  the  spirit  of  popery,  that,  though  he  had  preserved  that  kingdom  from  falling 
under  the  yoke  of  Castile,  yet  now  that  he  came  thither  for  refuge,  the  inquisition  repre- 
sented that  matter  of  giving  harbour  to  a  heretic  so  odiously  to  the  king,  that  he  was  forced 
to  send  him  away.  He  came  from  thence  first  to  England,  and  then  he  passed  through 
Holland,  where  he  entered  into  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  And 
being  invited  by  the  old  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  went  to  Berlin :  where  he  was  made 
governor  of  Pmsaa,  and  set  at  the  head  of  all  the  electoi^s  armies.  The  son  treated  him 
now  with  the  same  regard  that  the  father  had  for  him  :  and  sent  him  to  Cleves,  to  command 
the  troops  that  were  sent  from  the  empire  to  the  defence  of  Cologne.  The  cardinal  ofiered 
a  neutrality  to  the  town  of  Cologne.  But  they  chose  rather  to  accept  a  garrison  tliat  Schom- 
berg sent  them :  by  which  not  only  that  town  was  secured,  but  a  stop  was  put  to  any 
progress  the  French  could  make,  till  they  could  get  that  great  town  into  their  hands.  By 
these  means  the  States  were  safe  on  all  hands  for  this  winter :  and  this  gave  the  prince  of 
Orange  great  quiet  in  prosecuting  his  designs  upon  England.  He  had  often  said,  that  he 
would  never  give  oooasion  to  any  of  his  enemies  to  say  that  he  had  carried  away  the  best 
force  of  the  States,  and  had  left  them  exposed  to  any  impressions  that  might  be  made  on 
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them  in  Lis  absence.  He  had  now  reaison  to  conclude  that  he  had  no  other  jAbUl  to  run  in  his 
intended  expedition,  but  that  of  the  eeas  and  the  weather.  The  seas  were  then  very  boisterous  t 
and  the  season  of  the  year  was  so  far  spent,  that  he  saw  he  was  to  have  a  campaign  in 
winter.    But  all  other  things  were  now  well  secured  by  this  unexpected  conduct  of  the  French. 

There  was  a  fleet  now  set  to  sea  of  about  fifty  sail.  Most  of  them  were  third  or  fourth 
rates,  commanded  by  Dutch  officers.  But  Herbert,  as  representing  the  prince's  person,  was 
to  command  in  chief,  as  lieutenant-general-admiral.  This  was  not  yery  easy  to  the  States, 
nor  indeed  to  the  prince  himself ;  who  thought  it  an  absurd  thing  to  set  a  stranger  at  the 
head  of  their  fleet.  Nothing  less  would  content  Heibert.  And  it  was  said,  that  nothing 
would  probably  make  the  English  fleet  come  over  and  join  with  the  prince,  so  much  as  the 
seeing  one  that  had  lately  conmianded  them  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  There  was  a 
transport  fleet  hired  for  carrying  over  the  army.  And  this  grew  to  be  about  five  hundred 
vessels :  for,  though  the  horse  and  dragoons  in  pay  were  not  four  thousand,  yet  the  horses 
for  officers  and  volunteers,  and  for  artillery  and  baggage,  were  above  seven  ^ousand.  There 
were  arms  provided  for  twenty  thousand  more.    And,  as  things  were  thus  made  ready. 

The  declaration  that  the  prince  was  to  publish  came  to  be  considered.  A  great  many 
draughts  were  sent  from  England  by  di£ferent  hands.  All  these  were  put  in  the  pensioner 
Fagel's  hands,  who  upon  that  made  a  long  and  heavy  draught,  founded  on  the  grounds  of 
the  civil  law,  and  of  the  law  of  nations.  That  was  brought  to  me  to  be  put  in  English.  I 
saw  he  was  fond  of  hb  own  draught :  and  the  prince  left  that  matter  wholly  to  him :  yet  I 
got  it  to  be  much  shortened,  though  it  was  still  too  long.  It  set  forth  at  first  a  long  recital 
of  ail  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  England,  both  wi^  relation  to  religion,  to  the  civil 
government,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice,  which  have  been  all  opened  in  the  series  of 
the  history.  It  set  forth  next  all  remedies  that  had  been  tried  in  a  gentler  way ;  all  which 
had  been  ineffectual.  Petitioning  by  the  greatest  persons,  and  in  the  most  private  manner, 
was  made  a  crime.  Endeavours  were  used  to  pack  a  parliament,  and  to  pre-engage  both 
the  votes  of  the  electors  and  the  votes  of  such  as  upon  the  election  should  be  returned  to  sit 
in  parliament.  The  writs  were  to  be  addressed  to  unlawful  officers,  who  were  disabled  by 
law  to  execute  them  :  so  that  no  legal  parliament  could  now  be  brought  together.  In  con- 
clusion, the  reasons  of  suspecting  the  queen's  pretended  delivery  were  set  forth  in  general 
terms.  Upon  these  grounds  the  prince,  seeing  how  little  hope  was  left  of  succeeding  in  any 
other  method,  and  being  sensible  of  the  ruin  both  of  the  proiestant  religion,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England  and  Ireland,  that  was  imminent,  and  being  earnestly  invited  by  men  of 
all  ranks,  and  in  particular  by  many  of  the  peers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  resolved, 
according  to  the  obligation  he  lay  under,  both  on  the  princess's  account  and  on  his  own,  to 
go  over  into  England,  and  to  see  for  proper  and  e£^ual  remedies  for  redressing  such  growing 
evik,  in  a  parliament  that  should  be  lawfully  chosen,  and  should  sit  in  full  freedom,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom  and  constitution  of  England,  with  which  he  would  concur  in  aU 
things  that  might  tend  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  And  he  promised  in  parti- 
cular, that  he  would  preserve  the  church  and  the  established  religion,  and  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  unite  all  such  as  divided  from  the  the  diurch  to  it,  by  the  best  means  that  could 
be  thought  on,  and  that  he  would  sufier  such  as  would  live  peaceably  to  enjoy  all  due  freedom 
in  their  consciences,  and  that  he  would  refer  the  enquiry  into  the  queen's  delivery  to  a  par- 
liament, and  acquiesce  in  its  decision.  This  the  prince  signed  and  sealed  on  the  tenth  of 
October.  With  this  the  prince  ordered  letters  to  be  written  in  his  name,  inviting  both  the 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  others  to  come  and  join  with  him,  in  order  to  the  securing  their  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties.  Another  short  paper  was  drawn  by  me  oonoeming  the  measures  of 
obedience,  justifpng  the  design,  and  answering  the  objections  that  might  be  made  to  it.  Of 
all  these,  many  thousand  copies  were  printed,  to  be  dispersed  at  our  limding. 

The  prince  desired  me  to  go  along  with  him  as  his  chaplain,  to  which  I  very  readily 
agreed :  for,  being  fiilly  satisfied  in  my  conscience  that  the  undertaking  was  lawful,  and  just, 
and  having  had  a  considerable  hand  in  advising  the  whole  progress  of  it,  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  an  unbecoming  fear  in  me  to  have  ^tken  care  of  my  own  person,  when  the  prince 
was  venturing  his,  and  the  whole  was  now  to  be  put  to  hazard.  It  is  true  I,  being  a  Scotch* 
man  by  birth,  had  reason  to  io2|)ect  that,  if  I  had  fallen  into  the  «iemies'  hands,  I  should 
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liftYe  been  sent  to  Scotland,  and  put  to  tbe  tortore  there.  And,  haying  this  in  prospect,  I 
took  care  to  know  no  particulars  of  any  of  those  who  corresponded  with  the  prince.  So  that 
knowing  nothing  against  any,  even  torture  itself  could  not  have  drawn  from,  me  that,  by 
which  any  person  could  be  hurt.  There  was  another  declaration  prepared  for  Scotland. 
But  I  had  no  other  share  in  that,  but  that  I  corrected  it  in  several  places,  chiefly  in  that 
which  related  to  the  church  :  for  the  Scots  at  the  Hague,  who  were  all  presbyterians,  had 
drawn  it  so,  that,  by  many  pa^g^  in  it,  the  prince  by  an  implication  declared  in  favour  of 
presbytery.  He  did  not  see  what  the  consequences  of  those  were  till  I  explained  them.  So 
he  ordered  them  to  be  altered.    And  by  the  declaration  that  matter  was  still  entire. 

As  Sidney  brought  over  letters  from  the  persons  formerly  mentioned,  both  inviting  the 
prince  to  come  over  to  save  and  rescue  the  nation  from  ruin,  and  assuring  him  that  they 
vnrote  that  which  was  the  universal  sense  of  all  the  wise  and  good  men  in  the  nation :  so 
they  also  sent  over  with  him  a  scheme  of  advices.  They  advised  his  having  a  great  fleet, 
but  a  small  army :  they  thought  it  should  not  exceed  six  or  seven  thousand  men.  They 
apprehended,  that  an  ill-use  might  be  made  of  it,  if  he  brought  over  too  great  an  army  of 
foreigners,  to  infuse  into  people  a  jealousy  that  he  designed  a  conquest :  they  advised  his 
landing  in  the  North,  either  in  Burlington  Bay,  or  a  Httle  below  Hull :  Yorkshire  abounded 
m  horse :  and  the  gentry  were  generally  well  aflected,  even  to  zeal,  for  the  design :  the 
country  was  plentifril,  and  the  roads  were  good  till  within  fifty  miles  of  London.  The  earl 
of  Danby  was  earnest  for  this,  hoping  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  whole  management,  by  the 
interest  he  believed  he  had  in  that  country.  It  was  confessed,  that  the  western  counties 
were  well  aflected :  but  it  was  said,  that  the  miscarriage  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  and  the 
executions  which  followed  it,  had  so  dispirited  them,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  they 
would  be  forward  to  join  the  prince :  above  all  things  they  pressed  dispatch,  and  all  possible 
haste :  the  king  had  then  but  eighteen  ships  riding  in  the  Downs :  but  a  much  greater  fleet 
was  almost  ready  to  come  out :  tiiey  only  wanted  seamen,  who  came  in  very  slowly. 

When  these  things  were  laid  before  the  prince,  he  said,  he  could  by  no  means  resolve  to 
come  over  with  so  small  a  force :  could  not  believe  what  they  suggested,  concerning  the 
klng^s  arm/s  being  disposed  to  come  over  to  him  :  nor  did  he  reckon,  so  much  as  they  did, 
on  the  people  of  the  countr/s  coming  in  to  him :  he  said  he  could  trust  to  neither  of 
these :  he  could  not  undertake  so  great  a  design,  the  miscarriage  of  which  would  be  the  ruin 
both  of  England  and  Holland,  without  such  a  force  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  be 
superior  to  the  king^s  own,  though  his  whole  army  should  stick  to  him.  Some  proposed, 
that  the  prince  would  divide  his  force,  and  land  himself  with  the  greatest  part  in  the  North, 
and  send  a  detachment  to  the  West,  under  marshal  Schomberg.  They  pressed  the  prince 
very  earnestly  to  bring  him  over  with  him,  both  because  of  the  great  reputation  he  was  in, 
and  because  they  thought  it  was  a  security  to  the  prince's  person,  and  to  the  whole  design, 
to  have  another  general  with  him,  to  whom  all  would  submit  in  case  of  any  dismal  accident : 
for  it  seemed  too  much  to  have  all  depend  on  a  single  life :  and  they  thought  that  would  be 
the  safer,  if  their  enemies  saw  another  person  capable  of  the  command,  in  case  they  should 
have  a  design  upon  the  prince's  person.  With  this  the  prince  complied  easily,  and  obtained 
the  elector's  consent  to  carry  him  over  with  him.  But  he  rejected  the  motion  of  dividing 
his  fleet  and  army.  He  said,  such  a  divided  force  might  be  fatal :  for  if  the  king  should  send 
his  chief  strength  against  the  detachment,  and  have  the  advantage,  it  might  lose  the  whole 
business ;  since  a  misfortune  in  any  one  part  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 

When  these  advices  were  proposed  to  Herbert,  and  the  other  seamen,  they  opposed  the 
landing  in  the  north  vehemently.  They  said,  no  seamen  had  been  consulted  in  tiiat :  the 
north  coast  was  not  fit  for  a  fleet  to  ride  in  during  an  east  wind,  which  it  was  to  be  expected 
in  winter  might  blow  so  fresh,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  preserve  the  fleet ;  and  if  the 
fleet  was  left  there,  the  channel  was  open  for  such  forces  as  might  be  sent  from  France :  the 
channel  was  the  safer  sea  for  the  fleet  to  ride  in,  as  weU  as  to  cut  off  the  assistance  from 
France.  Yet  the  advices  for  this  were  so  positive,  and  so  often  repeated  from  England,  that 
the  prince  was  resolved  to  have  split  the  matter,  and  to  have  landed  in  the  North,  and  then 
to  have  sent  the  fleet  to  lie  in  the  channel. 
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I  waited  on  the  princess  a  few  days  before  we  left  the  Hague.  She  seemed  to  have  a 
great  load  on  her  spirits,  but  to  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  design.  After 
much  other  discourse,  I  said,  that  if  we  got  safe  to  England,  I  made  no  great  doubt  of  our 
success  in  all  other  things.  I  only  begged  her  pardon  to  tell  her,  that  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  at  any  time  any  disjointing  between  ihe  prince  and  her,  that  would  ruin  all.  She 
answered  me,  that  I  needed  fear  no  such  thing :  if  any  person  should  attempt  that,  she  would 
treat  them  so,  as  to  discourage  all  others  from  Tenturing  on  it  for  the  future.  She  was  very 
solemn  and  serious,  and  prayed  God  earnestly  to  bless  and  direct  us. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  0.  S.,  the  wind,  that  had  stood  so  long  in  the  west,  came 
into  the  east.  So  orders  were  sent  to  all  to  haste  to  Helvoet-Sluys.  That  morning  the 
prince  went  into  the  assembly  of  the  States-general,  to  take  leave  of  them.  He  said  to  them, 
he  was  extremely  sensible  of  the  kindness  they  had  all  shown  him  upon  many  occasions: 
he  took  God  to  witness,  he  had  served  them  fjoithfully  ever  since  they  had  trusted  him  with 
the  government,  and  that  he  had  never  any  end  before  his  eyes  but  the  good  of  the  country : 
he  had  pursued  it  always  :  and  if  at  any  time  he  eired  in  his  judgment,  yet  his  heart  was 
ever  set  on  procuring  their  safety  and  prosperity.  He  took  God  to  witness,  he  went  to 
England  with  no  other  intentions,  but  those  he  had  set  out  in  his  declaration:  he  did  not 
know  how  God  might  dispose  of  him :  to  his  providence  he  committed  himself:  whatsoever 
might  become  of  him,  he  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their  country,  and  recommended 
the  princess  to  them  in  a  most  particular  manner :  he  assured  them,  she  loved  their  country 
perfectly,  and  equally  with  her  own :  he  hoped  that,  whatever  might  happen  to  him,  they 
would  still  protect  her,  and  use  her  as  she  well  deserved ;  and  so  he  took  leave.  It  was  a 
sad,  but  a  kind  parting.  Some  of  every  province  ofifisred  at  an  answer  to  what  the  prince  had 
said :  but  they  all  melted  into  tears  and  passion ;  so  'that  their  speeches  were  much  broken, 
very  short,  and  extremely  tender.  Only  the  prince  himself  continued  firm  in  his  usual 
gravity  and  phlegm.  When  he  came  to  Helvoet-Sluys,  the  transport  fleet  had  consumed  so 
much  of  their  provisions^  that  three  days  of  the  good  wind  were  lost  before  all  were  supplied 
anew. 

At  last,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  the  prince  went  aboard,  and  the  whole  fleet  sailed 
out  that  night.  But  the  next  day  the  wind  turned  into  the  nortih,  and  settled  in  the  north- 
west. At  night  a  great  storm  rose*  We  wrought  against  it  all  that  night,  and  the  next 
day.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  struggle  any  longer.  And  so  vast  a  fleet  run  no  small  hazard, 
being  obliged  to  keep  together,  and  yet  not  to  come  too  near  one  another.  On  the  twenty- 
first  in  the  afternoon  the  signal  was  given  to  go  in  again :  and  on  the  twenty-second  the  far 
greater  part  got  safely  into  port.  Many  ships  were  at  first  wanting,  and  were  believed  to 
be  lost.  But  after  a  few  days  all  came  in.  There  was  not  one  ship  lost ;  nor  so  much  as 
any  one  man,  except  one  that  was  blown  from  the  shrouds  into  the  sea.  Some  ships  were 
so  shattered,  that  as  soon  as  they  came  in,  and  all  was  taken  out  of  them,  they  immediately 
sunk  down.  Only  five  hundred  horses  died  from  want  of  air.  Men  are  upon  such  oc- 
casions apt  to  flatter  themselves  upon  the  points  of  Providence.  In  France  and  England,  as 
it  was  believed  that  our  loss  was  much  greater  than  it  proved  to  be,  so  they  triumphed  not 
a  little,  as  if  €K>d  had  fought  against  us,  and  defeated  the  whole  design.  We  on  our  part, 
who  found  ourselves  delivered  out  of  so  great  a  storm  and  so  vast  a  danger,  looked  on  it  as 
a  mark  of  Gk>d's  great  care  of  us,  who,  though  he  had  not  changed  the  course  of  the  winds 
and  seas  in  our  favour,  yet  had  preserved  us  while  we  were  in  such  apparent  danger,  beyond 
what  could  have  been  imagined.  The  States  were  not  at  all  discouraged  with  this  hard 
beginning,  but  gave  the  necessary  ordeis  for  supplying  us  ^th  every  tlmig  that  we  needed. 
The  princess  behaved  herself  at  the  Hague  suitably  to  what  was  expected  from  her.  She 
ordered  prayers  four  times  a  day,  and  assisted  at  them  with  great  devotion.  She  spoke  to 
nobody  of  affairs,  but  was  calm,  and  silent.  The  States  ordered  some  of  their  body  to  give 
her  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings.  She  indeed  answered  little :  but  in  that  little  she 
gave  them  cause  often  to  admire  her  judgment. 

In  EIngland  the  court  saw  now,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  dissemble,  or  disguise,  their  foars 
any  more.  Great  consultations  were  held  there.  The  carl  of  Melfort,  and  all  the  papists, 
proposed  the  seizing  on  all  snspected  persons,  and  the  sending  them  to  I^ortsmouth.    The  earl 
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of  Smiderland  opposed  tliifl  Tehemently.  He  said,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  seize  on  many 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  seizing  on  a  few  would  alarm  all  the  rest :  it  would  drive  them 
into  the  prince,  and  fiimish  them  with  a  pretence  for  it :  he  proposed  rather,  that  the  king 
would  do  such  popular  things,  as  might  give  some  content,  and  lay  that  fermentation  with  which 
the  nation  was  then,  as  it  were,  distracted.  This  was  at  that  time  complied  with :  but  all 
the  popish  party  continued  upon  this  to  charge  lord  Sunderland,  as  one  that  was  in  the 
king^s  counsels  only  to  betray  them ;  that  had  before  diverted  the  offer  of  assistance  from 
France,  and  now  the  securing  those  who  were  the  most  likely  to  join  and  assist  the  prince. 
By  their  importunities  the  king  was  at  last  so  prevailed  on,  that  he  turned  him  out  of  all 
his  places ;  and  lord  Prestou  was  made  secretary  of  state.  The  fleet  was  now  put  out,  and 
was  so  strong  that,  if  they  had  met  the  Dutch  fleet,  probably  they  would  have  been  too 
hard  for  them,  especially  considering  the  great  transport  fleet  Ihat  they  were  to  cover.  All 
the  forces  that  were  in  Scotland  were  ordered  into  England ;  and  that  kingdom  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  their  militia.  Several  regiments  came  likewise  from  Ireland.  So  that  the 
king's  army  was  then  about  thirty  thousand  strong.  But,  in  order  to  lay  the  heat  that  was 
raised  in  the  nation,  the  king  sent  for  the  bishops ;  and  set  out  the  injustice  of  this  imna- 
tural  invasion  that  the  prince  was  designing :  he  assured  them  of  his  affections  to  the  church 
of  England ;  and  protested,  he  had  never  intended  to  carry  things  further  than  to  an  equal 
liberty  of  conscience :  he  desired,  they  would  declare  their  abhorrence  of  this  invasion,  and 
that  they  would  offer  him  their  advice,  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do.  They  declined  the 
point  of  abhorrence,  and  advised  the  present  summoning  a  parliament;  and  that  in  the 
mean  while  the  ecclesiastical  commission  might  be  broken,  the  proceedings  against  the 
bishop  of  London  and  Magdalen  college  might  be  reversed,  and  that  the  law  might  be  again 
put  in  its  channel.  This  they  delivered  with  great  gravity,  and  with  a  courage  that  recom- 
mended them  to  the  whole  nation.  There  was  an  order  sent  them  from  the  king  afterwards, 
requiring  them  to  compose  an  office  for  the  present  occasion.  The  prayers  were  so  well 
drawn,  that  even  those  who  wished  for  the  prince  might  have  joined  in  them.  The  church 
party  did  now  show  their  approbation  of  the  prince's  expedition  in  such  terms,  that  many 
were  surprised  at  it,  both  tiien,  and  since  that  time.  They  spoke  openly  in  favour  of  it. 
They  expressed  their  grief  to  see  the  wind  so  cross.  They  wished  for  an  east  wind,  which, 
on  that  occasion,  was  called  the  protestant  wind.  They  spoke  with  great  scorn  of  all  that 
the  court  was  then  doing  to  regain  the  hearts  of  the  nation.  And  indeed  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  that  way  were  so  cold,  and  so  forced,  that  few  were  likely  to  be  deceived  by  them, 
but  those  who  had  a  mind  to  be  deceived.  The  writs  for  a  parliament  were  often  ordered 
to  be  made  ready  for  the  seal,  and  were  as  often  stopped.  Some  were  sealed,  and  given  out : 
but  they  were  quickly  called  in  again.  The  old  charters  were  ordered  to  be  restored  again. 
Jeflreys  himself  carried  back  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  and  put  on  the  appearances 
of  joy  and  heartiness  when  he  gave  it  to  them.  All  men  saw  through  that  affectation :  for 
he  hsA  raised  himself  chiefly  upon  the  advising,  or  promoting,  that  matter  of  the  surrender, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters.  An  order  was  also  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
put  the  president  of  Magdalen  college  again  in  possession.  Yet,  that  order  not  being 
executed  when  the  news  was  brought  that  the  prince  and  his  fleet  were  blown  back,  it  was 
countermanded;  which  plainly  showed  what  it  was  that  drove  the  court  into  so  much 
compliance,  and  how  long  it  was  likely  to  last. 

The  matter  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  that  could  not  be  dropped,  but  was  to  be  sup- 
ported, was  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  And  therefore  the  court  thought  it  necessary, 
now  in  an  after-game,  to  offer  some  satisfaction  in  that  point.  So  a  great  meeting  was 
called,  not  only  of  all  the  privy  councillors  and  judges,  but  of  all  the  nobility  then  in  town. 
To  these  the  king  complained  of  the  great  injury  that  was  done  both  him  and  the  queen,  by 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  accused  them  of  so  black  an  imposture :  he  said,  he  believed  there 
were  few  princes  then  alive,  who  had  been  bom  in  the  presence  of  more  witnesses  than  were 
at  his  son's  birth :  he  had  therefore  called  them  together,  that  they  might  hear  the  proof  of 
that  matter.  It  was  first  proved  that  the  queen  was  delivered  abed,  while  many  were  in  the 
foom ;  and  that  they  saw  the  child  soon  after  he  was  taken  from  the  queen  by  the  midwife. 
But  in  this  the  midwife  was  the  single  witness ;  for  none  of  the  ladies  had  felt  the  child  in 
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the  queen's  beUy.  The  comitess  of  Sunderland  did  indeed  depose,  that  the  queen  called  to 
her  to  give  her  her  hand,  that  she  might  feel  how  the  child  lay;  to  which  she  added, 
*^  which  I  did ;"  but  did  not  say,  whether  she  felt  the  child,  or  not :  and  she  told  the  duchess 
of  Hamilton,  from  whom  I  had  it,  that  when  she  put  her  hand  into  the  bed,  the  queen  held 
it,  and  let  it  go  no  lower  than  her  breasts.  So  that  really  she  felt  nothing.  And  this 
deposition,  brought  to  make  a  show,  was  an  eyidence  against  the  matter,  rather  than  for 
it ;  and  was  a  violent  presumption  of  an  imposture,  and  of  an  artifice  to  cover  it.  Many 
ladies  deposed  that  they  had  often  seen  the  marks  of  milk  on  the  queen's  linen,  near  her 
breasts.  Two  or  three  deposed,  that  they  saw  it  running  out  at  the  nipple.  All  these 
deposed,  that  they  saw  milk  before  the  pretended  delivery.  But  none  of  them  deposed 
concerning  milk  alter  the  delivery ;  though  nature  sends  it  then  in  greater  abundance :  and 
the  queen  had  it  always  in  such  a  plenty,  that  some  weeks  passed  after  her  delivery  before 
she  was  quite  freed  from  it.  The  ladies  did  not  name  the  time  in  which  they  saw  the  milk, 
except  one,  who  named  the  month  of  May.  But,  if  the  particulars  mentioned  before,  that 
happened  on  Easter  Monday,  are  reflected  on,  and  if  it  appears  probable  by  these  that  the  queen 
miscarried  at  that  time ;  then  all  that  the  ladies  mentioned  of  milk  in  her  breasts,  particulaily 
she  that  fixed  it  to  the  month  of  May,  might  have  followed  upon  that  miscamage,  and  be  no 
proof  concerning  the  late  birth.  Mrs.  Pierce,  the  laundress,  deposed  that  she  took  linen  from  the 
queen's  body  once,  which  carried  the  marks  of  a  delivery.  But  she  spoke  only  to  one  time. 
That  was  a  main  circumstance ;  and,  if  it  had  been  true,  it  must  have  been  often  done,  and  was 
capable  of  a  more  copious  proof^  since  there  is  occasion  for  such  things  to  be  often  looked  on, 
and  well  considered.  The  lady  Wentworth  was  the  single  witness  that  deposed  that  she 
had  felt  the  child  move  in  the  queen's  belly.  She  was  a  bed-chamber  woman,  as  well  as  a 
single  witness ;  and  she  fixed  it  on  no  time.  If  it  was  very  early,  she  might  have  been 
mistaken :  or  if  it  was  before  Easter  Monday,  it  might  be  true,  and  yet  have  no  relation  to 
this  birth.  This  was  the  substance  of  this  evidence,  which  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled  and 
printed.  But  when  it  was  published,  it  had  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  what  the  court 
expected  from  it.  The  presumption  of  law  before  tiiis  was  all  in  iavour  of  the  birth,  since 
the  parents  owned  the  child :  so  that  the  proof  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  ought  to  be 
o£feied  by  those  who  called  it  in  question.  But,  now  that  this  proof  was  brought,  which 
was  so  apparently  defective,  it  did  not  lessen  but  increase  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
nation  was  possessed :  for  all  people  concluded  that,  if  the  thing  had  been  true,  it  must  have 
been  easy  to  have  brought  a  much  more  copious  proof  than  was  now  published  to  the  world. 
It  was  much  observed,  that  princess  Anne  was  not  present.  She  indeed  excused  herself: 
she  thought  she  was  breeding ;  and  all  motion  was  forbidden  her.  None  believed  that  to 
be  the  true  reason ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  going  from  one  apartment  of  the  court  to 
another  could  not  hurt  her.  So  it  was  looked  on  as  a  colour  that  showed  she  did  not  believe 
the  thing ;  and  that  therefore  she  would  not,  by  her  being  present,  seem  to  give  any  credit 
to  it. 

This  was  the  stato  of  affairs  in  England,  while  we  lay  at  Helvoet-Sluys,  where  we  conti- 
nued till  the  first  of  November.  Here  Wildman  created  a  new  disturbance.  He  plainly 
had  a  show  of  courage,  but  was,  at  least,  then  a  coward.  He  possessed  some  of  the  English 
with  an  opinion,  that  the  design  was  now  irrecoverably  lost.  This  was  entertained  by 
many,  who  were  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposition,  that  set  danger  at  a  distance  from 
themselves.  They  were  still  magnifying  the  English  fleet,  and  undervaluing  the  Dutch. 
They  went  so  far  in  this,  that  they  proposed  to  the  prince,  that  Herbert  should  be  ordoed 
to  go  over  to  the  coast  of  England,  and  either  fight  the  English  fleet,  or  force  them  in :  and 
in  that  case  the  transport  fleet  might  venture  over ;  which  otherwise  they  thought  could 
not  be  safely  done.  This  some  urged  with  such  earnestness,  that  nothing  but  the  prince's 
authority,  and  Schomberg's  credit,  could  have  withstood  it.  The  prince  told  them,  the 
season  was  now  so  &r  spent,  that  the  losing  of  more  time  was  the  losing  the  whole  design : 
fleets  might  lie  long  in  view  of  one  another,  before  it  could  be  possible  for  them  to  come  to 
an  engagement,  though  both  sides  equally  desired  it ;  but  much  longer,  if  any  one  of  them 
avoided  it ;  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  army,  especially  the  horse,  long  at  sea :  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  take  them  all  out,  and  to  ship  them  ag^ :  after  the  wind  had  stood 
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80  long  in  the  weet,  there  was  reason  to  hope  it  would  turn  to  the  east :  and  when  that 
shonld  come,  no  time  was  to  be  lost :  for  it  wonld  sometimes  blow  so  fresh  in  a  few  days  as 
to  freeze  np  the  river;  so  that  it  wonld  not  be  possible  to  get  out  all  the  winter  long.  With 
these  things  he  rather  silenced  than  quieted  them.  All  this  while  the  men-of-war  were  still 
riding  at  sea,  it  being  a  continued  storm  for  some  weeks.  The  prince  sent  out  several  advice 
boats  with  orders  to  them  to  come  in.  But  thej  could  not  come  up  to  them.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  October  there  was  for  six  hours  together  a  most  dreadful  storm :  so  that 
there  were  few  among  us,  that  did  not  conclude,  that  the  best  part  of  the  fleet,  and  by 
consequence  that  the  whole  design,  was  lost.  Many  that  have  passed  for  heroes,  yet  showed 
then  ^e  agonies  of  fear  in  their  looks  and  whole  deportment.  The  prince  still  retained  his 
usual  oahnnesa,  and  the  same  tranquillity  of  spirit,  that  I  had  observed  in  him  in  his  happiest 
days.  On  the  twenty-eighth  it  calmed  a  little,  and  our  fleet  came  all  in^  to  our  great  joy. 
The  rudder  of  one  third-rate  was  broken,  and  that  was  aU  the  hurt  that  the  storm  had  done. 
At  last  the  much-longed-for  east  wind  came.  And  so  hard  a  thing  it  was  to  set  so  vast  a 
body  in  motion,  that  two  days  of  this  wind  were  lost  before  all  could  be  quite  ready. 

On  the  first  of  November,  O.  S.,  we  sailed  out  with  the  evening  tide,  but  made  little  way 
that  night,  that  so  our  fleet  might  come  out  and  move  in  order.  We  tried  next  day  till 
noon  if  it  was  possible  to  sail  northward,  but  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  frill  in  the  east, 
that  we  could  not  move  that  way.  About  noon  the  agnal  was  given  to  steer  westward. 
This  wind  not  only  diverted  us  from  that  unhappy  course,  but  it  kept  the  English  fleet  in 
the  river :  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  come  out,  though  they  were  come  down 
as  Car  as  to  the  Gunfleet.  By  this  means  we  had  the  sea  open  to  us,  with  a  fair  wind  and 
a  safe  navigation.  On  the  third  we  passed  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  before  night 
came  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next  day,  being  the  day  in  which  the  prince  was 
both  bom  and  married,  he  fancied  if  he  could  land  that  day  it  would  look  auspicious  to  the 
army,  and  animate  the  soldiers.  But  we  all  who  considered  that  the  day  following,  being 
Qunpowder-treason  day,  our  landing  that  day  might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  nation,  were  better  pleased  to  see  that  we  could  land  no  sooner.  Torbay  was 
thought  the  best  place  for  our  great  fleet  to  lie  in :  and  it  was  resolved  to  land  the  army 
where  it  could  be  best  done  near  it ;  reckoning,  that  being  at  such  a  distance  from  London, 
we  could  provide  ourselves  with  horses,  and  put  everything  in  order  before  the  king  could 
march  his  army  towards  us,  and  that  we  should  lie  some  time  at  Exeter  for  the  refreshing 
our  men.  I  was  in  the  ship,  with  the  prince's  other  domestics,  that  went  in  the  van  of  the 
whole  fleet.  At  noon  on  the  fourth,  Bussel  came  on  board  us,  with  the  best  of  all  the 
English  pilots  that  they  had  brought  over.  He  gave  him  the  steering  of  the  ship,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  sure  to  sail  so  that  next  morning  we  should  be  short  of  Dartmouth :  for  it 
was  intended  that  some  of  the  ships  should  land  there,  and  that  the  rest  should  sail  into 
Tori>ay.  The  pilot  thought  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  measuring  our  course ;  and  believed 
that  he  certainly  kept  within  orders,  till  the  morning  shewed  us  we  were  past  Torbay  and 
Dartmouth,  ^e  vrind,  though  it  had  abated  much  of  its  first  violence,  yet  was  still  ^U  in 
the  east.  So  now  it  seemed  necessary  for  us  to  sail  on  to  Plymouth,  which  must  have 
engaged  us  in  a  long  and  tedious  campaign  in  winter,  through  a  very  iU  country.  Nor  were 
we  sure  to  be  received  at  Plymouth.  The  earl  of  Bath,  who  was  governor,  had  sent  by 
Bussel  a  promise  to  the  prince  to  come  and  join  him :  yet  it  vras  not  likely  that  he  would 
be  so  forward  as  to  receive  us  at  our  first  coming.  The  delays  he  made  afterwards,  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  managing  the  garrison,  whereas  he  was  indeed  staying  till  he  saw  how  the 
matter  was  likely  to  be  decided,  showed  us  how  fatal  it  had  proved,  if  we  had  been  forced 
to  sail  on  to  Plymouth.  But  while  Bussel  was  in  no  small  disorder,  after  he  saw  the  pilot's 
error,  (upon  which  he  bid  me  go  to  my  prayers,  for  all  was  lost,)  and  as  he  was  ordering  the 
boat  to  be  cleared  to  go  aboard  the  prince,  on  a  sudden,  to  all  our  wonder,  it  calmed  a  Uttle. 
And  then  the  wind  turned  into  the  south  :  and  a  soft  and  happy  gale  of  wind  carried  in  the 
whole  fleet  in  four  hours'  time  into  Torbay.  Immediately  as  many  landed  as  conveniently 
could.  As  soon  as  the  prince  and  marshal  Schomberg  got  to  shore,  they  were  furnished 
with  such  horses  as  the  village  of  Broxholme  could  aflbrd ;  and  rode  up  to  view  the  grounds, 
which  they  found  as  convenient  as  oould  be  imagined  for  the  foot  in  that  season.    It  was 
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not  a  cold  night :  otherwise  the  soldiers,  who  had  heen  kept  warm  ahoard,  might  haya 
suffered  much  h^  it.  As  soon  as  I  landed,  I  made  what  haste  I  could  to  the  place  where 
the  prince  was,  who  took  me  heartily  hy  the  hand,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  now  believe 
predestination.  I  told  him  I  would  never  forget  that  providence  of  God  which  had  appeared 
so  signally  on  this  occasion.  He  was  more  cheerful  than  ordinary.  Yet  he  returned  soon 
to  his  usual  gravity.  The  prince  sent  for  all  the  fishermen  of  the  place,  and  asked  them 
which  was  the  properest  place  for  landing  his  horse,  which  all  apprehended  would  be  a 
tedious  business,  and  might  hold  some  days.  But  next  morning  he  was  shown  a  place,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  village,  where  the  ships  could  be  brought  very  near  the  land, 
against  a  good  shore,  and  the  horses  would  not  be  put  to  swim  above  twenty  yards.  This 
proved  to  be  so  happy  for  our  landing,  though  we  came  to  it  by  mere  accident,  that  if  we 
had  ordered  the  whole  island  round  to  be  sounded,  we  could  not  have  found  a  more  proper 
place  for  it.  There  was  a  dead  calm  all  that  morning :  and  in  three  hours'  time  all  our 
horse  were  landed,  vnih  as  much  baggage  as  was  necessary  tiU  we  got  to  Exeter.  The 
artillery  and  heavy  baggage  were  left  aboard,  and  ordered  to  Topsham,  the  seaport  to  Exeter 
All  that  belonged  to  us  was  so  soon  and  so  happily  landed,  that,  by  the  next  day  at  noon 
we  were  in  full  march,  and  marched  four  miles  that  night.  We  had  from  thence  twenty 
miles  to  Exeter,  and  we  resolved  to  make  haste  thither.  But,  as  we  were  now  happily 
landed  and  marching,  we  saw  new  and  unthongh1r<of  characters  of  a  favourable  providence 
of  God  watching  over  us.  We  had  no  sooner  got  thus  dis^igaged  from  our  fleet,  than  a 
new  and  great  storm  blew  from  the  west,  from  which  our  fleet,  being  covered  by  the  land, 
could  receive  no  prejudice ;  but  the  king's  fleet  had  got  out  as  the  wind  calmed,  and,  in 
pursuit  of  us,  was  come  as  far  as  the  I^e  of  Wight,  when  this  contrary  wind  turned  upon 
them.  They  tried  what  they  could  to  pursue  us ;  but  they  were  so  shattered  by  some  dajv 
of  this  storm,  that  they  were  forced  to  go  into  PortsmoT\th,  and  were  no  more  fit  for  service 
that  year.  This  was  a  greater  happiness  than  we  were  tl|en  aware  of :  for  the  lord  Dartmouth 
assured  me  some  time  after,  that  whatever  stories  we  had  hoard  and  believed,  either  of 
officers  or  seamen,  he  was  confident  they  would  all  hav^  fought  very  heartily.  But  now, 
by  the  immediate  hand  of  Heaven,  we  were  masters  of  U|e  sea  without  a  blow.  I  never 
found  a  disposition  to  superstition  in  my  temper :  I  was  rather  inclined  to  be  philosophical 
upon  all  occasions.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  this  strange  ordering  of  the  winds  and  seasons, 
just  to  change  as  our  affairs  required  it,  could  not  but  make  d^p  impressions  on  me,  as  well 
as  on  all  that  observed  it.  Those  famous  verses  of  Claudian  seepied  to  be  more  applicable  to 
the  prince,  than  to  him  they  were  made  on : 

O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cni  militat  oBtber, 
Et  conjarati  TeDiunt  ad  clasdca  venti ! 

Heaven**  favourite,  for  whom  the  skies  do  tight, 
And  all  the  winds  conspire  to  guide  thee  i%ht ! 

The  prince  made  haste  to  Exeter,  where  he  stayed  ten  oays,  both  for  refreshing  his  troops 
and  for  giving  the  country  time  to  show  their  affections.  Both  the  clergy  and  magistrates 
of  Exeter  were  very  fearful  and  very  backward.  The  bishop  and  the  dean  ran  away.  And 
the  cleigy  stood  off,  though  they  were  sent  for  and  very  gently  spoken  to  by  tihe  prince. 
The  truth  was,  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-iesistance  had  been  carried  so  far, 
and  preached  so  much,  that  clergymen  either  could  not  all  on  the  sudden  get  out  of  that 
entanglement,  into  which  they  had  by  long  thinking  and  speaking  all  one  way  involved 
themselves,  or  they  were  ashamed  to  make  so  quick  a  turn.  Yet  care  was  taken  to  protect 
them  and  their  houses  everywhere :  so  that  no  sort  of  violence  nor  rudeness  was  offered  to 
any  of  them.  The  prince  gave  me  full  authority  to  do  this :  and  I  took  so  particular  a  care 
of  it,  that  we  heard  of  no  complaints.  The  army  was  kept  under  such  an  exact  discipline, 
that  everything  was  paid  for  where  it  ^vas  demanded;  though  the  soldiers  were  con- 
tented with  such  moderate  entertainment  that  the  people  generally  asked  but  little  for  what 
they  did  eat.  We  stayed  a  week  at  Exeter  before  any  of  tiie  gentiemen  of  the  country  about 
came  in  to  the  prince.     Every  day  some  persons  of  condition  came  from  other  parts.     Hie 
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first  were  the  lord  Colchester,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  the  lord  Wharton, 
Mr.  Roflsel,  the  lord  Russel's  brother,  and  the  earl  of  Abington. 

The  king  came  down  to  Salisbury,  and  sent  his  troops  twenty  miles  ftirther.  Of  these, 
three  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons  were  drawn  on  by  their  officers,  the  lord  Combury 
and  colonel  Langston,  on  design  to  come  over  to  the  prince.  Advice  was  sent  to  the  prince 
of  this.  But  because  these  officers  were  not  sure  of  their  subalterns,  the  prince  ordered  a 
body  of  his  men  to  advance  and  assist  them  in  case  any  resistance  was  made.  They  were 
within  twenty  miles  of  Exeter,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  body  that  the  prince  haid  sent 
to  join  them,  when  a  whisper  ran  about  among  them  that  they  were  betrayed.  Lord  Com- 
bury had  not  the  presence  of  mind  that  so  critical  a  thing  required  *.  So  they  fell  in  con- 
fusion, and  many  rode  back.  Yet  one  regiment  came  over  in  a  body,  and  with  them  about 
a  hundred  of  the  other  two.  This  gave  us  great  courage,  and  showed  us  that  we  had  not  beei; 
deceived  in  what  was  told  us  of  the  inclinations  of  the  king's  army.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  studied  to  support  the  king's  spirits  by  flatteries  told  him  that  in  this  he  saw  he 
might  trust  his  army,  since  those  who  intended  to  carry  over  those  regiments  were  forced  to 
manage  it  with  so  much  artifice,  and  durst  not  discover  their  design  either  to  officers  or 
soldiers ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  turned  back. 
The  king  wanted  support,  for  his  spirits  sunk  extremely.  His  blood  was  in  such  fermenta- 
tion, that  he  was  bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  returned  often  upon  him  every  dayf . 
He  sent  many  spies  over  to  us.  They  all  took  his  money,  and  came  and  joined  themselves 
to  the  prince,  none  of  them  returning  to  him.  So  that  he  had  no  intelligence  brought  him 
of  what  the  prince  was  doing  but  what  common  reports  furnished,  which  magnified  our 
numbers,  and  made  him  think  we  were  coming  near  him,  while  we  were  still  at  Exeter.  He 
heard  that  the  city  of  London  was  very  unquiet.  News  was  brought  him  tliat  the  earls  of 
Devonshire  and  Danby,  and  the  lord  Lumley,  were  drawing  great  bodies  together,  and  that 
both  York  and  Newcastle  had  declared  for  the  prince.  The  lord  Dclamere  had  raised  a  regi- 
ment in  Cheshire.  And  the  body  of  the  nation  did  everywhere  discover  their  inclinations 
for  the  prince  so  evidently,  that  Uie  king  saw  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  army. 
And  the  ill  disposition  among  them  was  so  apparent,  that  he  reckoned  he  could  not  depend 
on  them.  So  that  he  lost  both  heart  and  head  at  once.  But  that  which  gave  him  the  last 
and  most  confounding  stroke  was,  that  the  lord  Churchill  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  left  him, 
and  came  and  joined  the  prince  at  Axminster,  twenty  miles  on  that  side  of  Exeter.  After 
this  he  could  not  know  on  whom  he  could  dependi  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  one  of  king 
Charles's  sons,  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  had  been  some  time  at  sea,  and  was  a 
gallant  but  rough  man.  He  had  more  spirit  than  any  one  of  the  king's  sons.  He  made  on 
answer  to  the  king  about  this  time  that  was  much  talked  of.  The  king  took  notice  of  some- 
what in  his  behaviour  that  looked  factious ;  and  he  said  he  was  sure  he  could  not  pretend  to 
act  upon  principles  of  conscience ;  for  he  had  been  so  ill  bred  that  as  he  knew  little  of  reli- 
gion so  he  regarded  it  less.  But  he  answered  the  king,  that  though  he  had  little  conscience, 
yet  he  was  of  a  party  that  had  a  great  deal.  Soon  i^r  that,  prince  George,  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  the  lord  Drumlanrig,  the  duke  of  Queensberry^s  eldest  son,  left  him,  and  came 
over  to  the  prince,  and  joined  him,  when  he  was  come  as  far  as  the  earl  of  BristoFs  house, 
at  Sherbum.  When  the  news  came  to  London,  the  princess  was  so  struck  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  king's  displeasure,  and  of  the  ill  effects  that  it  might  have,  that  she  said  to 
the  lady  Churchill  that  she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  would  leap  out  at  window 
rather  than  venture  on  it.  The  bishop  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  secretly  in  Suffolk 
Street.  So  the  lady  Churchill,  who  knew  where  he  was,  went  to  him,  and  concerted  with 
him  the  method  of  the  princess's  withdrawing  from  the  court.  The  princess  went  sooner  to 
bed  than  ordinary.  And  about  midnight  she  went  down  a  back-stairs  from  her  closet, 
attended  only  by  the  lady  Churchill,  in  such  haste  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them. 

*  Thlt  wu  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  ClaroDdon.         f  This  is  menlioDed  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence 
His  father's  sorrow  at  this  defection  is  toachingly  expressed  ii.  206.     He  was  relieved  hj  the  lancet  four  times  th- 
in  his  "« Diary."    He  immediately  had  an  audience  of  same  week.— 49ir  Patrick  Hume*s  Diary;  Rose*8  Obsor 
James  the  Second,  who  received  him  kindly.— Clarendon  vations  in  Fox's  History  of  James  the  Second. 
Correspondenoe. 
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Thej  were  waited  for  bj  the  bishop  of  London,  wbo  carried  them  to  the  earl  of  DorBet's, 
whose  hAj  furnished  them  with  everything.  And  so  they  went  northward,  as  far  as 
Northampton ,  where  that  earl  attended  on  them  with  all  respect,  and  qnickly  brought  a 
body  of  horse  to  serve  for  a  guard  to  the  princess.  And  in  a  little  while  a  small  army  was 
formed  about  her,  who  chose  to  be  conmianded  by  the  bishop  of  London :  of  which  he  too 
easily  accepted*. 

These  things  put  the  king  in  an  inexpressible  confusion.  He  saw  himself  now  forsaken, 
not  only  by  those  whom  he  had  trusted  and  &voured  most,  but  even  by  his  own  children. 
And  the  army  was  in  such  distraction  that  there  was  not  any  one  body  that  seemed  entirely 
united  and  firm  to  him.  A  foolish  ballad  was  made  at  that  time,  treating  the  papists,  and 
chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner,  which  had  a  burden  said  to  be  Irish  words, 
^^  lero  lero  lilibulero,"  that  made  an  impression  on  the  army  that  cannot  be  well  imagined 
by  those  who  saw  it  not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  aU  people  both  in  city  and  oountiy, 
were  singing  it  perpetually.     And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect. 

While  the  prince  stayed  at  Exeter,  the  rabble  of  the  people  came  in  to  him  in  great 
numbers.  So  that  he  could  have  raised  many  regiments  of  foot  if  there  had  been  any  occa- 
sion for  them.  But  what  he.  understood  of  ihe  temper  the  king^s  anny  wbb  in,  made  him 
judge  it  ¥ras  not  necessary  to  arm  greater  numbers.  After  he  had  stayed  eight  days  at 
Exeter,  Seymour  came  in  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  quality  and  estate.  As  soon  as 
he  had  been  with  the  prince,  he  sent  to  seek  for  me.  When  I  came  to  him,  he  asked  me 
why  we  had  not  an  association  signed  by  all  that  came  to  ns,  since,  till  we  had  that  done, 
we  were  as  a  rope  of  sand :  men  might  leave  ns  when  they  pleased,  and  we  had  them  under 
no  tie :  whereas,  if  they  signed  an  association,  they  would  reckon  themselves  bound  to  stick 
to  ns.  I  answered,  it  was  because  we  had  not  a  man  of  his  authority  and  credit  to  offer  and 
support  such  an  advice.  I  went  firom  him  to  the  prince,  who  approved  of  the  motion ;  as 
did  also  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  all  that  were  with  us.  So  I  was  ordered  to  draw  it. 
It  was,  in  few  words,  an  engagement  to  stick  together  in  pursuing  the  ends  of  the  prince's 
declaration ;  and  that,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  on  his  person,  it  should  be  revenged 
on  all  by  whom,  or  from  whom,  any  such  attempt  should  be  made.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
all  about  the  prince.  So  it  was  engrossed  in  parchment,  and  signed  by  all  those  that  came 
in  to  him.  The  prince  put  Devonshire  and  Exeter  under  Seymour^s  government,  who  was 
recorder  of  Exeter.  And  he  advanced  with  his  army,  leaving  a  small  garrison  there  with 
his  heavy  artillery  under  colonel  Gibson,  whom  he  made  deputy-governor  as  to  the  military 
part 

At  Grookhom,  Dr.  Finch,  son  of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  warden  of  AU-Souk  college 
in  Oxford,  was  sent  to  the  prince  from  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  aasuring  him  that  they 
would  declare  for  him,  and  inviting  him  to  come  thither,  telling  him  that  their  plate  should 
be  at  his  service,  if  he  needed  it    This  was  a  sudden  turn  from  those  principles  that  they 

*  The  prinoen  Anne  left  the  Cockpit,  where  ahe  then  of  Mwlhorongfa ;    Ghurendon    GoReqMmdence ;    Gollej 

lodged,  on  the  night  of  NoTemher  the  25th.     The  earl  of  Cihber'a  Apology  for  his  life;   Dalrymple'a  Memoirt.) 

Clarendon  aaja  that  he  heard  the  mmour  next  morning,  Prince  Geoige,  the  dake  of  Onnoed,  Imd  Dramlaar^, 

and  the  report  was  that  some  oim  had  carried  her  away,  and  Mr.  H.  Boyle,  had  deserted  James  at  AndoTer,  en 

nohodj  knew  whither.      The  dachess  of  Hsrlboron^  the  24th.     Thej  had  sapped  with  the  long  the  same 

(then  lady  Chnichill)  managed  the  escape  for  her ;  and  evening,  and  left  his  quarters  as  soon  as  he  had  retired 

tiie  narratiTD  she  has  given  coincides  closely  with  that  to  hed.     Prince  Oeoige  left  a  letter  for  James  (see  this 

given  hy  Bomet     After  stating  the  preliminary  anai^-  in  Kennef  s  Hist,  of  Eng^d),  ezeasing  himself^  and 

ments  she  made  with  the  hiahop  of  London,  she  adds,  blaming  this  unhappy  monarch.     When  the  prince  beard 

**  The  ]nineesB  went  to  hed  at  the  usual  time,  to  prevent  of  any  one's  defection  from  the  king,  he  had  been  aoeus- 

tuspidon.    I  came  to  her  soon  after,  and,  by  the  back  tamed  to  eixclum,**E tt-ilpouible  9^    The  only  remark 

itairs  which  went  down  from  her  closet,  her  royal  high-  James  made  upon  the  prince's  desertion  was,  ''  Is  EttM 

nesi,  lady  Fitzhaxding,  and  I,  with  one  servant,  walked  to  pouibie  gone  too  ?  "  In  long  James's  "  Memoirs  "  it  is 

the  coach,  where  we  found  the  bbhop  and  the  earl  of  said,  **  ne  was  more  troubled  at  the  unnaturslness  of  the 

Dorset    They  conducted  us  that  night  to  the  bishop's  action  than  the  want  of  his  service;  for  the  loss  of  a 

house  in  the  City,  and  the  next  day  to  my  lord  Dorset's,  good  trooper  would  have  been  of  more  eonseqaence.** 

at  Copt  Hall.     Vnm  thence  we  went  to  the  eail  of  But  on  the  monarch^  letum  to  London,  and  finding  hk 

Northampton's,  and  from  thenee  to  Nottingham,  where  daughter  had  also  fled,  he  burst  into  tears*  emphatkally 

the  country  gathered  round  the  princess ;  nor  did  she  laying,  **  God  help  me  1  my  own  children  have  fenskM 

think  hersdf  lale  till  she  saw  that  she  was  surrounded  by  me."— darandon  CorreBpondenoe,  n.  208. 
the  prince  of  Orange's  friends .**— ( Aceonnt  of  the  Dudiesi 
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bad  carried  so  high  a  few  yean  hefoie.  The  prince  had  designed  to  have  seemed  Bristol 
and  Gloooester,  and  so  to  have  gone  to  Oxford,  the  whole  west  being  then  in  his  hands,  if 
there  had  been  any  appearance  of  a  stand  to  be  made  against  him  by  the  king  and  his  army ; 
for,  the  king  being  so  mnch  superior  to  him  in  horse,  it  was  not  advisable  to  march  through 
the  great  plains  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire.  But  the  king's  precipitate  return  to  London 
put  an  end  to  this  precaution.  The  earl  of  Bath  had  prevailed  with  the  garrison  of  Plymouth, 
and  they  declared  for  the  prince.  So  now  all  behind  him  was  safe.  When  he  came  to 
Sherbum,  all  Dorsetfihire  came  in  a  body  and  joined  him.  He  resolved  to  make  all  the  haste 
he  could  to  London,  where  things  were  in  a  high  fermentation. 

A  bold  man  ventured  to  draw  and  publish  another  declaration  in  the  prince's  name.  It 
was  penned  with  great  spirit :  and  it  had  as  great  an  effect.  It  set  forth  the  desperate 
designs  of  the  papists,  and  the  extreme  danger  the  nation  was  in  by  their  means,  and 
required  all  persons  immediately  to  fall  on  such  papists  as  were  in  any  employments,  and  to 
turn  them  out,  and  to  secure  aH  strong  places,  and  to  do  everything  else  that  was  in  their 
power  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  bring  all  things  again  into  their  proper  channels. 
This  set  all  men  at  work :  for  no  doubt  was  made  that  it  was  truly  the  prince's  declaration. 
But  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  And  it  was  never  known  who  was  the  author  of  so  bold  a 
thing.  No  person  ever  claimed  the  merit  of  it :  for  though  it  had  an  amazing  effect,  yet,  it 
seems,  he  that  contrived  it  apprehended  that  the  prince  would  not  be  well  pleased  with  the 
author  of  such  an  imposture  in  his  name.  The  king  was  under  such  a  consternation,  that  he 
ndther  knew  what  to  resolve  on,  nor  whom  to  trust.  This  pretended  declaration  put  the 
City  in  such  a  flame,  that  it  was  carried  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  he  was  required  to  execute 
it.  The  apprentices  got  together,  and  were  falling  upon  all  mass-houses,  and  committing 
many  irregular  things.  Yet'  their  fury  was  so  well  governed,  and  so  little  resisted,  that  no 
other  mischief  was  done ;  no  blood  was  shed. 

The  king  now  sent  for  all  the  lords  in  town,  that  were  known  to  be  firm  protestants. 
And,  upon  speaking  to  some  of  them  in  private,  they  advised  him  to  call  a  general  meeting 
of  all  tbe  privy  councillors  and  peers,  to  ask  their  advice  what  was  fit  to  be  done.  All  agreed 
in  one  opinion  that  it  was  fit  to  send  commissioners  to  the  prince  to  treat  with  him.  This 
went  much  against  the  king^s  own  inclinations :  yet  the  dejection  he  was  in,  and  the  des- 
perate state  of  his  affairs,  forced  him  to  consent  to  it.  So  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  and  the  lord  Gbdolphin,  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  prince,  and  to  ask  him 
what  it  was  that  he  demanded.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  reflected  the  most,  on  the  king's 
former  conduct,  of  any  in  that  assembly,  not  without  some  indecent  and  insolent  words, 
which  were  generally  condemned.  He  expected,  as  was  said,  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners, 
and  upon  his  not  being  named  he  came  and  met  the  prince  near  Salisbury.  Yet  he  suggested 
so  many  peevish  and  peculiar  things  when  he  came,  that  some  suspected  all  this  was  but  col- 
lusion, and  that  he  was  sent  to  raise  a  faction  among  those  that  were  about  the  prince.  The 
lords  sent  to  the  prince  to  know  where  they  should  wait  on  him,  and  he  named  Hungerford. 
When  they  came  thither  and  had  delivered  their  message,  the  prince  called  all  the  peers  and 
others  of  chief  note  about  him,  and  advised  with  them  what  answers  should  be  made.  A 
day  was  taken  to  consider  of  an  answer.    The  marquis  of  Halifax  sent  for  me.    But  the 

*  At  this  meetiQg  rNorember  27th),  the  lord  chan-  don,  the  king  taid,  **  My  lords,  I  have  heard  you  all : 

eellor  Jefl^ys,  Gknlolphin,  Falconhei|f,  &c.  recommended  you  have  spoken  with  great  freedom,  and  I  do  not  take  it 

the  calling  a  parliament.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  **  Diary,**  ill  of  any  of  you.     I  may  tell  you  I  will  call  a  parlia- 

says,  **  1  spake  with  great  freedom,  laying  open  most  of  ment ;  hut  for  the  other  things  you  propose,  they  are  of 

Um  late  miscarriages,  and  parUcuUrly  the  raising  a  regl-  great  importance,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  take  one 

ment  6[  Roman  catholics  at  this  very  time  under  the  com-  night's  time  to  consider  of  them.'*    Lord  Godolphin  pre- 

mand  of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  to  he  a  guard  to  the  king's  rented  any  of  the  popish  peers  heing  present  at  this 

person ;  into  which  all  the  French  teadesmen  in  town  of  counciL     The  king  complained  much  of  the  defection  ot 

that  religion  were  reodTod,  and  none  were  to  he  admitted  his  army,  yet  thought  many  would  adhere  to  him.     He 

hut  papists.    I  pnssed  this  so  earnestly,  that  the  king  said  he  considered  the  bleeding  at  his  nose  a  great  provi- 

called  out  and  said  it  was  not  true ;  there  were  no  direc  denoe ;  for,  if  it  had  not  oocuired  on  the  day  he  intended 

tions  for  admitting  none  but  papists ;  but  I  went  on,  say-  to  review  the  troops  at  Westminster,  he  believed,  on  good 

ing  I  had  been  so  informed,  ftc.     My  motion  was  for  a  reasons,  that  lord  Churchill  had  intended  to  deVver  him 

parixamaat,  and  sending  oommiuioners  to  treat  with  the  up  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     This  is  supported  by  many 

pnnce  of  Orange.**    Lords  Hali&x  and  Nottingham  sup-  statements  in  Macphenon's  *'  Original  Papers,"  i«  280. ^« 

ported  these  propositions,  but  more  mildly.    In  conclu-  Clarendon  Correspondence. 
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prince  said,  thongh  he  would  suspect  nothing  from  our  meeting,  others  might.  80  I  did  not 
speak  with  him  in  private,  but  in  the  hearing  of  others.  Yet  he  took  occasion  to  ask  me,  so 
as  nobody  observed  it,  '^  If  we  had  a  mind  to  have  the  king  in  our  hands  V  I  said,  *'*'  By 
no  means ;  for  we  would  not  hurt  his  person."  He  asked  next,  ^'  What  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
go  away?"  I  said,  '^  Nothing  was  so  much  to  be  wished  for."  This  I  told  the  prince. 
And  he  approved  of  both  my  answers.  The  prince  ordered  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Clarendon,  to  treat  with  the  lords  the  king  had  sent.  And  they  delivered  the  prince's 
answer  to  them  on  Sunday  the  eighth  of  December*. 

He  desired  a  parliament  might  be  presently  called,  that  no  men  should  continue  in  any 
emplo3anent  who  were  not  qusdified  by  law,  and  had  not  taken  the  tests ;  that  the  Tower  of 
London  might  be  put  in  the  keeping  of  the  City ;  that  the  fleet,  and  all  the  strong  places  of 
the  kingdom,  might  be  put  in  the  hands  of  protestants ;  that  a  proportion  of  the  revenue 
might  be  set  off  for  the  pay  of  the  prince's  army ;  and  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  pariia* 
ment,  the  armies  of  both  sides  might  not  come  within  twenty  miles  of  London ;  but,  that 
the  prince  might  come  on  to  London,  and  have  the  same  number  of  his  guards  about  him 
that  the  king  kept  about  his  person.  The  lords  seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
answer.     They  sent  it  up  by  an  express,  and  went  back  next  day  to  London. 

But  now  strange  counsels  were  suggested  to  the  king  and  queen.  The  priests,  and  all 
the  violent  papists,  saw  a  treaty  was  now  opened.  They  knew  that  they  must  be  the  sacri- 
fice. The  whole  design  of  popery  must  be  given  up,  without  any  hope  of  being  able  in  an 
age  to  think  of  bringing  it  on  again.  Severe  laws  would  be  made  against  them.  And  all 
those  who  intended  to  stick  to  ^e  king,  and  to  preserve  him,  would  go  into  those  laws  with 
a  particular  zeal :  so  that  they,  and  their  hopes,  must  be  now  given  up  and  sacrificed  for 
ever.  They  infused  all  this  into  the  queen.  They  said  she  would  certainly  be  impeached, 
and  witnesses  would  be  set  up  against  her  and  her  son:  the  king's  mother  had  been 
impeached  in  the  long  parliament :  and  she  was  to  look  for  nothing  but  violence.  So  the 
queen  took  up  a  sudden  resolution  of  going  to  France  with  the  child.  The  midwife,  together 
with  all  who  were  assisting  at  the  birth,  were  also  carried  over,  or  so  disposed  of^  tibat  it 
could  never  be  learned  what  became  of  them  afterwards.  The  queen  prevailed  with  the 
king,  not  only  to  consent  to  this,  but  to  promise  to  go  quickly  after  her.  He  was  only  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  after  her,  in  hope  that  the  shadow  of  authority  that  was  still  left  in  him 
might  keep  things  so  quiet,  that  she  might  have  an  undisturbed  passage.  So  she  went  to 
Portsmou^.  And  from  thence,  in  a  man  of  war,  she  went  over  to  France :  the  king  resolv- 
ing to  follow  her  in  disguise.  Care  was  also  taken  to  send  all  the  priests  away.  The  king 
stayed  long  enough  to  get  the  prince's  answerf .  And  when  he  had  read  it,  he  said  he  did 
not  expect  so  good  terms.  He  ordered  the  lord  chancellor  to  come  to  him  next  morning. 
But  he  had  called  secretly  for  the  great  seal.  And  the  next  morning,  being  the  tenth  of 
December,  about  three  in  the  morning,  he  went  away  in  disguise  with  sir  Edward  Hales, 
whose  servant  he  seemed  to  be.  They  passed  the  river,  and  flimg  the  great  seal  into  it ; 
which  was  some  months  after  found  by  a  fisherman,  near  Fox  Hall}.  The  king  went  down 
to  a  miserable  fisher-boat  that  Hales  had  provided  for  carrying  them  over  to  France. 

Thus  a  great  king,  who  had  a  good  army  and  a  strong  fleet,  did  choose  rather  to  abandon 

*  The  time  of  this  Doblenuin*s  going  over  to  the  prince  intention  en  ceU  est  d*avoir  aupr^  de  lui  le  gnmd  aoetu, 

of  Orange,  his  interview  with  the  latter,  &c.  are  yery  pour  I'emporter  au  besoin.    Par  les  loiz  d*Angleterre  on 

interestingly  told  by  him  in  his  **  Diary.**— 4?larendoii  ne  pent  rien  faire  sans  le  grand  sceau ;  et  avec  le  grand 

Correspondence.  scean,  le  roi  pent  emp6chcr  beaucoup  de  choses  que  ses 

t  The  despatches  of  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Boril-  ennemis  voudroient  faire.     On  croit  par  ce  moyen  jeter  da 

Ion,  confirm  the  statements  made  by  Burnet.     He  says,  trouble  et  de  la  division  dans  le  gouvemement  qn'il  faudn 

that  James  only  consented  to  send  commissioners  to  tihe  etablir." — (Maznre's  Hist,  de  la  Revolution,  iii.  220.) 

prince,  because,  by  so  doing,  time  would  be  gained  to  At  all  events  the  chancellor,  Jeffreys,  did  not  throw  it 

enable  the  queen  and  himself  to  prepare  for  their  flighL —  into  the  river ;  for  James,  in  conversation  with  Barillon, 

Mazure*s  Histoire  de  la  Revolution.  said,  **  The  meeting  of  a  parliament  cannot  be  authorised 

}  Whether  the  great  seal  was  found  as  stated  by  without  writs  under  the  great  seal,  and  they  have  been 

Burnet,  seems  very  doubtful.     Barillon  says,  that  fiither  issued  for  fifteen  counties  only ;  the  others  are  burned ; 

Peten,  who  left  a  day  or  two  before  the  king,  had  taken  the  great  teal  it  miteitig  ;  Uie  chancellor  had  placed  it 

precautions  to  have  the  great  seal  at  his  command,  that  in  my  hands  eight  days  before  I  went  away.     They  cannot 

he  might  take  it  with  him.     Borillon's  words  are—**  Son  make  another  without  me.**— >Ibid. 
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ally  tban  either  to  expose  himself  to  any  danger  with  that  port  of  the  army  that  was  still 
firm  to  him,  or  to  stay  and  see  the  issue  of  a  parliament.  Some  attributed  this  mean  and 
unaccountable  resolution  to  a  want  of  courage.  Others  thought  it  was  the  efiPect  of  an  ill 
conscience,  and  of  some  black  thing  under  which  he  could  not  now  support  himself.  And 
they  who  censured  it  the  most  moderately,  said  that  it  showed  that  his  priests  had  more 
re^id  to  themselves  than  to  him ;  and  that  he  considered  their  interest  more  than  his  own ; 
and  that  he  chose  rather  to  wander  abroad  with  them,  and  to  try  what  he  could  do  by  a 
French  force  to  subdue  his  people,  than  to  sfcay  at  home,  and  be  shut  up  within  the  bounds 
of  law,  and  be  brought  under  an  incapacity  of  doing  more  mischief ;  which  they  saw  was 
necessary  to  quiet  those  fears  and  jealousies,  for  which  his  bad  government  had  given  so 
much  occasion.  It  seemed  very  unaccoimtable,  once  he  was  resolved  to  go,  that  he  did  not 
choose  rather  to  go  in  one  of  his  yachts,  or  frigates,  than  to  expose  himself  in  so  dangerous 
and  ignominious  a  manner.  It  was  not  possible  to  put  a  good  construction  on  any  part  of 
the  dishonourable  scene  which  he  then  acted. 

With  this  his  reign  ended :  for  this  was  a  plain  deserting  his  people,  and  the  exposing  the 
nation  to  the  pillage  of  an  army,  which  he  hsid  ordered  the  earl  of  Feveisham  to  disband. 
And  the  doing  this  without  paying  them,  was  the  letting  so  many  armed  men  loose  upon 
the  nation :  who  might  have  done  much  mischief,  if  the  execution  of  those  orders  that  he 
left  behind  him  had  not  been  stopped.  I  shall  continue  the  recital  of  all  that  passed  in  this 
interregnum,  till  the  throne,  which  he  now  left  empty,  was  filled. 

He  was  not  gone  £ur,  when  some  fishermen  of  Feversham,  who  were  watching  for  such 
priests,  and  other  delinquents,  as  they  fancied  were  making  their  escape,  came  up  to  him. 
And  they,  knowing  sir  Edward  Hales,  took  both  the  king  and  him,  and  brought  them  to 
Feversham.     The  king  told  them  who  he  was.     And  that  flying  about  brought  a  vast 
crowd  together,  to  look  on  that  astonishing  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  worldly  great- 
ness ;  when  he  who  had  ruled  three  kingdoms,  and  might  have  been  the  arbiter  of  all 
Europe,  was  now  in  such  mean  hands,  and  so  low  an  equipage.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
extremely  disordered  with  this  unlooked-for  accident ;  and,  though  for  a  while  they  kept  him 
as  a  prisoner,  yet  they  quickly  changed  that  into  as  much  respect  as  they  could  possibly  pay 
him.     Here  was  an  accident  that  seemed  of  no  gieat  consequence ;  yet  all  the  strugglings 
which  that  party  have  made  ever  since  that  time  to  this  day,  which  from  him  were  called 
afterwards  the  Jacobites,  did  rise  out  of  this :  for,  if  he  had  got  clear  away,  by  all  that  could 
be  judged,  he  would  not  have  had  a  party  left :  all  would  have  agreed,  that  here  was  a 
desertion,  and  that  therefore  the  nation  was  free,  and  at  liberty  to  secure  itself.     But  what 
followed  upon  this  gave  them  a  colour  to  say,  that  he  was  forced  away,  and  driven  out. 
Till  now,  he  scarce  had  a  party,  but  among  the  papists :  but  from  this  incident  a  party  grew 
up,  that  has  been  long  very  active  for  his  interests.     As  soon  as  it  was  ki^own  at  London 
that  the  king  was  gone,  the  apprentices  and  the  rabble,  who  had  been  a  little  quieted  when 
they  saw  a  treaty  on  foot  between  the  king  and  the  prince,  now  broke  out  again  upon  all 
suspected  houses,  where  they  believed  there  were  either  priests,  or  papists.   They  made  great 
havoc  of  many  places,  not  sparing  the  houses  of  ambassadors :  but  none  were  killed,  no 
houses  burnt,  nor  were  any  robberies  committed.     Never  was  so  much  fury  seen  under  so 
much  management.     Jeffireys,  finding  the  king  was  gone,  saw  what  reason  he  had  to  look  to 
himself;  and,  apprehending  that  he  was  now  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
provoked  with  so  particuho'  a  brutality,  he  had  disguised  himself  to  make  his  escape.     But 
he  fell  into  tho  hands  of  some  who  knew  him.     He  was  insulted  by  them  with  as  much 
scorn,  and  rudeness  as  they  could  invent.    And,  after  many  hours'  tossing  him  about,  he  was 
carried  to  the  lord  mayor,  whom  they  charged  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  which  the  lord 
Lucas  had  then  seized,  and  in  it  had  declared  for  the  prince.     The  lord  mayor  was  so  struck 
with  the  terror  of  this  rude  populace,  and  with  the  disgrace  of  a  man  who  had  made  all 
people  tremble  before  him,  that  he  fell  into  fits  upon  it,  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 

To  prevent  the  further  growth  of  such  disorders,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council- 
lors and  peers,  who  met  at  Guildhall.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  there.  They  gave 
a  strict  charge  for  keeping  the  peace,  and  agreed  to  send  an  invitation  to  tho  prince,  desiring 
him  io  come  and  take  the  government  of  the  nation  into  his  hands,  till  a  parliament  should 
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meet  to  bring  all  matters  to  a  just  and  fnU  settlement.  This  they  all  signed,  and  sent  it  to 
the  prince  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  yisooont  Weymouth,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  lord 
Culpepper.  The  prince  went  on  firom  Hungerford  to  Newbury,  and  from  thence  to  Abing- 
ton,  resolving  to  have  gone  to  Oxford  to  reoeiTe  the  compliments  of  the  University,  and  to 
meet  the  princess  Anne  who  was  coming  thither.  At  Abington  he  was  surprised  with  the 
news  of  the  strange  catastrophe  of  affiurs  now  at  London,  the  hinges  desertion,  and  the  dis- 
orders which  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  London  were  fiilling  into.  One  came  from 
London,  and  brought  him  the  news,  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  believe,  till  he  had  an 
express  sent  him  from  the  lords,  who  had  been  with  him  fr^m  the  king.  Upon  this  the 
prince  saw  how  necessary  it  was  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  London.  So  he  sent  to 
Oxford,  to  excuse  his  not  coming  thither,  and  to  offer  the  association  to  them,  which  was 
signed  by  almost  all  the  heads,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  university ;  even  by  those,  who, 
being  disappointed  in  the  preferments  they  aspired  to,  became  afterwards  Us  most  implacable 
enemies. 

Hitherto  the  expedition  had  been  prosperous,  beyond  all  that  could  have  been  expected. 
There  had  been  but  two  small  engagements,  during  this  unseasonable  campaign ;  one  was  at 
Winkington,  in  Dorsetshire^  where  an  advanced  party  of  the  prince's  met  one  of  the  king's 
that  was  thrice  their  numbcnr :  yet  they  drove  them  before  them  into  a  much  greater  body, 
where  they  were  overpowered  with  numbers.  Some  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  but  Hhim 
were  more  prisoners  taken  of  the  prince's  men :  yet,  though  the  loss  was  of  his  side,  the 
courage  that  his  men  shewed  in  so  great  an  inequidity  as  to  number,  made  us  reckon  that  we 
gained  more  than  we  lost  on  that  occasion.  Another  action  happened  at  Reading,  where  the 
king  had  a  considerable  body,  who,  as  some  of  the  prince's  men  advanced,  fell  into  a  great 
disorder,  and  ran  away.  One  of  the  prince's  officers  was  shot :  he  was  a  papist ;  and  the 
prince  in  consideration  of  his  religion  was  willing  to  leave  him  behind  him  in  Holland ;  but 
he  very  earnestly  begged  he  might  come  over  with  his  company ;  and  he  was  the  only  officer 
that  was  killed  in  the  whole  expedition. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  king^s  desertion,  it  was  proposed  that  the  prince  should  go  on  with 
all  possible  haste  to  London ;  but  that  was  not  advisable :  for  the  king's  army  lay  so  scat- 
tered through  the  road  all  the  way  to  London,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to  advance  faster, 
than  as  his  troops  marched  before  him ;  otherwise,  any  resolute  officer  might  have  seiaeed  or 
killed  him.  Though,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  danger,  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  that  fol- 
lowed, would  have  been  prevented  by  his  speedy  advance :  for  now  began  that  turn,  to 
which  all  the  difficulties,  that  did  afterwards  disorder  our  afiairs,  may  be  justly  imputed. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Kent  came  to  Windsor  the  morning  after  the  prince  came  thither;  they 
were  addressed  to  me.  And  they  told  me  of  the  accident  at  Feversham,  and  desired  to 
know  the  prince's  pleasure  upon  it.  I  was  affected  with  this  dismal  reverse  of  the  fortune 
of  a  great  prince,  more  than  I  think  fit  to  express.  I  went  immediately  to  Bentinck,  and 
wakened  him,  and  got  him  to  go  in  to  the  prince,  and  let  him  know  what  had  happened, 
that  some  order  might  be  presently  given  for  the  security  of  the  king^s  person,  and  for  taking 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  a  rude  multitude,  who  said  they  would  obey  no  orders  but  such  as 
came  fr^m  the  prince.  The  prince  ordered  Zuylestein  to  go  immediately  to  Feversham, 
and  to  see  the  king  safe,  and  at  full  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased.  But,  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  i^he  king^s  being  at  Feversham  came  to  London,  all  the  indignation  that 
people  had  formerly  conceived  against  him,  was  turned  to  pity  and  compaseion.  The  privy 
council  met  upon  it.  Some  moved,  that  he  should  be  sent  for;  others  said,  he  was  king,  and 
might  send  for  his  guards  and  coaches,  as  he  pleased ;  but  it  became  not  them  to  send  for 
him.  It  was  left  to  his  general,  the  earl  of  Feversham,  to  do  what  he  thought  best  So  he 
went  for  him  with  his  coaches  and  guards.  And,  as  he  came  back  through  the  city,  he  was 
welcomed  with  expressions  of  joy  by  great  numbers :  so  slight  and  unstable  a  thing  is  a 
multitude,  and  so  soon  altered.  At  his  coming  to  Whitehall,  he  had  a  great  court  about 
him  *.    Even  the  papists  crept  out  of  their  lurking  holes,  and  appeared  at  court  with  much 

*  Thii  if  aU  mora  fuliy  itetod,  and  eonfinned  hj  lord  CknndoB  in  his  **  Diaij.**    Jimei  ratornod  to  WUtehfta 
on  the  16th  of  Deeanberi — Clarendon  Conmpondence. 
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assoianoe*  The  king  himself  began  to  take  heart;  and  both  at  FeTexsham,  and  now  at 
Whitehall,  he  talked  in  hie  ordinary  high  strain,  justifying  all  he  had  done ;  only  he  spoke  a 
little  doubtfully  of  the  businesB  of  Magdalen  college.  But  when  he  came  to  reflect  on  the 
state  of  his  afibirs,  he  saw  it  was  so  broken,  that  nothing  was  now  left  to  deliberate  upon. 
So  he  sent  the  earl  of  Feyersham  to  Windsor,  without  demanding  any  passport ;  and  ordered 
him  to  dedre  the  prince  to  come  to  St.  Jameses,  to  consult  with  him  of  the  best  way  for 
Settling  the  nation. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  passed  at  London  came  to  Windsor,  the  prince  thought  the 
priTy  council  had  not  used  him  well,  who,  after  they  had  sent  to  him  to  take  the  govem- 
ment  upon  him,  had  made  this  step  without  consulting  him.  Now  the  scene  was  altered, 
and  new  counsels  were  to  be  taken.  The  prince  heard  the  opinions,  not  only  of  those  who 
had  come  along  with  him,  but  of  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  now  come  to  him,  among  whom 
the  marquis  of  Halifax  was  one.  All  agreed  that  it  was  not  convenient  that  the  king  should 
stay  at  Whitehall.  Neither  the  king,  nor  the  prince,  nor  the  city,  could  have  been  safe,  if 
they  had  been  both  near  one  another.  Tumults  would  probably  have  arisen  out  of  it.  The 
guuds,  and  the  officious  flatterers  of  the  two  courts,  would  have  been  unquiet  neighbours. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  stick  to  the  point  of  the  king^s  deserting  his  people,  and  not  to 
giye  up  that,  by  entering  upon  any  treaty  with  him.  And  since  the  earl  of  Feyersham,  who 
had  commanded  the  army  against  the  prince,  was  come  without  a  passport,  he  was  for  some 
days  put  in  airest. 

It  was  a  tender  pcnnt  how  to  dispose  of  the  king^s  person*.  Some  proposed  rougher 
methods :  the  keeping  him  a  prisoner,  at  least  till  the  nation  was  settled,  and  till  Ireland 
was  secured.  It  was  thought,  his  b^ng  kept  in  custody,  would  be  such  a  tie  on  all  his 
party,  as  would  obHge  them  to  submit,  and  be  quiet.  Ireland  was  in  great  danger ;  and  his 
restraint  might  oblige  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  deliyer  up  the  government,  and  to  disarm  the 
papists,  which  would  preserve  that  kingdom,  and  the  protestants  in  it.  But,  because  it 
might  raise  too  much  compasdion,  and  perhaps  some  disorder,  if  the  king  should  be  kept  in 
restraint  within  the  kingdom,  therefore  the  sending  him  to  Breda  was  proposed.  The  earl 
of  Clarendon  pressed  t&s  vehemently,  on  the  account  of  the  Irish  protestants,  as  the  king 
himself  told  me :  for  those  that  gave  their  opinions  in  this  matter  did  it  secretly,  and  in  con- 
fidence to  the  prince.  The  prince  said,  he  could  not  deny  but  that  this  might  be  good  and 
wise  advice ;  but  it  was  that  to  which  he  could  not  hearken :  he  was  so  &r  satisfied  with 
the  grounds  of  this  expedition,  that  he  could  act  against  the  king  in  a  fair  and  open  war ; 
but  for  his  person,  now  that  he  had  him  in  his  power,  he  could  not  put  such  a  hardship  on 
him,  as  to  make  him  a  prisoner ;  and  he  knew  the  princess's  temper  so  well,  that  he  was  sure 
she  would  never  bear  it :  nor  did  he  know  what  disputes  it  might  raise,  or  what  effect  it 
might  have  upon  the  parliament  that  was  to  be  called.  He  was  firmly  resolved  never  to 
suffisr  any  thing  to  be  done  against  his  person :  he  saw  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  out  of 
London ;  and  he  would  order  a  guard  to  attend  upon  him,  who  should  only  defend  and  pro- 
tect his  person,  but  not  restrain  him  in  any  sort. 

A  resolution  was  taken  of  sending  the  lords  Halilea,  Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere,  to  Lon- 
don, who  were  first  to  order  the  English  guards  that  were  about  the  court  to  be  drawn  off, 
and  sent  to  quarters  out  of  town ;  and,  when  that  was  done,  the  count  of  Solms  with  the 
Dutch  guards  was  to  come  and  take  all  the  posts  about  the  court.  This  was  obeyed  with- 
out any  resistance,  or  disorder,  but  not  without  much  murmuring.  It  was  midnight  before 
all  was  settled ;  and  then  these  lords  sent  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  to  desire  him  to  let  the 
king  know,  that  they  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him  from  the  prince.  He  went  in  to  the 
king,  and  sent  them  word  from  him,  that  they  might  come  with  it  immediately.  They  came, 
and  found  him  a-bed.  They  told  him,  the  necessity  of  affairs  required,  that  the  prince  should 
come  presently  to  London ;  and  he  thought  it  would  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  king  s 
person,  and  the  quiet  of  the  town,  that  he  should  retire  to  some  house  out  of  town :  and  they 
proposed  Ham.    The  king  seemed  much  dejected,  and  asked,  if  it  must  be  done  immediately. 

*  Iterillon,  in  one  of  hit  letten,  reUtM  a  oonyenation  From  this  and  a  statement  in  sir  JohnReresbVs  **  Memoirs," 
with  the  king,  shewipg  that  he  ^vas  perfectlj  amm  how  it  seems  ntional  to  conclude  that  representations  wen 
much  hii  stay  in  Ei^land  wonld  embaxraas  his  enemies,    afterwaids  made  which  frightened  him  into  flight. 
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Thej  told  him,  he  might  take  his  rest  first ;  and  they  added,  that  he  should  be  attended  by 
a  guard,  who  should  only  guard  his  person,  but  should  give  him  no  sort  of  disturbance. 
Having  said  this,  they  withdrew.  The  earl  of  Middleton  came  quickly  after  them,  and  asked 
them,  if  it  would  not  do  as  well,  if  the  king  should  go  to  Rochester ;  for  since  the  prince  was 
not  pleased  with  his  coming  up  from  Kent,  it  might  be  perhaps  acceptable  to  him,  if  he  should 
go  thither  again.     It  was  very  visible,  that  this  v^as  proposed  in  order  to  a  second  escape. 

They  promised  to  send  word  inmiediately  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  lay  that  night  at 
Sion,  v^thin  eight  miles  of  London.  He  very  readily  consented  to  it.  And  the  king  went 
next  day  to  Rochester,  having  ordered  all  that  which  is  called  the  moving  wardrobe  to  be 
sent  before  him,  the  count  of  Solms  ordering  every  thing  to  be  done,  as  the  king  desired.  A 
guard  went  vnth  him  that  left  him  at  full  liberty,  and  paid  him  rather  more  respect  than 
his  own  guards  had  done  of  late.  Most  of  that  body,  as  it  happened,  were  papists.  So 
when  he  went  to  mass,  they  went  in,  and  assisted  very  reverently.  And,  when  they  were 
asked,  how  they  could  serve  in  an  expedition  that  was  intended  to  destroy  their  own  religion, 
one  of  them  answered,  ^'  His  soul  was  God's,  but  his  sword  was  the  prince  of  Orange's." 
The  king  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  answer,  that  he  repeated  it  to  all  that  came  about 
him  *.  On  the  same  day  tiie  prince  came  to  St.  James's.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy 
day ;  and  yet  great  numbers  came  to  see  him.  But,  after  they  had  stood  long  in  l^e  wet, 
he  disappointed  them ;  for,  he  who  neither  loved  shews  nor  shoutings,  went  through  the 
park.     And  even  this  trifle  helped  to  set  people's  spirits  on  the  fret. 

The  revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  whole  nation ; 
only  these  last  steps  began  to  raise  a  fermentation.  It  was  said,  here  was  an  unnatural 
thing,  to  waken  the  king  out  of  his  sleep,  in  his  own  palace,  and  to  order  him  to  go  out  of  it, 
when  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  every  thing.  Some  said,  he  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  remem- 
berod  the  saying  of  king  Charles  the  First,  that  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes  lay  not 
far  distant  from  one  another :  the  person  of  the  king  was  now  struck  at,  as  well  as  his 
government ;  and  this  specious  undertaking  would  now  appear  to  be  only  a  disguised,  and 
designed,  usurpation.  These  things  began  to  work  on  great  numbers.  And  tibe  posting 
the  Dutch  guards,  where  the  English  guards  had  been,  gave  a  general  disgust  to  the  whole 
English  army.  They  indeed  hated  the  Dutch  besides,  on  the  account  of  the  good  order  and 
strict  discipline  they  were  kept  under ;  which  made  them  to  be  as  much  beloved  by  the 
nation,  as  they  were  hated  by  the  soldiery.  The  nation  had  neyer  known  such  an  inoffen- 
sive march  of  an  army ;  and  the  peace  and  order  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  freedom  of  markets 
in  and  about  London,  was  so  carefully  maintained,  that  in  no  time  fewer  disorders  had  been 
committed  than  were  heard  of  this  vnnter. 

None  of  the  papists  or  Jacobites  were  insulted  in  any  sort.  The  prince  had  ordered  me, 
as  we  came  along,  to  take  care  of  the  papists,  and  to  secure  them  from  all  violence.  When 
he  came  to  London,  he  renewed  these  orders,  which  I  executed  vrith  so  much  zeal  and  care, 
that  I  saw  all  the  complaints  that  were  brought  me  fully  redressed.  When  we  came  to 
London  I  procured  passports  for  all  that  denred  to  go  beyond  sea.  Two  of  the  popish 
bishops  were  put  in  Newgate.  I  went  thither  in  the  prince's  name.  I  told  them,  the  prince 
would  not  take  upon  him  yet  to  give  orders  about  prisoners ;  as  soon  as  he  did  that,  they 
should  feel  the  efiPects  of  it.  But  in  the  mean  while  I  ordered  them  to  be  well  used,  and  to 
be  taken  care  of,  and  that  their  friends  might  be  admitted  to  come  to  them.  So  truly  did  I 
pursue  the  principle  of  moderation,  even  tov^ards  those  from  whom  nothing  of  that  sort  was 
to  be  expected  t. 

*  Lord  Clftrendonjn  his  **  Diary**  at  the  date  Decern-  appointed  to  attend  him.      Higgons  says,   '^  the  very 

her  18,  says,  **  I  -wn  told  the  three  lords  came  to  White-  moment**  the  king  left  Whitehall,  his  daughter  entered 

hall  last  night  after  the  king  was  in  bed.     The  English  it :  this  is  a  misrepresentation ;  lord  Clarendon  says  they 

guards  beiog  first  remoTed,  and  the  Dutch  in  possession  did  not  come  to  London  until  the  next  day. 

of  their  posts,  the  lords  were  quickly  admitted  to  the  king ;  f  The   French  ambassador,   BariUon,  was  zealously 

and  'when  they  had  delivered  their  message,  the  king  told  active  in  promoting  disunion  among  the  English  peers ;  but 

them,  he  had  rather  return  to  Rochester  than  to  Ham ;  William  put  an  end  to  his  activity  by  having  him  out  of 

whereupon  die  lords  went  back  to  Sion,  and  brought  the  England  in  twenty-four  hours.     Ho  asked  in  vain  for  a 

king  word  by  nine  this  morning,  that  his  majesty  might  go  delay,  and  was  sent  at  the  appointed  time  to  Dover  under 

to  Rochester  if  he  pleased ;  and  about  eleven  the  king  a  Dutch  escort.— £chard*s  History  of  the  Revolutiois 

took  a  baigo  and  went  down  the  river ;  Dutch  guards  being  218. 
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Now  that  the  prince  waB  come,  all  the  bodies  about  the  town  came  to  welcome  him.  The 
bishops  came  the  next  day :  only  the  archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  thongh  he  had  once  agreed 
to  it,  yet  would  not  come.  The  clergy  of  London  came  next.  The  city,  and  a  great  many 
other  bodies,  came  likewise,  and  expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  wrought 
for  them  by  the  prince's  means.  Old  Serjeant  Maynard  came  with  the  men  of  the  law.  He 
was  then  near  ninety,  and  yet  he  said  the  liveliest  thing  that  was  heard  of  on  that  occasion. 
The  prince  took  notice  of  his  great  age,  and  said,  that  he  believed  he  had  outlived  all  the  men 
of  the  law  of  his  time :  he  answered,  ^^  he  should  have  out-lived  the  law  itself,  if  his  high- 
ness had  not  come  over." 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  the  compliments  were  over,  was  to  consider  how  the  nation 
was  to  be  settled.  The  lawyers  were  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  prince  ought  to  declare 
himself  king,  as  Henry  the  Seventh  had  done.  This,  they  said,  would  put  an  end  to  all 
disputes,  which  might  otherwise  grow  very  perplexing  and  tedious :  and,  they  said,  he  might 
call  a  parliament  which  would  be  a  legal  assembly,  if  summoned  by  the  king  in  fact,  though 
his  title  was  not  yet  recognized.  Tlus  was  plainly  contrary  to  his  declaration,  by  which  the 
settlement  of  the  nation  was  referred  to  a  parliament ;  such  a  step  would  make  all  that  the 
prince  had  hitherto  done,  pass  for  an  aspiring  ambition,  only  to  raise  himself;  and  it  would 
disgust  those  who  had  been  hitherto  the  best  affected  to  his  designs ;  and  make  them  less 
concerned  in  the  quarrel,  if,  instead  of  staying  till  the  nation  should  offer  him  the  crown,  he 
would  assume  it  as  a  conquest.  These  reasons  determined  the  prince  against  that  propo- 
sition. He  called  all  the  peers,  and  the  members  of  the  three  last  parliaments,  that  were  in 
town,  together  with  some  of  the  citizens  of  London.  When  these  met,  it  was  told  them, 
that,  in  the  present  distraction,  the  prince  desired  their  advice  about  the  best  methods  of 
settling  the  nation.  It  was  agreed  in  both  these  houses,  such  as  they  were,  to  make  an 
address  to  the  prince,  desiring  him  to  take  the  administration  of  the  government  into  his 
hands  in  the  interim.  The  next  proposition  passed  not  so  unanimously ;  for,  it  being  moved, 
that  the  prince  should  be  likewise  desired  to  write  missive  letters  to  the  same  effect,  and  for 
the  same  persons  to  whom  writs  were  issued  out  for  calling  a  parliament,  that  so  there  might 
be  an  assembly  of  men  in  the  form  of  a  parliament,  though  without  writs  under  the  great 
seal,  such  as  that  was  that  had  called  home  king  Charles  the  Second :  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham objected  to  this,  that  such  a  convention  of  the  States  could  be  no  legal  assembly,  unless 
summoned  by  the  king^s  writ.  Therefore  he  moved,  that  an  address  might  be  made  to  the 
king,  to  order  the  writs  to  be  issued  out.  Few  were  of  his  mind.  The  matter  was  carried 
the  other  way ;  and  orders  were  given  for  those  letters  to  be  sent  round  the  nation. 

The  king  continued  a  week  at  Rochester.  And  both  he  himself,  and  every  body  else, 
saw  that  he  was  at  fiill  liberty,  and  that  the  guard  about  him  put  him  under  no  sort  of 
restraint.  Many  that  were  zealous  for  his  interests  went  to  him,  and  pressed  him  to  stay, 
and  to  see  the  issue  of  things :  a  party  would  appear  for  him ;  good  terms  would  be  got  for 
him ;  and  things  would  be  brought  to  a  reasonable  agreement.  He  was  much  distracted 
between  his  own  inclinations,  and  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  The  queen,  hearing  what 
had  happened,  wrote  a  most  vehement  letter  to  him,  pressing  his  coming  over,  remembering 
him  of  his  promise,  which  she  charged  on  him  in  a  very  earnest,  if  not  in  an  imperious  strain. 
This  letter  was  intercepted.  I  had  an  account  of  it  from  one  that  read  it.  The  prince 
ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  king ;  and  that  determined  him.  So  he  gave  secret  orders 
to  prepare  a  vessel  for  him ;  and  drew  a  paper,  which  he  left  on  his  table  *,  reproaching  the 
nation  for  their  forsaking  him.  He  declared,  that  though  he  was  going  to  seek  for  foreign 
aid,  to  restore  him  to  his  throne,  yet  he  would  not  make  use  of  it  to  overthrow  either  the 
religion  established,  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  so  he  left  Rochester  very  secretly,  on  the 
last  day  of  this  memorable  year,  and  got  safe  over  to  France. 

But,  before  I  enter  into  the  next  year,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
There  was  no  force  left  there,  but  a  very  small  one,  scarcely  able  to  defend  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  the  duke  of  Gbrdon  was  governor.  He  was  a  papist ;  but  had  neither  the 
spirit,  nor  the  courage,  which  such  a  post  required  at  that  time.     As  soon  as  the  news  came 

*  Directed  to  lord  Middleton.  He  went  away  without  informing  lome  of  his  best  friends. — Clarendon  Correv- 
pondence,  ii.  234i 
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to  Scotland  of  the  king's  desertion,  the  rabble  got  together  there,  as  they  had  done  in  London. 
They  broke  into  all  popish  chapels,  and  into  the  chnrch  of  Holy  Rood  Honse,  which  had 
been  adorned  at  a  great  chaige  to  be  a  royal  chapel,  particnlarly  for  the  order  of  St.  Andrew 
and  the  Thistle,  which  the  kuig  had  resolved  to  set  np  in  Scotland  in  imitation  of  the  order 
of  the  garter  in  England.    They  defaced  it  qnite,  and  seized  on  some  that  were  thought 
great  deHnquents,  in  particular  on  the  earl  of  Perth,  who  had  disguised  himself,  and  had  got 
aboard  a  small  vessel :  but  he  was  seized  on,  and  put  in  prison.    The  whole  kingdom,  exoept 
only  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  declared  for  the  prince,  and  reoeiYed  his  declaration  for  that 
kingdom  with  great  joy.     This  was  done  in  the  north  very  unanimously,  by  the  episcopal, 
as  well  as  by  the  presbyterian  party.     But  in  the  western  counties,  the  presbyterians,  who 
had  suffered  much  in  a  course  of  many  years,  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come,  not  only 
to  procure  themselves  ease  and  liberty,  but  to  revenge  themselves  upon  others.    They  gene- 
rally broke  in  upon  the  episcopal  cleigy  with  great  insolence  and  much  cruelty.    They 
carried  them  about  the  parishes  in  a  mock  procession :  they  tore  their  gowns,  and  drove  them 
from  their  churches  and  houses.     Nor  did  they  treat  those  of  them,  who  had  appeared  very 
zealously  against  popery,  with  any  distinction.    The  bishops  of  that  kingdom  hail  written  a 
veiy  indecent  letter  to  the  king,  upon  the  news  of  the  prince's  being  blown  back  by  the 
storm,  full  of  injurious  expressions  towards  the  prince,  expressing  their  abhonenoe  of  his 
design :  and,  in  conclusion,  they  wished  that  the  king  might  have  the  necks  of  his  enemies. 
This  was  sent  up  as  a  pattern  to  the  English  bishops,  and  was  printed  in  the  Gazette.     But 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  copy  after  it  in  England.    The  episcopal  party  in  Scotiand  saw 
themselves  under  a  great  cloud ;  so  they  resolved  all  to  adhere  to  the  earl  of  Dundee,  who 
had  served  some  years  in  Holland,  and  was  both  an  able  officer,  and  a  num  of  good  parts, 
and  of  some  very  valuable  virtues ;  but,  as  he  was  proud  and  ambitious,  so  he  had  taken  up 
a  most  violent  hatred  of  the  whole  presbyterian  party,  and  had  executed  all  the  severest 
orders  against  them  with  great  rigour ;  even  to  the  diooting  many  on  the  highway,  that 
refused  tiie  oath  required  of  them.  The  presbyterians  looked  on  him  as  their  most  implacable 
enemy ;  and  the  episcopal  party  trusted  most  entirely  to  him.    Upon  the  prince's  coming  to 
London,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  men  of  quality  of  the  Scotch 
nation  then  in  town ;  and  these  made  an  addrras  to  the  prince  with  relation  to  Scotland, 
almost  in  the  same  terms  in  which  the  English  address  was  conceived.     And  now  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  of  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  was  put  in  the  prince's  hands. 

The  prospect  from  Ireland  was  more  dreadful.  Tyrconnell  gave  out  new  commissions  for 
levying  thirty  thousand  men.  And  reports  were  spread  about  that  island,  that  a  general 
massacre  of  the  protestants  was  fixed  to  be  in  November.  Upon  which  the  pxotestants 
began  to  run  together  for  their  common  defence,  both  in  Munster  and  in  Ulster.  They  had 
no  great  strength  in  Munster.  They  had  been  disanned,  and  had  no  store  of  ammunition 
for  the  few  anus  that  were  left  them.  So  they  despaired  of  being  able  to  defend  tiiemselves, 
and  came  over  to  England  in  great  numbers,  and  fidl  of  dismal  apprehenaons  for  those  they 
had  left  behind  them.  They  moved  earnestly,  that  a  speedy  assistance  might  be  sent  to 
them.  In  Ulster  the  protestants  had  more  strmgth ;  but  they  wanted  a  head.  The  lords 
of  Grenard  and  Mountjoy,  who  were  the  chief  military  men  among  them,  in  whom  they 
confided  most,  kq)t  still  such  measures  with  Tyrconnell,  that  they  would  not  take  the  con- 
duct of  them.  Two  towns,  that  had  both  very  litUe  defence  about  them,  and  a  veiy  small 
store  of  provisions  within  them,  were  by  the  rashness,  or  boldness,  of  some  brave  young  men 
secured :  so  that  they  refused  to  receive  a  popish  gairison,  or  to  submit  to  Tyroonnell'*s  orders. 
These  were  London-Derry,  and  Inniskilling.  Both  of  them  were  advantageously  situated. 
Tjrrconnell  sent  troops  into  the  north  to  reduce  the  country.  Upon  which  great  numbers 
fled  into  those  places,  and  brought  in  provisions  to  them.  And  so  they  resolved  to  defend 
themselves,  with  a  firmness  of  courage  that  cannot  be  enough  admired ;  for  when  they  were 
abandoned,  both  by  the  gentry  and  the  military  men,  those  two  small  unfurnished  and  unfor- 
tified places,  resolved  to  stand  to  their  own  defence,  and  at  all  perils  to  stay  till  supplies 
should  come  to  them  from  England.  I  will  not  enlarge  more  upon  the  affiurs  of  that  Idng- 
dom ;  both  because  I  had  no  occasion  to  be  well  informed  of  them,  and  because  Dr.  King, 
now  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote  a  copious  history  of  the  government  of  Ireland  daring 
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nign,  which  is  so  well  leoeiTedy  and  so  univeisally  acknowledged  to  be  as  truly  as  it  is  finely 
written,  that  I  refer  my  reader  to  the  account  of  those  matters,  which  is  fully  and  faithfully 
given  by  that  learned  and  zealous  prelate  *. 

And  now  I  enter  upon  the  year  1689  :.in  which  the  two  first  things  to  be  considered, 
before  the  convention  could  be  brought  together,  were,  the  settling  the  English  anny,  and 
the  afEurs  of  Ireland.  As  for  the  army,  some  of  the  bodies,  those  chiefly  that  were  full  of 
papists,  and  of  men  ill  affected,  were  to  be  broken.  And,  in  order  to  that,  a  loan  was  set  on 
foot  in  the  city,  for  raising  the  money  that  was  to  pay  their  arrears  at  their  disbanding,  and 
for  carr3ring  on  the  pay  of  the  English  and  Dutch  armies  till  the  convention  should  meet,  and 
settle  the  nation.  This  was  the  great  distinction  of  those  who  were  well  affected  to  the 
prince :  for,  whereas  those  who  were  ill  affected  to  him  refused  to  join  in  the  loan,  pretending* 
there  was  no  certainty  of  their  being  repaid ;  the  others  did  not  doubt  but  the  convention 
would  pay  all  that  was  advanced  in  so  great  an  exigence ;  and  so  they  subscribed  liberally, 
as  the  occasion  required. 

As  for  the  affaors  of  Ireland,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among  them.  Some 
thought  that  Ireland  would  certainly  foUow  &e  fate  of  England.  This  was  managed  by  an 
artifice  of  TyrconneU's,  who,  what  by  deceiving,  what  by  threatening  the  most  eminent  pro- 
testants  in  Dublin,  got  them  to  write  over  to  London,  and  give  assurances  that  he  would 
deliver  up  Ireland,  if  he  might  have  good  terms  for  himself,  and  for  the  Irish.  The  earl  of 
Clarendon  was  much  depended  on  by  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  who  made  all  their  applica- 
tions to  the  prince  by  him.  Those,  who  were  employed  by  Tyrconnell  to  deceive  the  prince, 
made  their  applications  by  sir  WiUiam  Temple,  who  had  a  long  and  well-established  credit 
with  him.  They  said,  Tyrconnell  would  never  lay  down  the  government  of  Ireland,  unless 
he  was  sure  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  not  to  succeed :  he  knew  his  peevishness  and 
spite,  and  that  he  would  take  severe  revenges  for  what  injuries  he  thought  had  been  done  to 
himself^  if  he  had  them  in  his  power ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  treat  till  he  was  assured  of 
that.  Upon  this  the  prince  did  avoid  the  speaking  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  of  those  matters. 
And  then  he,  who  had  possessed  himself  in  his  expectation  of  that  post,  seeing  the  prince 
thus  shut  him  out  of  the  hopes  of  it,  became  a  most  violent  opposer  of  the  new  settlement. 
He  reconciled  himself  to  king  James ;  and  has  been,  ever  since,  one  of  the  hottest  promoters 
of  his  interest  of  any  in  the  nation.  Temple  entered  into  a  management  with  TyrconneU's 
agents,  who,  it  is  very  probable,  if  things  had  not  taken  a  great  turn  in  England,  would  have 
come  to  a  composition.  Others  thought  that  the  leaving  Ireland  in  that  dangerous  state, 
might  be  a  mean  to  bring  the  convention  to  a  more  speedy  settlement  of  England ;  and  that 
therefore  the  prince  ought  not  to  make  too  much  haste  to  relieve  Ireland.  This  advice  was 
generally  believed  to  be  given  by  the  marquis  of  HalifBix ;  and  it  was  like  him.  The  prince 
did  not  seem  to  apprehend  enough  the  consequences  of  the  revolt  of  Ireland;  and  was 
much  blamed  for  his  slowness  in  not  preventing  it  in  time. 

The  truth  was,  he  did  not  know  whom  to  trust.  A  general  discontent,  next  to  mutiny, 
began  to  spread  itself  through  the  whole  English  army.  The  turn  that  they  were  now 
making  firom  him  was  almost  as  quick  as  that  which  they  had  made  to  him.  He  could  not 
trust  them.  Probably,  if  he  had  sent  any  of  them  over,  they  would  have  joined  with  Tyr- 
connell. Nor  could  he  well  send  over  any  of  his  Dutch  troops.  It  was  to  them  that  he 
chiefly  trusted  for  maintaining  the  quiet  of  England.  Probably  the  English  army  would 
have  become  more  insolent,  if  the  Dtitch  force  had  been  considerably  diminished ;  and  the 
king^s  magazines  were  so  exhausted,  that  till  new  stores  were  provided,  there  was  very  little 
amlnunition  to  spare.  The  raiaing  new  troops  was  a  work  of  time.  There  was  no  ship  of 
war  in  those  seas,  to  secure  the  transport.  And  to  send  a  small  company  of  officers  with 
some  ammunition,  which  was  all  that  could  be  done  on  the  sudden,  seemed  to  be  an  exposing 
them  to  the  enemy.  These  considerations  made  him  more  easy  to  entertain  a  proposition 
that  was  made  to  him,  as  was  believed,  by  the  Temples ;  (for  sir  William  had  both  a  brother 
and  a  son  that  made  then  a  considerable  figure ;)  which  was,  to  send  over  lieutenant-general 
dlton,  one  of  the  officers  that  belonged  to  Ireland.     He  was  a  papist,  but  was  believed 


•  Tliif  woik  It  aichUahop  Eiiig*t  *«  Steto  of  tlw  Fntestanti  in  iMbad  under  the  Ute  Kiiy  Jtmee." 
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to  be  a  man  of  hononr ;  and  he  had  certainly  great  credit  with  the  eari  of  Tjxconnen.  He 
had  senred  in  France  with  great  reputation,  and  had  a  great  interest  in  all  the  Irish,  and  was 
now  in  the  prince's  hands ;  and  had  been  together  with  a  body  of  Irish  soldiers,  whom  the 
prince  kept  for  some  time  as  prisonerB  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  whom  he  gave  afterwards  to  the 
emperor,  though,  as  they  passed  through  Oennany,  they  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  got 
into  France.  Hamilton  was  a  sort  of  prisoner  of  war.  So  he  undertook  to  go  over  to  Ire* 
land,  and  to  prevail  with  the  eari  of  Tyrconnell  to  deliyer  up  the  goremment ;  and  promised, 
that  he  would  either  bring  him  to  it,  or  that  he  would  come  back,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
negodation.  This  step  had  a  very  ill  effect ;  for  before  Hamilton  came  to  Dublin,  the  eari 
of  Tyrconnell  was  in  such  despair,  looking  on  all  as  lost,  that  he  seemed  to  be  very  near  a 
full  resolution  of  entering  on  a  treaty,  to  get  the  best  terms  that  he  could.  But  Hamilton's 
coming  changed  him  quite.  He  represented  to  him,  that  things  were  turning  fast  in  Ejigland 
in  favour  of  the  king ;  so  that,  if  he  stood  firm,  all  would  come  round  again.  He  saw  that 
he  must  study  to  manage  this  so  dextrously,  as  to  gain  as  much  time  as  he  could,  that  so  the 
prince  might  not  make  too  much  haste  before  a  fleet  and  supplies  might  come  from  France. 
So  several  letters  were  written  over  by  the  same  management,  giving  assurances  that  the 
eari  of  T3rroonnell  was  fully  resolved  to  treat  and  submit.  And,  to  carry  this  further,  two 
commissioners  were  sent  from  the  council-board  to  France.  The  one  was  a  zealous  protestant, 
the  other  was  a  papist.  Their  instructions  were,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  necessity  of 
Irdand's  submitting  to  England.  The  eari  of  Tyrconnell  pretended,  that  in  honour  he  could 
do  no  less  than  disengage  himself  to  his  master  before  he  laid  down  the  government.  Yet  he 
seemed  resolved  not  to  stay  for  an  answer,  or  a  consent ;  but  that  as  soon  as  this  message  was 
delivered,  he  would  submit  upon  good  conditions :  and  for  these,  he  knew,  he  would  have 
all  that  he  asked.  With  this  management  he  gained  his  point,  which  was  much  time. 
And  he  now  fancied,  that  the  honour  of  restoring  the  king  would  belong  chiefly  to  himself. 
Thus  Hamilton,  by  breaking  his  own  faith,  secured  the  earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  the  king ;  and 
this  gave  the  beginning  to  tiie  war  of  Ireland.  Mountjoy,  the  protestant  lord  that  was  sent 
to  France,  inst^id  of  being  heard  to  deliver  hb  message,  was  clapped  up  in  the  Bastille ; 
which,  since  he  was  sent  in  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  was  thought  a  very  dishonourable  thing, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Those  who  had  advised  the  sending  over  Hamilton 
were  now  much  out  of  countenance ;  and  the  eari  of  Clarendon  was  a  loud  declaimer  against 
it.  It  was  believed,  that  it  had  a  terrible  effect  on  sir  William  Temple's  son,  who  had  raised 
in  the  prince  a  high  opinion  of  Hamilton's  honour.  Soon  alter  that,  he,  who  had  no  other 
visible  cause  of  melancholy  besides  this,  went  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames,  near  the  bridge,  where 
the  river  runs  most  impetuously,  and  leaped  into  the  river  and  was  drowned  *. 

The  sitting  of  the  convention  was  now  very  near.  And  all  men  were  forming  their 
schemes,  and  fortifying  their  party  all  they  could.  The  elections  were  managed  fiurly  all 
England  over.  The  prince  did  in  no  sort  interpose  in  any  recommendation,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Three  parties  were  formed  about  the  town :  the  one  was  for  calling  back  the  king, 
and  treating  with  him  for  such  securities  to  our  religion  and  laws,  as  might  put  them  out  of 
the  danger  for  the  future  of  a  dispensing  or  arbitrary  power.  These  were  all  of  the  high 
chureh  party,  who  had  carried  the  point  of  submission  and  non-resistance  so  far,  that  they 
thought  noliiing  less  than  this  could  conost  with  their  duty  and  their  oaths.  When  it  was 
objected  to  them,  that,  according  to  those  notions  that  they  had  been  possessed  with,  they 
ought  to  be  for  calling  the  king  back  without  conditions :  when  he  came,  they  might  indeed 
offer  him  their  petitions,  which  he  might  grant  or  reject  as  he  pleased ;  but  that  the  offering 
him  conditions  before  he  was  recalled,  was  contrary  to  their  former  doctrine  of  unconditional 
allegiance.  They  were  at  such  a  stand  upon  this,  objection,  that  it  was  plain,  they  spoke  of 
conditions,  either  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  the  nation ;  or  that,  with  relation  to  their 
particular  interest,  nature  was  so  strong  in  them,  that  it  was  too  hard  for  their  principles 

*  Sir  Jobn  Reresby  njB  that  Mr.  Templo  was  well  whereby  tome  misfortnDet  have  befidlenthe  king^s  serriee, 

married,  steady,  and  accomplished.     He  had  lately  been  is  the  cause  of  my  putting  myself  to  this  sudden  end ;  I 

appointed  secretary  of  war  by  king  William.     When  he  wish  him  snocess  in  all  his  nndertekings,  and  a  better 

drowned  himself,  he  left  a  note  in  the  boat  to  this  effect :  servant." — Rereaby*s  Memoirs  and  Clarendon  Corraspond- 

**  My  folly  in   nndertsking  what  I  could  not  perfiann,  enoc.  ^  ,  .  \    * 
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When  this  notion  was  tossed  and  talked  of  about  the  town,  so  few  went  into  it,  that  the 
party  which  supported  it  went  over  to  the  scheme  of  a  second  party :  which  was,  that  king 
James  had,  by  his  ill  administration  of  the  government,  brought  himself  into  an  incapacity  of 
holding  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  any  more  in  his  own  hand ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  lunatics,  the  right  still  remained  in  him :  only  the  guardianship,  or  the  exercise,  of  it 
was  to  be  lodged  with  a  prince  regent :  so  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  should  be  owned  to 
remain  still  in  the  king,  and  that  the  exercise  of  it  should  be  vested  in  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  prince  regent.  A  tiiird  party  was  for  setting  king  James  quite  aside,  and  for  setting  the 
prince  on  the  throne. 

When  the  convention  was  opened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  the  archbishop  came 
not  to  take  his  place  among  them.  He  resolved  neither  to  act  for,  nor  against,  the  king's 
interest;  which,  considering  his  high  post,  was  thought  very  unbecoming.  For  if  he 
thought,  as  by  his  behaviour  afterwards  it  seems  he  did,  that  the  nation  was  running  into 
treason,  rebellion,  and  perjury,  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  one,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
church,  sit  silent  all  the  while  that  this  was  in  debate,  and  not  once  so  much  as  declare  his 
opinion  by  speaking,  voting,  or  protesting,  not  to  mention  the  other  ecclesiastical  methods 
that  certainly  became  his  chaiacter.  But  he  was  a  poor  spirited  and  fearful  man,  and  acted 
a  very  mean  part  in  all  this  great  transaction.  The  bishops'  bench  was  very  fuU,  as  were 
also  the  benches  of  the  temporal  lords.  The  earls  of  Nottingham,  Clarendon,  and  Rochester, 
were  the  men  that  managed  the  debates  in  favour  of  a  regent,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
were  for  setting  up  another  king. 

They  thought  this  would  save  the  nation,  and  yet  secure  the  honour  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  sacredness  of  the  crown.  It  was  urged  that  if,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, the  nation  might  throw  off  their  king,  then  the  crown  must  become  precarious,  and 
the  power  of  judging  the  king  must  be  in  the  people.  This  must  end  in  a  commonwealth. 
A  great  deal  was  brought  from  both  the  laws  and  history  of  England  to  prove  tliat,  not  only 
the  person,  but  the  authority,  of  the  king  was  sacred.  The  law  had  indeed  provided  a 
remedy  of  a  regency  for  the  infancy  of  our  kings.  So,  if  a  king  should  fall  into  such  errors 
in  his  conduct,  as  showed  that  he  was  as  little  capable  of  holding  the  government  as  an 
infant  was,  then  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  might,  upon  this  parity  of  the  case,  seek  to  the 
remedy  provided  for  an  infant,  and  lodge  the  power  with  a  regent.  But  the  right  was  to 
remain,  and  to  go  on  in  a  lineal  succession :  for,  if  that  was  once  put  ever  so  little  out  of  its 
order,  the  crown  would  in  a  little  time  become  elective ;  which  might  rend  the  nation  in 
pieces  by  a  diversity  of  elections,  and  by  the  different  factions  that  would  adhere  to  the 
person  whom  they  had  elected.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  great  objections  lay  against  the 
methods  that  they  proposed.  But  affairs  were  brought  into  so  desperate  a  state  by  king 
James's  conduct,  that  it  was  not  poanble  to  propose  a  remedy  that  might  not  be  justly  ex- 
cepted to.  But  tliey  thought  their  expedient  would  take  in  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  best, 
part  of  the  nation  :  whereas  all  other  expedients  gratified  a  republican  party,  composed  of 
the  dissenters,  and  of  men  of  no  religion,  who  hoped  now  to  see  the  church  ruined,  and  the 
government  set  upon  such  a  bottom,  as  that  we  should  have  only  a  titular  king :  who,  as 
he  had  his  power  from  the  people,  so  should  be  accountable  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  it, 
and  should  forfeit  it  at  their  pleasure.  The  much  greater  part  of  the  house  of  lords  was  for 
this,  and  stuck  long  to  it ;  and  so  was  about  a  third  part  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  declared  themselves  for  it. 

But  of  those  who  agreed  in  this  expedient  it  was  visible  there  were  two  different  parties. 
Some  intended  to  bring  king  James  back,  and  went  into  this  as  the  most  probable  way  for 
laying  the  nation  asleep,  and  for  overcoming  the  present  aversion  that  all  people  had  to  him. 
That  being  once  done,  they  reckoned  it  would  be  no  hard  thing,  with  the  help  of  some  time, 
to  compass  the  other.  Oliiers  seemed  to  mean  more  sincerely.  They  said  they  could  not 
vote  nor  argue,  but  according  to  their  o^vn  principles,  as  long  as  the  matter  was  yet  entire ; 
but  they  owned  that  they  had  taken  up  another  principle,  both  from  the  law  and  from  the 
history  of  England  :  which  was,  that  they  would  obey  and  pay  allegiance  to  the  king  for 
the  time  being.  They  thought  a  king  thus  de  facto  had  a  right  to  their  obedience,  and  that 
they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  him,  and  to  defend  him,  even  in  opposition  to  him  with 
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whom  they  thought  the  right  did  still  remain.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  the  penon 
that  owned  this  doctrine  the  most  during  these  debates.  He  said  to  myeeM^  that  though  he 
could  not  argue,  nor  vote,  but  according  to  the  scheme  and  principles  he  had  concerning  our 
laws  and  constitution,  yet  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  his  side  out-voted ;  and  that,  though 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  making  a  king  as  things  stood,  yet  if  he  found  one  made  he  would 
be  more  faithful  to  him,  than  those  that  made  him  could  be,  according  to  their  own 
principles. 

The  third  party  was  made  up  of  those  who  thought  that  there  was  an  original  contract 
between  the  kings  and  the  people  of  England :  by  which  the  kings  were  bound  to  defend 
their  people,  and  to  gorem  them  according  to  law ;  in  lieu  of  which  the  people  were  bound 
to  obey  and  serve  the  king.  The  proof  of  this  appeared  in  the  ancient  forms  of  coronations 
still  observed :  by  which  the  people  were  asked  if  they  would  have  that  person  before  them 
to  be  their  king ;  and,  upon  their  shouts  of  consent,  the  coronation  was  gone  about.  But, 
before  the  king  was  crowned,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  not  defend  and  protect  his  people, 
and  govern  them  according  to  law :  and,  upon  his  promising  and  swearing  this,  he  was 
crowned ;  and  then  homage  was  done  him.  And,  though  of  late  the  coronation  has  been 
considered  rather  as  a  solemn  instalment,  than  that  which  gave  the  king  his  authority,  so 
that  it  was  become  a  maxim  in  law  that  the  king  never  died,  and  that  the  new  king  was 
crowned  in  the  right  of  his  succession,  yet  these  forms,  that  were  still  continued,  showed 
what  the  government  was  originally.  Many  things  were  brought  to  support  this  from  the 
British  and  Saxon  times.  It  was  urged  that  TVilliam  the  Conqueror  was  received  upon 
his  promising  to  keep  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  was  plainly  the  orighial 
contoact  between  him  and  the  nation.  This  was  often  renewed  by  his  successors.  Edward 
the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second  were  deposed  for  breaking  these  laws ;  and  these  depo- 
sitions were  still  good  in  law,  since  they  were  not  reversed,  nor  was  the  right  of  deposing 
them  ever  renounced  or  disowned.  Many  things  were  alleged,  from  what  had  passed  during 
the  barons'  wars,  for  confirming  all  this.  Upon  which  I  will  add  one  particular  circum- 
stance, that  the  original  of  king  John's  magna  charta,  with  his  great  seal  to  it,  was  then 
given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  that  found  it  among  his  father's  papers,  but  did  not  know  how 
he  came  by  it :  and  it  is  still  in  my  hands.  It  was  said  in  this  aigument,  what  did  all  tho 
limitations  of  the  regal  power  signify,  if  upon  a  king^s  breaking  through  them  all  the  people 
had  not  a  right  to  maintain  their  laws  and  to  preserve  their  constitution  ?  It  was  indeed 
confessed  that  this  might  have  ill  consequences,  and  might  be  carried  too  far.  But  the  deny- 
ing this  right  in  any  case  whatsoever,  did  plainly  destroy  all  liberty,  and  establish  tyranny. 
The  present  alteration  proposed  would  be  no  precedent  but  to  the  like  case.  And  it  was  fit 
that  a  precedent  should  be  made  for  such  occasions,  if  those  of  Edward  the  Second  and 
Richard  the  Second  were  not  acknowledged  to  be  good  ones.  It  was  said  that  if  king 
James  had  only  broken  some  laws,  and  done  some  illegal  acts,  it  might  be  justly  urged,  that 
it  was  not  reasonable  on  account  of  these  to  carry  severities  too  far.  But  he  had  broken 
through  the  laws  in  many  public  and  avowed  instances :  he  had  set  up  an  open  treaty  with 
Rome :  he  had  shaken  the  whole  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  had  put  that  island,  and  the 
English  and  protestants  that  were  there,  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  :  the  dispensing  power 
took  away  not  only  those  laws  to  which  it  was  applied,  but  all  other  laws  whatsoever  by 
the  precedent  it  had  set,  and  by  the  consequences  that  followed  upon  it :  by  the  eccleaasticid 
commission  he  had  invaded  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  subjected  the  clergy  to  mere  will 
and  pleasure :  and  aU  was  concluded  by  his  deserting  his  people,  and  flying  to  a  foreign 
power,  rather  than  stay  and  submit  to  the  determinations  of  a  free  parliament.  Upon  all 
which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  had  abdicated  the  government,  and  had  left  the  throne  vacant : 
which  therefore  ought  now  to  be  filled,  that  so  tiie  nation  might  be  preserved,  and  the  regal 
government  continued  in  it. 

As  to  the  proposition  for  a  prince  regent,  it  was  argued  that  this  was  as  much  against 
monarchy,  or  rather  more,  than  what  they  moved  for.  If  a  king's  ill  government  did  give 
the  people  a  right  in  any  case  to  take  his  power  firom  him,  and  to  lodge  it  \nih  ano^er, 
owning  that  the  right  to  it  still  remained  with  him,  this  might  have  every  whit  as  bad  con- 
sequences  as  the  other  seemed  to  have  :  for  recourse  might  be  had  to  this  violent  remedv  too 
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often  and  too  rashly.  By  this  propoeition  of  a  regent,  here  were  to  be  upon  the  matter  two 
kings  at  the  same  time :  one  with  the  title,  and  another  with  the  power,  of  a  king.  This 
was  both  more  illegal  and  more  unsafe  than  the  method  they  proposed.  The  law  of  England 
had  settled  the  point  of  the  subject's  security  in  obeying  the  king  in  possession,  in  the 
statute  made  by  Henry  the  Seyenth.  80  every  man  knew  he  was  safe  under  a  king,  and 
so  would  act  with  zeal  and  courage.  But  all  such  as  should  act  under  a  prince  regent, 
created  by  this  convention,  were  upon  a  bottom  that  had  not  the  necessary  forms  of  law  for 
it.  All  that  was  done  by  them  would  be  thought  null  and  void  in  law :  so  that  no  man 
could  be  safe  that  acted  under  it.  If  the  oaths  to  king  James  were  thought  to  be  still 
binding,  the  subjects  were  by  these  not  only  bound  to  maintain  his  title  to  the  crown,  but 
all  his  prerogatives  and  powers.  And  therefore  it  seemed  absurd  to  continue  a  government 
in  his  name,  and  to  take  oaths  stiU  to  him,  when  yet  all  the  power  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands.  This  would  be  an  odious  thing,  both  before  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  would 
cast  a  reproach  on  us  at  present,  and  bring  certain  ruin  for  the  future  on  any  such  mixed 
and  unnatural  sort  of  government.  Therefore,  if  the  oaths  were  still  binding,  the  nation 
was  still  bound  by  them,  not  by  halves,  but  in  their  whole  extent.  It  was  said  that,  if  the 
government  should  be  carried  on  in  king  James's  name,  but  in  other  hands,  the  body  of  the 
nation  would  consider  him  as  the  person  that  vras  truly  their  king.  And  if  any  should  plot, 
or  act,  for  him,  they  could  not  be  proceeded  against  for  high  treason,  as  conspiring  against 
the  king^s  person  or  government ;  when  it  would  be  visible  that  they  were  only  designing 
to  preserve  his  person,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  government.  To  proceed  against  any,  or  to 
take  their  lives  for  such  practices,  would  be  to  add  murder  to  peijury.  And  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  juries  would  find  such  men  guilty  of  treason.  In  the  weakness  of  infancy, 
a  prince  regent  was  in  law  the  same  person  with  the  king,  who  had  not  yet  a  will ;  and  it 
was  to  be  presumed  the  prince  regent's  will  was  the  king's  will.  But  that  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  present  case,  where  the  king  and  the  regent  must  be  presumed  to  be  in  a  per- 
petual struggle  :  the  one  to  recover  his  power,  the  other  to  preserve  his  authority.  Thete 
things  seemed  to  be  so  plainly  made  out  in  the  debate  that  it  was  generally  thought  that  no 
man  could  resist  such  force  of  argument,  but  those  who  intended  to  bring  back  king  James. 
And  it  was  believed  that  those  of  his  party,  who  were  looked  on  as  men  of  conscience,  had 
secret  orders  from  him  to  act  upon  tliis  pretence ;  since  otherwise  they  offered  to  act  clearly 
in  contradiction  to  their  own  oaths  and  principles. 

But  those  who  were  for  continuing  the  government,  and  only  for  changing  the  persons, 
were  not  at  all  of  a  mind.  Some  among  them  had  very  different  views  and  ends  from  the 
rest.  These  intended  to  take  advantage  from  the  present  conjuncture,  to  depress  the  crown, 
to  render  it  as  much  precarious  and  elective  as  they  could,  and  to  raise  the  power  of  the. 
people  upon  the  ruin  of  monarchy.  Among  those,  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole 
government  was  dissolved.  But  this  appeared  a  bold  and  dangerous  assertion :  for  that 
might  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  infer  from  it  that  all  men's  properties,  honours,  rights, 
and  franchises,  were  dissolved.  Therefore  it  was  thought  safer  to  say  that  king  James  had 
dissolved  the  tie  that  was  between  him  and  the  nation.  Others  avoided  going  into  new 
speculations,  or  schemes  of  government.  They  thought  it  was  enough  to  say  that  in  extreme 
cases  all  obligations  did  cease ;  and  that  in  our  present  circumstances  the  extremity  of  affairs,  by 
reason  of  the  late  ill  government,  and  by  king  James's  flying  over  to  the  enemy  of  the  nation, 
rather  than  submit  to  reasonable  terms,  had  put  the  people  of  England  on  the  necessity  of 
securing  themselves  upon  a  legal  bottom.  It  was  said,  that  though  the  vow  of  marriage 
was  made  for  term  of  life,  and  without  conditions  expressed,  yet  a  breach  in  the  tie  itself  sets 
the  innocent  party  at  liberty.  So  a  king,  who  had  his  power  both  given  him  and  defined 
by  the  law,  and  was  bound  to  govern  by  law,  when  he  set  himself  to  break  all  laws,  and  in 
conclusion  deserted  his  people,  did,  by  so  doing,  set  them  at  liberty  to  put  themselves  in  a 
legal  and  safe  state.  There  was  no  need  of  fearing  ill  consequences  from  this.  Houses  were 
pulled  down  or  blown  up  in  a  fire,  and  yet  men  found  themselves  safe  in  their  houses.  In 
extreme  dangers  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  justify  extreme  remedies ;  though 
there  was  no  special  provision  that  directed  to  them,  or  allowed  of  them.    Therefore,  they 
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said,  a  nation's  securing  itself  against  a  king,  who  was  subverting  the  govemmeni,  did 
not  expose  monarchy,  nor  raise  a  popnhir  authority,  as  some  did  tragically  represent  the 
matter. 

There  were  also  great  disputes  about  the  original  contract :  some  denying  there  was  any 
such  thing,  and  asking  where  it  yras  kept  and  how  it  could  be  come  at.  To  this  others 
answered  that  it  was  implied  in  a  legal  government :  though  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  in 
dark  ages,  there  was  not  such  an  explicit  proof  of  it  to  be  found.  Yet  many  hints  from 
law-books  and  histories  were  brought  to  show  that  the  nation  had  always  submitted  and 
obeyed  in  consideration  of  their  laws,  which  were  still  stipulated  to  them. 

There  were  also  many  debates  on  the  word  ^*  abdicate ;"  for  the  conmions  came  soon  to  a 
resolution,  that  king  James,  by  breaking  the  original  contract,  and  by  withdrawing  himself 
had  abdicated  the  government ;  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  become  vacant.  They  sent 
this  vote  to  the  lords,  and  prayed  their  concurrence.  Upon  which  many  debates  and  con- 
ferences arose.  At  last  it  came  to  a  free  conference,  in  which,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  commons  had  clearly  the  advantage  on  their  side.  The  lords  had  some 
more  colour  for  opposing  the  word  ^'  abdicate,"  since  that  was  often  taken  in  a  sense  that 
imported  the  full  purpose  and  consent  of  him  that  abdicated,  which  could  not  be  pretended 
in  this  case.  But  there  were  good  authorities  brought,  by  which  it  appeared  that  when  a 
person  did  a  thing  upon  which  his  leaving  any  office  ought  to  follow,  he  was  said  to  abdicate. 
But  this  was  a  criti<»l  dispute,  and  it  scarcely  became  the  greatness  of  that  assembly,  or  the 
importance  of  the  matter. 

It  was  a  more  important  debate,  whether,  supposing  king  James  had  abdicated,  the  throne 
could  be  declared  vacant.  It  was  urged  that,  by  the  law,  tlie  king  did  never  die,  but  that 
with  the  last  breath  of  the  dying  king,  the  regal  authority  wont  to  the  next  heir.  So  it 
was  said,  that  supposing  king  James  had  abdicated,  the  throne  was  {\p9ofa4io)  filled  in  that 
instant  by  the  next  heir,  lliis  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  bars  of  the  king  being  sworn 
to  in  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  which  oath  was  not  only  made  personally  to  the  king,  but  like- 
wise to  his  heirs  and  successors.  Those  who  insisted  on  the  abdication,  said,  that  if  the  king 
dissolved  the  tie  between  him  and  his  subjects  to  himself,  he  dissolved  their  tie  likewise  to 
his  posterity.  An  heir  was  one  that  came  in  the  room  of  a  person  that  was  dead ;  it  being 
a  maxim  that  no  man  can  be  the  heir  of  a  living  man.  If  therefore  the  king  had  fidlen 
from  his  own  right,  as  no  heir  of  his  could  pretend  to  any  inheritance  from  him  as  long  as 
he  was  alive,  so  they  could  succeed  to  nothing,  but  to  that  which  was  vested  in  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  attainder,  every  right  that  a  man  was  divested  of 
before  his  death  was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in  him,  and  by  consequence  could  not  pass  to 
his  heirs  by  his  death,  not  being  then  in  himself:  so  if  a  king  did  set  his  people  free  from 
any  tie  to  himself,  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  put  in  a  state,  in  which  they  might  secure 
themselves ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  bound  to  receive  one  who  they  had  reason  to  believe 
would  study  to  dissolve  and  revenge  all  they  liad  done.  If  the  principle  of  self  preservation 
did  justify  a  nation  in  securing  itself  from  a  violent  invasion,  and  a  total  subversion,  then  it 
must  have  its  full  scope  to  give  a  real,  and  not  a  seeming  and  fraudulent,  security.  They 
did  acknowledge  that  upon  the  grounds  of  natural  equity,  and  for  securing  the  nation  in 
after  times,  it  was  fit  to  go  as  near  the  lineal  succession  as  might  be :  yet  they  could  not 
yield  that  point,  that  they  were  strictly  bound  to  it. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  birth  of  the  pretended  prince  might  be  examined  into.  Some 
pressed  this,  not  so  much  from  an  opinion  that  they  were  bound  to  assert  his  right  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  was  bom  of  the  queen,  as  because  they  thought  it  would  justify  the 
nation,  and  more  particularly  the  prince  and  the  two  princesses,  if  an  imposture  in  that 
matter  could  have  been  proved.  And  it  would  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  many  of  the  weaker 
sort,  as  to  all  the  proceeding  against  king  James.  Upon  which  I  was  ordered  to  gather 
together  all  the  presumptive  proofs  that  were  formerly  mentioned,  which  were  all  ready 
to  have  been  made  out.  It  is  true,  these  did  not  amount  to  a  full  and  legal  proof; 
yet  they  seemed  to  be  such  violent  presumptions,  that,  when  they  were  all  laid  together, 
they  were  more  convincing  than  plain  and  downright  evidence :  for  that  was  liable  to  the 
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Buspicion  of  mibomation ;  whereas  the  other  seemed  to  carry  on  them  very  convincing  cha- 
racters of  truth  and  certainty.  But  when  this  matter  was  in  private  debated,  some  observed 
that,  as  king  James,  by  going  about  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  birth,  and  yet  doing  it  so 
defectively,  had  really  made  it  more  suspicious  than  it  was  before ;  so,  if  there  was  no  clear 
and  positive  proof  made  of  an  imposture,  the  pretending  to  examine  into  it,  and  then  the 
not  being  able  to  make  it  out,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  would  really  give  more 
credit  to  the  thing  than  it  then  had,  and,  instead  of  weakening  it,  would  strengthen  the  pre- 
tension of  his  birth. 

When  this  debate  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  rejected  with  indignation. 
He  was  now  sent  out  of  England  to  be  bred  up  in  France,  an  enemy  both  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  established  religion :  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  England  to  know  whether 
he  was  the  same  person  that  had  been  carried  over  or  not.  If  he  should  die,  another  might 
be  put  in  his  room,  in  such  a  jnanner  that  the  nation  could  not  be  assured  concerning  him. 
The  English  nation  ought  not  to  send  into  another  country,  for  witnesses  to  prove  that  he 
was  their  prince^  much  less  receive  one  upon  the  testimony  of  such  as  were  not  only  aliens, 
but  ought  to  be  presumed  enemies.  It  was  also  known  that  all  the  persons,  who  had  been 
the  confidents  in  that  matter,  were  conveyed  away ;  so  it  was  impossible  to  come  at  them, 
by  whose  means  only  the  truth  of  that  birth  could  be  found  out.  Bat  while  these  things 
were  fairly  debated  by  some,  there  were  others  who  had  deeper  and  darker  designs  in  this 
matter. 

They  thought  it  would  be  a  good  security  for  the  nation,  to  have  a  dormant  title  to  the 
crown  lie  as  it  were  neglected,  to  oblige  our  princes  to  govern  well,  while  they  would  appre- 
hend the  danger  of  a  revolt  to  a  pretender  still  in  their  eye.  Wildman  thought  it  was  a 
deep  piece  of  policy  to  let  this  lie  in  the  dark  and  undecided.  Nor  did  they  think  it  an 
ill  precedent  that  they  should  so  neglect  the  right  of  succession,  as  not  so  much  as  to  enquire 
into  this  matter.  Upon  all  these  considerations  no  further  enquiry  was  made  into  it.  It  is 
true,  this  put  a  plausible  objection  in  the  mouth  of  all  king  Jame^s  party :  here,  they  said, 
an  infant  was  condemned,  and  denied  his  right,  without  either  proof  or  enquiry.  This  stiU 
takes  with  many  in  the  present  age.  And,  that  it  may  not  take  more  in  the  next,  I  have 
used  more  than  ordinary  care  to  gather  together  all  the  particulars  that  were  then  laid  before 
me  as  to  that  matter. 

The  next  thing  in  debate  was  who  should  fill  the  throne.  The  marquis  of  Halifax 
intended,  by  his  zeal  for  the  prince's  interest,  to  atone  for  his  backwardness  in  not  coming 
early  into  it :  and,  that  he  might  get  before  lord  Danby,  who  was  in  great  credit  with  the 
prince,  he  moved,  that  the  crown  should  be  given  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  two  princesses 
after  him  Many  of  the  republican  party  approved  of  this;  for  by  it  they  gained  another 
point :  the  people  in  this  case  would  plainly  elect  a  king,  without  any  critical  regard  to  the 
order  of  succession.  How  far  the  prince  himself  entertained  this  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  saw 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  Bentinck.  He  spoke  of  it  to  me,  as  asking  my  opinion  about 
it,  but  so  that  I  plainly  saw  what  was  his  own,  for  he  gave  me  all  the  arguments  that  were 
offered  for  it ;  as,  that  it  was  most  natural  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  only  in  one 
person :  that  a  man's  wife  ought  only  to  be  his  wife  :  that  it  was  a  suitable  return  to  the 
prince  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  nation :  that  a  divided  sovereignty  was  liable  to  great 
inconveniences :  and,  though  there  was  less  to  be  apprehended  from  the  princess  of  anything 
of  that  kind  than  from  any  woman  alive,  yet  all  mortals  were  frail,  and  might  at  some  time 
or  other  of  their  lives  be  wrought  on. 

To  all  this  I  answered,  with  some  vehemence,  that  this  was  a  very  ill  return  for  the  steps 
the  princess  had  made  to  the  prince  three  years  ago :  it  would  be  thought  both  unjust  and 
ungrateful ;  it  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  and  give  a  general  ill  impression  of  the 
prince,  as  insatiable  and  jealous  in  his  ambition  :  there  was  an  ill  humour  already  spreading, 
itself  through  the  nation,  and  through  the  clergy ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  this, 
which  such  a  step,  as  was  now  proposed,  would  do  out  of  measure  :  it  would  engage  the  one 
sex  generally  against  the  prince ;  and  in  time  they  might  feel  the  effects  of  that  very  sen- 
f^ibly ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  think  myself  bound  to  oppose  it  all  I  could,  consider- 
ing what  had  passed  in  Holland  on  that  head.     We  talked  over  the  whole  thing  for  many 
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hoiuSy  tin  it  was  pretty  far  in  the  moniing.  I  saw  he  was  well  instracted  in  the  argument ; 
and  he  himself  was  possessed  with  it.  So  next  moniing  I  came  to  him,  and  desired  mj 
iS€fDg6.  I  wonld  oppose  nothing  in  which  the  prince  seemed  to  be  concerned,  as  loni;  as  I 
was  his  servant :  and  therefore  I  desired  to  be  disengaged,  that  I  might  be  £ree  to  oppose 
this  propoeition,  with  all  the  strength  and  credit  I  had.  He  answered  me,  that  I  might 
desire  that,  when  I  saw  a  step  made ;  but  till  then  he  wished  me  to  stay  where  I  was.  I 
heard  no  more  of  this,  in  which  the  marquis  of  Hali£u  was  single  among  the  peers ;  for  I 
did  not  find  there  was  any  one  of  them  of  his  mind,  unless  it  was  the  lord  Culpepper,  who 
was  a  ricious  and  corrupt  man,  but  made  a  figure  in  the  debates  that  were  now  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  died  about  the  end  of  them.  Some  moved,  that  the  princess  of  Orange 
might  be  put  on  the  throne ;  and  that  it  might  be  left  to  her  to  give  the  prince  such  a  share 
ei^er  of  dignity  or  power  as  she  should  propose  when  she  was  declared  queen.  The  agents 
of  princess  Anne  began  to  go  about,  and  to  oppose  any  proportion  for  the  prince  to  her  pre- 
judice ;  but  she  thought  fit  to  disown  them.  Dr.  Doughty,  one  of  her  chaplains,  spoke  to 
me  in  her  room  on  the  subject ;  but  she  said  to  myself,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  it. 

The  proposition,  in  which  all  that  were  for  the  filling  the  throne  agreed  at  last,  was,  that 
both  the  prince  and  princess  should  be  made  conjunct  sovereigns ;  but,  for  the  preventing 
of  any  distractions,  that  the  administration  should  be  singly  in  the  prince.  The  princess 
continued  all  the  while  in  Holland,  being  shut  in  there,  during  the  east  winds,  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  rivers,  and  by  contrary  winds  after  the  thaw  came :  so  that  she  came  not  to 
England  till  all  the  debates  were  over.  The  prince's  enemies  gave  it  out,  that  she  was  kept 
there  by  order,  on  design  that  she  might  not  come  over  to  England  to  claim  her  right.  So 
parties  began  to  be  formed,  some  for  the  prince,  and  others  for  the  princess.  Upon  this  the 
earl  of  Danby  sent  one  over  to  the  princess,  and  gave  her  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
that  debate ;  and  desired  to  know  her  own  sense  of  the  matter ;  for,  if  she  desired  it,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  he  should  be  able  to  carry  it,  for  setting  her  alone  on  the  throne.  She 
made  him  a  very  sharp  answer :  she  said,  she  was  the  prince's  vrife,  and  would  never  be 
other,  than  what  she  should  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  under  him ;  and  that  she  would 
take  it  extremely  unkindly,  if  any,  under  a  pretence  of  their  care  of  her,  would  set  up  a 
divided  interest  between  her  and  tiie  prince.  And,  not  content  with  this,  she  sent  both  lord 
Danb/s  letter,  and  her  answer,  to  the  prince.  Her  sending  it  thus  to  him  was  the  most 
effectual  discouragement  possible,  to  any  attempt  for  the  future  to  create  a  misunderstand- 
ing or  jealousy  between  them.  The  prince  bore  this  with  his  usual  phlegm :  for  he  did  not 
expostulate  with  the  earl  of  Danby  upon  it,  but  continued  still  to  employ,  and  to  trust  him ; 
and  afterwards  he  advanced  him,  first  to  be  a  marquis,  and  then  to  be  a  duke. 

During  all  these  debates,  and  the  great  heat  with  which  they  were  managed,  the  prince's 
own  behaviour  was  very  mysterious.  He  stayed  at  St.  Jameses :  he  went  little  abroad : 
access  to  him  was  not  very  easy.  He  heard  all  that  was  said  to  him,  but  seldom  made  any 
answers.  He  did  not  affect  to  be  affiible,  or  popular;  nor  would  he  take  any  pains  to  gain 
any  one  person  over  to  his  party.  He  said,  he  came  over,  being  invited,  to  save  the  nation ; 
he  had  now  brought  togetiier  a  free  and  true  representative  of  the  kingdom :  he  left  it 
therefore  to  them  to  do  what  they  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  when 
things  were  once  settled,  he  should  be  well  satisfied  to  go  back  to  Holland  again.  Those 
who  did  not  know  him  well,  and  who  imagined  that  a  crown  had  charms,  which  human 
nature  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  looked  on  all  this  as  an  affectation,  and  as  a  disguised 
threatening,  which  imported,  that  he  would  leave  the  nation  to  perish,  unless  his  method  of 
settiing  it  was  followed.  After  a  reservedness,  that  had  continued  so  close  for  several  weeks, 
that  nobody  could  certainly  tell  what  he  desired,  he  called  for  the  marquis  of  Halifiix,  and 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Danby,  and  some  others,  to  explain  himself  more  distinctiy 
to  them. 

He  told  them,  he  had  been  till  then  silent,  because  he  would  not  say,  or  do,  any  thing 
that  might  seem  in  any  sort  to  take  from  any  person  the  full  freedom  of  deliberating  and 
voting  in  matters  of -such  importance :  he  was  resolved  neither  to  court  nor  threaten  any  one ; 
and  therefore  he  had  declined  to  give  out  his  own  thoughts.  Some  were  for  putting  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  regent ;  he  would  say  nothing  against  it,  if  it  was  thought 
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the  best  mean  for  settling  their  affiurs ;  only  he  thought  it  necessaiy  to  tell  them,  that  he 
would  not  be  the  regent ;  so,  if  they  continued  in  that  design,  they  must  look  out  for  some 
other  person  to  be  put  in  that  post :  he  himself  saw  what  the  consequences  of  it  were  likely 
to  prove ;  so  he  would  not  accept  of  it :  others  were  for  putting  the  princess  singly  on  the 
throne,  and  that  he  should  reign  by  her  courtesy :  he  said,  no  man  coidd  esteem  a  woman 
more  than  he  did  the  princess ;  but  he  was  so  made,  that  he  could  not  think  of  holding  any 
thing  by  apron-strings ;  nor  could  he  think  it  reasonable  to  have  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, unless  it  was  put  in  his  person^  and  that  for  term  of  life :  if  they  did  thiuk  it  fit  to 
settle  it  otherwise,  he  would  not  oppose  them  in  it ;  but  he  would  go  back  to  Holland,  and 
meddle  no  more  in  their  affairs.  He  assured  them,  that  whatsoever  others  might  think  of  a 
crown,  it  was  no  such  thing  in  his  eyes,  but  that  he  could  live  very  well,  and  be  well  pleased 
without  it.  In  the  end,  he  said,  that  he  could  not  resolve  to  accept  of  a  dignity,  so  as  to 
hold  it  only  for  the  life  of  another ;  yet  he  thought  that  the  issue  of  princess  Anne  should 
be  preferred  in  the  succession,  to  any  issue  that  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the 
princess.  All  this  he  delivered  to  them  in  so  cold  and  unconcerned  a  manner,  that  those 
who  judged  of  others  by  the  dispositions  that  they  felt  in  themselves,  looked  on  it  all  as  arti- 
fice and  contrivance. 

This  was  presently  told  about,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  be  kept  secret ;  and  it  helped  not 
a  little  to  bring  the  debates  at  Westminster  to  a  speedy  determination.  Some  were  still  in 
doubt  with  relation  to  the  princess.  In  some  it  was  conscience ;  for  they  thought  the  equi- 
table right  was  in  her.  Others  might  be  moved  by  interests,  since  if  she  should  think  heisell 
wronged,  and  ill  used  in  this  matter,  she,  who  was  likely  to  outlive  the  prince,  being  so  much 
younger  and  healthier  than  he  was,  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  take  her  revenges  on  all 
that  diould  concur  in  such  a  design.  Upon  this,  I,  who  knew  her  sense  of  the  matter  very 
perfectly  by  what  had  passed  in  Holland,  as  was  formerly  told,  was  in  a  great  difficulty. 
I  had  promised  her  never  to  speak  of  that  matter,  but  by  her  order ;  but  I  presumed,  in 
such  a  case  I  was  to  take  orders  from  the  prince.  So  I  asked  him  what  he  would  order  me 
to  do.  He  said,  he  would  give  me  no  orders  in  that  matter,  but  left  me  to  do  as  I  pleased. 
I  looked  on  this  as  the  allowing  me  to  let  the  princess's  resolution  in  that  be  known,  by 
which  many,  who  stood  formerly  in  suspense,  were  fully  satisfied.  Those  to  whom  I  gave 
the  account  of  that  matter  were  indeed  amazed  at  it ;  and  concluded,  that  the  princess  was 
either  a  very  good,  or  a  very  weak  woman.  An  indifferency  for  power  and  rule  seemed  so 
extraordinary  a  thing,  that  it  was  thought  a  certain  character  of  an  excess  of  goodness,  or 
simplicity.  At  her  coming  to  England,  she  not  only  justified  me,  but  approved  of  my  pub- 
lishing that  matter ;  and  spoke  particularly  of  it  to  her  sister  princess  Anne.  There  were 
other  differences  in  the  form  of  the  settlement.  The  republican  party  were  at  first  for 
deposing  king  James  by  a  formal  sentence,  and  for  giving  the  crown  to  the  prince  and 
princess  by  as  formal  an  election.  But  that  was  overruled  in  the  beginning.  I  have  not 
pursued  the  relation  of  the  debates,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  passed,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  journal  of  both  houses  during  the  convention ;  but,  having  had  a  great  share 
myself  in  the  private  managing  of  those  debates,  particularly  with  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
with  the  men  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  tender  consciences,  I  have  given  a  very  full  account 
of  all  the  reasonings  on  both  sides,  as  that  by  which  the  reader  may  form  and  guide  liis  own 
judgment  of  the  whole  affair.  Many  protests  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  progress  of 
the  debate.  The  party  for  a  regency  was  for  some  time  most  prevailing ;  and  then  the  pro- 
tests were  made  by  the  lords  that  were  for  the  new  settlement.  The  house  was  very  full ; 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  present ;  and  things  were  so  near  an  equality,  that  it  was 
at  last  carried  by  a  very  small  majority,  of  two  or  three,  to  agree  with  the  commons  in  voting 
the  abdication,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne ;  against  which  a  great  protest  was  made  ; 
as  also  against  the  final  vote,  by  which  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  were  desired  to 
accept  of  the  crown,  and  declared  to  be  king  and  queen ;  which  went  very  hardly  *.     The 

*  For  particulan  relating  to  this  interesting  period,  see         The  following  succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  in 

Parliamentary  History ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Clarendon  Cor  parliament,  after  the  king's  departure,  is  extracted  from 

lespondence;  Dali-}'mple's  Memoirs;  Reresby*s  Memoirs,  the  Harleian  MS3.  1218.   37.  D.  pp.  132,280.     They 

Ac.  &c.  coincide  with  all  the  authorities  here  referred  to. — 
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poor  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  absconded  for  some  time,  and  was  waiting  for  a  ship  to  get 
beyond  sea,  fearing  public  affronts,  and  had  offered  to  compound  by  resigning  his  bishopric, 
was  now  prevailed  on  to  come,  and  by  voting  the  new  settlement,  to  merit  at  least  a  pardon 

On  the  11  th  of  December,    1 688,  Icing  James  tbe  the  reign  of  Charlea  the  Second,  and  the  mayor,  aldermen. 

Second  was  going  piivately  by  water  from  Whitehall  to  and  common  council  of  the  city,  attended  at  St.  James**, 

Graveaendy  in  order  to  depaxt  beyond  sea.     The  lords  and  the  prince  told  them  he  sought  their  advice  upon  the 

spiritual  and  temporal  in  and  near  the  city  of  London,  its  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  free  parliament,  &c.     They  then 

lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  consequence  met  the  same  adjourned  to  the  house  of  commons  at  Westminster,  and 

day  at  Guildhall,  to  consult  about  the  means  of  securing  chose  a  chairman.     They  then  voted  an  address  of  thanks 

the  laws,  liberties,  and  religion  of  the  country,  and  pre-  to  the  prince,  and  of  request   that  he  would  take  upon 

serving  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  City.     They  himself  the  government  of  public  afl^irs,  and  direct  an 

first  demanded  the  governor  of  the  Tower  to  surrender  it,  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  to  be  duly 

which  he  did,  and  they  appointed  another  governor  until  made. 

further  orders.     They  then  put  forth  a  declaration,  shew-         On  the  27th,  the  prince  gave  a  favourable  reply  to  these 

ing  their  readiness    to  concur  with  his  royal  highness  concordant  addresses  of  the  peers  and  commons ;  and  on 

the  prince  of  Orange,  in  attaining  a  free  parliament,  which  the  29lh,  the  writs  were  issued. 

will  secure  the  laws,  liberties,  and  property  of  all,  and         The  convention  parliament  met  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
uphold  the  protestant  religion ;  and  also  to  desire  him  to  and,  upon  motion  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  deter- 
hasten  to  England,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  declare  mined,  nsm,  eon.,  that  on  the  following  Monday  they 
their  resolution  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  aa  would  take  into  consideration  the  condition  and  state  of 
much  as  possible,  and  to  keep  under  the  popish  purty.  the  nation.     Accordingly,  on  the  28th,  tbe  house  resolved 
This  declaration,  by  the  hands  of  three  temporal  and  one  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  for  the  above 
spiritual  peers,  was  the  same  day  despatched  to  the  prince  purpose,  and  the  following  resolution  agreed  upon  : 
of  Orange.     The  lords  continued  to  meet  daily  in  the         ""  Resolved — ^That  king  James  the  Second,  having  en- 
council  chamber,  at  Whitehall,  and  issued  orders  to  all  deavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by 
officers,  *^  being  protestants,**  to  do  their  utmost  to  pre-  breaking  the  original  contract  between  the  king  and  peo. 
•erve  the  peace.     On  the  r2th,  this  declaration  was  pub-  pie,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
lished,  and  on  the  same  day  they  committed  lord  Jeffreys  persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  hav-  1 
to  the  Tower.     On  the  18th,  they  summoned  all  pro-  ing  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
testant  soldiers  to  their  respective  regiments;  and  the  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.** 
same  day,  news  being  brought  that  the  king  had  been         This  resolution  was  immediately  carried   up   to   the 
stopped  at  Favcrsham,  they  sent  four  peers  to  his  majesty,  house  of  lords,  for  their  concurrence.  I 
to  intreat  and  persuade  him  to  return  to  Whitehall,  with         On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  February,  the  lords  informed  ' 
further  directions,  that  if  he  refused,  to  attend  his  majesty  the  commons  of  their  assent  to  the  above  resolution,  vdth 
on  board  any  ship  he  might  command,  for  the  transporting  these  amendments,  *'  Instead  of  the  word  abdiceUed,  read 
his  majesty  withersoever  he  pleased.  deserted  ;  and  leave  out  the  words,  and  tftai  the  throne 

On  the  21st,  the  lords  assembled  in  council  at  St.  is  thereby  vticanL** 
James's,  by  desire  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  came  to         On  the  4th,  the  commons  met  and  refused  their  assent 

them,  and  in  a  short  speech  requested  them  to  advise  of  to  these  amendments,  because,  said  they,    **  the  word 

the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  free  parliament,  preserving  deserted  doth  not  fully  express  the  conclusion  necessarily 

tho  protestant  religion,  and  restoring  and  settling  the  inferred  from  the  premises  to  which  your  lordships  have 

rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.     After  mutual  com-  agreed.     For  your  lordships  have  agreed  that  king  James 

pliments,  the  lords  selected  the  following  lawyers  to  advise  the  Second  has  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution 

\rith  them,  viz.  sir  John  Holt,  sir  Robert  Atkins,  seigeant  of  the  kingdom,  &c. ;  now  the  word  deserted  respects 

Mayuard,  Mr.  Pollexfen,  and  Mr.  Bradbury.  only  the  withdrawing,  but  the  word  abdicated  reelects 

On  the  22nd,  they  chose  a  chairman  and  secretary,  pro  tlie  whole.     If  then,**  they  continued,  '*  king  James  the 

tempore.     There  being  present  sixty-two  peers,  Uiey  Second  has  abdicated,  or  even  only  deserted,  the  govern- 

issued  an  order  for  the  departure,  or  confinement,  of  the  ment,  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.     2ndly.  The  com. 

papists  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon.  mens  conceive  they  need  not  prove  to  your  lordships  that 

On  the  24th,  lords  Salisbury  and  Peterborough  were  as  to  any  other  person  the  throne  is  also  vacant ;  your 

sent  by  them  to  the  Tower,  and  sundry  popish  priests  and  lordships,  as  they  conceive,  having  already  admitted  it, 

Jesuits  to  Ne^^te.     They  then  petitioned  the  prince  of  by  your  addressing  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  25th 

Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  management  of  affiurs,  and  of  December  last,  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration 

of  the  public  revenue,  until  the  meeting  of  the  conven-  of  public  afiiairs,  both  civil  and  military,  &c.  till  the  meet- 

tion  on  the  22nd  of  the  following  January ;  and  that  he  ing  of  this  convention  ;  by  your  lordships  renewing  the 

would  issue  circular  letters,  subscribed  by  himself,  for  the  same  address  to  his  highness  since  you  mot ;  and  by  ap- 

election  of  members   to  serve  in  that  convention;  and  pointing  days  of  public    thanksgiving  to   be   observed 

which,  in  other  words,  was  to  be  a  regularly  elected  house  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.** 

of  commons,  the  writs  to  be  directed  to  such  returning         Having  thus  concluded,  the  commons  sought  and  ob- 

officers  as  were  protestant.     On  the  same  day,  the  prince  tained  a  conference  of  the  lords  upon  the  subject  of  the 

published  an  order,  because  the  necessity  of  affairs  icquired  amendments ;  but  tho  lords  persisted  in  them,  because 

speedy  advice,  summoning  all  such  persons  as  had  served  the  word  abdication  is  a  word  unknown  to  the  common 

M  knights,  citizens,  or  bui^gesses,  in  any  of  the  parliaments  law,  and  of  doubrrul  interpretation — and  because  it  im- 

hcld  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  attend  on  the  plies  a  voluntary,  express  act  of  renunciation  which  it  not 

26th  inst.,  at  St.  Jame8*s ;  and  that  the  lord  mayor,  in  this  case.     Moreover,  though  they  applied  to  the  prince 

aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  of  Orange,  aa  stated,  yet  no  other  inference  can  thence  be 

London,  to  be  there  at  the  same  time.     On  the  25th,  drawn,  but  only  that  the  exercise  of  the  government  by 

the  lords  dissolved  themselves,  and  resolved  not  to  meet  king  James  the  Second  is  ceased ;  and  though  the  lortls 

9gain  until  the  convention.  were,  and  are,  willing  to  sceure  the  nation  against  bis 

On  the  26 ih,  various  members  of  the  parliaments  in  return,  yet  they  do  not,  neither  can,  agree  that  there  is 
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for  all  that  he  had  done ;  which,  all  things  considered,  was  thought  very  indecent  in  hiro, 
yet  not  unbecoming  the  rest  of  his  life  and  character. 

But,  before  matters  were  brought  to  a  full  conclusion,  an  enumeration  was  made  of  the 

chief  heads  of  king  James's  ill  government.  And  in  opposition  to  these,  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  England  were  stated.  Some  officious  people  studied  to  hinder  this 
at  that  time.  They  thought  they  had  already  lost  three  weeks  in  their  debates ;  and  the 
doing  this,  with  the  exactness  that  was  necessary,  would  take  up  more  time ;  or  it  would  be 

done  too  much  in  a  hurry,  for  matters  of  so  nice  a  nature.     And  therefore  it  was  moved, 

that  this  should  be  done  more  at  leisure  after  the  settlement.     But  that  was  not  hearkened 

•acli  an  abdication,  or  rach  a  vacancy  in  the  throne,  as  be  vacant  ?    Do  yon  mean  it  i*  bo  vacant  as  to  null  the 

thereby  to  render  the  crown  elective  ;  for,  by  the  consti-  succession  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  so  all  the  heirs  to  bo 

tution  of  the  government,  the  monarchy  is  hereditary  and  cut  off?  which,  we  say,  will  make  the  throne  elective :" 

not  elective,  and  no  act  of  the  king  alone  can  bar  or  and,  aa  he  afterwards  added,  '*Do  you,  gentlemen  of  the 

destroy  the  r^ht  of  the  heir  to  the  crown ;  therefore,  if  house  of  commons,  mean  by  abdication  a  renouncing  for 

the  throne  be  vacant  of  king  James  the  Second,  allegiance  himself,  or  for  himself  and  heirs  ?*'   To  which  many  able 

is  due  to  such  person  as  the  right  of  succession  belongs  to.  replies  were  made  and  rejoindered  upon  :  but  none  was  so 

It  was  then  moved  in  the  house  that  the  amendments  conclusive  to  the  point  as  that  of  sir  Robert  Howard, 

of  the  lords  be  agieed  to.     The  first  was  negatived  ^  I  would  ask,  he  said,  this  question  of  any  noble  lord 

without  a  division,  and  the  second  was  negatived  by  282  that  is  here :   Had  there  been  an  heir  to  whom  the  crown 

to  151.  had  quietly  descended  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  this 

A  free  conference  was  then  desired  by  the  commons,  heir  certainly  known,  would  your  lordships  have  aasem- 

and  was  granted  by  the  lords  *,  the  managers  of  which,  on  bled  without  his  calling  P  Would  yon  have  either  adml- 

the  part  of  the  first,  were  sir  Robert  Howai-d,  Mr.  Pol.  nistered  the  government  yourselves,  or  have  advised  the 

lexfen,  Mr.  Paul  Foley,  sir  John  Holt,  lord  Falkland,  prince  of  Orange  to  take  it  upon  him  ?    I  doubt,'*  he  con. 

sir  George  Treby,  Mr.   Sommers,  Mr.  Garroway,  Mr.  tinued,  **  you  had  been  all  guilty  of  high  treason  by  the 

Boscawen,   Mr.  Thomas  Littleton,   Mr.   Palmer,    Mr.  laws  of  England,  if  a  known  successor  was  in  possession 

Hampden,  sir  Henry  Capel,  ur  Thomas  Lee,  Mr.  Sache-  of  the  throne,  as  he  must  be  if  the  throne  was  not  vacant" 

vercl,  major  Wyldman,  colonel  Birch,  Mr.   Eyres,  sir  **  We  all  know,**  proceeded  the  same  intelligent  man, 

Richard  Temple,  sir  Henry  Goodrich,  Mr.  Waller,  sir  **  the  monarchy  is  hereditary,  but  how  to  find  out  the  suc- 

John  Guise.  cesser  in  the  line?     Yog  think  it  will  be  a  diflficult  thing 

The  conference  met  on  the  6th  of  February.  to  go  upon  the  examination  who  is  heir.     1  confess  there 

On  the  part  of  the  commons  it  was  nrged^  that  though  are  difiBculties  on  all  sides ;  but,  it  not  being  clear,  must 

there  was  no  express  resignation  in  word  or  writing,  yet  we  renuun  thus?    Use  what  words  you  will,  fill  it  up,  or 

there  were  overt  acts  quite  aa  significant ;  and  though  the  nominate,  or  elect ;  it  is  the  thing  we  are  to  take  care  of, 

common  law  has  no  notice  of  such  a  word  as  abdication,  and  it  is  high  time  it  was  done.     My  lords,  there  is  no 

it  was  merely  because  the  necessity  for  it  was  not  contem-  such  consequence  to  be  drawn  from  this  vote  as  an  inten- 

plated.    Again,  the  word  deserted  is  of  as  doubtful  meaning  tion  or  a  likelihood  of  the  altering  the  course  of  our 

in  our  common  law  as  the  word  abdicated.   But  the  word  government  so  as  to  make  it  elective  ;  there  have  been 

abdicated  is  of  well  understood  meaning,  it  signifies  to  precedents  of  exclusions  of  the  next  heir,  yet  the  throne 

renounce,  throw  off,  disown,  or  relinquish  anything  or  hath  all  along  descended  in  an  hereditary  succession,  and 

person,  so  as  to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it.     In  sup-  the  main  constitution  hath  been  preserved.     My  lords, 

port  of  these  opinions  were  quoted  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  yon  have  already  limited  the  succession,  and  have  cut  off 

et  Pads,  b.  ii.  c.  4,  s.  4.     <*  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure  some  that  might  have  a  lineal  right,  for  you  have  con. 

Civili  sed  ex  jure  Naturali,  quod  quisque  potest  abdicare  curred  with  us  in  the  vote  that  it  is  inconsistent  ^-ith  our 

et  ex  natniuli  presumptione  qusB  voluisse  quis  creditnr  religion  and  laws  to  have  a  papist  to  reign  over  us.    Must 

quod  sufficienter  significavit  :**   and  then  he  goes  on,  we  not  then  come  to  an  election  if  the  next  heir  be  a 

"  reeusari  hereditos  non  tantum  verbis  sed  etiam  potest  et  papist  ?    Nay,  suppose  there  was  no  protestant  heir  to  be 

quovis  indicio  voluntatis.**  found,  would  not  your  lordships  then  break  the  line  ?*' 

Calvin,  in  his  Lexicon  Juridicum,  says,  **  Generum  abdi-  Thomas  Lee  added,  *'  It  is  plain  your  lordships  were  sen- 

cat  qui  sponsam  repuiUat :"  he  that  divorces  his  wife,  abdi-  sible  we  were  without  a  government  by  your  desiring  the 

cates  his  son-in-law.     Brisonins,  in  his  Commentaries,  prince  to  take  the  administration ;  and  in  calling  this  con« 

aays,  **  abdicare  se  magistratnm  est  idem  quod  abire  peni-  vention  that  power  has  been  exercised  which  should  be  in 

tcs  magistnttu.**  all  States,  to  make  provision  in  all  times  and  upon  occasions 

Again,  Grotins  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  b.  i.  c.  4,  s.  9,  for   extraordinary  cases  and  necessities."     Mr.  Sergeant 

says,  abdicare  means,  "  manifeste  habere  pro  redelicto.'*  Maynard  added,  ^*  If  we  look  but  into  the  law  of  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  *^  deserted,"  by  all  authorities,  which  is  above  all  human  laws,  we  have  enough  to  justify 

means  merely  a  leaving,  a  leave  withdrawing,  a  temporary  us  in  what  we  are  now  about,  to  provide  for  ourselves  and 

quitting,  a  negligence  which  leaves  the  party  at  liberty  to  the  public  weal  in  such  an  exigence  as  this." 

return  to  it  again ;  which  neither  the  lords  nor  commons  Mr.  Paul  Foley  said,  if  the  whole  royal  line  should  ikil, 

intended  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  who  would  have  the  government  but  the  lords  and  com. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  to  declaring  the  throne  mens  ?    They  being  the  only  remaining  apparent  parte  of 

vacant,  Mr.  Hampden  made  this  question  in  answer,  the  government,  are  alone  fit  to  supply  the  defect  by  imkk 

**  If  the  throne  is  not  vacant,  will  your  lordships  inform  viding  a  successor.     Eventually  the  conference  ended 

as  who  fills  it  ?**  without  any  conclusion ;  but,  on  the  following  day,  the 

The  whole  object  of  the  lords,  as  intended  by  their  house  of  lords  informed  the  commons  that  they  agreed  to 

amendments,  was,  after  much  discussion,  cleared  of  all  the  vote  of  the  latter,  sent  up  on  the  28th  of  January 

ambiguity  by  this  enquiry  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  :  last,  without  any  alteraticn. 
^  What  IS  meant  by  the  oommous  by  voting  the  throne  to 
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to.  It  was  therefore  thought  neoeaeary  to  hame  this  mstmment  so,  that  it  should  he  like  a 
new  magna  charta.  In  the  stating  these  grievanoes  and  rights,  the  dispensing  power  came 
to  he  discussed ;  and  then  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  a  fwn-obitante  to  some  statutes  was 
ohjected.  Upon  opening  this,  the  dehate  was  found  to  he  so  intricate,  that  it  was  let  £Edl  at 
that  time  only  for  dispatch ;  hut  afterwards  an  act  passed  condemning  it  singly ;  and  the 
power  of  granting  a  nan-obstcmte  was  for  the  future  taken  away :  yet  king  James's  party 
took  great  advantage  from  this,  and  said,  that  though  the  main  clamour  of  the  nation  was 
against  the  dispensing  power,  yet  when  the  convention  hrought  things  to  a  settlement  that 
did  not  appear  to  he  so  clear  a  point  as  had  heen  pretended :  and  it  was  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  this  instrument  of  government ;  so  that,  hy  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  it 
appeared  to  he  no  unlawful  power ;  nor  vras  it  declared  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  England.  Whereas,  its  not  being  mentioned  then,  was  only  upon  the  opposition  that  was 
made,  that  so  more  time  might  not  bo  lost,  nor  this  instrument  be  clogged  with  disputable 
points. 

The  last  debate  was,  concerning  the  oaths  that  should  be  taken  to  the  king  and  queen. 
Many  arguments  were  taken  during  the  debate,  from  the  oaths  in  the  form  in  which  the  alle< 
giance  vras  sworn  to  the  crown,  to  shew  that  in  a  new  settlement  these  could  not  be  taken. 
And  to  this  it  was  always  answered,  that  care  should  be  taken,  when  other  things  were 
settled,  to  adjust  these  oaths,  so  that  they  should  agree  to  the  new  settlement.  In  the  oaths, 
as  they  were  formerly  conceived,  a  previous  title  seemed  to  be  asserted,  when  the  king  was 
sworn  to,  ^^  as  rightful  and  lawful  king."  It  vras  therefore  said,  that  these  words  coidd  not 
be  said  of  a  king  who  had  not  a  precedent  right,  but  was  set  up  by  the  nation.  So  it  was 
moved,  that  the  oaths  should  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  simpUcity,  of  swearing  to  bear  faith 
and  true  allegiance  to  the  king  and  queen.  Thb  was  agreed  to.  And  upon  this  began  the 
notion  of  a  king  de  /actOy  but  not  de  jure.  It  was  said,  that  according  to  the  common  law, 
as  well  as  the  statute  in  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  the  subjects  might  securely  obey 
any  king  that  was  in  possession,  whether  his  title  was  good,  or  not.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
doctrine  necessary  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  mankind,  that  so  the  subjects  may  be  safe  in 
every  government  that  bringeth  them  under  a  superior  force,  and  that  will  crush  them,  if  they 
do  not  give  a  security  for  the  protection  that  they  enjoy  under  it.  The  lawyers  had  been 
always  of  that  opinion,  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  examine  the  titles  of  their  princes, 
but  were  to  submit  to  him  that  was  in  possession.  It  was  therefore  judged  just  and  reason- 
able, in  the  beginning  of  a  new  government,  to  make  the  oaths  as  general  and  comprehen- 
sive as  might  be ;  for  it  was  thought,  that  those  who  once  took  the  oaths  to  the  govemment, 
would  be  after  that  faithful  and  true  to  it.  This  tenderness,  which  was  shewed  at  this  time, 
to  a  sort  of  people  that  had  shewed  very  little  tenderness  to  men  of  weak,  or  ill  informed, 
consciences,  was  afterwards  much  abused  by  a  new  explanation,  or  rather  a  gross  equivoca- 
tion, as  to  the  signification  of  the  words  in  which  the  oath  was  conceived.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  and  the  express  sense  of  the  imposers  was,  that,  whether  men  were  satisfied, 
or  not,  with  the  putting  the  king  and  queen  on  the  throne,  yet,  now  they  were  on  it,  they 
would  be  true  to  them,  and  defend  them.  But  the  sense  that  many  put  on  them  was,  that 
they  were  only  to  obey  them  as  usurpers,  during  their  usurpation,  and  that  therefore,  as  long 
as  they  continued  in  quiet  possession,  they  were  bound  to  bear  them,  and  to  submit  to  them ; 
but  that  it  was  still  lawful  for  them  to  assist  king  James,  if  he  should  come  to  recover  his 
crown,  and  that  they  might  act  and  talk  all  they  could,  or  durst,  in  his  fftvour,  as  being  still 
their  king  de  jure.  This  was  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words ;  '^  faith,  and  true 
allegiance ;"  and  was  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  in  the  act  that  enjoined  them.  Yet 
it  became  too  risible,  that  many  in  the  nation,  and  particularly  among  the  clergy,  took  the 
oath  in  this  sense,  to  the  great  reproach  of  their  profession.  The  prevarication  of  too  many 
in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  not  a  little  to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age. 
The  tnith  was,  the  greatest  part  of  the  cleigy  had  entangled  themselves  so  far  with  those 
strange  conceits  of  the  divine  right  of  monarchy,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance  in  any 
case  ;  and  they  had  so  engaged  themselves,  by  asserting  these  things  so  often  and  so  publicly, 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  disengage  themselves  in  honour,  or  conscience. 

A  notion  was  started,  which  by  its  agreement  with  their  other  principles  had  a  great  effect 
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amoDg  them,  and  brought  off  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  came  in  honestly  to  the  new 
goyemment.  This  was  chiefly  managed  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  now  translated 
to  Worcester.  It  was  hiid  thus :  the  prince  had  a  just  cause  of  making  war  on  the  king ; 
in  that  most  of  them  agreed.  In  a  just  war,  in  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  God,  success  is 
considered  as  the  decision  of  Heaven.  So  the  prince's  success  against  king  James  gave  him 
the  right  of  conquest  over  him ;  and  by  it  all  his  rights  were  transferred  to  the  prince.  His 
success  was  indeed  no  conquest  of  the  nation,  which  had  neither  wronged  him,  nor  resisted 
him.  So  that,  with  relation  to  the  people  of  England,  the  prince  was  no  conqueror,  but  a 
preserver,  and  a  deliverer,  well  received,  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  Yet  with  relation 
to  king  James,  and  all  the  right  that  was  before  vested  in  him,  he  was,  as  they  thought,  a 
conqueror.  By  this  notion  they  explained  those  passages  of  scripture,  that  speak  of  God's 
disposing  of  kingdoms,  and  of  pulling  down  one  and  setting  up  another;  and  also  our 
Savioui^s  arguing  from  the  inscription  on  the  coin,  that  they  ought  to  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  were  Cassar's ;  and  St.  Paul's  charging  the  Romans  to  obey  the  powers  that  then 
were,  who  were  the  emperors  that  were  originally  the  invaders  of  public  liberty  which  they 
had  subdued,  and  had  forced  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  by  subsequent  acts  to  confirm 
an  authority  that  was  so  ill  begun.  This  might  have  been  made  use  of  more  justly,  if  the 
prince  had  assumed  the  kingdbip  to  himself,  upon  king  James's  withdrawing ;  but  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  present  case.  Yet  this  had  the  most  universal  effect  on  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  clergy. 

And  now  I  have  stated  all  the  most  material  parts  of  these  debates,  with  the  fulness  that 
I  thought  became  one  of  the  most  important  transactions  that  is  in  our  whole  history,  and 
by  mudi  the  most  important  of  our  time. 

All  things  were  now  made  ready  for  filling  the  throne ;  and  the  very  night  before  it  was 
to  be  done  the  princess  arrived  safely.  It  had  been  given  out,  that  she  was  not  well  pleased 
with  the  late  transaction,  both  with  relation  to  her  father  and  to  the  present  settlement. 
Upon  which  the  prince  wrote  to  her,  that  it  was  necessary  she  should  appear  at  first  so  cheer- 
ful, that  nobody  might  be  discouraged  by  her  looks,  or  be  led  to  apprehend  that  she  was 
uneasy,  by  reason  of  what  had  been  done.  This  made  her  put  on  a  great  air  of  gaiety  when 
she  came  to  Whitehall,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  had  great  crowds  of  all  sorts  coming  to 
wait  on  her.  I  confess,  I  was  one  of  those  that  censured  this  in  my  thoughts.  I  thought  a 
little  more  s>eriousness  had  done  as  well,  when  she  came  into  her  Other's  palace,  and  was  to 
be  set  on  his  throne  next  day.  I  had  never  seen  the  least  indecency  in  any  part  of  her 
deportment  before ;  which  made  this  appear  to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  some  days  after  I 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  her,  how  it  came  that  what  she  saw  in  so  sad  a  revolution,  as  to  her 
iather^s  person,  made  not  a  greater  impression  on  her.  She  took  this  freedom  with  her  usual 
goodness ;  and  she  assured  me,  she  felt  the  sense  of  it  very  lively  upon  her  thoughts.  But 
she  told  me,  that  the  letters  which  had  been  written  to  her  had  obliged  her  to  put  on  a  cheer- 
fulness, in  which  she  might  perhaps  go  too  far,  because  she  was  obeying  directions,  and  acting 
a  part  which  was  not  very  natural  to  her  *.    This  was  on  the  I2th  of  February,  being 

*  It  mkj  be  reuonably  gnnted  that  ire  ought  to  wun-  who  were  ivith  ber  in  her  late  progreee  took  notke,  that 

flee  oar  priTate  wishes  to  oor  oonvictioii  of  the  interests  of  when  the  news  came  of  the  king  being  gone,  she  seemed 

our  country,  bnt  whQst  we  submit  to  the  sscrifice,  there  is  not  at  all  moved,  bat  cslled  for  cards,  and  was  as  meny 

no  leaaon  why  we  should  eonceal  tliat  we  possess  the  as  she  used  to  be :  to  which  she  replied,  thej  did  her 

natural  feelings  of  man,  or  shew  any  negleet  of  that  decent  wrong  to  make  such  reflections  upon  her  actions ;  that  it 

deportment  which  ought  to  be  suggested  by  our  snffiering.  was  true  she  did  call  for  cards,  because  she  used  to  play. 

Neither  of  the  princesses  shewed  this  natursl  deportment  and  she  never  loved  to  do  any  thing  that  looked  like  an 

for  their  father*s  misfortunes.  affected  restraint.     I  answered,  that  I  was  sorry  her  royal 

Loid  Clarendon  says,  '*  I  asked  the  princess  Anne  if  highness  should  think,  that  shewing  a  trouble  for  the  king, 

she  thought  her  father  could  justly  be  deposed  ?  To  which  her  ^ther^s  misfortune,  should  be  interpreted  by  any  as  an 

she  said,  those  were  too  great  points  for  her  to  meddle  affected  constraint ;  that  I  was  afraid,  such  her  behaviour 

with ;  that  she  was  very  sorry  the  king  had  brought  things  rendered  her  much  less  in  the  ojnnion  of  the  world,  even 

to  the  pass  they  were  at ;  but  she  was  afraid  it  would  not  with  her  &ther*s  enemies,  than  she  ought  to  be."— 

be  safe  for  him  ever  to  return  sgsin.     I  asked  her  wlmt  Singer's  Clarendon  Corr.  ii.  249. 

the  meant  by  that?    To  which  she  replied,  *  Nothing.*         Of  queen  Mary,  when  she  flrst  arrived  at  the  palace 

I  then  told  her,  I  hoped  her  royal  highness  would  not  be  from  which  her  father  had  been  compelled  to  retreat, 

oflended  if  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  that  many  good  Evelyn  remarks,  ^  She  came  into  Whitehall  laughing 

people  were  extremely  troubled  to  flnd  she  seemed  no  and  jolly  as  to  a  wedding,  so  as  to  seem  quite  transported, 

more  ooncemed  for  h«r  &ther*s  misfortune ;  that  people  She  rose  early  the  next  morning,  and  in  her  undress,  as  it 
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ShroYe-Taesday.     The  thirteenth  was  the  day  set  for  the  two  houses  to  come  with  the  offer 
of  the  crown.    So  here  ends  the  Interregnum. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  fullest  and  most  particular  account  that  I  could  gather  of  all 
that  passed  during  this  weak,  unactive,  violent,  and  superstitious  reign ;  in  which  all  regard 
to  the  afiairs  of  Europe  seemed  to  he  laid  aside,  and  nothing  was  thought  on  but  the  spiteful 
humours  of  a  revengeful  Italian  lady,  and  the  ill  laid,  and  worse  managed,  projects  of  some 
hot  meddling  priests,  whose  learning  and  politics  were  of  a  piece,  the  one  exposing  them  to 
contempt,  and  the  other  to  ruin ;  involving  in  it  a  prince,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
being  delivered  up  to  such  counsels,  might  have  made  a  better  figure  in  history.  But  they 
managed  both  themselves  and  him  so  ill,  that  a  reign,  whose  rise  was  bright  and  prosperous, 
was  soon  set  in  darkness  and  disgrace.  But  I  break  off  here,  lest  I  should  seem  to  aggravate 
misfortunes,  and  load  the  unfortunate  too  much. 

was  reported,  before  her  women  were  up,  went  about  serious  and  silent,  and  seems  to  treat  all  persons  alike 

from  room  to  room  to  see  the  oonyenienoe  of  the  bouse ;  gravel  j,  and  to  be  very  intent  on  afiairs."* — (Evelyn*s 

lay  in  the  same  apartment  where  the  queen  lay,  and  Diary,  ii.  6.)     The  duchess  of  Marlborough  confirms  this 

within  a  night  or  two,  sat  down  to  play  at  basset,  as  the  statement ;  she  says  Mary  "  wanted  bowels,**  and  ani. 

queen,  her  predecessor,  used  to  do.     This  carriage  was  madverted  upon  her  behaviour  when  she  first  arrived  at 

censured  by  many.     She  seems  to  be  of  a  good  nature,  Whitehall,  as  being  *'  very  strange  and  unbecoming.**—- 

and  that  she  takes  nothing  to  heart;  whilst  the  prince,  Aceoa*)t  of  the  Duchen  of  Marlboix>ugh*s  Conduct,  p.  15« 
her  husband,  has  a  thoogbtful  eounteuanoe,  is  wonderfnl 
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NOW  begin,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1705,  to  prosecute  this 
work ;  and  have  before  me  a  reign,  that  drew  upon  it  an  uniyerBal 
expectation  of  great  things  to  follow,  from  such  auspicious  begin- 
nings ;  and  from  so  general  a  joy  as  was  spread  over  these  nations, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  states ;  of  whom  some 
had  apprehended  a  general  depression,  if  not  the  total  ruin,  of 
the  protcstant  religion ;  and  all  of  them  saw  such  a  progress  made 
by  the  French  in  the  design  of  enslaving  the  rest  of  Europe,  that 
the  check  which  the  revolution  in  England  seemed  to  promise, 
put  a  new  life  in  those,  who  before  were  sunk  in  despair.  It 
K^cnied  to  be  a  double- bottomed  monarchy,  where  there  were  two  joint  sovereigns;  but 
those  who  knew  the  queen's  temper  and  principles,  had  no  apprehensions  of  divided  counsels 
or  of  a  distracted  government. 

That  which  gave  the  most  melancholy  prospect,  was  the  ill  state  of  the  king^s  health, 
whose  stay  so  long  at  St.  James's  without  exercise,  or  hunting,  which  was  so  much  used  by  him 
that  it  was  become  necessary,  had  brought  him  under  such  a  weakness,  as  was  likely  to  have 
very  ill  effects  ;  and  the  &ce  he  forced  himself  to  set  upon  it,  that  it  might  not  appear  too 
much,  made  an  impression  on  his  temper.  He  was  apt  to  be  peevish  ;  it  put  him  under  a 
necessity  of  being  much  in  his  closet*  and  of  being  silent  and  reserved ;  which,  agreeing  so 
well  with  his  natural  disposition,  made  him  go  off  from  what  all  his  friends  had  advised,  and 
he  had  promised  them  he  would  set  about,  of  being  more  visible,  open,  and  communicative. 
The  nation  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  this,  in  the  two  former  reigns,  that  many  studied 
to  persuade  him,  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  a£^irs  to  change  his  way,  that  he  might  be 
more  accessible,  and  freer  in  his  discourse.  He  seemed  resolved  on  it ;  but  he  said,  his  ill 
health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  execute  it :  and  so  he  went  on  in  his  former  way,  or 
rather  he  grew  more  retired,  and  was  not  easily  come  at,  nor  spoken  to.  And  in  a  very  few 
days,  after  he  was  set  on  the  throne,  he  went  out  to  Hampton-court ;  and  from  that  palace 
he  came  into  town  only  on  council  days  :  so  that  the  face  of  a  court,  and  the  rendezvous, 
usual  in  the  public  rooms,  was  now  quite  broken.  This  gave  an  early  and  general  disgust. 
Tlie  gaiety  and  the  diversions  of  a  court  disappeared ;  and,  though  the  queen  set  herself  to 
make  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  king,  by  a  great  vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  yet  when  it 
appeared  that  she  meddled  not  in  business,  so  that  few  found  their  account  in  making  their 
court  to  her,  though  she  gave  a  wonderful  content  to  all  that  came  near  her,  yet  few  came. 

The  king  found  the  air  of  Hampton-court  agreed  so  well  with  him,  that  he  resolved  to 
live  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  there :  but  that  palace  was  so  very  old  built,  and  so  irre- 
gular, that  a  design  was  formed  of  raising  new  buildings  there  for  the  king  and  the  queen's 
apartments.  This  shewed  a  resolution  to  live  at  a  distance  from  London ;  and  the  entering 
so  soon  on  so  expensive  a  building,  afforded  matter  of  censure  to  those  wlio  were  disposed 
enough  to  entertain  it.  And  this  spread  a  universal  discontent  in  the  city  of  London  :  and 
these  small  and  almost  indiscernible  beginnings  and  seeds  of  ill  humour,  have  ever  since  gone 
on  in  a  very  visible  increase  and  progress. 

The  first  thing  the  king  did,  was,  to  choose  a  ministry,  and  to  settle  a  council.  The  eari 
of  Shrewsbury  was  declared  secretary  of  state,  and  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  king's  con- 
fidence.    No  exception  could  be  made  to  the  choice,  except  on  account  of  his  youth ;  but  ho 
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applied  himself  to  bnamesB  with  great  diligence^  and  maintatned  his  candour  and  temper 
with  more  reservedness  than  was  expected  from  one  of  his  age.  It  was  for  scmie  time  under 
consideration  who  should  be  the  other  secretary ;  at  last  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  pitched 
on.  He  had  opposed  the  settlement  with  great  earnestness,  in  his  copious  way  of  speEiking ; 
but  he  had  always  said,  that,  though  he  would  not  make  a  king,  yet  upon  his  principles,  he 
could  obey  him  better  than  those  who  were  so  much  set  on  making  one  *.  The  high  church 
party  did  apprehend  that  the  opposition  they  had  given  the  king's  adyancement,  and  the  zeal 
that  others  had  shewed  for  it,  would  alienate  him  from  them,  and  throw  him  into  other 
hands,  from  whom  no  good  was  to  be  expected  for  them :  and  they  looked  for  severe  revenges 
for  the  hardships  they  had  put  on  these  in  the  end  of  king  Chailes's  reign.  This  grew  duly 
upon  that  party,  and  made  them  begin  to  look  back  toward  king  James.  So,  not  to  provoke 
so  great  a  body  too  much,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  employ  ^e  earl  of  Nottingham.  Hie 
great  increase  of  chancery  bunness  had  made  many  apprehend  it  was  too  much  to  be  trusted 
to  one  person ;  so  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  chancery  in  commission ;  and  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham was  proposed  to  be  the  first  in  the  commission,  but  he  refused  it.  So  Maynard, 
Keck,  and  Bawlinson,  three  eminent  lawyers,  were  made  the  three  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal.  And  soon  after  that,  the  eail  of  Nottingham  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
This  gave  as  much  satis&ction  to  all  the  high  party,  as  it  begot  jealousies  and  distrust  in 
others.  The  one  hoped  for  protection  and  iavour  by  his  means :  th^  reckoned  he  would 
infuse  all  the  prerogative  notions  into  the  king,  and  give  him  such  a  jealousy  of  evei^'  step 
that  the  others  should  make  in  prejudice  of  these,  that  from  thence  the  king  would  see  cause 
to  suspect  all  the  shew  of  kindness  that  they  might  put  on  to  him,  when  at  the  same  time 
they  were  undermining  some  of  those  prerogatives,  for  which  the  earl  of  Nottingham  seemed 
to  be  so  zealous.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  the  king,  who  being  ignorant  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  naturally  cautious,  saw  cause  enough  to  dislike  the  heat  he  found  among  those  who 
expressed  much  zeal  for  him,  but  who  seemed,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  with  it  a  great 
mixture  of  republican  principles.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much  offended  at  the 
emplojring  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  And  he  gave  them  daily  cause  to  be  more  displeased  at 
it ;  for  he  set  himself  with  a  most  eager  partiality  against  the  whole  party,  and  against  all 
the  motions  nuide  by  them ;  and  he  studied  to  possess  the  king  with  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
tiiem.  And,  whereas  secretaries  of  state  liave  a  particular  allowance  for  such  spies,  as  they 
employ  to  procure  intelligence,  how  exact  soever  he  might  be  in  procuring  foreign  intelli- 
gence, he  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  have  an  account  of  all  that  passed  in  the  city,  and  in 
other  angry  cabals :  and  he  fhmished  the  king  very  copiously  that  way ;  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  him,  and  had  very  bad  effects.  The  earl  of  Danby  was  made  marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, and  president  of  the  council ;  and  lord  Halifax  had  the  privy  seal  f  •    The  last  of 

*  Daniel  Vmeh,  atfl  of  NotdngDam,  and  aftenruds  of  10,000/.  from  the  EatUlndia  companj.  He  oppoaed,  and 
Winchcliea,  waa  one  of  the  moat  contdentioaa  men  that  waa  affected  even  to  weeping,  by  the  abjuration  of  the  aon 
ever  aaaisted  in  the  conndl  of  an  Eogliih  monarch.  He  of  Jamea  the  Second ;  yet  be  aubmitted  to  qaeen  Anne*a 
vnM  born  about  the  year  1647.  Very  early  in  life  at  goyemment,  and  waa  re-Appointed  to  the  tecretaryahip. 
Chriat  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  he  waa  Both  houiea  of  parliament  paaaed  Totea  of  approbation 
proportionately  young  when  introduced  to  atate  oiiaira ;  dia.  upon  him  at  the  time.  In  1704  wo  ahall  find  he  rcaigned, 
tinguiahed  aa  a  parliamentary  onitor,  he  aoon  acquired  the  but  at  the  acceaaion  of  (aeoige  the  First,  was  made  a  lord- 
notice  of  Jamea  the  Second,  who  made  him  a  privy  coun-  justice,  and  lord-president  of  the  council.  In  1715,  hie 
dllor  and  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty.  Every  humanity  deprived  him  of  his  office,  for  he  was  dismtned 
act  of  hb  life  was  consistent.  He  signed  the  order  for  because  lie  pleaded  for  the  peers,  who  attempted  to  restore 
proclaiming  Jamea  the  Second ;  but  oppoaed  the  abroga-  the  Stnarta.  The  earl  waa  a  firm  supporter  of  the  pro- 
tion  of  the  test  act.  and  maintained  the  cause  of  the  seven  testant  faith.  The  university  of  Oxford,  in  full  convoca- 
bishopa.  His  opinions  relative  to  the  revolution  have  Uon,  unanimously  thanked  him  for  his  *'  Defence  of  the 
been  already  noticed ;  William  the  Third  ^ipredated  his  Christian  Faith,  contained  in  his  loidship*a  answer  to 
integrity,  and  would  have  made  him  lord  chancellor,  an  Mr.  Whiaion'a  letter  to  him,  concerning  the  eternity 
office  his  father  had  so  ably  filled ;  this  he  declined,  but  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost'  He  died  on 
aecepted  the  office  of  a  atat^  secretary.  The  impotent  the  first  day  of  1730.  According  to  Noble,  he  had,  by 
pardon  issued  bv  Jamea  in  1692,  excepted  the  earl  from  his  second  wife,  thirty  children.— Noble*s  Continuation 
those  who  were  foigiven.  When  jealousiea  and  intriguea  of  Grainger ;  Birdi's  Lives ;  Wood*a  Athens  Ozoo. ; 
induced  him  to  resign,  and  hischancter  and  conduct  were  Clarendon  Coneapondence. 

examined,  it  arose  resplendent  from  the  scrutiny ;  not  a        1*  A  clear  insight  into  the  character  of  this  aelf-inte* 

charge  of  peculation  could  be  disooverrd,  but,  on  die  con.  rested  nobleman  m^y  be  found  in  Sir  John  RereabT*a 

ttary,  it  waa  proved  that  he  had  rejected  a  douceur  of  ^  Memoirs.*' 
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these  had  gone  into  all  the  steps  that  had  heen  made  for  the  king,  with  great  zeal,  and  hy 
that  means  was  hated  hj  the  high  party,  whom  for  distinction  sake  I  will  hereafter  call 
Tories,  and  the  other  Whigs ;  terms  that  I  have  spoken  mnch  against,  and  have  ever  hated  ; 
but  to  avoid  making  always  a  longer  description,  I  must  use  them ;  they  being  now  become 
as  common  as  if  they  had  been  words  of  our  language.  Lord  Halifax  soon  saw  that  his 
friendship  with  the  Whigs  was  not  likely  to  last  long ;  his  opposing  the  exclusion  stuck  still 
deeply  with  them ;  and  the  business  of  the  quo  warranto's,  and  the  deliyering  up  of  charters, 
was  cast  on  him  :  the  slowness  of  relieving  Ireland  was  also  charged  on  him ;  he  had  for 
some  time  great  credit  with  the  king,  though  his  mercurial  wit  was  not  well  suited  with  the 
king'^s  phlegm.  Lord  Carmarthen  could  not  bear  the  equality,  or  rather  the  preference  that 
seemed  to  be  given  to  lord  Halifax ;  and  therefore  set  on  the  storm  that  quickly  broke  out 
upon  him. 

Lord  Mordaunt  was  made  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  and 
lord  Delamero,  made  earl  of  Warrington*,  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  lord  Ck)dolphin 
was  likewise  brought  into  the  treasury,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  other  two,  who  soon  saw,  that 
the  king  considered  him  more  than  them  both.  For,  as  he  understood  treasury  business  well, 
so  his  calm  and  cold  way  suited  the  king's  temper.  The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington, 
though  both  most  violent  Whigs,  became  great  enemies ;  the  former  was  generous,  and  gave 
the  inferior  places  freely ;  but  sought  out  the  men  who  were  most  noted  for  republican  prin- 
oiples,  for  them  all :  and  the  other,  they  said,  sold  every  thing  that  was  in  his  power.  The 
privy  council  was  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs. 

Nothing  gave  a  more  general  satisfaction  than  the  naming  of  the  judges ;  the  king  ordered 
every  privy  councillor  to  bring  a  list  of  twelve  :  and,  out  of  these,  twelve  very  learned  and 
worthy  judges  were  chosen.  This  nomination  was  generally  well  received  over  the  nation. 
The  first  of  these  was  sir  John  Hdt,  made  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  then  a  young  man 
for  so  high  a  post,  who  maintained  it  all  his  time  with  a  high  reputation  for  capacity,  integ- 
rity, courage,  and  great  dispatch.  80  that,  since  the  lord  chief  justice  Hale's  time,  that 
bench  has  not  been  so  well  filled,  as  it  was  by  him. 

The  king's  chief  personal  favour  lay  between  Bentinck  and  Sidney :  the  former  was  made 
earl  of  Portland  and  groom  of  the  stole,  and  continued  for  ten  years  to  be  entirely  trusted  by 
the  king,  and  served  him  with  great  fidelity  and  obsequiousness ;  but  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  be  acceptable  to  the  English  nation  f.     The  other  was  made  first,  lord  Sidney, 

*  He  was  not  made  earl  of  Wurington  till  after  his  healthy  hoy  was  recommended  to  he  placed  with  him  in 

removal  from  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  bed.     Young  Bentinck  immediately  volunteerod  to  un- 

Henry  Booth,  lord  Delamere,  was  a  ton  of  the  dergo  this  dangerous  office ;  the  desired  effect  was  pro- 
loyal  but  unfortunate  sir  Geoi^  Booth*  who  took  up  duoed,  but  he  was  infected,  and  nearly  died  of  the  disorder, 
anna  in  £svour  of  Charles  the  Second,  during  the  proteo-  The  esteem  thus  gained  was  secured  and  strengthened  in 
torate.  He  was  bom  in  1651,  at  the  family  residence  in  after-liie  by  the  ability,  integrity,  and  prudence,  exhibited 
Cheshire,  which  county  he  represented  zealously  in  par-  by  Bentinck.  He  came  with  the  prince  when  he  married 
liament ;  promoting  the  exclusion  bill,  for  which,  we  have  the  princess  Mary ;  he  was  the  ambassador  to  warn  James 
seen  in  proTious  pages,  he  was  brought  into  trouble  during  the  Second  of  Monmouth's  invasion.  In  Holland,  he 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  At  the  revolution,  besides  held  a  superior  office  in  the  princess  household,  and  the 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  he  was  appointed  to  command  of  the  1st  regiment  of  guards.  He  shewed  ex- 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Cbeshire.  At  Whittington,  in  treme  intelligence  in  holding  communication  with  the 
Derbyshire,  a  farm  house  is  shewn,  where  he  and  the  earls  English  protestants  previous  to  the  revolution,  as  well  as 
of  Deyonshire  and  Danby  are  said  to  have  met,  and  con-  in  the  arrangements  preliminary  to  this  constitutional 
suited  how  they  might  assist  tlie  cause  oi  the  prince  of  effort ;  and  when  it  was  completed,  he  receiyed  the  offices 
Orange.  One  room  is  still  called  by  the  peosantry  there  of  groom  of  the  stole,  keeper  of  the  privy* purse,  and  a 
**  the  plotting  parlour.'*-— (Dr.  Akenside*s  Ode  addressed  privy  councillor;  and,  being  naturalised,  was  raised  to  the 
to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.)  He  published  several  tracts ;  peerage  as  earl  of  Portland,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  lieu- 
one,  entitled  **  The  late  Lord  Russers  Case,  with  obser-  tenant-general  of  the  forces.  For  a  long  time  he  con- 
izations,** throws  light  upon  the  history  of  the  period.  Ho  tinned  first  fiivourite,  and  was  employed  upon  the  most  deli- 
died  in  1694. — ^Kippis*s  Biog.  Britannica ;  Grainger.  cate  embassies,  Hoc     During  one  of  these,  at  Paris,  he  was 

f  William  Bentinck,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  shewn,  in  the  royal  palace,  Le  Brun's  series  of  paintinga, 

Guelderland,  was  bom  about  the  year  1649.     He  was  illustrative  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  victories,  and  waa 

liberally  educated,  and  then  placed  as  page  of  honour  to  asked  whether  William's  were  to  be  seen  in  his  residence. 

the  prince  of  Orange.     Whilst  holding  this  situation,  he  **No,**  replied  Bentinck,  **  the  monuments  of  my  master's 

acted  with  a  devoted  heroism  for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  actions  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his  palace."  Natu- 

that  secured  to  him  his  h^hness's  perpetual  friendship  rally  of  a  reserved  temper,  and  consequently  suspected  of 

and  £ivour.     The  prince  was  ill  of  the  small  pox,  and  pride ;  ignorant  of  our  customs  and  language ;  and  viewed 

the  pustules  not  freely  rising,  to  promote  the  eruption  a  vith  jedousy  as  a  foreigner ;  he  did  not  want  enemies,  and 
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and  then  eail  of  Riunnej,  and  wtm  put  in  sevenl  great  poets.  He  was  made  aecretaiy  of 
state,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  master  of  the  ordnance ;  but  he  was  so  set  on  pleasure, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  follow  business  with  a  due  application.  The  earls  of  DeTonshire 
and  Dorset  had  the  white  stafi :  the  first  was  lord  steward,  and  the  other  was  lord  cham- 
berlain ;  and  they  being  both  whigs,  the  household  was  made  up  of  such,  except  where  there 
were  buyers  for  places,  which  were  set  to  sale;  and  though  the  king  seemed  to  discourage 
that,  yet  he  did  not  encourage  propositions  that  were  made  for  the  detecting  those  practices. 
Thus  was  the  court,  the  ministry,  and  the  council  composed.  The  admiralty  was  put  in 
ccnnmission,  and  Herbert,  made  earl  of  Torrington,  was  first  in  the  commisdon.  He  tried 
to  dictate  to  the  board ;  and  when  he  found  that  did  not  pass  upon  them,  he  left  it,  and 
studied  all  he  could  to  disparage  their  conduct ,  and  it  was  thought  he  hoped  to  have  been 
advanced  to  that  high  trust  alone. 

The  first  thing  proposed  to  be  done  was  to  turn  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  the  precedent  set  in  the  year  1660.  This  was  opposed  by  all  the  tones.  They  said 
writs  were  indispensable  to  the  being  of  a  parliament.  And  though  the  like  was  done  at 
the  restoration,  yet  it  was  said  that  the  convention  was  then  called  when  there  was  no  king 
nor  great  seal  in  England ;  and  it  was  called  by  the  consent  of  the  lawful  king,  and  was 
done  upon  a  true  and  visible,  and  not  on  a  pretended,  necessity ;  and  they  added,  that  after 
all,  even  then  the  convention  was  not  looked  on  as  a  legal  parliament :  its  acts  were  ratified 
in  a  subsequent  parliament,  and  from  thence  they  had  their  authority.  So  it  was  moved 
that  the  convention  should  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  parliament  summoned ;  for  in  the  joy 
which  accompanied  the  revolution,  men  well  affected  to  it  were  generally  chosen ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  damp,  which  was  now  spread  into  many  parts  of  the  nation,  would 
occasion  great  changes  in  a  new  election.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  afiairs  was 
so  pressing,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  a  delay  of  forty  days  might  be  the  total  loss  of 
Ireland,  and  stop  all  our  preparations  at  sea ;  nor  was  it  advisable,  in  so  critical  a  time,  to 
put  the  nation  into  the  ferment,  which  a  new  election  would  occasion.  And  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  that  those  who  had  set  the  king  on  the  throne  would  be  more  zealous  to 
maintain  him  there  tlian  any  new  set  of  men  could  possibly  be ;  and  those  who  submitted 
to  a  king,  de  foetOy  must  likewise  submit  to  a  parliament,  de  facto.  So  the  bill  passed ; 
and  a  day  was  set  for  the  caU  of  both  houses,  and  for  requiring  the  members  to  take  the 
oaths. 

Eight  bishops  absented  themselves ;  who  were  Sancroft  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  of  Wor- 
cester, Lake  of  Chichester,  Turner  of  Ely,  Uoyd  of  Norwich,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Frampton  of  Gloucester,  and  White  of  Peterborough.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  they 
might  recommend  themselves  by  a  show  of  moderation,  some  of  them  moved  the  house  of 
lords,  before  they  withdrew  from  it,  for  a  bill  of  toleration,  and  another  of  comprehension ; 
and  these  were  drawn  and  offered  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham :  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  they 
wore  the  same  that  he  had  prepared  for  the  house  of  commons  in  king  Charles's  time,  during 
the  debates  of  the  exclusion ;  but  then  things  of  that  kind  were  looked  on  as  artifices  to  lay 
the  heat  of  that  time,  and  to  render  the  church  party  more  popular.  After  those  motions 
were  made,  the  bishops  that  were  in  the  house  withdrew ;  Sancroft,  Thomas,  and  Lake, 
never  came ;  the  two  last  died  soon  after.  Ken  was  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination ;  and,  at 
ihe  time  of  the  king^s  first  landing,  he  declared  heartily  for  him,  and  advised  all  the  gentle- 
men that  he  saw  to  go  and  join  with  him.  But,  during  the  debates  in  the  convention,  he 
went  with  great  heat  into  the  notion  of  a  prince  regent.  And  now,  upon  the  call  of  the 
house,  he  withdrew  into  his  diocese.  He  changed  his  mind  again,  and  wrote  a  paper,  per- 
suading the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  which  he  showed  to  Dr.  Whitby,  who  read  it,  as  the 
doctor  has  told  me  often.  His  chaplain.  Dr.  Eyre,  did  also  tell  me  that  he  came  with  him 
to  London,  where  at  fiist  he  owned  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  to  tako 

tliete  succeeded  in  BDpplantin||[  bim  ia  the  kin^s  iayoar  eould  only  ehett  his  regard  by  prctting  to  his  breant  Bra- 

by  Arnold  van  Keppel,    nfterwards  carl  of  Albemarle,  tinck's  hand.     The  carl  ihcn  withdrew  into  private  life, 

Bcntinck,  however,  never  lost  William's  highest  esteem  ;  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and  libc- 

on  his  deathbed  he  sent  for  his  old  supporter;  but  the  .rality.     He  died  in  1709. — Biog.  Britannica;  Shrews, 

power  of  speech  was  gone  when  he  arrived,  and  the  prince  bury  Correspondence ;  Noble's  con^inaation  of  Grainger. 
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the  oaths.  But  the  first  day  after  he  came  to  town,  he  was  preyailed  on  to  change  his  mind ; 
and  he  has  continued  ever  since  in  a  yeiy  warm  opposition  to  the  government.  Sancroft 
went  on  in  his  inactive  state,  still  refusing  the  oaths,  but  neither  acting  nor  speaking,  except 
in  great  confidence,  to  any  against  their  taking  them.  These  bishops  did  one  thing  veiy 
inconsistent  with  their  other  actions,  and  that  could  not  be  eanly  reconciled  to  the  rules  of 
good  conscience.  All  presentations  are  directed  to  bishops,  or  to  their  chancellors ;  but,  by  a 
general  agreement  in  tiie  year  1660,  the  bishops  resolved  to  except  out  of  the  patents,  that 
they  gave  their  chancellors,  the  power  of  giving  institution  into  cures,  which  before  that,  the 
chancellors  were  empowered  to  give  in  the  bishop's  absence.  Now  the  bishops  were  bound 
to  see  that  the  clergy,  before  they  gave  them  institution,  took  the  oaths  to  the  government. 
In  order  therefore  to  decline  the  doing  this,  and  yet  avoid  the  actions  of  qwiire  impedU^  that 
they  would  be  liable  to,  if  they  did  not  admit  the  clerks  presented  to  them,  they  gave  new 
patents  to  their  chancellors,  empowering  them  to  give  institution ;  which  they  knew  could 
not  be  done  but  by  tendering  the  oaths.  So  they  gave  authority  to  laymen  to  admit  men  to 
benefices,  and  to  do  that  wluch  they  thought  unlawful,  as  was  the  swearing  to  an  usurper 
against  the  lawful  king.  Thus  it  appeared,  how  fax  the  engagement  of  interest  and  parties 
can  run  men  into  conUadictions. 

Upon  the  bishops  refusing  the  oaths,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons, 
requiring  all  persons  to  take  them  by  a  prefixed  day,  under  several  forfeitures  and  penalties. 
The  cleigy  that  took  them  not  were  to  fall  under  suspension  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  those  they  were  to  be  deprived.  This  was  followed  with  a  particular  eagerness  by  some, 
who  were  known  enemies  to  the  church :  and  it  veas  then  generally  believed,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  clergy  would  refuse  the  oaths.  So  they  hoped  to  have  an  advantage  against  the 
church  by  this  means.  Hambden  persuaded  the  king  to  add  a  period  to  a  speech  he  made, 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  proposed  the  admitting  all  protestants  to  serve 
in  that  war.  This  vras  understood  to  be  intended  for  taking  off  the  sacramental  test,  which 
was  necessary  by  the  law  to  qualify  men  for  employments,  and  was  looked  on  as  the  chief 
security  the  church  of  England  had,  as  it  excluded  dissenters  from  all  employments.  And  it 
was  tried,  if  a  bargain  could  be  made,  for  excusing  the  clergy  from  the  oaths,  provided  the 
dissenters  might  be  excused  from  the  sacrament.  The  king  put  this  into  his  speech,  without 
communicating  it  to  the  ministry,  and  it  had  a  very  iU  effect.  It  was  not  only  rejected  by 
a  great  majority  in  both  houses,  but  it  very  much  heightened  the  prejudices  against  the  king, 
as  bearing  no  great  affection  to  the  church  of  England,  when  he  proposed  the  opening  such 
a  door,  which  they  believed  would  be  &tal  to  them.  The  rejecting  this  made  the  act 
imposing  the  oaths  to  be  driven  on  with  the  more  zeal.  This  was  in  debate  when  I  came 
into  the  house  of  lords ;  for  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died  this  winter :  many  spoke  to  the 
king  in  my  feivour,  without  my  knowledge.  The  king  made  them  no  answer ;  but  a  few 
days  after  he  was  set  on  the  throne,  he  of  his  own  motion  named  me  to  that  see ;  and  he  did 
it  in  terms  more  obliging  than  usually  fell  from  him.  When  I  waited  on  the  queen,  she 
said,  she  hoped  I  would  now  put  in  practice  those  notions  with  which  I  had  taken  the  liberty 
often  to  entertain  her.  All  the  forms  of  the  cong^d'elire,  and  my  election,  were  carried  on 
with  dispatch.  But  a  great  difficulty  was  in  view.  Sancroft  would  not  see  me ;  and  he 
refused  to  consecrate  me ;  so,  by  law,  when  the  mandate  was  brought  to  him,  upon  not 
obeying  it,  he  must  have  been  sued  in  a  premunire ;  and  for  some  days  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  venture  that ;  but,  as  the  danger  came  near,  he  prevented  it,  by  granting  a  com- 
mission to  all  the  bishops  of  his  province,  or  to  any  three  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bbhop  of  London,  to  exercise  his  metropolitical  authority  during  pleasure.  Thus  he  did 
authorise  others  to  consecrate  me,  while  yet  he  seemed  to  think  it  an  unlawful  act  This 
was  so  mean,  that  he  himself  was  ashamed  of  it  afterwards ;  but  he  took  an  odd  way  to 
overthrow  it,  for  he  sent  for  his  original  warrant ;  and  so  took  it  out  of  the  office,  and  got  it 
into  his  own  hands. 

I  happened  to  come  into  the  house  of  lords,  when  two  great  debates  were  managed  with 
much  heat  in  it.  The  one  was  about  the  toleration  and  comprehension,  and  the  other  was 
about  the  imposing  the  oaths  on  the  cleigy.  And  I  was  engaged,  at  my  first  coming  there, 
to  bear  a  large  share  in  botli. 
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Thai  which  was  long  inriflted  on,  in  the  house  of  lords,  was,  that  instead  of  the  clause 
poatiyely  enacting,  that  the  clergy  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  oaths,  the  king  might  be 
empowered  to  tender  them,  and  then  the  refdsal  was  to  be  punished  according  to  the  clause, 
as  it  stood  in  the  act.  It  was  thought  such  a  power  would  oblige  them  to  their  good 
behayiour,  and  be  an  effectual  restraint  upon  them ;  they  would  be  kept  quiet  at  least  by  it ; 
whereas,  if  they  came  under  deprivation,  or  the  appr^ensions  of  it,  that  would  make  them 
desperate,  and  set  them  on  to  undermine  the  goyemment.  It  was  said,  that  the  deigy,  by 
the  offices  of  the  church,  did  solemnly  own  thdr  allegiance  to  CFod,  in  the  sight  of  aU  tiieir 
people ;  that  no  oath  could  lay  deeper  engagements  on  them  than  those  acts  of  religious 
worship  did ;  and  if  they  should  either  pass  over  those  offices,  or  perform  them,  otherwise 
than  as  the  law  required,  there  was  a  clear  method,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  to  pro- 
ceed severely  against  them.  It  was  also  said,  that  in  many  different  changes  of  govemment, 
oaths  had  not  proved  so  effectual  a  security  as  was  imagined ;  distinctions  were  found  out, 
and  senses  were  put  on  words,  by  which  they  were  interpreted  so,  as  to  signify  but  little, 
when  a  govemment  came  to  need  strength  from  them ;  and  it  ill  became  those  who  had 
formerly  complained  of  these  impositions,  to  urge  this  with  so  much  vehemence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  trusted  by  a  government,  chiefly  in  so 
sacred  a  concern,  who  would  not  give  security  to  it ;  especially,  since  the  oath  was  brought 
to  such  low  and  general  terms.  The  expedient  that  was  proposed  would  put  a  hardship 
upon  the  king,  which  was  always  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  day  prefixed  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  months ;  so  that  men  had  time  suffident  given  them  to  study  the  point :  and, 
if  in  that  time  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  acknowledging  the 
government,  it  was  not  fit  that  they  should  continue  in  the  highest  posts  of  the  church.  An 
exception  of  twelve  was  proposed,  who  should  be  subject  to  the  law,  upon  refusing  the  oaths 
when  required  to  it  by  the  king ;  but  that  was  rejected ;  and  all  the  mitigation  that  was 
obtained  was  a  power  to  the  king  to  reserve  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  any  twelve  bene- 
fices he  should  name,  to  the  incumbents  who  should  be  deprived  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  and 
so  it  passed.  I  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  debate  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  at  the  conferences  with  the  commons ;  but,  seeing  it  could  not  be  carried,  I 
acquiesc^  the  more  easily ;  because,  though  in  the  beginning  of  these  debates  I  was  assured, 
that  those  who  seemed  resolved  not  to  take  the  oaths,  yet  prayed  for  the  king  in  their  chapels ; 
yet  I  found  afterwards  this  was  not  true,  for  they  named  no  king,  nor  queen,  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  guess  whom  they  meant  by  such  an  indefinite  designation.  I  also  heard  many  things, 
that  made  me  conclude  they  were  endeavouring  to  raise  all  the  opposition  to  the  govemment 
possible. 

Tlie  bill  of  toleration  passed  easily.  It  excused  dissenters  from  all  penalties  for  their  not 
coming  to  church,  and  for  going  to  their  separate  meetings.  There  was  an  exception  of 
Socinlans ;  but  a  provision  was  put  in  it,  in  fftvour  of  quakers ;  and,  though  the  rest  were 
required  to  take  tlie  oaths  to  the  government,  they  were  excused  upon  making  in  lieu  thereof 
a  solemn  declaration.  They  were  to  take  out  warrants  for  the  houses  they  met  in ;  and  the 
justices  of  peace  were  required  to  grant  them.  Some  proposed  that  the  act  should  only  be 
temporaiy,  as  a  necessary  restraint  upon  the  dissenters,  that  they  might  demean  themsdves 
so  as  to  merit  the  continuance  of  it,  when  the  term  of  years  now  ofiered  should  end.  But 
this  was  rejected ;  there  was  now  an  universal  inclination  to  pass  the  act ;  but  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  nation  would  be  in  the  same  good  disposition  towards  them  at  another 
time.  I  shewed  so  much  zeal  for  this  act,  as  very  much  sunk  my  credit,  whidi  had  arisen 
from  the  approbation  I  had  gained,  for  opposing  that  which  enacted  the  taking  the  oaths. 
As  for  the  act  of  comprehendon,  some  progress  was  made  in  it ;  but  a  proviso  was  offisred, 
that,  in  imitation  of  the  acts  passed  in  king  Henry  the  Eightli's  and  king  Edward  the 
Sixth's  time,  a  number  of  persons,  both  of  the  cleigy  and  laity,  might  be  empowered  to  pre- 
pare such  a  reformation  of  things,  relating  to  the  church,  as  might  be  offered  to  king  and 
parliament,  in  order  to  the  healing  our  dividons,  and  the  correcting  what  might  be  amiss,  or 
defective,  in  our  constitution.  This  was  pressed  with  great  eamestness  by  many  of  the 
temporal  lords.  I  at  that  time  did  imagine,  that  the  clergy  would  have  come  into  such  a 
dcdgn  with  zeal  and  unanimity ;  and  I  feared  this  would  be  looked  on  by  them  as  taking 
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the  matter  oat  of  their  hands ;  and  for  that  reason  I  argued  so  warmly  against  tiiis,  that  it 
was  carried  hj  a  small  majority  to  let  it  fall.  But  I  was  convinced  soon  after,  that  I  had 
taken  wrong  measures,  and  that  the  method  proposed  by  these  lords  was  the  only  one  likely 
to  prove  effectual ;  but  this  did  not  so  recommend  me  to  the  clergy  as  to  balance  the  censure 
I  came  under,  for  moving,  in  another  proviso  of  that  bill,  that  the  subscription,  instead  of 
assent  and  consent,  should  only  be  to  submit  vdth  a  promise  of  conformity.  There  was  a 
proviso  likewise,  in  the  bill,  for  dispensing  with  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  being  bap- 
tized with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  such  as,  after  conference  upon  those  heads,  ^ould 
solemnly  protest  they  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  them.  That  concerning 
kneeling,  occasioned  a  vehement  debate ;  for  the  posture  being  the  chief  exception  that  the 
dissenters  had,  the  giving  up  this  was  thought  to  be  the  opening  a  way  for  them  to  come 
into  employments :  yet  it  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords.  And  I  declared  myself  zealous 
for  it :  for,  since  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  posture  v^as  not  essential  in  itself,  and  that 
scruples,  how  ill  grounded  soever,  were  raised  upon  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  leave  the 
matter  as  indifferent  in  its  practice  as  it  was  in  its  nature. 

Those  who  had  moved  for  this  bill,  and  afterwards  brought  it  into  the  house,  acted  a  very 
disingenuous  part ;  for,  while  they  studied  to  recommend  themselves  by  this  shew  of  mode- 
ration, they  set  on  their  friends  to  oppose  it ;  and  such  as  were  very  sincerely  and  cordially 
for  it,  were  represented  as  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  intended  to  subvert  it.  When  the 
bill  was  sent  down  to  tho  house  of  commons,  it  was  laid  on  the  table ;  and,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding in  it,  they  made  an  address  to  the  king,  for  summoning  a  convocation  of  the  clergy 
to  attend,  according  to  custom,  on  the  session  of  parliament.  The  party  that  was  now 
beginning  to  be  formed  against  the  government,  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
declared  their  apprehensions  that  it  v^as  in  danger,  which  was  imputed  by  many  to  the  earl 
of  Nottingham's  management.  These,  as  they  went  heavily  into  the  toleration,  so  they  were 
much  offmded  with  the  biU  of  comprehension,  as  containing  matters  relating  to  the  church, 
in  which  the  representative  body  of  the  clergy  had  not  been  so  much  as  advised  with. 

Nor  vTas  this  biU  supported  by  those  who  seemed  most  favourable  to  the  dissenters ;  they 
set  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  it  was  fit  to  keep  up  a  strong  feu^ion  both  in  church  and  state ; 
and  they  thought  it  was  not  agreeable  to  that,  to  suffer  so  great  a  body  as  the  presbyterians 
to  be  made  more  easy,  or  more  inclinable  to  unite  to  the  church ;  they  also  thought  that  the 
toleration  would  be  best  maintained  when  great  numbers  should  need  it,  and  be  concerned 
to  preserve  it ;  so  this  good  design  being  zealously  opposed,  and  but  &intly  promoted,  it  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  clergy  began  now  to  shew  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  nonconformists,  and  seemed  to 
wish  for  an  occaeion  to  renew  old  severities  against  them ;  but  wise  and  good  men  did  veiy 
much  applaud  the  quieting  the  nation  by  the  toleration.  It  seemed  to  be  suitable,  both  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  nation.  It  was  thought  very 
unreasonable,  that,  while  we  were  oomplaiuing  of  the  cruelty  of  the  church  of  Rome,  we 
should  fall  into  such  practices  among  ourselves ;  chiefly,  while  we  were  engaging  in  a  war, 
in  the  progress  of  which  we  would  need  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  nation. 

This  biU  gave  the  king  great  content.  He  in  his  own  opinion  always  thought,  that  con- 
science was  God's  province,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on ;  and  his  experience  in 
Holland  made  him  look  on  toleration  as  one  of  the  wisest  measures  of  government :  he  was 
much  troubled  to  see  so  much  iU  humour  spreading  among  the  clergy,  and  by  their  means 
over  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  He  was  so  true  to  his  principle  herein,  that  he  restrained 
the  heat  of  some  who  were  proposing  severe  acts  against  papists.  He  made  them  apprehend 
the  advantage  which  that  would  give  the  French,  to  alienate  aU  the  papists  of  Europe  from 
OS ;  who  firom  thence  might  hope  to  set  on  foot  a  new  catholic  league,  and  make  the  war  a 
quairel  of  religion  ;  which  might  have  very  bad  effects.  Nor  could  he  pretend  to  protect 
the  protestants  in  many  places  of  Germany,  and  in  Hungary,  unless  he  could  cover  the 
papists  in  England  firom  all  severities  on  the  account  of  their  reli^on.  This  was  so  carefully 
infused  into  many,  and  so  weU  understood  by  them,  that  the  papists  have  enjoyed  the 
real  effects  of  the  toleration,  though  they  were  not  comprehended  within  the  statute  that 
enacted  it 
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While  domestic  matten  were  raising  great  heats  at  home,  we  saw  the  necessity  of  nuiVing 
vigonms  preparations  for  the  war  abroad^  and  in  Ireland.  The  king  hud  before  both  houses 
the  alliances,  formerly  made  by  the  crown  of  England,  with  the  Stat^  and  with  the  Empire, 
together  with  the  new  ones  that  were  now  proposed,  which  made  a  mptnre  with  France 
necessary.  So,  by  the  advices  of  both  houses,  war  was  declared  against  France ;  and  the 
necessary  supplies,  both  for  the  quota  that  the  king  was  to  furnish,  and  for  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  were  provided. 

The  next  care  was  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government ;  by  a  long  course  and  the 
practice  of  some  ages,  the  customs  had  been  granted  to  our  kings  for  life;  so  the  king 
expected  that  the  like  regard  should  be  shewn  for  him ;  but  men's  minds  were  much  divided 
in  that  matter.  Some  Whigs,  who  by  a  long  opposition,  and  jealousy  of  the  government, 
had  wrought  themselves  into  such  republican  principles,  that  they  could  not  eaaly  come  off 
from  them,  set  it  up  as  a  maxim  not  to  grant  any  revenue,  but  from  year  to  year,  or  at  most, 
for  a  short  term  of  years.  This,  th&y  thought,  would  render  the  crown  precarious,  and  oblige 
our  kings  to  such  a  popular  method  of  government,  as  should  merit  the  constant  renewal  of 
that  grant.  And  they  hoped,  that  so  uncertain  a  tenure  might  more  easily  bring  about  an 
entire  change  of  government.  For,  by  the  denying  the  revenue  at  any  time  (except  upon 
intolerable  conditions)  they  thought  that  might  be  easily  effected,  since  it  would  render  our 
kings  so  feeble,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  authority.  The  Tories 
observing  this,  made  great  use  of  it,  to  beget  in  the  king  jealousies  of  his  friends,  with  too 
much  colour,  and  too  great  success.  They  resolved  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  king  by 
granting  it,  but  at  present  only  to  look  on,  till  the  Whigs,  who  now  carried  every  thing  to 
which  they  set  their  full  strength,  should  have  refused  it. 

The  king,  as  he  had  obme  through  the  western  countries,  from  his  first  landing,  had  been 
in  many  places  moved  to  discharge  the  chimney-money,  and  had  promised  to  recommend  it 
to  the  parliament.  He  had  done  that  so  efiectually,  that  an  act  passed  discharging  it ; 
though  it  was  so  much  opposed  by  the  Tories,  that  it  ran  a  great  hasard  in  the  house  of 
lords.  Those  who  opposed  it,  pretended,  that  it  was  the  only  sure  fund  that  could  never  fiiil 
in  war,  so  that  money  would  be  freely  advanced  upon  it :  they  said,  a  few  regulations  would 
take  away  any  grievance  that  might  arise  from  it ;  but  it  was  thought  they  were  not  willmg 
that  such  an  act  should  pass  as  would  render  the  king  acceptable  to  the  body  of  the  nation  *. 
It  was  also  thought  that  the  prospect  they  then  had  of  a  speedy  revolution,  in  &vour  of 
king  James,  made  some  of  them  unwilling  to  pass  an  act  that  seemed  to  lay  an  obligation 
on  him,  either  to  maintain  it,  or  by  resuming  his  revenue,  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  nation 
higher  against  him.  When  the  settling  the  king's  revenue  was  brought  under  consideration, 
it  was  found  there  were  anticipations  and  charges  upon  it,  from  which  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  dear  it.  So  many  persons  were  concerned  in  this,  and  the  season  of  the  year  was  so 
far  advanced,  that  it  was  pretonded  they  had  not  time  to  examine  that  matter  with  due  care ; 
and  therefore,  by  a  provisional  act,  they  granted  the  king  the  revenue  for  one  year ;  and 
many  intended  never  to  carry  the  grant  but  from  year  to  year.  This  touched  the  king  very 
sensibly.  And  many  discourses  ihat  passed  among  four  Whigs  in  their  cabals,  were  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  which  he  concluded  he  was  in  the  hand  of 
persons  that  did  not  intend  to  use  him  well. 

A  bill  was  prepared  concerning  the  militia,  which  upon  the  mattor,  and  in  consequence  of 
many  clauses  in  it,  took  it  in  a  great  measure  both  from  the  crown,  and  out  of  ihe  lords 
lieutenants ;  who,  being  generally  peers,  a  bill  that  lessened  their  authority  so  much,  was 

*  This  Uz  is  u  old  M  the  time  of  the  Gonquett ;  for  tbillings  annually  npon  every  hearth  in  all  honaei  paying 

in  Domeaday-book,  fumage^  or  jfiioAr#-fiiOfMy,  is  men-  ehnrch  and  poor-ntes.    This  i«as  popularly  known  aa 

tioned  as  a  payment  made  by  erery  house  that  had  a  heairth^  or  eXtmiMy.mofMy.     It  was  repealed,  as  men- 

diimney.     This,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  had  tioned  in  the  text,  by  statate  1  William  and  Mary,  at  1, 

extended  into  fuage,  or  focag9^  hearthMver,  being  a  c.  10,  being  declared  in  the  preamble,  *'  not  only  a  great 

shilling  for  every  fire.    This  was  levied  upon  the  inhabifr-  oppression  to  the  poorer  sort,  but  a  badge  of  slavery  npon 

ants  of  Aquitaine  by  the  Black  Prince. — (Rot  Pari.  25  the  whole  people,  exposing  every  man*s  house  to  be 

Edward  iii.  Froissart  c.  141.)    The  first  parliamentary  entered  into  and  searched  at  pleasure,  by  persons  unknown 

levy  of  this  tax  was  by  statute  13  and  14  Charles  3,  c.  10,  to  him.** 
which  gave  to  the  king  an  hereditary  revenue  of  two 
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not  likely  to  pass  in  the  house  of  lords ;  so  it  was  let  lie  on  the  table.  By  this  likewise, 
which  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Whigs,  the  king  came  to  think,  that  those  who  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  intended  to  depress  hjs  prerogative  as  much  as  they  had  exalted  his  per- 
son. He  seemed  to  grow  tender  and  jealous  upon  these  points,  the  importance  of  every  one 
of  them  being  much  aggravated  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  furnished  him  with  a 
scheme  of  all  the  points  of  the  prerogative,  and  of  their  dependence  one  upon  another ;  and 
he  seemed  so  possessed  with  this,  that  many  of  those  who  had  formerly  most  of  his  confi- 
dence, found  a  coldness  growing  upon  him,  which  increased  their  disgust,  and  made  them 
apprehend  they  should  again  see  a  reign  full  of  prerogative  maxims.  One  thing  the  house 
of  commons  granted,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  king ;  they  gave  the  States  about 
600,000/.  for  the  charge  they  had  been  at  in  the  fleet  and  army,  which  they  furnished  the 
king  with  at  the  revolution. 

They  could  not  be  brought  to  another  point,  though  often  and  much  pressed  to  it  by  tiie 
king.  He  thought  nothing  would  settle  the  minds  of  the  nation  so  much  as  an  act  of  indem- 
nity, with  proper  exceptions  of  some  criminals  that  should  be  left  to  justice.  Jefireys  was 
in  the  Tower ;  Wright,  who  had  been  lord  chief  justice,  and  some  of  the  judges,  were  in  New- 
gate ;  Ghraham  and  Burton,  who  had  been  the  wicked  solicitors  in  the  former  reigns,  were  in 
prison ;  but  the  hottest  of  the  Wliigs  would  not  set  this  on.  They  thought  it  best  to  keep 
many  under  the  lash ;  they  intended  severe  revenges  for  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  and 
for  the  many  unjust  things  that  had  been  done  in  tiie  end  of  king  CharWs  reign ;  they  saw, 
that  the  clogging  the  indemnity,  with  many  comprehensive  exceptions,  would  create  king 
James  a  great  pajrty ;  so  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  offer  at  that ;  yet  they  resolved  to 
keep  them  still  in  their  power  till  a  better  opportunity  for  fialling  on  them  should  offer  itself: 
therefore  they  proceeded  so  slowly  in  that  matter,  that  the  bill  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
ripeness  during  this  session.  It  is  true  the  great  mildness  of  the  king^s  temper,  and  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  government,  which  was  indeed  rather  liable  to  censure,  as  being  too  remiss,  set 
people^s  minds  much  at  ease ;  and,  if  it  gave  too  much  boldness  to  those  who  began  to  set  up 
an  open  opposition  to  him,  yet  it  gained  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  who  saw  none 
of  those  moving  spectacles  that  had  been  so  common  in  former  reigns ;  and  all  promised 
themselves  happy  days  under  so  merciful  a  prince.  But  angry  men  put  a  wicked  construc- 
tion on  the  earnestness  the  king  shewed  for  an  act  of  indemnity :  they  said,  he  intended  to 
make  use  of  a  set  of  prerogative  men,  as  soon  as  legally  he  could ;  and  therefore  he  desired 
the  instruments  of  king  James's  iUegal  government  might  be  once  secured,  that  so  he  might 
employ  them.  The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  were  infusing  jealousies  of  the  king 
into  their  party  with  the  same  industry  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was,  at  the  same  time 
instilling  into  the  king  jealousies  of  them ;  and  both  acted  with  too  much  success,  which  put 
matters  much  out  of  joint ;  for  though  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Devonshire  did  all  they 
could  to  stop  the  progress  and  e£Pects  of  those  suspicions  with  which  the  Wliigs  were  pos- 
sessed, yet  ^ey  had  not  credit  enough  to  do  it.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  he  had 
more  of  the  king's  favour,  yet  he  had  not  strength  to  resist  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  pompous 
and  tragical  declamations  *. 

There  was  a  bill  of  great  importance  sent  up  by  the  commons  to  the  lords,  that  was  not 
finished  this  session ;  it  was  a  bill,  declaring  the  rights  and  Hberties  of  England,  and  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  as  had  been  agreed  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  the  king  and 
queen  and  their  issue ;  and  after  them,  to  the  princess  Anne  and  her  issue ;  and  after  these, 
to  the  king  and  his  issue.  A  clause  was  inserted,  disabling  all  papists  from  succeeding  to 
the  crown ;  to  which  the  lords  added,  ^'  or  such  as  should  marry  papists."  To  this  I  pro- 
posed an  additional  clause,  absolving  the  subjects,  in  tliat  case,  from  their  allegiance.  This 
was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  it  passed  without  any  opporition,  or  debate ; 
which  amazed  us  all,  considering  the  importance  of  it.  But  the  king  ordered  me  to  propose 
the  naming  the  duchess  of  Hanover,  and  her  posterity,  next  in  the  succession.  He  signified 
his  pleasure  in  this  also  to  the  ministers ;  but  he  ordered  me  to  be^n  the  motion  in  the 
house,  because  I  had  already  set  it  on  foot.    And  the  duke  of  Hanover  had  now  other 

*  The  reprcsenUtioDs  of  the  earl  of  Shrembory  to  divert  the  king  from  his  leaidog  to  the  Tories,  are  told  in  the 
first  pages  of  Coxe's  '*  Shrewsburjr  Correspondence." 
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thoughts  of  the  matter,  and  was  separating  himself  from  the  interests  of  France.  The  lords 
agreed  to  the  proposition  without  any  opposition ;  so  it  was  sent  down  to  the  commons. 
There  were  great  debates  there  upon  it.  Hambden  pressed  it  vehemently ;  but  Wildman, 
and  all  the  republican  party,  opposed  it.  Their  secret  reason  seemed  to  be,  a  design  to 
extinguish  monarchy,  and  therefore  to  substitute  none  beyond  the  three  that  were  named, 
that  so  the  succession  might  quickly  come  to  an  end.  But  it  not  being  decent  to  own  this, 
all  that  they  pretended  was,  that  there  being  many  in  the  lineal  succession,  after  the  three 
that  were  named,  who  were  then  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  leaving  to  them  a  possibility 
to  succeed,  upon  their  turning  protestants,  might  have  a  good  effect  on  them,  and  dispose 
them  to  hearken  to  instruction ;  all  which  would  be  defeated  by  a  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  duchess. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  in  a  free  conference,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  was  fit  to  make 
this  declaration ;  since  nothing  could  bring  us  into  a  more  certain  danger  than  a  pretended 
conversion  of  a  false  convert,  who  might  by  such  a  disguise  ascend  the  throne,  and  so  work 
our  ruin  by  secret  artifices.  Both  houses  adhered,  after  the  free  conference :  so  the  bill  fell 
for  that  time  :  but  it  was  resolved  to  take  it  up  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  And 
the  king  thought  it  was  not  then  convenient  to  renew  the  motion  of  the  duchess  of  Hanover, 
of  which  he  ordered  me  to  write  her  a  particular  account.  It  was  fit  once  to  have  the  bill 
passed  that  enacted  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  papists ;  for  that,  upon  the  matter,  brought 
the  succession  to  their  door.  And  if  any  in  the  line,  before  her,  should  pretend  to  change, 
as  it  was  not  very  likely  to  happen,  so  it  would  not  be  easily  believed.  So  it  was  resolved 
to  carry  this  matter  no  further  at  this  time.  The  bill  passed  without  any  opposition,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  which  I  mention  here,  that  I  might  end  this  matter  all  at 
once  *.  The  present  session  was  drawn  to  a  great  length,  and  was  not  ended  till  August ; 
and  then  it  broke  up  with  a  great  deal  of  ill  humour. 

One  accident  happened  this  summer,  of  a  pretty  extraordinary  nature,  that  deserves  to  bo 
remembered.  A  fisherman,  between  Lambeth  and  Yauxhall,  was  drawing  a  net  pretty 
close  to  the  channel,  and  a  groat  weight  was,  not  without  some  difficulty,  drawn  to  the 
shore,  which,  when  taken  up,  was  found  to  be  the  great  seal  of  England.  King  James  had 
called  for  it  from  the  lord  Jeffreys,  the  night  before  he  went  away,  as  intending  to  make  a 
secret  use  of  it,  for  pardons  or  grants.  But  it  seems,  when  he  went  away,  he  thought  either 
that  the  bulk  or  weight  of  it  made  it  inconvenient  to  be  carried  off,  or  that  it  was  to  be 
hereafter  of  no  more  use  to  him  ;  and  therefore,  that  it  might  not  be  made  use  of  against 
him,  he  threw  it  into  the  Thames.  The  fisherman  was  well  rewarded  when  he  brought  the 
great  seal  to  the  king ;  and  by  his  order  it  was  broken. 

But  now  I  must  look  over  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to  king  James's  motions.  Upon 
his  coming  to  the  court  of  France,  he  was  received  with  great  shews  of  tenderness  and 
respect ;  the  French  king  assuring  him,  that,  as  they  had  both  the  same  interests,  so  he 
would  never  give  over  the  war,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  throne.  The  only  prospect 
he  now  had  was  to  keep  up  his  party  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  message  from  Tyrcon- 
nel,  for  speedy  supplies,  was  very  pressing ;  and  his  party  in  Scotland  sent  one  Lindsay  over 

*  This  ^  immortal  bill,**  u  Barke  donomiiuites  it,  is  has  a  right  to  petition  the  king.  5.  That  a  standing  army, 
in  onr  code  of  laws,  1  William  and  Mary,  aess.  2.  e.  '2.  -without  consent  of  parliament,  cannot  be  rsised  or  main- 
It  embodies  the  dedaration  of  rights  presented  hj  both  tsined.  6.  That  protestant  subjects  may  have  arms  for 
houses  of  the  convention  to  the  pnnce  and  princess  of  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition.  7.  The  election 
OniQge,  and  accepted  by  them  with  the  crown.  It  is  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be  free.  8.  That  free- 
eztraoidinary  that  the  clause  enacting  that  the  kings  and  dom  of  speech  in  parliament  cannot  be  questioned  out  of 
queens  of  England  should  take  the  test  oath  upon  their  parliament.  9.  That  neither  excessive  biil,  finea,  or 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  that  if  any  such  king  or  queen  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted.  10.  That  jurors  should 
embraced  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  or  married  a  Roman  bo  duly  empannelled.  1 1 .  That  all  grants  or  promises  of 
catholic,  their  subjects  should  be  absolved  of  their  alle-  fines  and  forfeitures  before  the  party  is  convicted,  are  void, 
giance,  passed  without  any  debate.  The  bill  of  rights  12.  That  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently.  Con- 
having  declared  the  illegal  conduct  of  James  the  Second,  eluding  with  a  declaration  that  the  lords  and  commonf 
and  his  abdication  of  the  throne,  enacts,  1.  that  the  king,  "  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the 
without  the  consent  of  parliament,  shall  not  suspend  the  premises  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties."  The 
operation  of  any  law.  2.  That  creating  new  courts  of  declaration  of  rights  is  known  to  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
law  is  illegal.  3.  That  levying  money  by  the  king,  un-  up  by  Mr.  Somers,  afterwards  lord  chancellor  and  known 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  is  illegaL     4.  That  tho  subject  as  **  the  great  lord  Somers." 
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to  him.  to  offer  him  their  service,  and  to  ask  what  asdstance  they  might  depend  upon.  The 
French  ministry  was  at  this  time  much  divided.  Louvois  had  the  greatest  credit,  and  was 
very  successful  in  all  his  counsels;  so  that  he  was  most  considered;  but  Seignelay  was 
believed  to  have  more  personal  favour,  and  to  be  more  entirely  united  to  madam  Maintenon. 
These  two  were  in  a  high  competition  for  favour,  and  hated  one  another.  Seignelay  had  the 
marine,  as  the  other  had  the  army,  for  his  province ;  so,  king  James  having  the  most 
dependence  on  the  marine,  and  looking  on  the  secretary  for  that  post  as  the  most  powerful 
favourite,  made  his  chief  application  to  him ;  which  set  Louvois  to  cross,  and  retard,  every 
thing  that  was  proposed  for  his  service :  so  that  matters  for  him  went  on  slowly,  and  very 
defectively.  There  was  another  circumstance  in  king  James's  affairs  that  did  him  much  hurt. 
Lauzun,  whose  adventures  will  be  found  in  the  French  history,  had  come  over  to  king  James, 
and  offered  him  his  service,  and  had  attended  on  the  queen  when  she  went  over  to  France. 
He  had  obtained  a  promise  of  king  James,  that  he  should  have  the  command  of  such  forces  as  the 
king  of  France  would  assist  him  with.  Louvois  hated  Lauzun ;  nor  did  the  king  of  France  like 
to  employ  him ;  so  Louvois  sent  to  king  James,  desiring  him  to  ask  of  the  king  of  France, 
Souvray,  a  son  of  his,  whom  he  was  breeding  to  serve  in  war,  to  conmiand  the  French  troops. 
But  king  James  had  so  engaged  himself  to  Lauzun,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  in  honour 
depart  from  it.  And  ever  after  that,  we  were  told,  that  Louvois  studied,  by  all  the  ways  he 
could  think  of,  to  disparage  him,  and  all  the  propositions  he  made :  yet  he  got  about  5,000 
Frenchmen  to  be  sent  over  with  him  to  Ireland,  but  no  great  supplies  in  money.  Promises 
were  sent  the  Scots  of  great  assistance  that  should  be  sent  them  from  Ireland :  they  were 
encouraged  to  make  all  possible  opposition  in  the  convention ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  of 
the  year  would  admit  of  it,  they  were  ordered  to  gather  together  in  the  Highlands,  and  to 
keep  themselves  in  safe  places  there  till  further  orders  should  be  sent  them.  With  these, 
and  with  a  small  supply  in  money,  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  for  bupng  ammu- 
nition and  arms,  Lindsay  was  sent  back.  I  had  such  a  character  given  me  of  him,  that  I 
entertained  good  thoughts  of  him.  So,  upon  his  return,  he  came  first  to  me,  and  pretended 
he  had  gone  over  on  private  affairs,  being  deeply  engaged  in  debt  for  the  earl  of  Melfort, 
whose  secretary  he  had  been.  I  understood  from  him,  that  king  James  had  left  Paris  to  go 
for  Ireland ;  so  I  sent  him  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's  office ;  but  there  was  a  secret  manage-' 
ment  with  one  of  the  under  secretaries  there  for  king  James ;  so  he  was  not  only  dismissed, 
but  got  a  pass  warrant  from  Dr.  Wynne,  to  go  to  Scotland.  I  had  given  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury such  a  character  of  the  man,  that  he  did  more  easily  believe  him ;  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  pass  warrant.  So,  my  easiness  to  think  well  of  people,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  the 
mischief  that  followed,  on  his  not  being  clapped  up,  and  more  narrowly  examined.  Upon 
king  James'^s  landing  in  Ireland,  he  marched  lus  army  from  Kinsale  to  Ulster ;  and,  when  it 
was  all  together,  it  consisted  of  30,000  foot,  and  8,000  horse.  It  is  true  the  Irish  were  now 
as  insolent  as  they  were  undisciplined ;  and  they  began  to  think  they  must  be  masters  of  all 
the  king's  counsels.  A  jealousy  arose  between  them  and  the  French ;  they  were  soon  on 
very  had  terms,  and  scarcely  ever  agreed  in  their  advices :  all  king  James's  party,  in  the  isle 
of  Britain,  pressed  his  settling  the  affairs  of  Ireland  the  best  he  could,  and  hia  bringing  over 
the  French,  and  such  of  the  Irish,  as  he  could  best  govern,  and  depend  on ;  and  advised  him 
to  land  in  the  north  of  England,  or  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

But  the  first  thing  that  was  to  be  done  was  to  reduce  Londonderry.  In  order  to  this, 
two  different  advices  were  ofiered.  The  one  was,  to  march  with  a  great  force,  and  to  take 
it  immediately ;  for  the  town  was  not  capable  of  resisting,  if  vigorously  attacked.  The 
other  was,  to  block  it  up  so,  that  it  should  be  forced  in  a  little  time  to  surrender ;  and  to 
turn  to  other  more  vigorous  designs.  But,  whereas  either  of  these  advices  might  have  been 
pursued  with  advantage,  a  third  advice  was  offered ;  but  I  know  not  by  whom,  which  was 
the  only  bad  one,  that  could  be  proposed ;  and  yet,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  which  hung  over 
that  king,  it  was  followed  by  him ;  and  that  was,  to  press  the  town  by  a  slow  siege,  which, 
as  was  given  out,  would  bring  the  Irish  into  the  methods  of  war,  and  would  accustom  them 
to  fatigue  and  disdpliae.  And  this  being  resolved  on,  king  James  sent  a  small  body  before 
it,  which  was  often  changed ;  and  by  these  he  continued  the  siege  above  two  months,  in 
which  the  poor  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  great  order,  and  came  to  generous  resolu- 
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tions  of  enduriiig  the  last  extremities.  Thef  made  some  sallies,  in  ivbich  ^te  Iririi  always 
ran  away,  and  left  their  officers ;  so  that  many  of  their  best  officers  were  killed.  Those 
within  suffered  little,  bat  by  hunger,  which  destroyed  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  nnmber. 
One  convoy,  with  two  regiments,  and  provisions,  was  sent  to  tiieir  relief;  but  they  looked  on 
the  service  as  desperate,  being  deceived  by  Lnndy,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  place,  and 
had  undertaken  to  betray  it  to  king  James ;  but  he  finding  them  jealous  of  him,  came  to 
the  convoy,  and  persuaded  them  that  nothing  could  be  done ;  so  they  came  back,  and  Lnndy 
with  them.  Yet  the  poor  inhabitants,  though  thus  forsaken,  resolved  still  to  hold  out ;  and 
sent  over  such  an  account  of  the  state  they  were  in,  that  a  second  and  greater  convoy  was 
sent,  with  about  5,000  men,  commanded  by  Kirk,  who,  after  he  came  in  nght,  made  not  that 
haste  to  relieve  them  that  was  necessary,  considering  the  misery  they  were  in.  They  had  a 
river  that  came  up  to  their  town ;  but  the  Irish  had  laid  a  boom  and  chains  across  it,  and 
had  planted  batteries  for  defending  it :  yet  a  ship  sailing  up  with  wind  and  tide  broke 
through ;  and  so  the  town  was  relieved,  and  the  siege  raised  in  great  confusion  *. 

Iniskillen  had  the  same  fkte :  the  inhabitants  entered  into  resolutions  of  suffering  any 
thing,  rather  than  &U  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish ;  a  considerable  force  was  sent  against 
them ;  but  through  their  courage,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  they  held  out. 

All  this  while  an  army  was  preparing  in  England,  to  be  sent  over  for  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  commanded  by  Schombeig,  who  was  made  a  duke  in  England,  and  to  whom  the 
parliament  gave  100,000  pounds  for  the  services  he  had  done.  The  levies  were  carried  on  in 
England  with  great  zeal ;  and  the  bodies  were  quickly  full.  But,  though  both  officers  and 
soldiers  shewed  much  courage  and  affi^^on  to  the  service,  yet  they  were  raw,  without  expe- 
rience, and  without  skill.  Schomberg  had  a  quick  and  happy  passage,  with  about  10,000 
men.  He  landed  at  Bel&st,  and  brought  the  forces  that  lay  in  Ulster  together.  His  army, 
when  strongest,  was  not  above  14,000  men;  and  he  had  not  above  2,000  horse.  He 
marched  on  to  Dundalk,  and  there  posted  himselfl  Kine  James  cune  to  Ardee,  within  five 
or  rix  maes  of  hhn,  bebg  above  tlZ^  number.  Scfomberg  bad  not  tbe  supplies  from 
England  that  had  been  promised  him :  much  treachery,  or  ravenousness,  appeared  in  many 
who  were  employed ;  and  he,  finding  his  numbers  so  unequal  to  the  Irish,  resolved  to  lie  on 
the  defensive.  He  lay  there  six  weeks  in  a  very  rainy  season :  his  men,  for  want  of  due 
care  and  good  management,  contracted  such  diseases,  that  he  lost  almost  the  one-half  of  his 
army.  Some  blamed  him  for  not  putting  things  more  to  hazard :  it  was  said,  that  he 
measured  the  Irish  by  their  numbers,  and  not  by  their  want  of  sense  and  courage.  Such 
complaints  were  sent  of  this  to  the  king,  that  he  wrote  twice  to  him,  pressing  him  to  put 
somewhat  to  the  venture ;  but  he  saw  the  enemy  was  well  posted,  and  well  provided ;  and 
he  knew  they  had  several  good  officers  among  them.  If  he  had  pushed  matters,  and  had 
met  with  a  misfortune,  his  whole  army,  and  consequently  all  Ireland,  would  have  been  lost ; 
for  he  could  not  have  made  a  regular  retreat.  The  sure  game  was  to  preserve  his  army ; 
and  that  would  save  Ulster,  and  keep  matters  entire  for  another  year.  This  was  censured 
by  some ;  but  better  judges  thought  the  managing  this  campaign  as  he  did,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  parts  of  his  life.  The  Inish  made  some  poor  attempts  to  beat  up  his  quarters ;  but 
even  where  they  surprised  his  men,  and  were  much  superior  in  number,  they  were  so  shame- 
fnUy  beat  back,  that  this  increased  the  contempt  the  English  naturally  had  for  them.  In 
the  end  of  October,  all  went  into  winter  quarters. 

*  I  know  not  for  wbat  reaaon  Burnet  omitted  to  appointed  governor.     The  nege  commenced  on  the  20th 

notioe  the  chief  instrument  in  pemading  the  inhabitants  of  April ;   the  town  was  miserably  fortified,  and  the 

of  Londonderry  to  such  a  gallant  defence»  Dr.  Geoige  besieging  army  large ;  yet  it  was  defended  for  one  hundred 

Walker.    This  divine  was  a  native  of  the  connty  of  and  five  days,  and  eventually  relieved.     For  his  bravery, 

Tyrone.     Aj  soon  as  he  was  ordained  he  obtained  the  Walker  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons; 

rectory  of  Donougfamore,  where  he  raised  a  regiment  when  and  the  university  of  Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  in  divi- 

James  tlie  Second  landed.     He  threw  himself  and  his  nity.     He  was  afterwards  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 

men  faito  Londonderry  as  soon  as  ho  understood  that  the  Derry,  but  accompanying  William  the  Third,  was  killed 

ex-king  had  determined  to  beaiege  it     Colonel  Lundy,  at  the  batde  of  the  Boyne  in  July  1690.     His  *•  True 

the  governor,  either  a  traitor,  or  a  coward,  or  both,  shut  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,**  is  tf  highly  inte- 

himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  would  not  interfere  in  the  resting  work.— Ware*i  Woiki^  by  ^nis ;  Gtey*s  Pulia. 

defence,  and  was  oonsequently  turned  out  of  the  town  by  montary  Debates. 
Mr.  Walker ;  who,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Baker,  was 
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Oar  operations  on  the  sea  were  not  very  proeperons.  Herbert  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  cnt 
off  the  communication  between  France  and  Ireland.  The  French  had  sent  over  a  fleet  with 
a  great  transport  of  stores  and  ammunition.  They  had  landed  their  loading,  and  were 
returning  back.  As  they  came  out  of  Bantry  Bay  Herbert  engaged  them.  The  wind  was 
against  him,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  to  come  up  and 
enter  into  action ;  and  so  those  who  were  engaged  were  forced  to  retire  with  some  disadvan- 
tage. But  the  French  did  not  pursue  him.  He  came  back  to  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  refit 
some  of  his  ships ;  and  went  out  again,  and  lay  before  Brest  till  the  end  of  summer.  But 
the  French  fleet  did  not  come  out  any  more  all  that  summer ;  so  that  ours  lay  some  months 
at  sea  to  no  purpose.  But  if  we  lost  few  of  our  seamen  in  the  engagement,  we  lost  a  great 
many  by  reason  of  the  bad  victualling.  Some  excused  this  because  it  was  so  late  in  the  year 
before  funds  were  made  for  it ;  while  others  imputed  it  to  baae  practices,  and  worse  designs. 
So  affairs  had  everywhere  a  very  melancholy  fiice. 

I  now  turn  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland.  A  convention  of  the  states 
was  summoned  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England.  Duke  Hamilton  was  chosen  pre- 
sident. And  a  letter  being  offered  to  them  from  king  James,  by  Lindsay,  they  would  not 
receive  nor  read  it ;  but  went  on  to  state  the  several  violations  of  their  constitution  and 
laws  made  by  King  James.  Upon  these  it  was  moved  that  a  judgment  should  be  given, 
declaring  that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown.  Upon  this,  three  parties  were 
formed  :  one  was  composed  of  all  the  bishops  and  some  of  the  nobility,  who  opposed  these 
proceedings  against  the  king,  as  contrary  to  their  laws  and  oaths ;  others  thought  that  their 
oaths  were  only  to  the  king  as  having  the  executive  power  to  support  him  in  that ;  but 
that,  if  he  set  himself  to  invade  and  assume  the  legislature,  he  renounced  his  former  autho- 
rity by  subverting  that  upon  which  it  was  founded.  So  they  were  for  proceeding  to  a 
declaratory  judgment :  a  third  party  was  formed  of  those  who  agreed  with  the  former  in 
their  conclusion,  but  not  in  coming  to  so  speedy  a  determination.  They  thought  it  was  the 
interest  of  Scotland  to  be  brought  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  be  united  to  the  par- 
liament of  England ;  and  that  this  was  the  properest  time  for  doing  that  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, since  England  would  be  obliged  by  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  receive  them  upon 
good  terms.  ^Hiey  were  therefore  willing  to  proceed  against  king  James ;  but  they  thought 
it  not  reasonable  to  make  too  much  haste  in  a  new  settlement ;  and  were  for  maintaining 
the  government  in  an  interregnum  till  the  union  should  be  perfected,  or  at  least  put  in  a 
probable  v^ay.  This  was  specious,  and  many  went  into  it ;  but,  since  it  tended  to  the 
putting  a  stop  to  a  full  settlement,  all  that  favoured  king  James  joined  in  it ;  for  by  this 
more  time  was  gained.  To  this  project  it  was  objected  that  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
must  be  a  work  of  time ;  since  many  difficulties  would  arise  in  any  treaty  about  it ;  whereas 
the  present  cireumstances  were  critical,  and  required  a  speedy  decision,  and  quick  provision 
to  be  made  for  their  security ;  since,  if  they  continued  in  such  a  neutral  state,  they  would 
have  many  enemies  and  no  friends :  and  the  zeal  that  was  now  working  among  them  for 
presd3rtery  must  raise  a  greater  aversion  than  ordinary  in  the  body  that  was  for  the  church 
of  England  to  any  such  treaty  vrith  them. 

While  much  heat  was  occasioned  by  this  debate,  great  numbers  came  armed  from  the 
western  counties,  on  pretence  to  defend  the  convention ;  for  the  duke  of  Gk)rdon  was  still  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  have  done  them  much  harm,  though  he  lay  there  in  a 
very  inoffensive  state.  He  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  preserve  tliat  place 
long  for  king  James ;  since  to  provoke  the  convention  would  have  dravm  a  siege  and  ruin 
upon  him  vrith  too  much  precipitation,  while  there  was  not  a  force  in  the  field  ready  to  come 
and  assist  him.  So  it  was  said  there  was  no  need  of  such  armed  companies,  and  that  they 
were  come  to  over-awe  and  force  the  convention. 

The  earl  of  Dundee  had  been  at  London,  and  had  fixed  a  correspondence  both  with  Eng- 
land and  France ;  though  he  had  employed  me  to  cany  messages  from  him  to  the  king,  to 
know  what  security  he  might  expect,  if  he  should  go  and  liye  in  Scotland  without  ovming 
his  government.  The  king  said,  if  he  would  live  peaceably,  and  at  home,  he  would  protect 
him.  To  this  he  answered,  that,  uidess  he  were  forced  to  it,  he  would  live  quietly.  But  he 
went  down  with  other  resolutions ;  and  all  the  party  resolved  to  submit  to  his  command. 
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Upon  his  coming  to  Edinburgh,  he  pretended  he  was  in  danger  from  tiioee  anned  multitadea. 
and  so  he  left  the  convention  ;  and  went  up  and  down  the  Highlands,  and  sent  his  agents 
about  to  bring  together  what  force  they  could  gather.  This  set  on  the  conclnsdon  of  the 
debates  of  the  convention. 

They  passed  the  judgment  of  forfeiture  on  king  James.  And  on  the  11th  of  April,  the 
day  in  which  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned  with  the  ordinary  solemnities  at  West- 
minster, they  declared  William  and  Mary  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  But  with  this,  as 
they  ordered  the  coronation  oath  to  be  tendered  to  them,  so  they  drew  up  a  claim  of  rights, 
which  they  pretended  were  the  fundamental,  and  unalterable,  laws  of  the  kingdom.  By 
one  of  these  it  was  declared,  that  the  reformation  in  Scotland  having  been  begun  by  a  parity 
among  the  clergy,  all  prelacy  in  that  church  was  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  to  that 
kingdom.  It  was  an  absurd  thing  to  put  this  in  a  claim  of  rights ;  for  which  not  only  they 
had  no  law,  but  which  was  contrary  to  many  laws  then  in  being ;  so  that,  though  they 
might  have  offered  it  as  a  grievance,  there  was  no  colour  for  pretending  it  was  a  national 
right.  But  they  had  a  notion  among  them  that  every  article,  that  should  be  put  in  the 
claim  of  rights,  became  an  unalterable  law,  and  a  condition  upon  which  the  crown  was  to 
be  held ;  whereas  grievances  were  such  things  as  were  submitted  to  the  king  and  parliament 
to  be  redressed,  or  not,  as  they  should  see  cause ;  but  the  bishops,  and  those  who  adhered 
to  them,  ha^dng  left  the  convention,  the  presbyterians  had  a  majority  of  voices  to  cany 
everything  as  they  pleased,  how  unreasonable  soever.  And  upon  this,  the  abolishing  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland  was  made  a  necessary  article  of  the  new  settlement. 

Soon  after  the  king  came  to  St.  James's,  the  episcopal  party  there  had  sent  up  the  dean 
of  Glasgow,  whom  they  ordered  to  come  to  me ;  and  I  introduced  him  to  the  then  prince. 
He  was  sent  to  know  what  his  intentions  were  with  relation  to  them.  He  answered,  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  preserve  them,  granting  a  full  toleration  to  the  presbyterians ;  but 
this  was  in  case  they  concurred  in  the  new  settlement  of  that  kingdom ;  for  if  they  opposed 
that,  and  if,  by  a  great  majority  in  parliament,  resolutions  should  be  taken  agunst  them, 
the  king  could  not  make  a  war  for  them ;  but  yet  he  would  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
maintain  such  of  them  as  should  live  peaceably  in  their  functions.  This  he  ordered  me  like- 
wise to  write  back,  in  answer  to  what  some  bishops  and  others  had  written  to  me  upon  that 
subject.  But  the  earl  of  Dundee,  when  he  went  down,  possessed  them  with  such  an  opinion 
of  another  speedy  revolution,  that  would  be  brought  about  in  favour  of  king  James,  that 
they  resolved  to  adhere  firmly  to  his  interests.  So  they  declaring  in  a  body  with  so  much 
zeal,  in  opposition  to  the  new  settlement,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king  to  preserve  that 
government  there ;  all  those  who  expressed  their  zeal  for  him,  being  equsdly  z^ous  against 
that  order. 

Among  those  who  appeared  in  this  convention  none  distinguished  himself  more  than  ar 
James  Montgomery,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  but  of  a  most  unbridled  heat,  and  of  a  rest- 
less ambition :  he  bore  the  greatest  share  in  the  whole  debate,  and  promised  himself  a  great 
post  in  the  new  government.  Duke  Hamilton  presided  with  great  discretion  and  courage ; 
so  that  the  bringing  the  settlement  so  soon  to  a  calm  conclusion  was  chiefly  owing  to  him. 
A  petition  of  grievances,  relating  to  the  lords  of  the  articles,  the  judges,  the  coin,  and  several 
other  matters,  was  also  settled ;  and  three  commissioners  were  sent,  one  from  every  state, 
to  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  tender  of  the  crown,  with  which  they  were  also  to  tender 
them  the  coronation  oath  and  the  claim  of  rights.  And  when  the  oath  was  taken,  tliey  were 
next  to  offer  the  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Tlie  three  commissioners  were,  the 
carl  of  Argyle  for  the  lords,  sir  James  Montgomery  for  the  knights,  or,  as  they  call  them, 
for  the  barons,  and  sir  John  Dalr3n[nple  for  the  boroughs.  When  the  king  and  queen  took 
the  oaths,  the  king  explained  one  word  in  the  oath,  by  which  he  was  bound  "  to  repress 
heresies,"  that  he  did  not  by  this  bind  himself  to  persecute  any  for  their  conscience.  And 
now  he  was  king  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  form  a  ministry  in  Scotland,  and  a  council,  and  to  send 
instructions  for  turning  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  in  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
wa«  to  represent  the  king  as  his  commissioner.  Before  the  king  had  left  the  Hague,  Fagel 
had  so  effectually  recommended  Dalxymple,  the  father,  to  him,  that  he  was  resolved  to  rely 
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chiefly  on  him  for  advice.  And  though  he  had  heard  great  complaints  of  him^  aa  indeed 
there  was  some  ground  for  them,  yet,  since  his  son  was  sent  one  of  the  three  npon  so 
great  a  deputation,  he  concluded  from  thence  that  the  femily  was  not  so  much  hated  as  he 
had  heen  informed :  so  he  continued  still  to  be  advised  by  him.  The  episcopal  party  werr 
afiradd  of  Montgomery's  being  made  secretary,  from  whom  they  expected  nothing  but  extreme 
severities ;  so  they  set  themselves  to  divert  that,  and  the  lord  Melvill,  who  had  married  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth's  sister,  and  had  continued  from  1600  firm  to  presbytery,  and  had  been 
of  late  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  was  looked  on  as  an  easy  man,  who  would  have  credit 
enough  to  restrain  the  fury  of  that  party.  So  he  v^as  made  sole  secretary  of  state,  which 
proved  a  very  unhappy  step ;  for,  as  he  was  by  his  principles  bigoted  to  presbytery,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  humours,  so  he  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  a  narrow- 
hearted  man,  who  minded  his  own  interest  more  than  either  that  of  the  king  or  of  his 
country.  This  choice  gave  a  great  distaste,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  ministry,  in  the 
framing  of  which  he  had  the  chief  hand,  who  were  weak  and  passionate  men.  All  offices 
were  split  into  commissions,  that  many  might  have  some  share ;  but  it  rendered  them  all 
contemptible.  And  though  Montgomery  had  a  considerable  post  offered  him,  yet  his  missing 
that  he  aimed  at  stuck  deep,  and  began  to  work  in  him  an  aversion  to  the  king,  which  broke 
out  afterwards  into  much  fury  and  plotting  against  him.  Nor  did  duke  Hamilton  think  that 
he  was  considered  in  the  new  model  of  the  ministry,  as  he  deserved,  and  might  justly  have 
expected. 

The  parliament  there  was  opened  with  much  iU  humour ;  and  they  resolved  to  carry  the 
redress  of  grievances  very  far.  Lord  Melvill  hoped  to  have  gained  the  presbyterian  party, 
by  sending  instructions  to  duke  Hamilton  to  open  the  session  with  an  act  in  favour  of  pres- 
bytery; but  the  majority  resolved  to  begin  with  their  temporal  concerns.  So  the  first 
grievance,  to  which  a  redress  was  desired,  was  the  power  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  :  that 
relating  so  immediately  to  the  parliament  itself.  Tlie  king  consented  to  a  proper  regulation, 
as  that  the  number  should  be  enlarged  and  changed  as  often  as  the  parliament  should  desire 
it,  and  that  the  parliament  might  bring  matters  before  them,  though  they  were  rejected  by 
the  lords  of  the  articles.  This  answered  all  the  just  complaints  that  had  been  made  of  that 
part  of  the  constitution ;  but  the  king  thought  it  was  the  interest  of  the  crown  to  preserve  it 
thus  regulated ;  yet  it  was  pretended  that,  if  the  name  and  shadow  of  that  were  still  kept 
up,  the  parliament  would  in  some  time  be  insensibly  brought  under  all  those  restraints  that 
were  now  to  be  provided  against.  So  they  moved  to  take  it  quite  away.  Duke  Hamilton 
wrote  long  letters  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  lord  Melvill,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  an  iU  humour  that  was  got  among  them,  and  of  the  ill  consequence  it  was  likely  to 
have ;  but  he  had  no  answer  from  the  king ;  and  lord  Melvill  wrote  him  back  dark  and 
doubtful  orders :  so  he  took  little  care  how  matters  went,  and  was  not  ill  pleased  to  see  them 
go  wrong.  The  revenue  was  settled  on  the  king  for  life ;  and  they  raised  the  money  which 
was  necessary  for  maintaining  a  small  force  in  that  kingdom,  though  the  greatest  part  of  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  paid  by  England.  But  even  the  presbyterians  began  to  carry 
their  demands  high ;  they  proposed  to  have  the  king's  supremacy  and  the  right  of  patronage 
taken  away ;  and  they  asked  so  high  an  authority  to  their  government,  that  duke  Hamilton, 
though  of  himself  indifferent  as  to  those  matters,  yet  would  not  agree  to  them.  He  thought 
these  broke  in  too  much  on  their  temporal  concerns,  and  would  establish  a  tyranny  in  pres- 
bytery that  could  not  be  easily  borne.  He  wrote  to  me  very  fully  on  that  head,  and  I  took 
the  liberty  to  speak  sometimes  to  the  king  on  those  subjects ;  my  design  being  chiefly  to 
shelter  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  change  that  was  now  to  be  made  on  such  a 
foot,  that  a  door  might  stUl  be  kept  open ;  but  lord  Melvill  had  possessed  the  king  with  a 
notion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  service  that  the  presbyterians  should  know  that  I  did 
not  at  aU  meddle  in  those  matters,  otherwise  they  would  take  up  a  jealousy  of  every  thing 
that  was  done ;  and  that  this  might  make  them  carry  their  demands  muJh  further '-  so  I  was 
shut  out  from  all  meddling  in  those  matters ;  and  yet  I  was  then  and  Btill  continued  to  Do 
much  loaded  with  this  prejudice,  that  I  did  not  study  to  hinder  those  cliangas  that  were  then 
made  in  Scotland.  And  all  the  king's  enemies  in  England  continued  still  to  charge  him  tea 
the  alterations  then  made  in  Scothmd :  though  it  was  not  possible,  had  ho  been  ever  so 
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zealous  for  episcopacy,  to  have  preserved  it  at  that  time ;  and  I  could  do  no  more  than  I  did, 
both  for  the  order  itself^  and  for  all  those  who  adhered  to  it  there.  A  new  debate  was  set  on 
foot  in  that  parliament  concerning  the  judges.  B7  the  law  there,  when  the  king  names  a 
judge,  he  ought  to  be  examined  hy  other  judges,  whether  he  is  qualified  as  the  law  directs ; 
but,  in  the  year  1661,  because  the  bench  was  to  be  filled  with  a  new  set  of  judges,  so  that 
there  was  none  to  examine  the  rest,  the  nomination  the  king  then  made  was  read  in  parlia- 
ment, and,  no  objection  being  made  to  any  of  them,  they  did  upon  that  sit  and  act  as  judges. 
It  was  expected  that  the  same  method  should  be  followed  at  this  time.  But,  instead  of 
that,  the  king  continued  such  a  number  of  the  former  judges  as  was  sufficient  to  examine 
those  who  wore  now  to  be  advanced ;  so  that  was  ordered  to  be  done.  Upon  this,  those 
who  opposed  every  thing  pretended  that  the  nomination  ought  to  be  made  in  parliament ; 
and  they  had  prepared  objections  against  every  one  that  was  upon  the  list ;  intending  by 
this  to  put  a  public  affiront  on  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  actions  of  the  lunge's 
government.  Duke  Hamilton  had  a  positive  instruction  sent  him  not  to  suffer  this  matter 
to  be  brought  into  parliament ;  yet  he  saw  the  party  was  so  set  and  so  strong  that  they  had 
a  clear  majority ;  nor  did  he  himself  very  much  approve  of  the  nomination,  chiefly  that  of 
old  Daliymple,  soon  after  made  lord  Stair,  to  be  prendent.  So  he  discontinued  the  par- 
liament. 

But  while  those  animosities  were  thus  fomented,  the  earl  of  Dundee  had  got  together  a 
considerable  body  of  gentlemen,  with  some  thousands  of  Highlanders.  He  sent  several  mes- 
sengers over  to  Ireland,  pressing  king  James  to  come  either  to  the  north  of  England,  or  to 
Scotland.  But  at  the  same  time  he  desired  that  ho  would  not  bring  the  lord  Melfort  over 
with  him,  or  employ  him  more  in  Scotch  business ;  and  that  he  would  be  contented  with 
the  exercise  of  his  own  religion.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  all  this  went  against  the 
grain  with  king  James ;  and  that  the  lord  Melfort  disparaged  all  the  earl  of  Dundee's  under- 
takings. In  this  he  was  much  supported  by  the  French  near  that  king,  who  had  it  given 
them  in  charge  (as  a  main  instruction)  to  keep  him  up  to  a  high  owning  of  his  religion,  and 
of  all  those  who  were  of  it ;  and  not  to  sufler  him  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  or  conditions, 
with  his  protestant  subjects,  by  which  the  papists  should  in  any  sort  suffer,  or  be  so  much 
as  discouraged.  The  Irish  were  willing  enough  to  cross  the  seas  to  England,  but  would  not 
consent  to  the  going  over  to  Scotland.  So  the  earl  of  Dundee  was  furnished  with  some  small 
store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  had  kind  promises,  encouraging  him  and  all  that  joined 
with  him. 

Mackay,  a  general  officer  that  had  served  long  in  Holland  with  great  reputation,  and  who 
was  the  most  pious  man  that  I  ever  knew  in  a  military  way,  was  sent  down  to  command 
the  army  in  Scotland.  •  He  was  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  age,  when  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  obey  and  execute  orders ;  for  he  was  both  diligent,  obliging,  and  brave ;  but  he 
was  not  so  fitted  for  command.  His  piety  made  him  too  apt  to  mistrust  his  own  sense,  and 
to  be  too  tender,  or  rather  fearful,  in  anything  where  there  might  be  a  needless  effusion  of 
blood.  He  followed  the  earl  of  Dundee's  motion,  who  was  less  encumbered  with  cannon  and 
other  baggage,  and  so  marched  quicker  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  follow :  his  men  were 
for  the  most  part  new  levied,  and  without  experience ;  but  he  had  some  old  bodies  on  whom 
he  depended.  The  heads  of  the  clans  among  the  Highlanders  promised  to  join  him ;  but  most 
of  them  went  to  viscount  Dundee.  At  last,  after  many  marches  and  motions,  they  came 
to  an  engagement  at  Eillicranky,  some  few  miles  above  Dunkeld.  The  ground  was  narrow, 
and  lord  Dundee  had  the  advantage.  He  broke  through  Macka/s  anny,  and  they  ran  for 
it ;  and  probably,  if  the  earl  of  Dundee  had  outlived  that  day,  the  victory  might  have  been 
pursued  far ;  but  a  random  shot  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  to  the  whole  design ;  for  Mackay 
rallied  his  men  and  made  such  a  stand,  that  the  other  side  fell  into  great  disorder,  and  could 
never  be  formed  again  into  a  considerable  body.  A  fort  was  soon  after  built  at  Innerlochy, 
which  was  called  Fort  William,  and  served  to  cut  off  the  communication  -between  the 
northern  and  southern  Highlanders*. 

*  Lord  darendoB  tays  thftt  he  had  it  from  rir  Geoige  Dande«  wu  alive,  aU  Scotland  wonld  have  joined  him. 
Mackenzie,  thai,  if  James  the  Second  had  placed  Idmaelf  But  the  earl  of  Melfort*a  advice  and  iniiuence  rained  hit 
at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  EUgfalanden,  while  the  earl  of    cause. — (Clarendon  Correspondence.)     John  Grahaa, 
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During  all  these  public  disorders  that  happened  in  so  many  different  places,  the  trade 
suffered  considerably ;  for  the  French,  not  setting  oat  a  fleet  any  more,  sent  out  so  many 
cruisers  and  privateers  into  our  seas,  that  England  thereby  suffered  great  losses ;  there  not 
being  at  that  time  a  sufficient  number  of  frigates  to  convoy  and  secure  the  merchantmen. 
We  seemed  to  be  masters  at  sea,  and  yet  were  great  losers  there. 

Affitirs  went  much  better  on  the  Rhine.  The  imperial  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  took  Mentz,  which  the  French  had  entered  after  they  took  Philipsburg ;  the  riege 
was  slow  and  long,  but  prosperous  in  its  conclusion ;  and  by  this  means  Franconia,  which 
before  lay  exposed,  was  now  covered.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  came  down  with  an  army, 
and  deued  tiie  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  which  was  before  possessed  by  French  garrisons. 
Keizerwart  and  Bonn  held  him  some  time ;  but  the  rest  were  soon  taken.  So  now  the 
Bhine  was  open  all  up  to  Mentz.  Nothing  passed  in  Flanders,  where  prince  Waldeck  com- 
manded :  and  the  campaign  ended  without  any  misfortunes  on  that  side. 

I  now  return  to  the  affiurs  of  England  during  the  recess.  The  clergy  generally  took  the 
oaths,  though  with  too  many  reservations  and  distinctions,  which  laid  them  open  to  severe 
censures,  as  if  they  had  taken  them  against  their  conscience.  The  king  was  suspected  by 
them  by  reason  of  the  favour  shewn  to  dissenters,  but  chiefly  for  his  abolishing  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  up  presbytery  there.  This  gave  some  mdit 
to  the  reports  that  were  with  great  industry  infiised  into  many  of  them  of  the  king's  coldness 
at  best,  if  not  his  aversion,  to  the  church  of  England.  The  leading  men  in  both  universities, 
chiefly  Oxford,  were  possessed  with  this ;  and  it  began  to  have  very  ill  effects  over  all  Eng- 
land. Those  who  did  not  carry  this  so  far  as  to  think,  as  some  said  they  did,  that  the  church 
was  to  be  pulled  down,  yet  said  a  latitudinarian  party  was  likely  to  prevail  and  to  engross 
all  preferments.  These  were  thought  less  bigoted  to  outward  ceremonies ;  so  now  it  was 
generally  spread  about  tiiat  men  zgaIous  for  the  church  would  be  neglected,  and  that  those 
who  were  more  indifferent  in  such  matters  would  be  prefeired.  Many  of  the  latter  had 
managed  the  controversies  with  the  church  of  Rome  with  so  much  clearness  and  with  that 
success,  that  the  papists,  to  revenge  themselves,  and  to  blast  those  whom  they  considered  as 
their  most  fonnidable  enemies,  had  cast  aspersions  on  them  as  Socinians,  and  as  men  that 
denied  all  mysteries.  And  now  some  angry  men  at  Oxford,  who  apprehended  that  those 
divines  were  likely  to  be  most  considered  in  this  reigUi  took  up  the  same  method  of  calumny, 
and  began  to  treat  them  as  Socinians.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  and  some  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  already  incurred  the  suspension  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  took  much 
ill-natured  pains  to  spread  these  slanders.  Six  bishoprics  happened  to  &11  within  this  year : 
Salisbury,  Chester,  Bangor,  Worcester,  Chichester,  and  Bristol ;  so  that  the  king  named 
six  bishops  within  six  months.  And  the  persons  promoted  to  these  sees  were  generally  men 
of  those  principles.  The  proceedings  in  Scotland  cast  a  great  load  on  the  kmg ;  he  could 
not  hinder  the  change  of  the  government  of  that  church  without  putting  all  his  affairs  in 
great  disorder.  The  episcopid  party  went  almost  universally  into  king  James's  interests; 
so  that  the  presbyterians  were  the  only  party  that  the  king  had  in  fiiat  kingdom.  The 
king  did  indeed  assure  us,  and  myself  in  jmrticular,  that  he  would  restrain  and  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  presbyterians.  Lord  Melvill  did  also  promise  the  same  thing  very  solemnly ; 
and  at  first  he  seemed  much  set  upon  it.  But  when  he  saw  so  great  a  party  formed  against 
himself ;  and,  since  many  of  the  presbyterians  inclined  to  favour  them,  and  to  set  themselves 
in  an  oppodtion  to  the  court,  he  thought  it  was  the  king's  interest,  or  at  least  his  own,  to 
engage  that  party  entirely ;  and  he  found  nothing  could  do  that  so  effectually  as  to  abandon 
the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  persuasion  to  their  fury.  He  set  up  the  earl  of  Crawford  as 
the  head  of  his  party,  who  was  passionate  in  his  temper,  and  was  out  of  measure  zealous  in 
his  principles :  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  president  of  the  parliament.  He  received  and 
encouraged  all  the  complaints  that  were  nutde  of  the  episcopal  ministers ;  the  convention^ 
when  they  had  passed  tiie  votes  declaring  the  king  and  queen,  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be 

liscoQot  Dundee,  mm  a  frank,  talented,  noble-minded,  well " — and  immediately  after  expired.  He  died  July 
man.  After  he  had  reoeived  his  death  wound  at  Eilli-  27th,  1689 — Dalrymple^s  Memoirs;  Memoirs  of  Vis- 
cranky,  he  asked  how  the  victory  was  inclining?  and,  count  Dundee,  the  Highland  Clans,  and  the  Glencoe 
being  told  *"  All  is  weU*'--'«Then,**  he  replied,  '*!  am  MassMae. 
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road  the  next  Sunday  in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  the  other  (lurches  in 
the  kingdom  by  a  certain  prefixed  day ;  but  which  was  so  near  at  hand  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  lay  proclamations  all  round  the  nation  within  the  time ;  and  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  clergy  to  meet  together,  and  come  to  any  resolution  among  themselves. 
For  the  most  part  the  proclamations  Were  not  brought  to  the  ministers  till  the  morning  of 
the  Sunday  in  which  they  were  ordered  to  be  read ;  so  this  having  the  face  of  a  great  change 
of  principles,  many  could  not  on  the  sudden  resolve  to  submit  to  it ;  some  had  not  the  pro- 
clamations brought  to  them  till  the  day  was  past;  many  of  these  read  it  the  Sunday 
following.  Some  of  those  who  did  not  think  fit  to  read  the  proclamation,  yet  obeyed  it ; 
and  continued,  after  that,  to  pray  for  the  king  and  queen.  Complaints  were  brought  to  the 
council  of  all  those  who  had  not  read,  nor  obeyed,  the  proclamation ;  and  they  were  in  a 
summary  way  deprived  of  their  benefices.  In  the  executing  this,  lord  Crawford  shewed 
much  eagerness  and  violence.  Those  who  did  not  read  the  proclamation  on  the  day 
appointed  had  no  favour,  though  they  did  it  afterwards.  And  upon  any  word  that  fell  from 
them,  either  in  their  extemporary  prayers  or  sermons,  that  shewed  disafiEection  to  the  govern- 
ment, they  were  also  deprived.  All  these  things  were  published  up  and  down  England,  and 
much  aggravated ;  and  raised  the  aversion  that  the  church  had  to  the  presbyterians  so  high, 
that  they  began  to  repent  their  having  granted  a  toleration  to  a  party  that,  where  they  pre- 
vailed, diowed  so  much  fiiry  against  those  of  the  episcopal  persuasion.  So  that  such  of  us 
as  had  laboured  to  excuse  the  change  that  the  king  was  forced  to  consent  to,  and  had  pro- 
mised in  his  name  great  moderation  towards  our  friends  in  that  kingdom,  were  much  out  of 
countenance,  when  we  saw  the  violence  with  which  matters  were  carried  there.  These 
things  concurred  to  give  the  clergy  such  ill  impressions  of  the  king  that  we  had  little  reason 
to  look  for  success  in  a  design  that  was  then  preparing  for  the  convocation,  for  whom  a 
summons  was  issued  out  to  meet  during  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

It  was  told  in  the  history  of  the  former  reign  that  the  clergy  did  then  express  an  inclina- 
tion to  come  to  a  temper  with  relation  to  the  presbyterians,  and  such  other  dissenters  as 
could  be  brought  into  a  comprehension  with  the  church ;  the  bisiiops  had  mentioned  it  in 
their  petition  to  king  James,  for  which  they  were  tried ;  and  his  present  majesty  had  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  an  union  between  the  church  and  the  dissenten,  in  that  declaration  that 
he  brought  over  with  him  ;  but  it  seemed  necessary  to  prepare  and  digest  that  matter  care- 
fully,' before  it  should  be  offered  to  the  convocation.  Things  of  such  a  nature  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  a  large  number  of  men,  but  must  be  prepared  by  a  smaller  number  well 
chosen ;  yet  it  was  thought  a  due  respect  to  the  church  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  So,  by  a  special  commission  imder  the  great  seal,  ten  bishops  and 
twenty  divines  were  empowered  to  meet,  and  prepare  such  alterations  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Canons  as  might  be  fit  to  lay  before  the  convocation.  This  was 
become  necessary,  since  by  the  submission  which  the  deigy  in  convocation  made  to  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  confirmed  in  parliament,  they  bound  themselves  not  to  attempt 
any  new  canons  without  obtaining  the  king's  leave  first,  and  that  under  the  pains  of  a  pre- 
munire.  It  was  looked  on,  therefore,  as  the  properest  way,  to  obtain  the  king^s  leave  to 
have  a  scheme  of  the  whole  matter  put  in  order  by  a  number  of  bishops  and  divines ;  great 
care  was  taken  to  name  these  so  impartially,  that  no  exceptions  coidd  lie  against  any  of 
them ;  they  upon  this  sat  closely  to  it  for  several  weeks ;  they  had  before  them  all  the 
exceptions  that  either  the  purituis  before  the  war,  or  the  nonconformists  since  the  restora- 
tion, had  made  to  any  part  of  the  church  service ;  they  had  also  many  propositions  and 
advices  that  had  been  offered,  at  several  times,  by  many  of  our  bishops  and  divines  upon 
'  those  heads ;  matters  were  well  considered  and  freely  and  calmly  debated ;  and  all  was 
digested  into  an  entire  correction  of  every  thing  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection. 
We  had  some  very  rigid,  as  well  as  some  very  learned,  men  among  ns ;  though  the  most 
rigid  either  never  came  to  our  meetings,  or  they  soon  withdrew  from  us,  declaring  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  every  thing  of  that  nature :  some  telling  us  plainly  that  they  were  against 
all  alterations  whatsoever.  They  thought  too  much  was  already  done  for  the  dissenters  in 
the  toleration  that  was  granted  them ;  but  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  make  that  still 
easier     They  said  further  that  the  altering  the  customs  and  constitution  of  our  church, 
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to  gratify  a  peevish  and  obstinate  party,  was  likely  to  have  no  other  effect  on  them  but  to 
make  them  more  insolent :  as  if  the  church,  by  offering  these  alterations,  seemed  to  confess 
that  she  had  been  hitherto  in  the  wrong.  They  thought  this  attempt  would  divide  us 
among  ouxselves,  and  make  our  people  lose  their  esteem  for  the  liturgy,  if  it  appeared  that 
it  wanted  correction.  They  also  excepted  to  the  manner  of  preparing  matters  by  a  special 
commission,  as  limiting  the  convocation,  and  imposing  upon  it ;  and  to  load  this  with  a  word  of 
an  ill  sound,  they  called  this  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission.  But,  in  answer  to  all  this,  it 
was  said,  that  if  by  a  few  corrections  or  explanations  we  offered  all  just  satisfaction  to  the  chiet 
objections  of  the  dissenters,  we  had  reason  to  hope  that  this  would  bring  over  many  of  them, 
at  least  of  the  people,  if  not  of  the  teachers  among  them  ;  or,  if  the  prejudices  of  education 
wrought  too  strongly  upon  the  present  age,  yet,  if  some  more  sensible  objections  were  put 
out  of  the  ¥ray,  we  might  well  hope  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  next  generation. 
K  these  condescensions  were  made  so  as  to  own,  in  the  wbj  of  offering  them,  that  the  non- 
conformists had  been  in  the  right,  that  might  turn  to  the  reproach  of  the  church  ;  but,  such 
offers  being  made  only  in  regard  to  their  weakness,  the  reproach  fell  on  them :  as  the  honour 
accrued  to  the  church,  who  showed  herself  a  true  mother  by  her  care  to  preserve  her 
children.  It  was  not  offered  that  the  ordinary  posture  of  receiving  the  sacrament  kneeling 
should  be  changed :  that  was  still  to  be  the  received  and  favoured  posture ;  only  such  as 
declared  they  could  not  overcome  their  scruples  in  that  matter  were  to  be  admitted  to  it  in 
another  posture.  Ritual  matters  were  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  and  had  been  always 
declared  to  be  so ;  aU  the  necessity  of  them  arose  only  from  the  authority  in  church  and 
state  that  had  enacted  them.  Therefore  it  was  an  unreasonable  stiffiiess  to  deny  any  abate- 
ment, or  yielding  in  such  matters,  in  order  to  the  healing  the  wounds  of  our  church.  Great 
alterations  had  been  made  in  such  things  in  all  the  ages  of  the  church.  Even  the  church  of 
Rome  was  still  making  some  alterations  in  her  rituals.  And  changes  had  been  made  among 
ourselves,  often  since  tho  reformation,  in  king  Edward's,  queen  Elizabeth's,  king  James's, 
and  king  Charles  the  Second's  reigns.  These  were  always  made  upon  some  great  turn : 
critical  times  being  the  most  proper  for  designs  of  that  kind.  The  toleration  now  granted 
seemed  to  render  it  more  necessary  than  formerly  to  make  the  terms  of  communion  with  the 
church  as  large  as  might  be,  that  so  we  might  draw  over  to  us  the  greater  number  from 
those  who  might  now  leave  us  more  safely ;  and  therefore  we  were  to  use  the  more  care  in 
order  to  gaining  of  them.  And,  as  for  the  manner  of  preparing  these  overtures,  the  king's 
supremacy  signified  little  if  he  could  not  appoint  a  select  number  to  consider  of  such 
matters  as  he  might  think  fit  to  lay  before  the  convocation.  This  did  no  way  break  in 
upon  their  full  freedom  of  debate ;  it  being  free  to  them  to  reject,  as  well  as  to  accept  of, 
the  propositions  that  should  be  offered  to  them.  But  while  men  were  arguing  this  matter 
on  both  sides,  the  party  that  was  now  at  work  for  king  James  took  hold  of  this  occasion  to 
inflame  men's  minds.  It  was  said  the  church  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  presbytery  was 
to  be  set  up :  that  all  this  now  in  debate  was  only  intended  to  divide  and  distract  the 
church,  and  to  render  it  by  that  means  both  weaker  and  more  ridiculous,  while  it  went  off 
from  its  former  grounds  in  offering  such  concessions.  The  universities  took  fire  upon  this, 
and  began  to  declare  against  it,  and  against  all  that  promoted  it,  as  men  that  intended  to 
undermine  the  church.  Severe  reflections  were  cast  on  the  king,  as  being  in  an  interest 
contrary  to  the  church ;  for  the  church  was  as  the  word,  ^ven  out  by  the  Jacobite  party, 
under  which  they  thought  they  might  more  safely  shelter  themselves.  €h:eat  canvassings 
were  every  where  in  the  elections  of  convocation  men ;  a  thing  not  known  in  former  times ; 
so  that  it  was  soon  very  visible  that  we  were  not  in  a  temper  cool  or  calm  enough  to 
encourage  the  further  prosecuting  such  a  design. 

When  the  convocation  was  opened,  the  king  sent  them  a  message  by  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, assuring  them  of  his  constant  favour  and  protection,  and  desiring  them  to  consider 
such  things,  as  by  his  order  should  be  laid  before  them,  with  due  care  and  an  impartial  zeal 
for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  church.  But  the  lower  house  of  convocation  expressed  a  reso- 
lution not  to  enter  into  any  debates  with  relation  to  alterations ;  so  that  they  would  take 
no  notice  of  the  second  part  of  the  king's  message  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  carried 
to  make  a  decent  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  promise  of  protection.     But 
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because  in  the  draught  which  the  bishops  sent  them  they  acknowledged  the  protection  thai 
the  protestant  religion  in  general,  and  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  had  received  firom 
him,  the  lower  house  thought  that  this  imported  their  owning  some  common  union  with  the 
foreign  protestants  ;  so  they  would  not  agree  to  it.  There  was  at  this  time  but  a  small 
number  of  bishops  in  the  upper  house  of  couYocation,  and  they  had  not  their  metropolitaa 
with  them ;  so  ikey  had  not  strength  nor  authority  to  set  things  forward.  Therefore  they 
advised  the  king  to  suffer  the  session  to  be  discontinued.  And  thus,  sedng  they  were  in 
no  disposition  to  enter  upon  business,  they  were  kept  from  doing  mischief  by  prorogations 
for  a  course  of  ten  years.  This  was  in  reality  a  favour  to  them ;  for,  ever  since  the  year 
1662,  the  convocation  had  indeed  continued  to  sit,  but  to  do  no  business ;  so  that  they  were 
kept  at  no  small  charge  in  town  to  do  nothing,  but  only  to  meet  and  read  a  Latin  litany. 
It  was  therefore  an  ease  to  be  freed  from  such  an  attendance  to  no  purpose.  The  ill  recep- 
tion that  the  clergy  gave  the  king's  message  raised  a  great  and  just  outcry  against  them ; 
mnce  all  the  promises  made  in  king  James's  time  were  now  so  entirely  forgotten. 

But  there  was  a  very  happy  direction  of  the  providence  of  God  observed  in  this  matter. 
The  Jacobite  clergy,  who  were  then  under  suspension,  were  designing  to  make  a  schism  in 
the  church,  whensoever  they  should  be  turned  out  and  their  places  ^ould  be  filled  up  by 
others.  They  saw  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  separation  upon  a  private  and  personal 
account,  they  therefore  wished  to  be  furnished  with  more  specious  pretences ;  and,  if  we 
had  made  alterations  in  the  Rubric  and  other  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer,  they  would  have 
pretended  that  they  still  stuck  to  the  ancient  church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
were  altering  it  and  setting  up  ilew  models ;  and,  as  I  do  firmly  believe  that  tiiere  is  a  wise 
providence  that  watches  upon  human  afiairs  and  directs  them,  chiefly  those  that  relate  to 
religion ;  so  I  have  with  great  pleasure  observed  this  in  many  instances  relating  to  the  revo- 
lution. And  upon  this  occasion  I  could  not  but  see  that  the  Jacobites  among  us,  who  wished 
and  hoped  that  we  should  have  made  those  alterations  which  they  reckoned  would  have  been 
of  great  advantage  for  serving  their  ends,  were  the  instruments  of  raising  such  a  clamour 
against  them,  as  prevented  their  being  made.  For  by  all  the  judgments  we  could  afterwards 
make,  if  we  had  carried  a  majority  in  the  convocation  for  alterations,  they  would  have  done 
us  more  hurt  than  good. 

I  now  turn  to  a  more  important,  as  well  as  a  more  troublesome,  scene.  In  winter  a 
session  of  parliament  met  full  of  jealousy  and  ill  humour.  The  iU  conduct  of  affairs  was 
imputed  chiefly  to  the  lord  Halifax ;  so  the  first  attack  was  made  on  him.  The  duke  of 
Bolton  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords  for  a  committee  to  examine  who  had  the  chief 
hand  in  the  severities  and  executions  in  the  end  of  king  CharWs  reign,  and  in  the  quo 
warrantos,  and  the  delivering  up  the  charters;  the  enquiry  lasted  some  weeks,  and  gave 
occasion  to  much  heat ;  but  nothing  appeared  that  could  be  proved,  upon  which  votes  or 
addresses  could  have  been  grounded ;  yet  the  lord  Halifax  having  during  that  time  concurred 
with  the  ministry  in  council,  he  saw  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  now  from  the 
ministers,  and  quit  the  court.  And  soon  after  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  Tories  and  became 
wholly  theirs ;  he  opposed  every  thing  that  looked  &vourably  towards  the  government,  and 
did  upon  all  occasions  serve  the  Jacobites,  and  protect  the  whole  party.  But  the  Whigs 
began  to  lose  much  of  the  king^s  good  opinion  by  the  heat  that  they  showed  in  both  houses 
against  their  enemies,  and  by  the  coldness  that  appeared  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  king  in  his  own  particular.  He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  settled  on  him  for  life.  He  said  he  was  not  a  king  till  that  was 
done,  without  that  the  title  of  a  king  was  only  a  pageant.  And  he  spoke  of  this  with  more 
than  ordinary  vehemence ;  so  that  sometimes  he  said  he  would  not  stay  and  hold  an  empty 
name,  unless  that  was  done ;  he  said  once  to  myself  he  understood  the  good  of  a  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  of  a  kingly  government :  and  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  which  was 
best ;  but  he  was  sure  the  worst  of  all  governments  was  that  of  a  king  without  treasure 
and  without  power.  But  a  jealousy  was  now  infrised  into  many,  that  he  would  grow  arbi- 
trary in  his  government,  if  he  once  had  the  revenue ;  and  would  strain  for  a  high  stretch 
of  prerogative  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  difficulties  and  necessities.  Those  of  the  Whigs  who 
had  lived  some  years  at  Amsterdam,  had  got  together  a  great  many  stories,  that  went  about 
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the  City,  of  his  snlleimess  and  imperious  way  of  dictating ;  the  Scotch,  who  were  now  coihe 
up  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  set  about  many  things  that 
heightened  their  apprehensions.  One  Simpson,  a  Scotch  presbyterian,  was  recommended 
to  the  earl  of  Portland  as  a  man  whom  he  might  trust,  who  would  bring  him  good  intelli- 
gence ;  so  he  was  often  admitted,  and  was  entertained  as  a  good  spy ;  but  he  was  in  a  secret 
confidence  with  one  Nevill  Payne,  the  most  active  and  dexterous  of  all  king  James's  agents, 
who  had  indeed  lost  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man  entirely,  and  yet  had  such  arts  of 
management  that  even  those  who  knew  what  he  was  were  willing  to  employ  him.  Simpson 
and  he  were  in  a  close  league  together,  and  he  discovered  so  much  of  their  most  secret 
intelligence  to  Simpson,  that  he  might  carry  it  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  as  made  him  pass 
for  the  best  spy  the  court  had.  When  he  had  gained  great  credit,  he  made  use  of  it  to 
infuse  into  the  earl  of  Portland  jealousies  of  the  king's  best  friends ;  and  as  the  earl  of  Port- 
land hearkened  too  attentively  to  these,  so  by  other  hands  it  was  conveyed  to  some  of 
them,  that  the  court  was  now  become  jealous  of  them,  aad  was  seeking  evidence  against 
them. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  was  easily  possessed  with  .these  reports,  and  he  and  some  others, 
by  Payne's  management,  fell  a  treating  with  king  James's  party  in  England ;  they  demanded 
an  assurance  for  the  settlement  of  presb3rtery  in  Scotland,  and  to  have  the  chief  posts  of  the 
government  shared  among  them.  Princes  in  exile  are  apt  to  grant  every  thing  that  is  asked 
of  them  :  for  they  know  that  if  they  are  restored  they  will  have  everything  in  their  power ; 
upon  this  they  entered  into  a  close  treaty  for  the  way  of  bringing  all  this  about.  At  first 
they  only  asked  money  for  furnishing  themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition ;  but  after- 
wards they  insisted  on  demanding  three  thousand  men  to  be  sent  over  from  Dunkirk ; 
because,  by  duke  Schomberg's  being  posted  in  Ulster,  their  communication  with  Ireland 
was  cut  off.  In  order  to  the  carrying  on  this  design,  they  reconciled  themselves  to  the  duke 
of  Queensbury,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  episcopal  party ;  and  on  both  sides  it  was  given 
out  that  this  union  of  those  who  were  formerly  such  violent  enemies,  was  only  to  secure  and 
strengthen  their  interest  in  parliament,  the  episcopal  party  pretending,  that  since  the  king 
was  not  able  to  protect  them,  tliey,  who  saw  themselves  marked  out  for  destruction,  were  to 
be  excused  for  joining  with  those  who  could  secure  them.  Simpson  brought  an  account  of 
all  this  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  was  pressed  by  him  to  find  out  witnesses  to  prove  it 
agunst  Montgomery  :  he  carried  this  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the  whole  business  was 
discovered,  and  that  great  rewards  were  ofiered  to  such  as  would  merit  them  by  swearing 
against  them.  With  this  they  alarmed  many  of  their  party,  who  did  not  know  what  was 
at  bottom,  and  thought  that  nothing  was  designed  but  an  opposition  to  lord  Melvill  and 
lord  Stair ;  and  they  were  possessed  with  a  fear  that  a  new  bloody  scene  of  sham  plots  and 
suborned  witnesses  was  to  be  opened.  And  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  they 
were  in  treaty  with  king  James,  that  appeared  to  be  so  little  credible,  that  it  began  to  be 
said  by  some  discontented  men,  what  could  be  expected  from  a  government  that  was  so  soon 
contriving  the  ruin  of  its  best  friends  ?  Some  feared  that  the  king  himself  might  too  easily 
receive  such  reports ;  and  that  the  common  practices  of  ministers,  who  study  to  make  their 
masters  believe  that  all  their  own  enemies  are  likewise  his,  were  likely  to  prevail  in  this 
reign  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  done.  Montgomery  came  to  have  great  credit  with 
some  of  the  whigs  in  England,  particularly  with  the  earl  of  Monmouth  and  the  duke  of 
Bolton ;  and  he  employed  it  all  to  persuade  them  not  to  trust  the  king,  and  to  animate  them 
against  the  earl  of  Portland ;  this  wrought  so  much,  that  many  were  disposed  to  think  they 
could  have  good  terms  from  king  James ;  and  that  he  was  now  so  con^dnced  of  former  errors, 
that  they  might  safely  trust  him.  The  earl  of  Monmouth  let  this  out  to  myself  twice,  but 
in  a  strain  that  looked  like  one  who  was  afraid  of  it,  and  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ; 
but  he  set  forth  the  reasons  for  it  with  great  advantage,  and  those  against  it  very  fjEtintly. 
Matters  were  trusted  to  Montgomery  and  Payne ;  and  Ferguson  was  taken  into  it,  as  a 
man  that  naturally  loved  to  embroil  things.  So  a  design  was  managed,  first  to  alienate  the 
city  of  London  so  entirely  from  the  king,  that  no  loans  might  be  advanced  on  the  money 
bills ;  which,  without  credit  upon  them,  could  not  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were 
given.     It  was  set  about  that  king  James  would  give  a  full  indenmity  for  all  that  was 
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past ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  wonld  separate  himBelf  entirely  from  the  French  interest, 
and  he  contented  with  a  secret  connivance  at  those  of  his  own  religion.  It  was  said  he  was 
weary  of  the  insolence  of  the  French  court,  and  saw  his  error  in  trusting  to  it  so  much  as  he 
had  done.  This  corrupted  party  had  gone  so  far,  that  they  seemed  to  fancy  that  the 
restoring  him  would  he  not  only  safe  hut  happy  to  the  nation.  I  confess  it  was  long  hefore 
I  could  let  myself  think  tliat  the  matter  was  gone  so  far ;  hut  I  was  at  last  convinced  of  it. 

I  received  a  letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  with  a  direction  how  to  answer  it :  the  suh- 
stance  of  it  was,  that  he  could  discover  a  plot  deeply  laid  against  the  king,  if  he  might  be 
assured  not  to  be  made  a  witness,  and  to  have  his  friends,  who  were  in  it,  pardoned.  By 
the  king's  order,  I  promised  the  first ;  but  an  indefinite  promise  of  pardon  was  too  much  to 
ask  ;  he  might,  as  to  that,  trust  to  the  king's  mercy.  Upon  this  he  came  to  me,  and  I 
found  he  was  Montgomer/s  brother.  He  told  me  a  treaty  was  settled  with  king  James, 
articles  were  agreed  on,  and  an  invitation  was  subscribed,  by  the  whole  cabal,  to  king 
James,  to  come  over,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  court  of  France ;  both  because  the  com- 
munication was  easier  and  less  watched  when  it  went  through  Flanders  than  with  Ireland, 
and  to  let  the  court  see  how  strong  a  party  he  had,  and  by  that  means  to  obtain  the  supplies 
and  force  that  was  desired.  He  said  he  saw  the  writing  and  some  hands  to  it ;  but  he  knew 
many  more  were  to  sign  it ;  and  he  undertook  to  put  me  in  a  method  to  seize  on  the  original 
paper.  The  king  could  not  easily  believe  the  matter  had  gone  so  far ;  yet  he  ordered  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  receive  such  advices  as  I  should  bring  him,  and  inmiediately  to  do 
what  was  proper;  so,  a  few  days  after  this,  Montgomery  told  me  one  Williamson  was  tliat 
day  gone  to  Dover  with  the  original  invitation ;  I  found  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  inclined 
enough  to  suspect  Williamson.  He  had  for  some  days  solicited  a  pass  for  Flanders,  and  had 
got  some  persons,  of  whom  it  was  not  proper  to  show  a  suspicion,  to  answer  for  him.  So 
one  was  sent  post  after  him,  with  orders  to  seize  him  in  his  bed,  and  to  take  his  clothes  and 
portmanteau  from  him,  which  were  strictly  examined ;  but  nothing  was  found.  Yet  upon 
the  news  of  this  the  party  was  grievously  affrighted,  but  soon  recovered  themselves ;  the 
true  secret  of  which  was  afterwards  discovered.  Simpson  was,  it  seems,  to  go  over  with 
Williamson ;  but  first  to  ride  to  some  houses  that  were  in  the  way  to  Dover ;  whereas  the 
other  went  directly  in  the  stage-coach.  It  was  thought  safest  for  Simpson  to  carry  these 
papers ;  for  there  were  many  different  invitations,  as  they  would  not  l^st  their  hands  to 
one  common  paper.  Simpson  came  to  the  house  at  Dover,  where  Williamson  was  in  the 
messenger  s  hands ;  thereupon  he  went  away  immediately  to  Deal,  and  hired  a  boat,  and 
got  safe  to  France  with  his  letters.  Montgomery  finding  that  nothing  was  discovejed  by 
the  way  which  he  had  directed  me  to,  upon  that  fancied  he  would  be  despised  by  us,  and 
perhaps  suspected  by  his  own  side,  and  went  over  soon  after  and  turned  papist :  but  I  know 
not  what  became  of  him  afterwards.  The  fear  of  this  discovery  soon  went  off;  Simpson 
came  back  with  large  assurances ;  and  12,00OZ.  were  sent  to  the  Scotch,  who  undertook  to  do 
great  matters.  All  pretended  discoveries  were  laughed  at,  and  looked  on  as  the  fictions  of 
ihe  court ;  and  upon  this  the  city  of  London  was  generally  possessed  with  a  very  ill  opinion 
of  the  king.  The  house  of  commons  granted  the  supplies  that  were  demanded  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  for  the  quota  to  which  the  king  was  obliged  by  his  alliances ;  and  they 
continued  the  gift  of  the  revenue  for  another  year.  But  one  great  error  was  committed  by 
the  court  in  accepting  remote  funds ;  whereby  the  interest  of  the  money  then  advanced  on 
a  fund,  payable  at  the  distance  of  some  years,  did  not  only  eat  up  a  great  deal  of  the  sum, 
but  seemed  so  doubtful,  that  great  premiums  were  to  be  offered  to  those  who  advanced 
money  upon  a  security,  which  was  thought  very  contingent ;  since  few  believed  that  the 
government  would  last  so  long.  So  here  was  a  shew  of  great  supplies,  which  yet  brought 
not  in  the  half  of  what  they  were  estimated  at. 

The  tones  seeing  the  whigs  grow  sullen,  and  that  they  would  make  no  advances  of  money, 
began  to  treat  with  the  court,  and  promised  great  advances,  if  the  parliament  might  be 
dissolved  and  a  new  one  be  summoned.  Those  propositions  came  to  bo  known ;  so  the 
house  of  commons  prepared  a  bill,  by  which  they  hoped  to  have  made  sure  of  all  future 
parliaments :  in  it  they  declared  tliat  corporations  could  not  be  forfeited,  nor  their  charters 
surrendered ;  and  they  enacted,  that  all  mayors  and  recorders  who  had  been  conoenied  \n 
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the  private  delivering  up  of  charters,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  hody,  and  who  had 
done  that  in  a  clandestine  manner  before  the  judgment  that  was  given  against  the  charter 
of  London,  should  be  turned  out  of  all  corporations,  and  be  incapable  of  bearing  office  in 
them  for  six  years.  Tliis  was  opposed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  ft^ry  party ;  for  they  saw  the  carrying  it  was  the  total  ruin  of  their  interest  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  They  said  a  great  deal  against  the  declaratory  part ;  but  whatsoever  might 
be  in  tliat,  they  said,  since  the  thing  had  been  so  universal,  it  seemed  hard  to  punish  it  with 
such  severity ;  it  was  said  that,  by  this  means,  the  party  for  the  church  would  be  disgraced, 
and  that  the  corporations  would  be  cast  into  the  hands  of  dissenters.  And  now  both  parties 
made  their  court  to  the  king :  the  whigs  promised  every  thing  that  he  desired,  if  he  would 
help  them  to  get  this  bill  passed ;  and  the  tories  were  not  wanting  in  their  promises,  if  the 
bill  should  be  stopped  and  the  parliament  dissolved.  The  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  a  great  majority ;  when  it  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  the  first  point  in  debate 
was  upon  the  declaratory  part,  whether  a  corporation  could  be  forfeited  or  surrendered  ? 
Holt  and  two  other  judges  were  for  the  affirmative,  but  all  the  rest  were  for  the  negative. 
No  precedents  for  the  affirmative  were  brought  higher  than  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  which  the  abbe3rs  were  suirendered ;  which  was  at  that  time  so  great  a  point  of 
state,  that  the  authority  of  these  precedents  seemed  not  clear  enough  for  regular  times.  The 
house  was  so  equally  divided,  that  it  went  for  the  bill  only  by  one  voice ;  after  which,  little 
doubt  was  made  of  the  passing  the  act.  But  now  the  appplications  of  the  tories  were  much 
quickened ;  they  made  the  king  all  possible  promises :  and  the  promoters  of  the  bill  saw 
themselves  exposed  to  the  corporations,  which  were  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  bill  so  sensibly, 
that  they  made  as  great  promises  on  their  part.  The  matter  was  now  at  a  critical  issue : 
the  passing  the  bill  put  the  king  and  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs ;  as  the  rejecting 
it,  and  dissolving  the  parliament  upon  it,  was  such  a  trusting  to  the  tones,  and  such  a 
breaking  with  the  whigs,  that  the  king  was  long  in  suspense  what  to  do. 

He  was  once  very  near  a  desperate  resolution  :  he  thought  he  could  not  trust  the  tories, 
and  he  resolved  he  would  not  trust  the  whigs ;  so  he  fancied  the  tories  would  be  true  to  the 
queen,  and  confide  in  her,  though  they  would  not  in  him.  He  therefore  resolved  to  go  over 
to  Holland,  and  leave  the  government  in  the  queen's  hands ;  so  he  called  the  marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  some  few  more,  and  told  them  he  had  a 
convoy  ready,  and  was  resolved  to  leave  all  in  the  queen^s  hands ;  since  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  animosities  of  parties  had 
brought  him :  they  pressed  him  vehemently  to  lay  aside  all  such  desperate  resolutions,  and 
to  comply  with  the  present  necessity.  Much  passion  appeared  among  them :  the  debate  was 
so  warm,  that  many  tears  were  shed ;  in  conclusion,  the  king  resolved  to  change  his  first 
design  into  another  better  resolution  of  going  over  in  person  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Ireland.  This  was  told  me  some  time  after  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  the  queen  knew 
nothing  of  it  till  she  had  it  from  me :  so  reserved  was  the  king  to  her,  even  in  a  matter  that 
concerned  her  so  nearly.  The  king'^s  design  of  going  to  Ireland  came  to  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
parations that  were  ordered ;  but  a  great  party  was  formed  in  both  houses  to  oppose  it. 
Some  did  really  apprehend  the  air  of  Ireland  would  be  fatal  to  so  weak  a  constitution ;  and 
the  Jacobites  had  no  mind  that  king  James  should  be  so  much  pressed  as  he  would  probably 
be  if  the  king  went  against  him  in  person.  It  was  by  concert  proposed  in  both  houses  on 
the  same  day  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  king  against  this  voyage ;  so  the  king,  to  prevent 
that,  came  the  next  day  and  prorogued  the  parliament ;  and  that  was  soon  after  followed 
by  a  dissolution. 

This  session  had  not  raised  all  the  money  that  was  demanded  for  the  following  campaign, 
80  it  was  necessary  to  issue  out  writs  immediately  for  a  new  parliament.  There  was  a  great 
struggle  all  England  over  in  elections ;  but  the  corporation  bill  did  so  highly  provoke  all 
tliose  whom  it  was  to  have  disgraced,  that  the  tories  were  by  far  the  greater  number  in  the 
new  parliament.  One  thing  was  a  part  of  the  bargain  that  the  tories  had  made,  that  the 
lieutenancy  of  London  should  be  changed ;  for,  upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  crown,  he  had 
given  a  commission,  out  of  which  they  were  all  excluded ;  which  was  such  a  mortification 
to  them,  that  they  said  they  could  not  live  in  the  City  with  credit,  unless  some  of  them  were 
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again  Irought  into  that  commission.  The  king  recommended  it  to  the  bishop  of  London,  to 
prepare  a  list  of  those  who  were  known  to  be  churchmen,  but  of  the  more  moderate,  and  of 
such  as  were  liable  to  no  just  exception ;  that  so  the  two  parties  in  the  city  might  be  kept 
in  a  balance.  The  bishop  brought  a  list  of  the  most  violent  tories  in  the  City,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  some  of  the  worst  things  that  passed  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign.  A  com- 
mittee of  council  was  appointed  to  examine  the  list ;  but  it  was  so  named  that  they  approved 
of  it.  Tliis  was  done  to  the  great  grief  of  the  whigs,  who  said  that  the  king  was  now 
putting  himself  in  his  enemies'  hands ;  and  that  the  arms  of  the  City  were  now  put  under  a 
set  of  officers,  who,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  doing  it  witliout  hazard,  would  certainly 
use  them  for  king  James.  This  matter  was  managed  by  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  and 
the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  but  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  much  troubled 
at  the  ill  conduct  of  the  whigs,  but  much  more  at  this  great  change  in  the  king's  government. 
The  elections  of  parliament  went  generally  for  men  who  would  probably  have  declared  for 
king  James,  if  they  could  have  known  how  to  manage  matters  for  him.  Tlie  king  made  a 
change  in  the  ministry  to  give  them  some  satisfaction ;  the  earls  of  Monmouth  and  War- 
rington were  both  dismissed ;  other  lesser  changes  were  made  in  inferior  places ;  so  that 
whig  and  tory  were  now  pretty  equally  mixed ;  and  both  studied  to  court  the  king,  by 
making  advances  upon  the  money  bills. 

The  first  great  debate  arose  in  the  house  of  lords,  upon  a  bill  that  was  brought  in  acknow- 
ledging the  king  and  queen  to  be  their  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  declaring  all  the 
acts  of  the  last  parliament  to  be  good  and  valid.     The  first  part  passed  with  little  contra- 
diction, though  some  excepted  to  the  words  rightful  and  lawfol  as  not  at  all  necessary.    But 
the  second  article  bore  a  long  and  warm  debate.    The  tories  offered  to  enact  that  these 
should  be  all  good  laws  for  the  time  to  come,  but  opposed  the  doing  it  in  the  declaratory 
way.    They  said  it  was  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  constitution  that  no  assembly  should 
be  called  a  parliament,  unless  it  was  called  and  chosen  upon  the  king'^s  writ.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  said,  that  whatsoever  tended  to  the  calling  the  authority  of  that  parliament  in 
question,  tended  likewise  to  the  weakening  of  the  present  government,  and  brought  the 
king's  title  into  question.    A  real  neceseity  upon  such  extraordinary  occasions  must  supersede 
forms  of  law :  otherwise  the  present  government  was  under  the  same  nullity.     Forms  were 
only  rules  for  peaceable  times ;  but,  in  such  a  juncture,  when  all  that  had  a  right  to  come, 
cither  in  person,  or  by  their  representatives,  were  summoned  and  freely  elected ;  and  when, 
by  the  king's  consent,  the  convention  was  turned  to  a  parliament,  the  essentials,  both  with 
relation  to  king  and  people,  were  still  maintained  in  the  constitution  of  that  parliament. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  act  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  this  temper,  declaring  and 
enacting  that  the  acts  of  that  parliament  were,  and  are,  good  and  valid ;  many  lords  pro- 
testing against  it :  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  notwithstanding  his 
great  office  at  court.     It  was  expected  that  great  and  long  debates  should  have  been  made 
in  the  house  of  commons  upon  this  act.     But,  to  the  wonder  of  all  people,  it  passed  in  two 
days  in  that  house,  without  any  debate  or  opposition.    The  truth  was,  the  tories  had  resolved 
to  commit  the  bill ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  some  trifling  exceptions  were  made  to  some  words 
that  might  want  correction ;  for  bills  are  not  committed  unless  some  amendments  are  offered ; 
and,  when  it  was  committed,  it  was  then  resolved  to  oppose  it.     But  one  of  them  discovered 
this  too  early,  for  he  questioned  the  legality  of  the  convention^  since  it  was  not  summoned 
by  writ.     Somers,  then  solicitor  general,  answered  this  with  great  spirit :  he  said,  if  that 
was  not  a  legal  parliament,  they  who  were  then  met,  and  had  taken  the  oaths  enacted  by 
that  parliament,  were  guilty  of  high  treason :  the  laws  repealed  by  it  were  still  in  force,  so 
they  must  presently  return  to  king  James :  all  the  money  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  by 
virtue  of  the  acts  of  that  parliament,  made  every  one  that  was  concerned  in  it  highly 
criminal.     This  he  spoke  with  much  zeal,  and  such  an  ascendant  of  authority,  that  none 
was  prepared  to  answer  it ;  so  the  bill  passed  without  any  more  opposition.    This  was  a 
great  service,  done  in  a  yery  critical  time,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  Somers's 
character. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  sir  John  Trevor,  was  a  bold  and  dexterous  man^ 
and  knew  the  most  effectual  ways  of  recommending  himself  to  every  government.     He  bad 
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been  in  great  &yoiir  in  king  James's  time,  and  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  by  him ;  and, 
if  lord  Jefferies  had  stuck  at  anything,  he  was  looked  on  as  the  man  likeliest  to  have  had 
the  great  seal.  He  now  got  himself  to  be  chosen  speaker,  and  was  made  first  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal.  Being  a  tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,  provided 
he  was  furnished  with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  purchase  some  votes ;  and  by  him 
began  the  practice  of  buying  off  men,  in  which  hitherto  the  king  had  kept  to  stricter  rules  *. 
I  took  the  liberty  once  to  complain  to  the  king  of  this  method.  He  said,  he  hated  it  as 
much  as  any  man  could  do ;  but  he  saw  it  was  not  possible,  considering  the  corruption  of 
the  age,  to  avoid  it,  unless  he  would  endanger  the  whole. 

The  house  of  commons  gave  the  king  the  customs  for  five  years,  which  they  said  made  it 
a  surer  fund  for  borrowing  money  upon,  than  if  they  had  given  it  for  life :  the  one  was  sub- 
ject to  accidents,  but  the  other  was  more  certain.  They  also  continued  the  other  branches 
of  the  revenue  for  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  much  pressed  to  have  it  settled  for 
life ;  but  it  was  taken  up  as  a  general  maxim,  that  a  revenue  for  a  certain  and  short  term 
was  the  best  security  that  the  nation  could  have  for  frequent  parliaments.  The  king  did 
not  like  this.  He  said  to  myself,  why  should  they  entertain  a  jealousy  of  him,  who  camo 
to  save  their  religion  and  liberties,  when  they  trusted  king  James  so  much,  who  intended 
to  destroy  both  ?  I  answered,  they  were  not  jealous  of  him,  but  of  those  who  might  succeed 
him ;  and  if  he  would  accept  of  the  gift  for  a  term  of  years,  and  settle  the  precedent,  he 
would  be  reckoned  the  deliverer  of  succeeding  ages,  as  well  as  of  the  present ;  and  it  was 
certain  that  king  James  would  never  have  run  into  those  counsels  that  ruined  him,  if  he  had 
obtained  the  revenue  only  for  a  short  term ;  which  probably  would  have  been  done,  if 
Aigyle's  and  Monmouth's  invasions  had  not  so  overawed  the  house,  that  it  would  then  have 
looked  like  being  in  a  conspiracy  with  them  to  have  opposed  the  king's  demand.  I  saw 
the  king  was  not  pleased,  though  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  grant  thus  made  him. 
The  commons  granted  a  poll  bill,  with  some  other  supplies,  which  they  thought  would 
answer  all  the  occasions  of  that  year ;  but  as  what  they  gave  did  not  quite  come  up  to  what 
was  demanded,  so  when  the  supply  was  raised,  it  came  far  short  of  what  they  estimated 
it  at.  So  that  there  were  great  deficiencies  to  be  taken  care  of  in  every  session  of  parlia* 
ment,  which  ran  up  every  year,  and  made  a  great  noise,  as  if  the  nation  was  through  mis- 
management running  into  a  great  arrear.  An  act  passed  in  this  session,  putting  the  admi- 
nistration in  the  queen,  during  the  king's  absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  the  orders  which  the  king  sent  should  always  take  place.  In  all  this  debate  the  queen 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter,  nor  of  those  who  had  appeared  for  it,  or  against  it. 

*  Sir  John  Trevor  was  a  oatiTe  of  Denbighshire.     His  of  the  house  oyer  which  he  presided,  he  aetnally  had  to 

mother  was  aunt  to  lord  chancellor  Jeffreys  ;  and  he  is  put  the  question  against  himself,  and  had  to  announce  the 

suspected  to  have  been  more  intimate  with  his  cousin's  gratifying  vote  that  **  Sir  John  Trevor  was  guilty  of  cor- 

wife  than  either  her  husband  or  morality  approved.     Like  rupt  bribery.**     He  never  sat  again  as  speaker ;   yet  he 

Jeflfreya,  his  career  commenced  humbly ;  he  was  clerk  to  was  never  impeached,  which  enabled  some  wit  to  observe 

a  relative,  a  lawyer  in  the  Temple,  and  became  an  adept  of  him,  as  he  squinted  miserably,  that  **  Justice  was  blind* 

in  **  the  knavish  part  of  the  law,**  which  rendered  him  but  Bribery  only  squints.**     Tillotson  and  ho  were  not 

of  singular  service  to  the  gamesters  whose  society  he  fre-  friends ;  meeting  that  prelate  near  the  house  of  lords,  ho 

qaented.     The  two  cousins  appear  to  have  been  equally  audibly  muttered,  **  I  hate  a  fanatic  in  lawn  sleeves."  "  I 

able,  and   equally  corrupt.      Trevor  was  knighted   by  hate  a  knave  in  any  sleeves,**  retorted  the  bishop.  Trevor 

Charles    the    Second  in    1671  >    ^^^  made  solicitor-  was  notoriously  penurious,  of  which  the  following  is  an 

general    and    master    of  the    rolls    on   the  death   of  instance.     One  day,  when  taking  his  wine,  the  footman 

sir  John   Churchill;   and  a  pnvy  councillor  in  1688.  ushered  a  relative  into  the  room.   "You  rascal,"  said 

Jeffreys,  at  length,  appears  to  have  become  jealous  of  Trevor  te  the  servant,  **  how  dare  you  bring  my  cousin 

Trevor*s  distinction ;  but  the  latter  not  only  baffled  his  Roderic  Lloyd,  ■  esq.,    prothonotary   of   North    Wales, 

efforts  to  humble  him,  but  would  probably  have  sup-  marshal  to  baron  Price,  and  so  forth,  end  so  forth,  up  mj 

planted  the  chancellor,  if  James  had  not  abdicated  the  back  stairs 9    Take  my  cousin,  Roderic  Lloyd,  esq., 

throne.      Even  then   Trevor  remained  in  favour ;  the  prothonotary  of  North  Wales,  marshal  to  baron  Price, 

mastership  of  the  roll^  was  indeed  taken  from  him  for  a  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth — take  him  instantly  back  down 

short  time,  but  he  was  continued  speaker  of  the  house  of  my  back  stairs,  and  bring  him  up  my  front  stairs.'^ 

eommons;  and  presided  as  chief  commissioner  of  the  great  Remonstrance  was  vain  ;  but,  whilst  the  grande  entrie 

•eal  nntil  Somers  was  elevated  to  the  chancellorship,  was  being  effected,  Trevor  removed  the  wine  and  glasses. 

The  most  painful  disgrace  that  ever  fell  upon  him  was  for  He  died  at  his  house  in  Clement*8  Lane,  durii^  the  year 

aceepting  1000/.  from  the  city  of  London,  to  patronise  1717 ^York*s  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales ;  North's  Lifo  of 

a  bill  to  satisfy  the  orphanage  debts.     After  sitting  for  six  L.  K.  Guildford ;  Woolrych's  Lifo  of  Jeffreys, 
buors,  and  listening  to  the  vitupoi«tion  of  the  members 
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The  honae  of  oommoos,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  wfaiga,  made  an  addresB  to  the  ling*  tfaaoldiig 
him  for  the  alteratioiia  he  had  made  in  the  lieotenancy  of  London* 

Bnt  the  greatest  dehate  in  this  session  was  oonceining  an  abjoiation  of  king  James :  some  of 
the  tones  were  at  first  for  it,  as  were  all  the  whigs ;  the  dergy  wero  excepted  oat  of  it,  to 
soften  the  opposition  that  might  be  made.  But  stiU  the  main  body  of  the  tones  deckred 
they  would  neyer  take  any  such  oath ;  so  they  opposed  ereiy  step  thai  was  made  in  it,  with 
a  great  copionsness  of  long  and  vehement  arguing.  They  inristed  mudi  on  this,  that  when 
the  government  was  settled,  oaths  were  made  to  be  the  ties  of  the  subject  to  it,  and  that  all 
new  impositions  were  a  breach  made  on  that  which  might  be  called  the  original  contract  of 
the  present  settlement :  thipgs  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  fixed  and  cert^un,  and  not  mutable 
and  endless :  by  the  same  reason  that  the  abjuration  was  now  proposed,  another  oath  might 
be  prepared  every  year ;  and  every  party  that  prevailed  in  pariiament  would  bring  in  some 
discriminating  oath,  or  test,  such  as  could  only  be  taken  by  those  of  their  own  side :  and 
thus  the  largeness  and  equality  of  government  would  be  lost  and  contracted  into  a  faction. 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  said,  that  this  was  only  intended  to  be  a  security  to  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war ;  for  in  such  a  time  it  seemed  necessary,  that  aD  who  were  employed 
by  the  government  should  give  it  all  possible  security :  it  was  apparent  that  the  compre- 
henrive  words  in  the  oaths  of  allegiance  had  given  occasion  to  much  equivocation ;  many 
who  had  taken  them  having  dechued,  which  some  had  done  in  print,  that  they  conndered 
themselves  as  bound  by  the  oaths,  only  while  the  king  continued  in  peaceable  possession, 
but  not  to  assist  or  support  his  titie  if  it  was  attacked  or  shaken :  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  men  in  public  trusts  should  be  brought  under  stricter  ties.  The  abjuration  was  debated 
in  both  houses  at  the  same  time.  I  concurred  with  those  that  were  for  it.  The  whigs 
pressed  the  king  to  set  it  forward :  they  said,  every  one  who  took  it  would  look  on  himself 
as  impardonable,  and  so  would  serve  him  with  the  more  zeal  and  fidelity ;  vriiereas  tiioae 
that  thought  the  right  to  the  crown  was  stiU  in  king  James,  might  perhaps  serve  fiuthfiiUy 
as  long  as  the  government  stood  firm ;  but  as  they  kept  still  measures  with  the  other  side, 
to  whom  they  knew  they  would  be  always  welcome,  so  they  would  never  act  with  that  life 
and  aseal  which  the  present  state  of  afiairs  required.  At  the  same  time,  the  tories  were  as 
earnest  in  pressing  the  king  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  those  debates :  much  time  was 
already  lost  in  them ;  and  it  was  evident  that  much  more  must  be  lost,  if  it  was  intended  to 
carry  it  on ;  since  so  many  branches  of  this  bill,  and  incidents  that  arose  upon  the  subject  of 
it,  would  give  occasion  to  much  heat  and  wrangling :  and  it  was  a  doubt,  whether  it  would 
be  carried,  after  all  the  time  that  must  be  bestowed  on  it,  or  not :  those  who  opposed  it 
would  grow  sullen,  and  oppose  every  thing  else  that  was  moved  for  the  king^s  service :  and, 
if  it  should  be  carried,  it  would  put  the  kmg  again  into  the  hands  of  the  ^igs,  who  would 
immediately  return  to  their  old  practices  against  the  prerogative ;  and  it  would  drive  many 
into  king  James's  party,  who  might  otherwise  stick  firm  to  the  king,  or  at  least  be  neutrals. 
These  reasons  prevailed  with  the  king  to  order  an  intimation  to  be  given  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  he  desired  they  would  let  that  debate  fall,  and  go  to  other  matters  that  were 
more  pressing. 

This  gave  a  new  disgust  to  the  whigs,  but  was  very  acceptable  to  the  tories ;  and  it 
quickened  the  advsmces  of  money  upon  the  funds  that  were  given :  it  had  indeed  a  very  ill 
effect  abroad  :  for  both  friends  and  enemies  looked  on  it  as  a  sign  of  a  great  decline  in  the 
king's  interest  with  his  people :  and  the  king's  interposing  to  stop  further  debates  in  the 
matter,  was  represented  as  an  artifice  only  to  save  the  affront  of  its  being  rejected.  The 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  at  the  head  of  those  who  pressed  the  abjuration  most ;  so,  upon  this 
change  of  counsels,  he  thought  he  could  not  serve  the  king  longer  with  reputation  or  suc- 
cess. He  saw  the  whigs,  by  using  the  king  ill,  were  driving  him  into  the  tories ;  and  ho 
thought  these  would  serve  the  king  with  more  zeal,  if  he  left  his  post.  The  credit  tiiat  the 
marquis  of  Carmarthen  had  gained  was  not  easy  to  him ;  so  he  resolved  to  deliver  up  the 
seals.  I  was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  discovered  this ;  and  he  had  them  in  his  hands 
when  he  told  me  of  it ;  yet  I  prevailed  with  him  not  to  go  that  night :  he  was  in  some  heat. 
I  had  no  mind  that  the  king  should  be  surprised  by  a  tiling  of  that  kind ;  and  I  was  afraid 
that  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  might  have  said  such  things  to  him,  as  should  have  provoked 
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him  too  much :  so  I  sent  the  king  word  of  it.  It  troubled  him  more  than  I  thought  a  thing 
of  that  sort  could  have  done :  he  loved  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  apprehended  that  his 
leaving  his  service  at  this  time  might  alienate  the  whigs  more  entirely  from  him :  for  now 
they  who  thought  him  before  of  too  cold  a  temper,  when  they  saw  how  firm  he  was,  came 
to  consider  and  trust  him  more  than  ever.  The  king  sent  TiUotson,  and  all  those  who  had 
most  credit  with  the  earl,  to  divert  him  firom  his  resolution ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose. 
The  agitation  of  mind  that  this  gave  him  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  almost  cost  him  his 
life.  The  king  pressed  him  to  keep  the  seals  till  his  return  from  Ireland,  though  he  should 
not  act  as  secretary;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on*.  The  debate  for  the  abjuration, 
lasted  longer  in  the  house  of  lords :  it  had  some  variation  from  that  which  was  proposed  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  was  properly  an  oath  of  a  special  fidelity  to  the  king,  in  opposi- 
tion to  king  James :  the  tories  offered,  in  bar  to  this,  a  negative  engagement  against  asdsting 
king  James,  or  any  of  his  instruments,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  with  severe  penalties  on 
such  as  should  refiise  it.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  said,  this  was  only  an  expedient  to 
secure  all  king  James's  party,  whatever  should  happen ;  since  it  left  them  the  entire  merit 
of  being  still  in  his  interests,  and  only  restrained  them  from  putting  any  thing  to  hazard  for 
him.  The  house  was  so  near  an  equality  in  every  division,  that  what  was  gained  in  one 
day  was  lost  in  the  next :  and  by  the  heat  and  length  of  those  debates,  the  session  continued 
till  June.  A  bill  projected  by  the  tories  passed,  relating  to  the  city  of  London,  which  was 
intended  to  change  the  hands  that  then  governed  it :  but  through  the  haste  or  weakness  of 
those  who  drew  it,  the  court  of  aldermen  was  not  comprehended  in  it :  so,  by  this  act,  the 
government  of  the  city  was  fixed  in  their  hands :  and  they  were  generally  whigs.  Many 
discoveries  were  made  of  the  practices  from  St.  Germain's  and  Ireland ;  but  few  were  taken 
up  upon  them :  and  those  were  too  inconsiderable  to  know  more  than  that  many  were  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  a  method  was  projected  for  bringing  men 
together  upon  a  call.  And  indeed  things  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  ill  disposition  towards  a 
fatal  turn. 

The  king  was  making  all  posnble  haste  to  open  the  campaign,  as  soon  as  things  could  be 
ready  for  it,  in  Ireland.  The  day  before  he  set  out  he  called  me  into  his  closet.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  great  weight  upon  his  spirits,  from  the  state  of  his  affiurs,  which  was  then  very 
cloudy.  He  said,  for  his  own  part,  he  trusted  in  God,  and  would  either  go  through  with 
his  business,  or  perish  in  it :  he  only  pitied  the  poor  queen,  repeating  that  twice  with  great 
tenderness,  and  wished  that  those  who  loved  him  would  wait  much  on  her,  and  assist  her : 
he  lamented  much  the  fictions  and  the  heats  that  were  among  us,  and  that  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  instead  of  allaying  them,  did  rather  foment  and  inflame  them :  but  he  was  pleased 
to  make  an  exception  of  myself :  he  said,  the  going  to  a  campaign  was  naturally  no  unplea- 
sant thing  to  him  :  he  was  sure  he  understood  that  better  than  how  to  govern  England :  he 
added,  that  though  he  had  no  doubt  nor  mistrust  of  the  cause  he  went  on,  yet  the  going 
against  king  James,  in  person,  was  hard  upon  him,  since  it  would  be  a  vast  trouble,  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  queen,  if  he  should  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner :  he  desired  my 
prayers,  and  dismissed  me,  very  deeply  affected  with  all  he  had  said. 

I  had  a  particular  occasion  to  know  how  tender  he  was  of  king  Jameses  person,  having 
learned  an  instance  of  it  from  the  first  hand :  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  king,  that  a 
third-rate  ship,  well  manned  by  a  faithful  crew,  and  commanded  by  one  who  had  been  well 
with  king  James,  but  was  rach  a  one  as  the  king  might  trust,  should  sail  to  Dublin,  and 
declare  for  king  James.  The  person  who  told  me  this,  offered  to  be  the  man  that  should 
cany  the  message  to  king  James  (for  he  was  well  known  to  him),  to  invite  him  to  come  on 
board ;  which  he  seemed  to  be  sure  he  would  accept  of;  and,  when  he  was  aboard,  they 
should  sail  away  with  him,  and  land  him  either  in  Spain  or  Italy,  as  the  king  should  desire ; 
and  should  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  give  him,  when  he  should  be  set  ashore.  The 
king  thought  it  was  a  w^  formed  design,  and  likely  enough  to  succeed,  but  would  not 
hearken  to  it.    He  said  he  would  have  no  hand  in  treachery  :  and  king  James  would  cer- 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  reason  of  the  earl  of  Shrews-  him  retain  office,  he  sent  the  seals  to  the  king  by  the 
bfUTy*»  resignation  was  tho  disapproval  of  the  bill  for  hands  of  lord  Portland,  June  3,  1690. — Cox'b  Shrews- 
abjiuing  the  Stulurts.     No  penuaiions  availing  to  make     burj  Correspondence. 
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tainly  cany  some  of  his  guards  and  of  his  court  aboard  with  him :  and  probably  they  would 
make  some  opposition :  and  in  the  struggle  some  accident  might  happen  to  king  Jameses 
person ;  in  which  he  would  have  no  hand.  I  acquainted  the  queen  with  this :  and  I  saw 
in  her  a  great  tenderness  for  her  father's  person :  and  she  was  much  touched  with  the  answer 
the  king  had  made. 

He  had  a  quick  passage  to  Ireland,  where  matters  had  been  kept  in  the  state  they  were 
in  all  this  winter :  Charlemont  was  reduced,  which  was  the  only  place  in  Ulster  that  was 
then  left  in  king  James's  hands.  The  king  had  a  great  army;  there  were  about  thirty-six 
thousand  men,  all  in  good  plight,  full  of  heart  and  zeal.  He  lost  no  time,  but  ad-vanoed  in 
six  days  from  Bel&st»  where  he  landed,  to  the  river  of  603010,  near  Drogheda.  King  James 
had  abandoned  the  passes  between  Newry  and  Dundalk,  which  are  so  strait  for  some  miles, 
that  it  had  been  easy  to  have  disputed  every  inch  of  ground.  King  James  and  his  court 
were  so  much  lifted  up  with  the  news  of  the  debates  in  parliament,  and  of  the  distractions  of 
the  city  of  London,  that  they  flattered  themselves  with  &lse  hopes  that  the  king  durst  not 
leave  England,  nor  venture  over  to  Ireland.  He  had  been  six  days  come  before  king  James 
knew  an3rthing  of  it.  Upon  that,  he  immediately  passed  the  603010,  and  lay  on  the  south 
side  of  it.  His  army  consisted  of  twenty-six  thousand  men ;  his  horse  were  good ;  and  he 
had  five  thousand  French  foot,  for  whom  he  had  sent  over  in  exchange  five  thousand  Irish 
foot.  He  held  some  councils  of  war  to  consider  what  was  fit  to  be  done ;  whether  he  should 
make  a  stand  there,  and  put  all  to  the  decision  of  a  battle ;  or,  if  he  should  march  off  and 
abandon  that  river,  and,  by  consequence,  all  the  country  on  to  Dublin. 

All  his  officers,  both  French  and  Irish,  who  disagreed  almost  in  all  their  advices,  yet 
agreed  in  this,  that  though  they  had  there  a  very  advantageous  post  to  maintain,  yet  their 
army  being  so  much  inferior,  both  in  number  and  in  every  thing  else,  they  would  put  too 
much  to  hazard,  if  they  should  venture  on  a  battle.  They  therefore  proposed  the  strength- 
ening their  garrisons,  and  marching  off  to  the  Shannon  with  the  horse  and  a  small  body  of 
foot,  till  they  should  see  how  matters  went  at  sea ;  for  the  French  king  had  sent  them 
assurances  that  he  would  not  only  set  out  a  great  fleet,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  squadron  that 
lay  in  the  Irish  seas,  to  guard  the  transport  fleet  and  to  secure  the  king^s  passage  over, 
should  sail  into  the  channel  to  join  our  grand  fleet,  he  would  then  send  into  the  Irish  seas  a 
fleet  of  small  frigates  and  privateers,  to  destroy  the  king's  transports.  This  would  have  been 
fatal,  if  it  had  taken  effect :  and  the  executing  of  it  seemed  easy  and  certain.  It  would 
have  shut  up  the  king  within  Ireland,  till  a  new  transport  fleet  could  have  been  brought 
thither,  which  would  have  been  the  work  of  some  months :  so  that  England  might  have 
been  lost  before  he  could  have  passed  the  seas  with  his  army.  And  the  destruction  of  his 
transports  must  have  ruined  his  army ;  for  his  stores,  both  of  bread  and  ammunition,  were 
still  on  board ;  and  they  sailed  along  the  coast  as  he  advanced  on  his  march ;  nor  was  there 
in  all  that  coast  a  safe  port  to  cover  and  secure  them.  The  king  indeed  reckoned  that  by 
the  time  the  squadron,  which  lay  in  the  Irish  seas,  should  be  able  to  join  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
they  would  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  chops  of  the  channel,  where  they  would  guard  both 
England  and  Ireland :  but  things  went  far  otherwise. 

The  queen  was  now  in  the  administration.  It  was  a  new  scene  to  her :  she  had  for  above 
nxteen  months  made  so  little  figure  in  business,  that  those,  who  imagined  that  every  woman 
of  sense  loved  to  be  meddling,  concluded  that  she  had  a  small  proportion  of  it,  because  she 
lived  so  abstracted  from  all  affiurs.  Her  behaviour  was  indeed  very  exemplary :  she  was 
exactly  regular  both  in  her  public  and  private  devotions :  she  was  much  in  her  closet,  and 
read  a  great  deal :  she  was  often  busy  at  work,  and  seemed  to  employ  her  time  and  thoughts 
in  any  thing,  rather  than  matters  of  state :  her  conversation  was  lively  and  obliging :  every 
thing  in  her  was  easy  and  natural :  she  was  angular  in  great  charities  to  tho  poor ;  of  whom, 
as  there  are  always  great  numbers  about  courts,  so  the  crowds  of  persons  of  quality  that  had 
fled  over  from  Ireland  drew  from  her  liberal  supplies :  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  public 
If  the  king  talked  with  her  of  affairs,  it  was  in  so  private  a  way,  that  few  seemed  to  believe 
it.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  told  me  that  the  king  had  upon  many  occasions  said  to  him, 
that  though  he  could  not  hit  on  the  right  way  of  pleasing  EIngland,  he  was  confident  she 
would;  and  that  we  should  all  be  very  happy  under  her.     The  king  named  a  cabinet 
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conncil  of  eight  penonis  on  whose  advice  she  was  chiefly  to  rely :  four  of  them  were  tories 
and  four  were  whigs ;  yet  the  marqiiis  of  Caermartheii  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  being  of 
the  first  sort,  who  took  most  upon  them  and  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  credit,  the  whigs 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  nomination.  The  queen  balanced  all  things  with  an  extraordi- 
nary temper;  and  became  universally  beloved  and  admired  by  all  about  her. 

Our  concerns  at  sea  were  then  the  chief  thing  to  be  looked  to :  an  unhappy  compliment  of 
sending  a  fleet  to  convoy  a  queen  to  Spain  proved  ahnost  &tal  to  us.  lliey  were  so  long 
delayed  by  contrary  winds,  that  a  design  of  blocking  up  Toulon  was  lost  by  it.  The  great 
ships  that  lay  there  had  got  out  before  our  fleet  could  reach  the  place.  Our  squadron 
returned  back,  and  went  into  Plymouth  to  refit  there ;  and  it  was  joined  by  that  which 
came  from  the  Irish  seas.  These  two  squadrons  consisted  of  above  thirty  ships  of  the  line. 
The  earl  of  Torrington,  that  had  the  chief  command,  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  did  not 
make  the  haste  that  was  necessaiy  to  go  about  and  join  them ;  nor  did  the  Dutch  fleet  come 
over  so  soon  as  was  promised ;  so  that  our  main  fleet  lay  long  at  Spithead.  The  Ftench 
understood  that  our  fleets  lay  thus  divided,  and  saw  the  advantage  of  getting  between  them : 
so  they  came  into  the  channel  with  so  fair  a  wind,  that  they  were  near  the  Isle  of  Wight 
before  our  fleet  had  any  advice  of  their  being  within  the  channel.  The  earl  of  Torrington 
had  no  advice-boats  out  to  bring  him  news ;  and  though  notice  thereof  was  sent  post  over-land 
as  soon  as  the  French  came  within  the  channel,  yet  their  fleet  sailed  as  fiist  as  the  post  could 
ride ;  but  then  the  wind  turned  upon  them,  otherwise  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
surprised  us.  But  after  this  first  advantage,  the  winds  were  alwa3rB  contnury  to  them  and 
favourable  to  us.  So  that  the  French  officers  in  Ireland  had  reason  to  look  for  that  fleet  of 
smaller  vessels,  which  was  promised  to  be  sent  to  destroy  the  king^s  transport  ships.  And 
for  these  reasons  all  king  James's  officers  were  against  bringing  the  war  to  so  speedy  a 
decision. 

In  opposition  to  all  their  opinions,  king  James  himself  was  podtive  that  they  must  stay 
and  defend  the  Boyne :  if  they  marched  off  and  abandoned  Dublin,  they  would  so  lose  their 
reputation,  that  the  people  would  leave  them  and  capitulate ;  it  would  also  dispirit  all  their 
friends  in  Elngland :  therefore  he  resolved  to  maintain  the  poet  he  was  in,  and  seemed  not  a 
little  pleased  to  think  that  he  should  have  one  fair  battle  for  his  crown.  He  spoke  of  this 
with  so  much  seeming  pleasure,  that  many  about  him  apprehended  that  he  was  weary  of 
the  struggle,  and  even  of  life,  and  longed  to  see  an  end  of  it  at  any  rate :  and  they  were 
afraid  that  he  would  play  the  hero  a  Httiie  too  much.  He  had  all  the  advantages  he  could 
desire :  the  river  was  deep,  and  rose  veiy  high  with  the  tide :  there  was  a  morass  to  be 
passed  after  the  passing  the  river,  and  then  a  rising  ground. 

On  the  last  of  June,  the  king  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  as  he  was  riding  along, 
and  making  a  long  stop  in  one  place  to  observe  the  grounds,  the  enemy  did  not  lose  their 
opportunity,  but  brought  down  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  with  the  first  firing,  a  ball  passed 
along  the  king's  shoulder,  tore  off  some  of  his  clothes  and  about  a  hand-breadth  of  the  skin, 
out  of  which  about  a  spoonful  of  blood  came ;  and  that  was  all  the  harm  it  did  him.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  how  much  terror  this  struck  into  all  that  were  about  him ;  he  himself 
said  it  was  nothing ;  yet  he  was  prevailed  on  to  alight  till  it  was  washed  and  a  plaister  put 
upon  it ;  and  immediately  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  rode  about  all  the  posts  of  his 
army.  It  was  indeed  necessary  to  show  himself  everywhere,  to  take  off  the  apprehensions 
with  which  such  an  unusual  accident  filled  his  soldiers.  He  continued  that  day  nineteen 
hours  on  horseback ;  but,  upon  his  first  alighting  from  his  horse,  a  deserter  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  with  the  news,  which  was  carried  quickly  into  France,  where  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  could  not  outlive  such  a  wound ;  so  it  ran  over  that  kingdom  that  he  was 
dead.  And  upon  it  there  were  more  public  rejoicings  than  had  been  usual  upon  tlieir 
greatest  victories ;  which  gave  that  court  afterwards  a  vast  confusion,  when  they  knew  that 
he  was  still  alive ;  and  saw  that  they  had  raised  in  their  own  people  a  high  opinion  of  him 
by  this  inhuman  joy,  when  they  believed  him  dead. 

But  to  return  to  the  action  of  the  Bo3me.  The  king  sent  a  great  body  of  cavalry  to  pass 
the  river  higher,  while  ho  resolved  to  pass  it  in  the  face  of  tiie  enemy ;  and  the  duke  of 
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Sehombeig  was  to  paas  it  in  a  third  phoe,  a  litde  below  him.     I  will  not  enter  into  the 
parttcohus  of  that  day^s  action,  bat  leaTe  that  to  military  men*. 

It  was  a  complete  victoiy;  and  thoee  who  were  the  least  disposed  to  flattery;  said,  it  was 
almost  wholly  doe  to  the  kin^s  coorage  and  conduct ;  and,  though  he  was  a  little  stiff  by 
reason  of  his  wound,  yet  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  horse  in  the  morass,  and  to  go  through  it 
on  foot :  but  he  came  up  in  time  to  ride  ahnost  into  every  body  of  his  anny :  he  charged  in 
many  different  places,  and  nothing  stood  before  him.  The  Irish  horse  made  some  resistance, 
but  the  foot  threw  down  their  ams,  and  ran  away.  The  most  amazing  circumstance  was, 
that  king  James  stayed  all  the  while  with  his  guards,  at  a  safe  distance,  and  never  came 
into  the  places  of  danger  or  of  action ;  and,  when  he  saw  his  army  was  every  where  giving 
ground,  was  the  first  that  ran  for  it,  and  reached  Dublin  before  the  action  was  quite  over ; 
for  it  was  dark  before  the  king  forsook  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish.  His  horse  and  dragoons 
were  eo  weary,  with  the  iatigue  of  a  long  action  in  a  hot  day,  that  they  could  not  pursue 
fiir ;  nor  was  their  camp  furnished  with  necessary  refreshments  till  next  morning ;  for  the 
king  had  marched  faster  than  the  waggons  could  possibly  follow.  The  army  of  the  Irish 
were  so  entirely  forsaken  by  their  officers,  that  the  king  thought  they  would  have  dispersed 
themselves,  and  submitted ;  and  that  the  following  them  would  have  been  a  mere  butcheiy, 
which  was  a  thing  he  had  always  abhorred.  The  only  allay  to  this  victory  was  the  loss  of 
the  duke  of  Schomberg ;  he  passed  the  river  in  his  station,  and  was  driving  the  Irish  before 
him,  when  a  party  of  desperate  men  set  upon  him,  as  he  was  riding  very  carelessly,  with  a 
small  number  about  him.  They  charged,  and  in  the  disorder  of  that  action  he  was  shot ; 
but  it  could  not  be  known  by  whom ;  for  most  of  all  the  party  vras  cut  off.  Thus  that  great 
man,  like  another  Epaminondas,  feU  on  the  day  in  which  his  aide  triumphed  f. 

King  James  came  to  Dublin,  under  a  very  indecent  consternation :  he  said  all  was  lost ; 
he  had  an  army  in  England  that  could  have  fought,  but  would  not ;  and  now  he  had  an 
urmy  that  would  have  fought,  but  could  not.  This  was  not  very  gratefully,  nor  decently 
spoken  by  him,  who  was  among  the  first  that  fled.  Next  morning  he  left  Dublin  :  he  said, 
too  much  blood  had  been  already  shed  ;  it  seemed  God  was  with  their  enemies ;  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  a  merciful  man ;  so  he  ordered  those  he  left  behind  him  to  set  the  prisoners 
at  liberty,  and  to  submit  to  the  prince :  he  rode  that  day  from  Dublin  to  Duncannon  Fort ; 
but,  though  the  place  was  considerably  strong,  he  would  not  trust  to  tliat,  but  lay  aboard  a 
French  ship  that  anchored  there,  and  had  been  provided,  by  his  own  special  directions  to 
sir  Patrick  Trant.  His  courage  sunk  with  his  afiairs  to  a  degree  that  amazed  those  who 
had  known  the  former  parts  of  his  life.  The  Irish  army  was  forsaken  by  their  officers  for 
two  days ;  if  there  had  been  a  hot  pursuit,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  king  thought  his  first  care  ought  to  be  to  secure  Dublin  ;  and  king  James's  officers, 
as  tliey  abandoned  it,  went  back  to  the  army,  only  in  hopes  of  a  good  capitulation.  Dublin 
was  thus  forsaken,  and  no  harm  done,  which  was  much  i^prehended ;  but  the  fear  the  Irish 
were  in  was  such,  that  they  durst  not  venture  on  any  thing  which  must  have  drawn 
severe  revenges  after  it.  So  the  protestants  there,  being  now  the  masters,  they  declared 
for  the  king.     Drogheda  did  also  capitulate. 

But,  to  balance  this  great  success,  the  king  had,  the  very  day  after  the  battle  at  the  Boyne, 
the  news  of  a  battle  fought  in  Flanders,  between  prince  Waldeck  and  the  marshal  Luxem- 
bourg, in  which  the  former  was  defeated.  The  cavalry  did  at  the  first  charge  run,  but  the 
foot  made  an  amazing  stand.  The  French  had  the  honour  of  a  victory,  and  took  many 
prisoners,  with  the  artillery ;  yet  the  stand  the  infantry  made  was  such,  that  they  lost  more 
than  they  got  by  the  day ;  nor  were  they  able  to  draw  any  advantage  firom  it.  This  was  the 
battle  of  Fleurus,  that,  in  the  consequence  of  it,  proved  the  means  of  preserring  England. 

**  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  on  the  Ut  of  William  the  Second.  Becoming  unpopular  with  the  Dutch, 

•'uly.  on  the  death  of  this  prince,  he  entered  into  the  temoe  of 

f  Frederic  Scbombeiig,  Auke  of  Schembeig,  marqnii  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  whose  army  ho  senred  with 

Harwich,  earl  of  Brentford,  &c.,  was  bom  in  1608.     His  entire  derotion.  At  this  period  he  is  first  mentioned  in  this 

&tber  was  count  Schomberg ;  his  mother  a  daughter  of  work,  and  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  life  liaTte 

lord  Dudley.    A  German  and  a  calTinlst,  he  sought  em.  been  noticed. — Birch's  Ldves. 
ployment  as  a  military  adventurer  in  HoUaod,  oader 
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On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  two  fleete  came  to  a  great  engagement  at 
sea.  The  squadron  that  lay  at  Plymouth  oould  not  come  up  to  join  the  great  fleet,  the  wind 
being  contrary ;  so  it  was  under  debate,  what  was  fittest  to  be  done :  the  earl  of  Torrington 
thought  he  was  not  strong  enough,  and  advised  his  coming  in,  till  some  more  ships,  that 
were  fitting  out,  should  be  ready ;  some  began  to  call  his  courage  in  question,  and  imputed 
this  to  fear ;  they  thought  this  would  too  much  exalt  our  enemies,  and  discourage  our  allies, 
if  we  left  the  French  to  triumph  at  sea,  and  to  be  the  masters  of  our  coast  and  trade ;  for  our 
merchants'  richest  ships  were  coming  home ;  so  that  the  leaving  them  in  such  a  superiority 
would  be  both  very  unbecoming,  and  very  mischievous  to  us.  The  queen  ordered  Russel  to 
advise,  both  with  the  navy  board,  and  witii  all  that  understood  sea  affiurs ;  and,  upon  a  view 
of  the  strength  of  both  fleets,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  though  the  French  were  superior 
in  number,  yet  our  fleet  was  so  equal  in  strength  to  them,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  send 
orders  to  our  admiral  to  venture  on  an  engagement ;  yet  the  orders  were  not  so  positive,  but 
that  a  great  deal  was  left  to  a  council  of  war.  The  two  fleets  engaged  near  Beachy,  in  Sussex ; 
the  Dutch  led  the  van ;  and,  to  shew  theix  courage,  they  advanced  too  for  out  of  the  line, 
and  fought,  in  the  beginning,  with  some  advantage,  the  French  flying  before  them ;  and 
our  blue  squadron  engaged  bravely ;  but  the  earl  of  Torrington  kept  in  his  line,  and  con- 
tiuued  to  fight  at  a  distance :  the  French,  seeing  the  Dutch  came  out  so  far  before  the  line, 
fell  on  them  furiously,  both  in  front  and  flank,  which  the  eail  of  Torrington  neglected  for 
some  time ;  and,  when  he  endeavoured  to  come  a  little  nearer,  the  calm  was  such,  that  ho 
could  not  come  up.  The  Dutch  suffered  much,  and  their  whole  fleet  had  perished,  if  their 
admiral,  Calembourg,  had  not  ordered  them  to  drop  their  anchors,  while  their  sails  were  all 
up :  this  was  not  observed  by  the  French ;  so  they  were  carried  by  the  tide,  while  the 
others  lay  still ;  and  thus  in  a  few  minutes  the  Dutch  were  out  of  danger.  They  lost  many 
men,  and  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  which  had  suffered  the  most,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  It  was  now  necessary  to  order  the  fleet  to  come  in  with  all  possible 
haste :  both  the  Dutch  and  the  blue  squadron  complained  much  of  the  earl  of  Torrington  ; 
and  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  if  the  whole  fleet  had  come  up  to  a  dose  fight,  we  must 
have  beat  the  French :  and,  considering  how  far  they  were  from  Brest,  and  that  our  squadron 
at  Plymouth  lay  between  them  and  home,  a  victory  might  have  had  great  consequences. 
Our  fleet  was  now  in  a  bad  condition,  and  broken  into  fiwtions ;  and  if  tibe  French  had  not 
lost  the  night's  tide,  but  had  followed  us  dose,  they  might  have  destroyed  many  of  our  ships. 
Both  the  admirals  were  almost  equally  blamed ;  ours  for  not  fighting,  and  ihe  French  for 
not  pursuing  his  victory. 

Our  fleet  came  in  safe ;  and  all  possible  diligence  was  used  in  refitting  it ;  the  earl  of  Tor- 
rington was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  three  of  our  best  sea  officers  had  the  joint  command  of 
the  fleet ;  but  it  was  a  month  before  they  could  set  out ;  and,  in  all  that  time,  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  our  coasts  were  open  to  them.  If  they  had  followed  the  first 
consternation,  and  had  fallen  to  the  burning  our  sea  towns,  they  might  have  done  us  much 
mischief,  and  put  our  affairs  in  great  disorder ;  for  we  had  not  above  seven  thousand  men 
then  in  England.  The  militia  was  raised,  and  suspected  persons  were  put  in  prison ;  in  this 
melancholy  conjuncture,  though  the  harvest  drew  on,  so  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  people 
to  be  long  absent  from  their  labour,  yet  the  nation  expressed  more  zeal  and  affection  to  the 
government  than  was  expected.  And  the  Jacobites,  all  England  over,  kept  out  of  the  way, 
and  were  afnud  of  being  fallen  upon  by  the  rabble.  We  had  no  great  losses  at  sea ;  for 
most  of  our  merchantmen  came  safe  into  Plymouth ;  the  French  stood  over,  for  some  time, 
to  their  own  coast ;  and  we  had  many  false  alarms  of  their  shipping  troops,  in  order  to  a 
descent.  But  they  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  battle  at  Fleurus,  and  the  Dutch  used  such 
diligence  in  putting  their  army  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  agiun,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  bringing  his  troops  to  act  in  conjunction  vrith  theirs,  gave  the  French  so  much 
work,  that  they  were  forced,  for  all  their  victory,  to  lie  upon  the  defensive,  and  were  not  able 
to  spare  so  many  men  as  were  necessary  for  an  invasion.  The  Dutch  did  indeed  send  posi- 
tive orders  to  prince  Waldeck,  not  to  haxard  another  engagement  till  the  fleet  should  be 
again  at  sea :  this  restrained  the  elector,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  was  much 
superior  to  Luxembourg;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Dutch  superseded  those  orders,  the 
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elector  did  not  think  fit  to  hazard  his  army.  Such  is  the  &te  of  confederate  armies^  when 
they  are  under  a  different  direction ;  that,  when  the  one  is  willing,  or  at  least  seems  to  he  so, 
the  other  stands  off.  The  French  riding  so  long,  so  quietly  in  our  seas,  was  far  from  what 
might  have  heen  expected,  after  such  an  advantage :  we  understood  afterwards,  that  they 
were  still  waiting,  when  the  Jacobites  should,  according  to  their  promises,  have  begun  a 
rising  in  England ;  but  they  excused  their  fiuling  in  that,  because  their  leaders  were  generally 
clapped  up. 

That  party  began  to  boast,  all  England  over,  that  it  was  viable  that  the  French  meant  no 
harm  to  the  nation,  but  only  to  bring  back  king  James ;  sinoe  now,  though  our  coasts  lay 
open  to  them,  they  did  us  no  harm.  And  this  might  have  nmde  some  impression,  if  the 
French  had  not  effectually  refuted  it.  Their  fleet  lay  for  some  days  in  Torbay;  their 
equipages  were  weakened ;  and  by  a  vessel  that  carried  a  packet  from  Tourville  to  tiie  court 
of  France,  which  was  taken,  it  appeared  that  they  were  then  in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  if 
our  fleet  (which  upon  this  was  hastened  out  all  that  was  possible)  could  have  overtaken 
them,  we  should  have  got  a  great  victory  very  cheap.  But  before  tiiey  sailed,  they  made  a 
descent  on  a  miserable  village,  called  Teignmouth,  that  happened  to  belong  to  a  papist : 
they  burnt  it,  and  a  few  fisher-boats  that  belonged  to  it ;  but  the  inhabitants  got  away ; 
and,  as  a  body  of  militia  was  marching  thither,  the  French  made  great  haste  back  to  their 
ships.  The  French  published  this  in  their  gazettes,  with  much  pomp,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
great  trading  town,  that  had  many  ships,  with  some  men  of  war  in  port.  This  both  ren- 
dered them  ridiculous,  and  served  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  nation  a^dnst  them ;  for  every 
town  on  the  coast  saw  what  they  must  expect  if  the  French  should  prevaiL 

In  all  this  time  of  fear  and  disorder,  ^e  queen  shewed  an  extraordinary  firmness ;  for 
though  she  was  full  of  dismal  thoughts,  yet  she  put  on  her  ordinary  cheerfiilness  when  she 
appeared  in  public,  and  shewed  no  indecent  concern ;  I  saw  her  all  that  while  once  a  week, 
for  I  sta3red  that  summer  at  Windsor :  her  behaviour  was,  in  all  respects,  heroical ;  she 
apprehended  the  greatness  of  our  danger ;  but  she  committed  herself  to  God,  and  was 
resolved  to  expose  herself,  if  occasion  should  require  it :  for  she  told  me,  she  would  give  me 
leave  to  wait  on  her  if  she  was  forced  to  make  a  campaign  in  England,  while  the  king  was 
in  Ireland. 

Whilst  the  misfortunes  in  Flanders,  and  at  sea,  were  putting  us  in  no  small  agitation,  the 
news  first  of  the  king^s  preservation  from  the  cannon  ball,  and  then  of  the  victory,  gained 
the  day  after,  put  another  hce  on  our  aflfJEors :  the  earl  of  Nottingham  told  me,  that  when 
he  carried  the  news  to  tlie  queen,  and  acquainted  her  in  a  few  words  that  the  king  was  well, 
that  he  had  gained  an  entire  victory,  and  that  the  late  king  had  escaped ;  he  olNserved  her 
looks,  and  found  that  the  last  article  made  her  joy  complete,  which  seemed  in  some  suspense, 
till  she  understood  that.  The  queen  and  councnl  upon  this  sent  to  the  king,  pressing  him 
to  come  over  with  all  possible  haste ;  since,  as  England  was  of  more  importance,  so  the 
state  of  affairs  required  his  presence  here :  for  it  was  hoped  the  reduction  of  Ireland  would 
be  now  easily  brought  about.  The  king,  as  he  received  the  news  of  tlie  battle  of  Fleurus, 
the  day  after  the  victory  at  the  Boyne ;  so  on  the  day  in  which  he  entered  Dublin,  he  had 
the  news  of  the  misfortune  at  sea,  to  temper  the  joy,  that  his  own  successes  might  give  him : 
he  had  taken  all  the  earl  of  Tyrconners  papers  in  the  camp ;  and  he  found  all  king  James's 
papers  left  behind  him  in  Dublin ;  by  these  he  understood  the  design  the  French  had  of 
burning  his  transport  fleet,  which  was  therefore  first  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  sinoe  the 
French  were  now  masters  at  sea,  he  saw  nothing  that  could  hinder  the  execution  of  that 
design. 

Among  the  earl  of  Tyroonners  papers  there  was  one  letter  written  to  queen  Mary  at 
St.  Germain's,  the  night  before  the  batUe ;  but  it  was  not  sent.  In  it,  he  said,  he  looked  on 
all  as  lost,  and  ended  it  thus :  ^^  I  have  now  no  hope  in  any  thing  but  in  Jones's  business." 
The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  told  me  that  some  weeks  before  the  king  went  to  Ireland,  he 
had  received  an  advertisement,  that  one  luuned  Jones,  an  Irishman,  who  had  served  so  long 
in  Franco  and  Holland,  that  he  spoke  both  languages  well,  was  to  be  sent  over  to  murder 
the  king.  And  sir  Robert  Southwell  told  me,  that  he,  as  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  had 
looked  into  aU  Tyrconnel's  papers,  and  the  copies  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  queen  Mary, 
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which  he  had  still  in  his  possession ;  and  he  gave  me  the  copies  of  two  of  thein.  In  one  of 
these  he  writes,  that  Jones  was  come ;  that  his  proposition  wbb  more  probahle,  and  likelier 
to  succeed  than  any  yet  made :  his  demands  were  high,  but  he  added,  ^'  if  any  thing  can 
be  high  for  such  a  service."  In  another  he  writes,  that  Jones  had  been  with  the  king,  who 
did  not  like  the  thing  at  first ;  but  he  added,  we  have  now  to  satisfy  him  both  in  con- 
science and  honour,  that  every  thing  is  done  that  Jones  desires.  Southwell  further  told  me, 
that  Deagle,  the  attorney-general,  had  furnished  him  with  money,  and  a  poniard  of  a  par- 
ticular composition ;  and  that  they  sought  long  for  a  bible,  bound  without  a  common  prayer 
book,  which  he  was  to  carry  in  his  pocket,  that  so  he  might  pass,  if  seized  on,  for  a  dissenter. 
Some  persons  of  great  quality  waited  on  him  to  the  boat  that  was  to  carry  him  over ;  he 
was  for  some  time  delayed  in  Dublin ;  and  the  king  had  passed  over  to  Ireland  before  he 
could  reach  him  :  we  could  never  hear  of  him  more ;  so  it  is  likely  he  went  away  with  his 
money.  A  paper  was  drawn  of  all  this  matter,  and  designed  to  be  published ;  but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  the  king  and  queen  had  that  tenderness  for  king  James,  that  they  stopped 
the  publishing  to  the  world  so  sliameful  a  practice.  The  king  said,  upon  this,  to  myself, 
that  Grod  had  preserved  him  out  of  many  dangers,  and  he  trusted  he  would  still  preserve 
him  ;  he  was  sure  he  was  not  capable  of  retaliating  in  that  way.  The  escape  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  that  touched  him,  was  so  signal,  that  it  swallowed  up  lesser  ones :  yet,  in  the  battle 
at  the  Boyne,  a  musket-ball  struck  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and  recoiling,  killed  a  horse  near 
him ;  and  one  of  his  own  men,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy,  came  up  to  shoot  him ;  but  he 
gently  put  by  his  pistol,  and  only  said,  ''  Do  not  you  know  your  friends  ?" 

At  Dublin  he  published  a  proclamation  of  grace,  offering  to  all  the  inferior  sort  of  the 
Irish,  their  lives  and  personal  estates,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the  real  estates  of  the 
better  sort  to  a  parliament,  and  indemni^ng  them  only  for  their  lives ;  it  was  hoped  that 
the  fulness  of  the  pardon  of  the  commons  might  have  separated  them  from  the  gentiy ;  and 
that  by  this  means,  they  would  be  so  forsaken,  that  ihey  would  accept  of  such  terms  as 
should  be  offered  them.  The  king  had  intended  to  have  made  the  pardon  more  comprehen- 
sive ;  hoping,  by  that,  to  bring  the  war  soon  to  an  end :  but  the  English  in  Ireland  opposed 
this.  They  thought  the  present  opportunity  was  not  to  be  let  go,  of  breaking  the  great 
Irish  families,  upon  whom  the  inferior  sort  would  always  depend.  And,  in  compliance  vrith 
them,  the  indemnity,  now  offsred,  was  so  limited,  that  it  had  no  effect;  for  the  priests,  who 
ogvemed  the  Irish  with  a  very  blind  and  absolute  authority,  prevailed  with  them  to  try 
their  fortunes  still.  The  news  of  the  victory  the  French  had  at  sea  was  so  magnified  among 
them,  that  they  made  the  people  believe  that  they  would  make  such  a  descent  upon  England, 
as  must  oblige  the  king  to  abandon  Ireland.  The  king  was  pressed  to  pursue  the  Irish, 
who  had  retired  to  Athlone  and  Limerick,  and  were  now  joined  by  their  officers,  and  so 
brought  again  into  some  order:  but  the  main  concern  was,  to  put  the  transport  fleet  in  a 
safe  stetion.  And  that  could  not  be  had  till  the  king  was  master  of  Waterford  and 
Duncannon  Fort,  which  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  river ;  both  these  places  capitu- 
lated, and  the  transports  were  brought  thither.  But  they  were  not  now  so  much  in  danger, 
as  the  king  had  reason  to  apprehend ;  for  king  James,  when  he  sailed  away  from  Dun- 
cannon,  was  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  go  into  the  road  of  Kinsale,  where  he  found  some 
French  frigates  that  were  already  come  to  bum  our  fleet :  he  told  them  it  was  now  too  late, 
all  was  lost  in  Ireland.  So  he  carried  them  back  to  convoy  him  over  to  France,  where  he 
had  but  a  cold  reception ;  for  the  miscarriage  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  imputed  both  to  his 
ill  conduct  and  his  want  of  courage.  He  fell  under  much  contempt  of  the  people  of  France ; 
only  that  king  continued  still  to  behave  himself  decently  towards  him. 

The  king  sent  his  army  towards  the  Shannon ;  and  he  himself  came  to  Dublin,  intending, 
as  he  was  advised,  to  go  over  to  England ;  but  he  found  there  letters  of  another  strain : 
things  were  in  so  good  a  posture,  and  so  quiet  in  England,  that  they  were  no  more  in  any 
apprehension  of  a  descent;  so  the  king  went  back  to  his  army,  and  marched  towards 
Limerick.  Upon  this  Lauzun,  who  commanded  the  French,  left  the  town,  and  sent  his 
equipage  to  France,  which  perished  in  the  Shannon.  It  was  hoped  that  Limerick,  seeing 
itself  tfius  abandoned,  would  have  followed  the  example  of  other  towns,  and  have  capitu- 
lated.   Upon  that  confidence  the  king  marched  towards  it,  though  his  army  was  now  much 
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dimiiuBhed :  he  had  left  many  garriBons  in  seyeral  places,  and  had  sent  some  of  his  hest 
bodies  over  to  England ;  so  that  he  had  not  now  above  20,000  men  together.  Limerick 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  and  on  an  island,  that  the  river  makes  there :  the  Iridi 
were  yet  in  great  numbers  in  Connaaght ;  so  that,  unless  they  had  been  shut  up  on  that 
side,  it  was  easy  to  send  in  a  constant  supply  both  of  men  and  provisions :  nor  did  it  seem 
advisable  to  undertake  the  siege  of  a  place  so  situated  with  so  small  an  army,  especially  in 
that  season,  in  which  it  used  to  rain  long ;  and  by  that  means,  both  the  Shannon  would 
swell,  and  the  ground,  which  was  the  be^  soil  of  Ireland,  would  be  apt  to  become  deep, 
and  scarce  practicable  for  carriages.  Yet  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  the  consternation  they 
were  in,  and  their  being  abandoned  by  the  French,  made  the  king  resolve  to  sit  down 
before  it.  Their  out-works  might  have  been  defended  for  some  time ;  but  they  abandoned 
these  in  so  much  disorder,  that  it  was  from  hence  believed  they  would  not  hold  out  long. 
They  also  abandoned  the  posts  which  they  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon :  upon 
which  the  king  passed  the  river,  which  was  then  very  low,  and  viewed  those  posts; 
but  he  had  not  men  to  maintain  them ;  so  he  continued  to  press  the  town  on  the  Mun- 
Bter  nde. 

He  sent  for  some  more  ammunition,  and  some  great  guns ;  they  had  only  a  guard  of  two 
troops  of  horse  to  convoy  them,  who  despised  the  Irish  so  much,  and  thought  they  were  at 
such  distance,  that  they  set  their  horses  to  grass,  and  went  to  bed.  Sarsfield,  one  of  the 
best  officers  of  the  Irish,  heard  that  the  king  rode  about  very  carelessly,  and  upon  that,  had 
got  a  small  body  of  resolute  men  together,  on  design  to  seize  his  person  ;  but  now,  hearing 
of  this  convoy,  he  resolved  to  cut  it  off:  the  king  had  advertisement  of  this  brought  him  in 
time,  and  ordered  some  more  troops  to  be  sent  to  secure  the  convoy ;  they,  eitlier  tlirough 
treachery  or  carelessness,  did  not  march  till  it  was  night,  though  their  orders  were  for  the 
morning ;  but  they  came  a  few  hours  too  late.  Sarsfield  surprised  the  party,  destroyed  the 
ammunition,  broke  the  carriages,  and  burst  one  of  the  guns,  and  so  marched  off.  Lanier, 
whom  the  king  had  sent  with  the  party,  might  have  overtaken  him ;  but  the  general  obser- 
vation made  of  him  (and  of  most  of  those  officers  who  had  served  king  James,  and  were 
now  on  the  king's  side)  was,  that  they  had  a  greater  mind  to  make  themselves  rich  by  the 
continuance  of  the  war  of  Ireland,  than  their  master  great,  and  safe,  by  the  speedy  con- 
clusion of  it. 

By  this  the  king  lost  a  week,  and  his  ammunition  was  low ;  for  a  great  supply  that  was 
put  on  ship-board  in  the  river  of  Thames,  before  the  king  left  London,  still  remained  there, 
the  French  being  masters  of  the  channel :  yet  the  king  pressed  the  town  so  hard,  that  the 
trenches  were  run  up  to  the  counterscarp ;  and  when  they  came  to  lodge  there,  the  Irish 
ran  back  so  fast  at  a  breach  that  the  cannon  had  made,  that  a  body  of  the  king's  men  ran 
in  after  them ;  and  if  they  had  been  seconded,  the  town  had  been  immediately  taken ;  but 
none  came  in  time,  so  they  retired :  and  though  the  king  sent  another  body,  yet  they  were 
beaten  back  with  loss.  As  it  now  began  to  rain,  the  king  saw  that  if  he  stayed  longer 
there,  he  must  leave  his  great  artillery  behind  him  :  he  went  into  the  trenches  every  day ; 
and  it  was  thought  he  exposed  himself  too  much.  His  tent  was  pitched  within  the  reach 
of  their  cannon ;  they  shot  often  over  it,  and  beat  down  a  tent  very  near  it ;  so  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  let  it  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance :  once,  upon  receiving  a  packet  from 
England,  he  sat  down  in  the  open  field  for  some  hours,  reading  his  letters,  while  the  < 
cannon  balls  were  flying  round  about  him.  The  Irish  fired  well,  and  shewed  they  had  some 
courage,  when  they  were  behind  walls,  how  little  soever  they  had  shewn  in  the  field. 

The  king  lay  three  weeks  before  Limerick,  but  at  Inst  the  rains  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege : 
they  within  did  not  offer  to  sally  out  and  disorder  the  retreat :  this  last  action  proving 
unlucky,  had  much  damped  the  joy  that  was  raised  by  the  first  success  of  this  campaign. 
The  king  expressed  a  great  equality  of  temper  upon  the  various  accidents  that  happened  at 
this  time.  Dr.  Hutton,  his  fiirst  physician,  who  took  care  to  be  always  near  him,  told  me, 
he  had  observed  his  behaviour  very  narrowly  upon  two  very  difierent  occasions. 

The  one  was,  after  the  return  from  the  victory  at  the  Boyne,  when  it  was  almost  mid- 
night, after  he  had  been  seventeen  hours  in  constant  fatigue,  with  all  the  stifFheas  that  his 
wound  gave  him ;  he  expressed  neither  joy  nor  any  sort  of  vanity ;  only  he  looked  cheer- 
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{nl ;  and  when  those  about  him  made  such  compliments,  as  will  be  alwayB  made  to  princes, 
even  though  they  do  not  deserve  them,  he  put  all  that  hj  with  such  an  unaffected  neglect, 
that  it  appeared  how  much  soever  he  might  deserve  the  acknowledgments  that  were  made 
him,  yet  he  did  not  like  them.  And  this  was  so  visible  to  all  about  him,  that  they  soon 
saw  that  the  way  to  make  their  court  was,  neither  to  talk  of  his  wound,  nor  of  his  behaviour 
on  that  day.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  physician,  he  ordered  him  to  see  that  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  wounded  men,  and  he  named  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  his  own  soldiers.  And 
though  he  had  great  reason  to  be  ofiended  with  Hamilton,  who  had  been  employed  to 
treat  with  the  earl  of  Tjrrconnel,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  sight,  and  was  preserved  by 
his  order ;  yet  since  he  saw  he  was  wounded,  he  gave  particular  directions  to  look  after 
him.  Upon  the  whole  matter  the  king  was  as  grave  and  silent  as  he  used  to  be ;  and  the 
joy  of  a  day,  that  had  been  both  so  happy  and  so  glorious  to  him,  did  not  seem  to  alter  his 
temper  or  deportment  in  any  way. 

He  told  me  he  was  also  near  him  when  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Limerick ; 
and  saw  the  same  calm,  without  the  least  depression,  disorder,  or  peevishness :  from  this 
lie  concluded,  that  either  his  mind  was  so  happily  balanced,  that  no  accident  could  put  it 
out  of  that  situation ;  or  that,  if  he  had  commotions  within,  he  had  a  very  eztraordinaiy 
command  over  his  temper,  in  restraining  or  concealing  them. 

While  he  lay  before  Limerick,  he  had  news  from  England  that  our  fleet  was  now 
out,  and  that  the  French  were  gone  to  Brest :  so,  since  we  were  masters  of  the  sea,  the  earl 
of  Marlborough  proposed  that  five  thousand  men  who  had  lain  idle  all  this  summer  in 
England,  should  be  sent  to  Ireland ;  and  vrith  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  the  king  should 
order  to  join  them,  they  should  try  to  take  Cork  and  Kinsale.  The  king  approved  of  this 
and  ordered  the  earl  to  come  over  with  them :  and  he  left  orders  for  about  five  thousand 
more,  who  were  to  join  him.  And  so  he  broke  up  this  campaign  and  came  over  to  Bristol, 
and  from  thence  to  London.  The  contrary  winds  stopped  the  earl  of  Marlborough  so,  that 
it  was  October  before  he  got  to  Ireland  *.  He  soon  took  Cork  by  storm ;  and  four 
thousand  men,  that  lay  there  in  garrison,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  In  this  action  the 
duke  of  Grafton  received  a  shot,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days :  he  was  the  more  lamented, 
as  being  the  person  of  all  king  Charles's  children,  of  whom  there  was  the  greatest  hope :  he 
was  brave,  and  probably  would  have  become  a  great  man  at  sea  f .  From  Cork,  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  marched  to  Kinsale,  whore  he  found  the  two  forts  that  commanded  the  port 
to  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  plans  had  represented  them  to  be,  that  he  told  me,  if  he  had 
known  their  true  strength,  he  had  never  undertaken  the  expedition  in  a  season  so  far 
advanced ;  yet  in  a  few  days  the  place  capitulated.  The  Irish  drew  their  forces  together, 
but  durst  not  venture  on  raising  the  siege ;  but  to  divert  it,  they  set  the  country  about, 
which  was  the  best  built  of  any  in  Ireland,  all  in  a  flame. 

Thus  those  two  important  places  were  reduced  in  a  very  bad  season,  and  ynih  very  little 
loss ;  which  cut  off  the  quick  communication  between  France  and  Ireland.  Count  Lauzun, 
with  the  French  troops,  lay  all  this  while  about  Galway,  without  attempting  any  thing ; 
he  sent  over  to  France  an  account  of  the  desperate  state  of  their  afiairs,  and  desired  ships 
might  be  sent  for  the  transport  of  their  forces :  that  was  done ;  yet  the  ships  came  not  till 
the  siege  of  Limerick  was  raised :  probably,  if  the  court  of  France  had  known  how  much 
the  state  of  affibirs  was  altered,  they  would  have  sent  contrary  orders ;  but  Lauzun  was 

*  The  best  biography  of  this  great  general  it  by  arch,  the  duke  of  Grafton  performed  this  unpopular  act     He 

deacon  Coxe,  entitled  ^  Memoirs  of  John,  duke  of  Marl-  aubsequently  served  James  the  Second  in  various  capa^ 

borough,  vrith  his  original  Correspondence."     It  contains  cities ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Oronge,  he, 

much  valuable  information  relative  to  this  period.  together  with  lord  Churchill  (afterwards  duke  of  Marl- 

t  Henry  Fitzroy  was  the  illegitimate  oftpring  of  Bar-  borough),  were  the  first  to  join  him ;  yet  he  voted  for  the 

bora  Yilliers,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  by  Charles  the  Second,  appointment  of  a  regent.     When    the  parliament  had 

He  M^as  born  in  1663.     Tn  1673  he  had  conferred  upon  declared  William  and  Mary  sovereigns,  he  adhered  to 

him  the  dukedom  of  Grafton.     He  saw  a  good  deal  of  them,  and  bore  the  globe  during  the  coronation  ceremony, 

naval    service  under  sir  Charles  Bury,  viofr«dmiral  of  The  duke  received  his  death-wound  on  the  28lh  of  Se»- 

England ;  and  acted  gallantly  against  the  duke  of  Mon.  tember,  1690,  whilst  leading  on  the  grenadiers  to  the 

mouth.     In  1687,  the  duke  of  Somerset  having,  as  was  breach  in  the  walls  of  Cork.     He  is  bniied  at  Euston,  in 

noticed  in  a  previous  page,  declined  introdndng  the  pope's  Saffolk.«-jGrainger*8  Biog.  Hist, 
nundo,  the  archbishop  of  Amasia,  at  his  public  audience, 
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weary  of  the  aeryice,  and  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it ;  so  lie  sailed  away,  without  staying  for 
new  orders,  by  which  he  lost  the  little  reputation  that  he  was  beginning  to  recover  at  the 
court  of  France.  The  earl  of  Tyroonnel  went  over  with  him,  and  gave  fuh  assurances,  that 
though  the  Irish  were  likely  to  suffer  great  hardships  next  winter,  yet  they  would  stand  it 
out,  if  they  were  still  supported  from  France.  It  had  appeared,  upon  many  occasions,  that 
the  French  and  the  Irifih  soldiers  did  not  agree  well  together ;  therefore  he  proposed,  that 
no  more  soldiers,  but  only  a  number  of  good  officers,  together  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothes,  might  be  sent  over  to  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Irish  formed  themselves  into 
many  bodies,  which,  by  a  new  name,  were  called  rapparees  *•  These,  knoMring  all  the 
ways,  and  the  bogs,  and  other  places  of  retreat  in  Ireland,  and  being  favoured  by  the 
Irish,  that  had  submitted  to  the  king,  robbed  and  burned  houses  in  many  places  of  the 
country;  while  the  king's  army  studied  their  own  ease  in  their  quarters  more  than  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants:  many  of  them  were  suspected  of  robbing  in  their  turn, 
though  the  rapparees  carried  the  blame  of  all :  between  them,  the  poor  inhabitants  had  a 
sad  time,  and  their  stock  of  cattle  and  com  was  almost  quite  destroyed  in  many  places. 

From  the  aflBdrs  of  Ireland,  I  turn  next  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed  in  Scotland ; 
matters  went  very  happily,  as  to  the  miUtaiy  part :  when  the  remnants  of  the  earl  of 
Dundee's  army  (to  whom  many  officers,  together  with  ammunition  and  money,  had  been 
sent  from  Ireland)  began  to  move  towards  the  low  country,  to  receive  those  who  were 
resolved  to  join  with  them,  and  were  between  two  and  three  thousand  strong ;  they  were 
fallen  upon,  and  entirely  defeated  by  a  Dutch  officer,  Levingston,  that  conunanded  the 
forces  in  Scotland;  about  an  hundred  officers  were  taken  prisoners;  this  broke  all  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken  for  king  James's  interests  in  Scotland.  Upon  this,  those 
who  had  engaged  in  Montgomery's  plot,  looked  upon  that  design  as  desperate ;  yet  they 
resolved  to  try  what  strength  they  could  make  in  parliament. 

Lord  Melvill  carried  down  powers,  first  to  offer  to  duke  Hamilton,  if  he  would  join  in 
common  measures  heartily  with  him,  to  be  commissioner  in  parliament,  or  if  he  proved 
intractable,  as  indeed  he  did,  to  serve  in  that  post  himself.  He  had  full  instructions  for 
the  settlement  of  pre8b3rtery ;  for  he  assured  the  king,  that  without  that,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  any  thing ;  only  the  king  would  not  consent  to  the  taking  away  the 
rights  of  patronage,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  crown ;  yet  he  found  these  so  much  insisted 
on,  that  he  sent  one  to  the  king  to  Ireland  for  fuller  ins^ctions  in  those  points ;  they  were 
enlarged,  but  in  such  general  words,  that  the  king  did  not  understand  that  his  instructions 
could  warrant  what  lord  Melvill  did ;  for  he  gave  them  both  up.  And  the  king  was  so 
offended  with  him  for  it,  that  he  lost  all  the  credit  he  had  with  him ;  though  the  king  did 
not  think  fit  to  disown  him,  or  to  call  him  to  an  account,  for  going  beyond  his  instructions. 

The  Jacobites  persuaded  all  their  party  to  go  to  the  parliament,  and  to  take  the  oaths ; 
for  many  of  the  nobility  stood  off,  and  would  not  own  the  king,  nor  swear  to  him  :  great 
pains  were  taken  by  Paterson,  one  of  their  archbishops,  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  oaths, 
but  on  design  to  break  them ;  for  he  thought,  by  that  means,  they  could  have  a  majority 
in  parliament ;  though  some  of  the  laity  were  too  honest  to  agree  to  such  advices ;  but 
with  all  these  wicked  arts  they  were  not  able  to  carry  a  majority.  So,  other  things  failing, 
they  saw  a  necessity  of  desiring  a  force  to  be  sent  over  from  France ;  this  appeared  so 
odious,  and  so  destructive  to  their  country,  that  some  of  them  refused  to  concur  in  it ; 
others  were  not  pleased  with  the  answers  king  James  had  sent  to  the  propositions  they  had 
made  him.  He  had  indeed  granted  all  that  they  had  asked,  upon  their  own  particular 
interests,  and  had  promised  to  settle  presbytery ;  but  he  rejected  all  those  demands  that 
imported  a  diminution  of  his  prerogative,  in  as  firm  a  manner  as  if  he  had  been  already 
set  on  the  throne  again :  they  proposed,  finding  his  answer  so  little  to  their  satisfiiction,  to 
send  him  a  second  message. 

Upon  this  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Annandale,  and  Breadalbane,  withdrew  from  iliem ; 
Aimandale  came  up  to  the  Bath,  pretending  his  ill  health  :  both  lord  Argyle  and  Breadal- 
bane went  to  Chester,  pretending,  as  they  said  afterwards,  that  they  intended  to  discover 

*  The  marauding  rebels  were  to  caUod,  became  geooially  armed  with  a  ahort  pike,  which  in  Irish  is  called 
**  a  lapery."— Todd's  Johnson's  Diet. 
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the  whole  matter  to  the  king ;  but  he  had  passed  over  to  Ireland  before  they  got  to 
Chester.  Montgomery  upon  this  looked  on  the  design  as  broken;  and  so  he  went  and 
reoonciled  himself  to  Melvill,  and  discovered  the  whole  negotiation  to  him.  Upon  which, 
the  earl  of  Melvill  pressed  the  king  to  grant  a  general  indemnity,  and  gave  Montgomery 
a  pass  to  go  to  London ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  queen  in  his  favour.  But  the  king  was 
resolved  to  know  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  particularly  how  far  any  of  the  English 
were  engaged  in  it :  so  Montgomery  absconded  for  some  time  in  London,  since  he  saw  no 
hopes  of  pardon,  but  upon  a  full  discovery.  A  warrant  was  sent  to  the  Bath  for  the  earl  of 
Annandale,  of  which  he  had  notice  given  him,  and  went  up  privately  to  London.  Mont- 
gomery sent  Ferguson  to  him,  assuring  him  that  he  had  discovered  nothing,  and  desiring 
him  to  continue  firm  and  secret :  but  when  he  had  certain  notice  that  Montgomery  had 
discovered  all  the  negotiation  among  the  Scotch,  he  cast  himself  on  the  queen  s  mercy, 
asking  no  other  conditions,  but  that  he  might  not  be  made  an  evidence  against  others.  He 
himself  had  not  treated  with  any  in  England,  so  as  to  them  he  was  only  a  second-hand 
witness ;  only  he  informed  against  Nevil  Payne,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  Scotland,  to 
manage  matters  among  them :  he  was  taken  there,  but  would  confess  nothing.  Upon  the 
earl  of  Annandale's  information,  which  he  gave  upon  oath,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  wrote 
to  the  council  of  Scotland,  that  he  had  in  his  hands  a  deposition  upon  oath,  containing 
matter  of  high  treason  against  Payne;  upon  which  it  was  pretended,  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  he  might  be  put  to  the  torture ;  and  that  was  executed  with  rigour. 
He  resisted  a  double  question,  yet  was  still  kept  a  prisoner ;  and  this  was  much  cried  out 
on,  as  barbarous  and  illegal.  Montgomery  lay  hid  for  some  months  at  London ;  but  when 
he  saw  he  could  not  have  his  pardon  but  by  making  a  full  discovery,  he  chose  rather  to  go 
beyond  sea :  so  fatally  did  ambition  and  discontent  hurry  a  man  to  ruin,  who  seemed  capable 
of  greater  things.  His  art  in  managing  such  a  design,  and  his  firmness  in  not  discovering 
his  accomplices,  raised  his  character  as  much  as  it  ruined  his  fortune.  He  continued  in 
perpetual  plots  after  this,  to  no  purpose  :  he  was  once  taken,  but  made  his  escape ;  and  at 
last,  spleen  and  vexation  put  an  end  to  a  turbulent  life. 

The  lord  Melvill  had  now  a  clear  majority  in  parliament  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot ; 
some  absented  themselves ;  and  others,  to  redeem  themselves,  were  compliant  in  all  things  : 
the  main  point  by  which  Melvill  designed  to  fix  himself,  and  his  party,  was,  the  abolish- 
ing of  episcopacy,  and  the  setting  up  of  presbytery.  The  one  was  soon  done  by  repealing 
all  the  laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  and  declaring  it  contrary  to  the  genius  and  constitu- 
tion of  that  church  and  nation ;  for  the  king  would  not  consent  to  a  plain  and  simple  con- 
demnation of  it.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  settle  presbytery.  If  they  had  followed  the 
pattern,  set  them  in  the  year  1638,  all  the  clergy,  in  a  parity,  were  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church ;  but  those  being  episcopal,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  put  the  power 
of  the  church  in  such  hands ;  therefore  it  was  pretended,  that  such  of  the  presbyterian 
miiuBters  as  had  been  turned  out  in  the  year  1662,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  only 
sound  part  of  the  church  :  and  of  these  there  happened  to  be  then  threescore  alive ;  so  the 
government  of  the  church  was  lodged  with  them ;  and  they  were  empowered  to  take  to 
their  assistance,  and  to  a  share  in  the  church  government,  such  as  they*  should  think 
fit :  some  furious  men  who  had  gone  into  very  frantic  principles,  and  all  those  who 
had  been  secretly  ordiuned  in  the  presbyterian  way,  were  presently  taken  in ;  this  was  likely 
to  prove  a  fatal  error  at  their  first  setting  out :  the  old  men  among  them,  what  by  reason 
of  their  age,  or  their  experience  of  former  mistakes,  were  disposed  to  more  moderate  counsels ; 
but  the  taking  in  such  a  number  of  violent  men,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pursue 
them ;  so  these  broke  out  into  a  most  extravagant  way  of  proceeding  against  such  of  the 
episcopal  party  as  had  escaped  the  rage  of  the  former  year.  Accusations  were  raised 
against  them ;  some  were  diarged  for  their  doctrine,  as  guilty  of  Arminianism ;  others 
were  loaded  with  more  scandalous  imputations ;  but  these  were  only  thrown  out  to  defame 
them.  And  where  they  looked  for  proof^  it  was  in  a  way  more  becoming  inquisitors  than 
judges ;  so  apt  are  all  parties,  in  their  turns  of  power,  to  fall  into  those  very  excesses,  of 
which  they  did  formerly  make  such  tragical  complaints.  AU  other  matters  were  carried,  in 
the  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  the  lord  Melvill  and  the  presbyterians  desired.    In  lieu  of 

o  o 
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the  king^s  flopfemaqr,  he  bad  dnmiiej-iiiofiey  giTen  him ;  and  a  test  was  imposed  on  all  in 
offioe,  or  capable  of  electing,  or  being  elected  to  senre  in  pariiament,  dedarii^  the  king  and 
queen  to  be  their  ri^tlhi  and  lawjfdl  soTereignSy  and  lenonndng  anj  manner  of  title  pie- 
tended  to  be  in  king  James. 

As  for  a&iTi  abroad,  the  duke  of  SaTo j  came  into  the  aOianoe ;  the  Fiendi  suspected  he 
was  in  a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  so  they  forced  him  to  dedaie  it,  before  matters 
were  ripe  for  it.  They  demanded,  that  he  would  put  Turin  and  Montmelian  in  their  hands. 
This  was  upon  the  matter  to  ask  all,  and  to  make  him  a  yaasal  prince :  upon  his  refuai], 
a  French  army  took  possesnon  of  Saroy ;  and  mardied  into  Piedmont,  before  he  was  ready 
to  receive  them;  for  though  the  imperialists  and  the  I^Mmiaids  had  made  him  great 
promises,  in  which  they  are  never  wanting,  when  their  affiuis  require  it,  yet  they  fafled  so 
totally  in  the  performance,  that  if  the  king  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  promised  him  nothing, 
had  not  performed  every  thing  effectually,  he  must  have  become  at  once  a  piey  to  the 
French*  The  emperor  was  this  year  unhappy  in  Hungary,  both  by  losing  Belgrade,  and 
by  some  other  advantages,  which  the  Turks  gained ;  yet  he  was  as  little  inclined  to  peace, 
as  he  was  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  king  at  his  first  coming  over  from  Ireland  was  so  litde  wearied  with  that  campaign, 
Aat  he  intended  to  have  gone  over  to  his  army  in  Flanders ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  they 
were  going  into  winter  quarters ;  so  he  held  the  session  of  parliament  early,  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  that  so,  the  fonds  being  settled  for  the  next  year,  he  might  have  an 
interview  vnth  many  of  the  German  princes,  who  intended  to  meet  him  at  the  Hague,  that 
they  might  concert  measures  for  the  next  campaign. 

Both  houses  began  vnth  addresses  of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  the  king  and  queen, 
in  which  they  set  forth  the  sense  they  had  of  their  pious  care  of  their  people,  of  their 
courage  and  good  government,  in  the  highest  ezpresnons  that  could  be  conceived ;  with 
promises  of  standing  by  them,  and  assisting  them,  with  eveiy  thing  that  should  be  found 
necessary  for  the  public  service :  and  they  were  as  good  as  their  word ;  for  the  king,  having 
laid  before  them  the  charge  of  the  next  yea/s  war,  the  estimate  rising  to  above  four 
millions,  the  vastest  sum  that  ever  a  king  of  England  had  asked  of  his  people,  they  agreed 
to  it;  the  opposition  that  was  made  being  very  inconmderable ;  and  they  consented  to 
the  funds  proposed,  which  were  thought  equal  to  that  which  was  demanded,  though  these 
proved  afterwards  to  be  defective.  The  administration  was  so  just  and  gentle,  that  there 
were  no  grievances  to  inflame  the  house,  by  which  the  most  promising  beginnings  of  some 
sessions,  in  former  reigns,  had  often  miscarried. 

Some  indeed  began  to  complain  of  a  mismanagement  of  the  public  money;  but  the 
ministry  put  a  stop  to  that,  by  moving  for  a  bill,  empowering  such  as  the  parliament  should 
name,  to  examine  into  all  accounts,  with  all  particulars  relating  to  them;  giving  them 
authority  to  bring  all  persons  that  they  should  have  oocarion  for,  before  them,  and  to 
tender  them  an  oath,  to  discover  their  knowledge  of  such  things  as  they  should  ask  of  them. 
This  was  like  the  power  of  a  court  of  inquisition ;  and  how  unusual  soever  such  a  com- 
mission was,  yet  it  seemed  necessary  to  grant  it,  for  the  bearing  down  and  silencing  all 
scandalous  reports.  When  this  bill  was  brought  to  the  lords,  it  was  moved,  that  since  the 
commons  had  named  none  but  members  of  their  own  house,  that  the  lords  should  add 
some  of  their  number :  this  was  done  by  ballot ;  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  having  made 
the  motion,  the  greatest  number  of  baJlots  were  for  him ;  but  he  refused  to  submit  to 
this,  with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  other  lords,  who  were  named  with  him,  seemed  to 
think  they  were  in  honour  bound  to  do  the  same ;  so,  since  no  peer  would  suffer  himself  to 
be  named,  the  bill  passed  as  it  was  sent  up.  Many  complaints  were  made  of  the  illegal 
comm  itmenis  of  suspected  persons  for  high  treason ;  though  there  was  nothing  sworn  against 
them  .*  but  the  dai^er  was  so  apparent,  and  the  public  safety  was  so  much  concerned  in 
those  imprisonments,  that  the  house  of  commons  made  a  precedent  for  securing  a  ministry 
that  shoidd  do  the  like  upon  the  like  necessity,  and  yet  maintained  the  habeas  corpus  act ; 
they  indenmified  the  ministiy  for  all  that  had  been  done  contrary  to  that  act. 

Gbeat  complaints  were  brought  over  from  Ireland,  where  the  king's  army  was  almost 
as  heavy  on  the  country  as  the  Rapparees  were :  there  was  a  great  aircar  due  to  them ; 
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for  which  reason,  when  the  king  settled  a  government  in  Ireland,  of  three  lords  justices,  he 
did  not  put  the  army  under  their  civil  authority,  but  kept  them  in  a  military  subjection  to 
their  officers ;  for,  he  said,  since  the  army  was  not  regularly  paid,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  mutiny,  if  they  were  put  under  strict  discipline,  and  punished  accordingly. 
The  under  officers,  finding  that  they  were  only  answerable  to  their  superior  officers,  took 
great  liberties  in  their  quarters;  and,  instead  of  protecting  the  country,  they  oppressed  it. 
The  king  had  brought  over  an  army  of  seven  thousand  Danes,  under  the  command  of  a  very 
gallant  prince,  one  of  the  dukes  of  Wirtemburg ;  but  they  were  cruel  friends,  and  thought 
they  were  masters ;  nor  were  the  English  troops  much  better.  The  Dutch  were  the  least 
complained  of :  Ginkle,  who  had  the  chief  command,  looked  strictly  to  them ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  convenient  to  put  those  of  other  nations  under  the  same  severe  measures  *. 
But  the  pay,  due  for  some  months,  being  now  sent  over,  the  orders  were  changed ;  and  the 
army  was  made  subject  to  the  civil  government ;  yet  it  was  understood  that  instructions 
were  sent  to  the  lords  justices  to  be  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  over  them ; 
80  the  country  still  suffered  much  by  these  forces. 

The  house  of  commons  passed  a  vote  to  raise  a  million  of  money  out  of  the  forfeitures 
and  confiscations  in  Ireland ;  and  in  order  to  that,  they  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  of  all 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  and  appropriated  the  confiscations 
to  the  raising  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  present  war;  only  they  left  a  power  to 
the  king  to  grant  away  a  third  part  of  those  confiscated  estates,  to  such  as  had  served  in  the 
war ;  and  to  give  such  articles  and  capitulations  to  those  who  were  in  arms,  as  he  should 
think  fit.  Upon  this  bill  many  petitions  were  offered,  the  creditors  of  some,  and  the  heirs 
of  others,  who  had  continued  faithful  to  the  government,  desired  provisos  for  their  security. 
The  commons,  seeing  that  there  was  no  end  of  petitions,  for  such  provisos,  rejected  them  all ; 
imitating  in  this  too  much  the  mock  parliament,  that  king  James  held  in  Dublin ;  in  which 
about  3,000  persons  were  attainted,  without  proof  or  process,  only  because  some  of  them 
were  gone  over  to  England,  and  others  were  absconding,  or  informed  against  in  Ireland. 
But  when  this  bill  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  they  thought  they  were  in  justice  bound 
to  hear  all  petitions :  upon  this,  the  bill  was  likely  to  be  clogged  with  many  provisos ;  and 
the  matter  must  have  held  long  :  so  the  king,  to  stop  this,  sent  a  message  to  the  commons ; 
and  he  spoke  to  the  same  purpose,  afterwards  from  the  throne,  to  both  houses.  He  pro- 
mised he  would  give  no  grants  of  any  confiscated  estates,  but  would  keep  that  matter  entire, 
to  the  consideration  of  another  session  of  parliament ;  by  which  the  king  intended  only  to 
assure  them,  tliat  he  would  give  none  of  those  estates  to  his  courtiers  or  officers ;  but  he 
thought  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  pass  such  acts  of  grace,  or  grant  such  articles  to  the  Irish, 
as  the  state  of  his  affi&irs  should  require. 

There  were  no  important  debates  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  earl  of  Torrington's  business 
held  them  long ;  the  form  of  his  commitment  was  judged  to  be  illegal ;  and  the  martial 
law,  to  which,  by  the  statute,  all  who  served  in  the  fleet  were  subject,  being  lodged  in  the 
lord  high  admiral,  it  was  doubted  whether,  the  admiralty  being  now  in  commission,  that 
power  was  lodged  with  the  commissioners.  The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  was ;  yet, 
since  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  too  sacred  a  thing  to  pass  only  by  a  construction  of 
law,  it  was  thought  the  safest  course  to  pass  an  act,  declaring,  that  the  powers  of  a  lord 
high  admiral  did  vest  in  the  commissioners.  The  secret  enemies  of  the  government,  who 
intended  to  embroil  matters,  moved  that  the  earl  of  Torrington  should  be  impeached  in  par- 
liament ;  proceedings  in  that  way  being  always  slow,  incidents  were  also  apt  to  fall  in  that 
might  create  disputes  between  the  two  houses,  which  did  sometimes  end  in  a  rupture :  but 

• 

*  This  gallant  and  sncoessfiil  officer  is  truly  designated  lantry  and  conquests  in  Ireland,  the  house  of  commons 

by  Mr.  Noble,  **  a  man  of  many  titles."    His  names  and  voted  him  thanks,  and  even  confirmed  the  grant  of  land 

hoooars  were  Oodart  de  Reede,  baron  de  Reede  and  Gen-  given  him  by  the  king.     This  was  the  forfdted  estate  of 

kel,  lord  Amoronger  Middachiez,  Liversall,  Elst,  Stewelt,  William  Dougan,  earl  of  Limerick ;  but  fonr  years  after 

Roenbergh,  &c.,  knight  of  the  royal  order  of  the  elephant,  the  parliament  voted  this  grant  of  more  than  26,000 

general  of  the  cavslry  of  the  United  Provinces,  grand  acres  too' extravagant.     Disgusted  with  this  treatment,  ho 

eommaader  of  the  Teutonic  order,  general  of  the  dukedom  left  England,  entering  the  service  of  Holland,  where  he 

of  Guelder,  and  the  county  of  Zutphen,  and  baron  Agb.  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.    He  died  in  1703.— ^ 

rim,  and  earl  of  Athlone,  in   Ireland.     He  came  into  Noble*s  Continuation  of  Grainger. 
England  with  William  the  Third  in  1688.    For  his  gal- 
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the  king  was  apprehensiye  of  that ;  and,  though  he  was  much  incensed  against  that  lord, 
and  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  council  of  war  would  treat  him  very  favourably,  yet  he 
chose  rather  to  let  it  go  so  than  to  disorder  his  afiairs.  The  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
lalty  named  a  court  to  try  him,  who  did  it  with  so  gross  a  partiality,  that  it  reflected  much 
on  the  justice  of  the  nation  :  so  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  interest  the  king  had 
in  the  States,  it  might  have  occasioned  a  breach  of  the  alliance  between  them  and  us.  He 
came  off  safe  as  to  his  person  and  estate,  but  much  loaded  in  his  reputation ;  some  charging 
him  with  want  of  courage,  while  otheis  imputed  his  ill  conduct  to  a  haughty  suUenness  of 
temper,  that  made  him,  since  orders  were  sent  him,  contrary  to  the  advices  he  had  given,  to 
resolve  indeed  to  obey  them,  and  fight ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  should  cast  the  blame  on 
those  who  had  sent  him  the  orders,  and  give  them  cause  to  repent  of  it. 

Another  debate  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  (by  those  who  intended  to  revive  the  old 
impeachment  of  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen)  whether  impeachments  continued  from  par- 
liament to  parliament,  or  whether  they  were  not  extinguished  by  an  act  of  grace.  Some 
ancient  precedents  were  brought  to  favour  this,  by  those  who  intended  to  keep  them  up ; 
but  in  all  these,  there  had  been  .an  order  of  one  parliament  to  continue  them  on  to  the  next : 
so  they  did  not  come  home  to  the  present  case ;  and  how  doubtful  soever  it  was,  whether 
the  king^s  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  impeachment,  yet,  since  the  king  had  sent 
an  act  of  grace,  which  had  passed  in  the  first  session  of  this  parliament,  it  seemed  very 
unreasonable  to  offer  an  impeachment  against  an  act  of  parliament.  All  this  discovered  a 
design  against  that  lord,  who  was  believed  to  have  the  greatest  credit  both  with  the  king 
and  queen,  and  was  again  falling  under  an  universal  hatred.  In  a  house  of  commons,  every 
motion  against  a  minister  is  apt  to  be  well  entertained ;  some  envy  him,  others  are  angry 
at  him ;  many  hope  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  him,  or  of  his  friends,  that  fall  with  him  :  and 
a  love  of  change,  and  a  wantonness  of  mind,  makes  the  attacking  a  minister  a  diversion  to 
the  rest.  The  thing  was  well  laid,  and  fourteen  leading  men  had  undertaken  to  manage  the 
matter  against  him ;  in  which  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  the  chief  hand,  as  he  himself  told 
me ;  for  he  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  man,  and  thought  his  advices  would,  in  conclusion, 
ruin  the  king  and  his  affairs.  But  a  discovery  was  at  this  time  made,  that  was  of  great 
consequence ;  and  it  was  managed  chiefly  by  his  means,  so  that  put  an  end  to  the  designs 
against  him  for  the  present. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion ;  and  the  king  was  making  haste 
over  to  a  great  congress  of  many  princes,  who  were  coming  to  meet  him  at  the  Hague.  Tlie 
Jacobites  thought  this  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost ;  they  fancied  it  would  be  easy,  in  the 
king^s  absence,  to  bring  a  revolution  about ;  so  they  got  the  lord  Preston  to  come  up  to 
London,  and  to  undertake  the  journey  to  France,  and  to  manage  this  negotiation.  They 
thought  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  that  no  great  force  was  to  be  brought  over  with  king 
James ;  but  that  a  few  resolute  men,  as  a  guard  to  his  person,  would  serve  the  turn,  now 
that  there  was  so  small  a  force  left  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  nation  was  so  incensed  at  a 
burthen  of  four  millions  in  taxes.  By  this  means,  if  he  surprised  us,  and  managed  his 
coming  over  with  such  secrecy,  that  he  should  bring  over  with  himself  the  first  news  of  it, 
they  believed  this  revolution  would  be  more  easy,  and  more  sudden  than  the  last.  The  mcA 
that  laid  this  design  wer6,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Turner),  the  lord 
Preston,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Graham,  and  Penn,  the  famous  quaker.  Lord  Preston  resolved 
to  go  over,  and  to  carry  letters  from  those  who  had  joined  with  him  in  the  design,  to  king 
James  and  his  queen.  The  bishop  of  Ely's  letters  were  written  in  a  very  particular  style : 
he  undertook,  both  for  his  elder  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  which  was  plainly  meant 
«  of  Soncroft,  and  the  other  deprived  bishops.  In  his  letter  to  king  Jaines'^s  queen,  ho  assured 
her  pf  his,  and  all  their  zeal  for  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  they  would  no  more  part 
with  that,  than  with  their  hopes  of  Heaven.  Ashton,  a  servant  of  that  queen  s,  hired  a 
vessel  to  carry  them  over ;  but  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  being  a  man  zealous  for  the  govern- 
ment, discovered  all  he  knew;  which  .was  only,  that  he  was  to  cany  some  persons  over  to 
France.  The  notice  of  this  was  carried  to  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen ;  and  the  matter 
was  so  ordered,  that  loid  Preston,  Ashton,  and  a  young  man  (Elliot)  were  got  aboard,  and 
falling  down  the  river,  when  the  officer  sent  to  take  tliem  came,  on  pretence  to  search,  and 
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press  for  seamen ;  and  drew  the  three  passengers  out  of  the  hold,  in  which  they  were  hid. 
Lord  Preston  left  his  letters  behind  hun  in  the  hold,  together  with  king  James's  signet : 
Ashton  took  them  up,  on  design  to  have  thrown  them  into  the  sea,  but  they  were  taken 
from  him. 

Both  they  and  their  letters  were  brought  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Preston's  mind  sunk  so 
yisibly,  that  it  was  concluded  he  would  not  die,  if  confessing  all  he  knew  could  save  him. 
Ashton  was  more  firm  and  sullen :  Elliot  knew  nothing.  There  was  among  their  papers 
one  that  contained  the  heads  of  a  declaration,  ^ath  assurances  of  pardon,  and  promises  to 
preserve  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  lavrs :  another  paper  contained  short  memorials, 
taken  by  lord  Preston,  in  which  many  of  the  nobility  were  named.  The  most  important  of 
all  was,  a  relation  of  a  conference  between  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  Whigs  and 
Tories ;  by  which  it  appeared,  that,  upon  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  they  all  seemed 
convinced,  that  upon  this  occasion  France  would  not  study  to  conquer,  but  to  oblige 
England ;  and  that  king  James  would  be  wholly  governed  by  protestants,  and  follow  the 
protestant  and  English  interest.  The  prisoners  were  quickly  brought  to  their  trial ;  their 
design  of  going  to  France,  and  the  treasonable  papers  found  about  them,  were  fiiUy  proved ; 
some  of  them  were  written  in  lord  Preston's,  and  some  in  Ashton's  hand.  They  made  but 
a  poor  defence ;  they  said,  a  similitude  of  hands  was  not  thought  a  good  proof  in  Sidney's 
case ;  but  this  was  now  only  a  circumstance :  in  what  hand  soever  the  papers  were  written, 
the  crime  was  always  the  same,  since  they  were  open,  not  sealed.  So  they  knew  the  con- 
tents of  them,  and  thus  were  carrying  on  a  negotiation  of  high  treason  with  the  king's 
enemies :  upon  full  evidence  they  were  condemned. 

.  Ashton  would  enter  into  no  treaty  iviih.  the  court ;  but  prepared  himself  to  die.  And  he 
suffered  with  great  decency  and  seriousness.  He  left  a  paper  behind  him,  in  which  he 
owned  his  dependence  on  king  James,  and  his  fidelity  to  him ;  he  also  affirmed,  that  he  was 
sure  the  prince  of  Wales  was  bom  of  the  queen :  he  denied  that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the 
papers  that  were  taken  with  him.  This  made  some  conclude  that  his  paper  was  penned  by 
some  other  person,  and  too  hastily  copied  over  by  himself  without  making  due  reflectionff 
on  this  part  of  it ;  for  I  compared  this  paper,  which  he  gave  the  sheriff,  and  which  was 
written  in  his  own  hand,  with  those  found  about  him ;  and  it  was  visible,  both  were  written 
in  the  same  hand. 

Lord  Preston  went  backward  and  forward ;  he  had  no  mind  to  die,  and  yet  was  not  willing 
to  tell  all  he  knew :  he  acted  a  weak  part  in  all  respects.  When  he  was  heated  by  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  who  were  violently  engaged  against  the  government,  and  after 
he  had  dined  well,  he  resolved  he  would  die  heroically ;  but  by  next  morning  that  heat  went 
off;  and  when  he  saw  death  in  full  view,  hb  heart  failed  him.  The  scheme  he  carried  over 
was  so  foolish,  so  ill  concerted,  and  so  few  engaged  in  it,  that  those  who  knew  the  whole 
secret  concluded,  that  if  he  had  got  safe  to  the  court  of  France,  the  project  would  have  been 
90  despised,  that  he  must  have  been  suspected,  as  sent  over  to  draw  king  James  into  a  snare, 
and  bring  him  into  the  king's  hands.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  seized,  and  put  in  the 
Tower ;  but  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Graham,  and  Penn,  absconded.  After  some  months,  the 
king,  in  regard  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon^s  relation  to  the  queen,  would  proceed  to  no  extremi- 
ties against  him,  but  gave  him  leave  to  live,  confined  to  his  house  in  the  country  *. 

The  king  had  suffered  the  deprived  bishops  to  continue,  now  above  a  year,  at  their  sees ; 
they  all  the  while  neglected  the  concerns  of  the  church,  doing  nothing,  but  living  privately 
in  their  palaces.  I  had,  by  the  queen's  order,  moved  both  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  sir 
John  Trevor,  who  had  great  credit  with  them,  to  try  whether,  in  case  an  act  could  be 
obtained,  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths,  they  would  go  on,  and  do  their  functions  in 
ordinations,  institutions,  and  confirmations ;  and  assist  at  the  public  worship,  as  formerly : 
but  they  would  give  no  answer ;  only  they  said,  they  would  live  quietly,  that  is,  keep  them- 
selves close,  till  a  proper  time  should  encourage  them  to  act  more  openly.     So  all  the 

thoughts  of  this  kind  were,  upon  that,  laid  aside.     One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the 
party,  Dr.  Sherlock,  upon  king  James'^s  going  out  of  Ireland,  thought  that  this  gave  the 

*  Tbefte  pwticuliin  arc  oomplttely  Torified  by  the  **  Diaiiei**  of  Mr.  Evelyn  and  lord  Claiciidoii. 
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pioaeoi  gOTemment  a  thorough  seiilenient ;  and  in  that  case,  he  thought  it  hkwful  to  take 
the  oaths ;  and  upon  that,  not  only  took  them  himaelf^  but  publicly  justified  what  he  had 
done :  upon  which  he  was  most  severely  libelled  by  those  from  whom  he  withdrew  *.  The 
discovery  of  the  bishop  of  El/s  correspondence,  and  engagement  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
gave  the  king  a  great  advantage  in  filling  those  vacant  sees ;  which  he  resolved  to  do  upon 
his  return  from  the  congress,  to  which  he  went  over  in  January. 

In  his  way  he  ran  a  very  great  hazard ;  when  he  got  witiiin  the  Macse,  so  that  it  was 
thought  two  hours'  rowing  would  bring  him  to  land,  being  weary  of  the  sea,  he  went  into 
an  open  boat  with  some  of  his  lords :  but  by  mists  and  storms,  he  was  tossed  up  and  down 
above  sixteen  hours,  before  he  got  safe  to  land.  Yet  neither  he,  nor  any  of  those  who  were 
with  him,  were  the  worse  for  all  this  cold  and  wet  weather.  And,  when  the  seamen  seemed 
very  apprehensive  of  their  danger,  the  king  said  in  a  very  intrepid  manner,  ^'  What !  are  you 
afraid  to  die  in  my  company  ?"  He  soon  settled  some  points  at  which  the  States  had  stuck 
long ;  and  they  created  the  funds  for  that  year.  The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Brandenburg, 
the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Wolfenbuttel,  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  a  great  many  other 
German  princes,  came  to  this  interview,  and  entered  into  ponsultations  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  the  next  campaign.  The  duke  of  Savo/s  affidrs  were  then  very  low ;  but  the  king 
took  care  of  him,  and  furnished,  as  well  as  procured  him  such  supplies,  that  his  affairs  had 
quickly  a  more  promising  face.  Things  were  concerted  among  the  princes  themselves,  and 
were  kept  so  secret,  that  they  did  not  trust  them  to  their  ministers ;  at  least  the  king  did 
not  communicate  them  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  as  he  protested  solemnly  to  me,  when  he 
came  back.  The  princes  shewed  to  the  king  all  the  respects  that  any  of  their  rank  ever 
paid  to  any  crowned  head :  and  they  lived  together  in  such  an  easy  freedom,  that  points  of 
ceremony  occasioned  no  disputes  among  them ;  though  those  are  often,  upon  leas  solemn 
interviews,  the  subjects  of  much  quarrelling,  and  interrupt  more  important  debates. 

During  this  congress,  pope  Alexander  tiie  Eighth,  Ottoboni,  died.  He  had  succeeded 
pope  Innocent,  and  sat  in  that  chair  almost  a  year  and  a  half;  he  was  a  Venetian,  and 
intended  to  enrich  his  family  as  much  as  he  could.  The  French  king  renounced  his  preten- 
sions to  the  franchises ;  and  he,  in  return  for  that,  promoted  Fourbin  and  some  others, 
recommended  by  that  court,  to  be  cardinals ;  which  was  much  resented  by  the  emperor. 
Yet  he  would  not  yield  the  point  of  the  regale  to  the  court  of  France ;  nor  would  he  grant 
the  bulls  for  those  whom  the  king  had  named  to  the  vacant  bishoprics  in  France  who  had 
signed  the  formulary,  passed  in  1682,  that  declared  the  pope  fallible,  and  subject  to  a  general 
council.  When  pope  Alexander  felt  himself  near  death,  he  passed  a  bull  in  due  form,  by 
which  he  confirmed  all  pope  Innocent's  bulls ;  and  by  this  he  put  a  new  stop  to  any  recon- 
ciliation with  the  court  of  France.  This  he  did  to  render  his  name  and  fiimily  more  accept- 
able to  the  Italians,  and  most  particularly  to  his  countrymen,  who  hated  the  French  as 
much  as  they  feared  them.  Upon  his  death,  the  conclave  continued  shut  up  for  five  months, 
before  they  could  agree  upon  an  election.  The  party  of  the  zealots  stood  long  firm  to  Bar- 
barigo,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  seemed  in  all  things  to  set  cardinal  Borromeo 
before  him  as  a  pattern :  they  at  last  were  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  choice  of  Pignatelli, 
a  Neapolitan,  v/ho,  while  he  was  archbishop  of  Naples,  had  some  disputes  with  the  viceroy, 

*  Dr.  William  Sherlock  Jtu  a  natiTe  of  South wark,  denc«i*'  ars  excellent.     He  died  in   1707.     Hit  ion, 

where  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1641.    His  ediieation  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  **  Sherlock-like,**  could  not 

was  conducted  at  Eton  and  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  be  convinced  respecting  certain  tenets,  until  decided  bj 

where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1680.     At  the  revo-  the  battle  of  Preston,  as  that  of  the  Boyne  had  cooTerted 

lutlon  he  at  first  refused  to  take  the  new  oaths  of  alle-  his  &ther. 

gianoe,  and  exerted  himself  to  induce  others  to  be  equally  a    ql    i    i  ai.     i  j -.ax.  >       j*  • 

*  -     /  -,,  .  u-     *•       *  'J  As  Sherlock  the  elder,  with  jure  divine 

refractory.     The  goTemment  gave  him  time  to  consider,  t\.j      .  ,    ..,i  ..*  .  ../     ^-d 

J  !.•      •*  J    •      ^v    •  A _i  J  J  •  J'  Did  not  comply  till  the  battle  of  Boyne ; 

and  his  wife  dnnng  this  interval  succeeded  in  persuading  a    at.    i    i.  au  .:ii       j    L         _a2 

, .      ^     V         1.-       •  •  A  L    1     11  a.  So  Sherlock  the  younger  still  made  it  a  question 

him  to  change  his  opinions.     A  bookseller  soon  after  see.  -htl' u  sj    u    -JL.uI-t.^  *-ii  »u    u  .^i     m l 

.v    J    A     L    J-      L*      't     I       qa    n    i«      u      L  Which  side  he  would  take,  till  the  battle  of  Pkctton. 
mg  the  doctor  handing  his  wife  along  St.  Pauls  church-  ^ 

yard,  archly  observed,  ^  There  goes  Dr.  Sherlock  with  So  said  the  wits  of  the  day ;  and  the  benchers  of  the 

his  reasons  for  taldug  the  oaths  at  his  (inger^s  ends.**    He  Temple,  in  commending  a  lo)'aI  sermon  of  the  junior 

defended  his  change  of  sentiments  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Sherlock,  preached  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  battle  ef 

**  The  Cure  of  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Powers.**    His  Preston,  said,  "  it  was  a  pity  it  had  not  been  delivered 

controversial  writings  are  of  small  estimation ;  but  some  at  least  the  Sunday  before.'*— -Noble's  ContinaatioD  ef 

pnctical   works,  especially  his    **  Discoanc   on  Provi-  Graiiiger ;  Gen.  Diof .  Dictionary. 
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conoerning  the  ecclesiastical  immmiitieB,  whidi  he  asserted  so  highly^  that  he  ezoommimi- 
cated  some  of  the  judges,  who,  as  he  thought,  had  invaded  them.  The  Spaniards  had  seemed 
displeased  at  this ;  which  recommended  hun  so  to  the  French,  that  they  also  concurred  to  his 
elevation.  He  assumed  pope  Innocent's  name,  and  seemed  resolved  to  follow  his  maxims 
and  steps ;  i(x  he  did  not  seek  to  raise  his  fiimily,  of  which  the  king  told  me  a  considerable 
instance :  one  of  his  nearest  kindred  was  then  in  the  Spanish  service,  in  Flanders,  and 
hastened  to  Rome  upon  his  promotion ;  he  received  him  kindly  enough,  but  presently  dis* 
missed  him,  giving  him  no  other  present,  if  he  said  true,  but  some  snuff.  It  is  true,  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  promoted  him ;  but  the  pope  took  no  notice  of  that. 

To  return  to  the  Low  Countries :  the  king  of  France  resolved  to  break  off  the  conferences 
at  the  Hague,  by  giving  the  alarm  of  an  early  campaign ;  Mons  was  besieged ;  and  the  king 
came  before  it  in  person.  It  was  thereupon  given  up,  as  a  lost  place ;  for  the  French  minis- 
ters had  laid  that  down  among  their  chief  maTJms,  that  their  king  was  never  to  undertake 
any  thing  in  his  own  person,  but  where  he  was  sure  of  success.  Thp  king  broke  up  the  con- 
gress, and  drew  a  great  army  very  soon  together ;  and,  if  the  town  bad  held  out  so  long,  as 
they  might  well  have  done,  or  if  the  governor  of  Flanders  had  performed  what  he  undertook, 
of  furnishing  carriages  to  the  army,  tiie  king  woidd  either  have  raised  the  siege,  or  forced  the 
French  to  a  battle.  But  some  priests  had  been  gained  by  the  French,  who  laboured  so 
effectually  among  the  townsmen,  who  were  almost  as  strong  afi  the  garrison,  that  they  at 
last  forced  the  governor  to  capitulate.  Upon  that,  both  armies  went  into  quarters  of  refiesh- 
ment ;  and  the  king  came  over  again  to  l^gland  for  a  few  weeks. 

He  gave  all  necessary  orders  for  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  in  which  Qinkle  had  the  chief 
command.  Russel  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  soon  ready,  and  well  manned. 
The  Dutch  squadron  came  over  in  good  time.  The  proportion  of  the  quota,  settled  between 
England  and  the  States,  was,  tiiat  we  were  to  furnish  five,  and  they  three  ships  of  equal 
rates  and  strength. 

Affurs  in  Scotland  were  now  brought  to  some  temper ;  many  of  the  lords,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  late  plot,  came  up,  and  confessed  and  discovered  all,  and  took  out  their 
pardon ;  they  excused  themselves,  as  apprehending  that  tiiey  were  exposed  to  ruin ;  and 
that  they  dreaded  the  tyranny  of  presbytery,  no  less  than  they  did  popery ;  and  they  pro- 
mised that,  if  the  king  would  so  balance  matters,  that  the  lord  Melvill,  and  his  party,  should 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  rqin  them  and  their  Mends,  and  in  particular,  that  they  should 
not  turn  out  the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  who  were  yet  in  office,  nor  force  pres- 
b3rterians  on  them,  they  wotdd  engage  in  the  king^s  interests  faithfully  and  with  zeal :  they 
also  undertook  to  quiet  the  Highlanders,  who  stood  out  still,  and  were  robbing  the  country 
in  parties ;  and  they  undertook  to  the  king,  that,  if  the  episcopal  clergy  could  be  assured  of 
his  protection,  they  wonld  all  acknowledge  and  serve  him.  They  did  not  desire  that  tlie 
king  should  make  any  step  towards  the  changing  the  government,  that  was  settled  there ; 
they  only  desired  that  episcopal  ministers  might  continue  to  serve  in  those  places  that  liked 
them  best ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  brought  into  trouble  for  his  opinion,  as  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church ;  and  that  such  episcopal  men  as  were  willing  to  mix  with  the  presby- 
terians  in  their  ju^catories,  should  be  admitted,  without  any  severe  imposition  in  point  of 
opinion. 

This  looked  so  &ir,  and  agreed  so  well  with  the  king's  own  sense  of  things,  that  he  very 
easily  hearkened  to  it ;  and  I  did  believe  that  it  was  sincerely  meant ;  so  I  promoted  it  with 
great  zeal,  though  we  afterwards  came  to  see  that  all  this  was  an  artifice  of  the  Jacobites  to 
engage  the  king  to  disgust  the  presbyterians ;  and  by  losing  them,  or  at  least  rendering  them 
remiss  in  his  service,  they  reckoned  they  would  be  soon  masters  of  that  kingdom.  For  the 
party  resolved  now  to  come  in  generally  to  take  the  oaths ;  but  in  order  to  that,  they  sent 
one  to  king  James,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  it,  and  the  service  they  intended  him  in  it; 
and  therefore  they  asked  his  leave  to  take  them.  That  king's  answer  was  more  honest ;  he 
said  he  coald  not  consent  to  that  which  he  thought  unlawful ;  but  if  any  of  them  took  the 
oaths  on  design  to  serve  him,  and  continued  to  advance  his  interests,  he  promised  it  should 
never  be  remembered  against  them.  Young  Dalrymple  was  made  conjunct  secretary  of  state, 
with  the  lord  Melvill ;  and  he  undertook  to  bring  in  most  of  the  Jacobites  to  the  king^s  ser- 
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vioe ;  but  they  entered,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  dose  oorrespondenoe  with  St.  Germains :  I 
believed  nothing  of  all  this  at  that  time,  but  went  in  cordially  to  serve  many,  who  intended 
to  betray  us. 

The  truth  was,  the  preebyterians,  by  their  violence  and  other  foolish  practices,  were  ren- 
dering themselves  both  odious  and  contemptible :  they  had  formed  a  general  assembly,  in 
the  end  of  the  former  year,  in  which  they  did  very  much  expose  themselves  by  the  w«gJl- 
ness  and  peevishness  of  their  conduct :  little  learning  or  prudence  appeared  among  them ; 
poor  preaching  and  wretched  haranguing ;  partialities  to  one  another,  and  violence  and  injus- 
tice to  those  who  differed  from  them,  dhewed  themselves  in  all  their  meetings.  And  these 
did  so  much  sink  their  reputation,  that  they  were  weaning  the  nation  most  effectually  from 
all  fondness  to  their  government ;  but  the  falsehood  of  many,  who,  under  a  pretence  of 
moderating  matters,  were  really  undermining  the  king^s  government,  helped  in  the  sequel 
to  preserve  the  presbjrterians,  as  much  as  their  own  conduct  did  now  alienate  the  king  from 
them. 

The  next  thing  the  king  did  was,  to  fill  the  sees  vacant  by  deprivation.  He  judged  right 
that  it  was  of  great  consequence,  both  to  his  service  and  to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  have 
Canterbury  well  filled ;  for  the  rest  would  turn  upon  that.  By  the  choice  he  was  to  make, 
all  the  nation  would  see,  whether  he  intended  to  go  on  with  his  first  design  of  moderating 
matters,  and  healing  our  breaches,  or  if  he  would  go  into  the  passions  and  humours  of  a  high 
party,  that  seemed  to  court  him  as  abjectly  as  they  inwardly  hated  him.  Dr.  Tillotson  had 
been  now  well  known  to  him  for  two  years ;  his  soft  and  prudent  counsels,  and  his  zeal 
for  his  service,  had  begotten,  both  in  the  king  and  queen,  a  high  and  just  opinion  of  him. 
They  had  both,  for  above  a  year,  pressed  him  to  come  into  this  post :  and  he  had  struggled 
against  it  with  great  earnestness :  as  he  had  no  ambition,  nor  aspiring  in  his  temper,  so  he 
foresaw  what  a  scene  x)f  trouble  and  slander  he  must  enter  on,  now  in  the  decline  of  his  age. 
The  prejudices  that  the  Jacobites  would  possess  all  people  with,  for  his  coming  into  tiie 
room  of  one,  whom  they  called  a  confessor  *,  and  who  began  now  to  have  the  public  com- 
passion on  his  side,  were  well  foreseen  by  him.  He  also  apprehended  the  continuance  of 
that  heat  and  aversion,  that  a  violent  party  had  always  expressed  towards  him,  though  he 
had  not  only  avoided  to  provoke  any  of  them,  but  had,  upon  all  occadons,  done  the  chief  of 
them  great  services,  as  often  as  it  was  in  his  power.  He  had  large  principles,  and  was  free 
from  superstition ;  his  zeal  had  been  chiefly  agdnst  atheism  and  popery ;  but  he  had  never 
shewed  much  sharpness  against  the  dissenters.  He  had  lived  in  a  good  correspondence  with 
many  of  them  ;  he  had  brought  several  over  to  the  church  by  the  force  of  reason,  and  the 
softness  of  persuasion  and  good  usage ;  but  was  a  declared  enemy  to  violence  and  severities 
on  those  heads.  Among  other  prejudices  against  him,  one  related  to  myself :  he  and  I  had 
lived,  for  many  years,  in  a  close  and  strict  friendship ;  he  laid  before  the  king  all  the  ill 
effects,  that,  as  he  thought,  the  promoting  him  would  have  on  his  own  service ;  but  all  this 
had  served  only  to  increase  the  kiug^s  esteem  of  him,  and  fix  him  in  his  purpose. 

The  bishop  of  Ely's  letters  to  St.  Crermains,  gave  so  fair  an  occasion  of  filling  those  sees, 
at  this  time,  that  the  king  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  it ;  and  Tillotson,  with  great  uneasiness 
to  himself,  submitted  to  the  king's  command ;  and  soon  after,  the  see  of  York  foiling  void. 
Dr.  Sharp  was  promoted  to  it :  so  those  two  sees  were  filled  with  the  two  best  preachers 
that  had  sat  in  them  in  our  time :  only  Sharp  did  not  know  the  world  so  well,  and  was 
not  so  steady  as  Tillotson  was'f.     Dr.  Patrick  was  advanced  to  Ely,  Dr.  Moore  was  made 

*  Dr.  Sancroft  theM  interests  he  obtained,  in  succession  the  aithdeaconry 

f  Dr.  John  Shsrp  wis  bom  in  1644,  at  Bnulford,  in  of  Berkshire,  a  prebend  stall  of  Norwich,  tlie  rectMy  <^ 

Yorkshire.     His  college  education  was  at  Christ's,  Gam-  St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  the  deanery  of  Norwich.     In 

bridge.     Notwithstanding  his  talents,  it  is  probable  he  a  former  page  has  been  noticed  the  displeasure  he  ineuired 

would  not  have  advanced  so  rapidly,  but  from  two  fortu-  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Second.    At  the  revolutioii 

nate  connections.     He  obtained  the  domestic  chaplaincy,  he  was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  was 

and  tutorship  of  the  four  sons,  of  sir  Heneage  Finch,  finally  elcTated  to  the  see  (^  York,  as  mentioned  in  the 

eventually  lord  chancellor;  and  his  fisther,  a  diy-salter,  *  text  above.     He  died  in  1714.     Dt.  Sharp  was  devoted 

was  intimate  with  Mr.  Joshua  Tillotson,  in  the  same  line  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.     At  college  he  was  dis- 

of  bunness,  uncle  to  the  archbishop.    This  led  to  an  iutro-  tinguished  for  his  acquirements  in  chemiatfy,  botany,  a&d 

ftuction  of  the  son  of  the  first,  to  the  1atter''s  nephew,  and  mathematict.   During  his  retirement  at  Norwich,  in  James*s 

they  never  after  ceased  to  be  intimate  friends.     Through  reign,  he  amused  himself  with  fonning  a  colleetioii  of 
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bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Cumberland  was  made  bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Fowler  was 
made  bishop  of  Qloncester,  Ironside  was  promoted  to  Hereford,  €hx>Ye  to  Chichester,  and 
Hall  to  Bristol  *  ;  as  Hough,  the  president  of  Magdalen's,  was  the  year  before  this,  made 
bishop  of  Oxford.  So  that  in  two  years'  time  the  king  had  named  fifteen  bishops ;  and  they 
were  generally  looked  on  as  the  most  learned,  the  wisest,  and  best  men,  that  were  in  the 
church.  It  was  visible  that  in  all  these  nominations,  and  the  filling  the  inferior  dignities, 
that  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambition,  nor  court  favour,  had  appeared ;  men 
were  not  scrambling  for  preferment,  nor  using  arts,  or  employing  finends  to  set  them  fonvard ; 
on  the  contrary,  men  were  sought  for,  and  brought  out  of  their  retirements ;  and  most  of 
them  very  much  against  their  own  inclinations :  they  were  men  both  of  moderate  principles, 
and  of  calm  tempers.    This  great  promotion  was  such  a  discovery  of  the  king  and  queen's 

eoint,  chiefly  British.     Shakipeure  vmt  hit  favourite  aa-  fioent  charidet,  he  addt  "  languages,  divinity,  history, 

thor,  and  with  his  writings  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  physic,  mathematics,  and  indeed  every  branch  of  learning 

He  used  to  recommend  young  divines  to  read  the  scrip-  and  science  were  understood  by  him.     He  might,  indeed, 

tures,  and  then  that  great  dramatist,  observing  that  the  be  called   the  patriarch  of  splendid  abilities ;  abilitiet, 

Bible  and  Shakspeare  made  him  archbishop  of  Yoric —  guarded  by  religion  and  integrity,  and  adorned  with  the 

Biog.  Britannica.     Oxford  edition  of  this  work.  choicest  flowers  of  eloquence.'*  He  died  in  17 1 8,  aged  86, 

*  Dr.  John  Mooro  was  a  native  of  Market  Harborough,  and  lies  under  a  tomb  ho  had  erected  in  his  own  cathedraL 

Leicestershire.     He  became  a  fellow  of  Claro  Hall,  Cam-  Indefatigable  in  all  his  duties  and  pursuits,  even  at  the  last 

bridge,  was  successively  rector  of  various  parishes,  chaplain  period  of  his  life,  his  friends   recommended  quiet  and 

to  lord  chancellor  Nottingham,  and  to  king  William  and  relaxation,  or  that  be  would  wear  himself  out ;  to  which 

queen  Mary.     The  bishopric  of  Norwich  was  given  him,  he  replied,  **  I  had  better  wear  out,  than  rust  out." 

as  stated  above  ;  and,  in  1707,  he  was  translated  to  Ely.  His  memoirs  are  contained  in  the  preface  to  one  of  hb 

Attending  Dr.  Bentley's  course,  he  was  detained  such  a  works,  **  8anchoniatho*s  Phoenician  History,**  which  are 

lengthened  time  in  the  cold  ball  of  Ely-house,  that  he  ably  epitomised  in  the  "  Biognphia  Britannica." 

incurred  an  illness  which  eventually  killed  him,  in  1714.  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  a  native  of  Westerloigh^  Glouces- 

Dr.  Clarke,  his  domestic  chaplain,  has  given  him  a  very  tershire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  though  he  grsduated  at 

laudatory  character  in  the  preftiee  to  his  works,  which  he  Cambridge,  was  an  exemplary,  mild-tempered,  tolerant 

eoUected  and  published.     He  was  a  true  bibliomaniac,  for  man ;  this,  which  obtained  for  him  a  place  among  those 

his  love  of  collecting  old  books  was  accompanied  by  one  designated  Latitudinarians,  and  his  strenuous  opposition  to 

of  its  most  rabid  symptoms,— a  proneness  to  go  a  step  papecy,  obtained  for  him  the  above  preferment.     He  died 

beyond  the  sin  of  coveting.     The  writer  rememben  to  in  1714,  aged  eighty.two.—Wood*s  Athene  Oxon. ;  Biog. 

have  seen  a  warning  given  in  a  letter  to  a  librarian  to  be  Britan. 

on  the  look  out,  ^  for  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  coming.**—  Dr.  Gilbert  Ironside  was  son  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol, 

^  Cave — adsum  !  **  would  have  been  an  appropriate  motto  of  the  same  name.     He  was  bom  at  Winterbonie  Steple. 

for  him.     George  the  Pint  bought  his  library,  consisting  don,  in  Dorsetshire,  matriculated,  and  graduated  at  Wad. 

of  28,965  printed  volumes,  and  1790  MSS.,  and  gave  it  ham  college,  Oxford,  was  nominated  bishop  of  Bristol  in 

to  the  Cambridge  university  library.     Some  disturbances  1 689,  and  accepted  this  see  under  a  promise  that  he  should 

happening  at  the  same  time  in  Oxford,  a  troop  of  horse  be  translated  to  a  better.     **  Being  then  about  sixty  yean 

was  despatched  thither  by  the  ministry,  which  occssioned  of  age,  he  took  to  him  a  fiur  widow  to  be  his  wife  ;**  and 

the  following  excellent  epigram,  by  Dr.  Trapp,  or  Dr.  was,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Herbert  Croft,  translated  to  Here. 

Warton  u—  ford,  as  mentioned  above.    He  seems  to  have  died  in 

m,    , .       , .        ...  •  ji  •    -  ^^  1712,  as  Dr.  Bisse  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford 

Th.  king  ob«™g.  »lth  juAooM  .r«.  i„  rtJt  ,eM._Wo«r.  Ath«»  Oxod.  ;  N.U.'.  Cont.  rf 

The  State  of  both  his  universities,  Grainirer  ii   100 

To  th-  «th«  book;  h.  gaw.  «  well  diMeni!>.g  S«  'S*  »  *"•'  f  ?*•  '»'"'>  C«nbndg. ;  O^n  to 

TT  L  it.  .  f    ^f  V  J  ^  J  y..     s  Dr.  Henchnmn:  lecturer  and  rector  of  St  Mary  Axe. 

How  moeh  tht  fcya/  body  w«t«l  Uammg.  ,„  jg„^  ^,  ^^^„^  ^  ^^^,^  ^^^^    j^  J^,,  ^ 

To  this  sir  William  Browne,  the  physician,  wittily    rector  of  St.  Mary*s  Undershaft,  and  present  at  the  sign- 

xq>lied :— >  ing  the  petition  to  king  James  by  the  seven  bishops.     He 

rPLi*      A    rk  £  -J       alix-         «l  probably  died  in  1724,  as  in  that  year  Dr.  Waddinston 

The  king  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of  horse :  f!  ^        .  j  vi  u       r  m.^  v    *         tw    j»    a*i 

«,     A    •  MX.  :  r  ^"^  consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester.— .Wood  s  Athenss 

For  tones  own  no  argument  but  force,  />  /ii       j       n  j  xr  vi  »    n    ^      « 

With  equml  e»  to  (Snbridg.  book.  h.  Mnt :  oSSUr  C«>««P«Hta»ee  •,  Nobl.'.  Cont.   rf 

For  whig,  dlow  no  fore,  but  wrgumenL  ^jji,^,  „  Jo^ph  (for  «ithoriti«.  diffisr)  H.n  wm 

ffientham's  Hist,  of  Ely ;  Clarke's  Pre&ce  as  quoted ;  the  son  of  a  vicar  of  Bromsgrove,  in  Worcestenhire.    He 

Noble*s  Cont  of  Grsii^(er.)  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  undo,  Edmund  Hall,  at  Pem- 

Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  a  native  of  London,  and  broke  college,  Oxford.    Of  this  coll^  he  became  the 

educated  at  St  FauFs  school,  and  Magdalen  Collq^e,  Cam-  mastor  in  1664,  and  retained  it  forty-five  yean ;  for  when 

bridge,  was  quietly  punuing  his  aotiquarian  studiest  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  he  was  allowed  to  hold  his 

his  duties  as  a  country  priest,  when  he  was  summoned,  mastership  and  the  rectory  of  St  Aldgates,  adjoining  his 

without  any  application  on  his  own  part,  to  fill  the  see  of  college,  in  oommendam.    He  may  be  said  to  have  spent 

Peterborough.     Never  was  there  a  more  laudable,  more  his  whole  time  in  his  college,  dying  there  in  1709,  and 

dignified  chaneter  than  his ;  for  Mr.  Noble  does  not  exag.  though  estimable  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  yet  certainly 

gerr.te  when,  after  describing  his  published  works,  his  exer*  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  his  diocese. — W<M>d*s  Athens 

tloas  as  a  dwgyman,  and  his  unostentatious,  though  muni-  Oxon. ;  Noble's  Cont  of  Granger* 
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to  ^btt  diudiy  vst  li  WBKwnLwnA  to  mBove  vw 
odwiiqwtiie  kng  ittd  guide  were  bej^iBBiag  to  niwmihewiqg%«ad  vcrjr 
tiie  iD  bmioiir  thai  WM  apiead  SBoag  tfaem. 

As  oooB  M  tins  WM  OTfCy  tiie  kng  west  Inck  to  MHnmiii  Ids  amij  m 
Both  smico  wen  maw  makmg  haofce  to  take  Oe  licUL  Bat  Oe  Frewili  wm  qaidccr 
tfaaa  tiie  eonfedenies  bad  yet  leaned  to  be.  Prince  Waldeck  bad  not  got  above 
cigbteea  tbfwfff^  mes  togedm^  wbea  ImwemlMmig,  with  an  annj  of  §artv  thooaand 
men,  waa  maicbnig  to  bave  auiyiiaBd  Bmaads:  and  at  tiie  anw  time  Bonfflen,  witt 
ntH^  annj,  came  i^  to  liege.  Waldedk  ported  bia  aimj  ao  well,  tbat  Lozem- 
boo^  bdieiing  it  alionger  tban  indeed  it  waa»  did  not  attempt  to  bveak  thnnigb,  in 
wbicfa  it  waa  b^ered  be  miglit  bave  eoceeedBd.  Tbe  king  haBtnwd  tbe  leai  of  tbe  teoopa 
and  came  himaelf  to  tbe  annj  in  good  time,  not  oolj  to  coTcr  ftnfls^  bat  to  aend  a  detaeb- 
raentto  tbe  idief  of  Liege,  wbidk  bad  been  bombaided  lor  two  dajB.  A  bod^  of  €8emaaa^ 
aa  wdl  aa  tbat  wbicb  tbe  king  sent  to  them,  came  in  good  time  to  eoppoit  tboae  of  liege, 
wbo  weie  beginning  to  tbink  of  c:4nta]atiiig.  So  Boaflkn  drew  off;  and  tbe  Fiencb  kept 
tbemaelTes  ao  doee  in  thdr  poita  all  tbe  leat  of  tbe  campaign,  tbat  thoogb  tbe  king  made 
manj  motions,  to  try  if  it  was  poeaible  to  bring  tbem  to  a  battle,  yet  be  oo«dd  not  do  it. 
Signal  pieserratioDS  of  bis  penon  did  again  abow  tbat  be  bad  a  watcbfbl  Pnmdenoe  stiQ 
gnarding  bim.  Once  be  bad  stood  nnder  a  tiee  for  some  time,  wbicb  tbe  enemy  obaenrin^ 
tikey  levdled  a  cannon  ao  exactly,  tbat  tbe  tiee  waa  shot  down  two  minutes  after  tiie  king 
was  gone  from  tiie  place.  Thete  was  one  tbat  belonged  to  the  train  of  aitiDeiy  wbo  was 
comipted  to  set  fire  to  tbe  magawne  of  powder  ;  and  be  fiied  tbe  matrhfs  of  tfaiee  bomfae : 
two  of  these  blew  op  without  doing  any  misdiief^  thoogb  there  were  twenty-four  more 
bombs  in  tbe  same  waggon  on  which  they  lay,  together  with  a  banel  of  powder :  the  third 
bomb  was  found  with  the  match  fired,  before  it  hid  its  eflkct.  If  this  wicked  pactice  bad 
sneoeeded,  the  confasion  that  was  in  afl  reason  to  be  expected  upon  sndi  an  aocidGBt,  while 
the  enemy  was  not  above  a  league  from  them,  drawn  up  and  looking  for  the  snooess  of  it» 
must  haTe  had  teirible  effects.  It  cannot  be  earily  imagined  how  much  mischief  might  have 
followed  upon  it,  in  the  mere  destruction  of  so  many  as  would  have  peridied  immediatdy, 
if  the  whole  magarine  had  taken  fiie,  as  well  as  in  the  panic  fear  with  wfaidi  the  rest  would 
have  been  struck  upon  so  tetrible  an  accident ;  by  the  surprise  of  it,  the  Frendi  might  have 
bad  an  opportunity  to  have  cut  off  the  whole  army.  This  may  well  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
minbcles  of  Providence,  tb»t  ao  little  hann  was  done,  when  so  mudi  was  intended  and  so  near 
being  done.  The  two  armies  lay  along  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Maese ;  but  no  action 
followed.  When  the  time  came  of  going  into  quarters,  the  king  left  the  azmies  in  prince 
Waldeek's  hands,  who  was  obserred  not  to  march  off  with  that  caution  that  might  bare  been 
expected  from  so  old  a  captain :  Luxembouig  upon  that  drew  out  his  hone,  with  the  king^s 
household,  designing  to  cut  off  his  rear ;  and  did,  upon  the  first  surprise,  put  them  into  some 
disorder;  but  they  made  so  good  a  stand,  that,  after  a  very  hot  action,  tiie  French  marehed 
off,  and  lost  more  men  on  their  side  than  we  did.  Auverquerque  commanded  the  body  that 
did  this  service :  and  wiUtt  it  the  campaign  ended  in  Flanders. 

Matten  went  on  at  sea  with  the  same  caution.  Dunkirk  was  for  some  time  Mocked  up 
by  a  squadron  of  ouis.  The  great  fleet  went  to  find  out  tiie  French ;  but  they  had  orders 
to  avoid  an  engagement :  and  tiiough  for  the  space  of  two  months  Russel  did  all  he  could  to 
come  up  to  them,  yet  they  still  kept  at  a  distance,  and  sailed  off  in  tiie  night :  so  that 
though  he  was  sometimes  in  view  of  tiiem,  yet  he  lost  it  next  day.  The  trading  part  of 
the  nation  was  very  apprehensive  of  the  danger  the  Smyrna  fleet  might  be  in,  in  whidi  the 
Dutch  and  Eogli^  effects  together  ware  viJued  at  four  millions ;  for  though  they  had  a 
great  convoy,  yet  the  French  fleet  stood  out  to  intercept  them ;  but  they  got  safe  into 
Kinsale.  The  season  went  over  without  any  action ;  and  Russel,  at  the  end  of  it,  came 
into  Plymouth  in  a  storm  :  which  was  much  censured,  for  that  road  is  not  safe,  and  two 
considerable  ships  were  lost  upon  the  occasion.  Crreat  fiictions  were  among  the  flag  officers  ; 
and  no  other  service  was  done  by  this  great  equipment,  but  tiiat  our  trade  was  main- 
tained. 

But  while  we  had  no  snccessy  cither  in  Flanders  or  at  sea,  we  were  more  happy  in  lie- 
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land,  eTcn  beyond  expectation.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  taking  of  Baltimore, 
on  which  the  Irish  had  wrought  much,  that  Athlone  might  be  ooveied  by  it.  We  took  it 
in  one  day,  and  the  garrison  had  only  ammunition  for  a  day  more.  St.  Ruth,  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  aU  the  persecutors  of  the  protestants  in  France,  was  sent  oyer  with  two 
hundred  officers  to  command  the  Irish  army.  This  first  action  reflected  much  on  his  con- 
duct, who  left  a  thousand  men  with  so  slender  a  provision  of  ammunition,  that  they  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war.  From  thence  Ginkle  advanced  to  Athlone,  where  St.  Ruth  was 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  with  an  army  in  number  equal  to  his :  the  riv^r 
was  deep,  but  fordable  in  several  places  :  the  castle  was  soon  turned  to  a  ruin  by  the  cannon : 
but  the  passing  the  river  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  was  no  easy  thing,  the  ford  being  so  narrow 
that  they  could  not  pass  above  twenty  in  front :  parties  were  sent  out  to  try  other  fords, 
which  probably  made  the  enemy  imagine  that  they  never  intended  to  pass  the  river  just 
under  the  town,  where  the  ford  was  both  deep  and  narrow.  Talmash,  a  general  officer, 
moved,  that  two  battalions  might  have  guineas  apiece  to  encourage  them ;  and  he  offered 
to  march  over  at  the  head  of  them :  which  was  presently  executed  by  Mackay  with  so  much 
resolution,  that  many  ancient  officers  said  it  was  the  most  gallant  action  they  had  ever  seen. 
They  passed  the  river,  and  went  through  the  breaches  into  the  town,  with  the  loss  only  of 
fifty  men,  having  killed  above  a  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  yet  they  spared  all  that  adced 
quarter.  St.  Ruth  did  not  upon  this  occasion  act  suitably  to  the  reputation  he  had  formerly 
acquired ;  he  retired  to  Aghrim,  where  he  posted  himself  to  great  advantage,  and  was  much 
superior  to  Ginkle  in  number ;  for  he  had  abandoned  many  small  garrisons  to  increase  his 
army,  which  was  now  twenty-eight  thousand  strong ;  whereas  Ginkle  had  not  above  twenty 
thousand ;  so  that  the  attacking  him  was  no  advisable  thing,  if  the  courage  of  the  English, 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  had  not  made  a  difference  so  considerable,  as  neither  numbers 
nor  posts  could  balance. 

St.  Ruth  had  indeed  taken  the  most  effectual  way  possible  to  infuse  courage  into  the  Irish : 
he  had  sent  their  priests  about  among  them,  to  animate  them  by  all  the  methods  they  could 
think  of;  and,  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  others,  they  made  tiiem  swear  on  the  sacrament 
that  they  would  never  forsake  their  colours.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  them ;  for  as  when 
CKnkle  fell  on  them  they  had  a  great  bog  before  them,  and  the  grounds  on  both  sides  were 
very  favourable  to  them :  with  those  advantages  they  maintained  their  ground  much  longer 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  They  disputed  the  matter  so  obstinately,  that  for 
about  two  hours  the  action  was  very  hot,  and  every  battalion  and  squadron  on  both  sides 
had  a  share  in  it.  But  nature  will  be  iJways  too  strong  for  art ;  the  Irish  in  conclusion 
trusted  more  to  their  heels  than  to  their  hands ;  the  foot  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran 
away.  St.  Ruth  and  many  more  officers  were  killed,  and  about  eight  thousand  soldiers 
and  all  their  cannon  and  baggage  was  taken.  So  that  it  was  a  total  defeat ;  only  the  night 
favoured  a  body  of  horse  that  got  off.  From  thence  Ginkle  advanced  to  Galway,  which 
capitulated ;  so  that  now  Limerick  was  the  only  place  that  stood  out.  A  squadron  of  ships 
was  sent  to  shut  up  the  river.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  lords  justices  issued  out  a  new  pro- 
clamation, with  an  offer  of  life  and  estate  to  such  as  within  a  fortnight  should  come  under 
the  king's  protection. 

CKnkle  pursued  his  advantages ;  and,  having  reduced  all  Connaught,  he  came  and  sat 
down  before  Limerick,  and  bombarded  it ;  but  that  had  no  great  effect ;  and  though  most  of 
the  houses  were  beat  down,  yet  as  long  as  the  Connaught  side  was  open,  fresh  men  and  pro- 
visions were  still  brought  into  the  place.  When  the  men  of  war  were  come  up  near  the 
town,  Ginkle  sent  over  a  part  of  his  army  to  the  Connaught  side,  who  fell  upon  some  bodies 
of  the  Irish  that  lay  there  and  broke  them,  and  pursued  them  so  close  as  they  retired  to 
Limerick,  that  the  French  governor,  D'Usson,  fearing  that  the  English  would  have  come  in 
with  them,  drew  up  the  bridge,  so  that  many  of  them  were  killed  and  drowned.  This  con- 
tributed very  much  towards  heightening  the  prejudices  that  the  Irisli  had  against  the  French. 
The  latter  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  if  Sanfield  and  some  of  the  Irish  had  not  joined  with 
them,  they  could  not  have  made  their  party  good.  The  earl  of  Tyrconnel  had,  with  a  par- 
ticular view,  studied  to  divert  the  French  from  sending  over  soldiers  into  Ireland ;  for  he 
designed,  in  case  of  new  misfortunes,  to  treat  with  the  king,  and  to  preserve  himself  and 
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his  friends ;  and  now  he  began  to  dispose  the  Irish  to  think  of  treating,  nnce  they  saw  that 
otherwise  their  rain  was  inevitable.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  suspected,  all  the  military 
men,  who  resolved  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  French  interest,  combined  against 
him,  and  blasted  him  as  a  feeble  and  &lse  man  who  was  not  to  be  trusted.  This  was  carried 
so  far  that,  to  avoid  affironts,  he  was  advised  to  leave  the  army ;  and  he  stayed  all  this  sum- 
mer at  Limerick,  where  he  died  of  grief,  as  was  believed ;  but,  before  he  died,  he  advised  all 
that  came  to  him  not  to  let  things  go  to  extremities,  but  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  -could  be 
got :  and  his  words  seemed  to  weigh  more  after  lus  death  than  in  his  lifetime ;  for  the  Irish 
began  generally  to  say,  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  not  be  made  sacrifices 
to  serve  the  ends  of  the  French*.  This  was  much  heightened  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Irish 
whom  the  French  governor  had  shut  out  and  left  to  perish.  They  wanted  no  provisions  in 
Limerick.  And  a  squadron  of  French  ships  stood  over  to  that  coast,  which  was  much 
stronger  than  ours  that  had  sailed  up  to  the  town.  So  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  might 
come  into  the  river  to  destroy  our  ships. 

To  hinder  that,  another  squadron  of  English  men  of  war  was  ordered  thither.  Yet  the 
French  did  not  think  fit  to  venture  their  ships  within  the  Shannon,  where  they  had  no  places 
of  shelter ;  the  misunderstanding  that  daily  grew  between  the  Irish  and  the  French  was 
great ;  and  all  appearance  of  relief  from  France  failing,  made  them  resolve  to  capitulate. 
This  was  very  welcome  to  Ginkle  and  his  army,  who  began  to  be  in  great  wants ;  for  that 
country  was  quite  wasted,  having  been  the  seat  of  war  for  three  years ;  and  all  their  draught 
horses  were  so  wearied  out,  that  their  camp  was  often  ill  supplied. 

When  they  came  to  capitulate,  the  Irbh  insisted  on  very  high  demands ;  which  were  set 
on  by  the  French,  who  hoped  they  would  be  rejected :  but  the  king  had  given  Ginkle  secret 
directions  that  he  should  grant  all  the  demands  they  could  make,  that  would  put  an  end  to 
that  war :  so  every  thing  was  granted,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  French,  and  the 
no  small  grief  of  some  of  the  English,  who  hoped  this  war  would  have  ended  in  the  total 
ruin  of  the  Irish  interest.  During  the  treaty,  a  saying  of  Sarsfield's  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, for  it  was  much  talked  of  all  Europe  over.  He  asked  some  of  the  English  officers 
if  they  had  not  come  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  Irish,  by  their  behaviour  during  this  war ; 
and  whereas  they  said  it  was  much  the  same  that  it  had  always  been,  Sarsfield  answered, 
as  low  as  we  now  are,  change  but  kings  with  us,  and  we  will  fight  it  over  again  with  you. 
Tliose  of  Limerick  treated  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  tibe  rest  of  their  countrymen 
that  were  yet  in  arms.  They  were  all  indemnified  and  restored  to  all  that  they  had  enjoyed  in 
king  Charles's  time.  They  were  sJso  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  subjects,  upon  their 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties,  without  being  bound  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  Not  only  the  French,  but  as  many  of  the  Irish  as  had  a  mind  to  go  over  to 
France,  had  free  liberty  and  a  safe  transportation.  And  upon  that  about  twelve  thousand 
of  them  went  over. 

And  thus  ended  the  war  of  Ireland :  and  with  that  our  civil  war  came  to  a  final  end. 
The  articles  of  capitulation  were  punctually  executed ;  and  some  doubts  that  arose  out  of 
some  ambiguous  words,  were  explained  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  So  earnestly  desirous  was  the 
king  to  have  all  matters  quieted  at  home,  that  he  might  direct  his  whole  force  against  the 
enemy  abroad.  The  English  in  Ireland,  though  none  could  sufier  more  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war  than  they  did,  yet  were  uneasy  when  they  saw  that  the  Irish  had  obtained  such 
good  conditions ;  some  of  the  more  violent  men  among  them,  who  were  much  exasperated 
with  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done  them,  began  to  call  in  question  the  legality  of  some  of 
the  articles :  but  the  parliament  of  England  did  not  think  fit  to  enter  upon  that  discussion ; 
nor  made  they  any  motions  towards  the  violating  the  capitulation.  Ginkle  came  over  full 
of  honour  after  so  glorious  a  campaign,  and  was  made  earl  of  Athlone,  and  had  noble  rewards 
for  tlie  great  service  he  had  done ;  though,  without  detracting  from  him,  a  large  share  of  all 
that  was  done  was  due  to  some  of  the  general  officers,  in  particular  to  Rouvigny,  made  upon 
this  earl  of  Galway,  to  Mackay,  and  Tallmash.  Old  Rouvigny  being  dead,  his  son  offered 
his  service  to  the  king,  who  unwillingly  accepted  of  it ;  because  he  knew  that  an  estate  which 

*  For  mora  particulars  oomseraing  tho  pobUe  life  of  Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  TyroonBel,  tee  tbe  Clarendon  CAima- 
pondence.     Graiuger  mcnUoos  him. 
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hit  father  had  in  France,  and  of  which  he  had  still  the  income,  would  be  immediately  con- 
fiflcated ;  but  he  had  no  regard  to  that,  and  heartily  engaged  in  the  king's  service,  and  has 
been  ever  since  employed  in  many  eminent  posts :  in  all  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  with 
that  great  reputation,  both  for  capacity,  integrity,  courage,  and  application,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess in  most  of  his  undertakings,  that  he  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of  the 
age :  and  to  crown  all,  he  is  a  man  of  eminent  virtues,  great  piety,  and  ssesJ  for  religion. 

The  emperor's  affairs  in  Hungary  went  on  successfully  this  year,  under  the  command  of 
prince  Lewis  of  Baden ;  though  he  committed  an  error  that  was  likely  to  have  proved  fatal 
to  him :  his  stores  lay  near  lum  in  great  boats  on  the  Danube,  but  upon  some  design  he 
made  a  motion  off  from  that  river ;  of  which  the  grand  vizier  took  the  advantage,  and  got 
into  his  camp  between  him  and  his  stores ;  so  that  he  must  either  starve,  or  break  through 
to  come  at  his  provisions.  The  Turks  had  not  time  to  fortify  themselves  in  their  new  camp, 
so  he  attacked  them  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  quite  routed,  and  lost  camp  and  cannon 
and  a  great  part  of  their  army,  the  grand  vizier  himself  being  killed.  If  the  court  of  Vienna 
had  really  desired  a  peace,  they  might  have  had  it  upon  this  victory  on  very  easy  terms ; 
but  they  resolved  they  would  be  masters  of  all  Transylvania ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  they 
undertook  the  siege  of  Great  Waradin,  which  they  were  forced  to  turn  to  a  blockade ;  so 
that  it  fell  not  into  their  hands  till  the  spring  following.  The  emperor  was  led  on  by  the 
prophecies,  that  assured  him  of  constant  conquests,  and  that  he  should  in  conclusion  arrive 
at  Constantinople  itself :  so  that  the  practices  of  those  whom  the  French  had  gained  about 
him,  had  but  too  much  matter  to  work  on  in  himself. 

The  news  of  the  total  reduction  of  Ireland  confirmed  him  in  his  resolutions  of  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Hungary.  It  was  reckoned  that  England,  being  now  disengaged  at  home,  would 
with  the  rest  of  the  protestant  allies  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  France.  And  the  two 
chief  passions  in  the  emperor  s  mind,  being  his  hatred  of  heresy,  and  his  hatred  of  France,  it 
was  said,  that  those  about  him,  who  served  the  interests  of  that  court,  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  to  let  the  war  go  on  between  France,  and  those  he  esteemed  heretics ;  since  he  would 
be  a  gainer,  which  side  soever  should  lose  ;  either  France  would  be  humbled,  or  the  heretics 
be  exhausted ;  while  he  should  extend  his  dominions  and  conquer  infidels.  The  king  had 
a  sort  of  regard  and  submission  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  to  no  other  prince  whatsoever ; 
so  that  he  did  not  press  him,  as  many  desired  he  should,  to  accept  of  a  peace  with  the  Turks, 
that  so  he  might  turn  his  whole  force  against  France. 

Germany  was  now  more  entirely  united  in  one  common  interest  than  ever.  The  third 
party  that  the  French  had  formed  to  obstruct  the  war,  were  now  gone  off  from  those  mea- 
sures, and  engaged  in  the  general  interest  of  the  empire :  the  two  northern  kings  had  some 
satisfaction  given  them  in  point  of  trade,  thai  so  they  might  maintain  their  neutrality :  and 
they  were  favourable  to  the  allies,  though  not  engaged  with  them.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
whom  the  French  were  pressing  to  offer  his  mediation  for  a  peace,  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Hanover,  assuring  him  he  would  never  hearken  to  that  proposition,  till  he  had  full  assurances 
from  the  French,  that  they  would  own  the  present  government  of  England. 

That  duke,  who  had  been  long  in  a  French  management,  did  now  break  off  all  commerce 
with  that  court,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  both  with  the  emperor  and  with  the  king.  He 
promised  great  supplies  against  France  and  the  Turk,  if  he  might  be  made  an  elector  of  the 
empire :  in  which  the  king  concurred  to  press  the  matter  so  earnestly  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
tliat  they  agreed  to  it,  in  case  he  could  gain  the  consent  of  the  other  electors ;  which  the 
emperor^s  ministers  resolved  to  oppose,  underhand,  all  they  could.  He  quickly  gained  the 
consent  of  the  greater  number  of  the  electors ;  yet  new  objections  were  still  made.  It  was 
said,  that  if  this  was  granted,  another  electorate  in  a  popish  family  ought  also  to  be  created, 
to  balance  the  advantage  that  this  gave  the  Lutherans ;  and  they  moved  that  Austria  should 
be  made  an  electorate.  But  this  was  so  much  opposed,  since  it  gave  the  emperor  two  votes 
in  the  electoral  college,  that  it  was  let  fall.  In  conclusion,  after  a  year's  negotiation,  and  a 
great  opposition,  both  by  popish  and  protestant  princes,  (some  of  the  latter  considering  more 
tiieir  jealousies  of  the  house  of  Hanover  than  the  inter^  of  their  religion,)  the  inv^ture 
was  given,  with  the  title  of  elector  of  Brunswick  and  great  marshal  of  the  empire.    The 
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French  opposed  this  with  all  the  artifices  they  conid  set  at  work.  The  matter  lay  long  in  an 
unsettled  state :  nor  was  he  now  admitted  into  the  college ;  it  being  said  that  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  electors  must  be  first  had. 

The  afiairs  of  Savoy  did  not  go  on  so  prosperously  as  was  hoped  for :  Carafia,  that  com- 
manded the  imperial  army,  was  more  intent  on  raising  contributions  than  on  carrying  on  the 
war :  he  crossed  every  good  motion  that  was  made :  Montmelian  was  lost,  which  was  chiefly 
imputed  to  Caraffa :  the  young  duke  of  Schomberg,  sent  thither  to  command  those  troops 
that  the  king  paid,  undertook  to  relievo  the  place,  and  was  assured  that  many  protestants  in 
Dauphiny  would  come  and  join  him.  But  Caraffa,  and  indeed  the  court  of  Turin,  seemed 
to  be  more  afraid  of  the  strength  of  heresy  than  of  the  power  of  France ;  and  chose  to  lei 
that  important  place  Ml  into  their  hands,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  relieved  by  those  they 
did  not  like.  When  the  duke  of  Savo/s  army  went  into  quarters,  Caraffft  obliged  the 
neighbouring  princes  and  the  state  of  Crenoa  to  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  the  imperial 
army,  threatening  them  otherwise  with  winter  quarters ;  so  that  how  ill  soever  he  managed 
the  duke  of  Savoy  s  coi^cems,  he  took  care  of  his  own.  He  was  recalled  upon  the  complaints 
made  against  him  on  all  hands,  and  Caprara  was  sent  to  command  in  his  room. 

The  greatest  danger  lay  in  Flanders,  where  the  feebleness  of  the  Spanish  government  did 
so  exhaust  and  weaken  the  whole  country,  that  all  the  strength  of  tiie  confederate  armies 
was  scarce  able  to  defend  it :  the  Spaniards  had  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  king,  either  as 
he  was  king  of  England,  or  as  he  was  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  knew  the 
bigotry  of  the  people  so  well,  that  he  was  convinced  it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  to 
submit  to  a  protestant  government :  but  ho  proposed  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  seemed  to 
have  much  heat,  and  an  ambition  of  signalising  himself  in  that  country,  which  was  then  the 
chief  scene  of  war :  and  he  could  support  that  government  by  the  troops  and  treasure  that  he 
might  draw  out  of  his  electorate :  besides,  if  he  governed  that  country  well,  and  acquired  a 
iiEune  in  arms,  that  might  give  him  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  tlie 
right  of  his  electoreas,  who,  if  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  set  aside,  was  next  in  that  succes- 
sion. The  Spaniards  agreed  to  this  proposal ;  but-they  would  not  make  the  first  ofier  of  it 
to  that  elector,  nor  would  he  ask  it ;  and  it  stuck  for  some  time  at  this :  but  the  court  of 
Vienna  adjusted  the  matter  by  making  the  proposition,  which  the  elector  accepted :  and  that 
put  a  new  life  into  those  oppressed  and  miserable  provinces. 

This  was  the  general  state  of  affairs  when  a  new  session  of  parliament  was  opened  at 
Westminster,  and  then  it  appeared  that  a  party  was  avowedly  formed  against  the  govern- 
ment. They  durst  not  own  that  before,  while  the  war  of  Ireland  continued.  But  now, 
since  that  was  at  an  end,  they  began  to  infuse  into  all  people  that  there  was  no  need  of 
keeping  up  a  great  land  army,  and  that  we  ought  oidy  to  assist  our  allies  with  some 
auxiliary  troops,  and  increase  our  force  at  sea.  Many  that  understood  not  the  state  of  foreign 
aflairs  were  drawn  into  this  conceit,  not  considering  that,  if  Flanders  was  lost,  Holland  must 
submit  and  take  the  best  terms  they  could  get.  And  the  conjunction  of  those  two  great 
powers  at  sea,  must  presently  ruin  our  trade,  and  in  a  little  time  subdue  us  entirely.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  bring  all  people  to  apprehend  this  aright ;  and  those  who  had  ill  intentions 
would  not  be  beaten  out  of  it,  but  covered  worse  designs  with  this  pretence  :  and  this  was 
still  kept  up  as  a  prejudice  against  the  king  and  his  government,  that  he  loved  to  have  a 
great  army  about  him  ;  and  that  when  they  were  once  modelled,  he  would  never  part  with 
them,  but  govern  in  an  arbitrary  way  as  soon  as  he  had  prepared  his  soldiers  to  serve 
his  ends. 

Another  prejudice  had  more  colour  and  as  bad  effects.  The  king  was  thought  to  love  the 
Dutch  more  than  the  English,  to  trust  more  to  them,  and  to  admit  them  to  more  freedom 
with  him.  He  gave  too  much  occaaon  to  a  general  disgust,  which  was  spread  both 
among  the  English  officers  and  the  nobility  :  he  took  little  pains  to  gain  the  afiections  of  the 
nation,  nor  did  he  constrain  himself  enough  to  render  his  government  more  acceptable :  he 
was  shut  up  all  the  day  long ;  and  his  silence,  when  he  admitted  any  to  an  audience,  dis- 
tasted them  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  denied  it.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  thought  that 
the  great  services  he  had  done,  were  not  acknowledged,  nor  rewarded,  as  they  well  deserved, 
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and  b^an  to  speak  Hke  a  man  diaoontented.  And  the  strain  of  all  the  nation  almost  was, 
that  tlie  English  were  overlooked,  and  the  Dutch  were  the  only  persons  fayoured  or  trusted. 
This  was  national :  and  the  English  being  too  apt  to  despise  other  nations,  and  being  of 
more  lively  tempera  than  the  Dutch,  grew  to  express  a  contempt  and  an  aversion  for  them, 
that  went  almost  to  a  mutiny.  It  is  true  the  Dutch  behaved  themselves  so  well  and  so 
regularly  in  their  quarters,  and  paid  for  everything  so  pimctually,  whereas  the  English  were 
apt  to  be  rude  and  exa  ting ;  especially  those  who  were  all  tliis  winter  coming  over  from 
Ireland,  who  had  been  so  long  in  an  enem/s  country  that  they  were  not  easily  brought  into 
order ;  so  that  the  commcm  people  were  generally  better  pleased  with  the  Dutch  soldiera 
than  with  their  own  countrymen,  but  it  was  not  the  same  as  to  the  officers.  These  seeds  of 
discontent  were  carefully  managed  by  the  enemies  of  the  government ;  and  by  those  means 
mattera  went  on  heavily  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  king  was  also  believed  to  be  so 
tender  in  every  point  that  seemed  to  relate  to  his  prerogative,  that  he  could  not  well  bear 
anything  that  was  a  diminution  of  it :  and  he  was  said  to  have  taken  a  dislike  and  mistrust 
of  all  those  whose  notions  leaned  to  public  liberty,  though  those  were  the  persons  that  were  the 
firmest  to  him,  and  the  most  zealous  for  him.  The  men  whose  notions  of  the  prerogative 
were  the  highest  were  suspected  to  be  Jacobites :  yet  it  was  observed  that  many  of  these 
were  much  courted,  and  put  into  emplo3rment8,  in  which  they  showed  so  littlo  affection  to 
the  government,  and  so  close  a  conespondence  with  its  professed  enemies,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  they  intended  to  betray  it.  The  blame  of  employing  these  men  was  cast  on 
the  earl  of  Notthigham,  who,  as  the  Whigs  said,  infused  into  the  king  jealousies  ,of  his  best 
friends,  and  inclined  him  to  court  some  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 

The  taking  off  parliament  men,  who  complained  of  grievances,  by  places  and  pensions, 
was  believed  to  be  now  very  generally  practised.  Se3rmour,  who  had  in  a  very  injurious 
manner  not  only  opposed  everything,  but  had  reflected  on  the  king'^s  title  and  conduct, 
was  this  winter  brought  into  the  treasury  and  the  cabinet  council :  yet,  though  a  great 
opposition  was  made  and  many  delays  contrived,  all  the  money  that  was  asked  was  at  length 
given.  Among  the  bills  that  were  offered  to  the  king  at  the  end  of  the  session,  one  was  to 
secure  the  judges^  salaries,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  king's  power  to  stop  them.  The  judges 
had  their  commission  during  their  good  behaviour ;  yet  their  salaries  were  not  so  secured  to 
ihem,  but  that  these  were  at  the  king's  pleasure.  But  the  king  put  a  stop  to  this,  and 
refused  to  pass  the  bill ;  for  it  was  represented  to  him,  by  some  of  the  judges  themselves,  that 
it  was  not  fit  tliey  should  be  out  of  all  dependence  on  the  court ;  though  it  did  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  hurt  in  making  judges  in  all  respects  free  and  independent.  A  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  in  Ireland,  to  annul  all  that  had  passed  in  king  James's  par- 
liament ;  to  confirm  anew  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  to  do  all  other  things  that  the  broken 
state  of  that  impoverished  island  required ;  and  to  giant  such  supplies  as  they  could  raise, 
and  as  the  state  of  their  aff&in  would  permit. 

Afiaira  in  Scotland  were  put  in  another  method :  lord  Tweedale  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
and  not  long  after  a  marquis  in  that  kingdom :  lord  Melvill  was  put  in  a  less  important 
post,  and  most  of  his  creatures  were  laid  aside  :  but  several  of  those  who  had  been  in  Mont- 
gomery's plot  were  brought  into  the  council  and  ministry.  Johnston,  who  had  been  sent 
envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  called  home  and  made  secretary  of  state  for  that 
kingdom.  It  began  soon  to  appear  in  Scotland  how  ill  the  king  was  advised,  when  he 
brought  in  some  of  the  plotters  into  the  chief  posts  of  that  government :  as  this  disgusted  the 
presbjrterians,  so  it  was  very  visible  that  those  pretended  converts  came  into  his  service,  only 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  deliver  up  that  kingdom  to  king  James.  They  scarcely  disguised 
their  designs ;  so  that  the  trusting  such  men  amazed  all  people.  The  presbyterians  had  very 
much  offended  the  king,  and  their  fiury  was  instrumental  in  raising  great  jealousies  of  him 
in  England  :  he  well  foresaw  the  ill  effects  this  was  likely  to  have,  and  therefore  he  recom- 
mended to  a  general  assembly,  that  met  this  winter,  to  receive  the  episcopal  clergy,  to 
concur  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  church,  upon  their  desiring  to  be  admitted :  and 
in  case  the  assembly  could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  this,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  dis- 
solved, without  naming  any  other  time  or  place  of  meeting.  It  was  not  likely  that  there 
could  be  any  agreement,  where  both  parties  were  so  much  inflamed  one  against  another: 
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and  thoee  who  had  the  greatest  credit  with  hoth,  studied  rather  to  exasperate  than  to  soften 
ihem.  The  episcopal  party  carried  it  high  :  they  gave  it  ont  that  the  king  was  now  theirs, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  a  concurrence  with  presh3rtery,  on  design  to  hring  all 
ahout  to  episcopacy  in  a  little  time.  The  presh3rterians,  who  at  all  times  were  stiff  and 
peevish,  were  more  than  ordinarily  so  at  this  time :  they  were  jealous  of  the  king ; 
their  friends  were  now  disgraced,  and  their  bitterest  enemies  were  coming  into  favour :  so 
they  were  surly,  and  would  abate  in  no  point  of  their  government :  and  upon  that  the 
assembly  was  dissolved.  But  they  pretended  that  by  law  they  had  a  right  to  an  annual 
meeting,  from  which  nothing  could  cut  them  off;  for  they  said,  according  to  a  distinction 
much  used  among  them,  that  the  king's  power  of  calling  synods  and  assemblies  was  cumula- 
tive, and  not  privative :  that  is,  he  might  call  them  if  he  would,  and  appoint  time  and  place ; 
but  that,  if  he  did  not  call  them,  they  might  meet  by  an  inherent  right  that  the  church  had^ 
which  was  confirmed  by  law :  therefore  they  adjourned  themselves.  This  was  represented 
to  the  king  as  a  high  strain  of  insolence  that  invaded  the  rights  of  the  crown,  of  which  he 
was  become  very  sensible.  Most  of  those  who  came  now  into  his  service,  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  incense  him  against  the  presbyterians,  in  which  he  was  so  far  engaged,  that  it  did 
alienate  that  party  much  from  him. 

Tliere  was  at  this  time,  a  very  barbarous  massacre  committed  in  Scotland,  which  showed 
both  the  cruelty  and  the  treachery  of  some  of  those  who  had  unhappily  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  king's  confidence.  The  earl  of  Bredalbane  formed  a  scheme  of  quieting  all  the 
Highlanders,  if  the  king  would  give  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  doing  it,  which 
was  remitted  down  from  England :  and  this  was  to  be  divided  among  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
or  clans  of  the  highlanders.  He  employed  his  emissaries  among  them,  and  told  them  the 
best  service  they  could  do  king  James,  was  to  lie  quiet,  and  reserve  themselves  to  a  better 
time :  and  if  they  would  take  the  oaths,  the  king  would  be  contented  with  that,  and  they 
were  to  have  a  share  of  this  sum  that  was  sent  down  to  buy  their  quiet.  But  this  came  to 
nothing ;  their  demands  rose  high ;  they  knew  this  lord  had  money  to  distribute  among 
them  ;  they  believed  he  intended  to  keep  the  best  part  of  it  to  himself;  so  they  asked  more 
than  he  could  give.  Among  the  most  clamorous  and  obstinate  of  these  were  the  Macdonalds 
of  Glencoe,  who  were  believed  guilty  of  much  robbery  and  many  murders,  and  so  had  gained 
too  much  by  their  pilfering  war  to  be  easily  brought  to  give  it  over.  Tlie  head  of  tliat 
valley  had  so  particularly  provoked  lord  Bredalbane,  that  as  his  scheme  was  quite  defeated 
by  the  opposition  that  he  raised,  so  he  designed  a  severe  revenge.  The  king  had,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, ofiered  an  indemnity  to  all  the  Highlanders  that  had  been  in  arms  against  him, 
upon  their  coming  in,  by  a  prefixed  day,  to  take  the  oaths :  the  day  had  been  twice  or  thrice 
prolonged,  and  it  was  at  last  carried  to  the  end  of  the  year  1691 ;  with  a  positive  threaten- 
ing of  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  such  as  should  not  come  into  his  obedience 
by  the  last  day  of  December. 

All  were  so  terrified  that  they  came  in ;  and  even  that  Macdonald  went  to  the  governor 
of  Fort  William,  on  the  last  of  December,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths ;  but  he,  being  only 
a  military  man,  could  not,  or  would  not,  tender  them,  and  Macdonald  was  forced  to  seek  for 
some  of  the  legal  magistrates  to  tender  them  to  him.  The  snows  were  then  fallen,  so  four 
or  five  days  passed  before  he  could  come  to  a  magistrate :  he  took  the  oaths  in  his  presence, 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  January,  when,  by  the  strictness  of  law,  he  could  claim  no  benefit 
by  it.  The  matter  was  signified  to  the  council,  and  the  person  had  a  reprimand  for  giving 
him  the  oaths  when  the  day  was  past. 

This  was  kept  up  firom  the  king :  and  the  earl  of  Bredalbane  came  to  court  to  give  an 
account  of  his  diligence,  and  to  bring  back  the  money,  since  he  could  n5t  do  the  service  for 
which  he  had  it.  He  informed  against  this  Macdonald,  as  the  chief  person  who  had  defeated 
that  good  design :  and  that  he  might  both  gratify  Ills  own  revenge,  and  render  the  king 
odious  to  all  the  Highlanders,  he  proposed  that  orders  should  be  sent  for  a  military  execution 
on  thoee  of  Glencoe.  An  instruction  was  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state,  lord  Stair,  to  bo 
both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  king  (that  so  he  might  bear  no  part  of  tlie  blame,  but 
that  it  might  lie  wholly  on  the  king),  that  such  as  had  not  taken  ^e  oaths  by  the  time 
limited  sliould  be  shut  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  and  be  received  only  upon  mercy. 
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But  when  it  was  found  that  this  would  not  authorise  what  was  intended,  a  second  order  was 
got  to  be  signed  and  countersigned,  that  if  the  Glenooe  men  could  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Highlanders,  some  examples  might  be  made  of  them,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
rest.  The  king  signed  this  witiiout  any  inquiry  about  it ;  for  he  was  too  apt  to  sign  papers 
in  a  hurry,  without  examining  the  importance  of  them.  This  was  one  effect  of  his  slowness 
in  dispatching  business ;  for,  as  he  was  apt  to  suffer  things  to  run  on  till  there  was  H  great 
heap  of  papers  laid  before  him,  so  then  he  signed  them  a  little  too  precipitately.  But  all 
this  while  the  king  knew  nothing  of  Macdonald's  offering  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time, 
nor  of  his  having  taken  them,  soon  after  it  was  passed,  when  he  came  to  a  proper  magistrate. 
As  these  orders  were  sent  down,  the  secretary  of  state  wrote  many  private  letters  to  Leving- 
ston,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  giving  him  a  strict  charge  and  particular  directions  for 
the  execution  of  them :  and  he  ordered  the  passes  in  the  valley  to  be  kept,  describing  them 
so  minutely,  that  the  orders  were  certainly  drawn  by  one  who  knew  the  country  well.  He 
gave  also  a  positive  direction  that  no  prisoners  should  be  taken,  that  so  the  execution  might 
be  as  terrible  as  was  possible.  He  pressed  this  upon  Levingston  with  strains  of  vehemence 
that  looked  as  if  there  was  something  more  than  ordinary  in  it :  he  indeed  grounded  it  on 
his  zeal  for  the  king's  service,  adding,  that  such  rebels  and  murderers  should  be  made 
examples  of. 

In  February  a  company  was  sent  to  Glencoe,  who  were  kindly  received  and  quartered 
over  the  valley ;  the  inhabitants  thinking  themselves  safe,  and  looking  for  no  hostilities. 
After  they  had  staid  a  week  among  them,  they  took  their  time  in  the  night  and  killed  about 
six-and-thirty  of  them,  the  rest  taking  the  alarm  and  escaping.  This  raised  a  mighty  outcry, 
and  was  published  by  the  French  in  tiieir  gazettes,  and  by  the  Jacobites  in  their  libels,  to 
cast  a  reproach  on  the  king'^s  government  as  cruel  and  barbarous;  though  in  all  other 
instances  it  had  appeared  that  his  own  inclinations  were  gentle  and  mild  rather  to  an  excess. 
The  king  sent  orders  to  enquire  into  the  matter;  but  when  the  letters  written  upon  this 
business  were  all  examined,  which  I  myself  read,  it  appeared  that  so  many  were  involved  in 
the  matter,  that  the  king^s  gentleness  prevailed  on  him  to  a  fault ;  and  he  contented  himself 
with  dismissing  only  the  master  of  Stair  from  his  service.  The  Highlanders  were  so  inflamed 
with  this,  that  they  were  put  in  as  forward  a  disposition  as  the  Jacobites  could  wish  for  to 
have  rebelled  upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity :  and  indeed  ^e  not  punisliing  this  with 
a  due  rigour  was  the  greatest  blot  in  this  whole  reign,  and  had  a  very  great  effect  in  alien- 
ating that  nation  from  the  king  and  his  government  *. 

An  incident  happened  near  the  end  of  this  session  that  had  very  ill  effects ;  which  I  unwil- 
lingly mention,  because  it  cannot  be  told  yrithout  some  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the 
queen,  whom  I  always  honoured  beyond  all  the  persons  I  had  ever  known.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham  came  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  with  a  message  from  the  king,  telling  him  that 
he  had  no  more  use  for  his  services,  and  therefore  he  demanded  all  his  commissions.  What 
drew  so  sudden  and  so  hard  a  message  was  not  known ;  for  he  had  been  with  the  king  that 
morning,  and  had  parted  with  him  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  seemed  some  letter  was 
intercepted,  which  gave  suspicion :  it  is  certain  that  he  thought  he  was  too  little  considered, 
and  that  he  had  upon  many  occasions  censured  the  king's  conduct,  and  reflected  on  the 
Dutch.    But  the  original  cause  of  his  disgrace  arose  from  another  consideration :  the  princess 

*  A  very  interesting  anecdote,  conDected  with  this  cruel  should  proceed  till  the  very  moment  of  execution,  when 
namacre,  is  told  hv  colonel  Stewart,  in  his  ^  Sketches  of  it  was  directed  to  sopersede  the  fiital  order  to  fire.  The 
the  Highlands.*'  He  relates  that  the  belief  that  pun.  colonel  gave  strict  oiilcrs  to  the  men  not  to  fire  till  ha 
ishroent  for  cruelty,  oppression,  or  misconduct,  in  an  indi-  pulled  a  white  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  as  the  signaL 
Tidnal,  descended  as  a  curse  on  his  children,  to  the  third  When  all  was  prepared,  and  the  clergyman  had  performed 
and  fourth  generation,  was  not  confined  to  the  common  the  last  sacred  rites  of  religion,  the  colonel  palled  the 
people — all  ranks  were  influenced  by  this  belief.  The  reprieve  from  his  pocket— but  with  it  the  white  hand- 
late  colonel  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  retained  this  creed  kerchief ;  at  the  sight  of  which  twenty  ballets  pierced 
during  a  thirty  years*  interconne  with  the  world,  as  an  the  heart  of  the  reprieved  victim !  The  paper  dropped 
oflficcr  in  the  42nd  regiment.  He  was  grandson  of  the  from  the  colonel's  hand,  and,  striking  his  forehead,  ho 
laird  of  Glenlyon,  who  commanded  the  military  at  the  exclaimed  in  unutterable  agony,  ""  The  curse  of  God  and 
massacre  of  Gleocoe.  In  the  year  1771,  he  was  ordered  of  Glencoe  is  here.**  He  instantly  retired  from  the  ser* 
w  superintend  the  execution  of  a  soldiOT,  condemned  to  vice,  and  wept  oter  thii  unfortunate  accident  till  the  day 
death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial.  A  reprieve,  in  of  his  death, 
the  mean  time,  airived,  with  an  order  that  the  ceremony 

pr 
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thought  herself  too  much  neglected  by  the  king,  whose  cold  way  towards  her  was  soon 
observed :  after  the  king  was  on  the  throne,  no  propositions  were  made  to  her*  of  a  settle- 
ment, nor  any  advances  of  money.  So  she,  thinking  she  was  to  be  kept  in  a  necessitous 
dependence  on  the  court,  got  some  to  move  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  year  1690,  when 
they  were  in  the  debate  concerning  the  revenue,  that  she  should  have  assignments  suitable  to 
her  dignity.  This  both  king  and  queen  took  amiss  from  her :  the  queen  complained  more 
particularly  that  she  was  then  ill,  after  the  lying-in  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  that  she  herself  was  treating  her  and  the  young  child  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  and  that  yet  such  a  motion  was  made  before  she  had  tried,  in  a  private  way,  what 
the  king  intended  to  assign  her.  The  princess,  on  the  other  hand,  said  she  knew  the  queen 
was  a  good  wife,  submissive  and  obedient  to  every  thing  that  the  king  desired ;  so  she 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  have  a  settlement  by  act  of  parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  custom  had  always  been  that  the  royal  &mily  (a  prince  of  Wales  not  excepted)  was  kept 
in  a  dependence  on  the  king,  and  had  no  allowance  but  firom  his  mere  favour  and  kindness ; 
yet  in  this  case,  in  which  the  princess  was  put  out  of  the  succession  during  the  king^s  life,  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  should  be  done  in  consideration  of  that. 
The  act  passed,  allowing  her  a  settlement  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  But  upon  this  a  cold- 
ness followed,  between  not  only  the  king,  but  even  the  queen,  and  the  princess.  And  the 
blame  of  this  motion  was  cast  on  the  countess  of  Marlborough,  as  most  in  favour  with  the 
princess :  and  this  had  contributed  much  to  alienate  the  king  firom  her  husband,  and  had 
disposed  him  to  receive  ill  impressions  of  him. 

Upon  his  disgrace,  his  lady  was  forbidden  the  court.  The  princess  would  not  submit  to 
this ;  she  thought  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  what  persons  she  pleased  about  herself. 
And  when  the  queen  insisted  on  the  thing,  she  retired  from  the  court.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  ill  offices  done  on  all  hands,  as  there  were  some  that  pressed  the  princess  to  submit  to 
the  queen,  as  well  as  others  who  pressed  the  queen  to  pass  it  over,  but  without  effect :  both 
had  engaged  themselves  before  they  had  well  reflected  on  the  consequences  of  such  a  breach : 
and  the  matter  went  so  far,  that  the  queen  ordered  that  no  public  honours  should  be  shown 
the  princess,  besides  many  other  lesser  matters,  which  I  unwillingly  reflect  on,  because  I 
was  much  troubled  to  see  the  queen  carry  such  a  matter  so  far :  and  the  breach  continued  to 
the  end  of  her  life.  The  enemies  of  the  government  tried  what  could  be  made  of  this  to 
create  distractions  among  us  :  but  the  princess  gave  no  encouragement  to  them.  80  that 
this  misunderstanding  had  no  other  ejSect,  but  that  it  gave  enemies  much  ill-natured  joy  and 
a  secret  spiteful  diversion*. 

The  king  gave  Russel  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  though  he  had  put  himself  on  ill  terms 
vrith  him,  by  pressing  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  disgrace  :  he  had 
not  only  lived  in  great  friendship  with  him,  but  had  carried  the  first  messages  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  when  he  went  over  to  Holland :  he  almost  upbraided  the 
king  vrith  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  services,  who,  as  he  said,  had  set  the  crown  on  his  head. 
Russel  also  came  to  be  on  ill  terms  with  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  as  he  thought,  sup- 
ported a  &ction  among  the  flag  officers  against  him  :  and  he  fell  indeed  into  so  ill  an  humour 
on  many  accounts,  that  he  seemed  to  be  for  some  time  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  under- 
take the  command  of  the  fleet  or  not.  I  tried,  at  the  desire  of  some  of  his  friends,  to  soften 
him  a  little,  but  without  success. 

The  king  went  over  to  Holland  in  March  to  prepare  for  an  early  campaign.  He  intimated 
somewhat  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament  of  a  descent  designed  upon  France ;  but  we  had 
neither  men  nor  money  to  execute  it.  And,  while  we  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  descent  on  France,  king  James  was  preparing  for  a  real  one  on  England.  It 
was  intended  to  be  made  in  the  end  of  April :  he  had  about  him  fourteen  thousand  English 
and  Irish  :  and  marshal  Belfonds  was  to  accompany  him  with  about  three  thousand  French. 

*  A  len^y  aocoont  of  this  alFur  is  given  in  the  tAtton/er,  and  threatening  the  lojal  diepIeMore,  &c.  in 

ducheM  of  Marlborough's  letters,  pablished  in  1742,  in  ease  of  diaobedienoe.    This  ia  followed  bjr  Anne*8  answer, 

which  she  terms  this  **  the  famous  qQaxTeL"*     It  is  accom-  dated  Febmary  2nd,  1(>92,  remonatraling,  and  another 

panied  by  a  long  letter  from  queen  Mary  to  the  prinoesa  letter  eloaing  ^e  correapondence  by  a  poaltivc  refnaaL 
Anne,  inauting  upon  her  breaking  with  the  Marl  boroughs 
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They  were  to  sail  liom  Cheibourg  and  La  Hogne,  and  some  other  places  in  Normandy, 
and  to  land  in  Sussex,  and  from  thence  to  march  with  all  haste  to  London.  A  transport 
fleet  was  also  brought  thither :  they  were  to  bring  over  only  a  small  number  of  horses ;  for 
their  party  in  England  undertook  to  furnish  them  with  horses  at  their  landing.  At  the 
same  time  the  kmg  of  France  was  to  march  with  a  great  anny  into  Flanders ;  and  he 
reckoned  that  the  descent  in  England  would  either  have  succeeded,  since  there  was  a  very 
small  force  lefb  within  the  kingdom,  or  at  least  that  it  would  have  obliged  the  king  to  come 
OTor  with  some  of  his  English  troops :  and  in  that  case,  which  way  soever  the  war  of  Eng- 
land had  ended,  he  should  have  mastered  Fhmders,  and  so  forced  ^e  States  to  submit :  and 
in  case  other  designs  had  failed  there  was  one  in  reserve,  managed  by  the  French  ministry 
and  by  Luxembourg,  of  assassinating  the  king,  which  would  have  brought  about  all  their 
designs.  The  French  king  seemed  to  think  the  project  was  so  well  laid  that  it  could  not 
miscany ;  for  he  said  publicly,  before  he  set  out,  that  he  was  going  to  make  an  end  of  the 
war.  We  in  England  were  all  this  while  very  secure,  and  did  not  apprehend  we  were  in 
any  danger.  Both  the  king  and  his  secretaries  were  much  blamed  for  taking  so  little  care 
to  procure  intelligence :  if  the  winds  had  favoured  the  French,  they  themselves  would  have 
brought  us  the  first  news  of  their  design :  they  sent  over  some  persons  to  give  their  friends 
notice  but  a  very  few  days  before  they  reckoned  they  should  be  on  our  ooast :  one  of  these 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  brought  the  first  discovery  to  Johnstoun :  orders  were  presently  sent 
out  to  bring  together  such  forces  as  lay  scattered  in  quarters :  and  a  squadron  of  our  fleet 
that  was  set  to  sea  was  ordered  to  lay  on  the  coast  of  Normandy ;  but  the  heavens  fought 
against  them  more  efiectually  than  we  could  have  done.  There  was  for  a  whole  month 
together  such  a  storm  that  lay  on  their  coast,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  eome  out 
of  their  ports ;  nor  could  marshal  D'Estrees  come  about  with  the  squadron  from  Toulon,  so 
soon  as  was  expected.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  about  forty  of  our  ships  were  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  and  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  their  transport  ships :  upon  which,  orders 
were  sent  to  marshal  TourviUe  to  sail  to  the  channel  and  fight  the  English  fleet.  They  had 
a  westerly  wind  to  bring  them  within  the  channel,  but  then  the  wind  struck  into  the  east, 
and  stood  so  long  there,  that  it  both  brought  over  the  Dutch  fleet  and  brought  about  our 
great  ships.  By  this  means  our  whole  fleet  was  joined :  so  that  Tourville's  design  of  getting 
between  the  several  squadrons  that  composed  it  was  lost.  The  king  of  France,  being  then 
in  Flanders,  upon  this  change  of  wind,  sent  orders  to  TourviUe  not  to  fight :  yet  the  vessel 
that  canied  these  was  taken,  and  the  duplicate  of  these  orders,  that  was  sent  by  another  con- 
veyance, came  not  to  him  till  the  day  after  the  engagement. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  Russel  came  up  with  the  French,  and  was  almost  twice  their 
number ;  yet  not  above  the  half  of  his  ships  could  be  brought  into  the  action,  by  reason  of 
the  winds :  Book,  one  of  his  admirals,  was  thought  more  in  fault.  The  number  of  the  ships 
that  engaged  was  almost  equal :  our  men  said  that  the  French  neither  showed  courage  nor 
skiU  in  the  action.  The  night  and  a  fog  separated  the  two  fleets,  after  an  engagement  that 
had  lasted  some  hours.  The  greatest  part  of  the  French  ships  drew  near  their  coasts ;  but 
Russel  not  casting  anchor,  as  the  French  did,  was  carried  out  by  the  tide :  so  next  morning 
he  was  at  some  distance  from  them.  A  great  part  of  the  French  fleet  sailed  westward 
through  a  dangerous  sea,  called  the  Race  of  Aldemey :  Ashby  was  sent  to  pursue  them ; 
and  he  foUow^  them  some  leagues :  but  then  the  pilots  pretending  danger,  he  came  back  : 
so  twenty-six  of  them,  whom  if  Ashby  had  pursued,  by  all  appearance,  he  had  destroyed 
them  all,  got  into  St.  Malo's.  Russel  came  up  to  the  French  admiral  and  the  other  ships  tiiat 
liad  drawn  near  their  coasts.  Delaval  burnt  the  Admiral  and  his  two  seconds;  and  Rook 
burnt  sixteen  more  before  La  Hogue*. 


*  It  it  Mid  that  Louis  the  Fonrteenth)  knoviug  that 
•dmlnl  Runel  ym  aTuicious,  sent  him  20>000A,  request- 
ing  him  not  to  fight  on  this  occsnony  hat  to  muicBuvre. 
Under  jnetence  of  deiihertting,  he  sent  to  William  the 
Third,  to  know  how  he  was  to  act.  The  answer  was 
laconic — **  Take  the  money,  and  heat  thcm.^  William 
raised  him  in  1697  to  the  pecnge,  hy  the  title  of  the  esrl 


of  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  viscount  Barfleur  in  Normandy. 
His  various  services  and  reverses  will  he  noticed  in  future 
pages.  He  died  in  1 727.  That  he  was  avaricious  seems 
admitted ;  hut  he  was  heloved  in  priTate  life,  and  idolised 
hy  his  sulors.  One  of  his  festivals  had  an  aocompani- 
ment  quite  iu  the  nautical  style.  He  had  made  a  eUtern 
of  punch,  composed  of  four  hc^hoads  of  hrandy,  eight 

pp  2 
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It  was  believed,  that  if  this  snooeas  had  been  puiaaed  with  vigour,  conndering  the  con- 
atematioii  with  which  the  French  were  stmck  npon  each  an  nnusoal  and  snrprising  blow, 
that  this  victoiy  might  have  been  carried  much  &rther  than  it  was.  But  Russel  was  pro- 
voked by  some  letters  and  orders  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  sent  him  from  the  queen,  which 
he  thought  were  the  effects  of  ignorance  :  and  upon  that  he  fell  into  a  crossness  of  disposition : 
he  found  fiiult  with  every  order  that  was  sent  him ;  but  would  offer  no  advices  on  his  part. 
And  he  came  soon  after  to  St.  Helen's,  which  was  much  censured ;  for  though  the  disabled 
ships  must  have  been  sent  in,  yet  there  was  no  such  reason  for  bringing  in  the  rest  that  were 
not  touched.  Cross  winds  kept  them  long  in  port ;  so  that  a  great  purt  of  the  summer  was 
spent  before  he  went  out  again.  The  French  had  recovered  out  of  the  first  disorder  which 
had  quite  dispirited  them.  A  descent  in  France  came  to  be  thought  on  when  it  was  too 
late :  about  seven  thousand  men  were  shipped,  and  it  was  intended  to  land  them  at  St. 
Malo's ;  but  the  seamen  were  of  opinion  tiiat  neither  there  nor  any  where  else  a  descent  was 
then  practicable.  They  complained  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  ignorant  of  sea  affairs, 
and  yet  that  he  set  on  propositions  relating  to  them,  without  consulting  seamen,  and  sent 
orders  which  could  not  be  obeyed  without  endangering  the  whole  fleet.  So  the  men  who 
were  thus  shipped  lay  some  days  on  board,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  counsels :  but  that 
we  might  not  appear  too  ridiculous,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  landing  them  again  in 
England,  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  sent  over  to  Flanders,  after  they  had  been  for  some 
weeks  on  shipboivrd.  And  so  our  campaign  at  sea,  that  began  so  gloriously,  had  a  poor 
conclusion.  The  common  reflection  that  was  made  on  our  conduct  was,  that  the  providence 
of  Qod  and  the  valour  of  our  men  had  given  us  a  victory,  of  which  we  knew  not  what  use 
to  make ;  and,  which  was  worse,  our  merchants  complained  of  great  losses  this  summer ;  for 
the  French  having  laid  up  their  fleet,  let  their  seamen  go  and  serve  in  privateers,  with  which 
they  watched  all  the  motions  of  our  trade :  and  so  by  an  odd  reverse  of  things,  as  we  made 
no  considerable  losses,  while  the  French  were  masters  of  our  sea  two  3reai8  before,  so  now, 
when  we  triumphed  on  that  element,  our  merchants  suffered  the  most  The  conclusion  of 
all  was  Russel  complained  of  the  ministry,  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  they 
complained  no  less  of  him ;  and  the  merchants  complained  of  the  admiralty :  but  they,  in 
their  own  defence,  said  that  we  had  not  ships  nor  seamen,  both  to  furnish  out  a  great  fleet 
and  at  the  same  time  to  send  out  convo3r8  for  securing  the  trade. 

In  Flanders  the  design,  to  which  the  French  trusted  most,  baled :  that  was  laid  for  assas- 
sinating the  king :  one  Grand val  had  been  in  treaty  with  Louvois  about  it ;  and  it  was 
intended  to  be  executed  the  former  year.  He  joined  with  Du  Mont  to  follow  the  king  and 
shoot  him  as  he  was  riding  about  in  his  ordinary  way,  moving  slowly,  and  visiting  the  posts 
of  his  army.  The  king  of  France  had  lost  two  ministers  one  after  another.  Seignelay  died 
first,  who  had  no  extraordinary  genius  himself ;  but  he  knew  all  his  father's  methods,  and 
pursued  them  so,  that  he  governed  himself  both  by  his  father^s  maxims  and  with  his 
tools.  Louvois  did  not  survive  him  long ;  he  had  more  fire,  and  so  grew  uneasy  at  the 
authority  madame  de  Maintenon  took  in  things  which  she  could  not  understand :  and  was 
in  conclusion  so  unacceptable  to  the  king,  that  once,  when  he  flung  his  bundle  of  papers 
down  upon  the  floor  before  him,  upon  some  provocation,  the  king  lifted  up  his  cane :  but 
the  lady  held  him  from  doing  more  :  yet  that  affront,  as  was  given  out,  sunk  so  deep  into 
Louvois*  spirits,  that  he  died  suddenly  a  few  days  after.  Some  said  it  was  of  an  apoplexy ; 
others  suspected  poison :  for  a  man  that  knew  so  many  secrets  would  have  been  dangerous 
if  he  had  outlived  his  favour.  His  son,  Barbesieux,  had  the  survivance  of  his  place,  and 
continued  in  it  for  some  years ;  but,  as  he  was  young,  so  he  had  not  a  capacity  equal  to  the 
post.  He  found,  among  his  father^s  papers,  a  memorandum  of  this  design  of  Chandval'^s : 
so  he  sent  for  him,  and  resolved  to  pursue  it ;  in  which  madame  de  Maintenon  concurred, 
and  Luxembourg  was  trusted  with  the  direction  of  it.  Du  Mont  retired  this  winter  to  ZeU, 
as  one  that  had  forsaken  the  French  service :  from  some  practices  and  discourses  of  his  a 

hogsheads  of  water,  twenty-five  thousand  lemons,  twenty  filled  for  all  comen,  and  more  than  six  thonsand  persons 

gallons  of  lime  juiee,  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  five  partook  of  this  Caspian  bowl. — Noble's  Continoation  of 

pounds  rf  grated  nutmegs,  three  hundrad  toasted  biscuits,  Grainger, 
and  a  pipe  of  moontain  wine.    Penons  in  a  small  boat 
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stispicion  arose,  of  which  mi  William  Colt,  the  king's  envoy  there,  gave  notice  :  eo  one  Leef- 
dale,  a  Dutch  papist,  ¥ra8  secretly  sent  to  Paris,  as  a  penon  that  would  enter  into  the  design ; 
but,  in  reality,  went  on  purpose  to  discover  it. 

Qrandval  and  he  came  back  to  Flanders  to  set  about  it:  but  Leefdale  brought 
him  into  a  party  that  seized  on  him.  Both  king  James  and  his  queen  were,  as  Grandval 
said,  engaged  in  the  design :  one  Parker,  whom  they  employed  in  many  black  dedgns, 
had  concerted  the  matter  with  Chnndval,  as  he  confessed,  and  had  carried  him  to  king 
James,  who  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  it,  and  promised  great  rewards.  When 
Grandval  saw  there  was  full  proof  against  him,  he  confessed  the  whole  series  of  the  manage- 
ment without  staying  till  he  were  put  to  the  torture.  Mr.  Morel,  of  Berne,  a  famous 
medalist  (who  had  for  some  years  the  charge  of  the  French  king's  cabinet  of  medals,  but 
being  a  protestant,  and  refusing  to  change  his  religion,  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile  for  seven  years),  was  let  out  in  April  this  year.  And,  before  he  left  Paris,  his 
curiosity  carried  him  to  St.  Qermain's,  to  see  king  James :  he  happened  both  to  go  and  come 
back  in  the  coach  with  Grandval ;  and  while  he  was  there  he  saw  him  in  private  discourse 
with  king  James :  Grandval  was  full  of  this  project,  and,  according  to  the  French  way,  he 
talked  very  loosely  to  Morel,  not  knowing  who  he  was ;  but  femcied  he  was  well  affected  to 
that  court.  He  said  there  was  a  design  in  hand  that  would  confound  all  Europe :  for  the 
prince  of  Orange,  so  he  called  the  king,  would  not  live  a  month.  This  Morel  wrote  over  to 
me  in  too  careless  a  manner  ;  for  he  directed  his  letter  with  his  own  hand,  which  was  well 
known  at  court ;  yet  it  came  safe  to  me.  The  king  gave  orders  that  none  belonging  to  him 
shotdd  go  near  Grandval,  that  there  might  be  no  colour  for  saying  that  the  hopes  of  life  had 
drawn  bis  confession  from  him :  nor  was  he  strictly  interrogated  concerning  circumstances ; 
but  was  left  to  tell  his  story  as  he  pleased  himself.  He  was  condemned ;  and  suffered  with 
some  slight  remorse  for  going  into  a  design  to  kill  a  king.  His  confession  was  printed.  But  ' 
how  black  soever  it  represented  the  court  of  France,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it :  nor  did  any 
of  that  court  offer  to  disown  or  disprove  it,  but  let  it  pass  and  be  forgotten :  yet  so  blind  and 
violent  was  their  party  among  us,  that  they  resolved  they  would  believe  nothing  that  either 
blemished  king  James  or  the  French  court. 

But  though  this  miscarried,  the  French  succeeded  in  the  siege  of  Namur,  a  place  of  great 
importance,  that  commanded  both  the  Maese  and  Sambre,  and  covered  both  Liege  and 
Maestricht :  the  town  did  soon  capitulate,  but  the  citadel  held  out  much  longer.  The  king 
came  with  a  great  army  to  raise  the  siege :  Luxembourg  lay  in  his  way  vrith  another  to 
cover  it,  and  the  Mehaigne  lay  between.  The  king  intended  to  pass  the  river  and  force  a 
battle  ;  but  such  rains  fell  the  night  before  he  designed  to  do  it,  and  the  river  swoUed  so 
much,  that  he  could  not  pass  it  for  some  days :  he  tried,  by  another  motion,  to  come  and 
raise  the  siege.  But  the  town  having  capitulated  so  early,  and  the  citadel  laying  on  the 
other  ride  of  the  Sambre,  he  coidd  not  come  at  it :  so  after  a  month's  siege  it  was  taken. 
This  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest  action  of  the  French  king's  life ;  that,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  such  a  defeat  at  sea,  he  yet  supported  his  measures  so  as  to  take  that 
important  place  in  the  view  of  a  great  army.  The  king^s  conduct  was  on  this  occasion  much 
censured :  it  was  said,  he  ought  to  have  put  much  to  hazard,  rather  than  suffer  soeh  a  place 
to  be  taken  in  his  sight. 

After  Namur  surrendered,  that  king  went  back  to  Paris  in  his  usual  method ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Persian  luxury,  he  used  to  bring  the  ladies  with  him,  vrith  the  music,  poems, 
and  scenes,  for  an  opera  and  a  ball ;  in  which  he  and  his  actions  were  to  be  set  out  with  the 
pomp  of  much  flattery.  When  this  action  was  over,  his  forces  lay  on  the  defensive,  and 
both  armies  made  some  motions,  watching  and  waiting  on  one  another. 

At  Steenkirk,  the  king  thought  he  had  a  favourable  occasion  for  attacking  the  French  in 
their  camp ;  but  the  ground  ¥ra8  found  to  be  narrower  and  less  practicable  than  the  king 
had  been  made  to  believe  it  was.  Ten  battalions  began  the  attack,  and  carried  a  post  with 
cannon,  and  maintained  it  long,  doing  great  execution  on  the  enemy ;  and  if  they  had  been 
supported  or  brought  off  it  would  have  proved  a  brave  attempt ;  but  they  were  cut  in  pieces. 
In  the  whole  action  the  French  lost  many  more  men  than  the  confederates  did,  for  they 
came  so  thick  that  our  fire  made  great  execution.    The  conduct  of  this  affidr  was  much 
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censared.  It  wta  said,  the  ground  ought  to  have  been  better  ezamiDed  before  the  attack 
'was  begun,  and  the  men  ought  to  have  been  better  maintained  than  they  were :  for  many 
thought  that,  if  this  had  been  done,  we  might  have  had  a  total  victoiy.  Count  Sofans  bore 
the  bhime  of  the  eirors  committed  on  this  occasion.  The  F.pglii^h  had  been  sometimes 
checked  by  him,  as  he  was  much  disgusted  with  their  heat  and  pride  :  so  they  charged  all 
on  him,  who  had  some  good  qualities ;  but  did  not  manage  them  in  an  obliging  manner. 
We  lost  in  this  action  about  five  thousand  men,  and  many  brave  officers.  Here  Maokay  was 
killed,  being  ordered  to  a  post  that  he  saw  could  not  be  maintained :  he  sent  his  opinion 
about  it ;  but  the  former  orders  were  confirmed :  so  he  went  on,  saying  only,  ^^  The  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done."  He  was  a  man  of  such  strict  principles,  that  he  would  not  have  served 
in  a  war  that  he  did  not  think  lawful.  He  took  great  care  of  his  soldiers'  morals,  and  forsed 
them  to  be  both  sober  and  just  in  their  quarters :  he  spent  all  the  time  that  he  was  master 
of  in  secret  prayers,  and  in  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  king  often  observed  that  when 
he  had  full  leisure  for  his  devotions,  he  acted  with  a  peculiar  exaltation  of  courage.  He  had 
one  very  singular  quality :  in  councils  of  war  he  delivered  his  opinion  freely,  and  maintained 
it  with  due  zeal ;  but  how  positive  soever  he  was  in  it,  if  the  council  of  war  overruled,  even 
though  he  was  not  convinced  by  it,  yet  to  all  others  he  justified  it,  and  executed  his  pari 
with  the  same  zeal  as  if  his  own  opinion  had  prevailed.  After  the  action  at  Steenkirk,  th^re 
was  little  done  this  campaign.  A  detachment  that  the  king  sent  from  his  army,  joined  with 
those  bodies  that  came  from  England,  broke  in  some  way  into  the  French  conquests :  they 
fortified  Dixmuyde  and  Fumess,  and  put  the  country  about  them  under  contribution,  and 
became  very  uneasy  neighbours  to  Dunkirk.  The  command  of  those  places  was  given  to 
the  count  of  Horn,  who  imderstood  well  the  way  to  make  all  possible  advantages  by  contri-^ 
butions ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  worth,  and  of  as  little  courage.  This  disgusted  the 
*  English  stiU  more ;  who  said  the  Dutch  were  always  trusted  and  preferred,  while  they  were 
neglected.  They  had  some  colour  to  censure  this  choice  the  following  winter ;  for,  upon  the 
motion  of  some  French  troops,  Horn  (without  studying  to  amuse  the  enemy,  or  to  gain 
time,  upon  which  much  may  depend  in  winter)  did  unmediately  abandon  Dixmuyde.  All 
he  had  to  justify  himself  was  a  letter  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  telling  him  that  he  could 
send  him  no  relief ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  take  caie  of  the  garrison,  which  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  place  itself.  Thus  the  campaign  ended  in  Flanders;  Namur  was 
lost ;  the  reputation  of  the  king^s  conducting  armies  was  much  sunk ;  and  the  English  were 
generally  discontented,  and  alienated  from  the  Dutch. 

Nothing  was  done  on  the  Rhine.  The  elector  of  Saxony  had  promised  to  bring  an  army 
thither ;  but  Shening,  his  general,  who  had  great  power  over  him,  was  gained  by  the  French 
to  break  his  design.  The  duke  of  Saxony  complained  that  the  emperor  favoured  the  drcles 
of  Franconia  and  Swabia  so  much,  that  he  could  have  no  good  quarters  assigned  him  for  his 
army :  and  upon  this  occasion  it  was  said  that  the  emperor  drew  much  money  fr^m  those 
circles,  that  they  might  be  covered  from  vdnter  quarters ;  and  that  he  applied  all  that  to 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Hungary ;  and  so  left  the  weight  of  the  war  with  France  to  lie  veiy 
heavy  on  the  princes  of  the  empire.  This  contest  went  on  so  high,  that  l^ening,  who  was 
thought  the  ill  instrument  in  it,  going  for  his  health  to  the  hot  baths  in  Bohemia,  was  seized 
on  by  the  emperor's  orders;  upon  which  great  expostulations  passed  between  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Dresden.  There  were  two  small  armies  that  acted  separately  on  the  Rhine, 
under  the  command  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  marquis  of  Bar^th :  but  they  were 
not  able  to  cover  the  empire :  and  another  small  army,  brought  together  by  the  duke  ^  Wur- 
temberg,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  was  totally  defeated :  not  only  cannon  and  baggage, 
but  the  duke  himself  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

But  though  the  emperor  did,  as  it  were,  abandon  the  empire  to  the  French,  he  made  no 
great  progress  in  Hungary :  the  Turks  lay  upon  the  defensive,  and  the  season  was  spent  in 
motions,  without  either  battle  or  dege.  There  was  still  some  discourse,  but  no  great  proba- 
bility, of  peace.  Two  English  ambassadors  dying,  the  one  tax  Thomas  Hussay,  soon  after  haa 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Harbord,  on  his  way  thither :  the  lord  Paget, 
then  our  ambassador  at  the  emperor^s  court,  was  ordered  to  go  thither,  to  mediate  the  peace. 
He  found  the  mediation  was,  in  a  great  measure,  q>oiled  by  the  Dutch  ambassador  before 
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bk  arrival ;  for  he  had  been  preyailed  on,  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  o£Fer  the  mediation  of 
the  Dutch  upon  a  yery  high  scheme.  Caminieck  and  the  Ukrain,  and  Podolia,  with  Moldayia 
and  Yalachia,  were  demanded  for  Poland :  Transjlyania,  with  the  person  of  count  Tekeli, 
for  the  emperor ;  and  Achaia  and  Livadia,  as  an  antemurale  to  cover  the  Morea,  for  the 
Venetians.  The  court  of  Vienna,  by  ofiFering  such  a  project,  reckoned  the  war  must  go  on, 
which  they  desired.  The  ministers  of  the  Porte,  who  were  gained  by  the  French  to  carry  on 
the  war,  were  glad  to  see  so  high  a  project :  they  were  afraid  of  tumults  ;  so  they  spread 
this  project  over  the  whole  empire,  to  diow  on  what  ignominious  terms  the  mediation  was 
proposed ;  and  by  that  they  justified  their  going  on  with  the  war.  But  the  lord  Paget 
offered  the  king^s  mediation  upon  another  project ;  which  was,  that  every  prince  was  to  keep 
what  he  was  ^en  possessed  of:  and  Caminieck  was  only  demanded  to  be  razed.  If  this 
had  been  offered  at  first,  the  Ottoman  court  durst  not  have  refused  it ;  the  people  were 
become  so  weary  under  a  long  and  unprosperous  war :  but  the  vizier  suppressed  this,  and 
made  it  still  pass  among  them,  that  the  English  pressed  the  same  project  that  the  Dutch  had 
proposed ;  which  vras  tibe  more  easily  believed  there,  because  how  ignorant  soever  they  were 
at  that  court,  they  knew  well  what  an  interest  the  king  of  England  had  in  the  States.  So 
the  war  was  still  carried  on  there :  and  Trumball,  who  came  over  to  England  at  this  time,  told 
the  king  that  if,  instead  of  sending  embassies,  he  would  send  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  destroy  the  French  trade  and  stop  the  commerce  with  Turkey,  he  would 
quickly  bring  that  court  to  other  measures,  or  raise  such  tumults  among  them  as  would  set 
that  empire,  and  even  Constantinople  itself,  all  in  a  flame. 

In  Piedmont,  the  campaign  was  opened  very  late,  and  the  French  were  on  the  defensive ; 
so  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  into  Dauphiny  with  an  army ;  and  if  he  had  carried  on  that 
attempt  with  the  spirit  with  which  he  began  it,  he  had  put  the  affairs  of  France  on  that  side 
into  great  disorder ;  but  he  was  either  ill  served  or  betrayed  in  it :  he  sat  down  before 
Ambrun,  and  besieged  it  in  form :  so  that  a  place,  which  he  might  have  carried  in  three 
days,  cost  him  some  weeks :  and  in  every  step  he  made  it  appear  there  was  either  a  great 
feebleness,  or  much  treachery,  in  his  counsels.  He  made  no  great  progress ;  yet  the  disorder 
it  threw  that  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  into  was  very  great.  He  was  stopped 
by  the  small-pox,  which  saved  his  honour  as  much  as  it  endangered  his  person:  the 
retreat  of  his  army,  when  his  life  was  in  danger,  looked  like  a  due  caution.  He  recovered 
of  the  small-pox,  but  a  ferment  remained  stiU  in  his  blood,  and  broke  out  so  often  into 
feverish  relapses,  that  it  was  generally  thought  he  was  poisoned.  Many  months  passed 
before  he  was  out  of  danger.  So  the  campaign  ended  there  with  considerable  losses  to  the 
French,  but  with  no  great  advantage  to  i^e  duke.  The  greatest  prejudice  the  French 
suffered  this  year  was  from  the  season :  they  had  a  very  bad  harvest  and  no  vintage  in  the 
northern  parts.  We  in  England  had  great  apprehensions  of  as  bad  a  harvest  from  a  very 
cold  and  wet  summer.  Great  deluges  of  rain  continued  till  the  very  time  of  reaping.  But, 
when  we  were  threatened  with  a  fiunine,  it  pleased  Grod  to  send  such  an  extraordinary 
change  of  the  season,  that  we  had  a  very  plentiful  crop ;  enough  both  to  serve  ourselves 
and  to  supply  our  neighbours,  which  made  us  easy  at  home,  and  brought  in  much  wealth 
for  that  com  which  we  were  able  to  spare. 

In  the  beginrung  of  September  there  was  an  earthquake  felt  in  most  places  in  England, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  felt  in  many  parts  of  France,  Qermany,  and  the  Netherlands. 
No  harm  was  done  by  it,  though  it  continued  for  three  or  four  minutes.  I  can  write  nothing 
of  it  from  my  own  observation,  for  it  was  not  senrible  in  the  place  where  I  happened  to  be  at 
that  time ;  nor  can  it  be  determined  whether  this  had  any  relation  to  those  terrible  earth- 
quakes that  happened  some  months  after  this  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  upon  which  I  cannot 
enlarge,  having  seen  no  other  account  of  them  than  what  vras  in  public  gazettes,  which 
represented  them  as  the  most  dreadful  by  much  of  any  that  are  in  history :  it  was  estimated 
that  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  by  them  in  Sicily.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  that  the  earthquake,  which  about  the  same  time  destroyed  the  best  part  of  the 
chicdT  town  in  Jamaica,  could  have  any  connection  with  these  in  Europe.  These  were  very 
extraordinary  things,  which  made  those  who  studied  apocalyptical  matters  imagine  that  the 
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end  of  the  woild  diew  new.  It  had  heen  happy  for  us  if  aoch  dknial  aoradoitB  had  stnick 
us  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  jadgments  of  Qod, 

We  were  indeed  brought  to  more  of  an  outward  face  of  virtoe  and  sobriety:  and 
the  gieat  examples  that  the  king  and  qneen  set  the  nation  had  made  some  conside- 
rable alterations  as  to  public  practices,  but  we  became  deeply  oormpted  in  prindf^e- 
a  disbelief  of  lerealed '  religion,  and  a  pro&ne  mocking  at  the  Christian  fiuth  and 
the  mysteries  of  it,  became  avowed  and  scandalous.  The  qneen,  in  the  king's  absence, 
gave  orders  to  execute  the  laws  against  drunkenness^  swearing,  and  the  proCuiation  of 
ike  Lord's  day,  and  sent  directions  over  England  to  all  magistrates  to  do  their  duty  in 
executing  them ;  to  which  the  king  joined  his  authority  upon  his  retum  to  England.  Yet 
the  reformation  of  manneis,  which  some  zealous  men  studied  to  promote,  went  on  but 
slowly :  many  of  the  inferior  magistrates  were  not  only  remiss  but  very  fi&ulty  themsdves : 
they  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  those  who  endeaTOured  to  have  vice  suppressed  and 
punished :  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  behaviour  of  many  cleigyaien  gave  atheists  no 
small  advantage :  they  had  taken  the  oaths  and  read  the  prayers  for  the  present  govern- 
ment; they  observed  the  orders  for  public  fasts  and  thanksgivings;  and  yet  they  showed 
in  many  places  their  aversion  to  our  establishment  but  too  visibly :  so  that  the  oflfence  that 
this  gave  in  many  parts  of  the  nation  was  too  evident :  in  some  places  it  broke  out  in  very  in- 
decent instances,  that  were  brought  into  courts  of  law  and  censured.  This  made  many  conclude 
that  the  clergy  were  a  sort  of  men  that  would  swear  and  pray  even  against  their  consciences 
rather  than  lose  their  benefices ;  and  by  consequence  that  they  were  governed  by  interest 
and  not  by  principle.  The  jacoUtes  grew  still  to  be  more  and  more  outrageous,  while  the  clergy 
seemed  to  be  neutrals  in  the  dispute ;  and,  idiich  was  yet  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the 
whole  matter,  the  government  itself  acted  with  so  much  remissness,  and  so  few  were  enquired 
after  or  punished,  that  those  who  were  employed  by  the  king  behaved  themselves  in  many 
places  as  if  they  had  secret  instructions  to  be  heavy  upon  his  best  friends,  and  to  be  gentie 
to  bis  enemies.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  nation  was  fiilling  under  such  a  general  corrup- 
tion, both  as  to  morals  and  principles,  and  that  was  so  much  spread  among  all  sorts  of  people, 
that  it  gave  us  great  apprehensions  of  heavy  judgments  from  Heaven*. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  und^  great  disadvantages.  The  earl  of  Mari- 
borough  and  some  other  peers  had  been  put  in  the  Tower  upon  a  hlae  accusation  of  hig^ 
treason,  which  was  evidently  proved  to  be  a  conspiracy,  designed  by  some  profligate  crea- 
tures, who  fancied  that  forgeries  and  fftlse-swearing  would  be  as  acceptable  and  as  well 
rewarded  in  this  rdgn  as  they  had  been  formerly.  But,  till  this  was  detected,  the  persons 
accused  were  kept  in  prison,  and  were  now  only  out  upon  bail :  so  it  was  said  to  be  contrary 
to  the  nature  and  freedom  of  parliaments  for  prisoners  to  sit  in  it.  It  was  confessed  that  in 
times  of  danger,  and  such  was  the  former  summer,  it  must  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  a 
government,  to  commit  such  persons  as  were  suspected :  but  when  the  danger  was  over,  by 
our  victory  at  sea,  those  against  whom  there  lay  nothing  besides  suspicions,  ought  to  have 
been  set  at  liberty :  and  this  was  thought  reasonable.  There  was  an  association  pretended 
to  be  drawn  against  the  government,  to  which  the  subscriptions  of  many  lords  were  set  so 
dexterously,  that  the  lords  themselves  said  they  could  not  distinguish  between  their  true 
subscriptions  and  those  that  were  forged  for  them.  But  the  manner  of  the  discovery,  with 
several  other  circumstances,  carried  such  marks  of  imposture,  that  the  lords  of  the  council 
ordered  a  strict  prosecution  of  all  concerned  in  it,  which  ended  in  a  full  conviction  of  the 
forgery:  and  those  who  had  coinbined  in  it  were  whipped  and  pilloried,  which,  to  the 
reproach  of  our  constitution,  is  the  only  punishment  that  our  law  has  yet  provided  for  such 
practices.  The  lords  passed  some  vot^  asserting  their  privileges ;  and  were  ofiended  with 
the  judges  for  detaining  some  in  prison,  though  t^ere  was  no  reason  nor  colour  for  their  dis- 
pleasure. But  where  the  privilege  or  the  dignity  of  peerage  is  in  question,  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  the  house  within  bounds. 

The  debate  went  off  in  a  bill  that  indenmified  the  ministry  for  those  commitments,  but 

•  In  **  Poemt  on  State  Afliun/  toI.  ii.,  publbhed  in  1703,  it  a  mtiie,  hj  De  Foe,  entitled,  '■  BcformatMn  ef 
Maanen."— It  gfyes  Mveie  cfaaiaeten  of  lome  of  the  pablk  offiocn  of  thoee  tnnet,  and  ii  altogether  mil  votthj 
peniial. 
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limited  them  for  the  ftitare  by  aeyenl  roles ;  all  which  rules  were  rejected  hj  the  commons 
They  thought  those  limitations  gave  a  legal  power  to  commit  in  cases  where  they  were 
obeeryed ;  whereas  they  thought  the  safer  way  was  to  indemnify  the  ministry,  when  it  was 
Tisible  they  did  not  commit  any  but  upon  a  real  danger,  and  not  to  set  them  any  rules ; 
since,  as  to  the  committing  of  suspected  persons,  where  the  danger  is  real  and  -visible,  the 
public  safety  must  be  first  looked  to  and  supeisede  all  particular  laws.  When  this  was 
over,  an  attempt  was  made  in  both  houses,  for  the  abjuration  of  king  James :  the  king  him- 
self was  more  set  on  it  than  he  had  been  formerly.  It  vnB  rejected  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons :  and  though  some  steps  were  made  in  it  by  the  lords,  yet  the  oppoation  was  so  great 
that  it  was  let  Mi. 

The  affairs  at  sea  occasioned  much  heat  in  both  houses.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  laid 
before  the  lords,  upon  an  address  they  had  made  to  the  king,  all  the  letters  that  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Bossel,  with  all  the  orders  he  had  sent  him :  and  he  aggravated  Russel's 
errors  and  n^lects  very  severely.  But  the  house  of  commons  justified  Russel  and  gave  him 
thanks  over  and  over  again ;  and  remained  so  fixed  in  this,  that  though  the  lords  then  com- 
municated the  papers  tibe  earl  of  Nottingham  had  laid  before  them  to  the  commons,  they 
wonld  not  so  much  as  read  them,  but  renewed  their  first  votes  that  justified  Russel's  fidelity, 
courage,  and  conduct 

The  king  was  now  possessed  against  him :  for  he  dismissed  him  from  his  service,  and  put 
the  command  of  the  fleet  into  the  hands  of  three  persons,  Elilligrew,  Delaval,  and  Shovel : 
the  two  first  were  thought  so  inclinable  to  king  James's  interests,  that  it  made  some 
insinuate  that  the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  intended  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies ; 
for  though  no  exception  lay  against  Shovel,  yet  it  was  said,  he  was  only  put  with  the  other 
two  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  commission,  and  that  he  was  one  against  two :  so  that 
he  could  neither  hinder  nor  do  any  thing.  The  chief  blame  of  this  nomination  was  thrown 
on  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  office  many  stories  were  raised 
and  spread  about,  as  if  there  had  been  among  them,  besides  a  very  great  remissness  in  some 
of  the  concerns  of  the  government,  an  actual  betraying  of  all  our  secrets  and  counsels.  The 
opinion  of  this  was  spread  both  within  and  without  ihe  kingdom,  and  most  of  our  confede- 
rates were  possessed  with  it.  He  justified  not  only  himself  but  all  his  under  secretaries ; 
both  the  king  and  queen  continued  still  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  fidelity ;  but  they  saw 
some  defects  in  his  judgment,  with  a  most  violent  party  heat,  that  appeared  upon  all  occasions, 
and  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  The  bilk  for  the  supply  went  on  with  a  heavy  progress  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  those  who  could  not  oppose  them  yet  showed  their  ill  humour  in 
delaying  them,  and  clogging  them  with  unacceptable  clauses  all  they  could.  And  they 
continued  that  wasteful  method  of  ndrang  money  upon  remote  funds,  by  which  there  lay 
a  heavy  discount  on  tallies;  so  that  above  a  fourth  part  was,  in  some  of  them,  to  be 
discounted :  the  parties  of  whig  aud  tory  appeared  almost  in  every  debate,  and  in  every 
question. 

The  ill  humour  prevailed  most  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  a  strong  opposition  was  made 
to  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the  government.  They  passed  many  votes,  and  made 
many  addresses  to  the  king,  which  were  chiefly  designed  to  load  the  adininistration  and  to 
alienate  the  king  from  the  Dutch.  The  commons  began  with  great  complaints  of  the 
Admiralty :  and  then  they  had  the  conduct  in  Flanders,  particularly  in  the  action  at  Steen- 
kirk,  before  them  :  and  they  voted  some  heads  of  an  address  relating  to  those  matters :  but 
by  a  secret  management  they  let  the  whole  thing  fall,  after  they  had  passed  those  angry 
votes.  Any  thii^  that  the  lords  could  do  was  of  less  moment  when  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
seconded  by  the  commons ;  yet  they  showed  much  ill  humour. 

This  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  marquis  of  Halifiix  and  the  earl  of  Mulgrave ;  and  they 
drew  in  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  very  ill  pleased  with  the  credit  that  some  had 
vnth  the  king,  and  lived  in  a  particular  friendship  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
thought  that  he  was  both  ungratefrdly  and  unjustly  persecuted.  These  lords  had  all  the 
Jacobites  ready  to  assist  them  in  every  thing  that  could  embroil  matters ;  a  great  many 
whigs,  who  were  discontented  and  jealous  of  the  ministry,  joined  with  them  :  they  knew 
that  all  their  murmuring  would  signify  little,  unless  they  could  stop  a  money  bill :  and, 
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■moe  it  was  teitled  in  the  house  of  oommoiw  tm  a  maimn^  thai  the  knds  could  not  make  any* 
alterations  in  money-billBy  when  the  bOl  for  four  flhillinga  in  the  pound  hnd-tax  came  up, 
they  put  their  strength  to  cany  a  daose,  that  the  peers  should  tax  themselTes.  And 
though,  in  the  iray  in  whidi  this  clause  was  drawn  up,  it  could  not  be  defended,  yet  they 
did  all  tiiat  was  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bill ;  and  with  unusual  Tehemence  pressed  for 
a  delay,  tall  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  precedents.  This  the  earl  of  Mnl- 
graye  pressed  for  many  hours,  with  a  force  of  argument  and  eloquence  beyond  any  thing 
that  I  had  ey&t  heard  in  that  house.  He  insisted  much  upon  the  dignity  of  peerage;  and 
made  this,  which  was  now  proposed,  to  be  so  main  a  part  of  that  dignity,  that  he  ezlumsted 
all  the  topics  of  rhetoric,  to  eonyince  the  lords,  that,  if  they  yielded  to  this,  they  divested 
themseWes  of  their  true  greatness ;  and  nothing  would  renuun  but  the  name  and  shadow  of 
a  peer,  which  was  but  a  pageant.  But  after  aU  the  pomp  and  heat  of  his  oratory,  the  lovds 
considered  the  safety  of  the  nation  more  than  the  duidow  of  a  privilege ;  and  so  they  pamnd 
ihebUL 

These  lords  also  set  on  foot  a  proposition  that  had  never  been  offered,  but  when  the  luiioB 
was  ready  to  break  out  into  dvil  wars ;  and  that  was,  that  a  committee  of  lords  and  com- 
mons should  be  appointed  to  confer  together,  concerning  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  this  once 
begun  would  have  grown  in  a  very  short  time  to  have  been  a  council  of  state ;  and  they 
would  soon  have  thought  all  affidrs  under  their  inspection ;  but  this  was  so  strongly  opposed, 
that  it  was  soon  let  folL 

When  the  party  that  was  set  against  tiie  court  saw  they  could  cany  nothing  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  then  they  turned  their  whole  strength  against  the  present  parliament,  to 
force  a  dissolution ;  and  in  order  to  tiiat,  they  first  loaded  it  with  a  name  of  an  ill  sound ; 
and,  whereas  king  Charles's  long  parliament  was  called  the  pensioner  parliament,  they  called 
this  the  officer^  parliamenlt ;  because  many  that  had  commands  in  the  army  were  of  it : 
and  the  word  that  they  gave  out  among  the  people  was,  that  we  were  to  be  governed  by 
a  standing  army,  and  a  standing  parliament.  They  tried  to  carry  a  bill  that  rendered  all 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  incapable  of  places  of  trust  or  profit ;  so  that  every  member 
that  accepted  a  place  should  be  expelled  the  house,  and  be  incapable  of  being  chosmi  again  to 
sit  in  the  current  parliament.  The  truth  was,  it  came  to  be  observed,  that  some  got  credit 
by  opposing  the  government ;  and  that  to  silence  them,  they  were  preferred :  and  then  they 
changed  their  note,  and  were  as  ready  to  flatter  as  before  to  find  fieuilt.  This  gave  a  specious 
colour  to  those  who  charged  the  court  with  defflgns  of  corrupting  members,  or,  at  least,  of 
stopping  their  mouths  by  places  and  pensions.  When  this  bill  was  set  on,  it  went  through 
the  house  of  commons  with  little  or  no  difficulty :  those  who  were  in  places  had  not  strength 
and  credit  to  make  great  opposition  to  it,  they  being  the  persons  concerned,  and  looked  on  as 
parties :  and  those  who  had  no  places,  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  it ;  for  in  tiiem  it  would 
have  looked  as  an  art  to  recommend  themselves  to  one.  So  the  bill  passed  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  since  it  seemed  to  establish  an  opposition  betwe^t 
the  crown  and  the  people,  as  if  those  who  were  employed  by  the  one  could  not  be  trusted  by 
the  other. 

When  this  failed,  another  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords ;  in  a  bill  that  was 
offered,  enacting.  That  a  seasion  of  parliament  should  be  held  every  year,  and  a  new  parlia- 
ment be  summoned  every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  parliament  should  be  dissolved 
within  a  limited  time.  The  statutes  for  annual  parliaments  in  king  Edward  the  First,  and 
king  Edward  the  Third'^s  time,  are  well  known ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  supposition 
^'  if  need  be"  falls  upon  the  whole  act,  or  only  upon  those  words,  ^  or  oftener :"  it  is  cer- 
tain these  acts  were  never  observed,  and  the  non-observance  of  them  was  never  complained 
of  as  a  grievance.  Nor  did  the  famous  act  in  king  Charles  the  First^s  time,  cany  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  a  session  further  than  to  once  in  three  years.  Anciently,  considering  the 
haste  and  hurry  in  which  parliaments  sat,  an  annual  parliament  might  be  no  great  incon- 
venience to  the  nation ;  but  by  reason  of  the  slow  methods  of  sessioiis  now,  an  annual  par- 
liament in  times  of  peace  would  become  a  very  insupportable  grievance.  A  parliament  of 
a  long  continuance  seemed  to  be  very  dangerous,  either  to  the  crown^  or  to  the  nati<A ;  if  the 
conjuncture,  and  their  proceedings,.gave  them  much  credit^  they  might  grow  veiy  uneasy  to 
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tiie  crown,  m  hftppenad  in  king  Charles  the  FintV  time ;  or  in  another  aitnation  of  afiSEuxB, 
they  might  be  so  practised  ap(m  by  the  court,  that  they  might  give  all  the  money,  and  all 
the  liberties  of  England  up,  when  they  were  to  have  a  large  share  of  the  money,  and  were 
to  be  made  the  instruments  of  t3nraumy,  as  it  was  likely  to  have  been  in  king  Charles  the 
6eoond''s  time.  It  was  likewise  hoped,  that  frequent  parliaments  would  put  an  end  to  the 
great  expense  candidates  put  themselves  to  in  elections ;  and  that  it  would  oblige  the  mem- 
bers to  behave  themselves  so  well,  both  with  relation  to  the  public,  and  in  their  private 
deportment,  as  to  recommend  them  to  their  electors  at  three  years'  end ;  whereas  when  a 
parliament  was  to  sit  many  years,  members  covered  with  privileges  were  apt  to  take  great 
Ubertiea,  foigot  that  they  represented  others,  and  took  care  only  of  themselves.  80  it  was 
thought,  that  England  would  have  a  truer  representative,  when  it  was  chosen  anew  eveiy 
third  year,  than  when  it  run  on  to  the  end  of  a  reign*  All  that  was  objected  against  this 
was,  that  frequent  elections  would  make  the  freeholders  proud  and  insolent,  when  tiiey  knew 
that  applications  must  be  made  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  years ;  this  would  establish  a 
fisMstion  in  every  body  of  men  that  had  a  right  to  an  election ;  and  whereas  now  an  election 
put  men  to  a  great  chaige  all  at  once,  then  the  charge  must  be  perpetual  all  the  three  years, 
in  laying  in  for  a  new  election,  when  it  was  known  how  soon  it  must  come  round.  Ajid  as 
lor  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament,  some  were  for  leaving  it  to  the  general  trien* 
nial  clause,  that  it  might  still  sit  three  years ;  they  thought  that,  during  so  critical  a  war, 
as  that  in  which  we  were  now  engaged,  it  was  not  advisable  to  venture  on  a  new  election, 
since  we  had  so  many  among  us  who  were  so  ill  affected  to  the  present  establishment :  yet 
it  was  said,  this  parliament  had  already  sat  three  years ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  general  reason  of  the  act  to  let  it  continue  longer.  So  the  bill  passed  in  the  house 
of  lords ;  and  though  a  bill  from  them,  dissolving  a  parliament,  struck  only  at  the  house  of 
commons,  the  lords  being  still  the  same  men ;  so  that,  upon  that  single  account,  many 
thought  they  would  have  rejected  it,  yet  they  also  passed  it,  and  fixed  their  own  dissolution 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  in  the  next  year ;  so  that  they  reserved  another  session  to  them- 
selves. The  king  let  the  bill  lie  for  some  time  on  the  table :  so  that  men^s  eyes  and  expec- 
tations were  much  fixed  on  the  issue  of  it.  But,  in  conclusion,  he  refused  to  pass  it ;  so  the 
session  ended  in  ill  humour.  The  rejecting  a  bill,  though  an  unquestionable  right  of  the 
crown,  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  two  houses  are  apt  to  think  it  a  hardship  when 
there  is  a  bill  denied  *. 

But  to  soften  the  distaste  this  might  otherwise  give,  the  king  made  considerable  alterations 
in  his  ministry.  All  people  were  now  grown  weary  of  the  great  seal's  being  in  commission ; 
it  made  the  proceedings  in  chancery  to  be  both  more  dilatory,  and  more  expensive ;  and 
there  were  such  exceptions  made  to  the  decrees  of  the  commissioners,  that  appeals  were 
brought  against  most  cf  them,  and  frequently  they  were  reversed.  Sir  John  Somers  had 
now  got  great  reputation,  both  in  his  post  of  attorney-general,  and  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
so  the  king  gave  him  the  great  seal.  He  was  very  learned  in  his  own  profession,  with  a 
great  deal  more  learning  in  other  professions,  in  divinity,  philosophy,  and  history.  He  had 
a  great  capacity  for  business,  with  an  extraordinary  temper;  for  he  was  fair  and  gentle,  per- 
haps to  a  fault,  considering  his  post ;  so  that  he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  as  well  as 
the  justice  and  equity,  becoming  a  great  magistrate.  He  had  always  agreed  in  his  notions 
with  the  whigs,  and  had  studied  to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts  of  the  king,  and  to  a 
greater  confidence  in  him  t.    Trenchard  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  he  had  been  engaged 

*  King  WmSam  wis  penaafded  to  eonsent  to  the  triexu  nsilon,  gate  lier  oonient  to  fort j-ihree  billi,  and  rejected 

nfad  bill,  two  jmn  aulwequentlj.    Hia  rejection  of  the  forty-eight. 

bill,  u  mentioned  in  the  text,  ia  the  laat  time  the  prero-        f  John,  lord  Somera,  heron  Eveaham,  bom  in  1650,  at 

gatiTO  of  the  crown  haa  been  ao  employed ;  and,  although  Woroeater,  waa  one  of  the  brighteat  omamenta  of  hia  age. 

the  long  haa  an  undoubted  right  to  withhold  hia  oonaent  Hia  father  aent  hhn  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  and  here 

to  any  Ull  paaaed  by  the  two  houaea,  yet  he  would  be  now  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  young  duke  of  Shrewa- 

a  rerj  raah  monarch  who  would  tenture  to  do  it  againat  bury,  that  nerer  afterwards  waa  weidcened.     He  fiitt 

the  united  opiniona  of  the  collected  wiadom  of  the  nation,  obtained  public  notice  by  the  talenta  displayed  by  him  aa 

la  earUer  perioda  of  our  hiatory,  the  prerogatiTe  waa  pro-  one  of  the  counael  employed  to  defend,  in  1688,  the  aeren 

fuaely  exerdaed.     In  air  Symond  Dewe*a  **  Journal,**  p.  biahopa,  or  moms  golden  oandietikkMf  aa  they  were 

B96,  it  if  atated,  that  queen  EUzabeth^  at  the  dose  of  a  emphatically  denominated.     Always  acting  conaisteutly 
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far  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  as  was  told  fonnerly.  He  got  out  of  England,  and  lived 
some  yean  beyond  sea,  and  bad  a  right  understanding  of  affiiirs  abroad :  he  was  a  calm  and 
sedate  man,  and  was  much  more  moderate  than  could  have  been  expected,  since  he  was  a 
leading  man  in  a  party.  He  had  too  great  a  regard  to  the  stars,  and  too  little  to  religion  *. 
The  bringing  these  men  into  those  posts  was  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  great  credit  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  had  gained  with  the  king ;  he  had  now  got  into  his  confidence,  and  declared 
openly  for  the  whigs.  These  advancements  had  a  great  efiect  on  the  whole  party,  and  brought 
them  to  a  much  better  opinion  of  the  king.  A  young  man,  Mr.  Montague,  a  branch  of  the 
earl  of  Manchester'^s  family,  began  to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  soon  after  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
had  great  vivacity  and  deamess,  both  of  thought  and  expression;  his  spirit  vras  at  first 
turned  to  wit  and  poetry,  which  he  continued  still  to  encourage  in  others,  when  he  applied 
himself  to  more  important  business.  He  came  to  have  great  notions  with  relation  to  all 
the  concerns  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  public  funds,  and  brought  those  matters  into  new 
and  better  methods  :  he  shewed  the  error  of  giving  money  upon  remote  funds,  at  a  vast  dis- 
count, and  with  great  premiums  to  raise  loans  upon  them ;  which  occasioned  a  great  outcry 
at  the  sums  that  were  given,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  much  shrunk  before  they  pro- 
duced the  money  that  was  expected  from  them.  So  he  pressed  the  king  to  insist  on  this  as 
a  maxim,  to  havo  all  the  money  for  the  service  of  a  year  to  be  raised  within  that  year  f. 

with  the  whigi,  lie  obtained  the  fkyoar  of  William,  who  ft  Serjeant  in  1689,  and  sftenraids  aecretary  of  ttate,  as 
xnade  him  soUeitor-general  in  1689,  and  attorney-general  mentioned  above.  He  enjojedhis  distinctions  a  Tory  short 
in  1692.  In  the  following  year  we  have  seen  that  he  was  time,  dying  in  1694..~Noble*s  Continuation  of  Grainger, 
made  l<nid  keepw,  and  fonr  years  subsequently  was  enno-  1*  Charles  Montague  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  youngest 
bled,  and  i^pointed  lord  high  chancellor.  Never  had  so  son  of  an  earl  of  Manchester,  and  bora  at  Horton,  in 
much  d^ity,  or  so  much  mildness,  been  displayed ;  never  Northamptonshire,  during  1661.  The  remainder  of  his 
such  a  complicadon  of  endowments  centred  in  one  per-  career  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  was 
son.  He  was  a  prodigy.  Lord  Oiford  said  he  was  educated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  West^ 
**  a  chapd  in  a  place  where  every  other  room  is  |ffo-  minster ;  where,  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a  king's  sch<te, 
faned.**  In  the  city  he  only  had  to  ask  for  the  king,  and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  felicity  in 
and  the  money  was  had.  The  laws  of  England  were  eztemporsiy  epigrams.  He  contracted  a  veiy  intimate 
known  to  him,  and  he  was  not  ignorant  d  those  of  Greece,  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney ;  and,  in  1682,  when  Step- 
Rome,  or  modem  kingdoms.  Foreign  ambassadors,  noble-  ney  was  elected  to  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague 
men,  and  strangers  saw,  in  an  individual  <^  private  birthy  bdng  not  to  proceed  until  the  year  following,  be  was 
unused  to  courts,  the  manners  of  the  most  finished  courtier :  afraid  lest,  by  being  placed  at  Oxford,  he  might  be  sep^ 
professional  men  of  all  kinds  found  in  him,  for  he  admitted  rated  frt>m  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be 
them  to  his  table,  an  adept  in  that  science  they  had  spent  removed  to  Cambridge.  It  seemed,  indeed,  time  to  wish 
a  life  in  studying.  A  lucid  eloquence  was  natural  to  him.  for  a  removal,  for  he  was  already  a  schoolboy  of  twenty- 
His  aiguments  were  called  <*  geometrical  stairs,"  support,  one.  At  Trinity  CoUqe,  of  which  his  uncle  was  the 
ing  each  other.  Ho  was  the  truest  patriot  and  sincereet  master,  he  commenced  his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
of  all  William's  ministers ;  yet,  as  wUl  be  seen  in  future  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life,  and  was  at 
pages,  even  he  could  not  escape  the  machinations  of  those  Isst  attested  by  a  legacy.  In  1685,  his  verses  on  the 
who  desired  place  and  power  more  than  they  respected  death  of  king  Charles  made  such  an  impression  upon  th« 
worth.  In  1710,  he  finally  retired  from  public  aflUrs,  oarl  of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  introduced 
and  died  in  1716-— a  warning  sgainst  presumption  to  the  hy  that  universal  patron  of  the  wits.  In  1687  he  joined 
most  talented— an  idiot  I  His  gnat  foible  was  a  devo-  with  Prior  in  **  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,"  a 
tion  to  women,  and  this  hastened  his  death.  Unmairied,  burlesque  of  Dryden's  *'  Hind  and  Panther.**  He  signed 
his  titles  died  with  him.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Grange,  and  sat  in  the  con- 
that  neariy  all  his  MSS  were  destroyed  in  1752  by  a  Tontion.  About  the  same  time  he  married  the  countess 
fire  in  lincolnVInn.  The  few  that  escaped  have  been  dowager  of  Manchester,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orden, 
published  by  lord  Hardwicke.  A  good  life  of  this  great  but  changed  his  purpose,  and  purchased  for  l,5(Ktf.  the 
man  is  still  a  desideratum.  Whoever  undertakes  it,  vrill  plsce  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  oounril.  Afrer  he  had  writtei. 
find  valuable  materials  in  those  papers,  and  in  the  "  Shrews-  Us  epistle  on  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  his  patron,  Dorset, 
bury  Correspondence.**  Maddock's  Life  of  Somers,  and  introduced  him  to  the  king,  saying,  *'  Sire,  I  have  a 
the  sketch  of  his  early  years,  by  Cooksey,  ave  very  imper-  flnouM  to  wait  on  your  majesty."  To  which  the  king  is 
feet  There  is  a  memoir  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Bri-  *ud  to  have  replied,  *'  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way 
twanica,  of  making  a  imin  of  him."  In  1691,  being  a  member  of 
*  Sir  John  Trenchard  was  of  tlie  legal  profession.  His  the  house  of  commons,  he  aigued  warmly  in  favour  of  a 
residence  was  Wolverton,  hi  Dorsetshire.  He  nairowly  Isw  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for  hi^ 
escaped  being  executed,  for  one  of  the  witnesses  swore  that  treason ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  feUiqg  into  some 
Trenchard  undertook  to  raise  troops  at  Taunton,  although,  confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  but  recovering  himself^ 
as  he  was  the  first  mover  of  the  exclusion  bill,  it  was  con-  observed,  ^  how  reasonable  it  was  to  allow  counsel  ta 
sidered  James  the  Second  would  have  him  destroyed,  men  called  as  criminals  before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it 
He  joined  Monmonth*s  expedition,  but  escaped  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  presence  of  this  assembly  would 
was  defeated.  At  the  revolution  he  returned  to  England,  disconcert  one  of  their  own  body.**  He  now  rose  fast 
and  represented  Dorchester  in  Parliament.    He  was  made  into  honours  and  employment,  beii^  made  one  of  the 
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But  as  the  einployiDg  these  men  had  a  yery  good  effect  on  the  king^s  afiain,  so  a  party 
eame  to  be  now  formed  that  studied  to  cross  and  defeat  every  thing ;  this  was  led  by  Sey- 
mour and  Musgrave.  The  last  was  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  family  in  Cumberland,  whose 
life  had  been  regular,  and  his  deportment  grave.  He  had  lost  a  place  in  king  James's  time ; 
for  though  he  was  always  a  high  toiy,  yet  he  would  not  comply  with  his  designs.  He  had 
indeed  contributed  much  to  increase  his  revenue,  and  to  offer  him  more  than  be  asked  ;  yet 
he  would  not  go  into  the  taking  off  the  tests.  Upon  the  revolution,  the  place  out  of  which 
he  had  been  turned,  was  given  to  a  man  that  had  a  good  share  of  merit  in  that  great  event. 
Tliis  alienated  him  from  the  king ;  and  he,  being  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and  of  great 
experience,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  party ;  in  which  he  found  his  account 
so  well,  that  no  offers  that  were  made  him  could  ever  bring  him  over  to  the  king*s  interests. 
Upon  many  critical  occasions  he  gave  up  some  important  points,  for 'which  the  king  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  him  very  liberally. 

But  the  party  of  the  tories  was  too  inconsiderable  to  have  raised  a  great  opposition,  if  a 
body  of  whigs  had  not  joined  with  them ;  some  of  these  had  such  republican  notions,  that 
they  were  much  set  against  the  prerogative :  and  they  thought  the  king  ¥ras  become  too 
stiff  in  maintaining  it ;  others  were  offended  because  they  were  not  considered  nor  preferred, 
as  they  thought  they  deserved.  The  chief  of  these  were,  Mr.  Paul  Foley  and  Mr.  Harley  *. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  younger  son  of  one,  who  from  mean  beginnings  had,  by  iron  works, 
raised  one  of  the  greatest  estates  that  had  been  in  England  in  our  time.  He  was  a  learned, 
though  not  a  practising  lawyer ;  and  was  a  man  of  virtue  and  good  principles,  but  morose 
and  wilful ;  and  he  had  the  affectation  of  passing  for  a  great  patriot  by  his  constant  finding 
fault  with  the  government,  and  venting  an  ill  humour,  and  a  bad  opinion  of  the  court. 
Harley  was  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  and  very  eminently  learned ;  much  turned  to  politics, 
and  of  a  restless  ambition.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  application,  and  knew 
forms,  and  the  records  of  parliament  so  well,  that  he  was  capable  both  of  lengthening  out 
and  of  perplexing  debates.  Nothing  could  answer  his  aspiring  temper ;  so  he  and  Foley 
joined  with  the  tories  to  create  jealousies,  and  raise  an  opposition.  They  soon  grew  to  be 
able  to  delay  matters  long,  and  set  on  foot  some  very  uneasy  things  that  were  popular; 
such  as  the  bill  against  parliament-men  being  in  places,  and  that  for  dissolving  the  parlia- 
ment, and  for  having  a  new  one  every  third  year. 

That  which  gave  them  much  strength  was,  the  king^s  cold  and  reserved  way ;  ho  took  no 
pains  to  oblige  those  that  came  to  him,  nor  was  he  easy  of  access ;  he  lived  out  of  town 
at  Kensington,  and  his  chief  confidants  were  Dutch.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  clergy,  and 
seemed  to  have  little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church,  or  of  religion ;  and  at  this 
time  some  atheists  and  deists,  as  well  as  Socinians,  were  publishing  books  against  religion 
in  general,  and  more  particularly  against  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  These  expressed  great 
zeal  for  the  government,  which  gave  a  handle  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  all  advantages, 
and  were  careful  of  increasing  and  improving  them,  to  spread  it  all  over  the  nation,  that 
the  king,  and  those  about  him,  had  no  regard  to  religion,  nor  to  the  church  of  England. 

But  now  I  go  on  to  the  transactions  of  this  summer.  The  king  had,  in  his  speech  to  the 
parliament,  told  them  he  intended  to  land  a  considerable  army  in  France  this  year :  so, 
after  the  session,  orders  were  given  for  hiring  a  fleet  for  transports,  with  so  great  a  train  of 
artillery,  that  it  would  have  served  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  This  was  very  accept- 
able to  the  whole  nation,  who  loved  an  active  war,  and  were  very  uneasy  to  see  so  much 
money  paid,  and  so  little  done  with  it ;  but  all  this  went  off  without  any  effect.     The 

oommissioDen  of  the  treasury,  a  privy  councillor,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage.     He  was  twice  attacked  by  the 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  house  of  commons,  so  uncertain  is  popular  favour,  but  was 

He  merited  the  gratitude  of  bis  country  by  effeeting  a  as  often  protected  by  the  oountor-Totes  of  the  peers.     He 

i«.coinage  of  the  silver  currency  in  two  years,  an  under,  again  came  into  office  upon  the  accession  of  Geoige  the  First, 

taking  ti^t  was  deemed  impossible  to  complete.    In  1696,  but  died  soon  after,  in  1715,  to  the  confusion  of  the  chief 

he  projected  the  general  fundy  and  raised  the  credit  of  practitioners  of  that  time.  Doctors  Shad  well,  Scigerthal, 

the  exchequer  ;  examined  the  grants  of  the  Irish  crown  Blackmore,  and  Mead»  who  declared  his  disease  to  be  a 

lands,  and  was  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  to  have  pleurisy,  when  it  proved  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the 

deserred  his  majesty's  favour.    In  1698,  he  was  advanced  iungB.~JohnBon's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Noble's  Contin. 

to  be  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  appointed  one  of  Grainger. 

of  the  regency  in  the  king's  absence ;  the  year  after,  he  *  Afterwards  earl  of  OxfonL 
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French  had  attempted  this  wiBter  the  siege  of  Rhinfeldt,  a  place  of  no  great  consequence ; 
but  it  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Coblentz ;  and  by  it  Franconia  would  have  been 
open  to  them.  They  could  not  cut  o£F  the  communication  by  the  Rhine ;  so  that  fresh  sup- 
plies of  men  and  provisions  were  every  day  sent  to  them  by  the  care  of  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  managed  the  matter  with  such  success,  that  after  a  fortnight's  stay  before  it,  the 
French  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege ;  which  was  a  repulse  so  seldom  given  them,  tlutt 
upon  it  some  said,  they  were  then  sensible  that  Lonvois  was  dead.  The  French  had  also 
made  another  attempt  upon  Huy,  of  a  shorter  continuance,  but  with  the  like  success.  Tlie 
campaign  was  opened  with  great  pomp  in  Flanders ;  for  the  king  of  France  came  thither  in 
person,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  which  appeared  the  more  ridiculous,  since 
there  was  no  queen  at  the  head  of  them,  unless  madame  de  Maintenon  was  to  be  taken  for 
one,  to  whom  respects  were  indeed  paid  with  more  submission  than  is  commonly  done  to 
queens ;  so  that  what  might  be  wanting  in  the  outward  ceremony,  was  more  than  balanced 
by  the  real  authority  that  she  had.  It  was  given  out,  that  the  king  of  France,  after  he  had 
amused  the  king  for  some  days,  intended  to  have  turned  either  to  Brussels  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  Liege  on  the  other.  In  the  mean  while  the  French  were  working  on  the  Dutch,  by 
their  secret  practices,  to  make  them  hearken  to  a  separate  peace ;  and  the  ill  humour  that 
had  appeared  in  the  parliament  of  England  against  them  was  an  argument  much  made  use 
o^  to  convince  them  how  little  ground  they  had  to  trust  to  their  alliance  with  England ;  so 
that,  as  French  practices  had  raised  this  ill  humour  among  us,  they  made  now  this  use  of  it 
to  break  our  mutual  confidence,  and  by  consequence  our  alliance  with  the  States.  The  king 
made  great  haste,  and  brought  his  army  much  sooner  together  than  the  French  expected : 
he  encamped  at  Park,  near  Louvain :  by  which  he  broke  all  the  French  measures ;  for  he 
lay  equally  well  posted  to  relieve  Brussels  or  Liege.  It  was  grown  the  more  necessary  to 
take  caro  of  liege,  because  though  the  bishop  was  true  to  the  allies,  yet  there  was  a  faction 
formed  among  the  capitulars,  to  offer  themselves  to  the  French  ;  but  the  garrison  adhered 
to  the  bishop ;  and  now,  when  so  great  an  army  lay  near  them,  they  broke  the  measures 
which  that  faction  had  taken.  Tlie  French  king,  seeing  that  the  practices  of  treachery,  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied,  succeeded  so  ill,  resolved  not  to  venture  himself  in  any  dangerous 
enterprise ;  so  he  and  the  ladies  went  back  to  Versailles. 

The  dauphin,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army,  was  sent  to  make  head  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  brought  an  army  together,  commanded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Baden ;  the  Germans  moved  slowly,  and  were  retarded  by  some 
disputes  about  the  command ;  so  that  the  French  came  on  to  Heidelberg,  before  they  were 
ready  to  cover  it.  The  town  could  make  no  long  renstance,  but  it  was  too  soon  abandoned 
by  a  timorous  governor.  The  French  were  not  able  to  hinder  the  conjunction  of  the  Ger- 
mans, though  they  endeavoured  it ;  they  advanced  towards  them.  And  though  the  Dauphin 
was  much  superior  in  numbers,  and  studied  to  force  them  to  action,  yet  ^ey  kept  close ; 
and  he  did  not  tliink  fit  to  attack  them  in  their  camp.  The  French  raised  great  contribu- 
tions in  the  Wirtemburg ;  but  no  action  happened  on  the  Rhine  all  this  campaign.  The 
French  had  better  success,  and  less  opposition,  in  Catalonia :  they  took  Rosas,  and  advanced 
to  Barcelona,  expecting  their  fleet,  which  was  to  have  bombarded  it  firom  the  sea,  while 
their  army  attacked  it  by  land.  This  put  all  Spain  under  a  great  consternation ;  the  design 
of  this  invasion  was,  to  force  them  to  treat  of  a  separate  peace ;  while  they  felt  themselves 
so  vigorously  attacked,  and  saw  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  resist. 

Affitirs  in  Piedmont  gave  them  a  seasonable  relief:  the  duke  of  Savoy's  motions  were  so 
slow,  that  it  seemed  both  sides  were  resolved  to  lie  upon  the  defensive.  The  French  were 
very  weak  there,  and  they  expected  to  be  as  weakly  opposed ;  but  in  the  end  of  July,  the 
duke  began  to  move ;  and  he  obliged  Catinat  to  retire  with  his  snudl  army,  having  made 
him  quit  some  of  his  posts.  And  then  he  formed  the  siege  of  St.  Bridget,  a  fort  that  lay 
above  Pignerol,  and,  as  was  believed,  might  command  it.  After  twelve  days'  siege,  the 
French  abandoned  it,  and  he  was  master  of  it ;  but  he  was  not  furnished  for  undertaking 
the  siege  of  Pignerol,  and  so  the  campaign  went  off  in  marches  and  countermarehcs  ;  but 
in  the  end  of  it,  Catinat,  having  increased  his  army  by  some  detachments,  came  up  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.     Th^y  engaged  at  Orbasson,  where  the  honour  of  the  action,  but  with  that 
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tlio  gi'eaiest  loss,  feU  to  the  French ;  for,  though  they  carried  it  by  their  numbers,  their  bodies 
being  less  spent  and  fuller,  yet  the  resistance  tliat  was  made  was  such,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  gained  more  in  his  reputation,  than  he  suffered  by  tlie  loss  of  the  day. 

The  two  armies  lay  long  in  Flanders,  watching  one  anothei^s  motions,  without  coming  to 
action.  In  July,  Luxembourg  went  to  besiege  Huy,  and  carried  it  in  two  or  three  days. 
The  king  moved  that  way,  on  design  either  to  raise  the  eiege,  or  to  force  a  battle.  Those 
in  Huy  did  not  give  him  time  to  come  to  their  relief;  and  Luxembourg  made  a  feint  towards 
Liege,  which  obliged  the  king  to  send  some  battalions  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that 
place.  He  had  iJso  sent  another  great  detachment,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  to  force  the  French  lines,  and  to  put  their  country  under  contribution ;  which  he 
executed  with  great  success,  and  raised  above  four  millions.  Luxembourg  thought  this  was 
an  advantage  not  to  be  lost :  so  that,  as  soon  as  ho  had  received  orders  from  the  king  of 
France  to  attack  the  king  in  his  camp,  he  came  up  to  him  near  Landen,  upon  the  river 
Gitte.  He  was  about  double  the  king's  number,  chiefly  in  horse.  Tlie  king  might  have 
secured  himself  from  all  attacks,  by  passing  the  river;  and  his  conduct  in  not  doing  it 
was  much  censured,  considering  his  strength,  and  the  enemy's.  He  chose  rather  to  stay 
for  them,  but  sent  away  the  baggage  and  heavy  cannon  to  Mechlin,  and  spent  the  whole 
night  in  planting  batteries,  and  casting  up  retrenchments.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July 
the  French  began  their  attack,  early  in  the  morning,  and  came  on  with  great  resolution, 
though  the  king's  cannon  did  great  execution ;  they  were  beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  many 
officers  in  several  attacks ;  yet  they  came  still  on  with  fresh  bodies,  till  at  last,  after  an 
action  of  seven  or  eight  hours'  continuance,  they  broke  tlirough,  in  a  place  where  there  was 
such  a  body  of  German  and  Spanish  horse,  that  the  army  on  no  side  was  thought  less  in 
danger.  These  troops  gave  way ;  and  so  the  French  carried  the  honour  of  the  day,  and 
were  masters  both  of  the  king^s  camp  and  cannon :  but  the  king  passed  the  river,  and  cut 
the  bridges,  and  lay  secure  out  of  reach.  He  had  supported  the  whole  action  with  so  much 
courage,  and  so  true  a  judgment,  that  it  was  thought  he  got  more  honour  that  day  than 
even  when  he  triumphed  at  the  Boyne.  He  charged  himself  in  several  places ;  many  were 
shot  round  about  him  with  the  enemy's  cannon :  one  musket-shot  carried  away  part  of  his 
scarf,  and  another  went  through  his  hat,  without  doing  him  any  harm.  The  French  lost  so 
many  men,  and  suffered  so  much  in  the  several  onsets  they  had  made,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  pursue  a  victory,  which  cost  them  so  dear.  We  lost  in  all  about  seven  thousand ; 
and  among  these  there  was  scarce  an  officer  of  note ;  only  the  count  de  Solms  had  his  leg 
shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  By  all  the  accounts  that  came 
from  France,  it  appeared  that  the  French  had  lost  double  the  number,  with  a  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  officers.  The  king's  behaviour,  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  retreat,  was 
much  magnified  by  the  enemy,  as  weU  as  by  his  own  sidQ.  The  king  of  France  was 
reported  to  have  said  upon  it,  that  Luxembourg's  behaviour  was  like  the  prince  of  Condc  s, 
but  the  king^s  like  M.  Turenne's.  His  army  was,  in  a  few  days,  as  strong  as  ever,  by  recaU- 
ing  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg,  and  the  battalions  he  had  sent  to  Liege,  and  some  other  bodies 
that  he  drew  out  of  garrisons.  And  the  rest  of  the  campaign  passed  over,  without  any 
other  action ;  only  at  the  end  of  it,  after  the  king  had  left  the  army,  Charleroi  was  besieged 
by  the  French  :  the  country  about  it  had  been  so  eat  up,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  sub* 
sist  an  army  that  might  have  been  brought  to  relieve  it :  the  garrison  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  held  out  a  month,  but  it  was  taken  at  last. 

Thus  the  French  triumphed  every  where ;  but  their  successes  were  more  than  balanced 
by  two  bad  harvests,  that  came  successively  one  after  another ;  they  had  also  suffered  much 
in  their  vintage ;  so  that  they  had  neither  bread  nor  wine.  Great  diligence  was  used  to 
bring  in  com  from  aU  parts ;  and  strict  orders  were  given  by  that  court,  for  regulating  the 
price  of  it,  and  for  furnishing  their  markets ;  there  was  also  a  liberal  distribution  ordered 
by  that  king  foi  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  misery  wiU  be  misery  still,  after  all  possible 
care  to  alleviate  it.  Great  multitudes  perished  for  wani^  and  the  whole  kingdom  fell  into 
an  extreme  poverty ;  so  that  all  the  pomp  of  their  victories  could  not  make  them  easy  at 
home.  They  tried  all  possible  methods  for  bringing  about  a  general  peace ;  or  if  that 
failed^  for  a  separate  peace  with  some  of  the  confederates ;  but  there  was  no  disposition  iu 
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way  of  iheni  to  heail^cn  to  it ;  nor  oonki  Huej  eogage  the  nofftiben  crowns  to  oftr  thdf 
mediation.  Some  steps  were  indeed  made,  fw  they  Offfioed  to  acknowledge  the  jMesent 
government  of  England ;  but  in  all  other  points  tibeir  demands  woe  still  so  high,  that 
there  was  no  proqiect  of  a  jnst  peace  till  their  affiuba  should  have  hioaght  them  to  an 
humbler  posture. 

But  iddkd  the  campaign,  in  all  its  scenes,  was  thus  unequal  and  various,  the  French, 
though  much  weaker  at  sea,  were  the  nnist  successful  there ;  and  though  we  had  the  superic^ 
iireogQi,  we  were  yery  unprosperous ;  and  hj  our  ill  conduct  we  lost  much,  both  in  our 
honour  and  interest,  on  that  element  The  great  difficulty  that  the  French  were  under  in 
their  marine  was,  hj  reason  of  their  two  great  ports,  Brest  and  Toulon ;  and  firom  the  bring- 
ing their  fleets  together,  and  sending  them  back  again.  The  danger  they  ran  in  that,  ai^ 
the  delays  that  it  put  them  under,  were  the  chief  occasions  of  their  losses  last  year ;  but 
these  were,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  to  them  now.  We  were  sending  a  very  rich  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  valued  at  many  millions ;  some  of  these 
had  lain  ready  a  year  and  a  half,  waiting  for  a  convoy,  but  were  still  put  off  by  new  delays; 
nor  could  they  obtain  one  after  RusseTs  victoiy,  thou^  we  were  then  masters  at  sea.  They 
were  promised  a  great  one  in  winter.  The  number  of  the  merchant  ships  did  still  increase ; 
so  that  the  convoy,  which  was  at  first  deagned,  was  not  thought  equal  to  the  riches  of 
the  fleet,  and  to  the  danger  they  might  run  by  ships  that  might  be  sent  from  Toul<m  to 
intercept  them.  The  court  of  France  was  watching  this  carefully ;  a  spy  among  the  Jacob- 
ites gave  advice,  that  certain  peisons  sent  firom  Scotiand  to  France,  to  shew  with  how  small 
a  force  they  might  make  themselves  masters  of  that  kingdom,  had  hopes  given  them  for 
some  time :  upon  which  several  militaiy  men  went  to  Lancashire  and  Northumberland,  to 
see  what  could  be  expected  from  thence,  if  commotions  should  happen  in  Scotland.  Bnt  in 
February  the  French  said  they  could  not  do  what  was  expected ;  and  the  Scotch  agents 
were  told  that  they  were  obliged  to  look  after  the  Smyrna  fleet,  which  they  reckoned  might 
be  of  more  consequence  than  even  the  canying  Scotland  could  be.  The  fleet  was  ready  in 
Februaiy,  but  new  excuses  were  again  made ;  for  it  was  said,  the  convoy  must  be  increased 
to  twenty  men  of  war ;  Book  was  to  command  it :  a  new  delay  was  likewise  put  in,  on 
the  pretence  of  staying  for  advice  from  Toulon,  whether  the  squadron  that  was  laid  up  there 
was  to  lie  in  the  Mediterranean  this  year,  or  to  come  about  to  BresL  The  merchants  were 
very  uneasy  under  those  delays,  since  the  charge  was  likely  to  eat  up  the  profit  of  the 
voyage ;  but  no  dispatch  could  be  had ;  and  very  probable  reasons  were  ofiered  to  justify 
every  new  retardment.  The  Frendi  fleet  had  gone  early  out  of  Toulon,  on  design  to  have 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  whidi  lay  in  the  bay  of  Puaolo ;  bnt  they  lay  so  safe  there,  that 
the  French  saw  they  could  not  succeed  in  any  attempt  upon  them ;  afterwards  they  stood 
off  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  to  assist  their  army,  which  was  making  some  conquests  there. 
Yet  these  w»e  only  feints  to  amuse  and  to  cover  their  true  design.  The  fleet  at  Brest 
sailed  away  from  thence  so  suddenly,  that  they  were  neither  completely  manned  nor 
victualled ;  and  they  came  to  Lagos  Bay  in  Algarve.  Tenders  were  sent  after  them,  with 
the  necessary  complement  of  men  and  provisions :  this  sudden  and  unprovided  motion  of  the 
French  fleet  looked  as  if  some  secret  advice  had  been  sent  from  England,  acquainting  them 
with  our  designs.  But  at  the  secretary's  office,  not  only  there  was  no  intelligence  concerning 
their -fleet,  but  when  a  diip  came  in  that  brought  the  news  of  their  having  sailed  fi:om  Brest, 
they  were  not  believed.  Our  main  fleet  sailed  out  into  the  sea  for  some  leagues  with  Book, 
and  the  merchant  ships ;  and  when  they  thought  they  were  out  of  danger,  they  came  hack. 
Book  was  unhappy  in  that,  which,  upon  any  other  occasion,  would  have  been  a  great  hap« 
pinesB :  he  had  a  fiiir  and  a  strong  gale  of  wind,  so  that  no  advice  sent  after  him  could  over- 
take him ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  ships  at  sea  that  could  give  him  notice  of  the  danger 
that  lay  before  him.  He  doubled  the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent,  and  had  almost  fidlen  in  with 
the  French  fleet,  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  He  dreamed  of  no  danger  but  from  the  Toulon 
squadron,  till  he  took  a  fire-ship ;  the  captain  whereof  endeavoured  to  deceive  him  by  a 
false  story,  as  if  there  had  been  only  fifteen  men  of  war  lying  at  Lagos,  that  intended  to  join 
lyEstrees.  The  merchants  were  for  going  on,  and  betieved  the  information ;  they  were  con« 
firmed  in  this  by  he  disorder  the  French  seemed  to  be  in ;  for  they  were  cutting  their  cables^ 
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and  drawing  near  the  shore.  The  truth  was,  when  they  saw  Rook's  fleet,  they  apprehended 
by  their  numbers  that  the  whole  fleet  of  England  was  coming  towards  them ;  and  indeed 
had  they  come  so  far  with  them,  here  was  an  occasion  offered,  which  perhaps  may  not  be 
found  again  in  an  age,  of  destroying  their  whole  strength  at  sea.  But  as  the  French  soon 
perceived  their  error,  and  were  forming  themselves  into  a  line.  Rook  saw  his  error  likewise, 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  while  the  merchants  fled,  as  their  fears  drove  them ;  a  great  many  of 
them  sticking  still  close  to  him ;  others  sailed  to  Cadiz,  and  some  got  to  Gibraltar ;  and, 
instead  of  pursuing  their  voyage,  put  in  there ;  some  ships  were  burnt  or  sunk,  and  a  very 
small  number  was  taken  by  the  French.  They  did  not  pursue  Rook,  but  let  him  sail  away 
to  the  Madeiras ;  and  from  thence  he  came,  first  to  Kinsale,  and  then  into  England.  The 
French  tried  what  they  could  do  upon  Cadiz,  but  found  that  it  was  not  practicable.  They 
came  next  to  Gibraltar,  where  the  merchants  sunk  their  ships,  to  prevent  their  felling  into 
their  hands ;  from  thence  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  burnt  some  English  and 
Dutch  ships  that  were  lying  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  and  in  some  other  places.  They  hoped  to 
have  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet ;  but  they  put  in  at  Port  Mahon,  where  they  were  safe. 
At  length,  after  a  very  glorious  campaign,  the  French  came  back  to  Toulon.  It  is  certain, 
if  TourviUe  had  made  use  of  all  hb  advantages,  and  had  executed  the  design,  as  well  as  it 
was  projected,  he  might  have  done  us  much  mischief :  few  of  our  men-of-war,  or  merchant- 
men, could  have  got  out  of  his  hands.  The  loss  fell  heaviest  on  the  Dutch ;  the  Voyage  was 
quite  lost,  and  the  disgrace  of  it  was  visible  to  the  whole  world,  and  very  sensible  to  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation. 

The  appearances  were  such,  that  it  was  generally  surmised  our  counsels  were  betrayed. 
The  secretary,  that  attended  on  the  admirals,  was  much  suspected,  and  charged  with  many 
things ;  but  the  suspicions  rose  high,  even  as  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office.  It  was  said, 
that  our  fleet  was  kept  in  port  till  the  French  were  laid  in  their  way,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  sail,  that  it  might  fall  into  their  hands.  Many  particulars  were  laid  together,  which  had 
such  colours,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  created  jealousy,  especially  in  minds 
sufficiently  prepared  for  it.  Upon  enquiry,  it  appeared,  that  several  of  those,  who,  for  the 
last  two  years,  were  put  in  the  subaltern  employments,  through  the  kingdom,  did  upon 
many  occasions  shew  a  disaffection  to  the  government,  and  talked  and  acted  like  enemies. 
Our  want  of  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  the  French,  while  they  seemed  to  know  every 
thing  that  we  either  did,  or  designed  to  do,  cast  a  heavy  reproach  upon  our  ministers,  who 
were  now  broken  so  in  pieces,  that  they  acted  without  union  or  concert :  every  one  studied 
to  justify  himself^  and  to  throw  the  blame  on  others ;  a  good  share  of  this  was  cast  on  the  earl 
of  Nottingham :  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  much  suspected ;  the  earl  of  Rochester 
began  now  to  have  great  credit  with  the  queen,  and  seemed  to  be  so  violently  set  against  the 
whigs,  that  they  looked  for  dreadful  things  from  him,  if  he  came  again  to  govern ;  for,  being 
naturally  warm,  and  apt  to  heat  himself  in  company,  he  broke  out  into  salUes,  which  were 
carried  about,  and  began  to  create  jealousies,  even  of  the  queen  herself. 

I  was  in  some  sort  answerable  for  this ;  for,  when  the  queen  came  into  England,  she  was 
so  possessed  against  him,  that  he  tried  all  his  firiemls  and  interest  in  the  court,  to  be  admitted 
to  clear  himself,  and  to  recover  her  favour,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  they  found  her  so  alienated 
from  him,  that  no  person  would  undertake  it.  Upon  that  he  addressed  himself  to  me :  I 
thought  that,  if  he  came  into  the  service  of  the  government,  his  relation  to  the  queen  would 
make  him  firm  and  zealous  for  it :  and  I  served  him  so  effectually,  that  the  queen  laid  aside 
all  her  resentments,  and  admitted  him,  by  degrees,  into  a  high  measure  of  favour  and  confi- 
dence *.     I  quickly  saw  my  error ;  and  he  took  pains  to  convince  me  effectually  of  it ;  for 

*  Some  of  tbe  hanhost  treatment  Dr.  Burnet  met  rendon  wu  afterwards  unhappily  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 

with  in  the  two  former  reigns,  had  passed  through  the  against  the  government,  in  1690,  and  some  hotter  whigs 

hands  of  the  earl  of  Rochester ;  no  two  men  oyer  differed  were  for  the  severest  methods,  the  hishop  became  a  hearty 

more  widely  in  their  principles,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  successful  advocate  in  his  &vour.     These  matters  arc 

yet  the  first  good  offices  done  that  earl,  with  the  king  and  but  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  history,  but  will  more  fully 

queen  (after  all  other  applications  for  introduction  had  appear  from  the  four  following  original  letters ;  the  first, 

failed),  their  entire  reconciliation  to  him,  and  the  first  written  by  the  countess  of  Ranelagh ;  the  other  three  by 

»dvantai<c8  be  reaped  in  consequence  of  that  recouciliation,  the  earl  of  Rochester  hims'^lf : — 
wvre  oMing  to  our  author.     And  when  the  earl  of  Cla- 
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he  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  her  favour,  than  he  went  into  an  interest,  very  different  from 
what  I  helieved  he  would  have  pursued.     He  talked  against  all  favour  to  dissenters,  and  for 

"  My  lord,  thing  of  weigbt  and  mson  to  disdngnish  it  from  tboM 

**  Your  lordship  Imo^vi  thmt  hj  my  lord  Rochester's  pensions  that  are  placed  on  the  more  pabUc  branches  of 

desiring  me  to  help  him  to  thank  you  for  your  forwardness  the  revenue. 

to  do  him  favours  with  their  majesties  (out  of  the  sense        **  I  know  not  whether  the  queen  can  do  me  any  good  in 

he  hadf  that  he  ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  them,  this  afiair*  but  I  will  believe  her  majesty  cannot  but  wish 

because  he  had  not  at  all  deserved  them  from  your  lord-  she  could ;  however,  I  think  I  should  have  been  very 

ship),  he  had  informed  me,  that  you  had  done  him  such  wanting  to  my  children  if  I  had  not  laid  this  case  most 

&vours ;  and  when,  pursuant  to  Us  desire,  I  b^an  to  give  humbly  before  her  majesty ;  lest  at  one  time  or  other  she 

you  humble  thanks  for  him  (who  is  a  person  in  whom  I  herself  might  say,  I  had  been  too  negligent  in  not  making 

can  be  very  sensibly  obliged)  I  told  your  lordship  I  was  applications  to  her ;  which  having  now  done,  I  leave  the 

pleased  in  paying  this  duty,  as  much  upon  your  account,  rest,  with  all  possible  submission,  to  her  own  judgment, 

as  upon  his  lordship's,  as  having  attempted  to  conquer  and  to  the  reflections,  that  some  good-natured  moments 

him  by  weapons,  fit  to  be  used  by  one  of  your  profession,  may  incline  her  to  make  towards  my  family.     I  should 

and  character ;  and  I  hoped  ho  might  be  advantaged,  as  say  a  great  deal  to  your  lordship,  for  my  own  oonfidenee, 

well  by  being  gained  by  you,  as  by  rei^nng  good  fruits  of  in  addressing  all  this  to  your  lordship,  some  passages  of 

your  mediation  Arith  their  majesties.     And  now  I  present  my  life  having  been  such  as  may  very  properly  give  it  that 

your  lordship,  in  the  enclosed,  with  what  appears  to  me  an  name :  but,  I  think,  whatever  you  would  be  content  to 

evidence,  that  my  hopes  of  his  making  ingenuous  returns,  hear  on  that  subject  will  be  better  expressed  by  the  per- 

for  your  generous  advances  towards  a  friendship  with  him,  son,  who  does  me  the  honour  to  deliver  this  to  your  lord* 

were  not  groundless ;  since  he  would  sure  never  have  ship,  from 
pitched  upon  you,  to  manage  an  application  of  his  about  an  '"  My  lord, 

interest  wherein  ihe  visible  subsistence  of  his  fiunily  is  so  **  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

deeply  concerned,  if  he  did  not  firmly  believe  the  reality        "  July  13,  1689.  **  RocBasTat."* 

of  your  intentions  towards  him  ;  though  he  have  no  merits 
of  his  towards  you,  or  any  thing  else,  but  your  Christian  "•  My  lord, 

beginnings  towwds  him,  to  build  that  faith  upon.     Nor        **  Upon  what  account  soever  it  is,  that  your  lordship  is 

can  he,  in  my  poor  opinion,  give  you  a  clearer  proof  of  his  pleased  to  let  me  hear  fix>m  you,  I  tiJce  it  to  be  tomcthing 

being  iJready  overcome  by  you,  than  in  choosii^^  you  to  be  of  good  fortune,  whatsoever  ill  cause  there  may  be  in  it 

the  person  to  whom  he  would  in  such  an  interest  be  too.     Therefore  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  the 

obliged ;  since  he  thoreby  puts  himself  upon  the  peril  of  honour  of  yours  of  the  1 8th  from  Salisbury ;  which  was 

being  faithfully  yours,  or  a  very  unthankful  man ;  which  sent  me  to  this  pretty  place,  where  I  love  to  be,  as  much 

I  do  so  much  assure  myself  he  will  not  be,  that  I  humbly  as  you  do  at  your  pidace ;  and  though  I  cannot  do  so 

oeg  your  lordship  to  put  this  obligation  upon  him,  to  pex-  much  good  to  others  as  your  lordship  does  there  to  all 

fbct  what  you  have  already  begun  to  do  for  him,  of  a  like  that  are  near  you,  yet  I  do  more  to  myself  than  I  can  do 

nature,  and  to  the  same  royal  person :  who  would  not,  I  any  where  else.    Quid  sentire  pataa,  quid  credis,  amSee, 

think,  act  unbecoming  herself^  nor  the  eminent  station  precari  ?    Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus,  ut  mihi 

God  has  placed  her  in,  in  assisting  five  innocent  children,  vivam  quod  superest  SDvi.     Forgive  this  transgressional 

who  have  the  honour  to  be  related  to  her  royal  mother,  future,  and  receive  my  thanks,  which  I  pay  your  lord* 

who  did  still,  with  great  tenderness,  consider  her  own  ship  again,  for  your  kind  letter.     For  indeed  I  do  take  it 

&mily,  when  she  was  most  raised  above  it ;  especially  very  kindly,  that  you  were  so  much  concerned,  as  to  give 

when,  in  assisting  them,  her  majesty  will  need  only  to  me  a  kind  hint  of  that  unseasonable  discourse  you  came 

concern  herself,  to  preserve  a  property  made  theirs  by  the  to  be  acquainted  with  when  you  were  last  in  London ;  I 

law  of  England,  which  as  queen  of  this  kingdom  she  is  will  make  the  best  use  of  it  I  can,  to  prevent  the  like  for 

obliged  to  maintain.  the  future,  if  I  have  any  credit.     And  in  the  mean  tim<» 

**I  send  your  lordship  my  lord  Rochester's  lettw  to  me,  I  must  make'use  of  this  opportunity  to  calm  and  soften 

that  you  may  see  he  has  thoughts  that  justify  what  I  have  your  resentments,  towards  this  friend  of  mine,  as  you  call 

sud  here  for  him,  and  has  expressed  them  much  better  him  in  the  banning  of  your  letter.     I  will  allow  yon  as 

than  I  can  do :  so  that  as  an  argument  to  gain  your  par*  a  servant  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  subject  to  thdr 

don,  for  this  confused  scribble  of  mine,  I  present  you  with  crown,  to  have  as  great  a  detestation  of  the  contrivance, 

his  good  writing.    I  am,  as  yon  can  wish ;  and  upon  my  word,  I  can  accompany 

Your  lordship's  humble  and  affDCtionate  servant,  yon  in  it.    But  when  I  consider  you,  as  once  yon  were,  a 

July  ISthf  1689.  **  K.  Ranclaoh.**  concerned  friend  of  this  lord,  to  have  a  respect  for  his 

fiunily,  and  particularly  for  my  &ther,  who  lost  not  only 

**  My  Lord,  all  the  honours  and  preferments  of  this  world,  but  even 

**  The  good  offices,  your  lordship  has  told  me,  yon  have  the  comforts  of  it  too,  for  the  intq;rity  and  upri^tneu  of 

endeavoured  to  do  me  with  the  queen,  of  your  own  accord  his  heart :  you  must  foigive  me,  if  I  conjure  you,  by  all 

and  generosity,  incline  me  to  be  desirous  to  be  obliged  to  that's  sacred  in  this  generation  in  which  we  live  together, 

your  lordship,  for  the  &vour  of  presenting  the  enclosed  by  the  character  that  yon  bear,  and  by  the  rel^on  you 

petition  to  her  majesty.     Your  lordship  will  see,  by  the  profess,  that  you  do  not  (as  much  as  in  you  lies)  suflTcr 

resding  it,  the  occasion  and  the  subject  of  it ;  and  I  am  this  next  heir  <^  my  good  fiither*s  name  and  honour,  t«  go 

sure  I  need  not  suggest  any  thing  to  your  own  kind  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.     I  would  not  flatter 

thoughts  to  add  at  the  delivery  of  it,  save  only  this,  which  myself  that  your  lordship  should  be  moved  with  any  fond. 

I  thought  not  proper  to  touch  in  the  petition,  that  I  have  ness  of  mine,  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  pass,  what  is  not 

certainly  as  good  a  title  in  law  to  it  as  any  man  has  to  any  fit  for  a  wise  and  a  good  man  to  propose ;  that  would  be 

thing  he  possesses ;  as  likewise  that  the  pennon  is  appro-  to  make  a  very  ill  use  of  your  friendship  to  me,  and  I 

priated,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  part  of  the  revenue,  which  would  rather  be  corrected  myself  in  my  own  desires,  than 

never  was  designed  by  any  act  of  parliament,  for  any  expose  your  lordship  on  such  an  account.    But  I  liope 

public  use  of  the  government ;  which  I  think  has  some-  that  they,  who  are  the  supreme  directon  of  this  matter 
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setting  up  the  notions  of  penecntion  and  violence,  which  he  had  so  much  promoted  in  king 
Charles's  time,  and  professed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  present  bishops,  and  to  the  methods 
they  were  taking,  of  preaching  and  visiting  their  dioceses,  of  obliging  the  clergy  to  attend 
more  carefully  to  their  functions,  and  of  endeavouring  to  gain  the  dissenters  by  gentle  and 
calm  methods. 

The  king  had  left  the  matters  of  the  church  wholly  in  the  queen's  hands.  He  found  he 
could  not  resist  importunities  which  were  not  only  vexatious  to  him,  but  had  drawn  prefer- 
ments from  him,  which  he  came  soon  to  see  were  ill  bestowed ;  so  he  devolved  that  care  upon 
the  queen,  which  she  managed  with  strict  and  religious  prudence.  She  declared  openly 
against  the  preferring  of  those  who  put  in  for  themselves,  and  took  care  to  inform  herself 
particularly  of  the  merits  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  so  much  as  known  at  court,  nor 
using  any  methods  to  get  themselves  recommended ;  so  that  we  had  reason  to  hope,  that,  if 
this  course  should  be  long  continued,  it  would  produce  a  great  change  in  the  church,  and  in 
the  temper  of  the  clergy.  She  consulted  chiefly  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom 
she  favoured  and  supported  in  a  most  particular  manner.  She  saw  what  need  there  was  of 
it ;  for  a  party  was  formed  against  him,  who  set  themselves  to  censure  every  thing  he  did. 
It  was  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider  that,  though  we  never  saw  an  archbishop  before  him 
apply  himself  so  entirely,  without  partiality  or  bias,  to  all  the  concerns  of  the  church  and 
religion,  as  he  did ;  and  that  the  queen's  heart  was  set  on  promoting  them,  yet  such  an 
evil  spirit  should  seem  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  clergy.  They  complained  of  every  thing 
that  was  done,  if  it  was  not  in  their  own  way ;  and  iJie  archbishop  bore  the  blame  of  alL 
He  did  not  enter  into  any  close  correspondence,  or  the  concerting  measures  with  the  minis- 
try, but  lived  much  abstracted  from  them  ;  so  they  studied  to  depress  him  all  they  could. 
This  made  a  great  impression  upon  him.  He  grew  very  uneasy  in  his  great  post :  we  were 
all  soon  convinced,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  clergymen  among  us  that  would  never  be  satis- 
fied, as  long  as  the  toleration  was  continued ;  and  they  seemed  resolved  to  give  it  out,  that 

under  €rod,  vaay  in   their  great  ^sdom  and  goodnesa  did  I  commit  it  with  an  apprehension  that  your  lordship 

Judge,  that  it  may  prove  as  much  to  their  honour  and  was  inezorahle,  or  that  it  would  be  so  much  as  needful  to 

aafety  too,  to  pass  over  this  particular,  as  if  they  should  desire  your  assistsnca  in  that  matter.     But  you  may 

pursue  the  strictest  measures  of  justice  in  it.     Though  I  remember,  yon  had  used  a  word  to  mci  when  you  wcro 

am  a  brother,  if  I  did  not,  upon  the  greatest  reflection  I  here,  an  a/totndfr,  that  I  acknowledge  sounded  very 

can  make,  think  I  should  be  of  the  same  o|»nion,  if  I  harsh  to  me,  and  when  I  had  reflected  a  little  more  upon 

were  none,  I  would  not  press  this  matter  upon  you.     For  it,  as  likewise  that  your  lordship  did  not  use  to  speak  by 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  queen  would  do,  and  would  chance,  and  consequently  that  you  had  good  ground  for 

be  glad  to  avow  it  too,  a  very  great  thing  for  the  memory  what  you  said,  I  own  it  heated  me  all  over,  which  made 

of  that  gentleman,  so  long  in  his  gnive.     It  is  upon  this  me  express  my  thoughts  to  you  with  moro  transport  than 

account  I  am  begging  of  your  lordship  to  do  all  that*s  pot-  was  flt,  and  I  will  say  no  more  of  them,  for  foar  of  run- 

sible,  to  preserve  every  part  and  branch  and  mcmbor  of  nii^  into  new  excesses.     What  your  lordship  proposes  for 

his  family,  from  the  least  transient  stain  of  infiuny  and  my  lord  Clarendon  to  desire,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  my 

reproach.     And  if  God  was  prevailed  with  by  Abraham,  mind ;  but  I  know  not,  whether  it  be  not  a  little  too 

to  have  saved  a  whole  city  for  the  sake  of  ten  righteous  early,  and  that  such  a  petition  might  be  presented  with  a 

men,  I  hope  there  may  be  as  charitable  an  inclination  to  better  grace,  if  he  were  once  out  of  the  Tower  upon  bail, 

spare  the  d6Mt  of  our  broken  fiumily,  for  the  sake  of  him  than  it  would  be  while  he  is  under  this  close  confinement, 

who  was  the  raiser  of  it  But  as  your  lordship  says,  the  affair  of  Mons  must  for  the 

"  I  ask  your  lordship's  pardon  for  being  thus  importu-  present  put  a  stop  to  every  man*s  private  thoughts,  for 

nate ;  for  I  have  great  need  of  your  help,  and  I  hope  I  that  is  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  public, 

shall  have  it  from  you.    Losses  of  many  and  good  friends  that  it  is  but  very  fit,  that  all  particular  considerations 

I  have  borne,  and  submitted  with  patience  to  the  pleasure  should  give  way  to  it,  and  wait  the  determination  of  that 

of  Almighty  God ;  but  a  calamity  of  this  nature,  that  I  great  point :  I  cannot  but  believe  the  French  are  masters 

now  deprecate,  has  in  it  something  so  frightful,  and  on  of  it  before  now,  because  all  the  letters  that  came  by  tbo 

some  accounts  so  unnatural,  that  I  b^  you  for  God's  last  post,  that  I  could  hear  of,  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing 

sake,  from  an  angry  man  yourself,  grow  an  advocate  for  impracticable  to  relieve  it,  but  we  have  had  no  letters 

me  and  for  the  &mily  on  this  account.     I  am  ever,  since  Saturday.     What  the  French  will  do  next,  whether 

'*  My  lord,  send  their  men  into  quarters  for  two  months,  or  try  to 

"  Your  lordship^s  most  fidthful  humble  servant,  follow  their  blow,  is  what  men  are  now  moat  anxious 

**  BocBESTnu  about.     One  of  my  old  friends,  with  whom  of  late  I  have 

**  New  Park^  Marth  21«/,  1690-91."  renewed  my  acquaintance,  says  upon  all  these  mighty 

occasions,  *■  Prudens  futuri  temporis  ezitum  Caliginosa 

"  My  lord,  nocte  premit  Deus  Ridetque  si  mortalis  ultra  Fas  trepidat.* 

**  I  waa  warm,  I  confess,  in  the  last  letter  T  gave  your  But  1  confess  to  you  I  cannot  be  quite  so  overcome  uith 

lordship  the  trouble  of,  and  I  thank  you  for  reproving  the  philosophy,  as  not  to  be  concerned  beforehand,  at  what 

vehemence  of  my  style,  in  your  last  of  the  twenty.^ighth ;  this  dark  night  is  to  bring  forth.*' 
I  am  grown  cooler,  and  acknowledge  my  fisult;  neither 

Q  Q  2 
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the  church  was  in  danger,  till  a  prosecntion  of  dissenters  should  be  again  set  on  foot ;  nor 
could  they  look  at  a  man  with  patience,  or  speak  of  him  with  temper,  who  did  not  agree 
with  them  in  these  things.  The  bishops  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  whigs  by  the 
methods  they  took,  not  only  of  protecting,  but  of  preferring  some  of  these  men,  hoping  by 
that  means  both  to  have  softened  them  and  their  friends ;  but  they  took  their  preferments 
as  the  rewards  that  they  supposed  were  due  to  their  merit ;  and  they  employed  the  credit 
and  authority  which  their  preferments  brought  them,  wholly  against  those  to  whom  they 
owed  them.  The  whigs  were  much  turned  against  the  king ;  and  were  not  pleased  with 
those  who  had  left  them,  when  they  were  so  violent  in  the  beghming  of  this  reign ;  and  it 
was  a  hard  thing,  in  such  a  divided  time,  to  resolve  to  be  of  no  party,  since  men  of  that 
temper  are  pushed  at  by  many,  an  I  protected  by  no  side.  Of  this  we  had  many  instances 
at  that  time ;  and  I  myself  had  sa  ue  very  sensible  ones ;  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  mentioned.  In  this  bad  state  we  were,  when  a  session  of  parliament  came  on  with  great 
apprehensions,  occasioned  by  our  ill  success,  and  by  the  king's  temper,  which  he  could  no 
way  constrain,  or  render  more  complaisant,  but  chiefly  from  the  disposition  of  men's  minds, 
which  was  practised  on  with  great  industry  by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  who  were 
driving  on  jealousies  daily. 

A  parliament  had  been  summoned  in  Ireland  by  the  lord  Sidney ;  but  they  met  full  of  dis- 
content, and  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  every  tiling :  and  there  was  too  much  matter 
to  work  upon ;  for  the  lord  lieutenant  was  apt  to  excuse  or  justify  those  who  had  the 
address  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour ;  so  that  they  were  dismissed  before  they 
brought  their  bills  to  perfection.  Th^  English  in  Ireland  thought  the  government  fevoured 
the  Irish  too  much  ;  some  said  this  was  the  effect  of  bribery,  whereas  others  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecutions  of  the  English,  who  hated  them,  and  were 
much  sharpened  against  them.  The  protecting  the  Irish  was  indeed  in  some  sort  necessary, 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  out,  or  from  running  over  to  the  French :  but  it  was  very  plain 
that  the  Irish  were  Irish  still,  enemies  to  the  EngUsh  nation,  and  to  the  present  government ; 
so  that  all  kindness  shewed  them  beyond  what  was  due  in  strict  justice,  was  the  cherishing 
an  inveterate  enemy.  There  were  also  great  complaints  of  an  ill  administration,  chiefly 
in  the  revenue,  in  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  embedding  of  stores.  Of  these  much 
noise  was  made  in  England,  which  drew  addresses  from  both  houses  of  parliament  to 
the  king,  which  were  very  invidiously  penned ;  every  particular  being  severely  aggravated. 
So  the  king  called  back  the  lord  Sidney,  and  put  the  govermnent  of  Ireland  into  three  lords 
justices ;  lord  Capel,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  sir  Cyril  Wyche,  and  Mr.  Dunoomb. 
When  they  were  sent  from  court,  the  queen  did  very  earnestly  recommend  to  their  care,  the 
reforming  of  many  disorders  that  were  prevailing  in  that  kingdom ;  for,  neither  had  the  late 
destructive  war,  out  of  which  they  were  but  beginning  to  recover  themselves,  nor  their 
poverty,  produced  those  effects,  that  might  have  been  well  expected. 

The  state  of  Ireland  leads  me  to  insert  here  a  very  particular  instance  of  the  queen's  pious 
care  in  the  disposing  of  bishoprics :  lord  Sidney  was  so  far  engaged  in  the  interest  of  a  great 
family  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  too  easily  wrought  on  to  recommend  a  branch  of  it  to  a  vacant 
see.  The  representation  was  made  with  an  undue  character  of  the  person :  so  the  queen 
granted  ii.  But  when  she  understood  that  he  lay  under  a  very  bad  character,  she  wrote  a 
letter,  in  her  own  hand,  to  lord  Sidney,  letting  him  know  what  she  had  heard,  and  ordered 
him  to  call  for  six  Irish  bishops,  whom  she  named  to  him,  and  to  require  them  to  certify  to 
her  their  opinion  of  that  person :  they  all  agreed  that  he  laboured  under  an  ill  fame ;  and, 
tin  that  was  examined  into,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  promote  him ;  so  that  matter 
was  let  fall.  I  do  not  name  the  person ;  for  I  intend  not  to  leave  a  blemish  on  him ;  but  set 
this  down  as  an  example,  fit  to  be  imitated  by  Christian  princes. 

Another  effect  of  the  queen  s  pious  care  of  the  souls  of  her  people  was  finished  this  year, 
after  it  had  been  much  opposed,  and  long  stopped.  Mr.  Blair,  a  very  worthy  man,  came 
over  from  Virginia,  with  a  proposition  for  erecting  a  college  there.  In  order  to  which,  he  had 
set  on  foot  a  voluntary  subscription,  which  arose  to  a  great  sum ;  and  he  found  out  some 
branches  of  the  revenue  there  that  went  all  into  private  hands,  without  being  brought  into 
any  public  account,  with  which  a  free-school  and  college  might  be  well  endowed.   The  English 
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bom  there  were,  as  he  said,  capable  of  every  thing,  if  they  were  provided  with  the  means  of 
a  good  education ;  and  a  foundation  of  this  kind  in  Virginia,  that  lay  in  the  middle,  between 
our  southern  and  northern  plantations,  might  be  a  common  nursery  to  them  all ;  and  put  the 
people  bom  there  in  a  way  of  further  improvement.  Those  concerned  in  the  management 
of  the  plantations  had  made  such  advantages  of  those  particulars,  out  of  which  the  endow- 
ment was  to  be  raised,  that  all  possible  objections  were  made  to  the  project,  as  a  design  that 
would  take  our  planters  off  from  their  mechanical  employments,  and  make  them  grow  too 
knowing  to  be  obedient  and  submissive.  The  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  design,  as 
apprehending  the  very  good  effects  it  might  have,  that  no  objection  against  it  could  move 
her :  she  hoped  it  might  be  a  means  of  improving  her  own  people,  and  of  preparing  some  to 
propagate  the  gospel  among  the  natives ;  and  therefore,  as  she  espoused  the  matter  with  a 
particular  zeal,  so  the  king  did  very  readily  concur  with  her  in  it.  The  endowment  was 
fixed,  and  the  patent  was  passed  for  the  college  caUed,  from  the  founders,  the  William  and 
Mary  College. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  grew  more  and  more  out  of  joint.  Many  whom  the  king  had  tmsted 
in  the  ministry  there,  were  thought  enemies  to  him  and  his  government ;  and  some  took  so 
little  care  to  conceal  their  inclinations,  that,  when  an  invasion  was  looked  for,  they  seemed 
resolved  to  join  in  it.  They  were  taken  out  of  a  plot,  which  was  managed  by  persuading 
many  to  take  oaths  to  the  government,  on  design  to  betray  it ;  and  were  now  trusted  with 
the  most  important  posts.  The  presbyterians  began  to  see  their  error,  in  driving  matters  so 
far,  and  in  provoking  the  king  so  much ;  and  they  seemed  desirous  to  recover  his  favour,  and 
to  manage  their  matters  with  more  temper.  The  king  came  likewise  to  see  that  he  had 
been  a  little  too  sudden  in  trusting  some  who  did  not  deserve  his  confidence.  Duke  Hamil- 
ton had  for  some  years  withdrawn  from  business ;  but  he  was  now  prevailed  with  to  return 
to  council ;  many  letters  were  intercepted  between  France  and  Scotland ;  in  those  from  Scot- 
land, the  easiness  of  engaging  that  nation  was  often  repeated,  if  no  time  were  lost ;  it  seemed 
therefore  necessary  to  bring  that  kingdom  into  a  better  state. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  held  there,  to  which  duke  Hamilton  was  sent  as  the  king'^s 
commissioner ;  the  supplies  that  were  asked  were  granted ;  and  now  the  whole  pre8b3rterian 
party  was  again  entire  in  the  king's  interest ;  the  matters  of  the  church  were  brought  to 
more  temper  than  was  expected:  the  episcopal  clergy  had  more  moderate  terms  offered 
them ;  they  were  only  required  to  make  an  address  to  the  general  assembly,  offering  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  to  acknowledge  presbytery  to  be  the  only  government  of 
that  church,  with  a  promise  to  submit  to  it ;  upon  which,  within  a  fortnight  after  they  did 
that,  if  no  matter  of  scandal  was  objected  to  them,  the  assembly  was  either  to  receive  them 
into  the  government  of  the  church,  or,  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  that,  the  king  was  to 
take  them  into  his  protection,  and  maintain  them  in  their  churches,  without  any  dependence 
on  the  presbytery.  This  was  a  strain  of  moderation  that  the  presbyterians  were  not  easily 
brought  to ;  a  subscription  that  owned  presbytery  to  be  the  only  legal  government  of  that 
church,  without  owning  any  divine  right  in  it,  was  far  below  their  usual  pretensions.  And 
this  act  vested  the  king  with  an  authority,  very  like  that  ^hich  they  were  wont  to  condemn 
as  Erastianism.  Another  act  was  also  passed,  requiring  all  in  any  office  in  church  or  state, 
to  take,  besides  the  oath  of  allegiance,  a  declaration  called  the  assurance,  owning  the  king 
and  queen  to  be  their  rightful  and  lav^ul  sovereigns,  and  promising  fidelity  to  them  against 
king  James,  and  all  his  adherents.  The  council  was  also  empowered  to  tender  these,  as  they 
should  see  cause  for  it,  and  to  fine  and  imprison  such  as  should  refuse  them.  When  the 
session  was  near  an  end,  Nevil  Payne  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  be  examined, 
upon  the  many  letters  that  had  been  intercepted.  There  was  a  full  evidence  against  him  in 
many  of  his  own  letters ;  but  he  sent  word  to  several  of  the  lords,  in  particular  to  duke 
Hamilton,  that  as  long  as  his  life  was  his  own,  he  would  accuse  none ;  but  he  was  resolved 
he  would  not  die ;  and  he  could  discover  enough  to  deserve  his  pardon.  This  stmck  such 
terror  into  many  of  them,  whose  sons  or  near  relations  had  been  concemed  with  him,  that  he 
moving  for  a  delay,  on  a  pretence  of  some  witnesses  that  were  not  then  at  hand,  a  time  was 
given  him  beyond  the  continuance  of  the  sesdon ;  so  he  escaped,  and  that  enquiry  was  stifled. 
The  session  ended  calmly ;  but  the  king  seemed  to  have  foigotten  Scotland  so  entirely,  that 
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he  let  throe  months  go  ovei  before  he  took  notice  of  any  of  their  petitions ;  and,  though  he 
had  asked,  and  had  supplies  for  an  augmentation  of  forces,  and  many  had  been  gained  to 
consent  to  the  tax,  by  the  hope  of  commissions  in  the  troops  that  were  to  be  levied ;  yet  the 
king  did  not  raise  any  new  ones,  but  raised  the  supply,  and  applied  it  to  other  uses :  this 
began  again  to  raise  an  ill  humour,  that  had  been  almost  quite  laid  down,  in  the  whole  course 
of  this  session,  which  was  thought  a  reconciling  one.  The  clergy  let  the  day  prefixed,  for 
making  their  submission  to  the  assembly,  slip,  and  did  not  take  the  oaths ;  so  they  could 
claim  no  benefit  by  the  act  that  had  been  carried  in  their  favour,  not  without  some  difficulty. 
And  the  law,  that  was  intended  to  save  them,  did  now  expose  them  to  ruin ;  since  by  it, 
they,  not  taking  the  oaths,  had  lost  their  legal  rights  to  their  benefices.  Yet  they  were  suf- 
fered to  continue  in  them,  and  were  put  in  hope,  that  the  king  would  protect  them,  though 
it  was  now  against  law.  They  were  also  made  to  believe,  that  the  king  did  not  desire  that 
they  should  take  the  oaths,  or  make  any  submission  to  presbytery :  and  it  is  certain,  that  no 
public  signification  of  the  king's  mind  was  made  to  them ;  so  they  were  easily  imposed  on 
by  surmises  and  whispers ;  upon  this  the  distractions  grew  up  afresh.  Many  concluded 
there,  as  wcU  as  in  England,  that  the  king^s  heart  led  him  still  to  court  his  enemies,  even 
after  all  the  manifest  reasons  he  had  to  conclude,  that  the  steps  they  made  towards  him  were 
only  feigned  submissions,  to  gain  such  a  confidence  as  might  put  it  in  their  power  to  deliver 
him  up. 

The  earl  of  Middleton  went  over  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  this  year ;  and  it  was 
believed  he  was  sent  by  a  great  body  among  us,  with  a  proposition,  which,  had  he  had  the 
assurance  to  have  made,  and  they  the  wisdom  to  have  accepted,  might  have  much  increased 
our  factions  and  jealousies.  It  was,  that  king  James  should  offer  to  resign  his  title  in  fevour 
of  his  son,  and  likewise  to  send  him  to  be  bred  in  England,  under  the  direction  of  a  parlia- 
ment, till  he  should  be  of  age ;  but  I  could  never  hear  that  he  ventured  on  this  advice ;  in 
another  he  succeeded  better.  When  king  James  thought  the  invasion  from  Normandy,  the 
former  year,  was  so  well  laid,  that  he  seemed  not  to  apprehend  it  could  miscarry,  he  had  pre- 
pared a  declaration,  of  which  some  copies  came  over.  He  promised  nothing  in  it,  and  par- 
doned nobody  by  it ;  but  he  spoke  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  who  thought  he  was  master, 
and  therefore  would  limit  himself  by  no  promises,  but  such  as  were  conceived  in  general 
words,  which  might  be  afterwards  expounded  at  pleasure.  This  was  much  blamed,  even  by 
his  own  party,  who  thought  that  they  themselves  were  not  enough  secured  by  so  loose  a 
declaration :  so  the  earl  of  Middleton,  upon  his  going  over,  procured  one  of  another  strain, 
which,  as  far  as  words  could  go,  gave  all  content ;  for  he  promised  every  thing,  and  pardoned 
all  persons.  His  party  got  this  into  their  hands.  I  saw  a  copy  of  i^  and  they  waited  for 
a  fit  occasion  to  publish  it  to  the  nation. 

We  were  also  at  this  time  alarmed  with  a  negotiation,  that  the  court  of  France  was  setting 
on  foot  at  Madrid ;  they  offered  to  restore  to  the  crown  of  Spain  all  that  had  been  taken  from 
it,  since  the  peace  of  Munster,  on  condition  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  should  be  declared  the 
heir  of  that  crown,  in  default  of  issue  by  the  king  :  the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  are  bred  up 
to  a  disregard  and  contempt  of  all  the  world  besides  themselves,  were  inclinable  to  entertain 
this  proposition ;  though  they  saw  that  by  so  doing  they  must  lose  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  many  of  their  other  allies.  But  the  king  himself  weak  as  he  was, 
stood  firm  and  intractable ;  and  seemed  to  be  as  much  set  on  watching  their  conduct,  as  a 
man  of  his  low  genius  could  possibly  be.  He  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  alliance,  and  to  cany 
on  the  war,  though  he  could  do  little  more  than  barely  resolve  on  it.  The  Spaniards  thought 
of  nothing  but  their  intrigues  at  Madrid ;  and  for  the  management  of  the  war,  and  all  their 
affairs,  they  left  the  care  of  that  to  their  stars,  and  to  their  allies. 

The  king  came  over  to  England  in  November ;  he  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  both  his 
measures  and  his  ministers ;  he  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  whole  conduct  at  sea ;  and  named 
Russel  for  the  command  of  the  fleet  next  year ;  he  dismissed  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
would  immediately  have  brought  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  again  into  the  ministry :  but  when  that 
lord  came  to  him,  he  thought  the  king^s  inclinations  were  still  the  same  that  they  had  been  for 
some  years,  and  that  the  tum  which  he  was  now  making  was  not  from  choice,  but  force ;  ao  that 
went  off,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  went  into  the  country ;  yet  the  king  soon  after  sent  for 
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him,  and  gave  him  such  assurances,  that  he  was  again  made  secietaiy  of  state,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  whigs  *.  But  the  person  that  had  the  king's  confidence  to  the  highest 
degree,  was  the  earl  of  Simderland,  who,  hy  his  long  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  had  gained  an  ascendiuit  over  him,  and  had  more  credit  with  him  than  any 
Englishman  ever  had :  he  had  brought  the  king  to  this  change  of  councils  by  the  prospect 
he  gave  him  of  the  ill  condition  his  affairs  were  in,  if  he  did  not  entirely  both  trust  and 
satisfy  those,  who,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  were  the  only  party  that  both  could  and 
would  support  him.  It  was  said,  that  the  true  secret  of  this  change  of  measures  was,  that 
the  tories  signified  to  the  king  plainly,  that  they  could  carry  on  the  war  no  longer,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  accept  of  such  a  peace  as  could  be  had :  this  was  the  most  pernicious  thing 
that  could  be  thought  on,  and  the  most  contrary  to  the  king's  notions  and  designs ;  but  they 
being  positive,  he  was  forced  to  change  hands,  and  to  turn  to  the  other  party ;  so  the  whigs 
were  now  in  favour  again,  and  every  thing  was  done  that  was  likely  to  put  them  in  good 
humour.  The  commission  of  the  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of  London,  on  which  they  had  set 
their  hearts,  much  more  perhaps  than  it  deserved,  was  so  altered,  that  the  whigs  were  the 
superior  number ;  and  all  other  commissions  over  England  were  much  changed.  They  were 
also  brought  into  many  places  of  trust  and  profit ;  so  that  the  king  put  his  affairs  chiefly 
into  their  hands ;  yet  so,  that  no  tory  who  had  expressed  zeal  or  affection  for  the  government 
was  turned  out.  Upon  this  the  whigs  expressed  new  zeal  and  confidence  in  the  king.  All 
the  money  that  was  asked  for  the  next  year's  expense  was  granted  very  readily. 

Ajnong  other  funds  that  were  created,  one  was  for  constituting  a  bank,  which  occasioned 
great  debates :  some  thought  a  bank  would  grow  to  be  a  monopoly.  All  the  money  of 
England  would  come  into  their  hands,  and  they  would  in  a  few  years  become  the  masters  of 
the  stock  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Others  argued  for  it ;  that  the  credit  it  would  have, 
must  increase  trade  and  the  circulation  of  money,  at  least  in  bank  notes.  It  was  visible 
that  all  the  enemies  of  the  government  set  themselves  against  it,  with  sucU  a  vehemence  of 
zeal»  that  this  alone  convinced  all  people,  that  they  saw  the  strength  that  our  a£Gurs  would 
receive  from  it.  I  had  heard  the  Dutch  often  reckon  up  the  great  advantages  they  had  from 
their  banks ;  and  they  concluded  that,  as  long  as  England  continued  jealous  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  bank  could  never  be  settled  among  us,  nor  gain  credit  enough  to  support  itself :  and 
upon  that  they  judged  that  the  superiority  in  trade  must  still  lie  on  their  side.  This,  with 
all  the  other  remote  funds  that  were  created,  had  another  good  effect ;  it  engaged  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  them,  to  be,  upon  tlie  account  of  their  own  interest,  zealous  for  main- 
taining the  government ;  since  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  a  revolution  would  have 
swept  all  these  away.  The  advantages  that  the  king,  and  all  concerned  in  tallies,  had  from 
the  bank,  were  soon  so  sensibly  felt,  that  all  people  saw  into  the  secret  reasons  that  made  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  set  themselves  with  so  much  earnestness  against  it  t. 

The  enquiry  into  the  conduct  at  sea,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  Smyrna  fleet,  took 
up  much  time,  and  held  long :  great  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  many  dela3rs,  by  which  it 
seemed  a  train  was  laid,  that  they  should  not  get  out  of  our  ports  till  the  French  were  ready 
to  lie  in  their  way,  and  intercept  them.  Our  want  of  intelligence  was  much  complained  of : 
the  instructions  that  the  admiraLs,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  had  received  from  the  cabinet 
council,  were  thought  ill  given,  and  yet  worse  executed ;  their  orders  seemed  weakly  drawn, 
ambiguous,  and  defective :  nor  had  they  shewn  any  zeal  in  doing  more  than  strictly  to  obey 

*  It  teems  that,  at  their  first  interyiew,  the  earl  of  Paterson,  a  merchant     It  was  with  extreme  difiSculty 

Shrewsbury  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  king,  that  after  that  he  and  his  friends  obtained  a  charter,  which  is  dated 

an  angry  altercation,  he  left  London  for  his  seat  in  Oxford-  July  27,  1694,  and  was  granted  only  for  twelve  years,  the 

shire.     William,  in  his  cooler  moments,  saw  the  import-  corporation  to  be  determinable  on  a  year*s  notice.     The 

anee  of  obtaining  the  earl's  senrioes,  and  employed  the  original  capital  subscribed  was  1,200,0001.,  which  they 

blandishments  of  the  royal  concubine,  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  lent  to  the  government  at  eight  per  oent.  interest,  and  an 

afterwards  countess  of  Orkney,  and  of  the  earl's  &vourite,  allowance  of  4,000/.   annually  for  managing  expenses. 

Mrs.  Lundee.     Even  these  fiuled,  and  it  was  not  until  he  The  difficulties  this  corporation  has  had  to  encounter,  the 

saw  that  the  king  intended  really  to  confide  in  the  whig  important  assistance  it  has  afforded  to  our  various  adminis. 

party,  by  appointing  them  to  some  of  the  chief  offices,  that  trationa,  and  the  great  influence  it  has  over  our  moneyed 

he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  secretary's  seals. — See  the  interests,  are  subjects  of  important  and  interesting  con* 

Correspondence  in  CSoxe's  Shrewsbury  Papen.  aideration. 

t  The  Bank  of  England  was  projectMl  by  Mr.  W. 
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euch  orders :  they  had  very  cautiomdy  kept  within  them,  and  had  been  very  carefnl  never  to 
exceed  them  in  a  tittle ;  they  had  uJsed  no  diligence  to  get  certain  information  concerning 
the  French  fleet,  whether  it  was  still  in  Brest,  or  had  sailed  out ;  bnt  in  that  important 
matter,  they  had  trusted  general  and  uncertain  reports  too  easily ;  nor  had  they  sailed  with 
Rook,  till  he  was  past  danger.  To  all  this  their  answer  was,  that  they  had  observed  their 
orders :  they  had  reason  to  think  the  French  were  still  in  Brest ;  that  therefore  it  was  not 
safe  to  sail  too  far  from  the  coast  of  England  when  they  had  (as  they  understood)  ground  to 
believe,  that  they  had  left  behind  them  a  great  naval  force,  which  might  make  an  impression 
on  our  coast,  when  they  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  it ;  the  getting  certain  intelligence 
from  Brest,  was  represented  as  impracticable.  They  had  many  specious  things  to  say  in 
their  own  defence,  and  many  friends  to  support  them ;  for  it  was  now  the  business  of  one 
party  to  accuse,  and  of  another  to  justify  that  conduct.  In  conclusion,  there  was  not  ground 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  admirals,  as  they  had  followed  their  instructions ;  so  a  vote  passed 
in  their  favour.  The  rest  of  the  business  of  the  session  was  managed  both  with  dexterity 
and  success ;  all  ended  well,  though  a  little  too  late ;  for  the  session  was  not  finished  before 
the  end  of  April.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  came  this  winter  to  concert  measures  with  the 
king :  he  stayed  above  two  months  in  England,  and  was  treated  with  very  singular  respects, 
and  at  a  great  expense. 

The  tories  began  in  this  session  to  obstruct  the  king's  measures  more  openly  than  before ; 
the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  did  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  a  peculiar  edge  and 
violence :  they  saw  how  great  a  reputation  the  fair  administration  of  justice  by  the  judges, 
and  more  particularly  that  equity,  which  appeared  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  court  d 
chancery,  gave  the  government ;  therefore  they  took  all  occasions  that  gave  them  any  handle 
to  reflect  on  these.  We  had  many  sad  declamations,  setting  forth  the  misery  the  nation  was 
under,  in  so  tragical  a  strain,  that  those  who  thought  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  us,  and 
that  under  all  our  taxes  and  losses,  there  was  a  visible  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
could  not  hear  all  this  without  some  indignation. 

The  bishops  had  their  share  of  ill  humour  vented  against  them ;  it  was  visible  to  the  whole 
nation  that  there  was  another  face  of  strictness,  of  humility  and  charity  among  them,  than 
had  been  ordinarily  observed  before :  they  visited  their  dioceses  more ;  they  confirmed  and 
preached  oftener  than  any  who  had  in  our  memory  gone  before  them ;  they  took  more  care 
in  examining  those  whom  they  ordained,  and  in  looking  into  the  behaviour  of  their  clergy, 
than  had  been  formerly  practised  :  but  they  were  faithful  to  the  government,  and  zealous  for 
it ;  they  were  gentle  to  the  dissenters,  and  did  not  rail  at  them,  nor  seem  uneasy  at  the  tole- 
ration. This  was  thought  such  a  heinous  matter,  that  all  their  other  diligence  was  despised ; 
and  they  were  represented  as  men  who  designed  to  undermine  the  church,  and  to  betray  it. 

Of  this  I  will  give  one  instance ;  the  matter  was  of  great  importance ;  and  it  occasioned 
great  and  long  debates  in  this,  and  in  the  former  session  of  parliament ;  it  related  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  proved  his  wife  guilty  of  adultery,  and  did  move  for  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, dissolving  his  marriage,  and  allowing  him  to  marry  again.  In  the  later  ages  of  popery, 
w^hen  marriage  was  reckoned  among  the  sacraments,  an  opinion  grew  to  be  received,  that 
adultery  did  not  break  the  bond,  and  that  it  could  only  entitle  to  a  separation,  but  not  such 
a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  as  gave  the  party  that  was  injured  a  right  to  marry  again  : 
this  became  the  rule  of  the  spiritual  courts,  though  there  was  no  definition  made  about  it 
before  the  council  of  Trent.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  a  suit  of  this  nature  was  pro- 
secuted by  the  marquis  of  Northampton ;  the  marriage  was  dissolved,  and  he  married  a 
second  time  :  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  move  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  confirm  this  sub- 
sequent marriage.  In  the  reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  that  was  prepared  by  Cran- 
mer  and  others,  in  king  Edward's  time,  a  rule  was  laid  down,  allowing  of  a  second  marriage, 
upon  a  divorce  for  adultery.  This  matter  had  lain  asleep  above  an  hundred  years,  till  the 
present  duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord  Roos,  moved  for  the  like  liberty.  At  that  time  a  scep- 
tical and  libertine  spirit  prevailed,  so  that  some  began  to  treat  marriage  only  as  a  civil  con- 
tract, in  which  the  parliament  was  at  full  liberty  to  make  what  laws  they  pleased ;  and 
most  of  king  Charles's  courtiers  applauded  this,  hoping  by  this  doctrine  that  the  king  might 
be  divorced  from  the  queen.     The  greater  part  of  the  bishops,  apprehending  the  consequence 
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that  lord  Roos's  act  might  have,  opposed  eyery  step  that  was  made  in  it ;  though  many  of 
them  were  persuaded,  that  in  the  case  of  adulteiy,  when  it  was  fully  proved,  a  second 
marriage  might  be  allowed.  In  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  case,  as  the  lady  was  a  papist,  and  a 
busy  Jacobite,  so  a  great  party  appeared  for  her.  All  that  fayoured  the  Jacobites  and  those 
who  were  thought  engaged  in  lewd  practices,  espoused  her  concern  with  a  zeal  that  did 
themselyes  Uttle  honour.  Their  number  was  such,  that  no  progress  could  be  made  in  the 
bill,  though  the  proofs  were  but  too  full,  and  too  plain.  But  the  main  question  was,  whether 
supposing  the  matter  fully  proved,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  be  allowed  a  second  marriage  ? 
The  bishops  were  desired  to  deliver  their  opinions,  with  their  reasons :  all  those  who  had 
been  made  during  the  present  reign,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  second  marriage  in  that  case  was 
lawful,  and  conformable,  both  to  the  words  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
church ;  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  was  started  in  the  late  and  dark  ages.  But  all  the 
bishops  that  had  been  made  by  the  two  former  kings,  were  of  another  opinion,  though  some 
of  them  could  not  well  tell  why  they  were  so.  Here  was  a  colour  for  men,  who  looked  at 
things  superficially,  to  observe  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  between  the  last  made 
bishops,  and  those  of  an  elder  standing ;  from  which  they  inferred,  that  we  were  departing 
from  the  received  doctrine  of  our  church ;  and  upon  that  topic,  the  earl  of  Rochester  charged 
us  veiy  vehemently.  The  bill  was  let  fall  at  this  time  :  nor  was  the  dispute  kept  up,  for  no 
books  were  written  on  the  subject  of  either  side. 

Tlie  king  went  beyond  sea  in  May ;  and  the  campaign  was  opened  soon  after.  The 
armies  of  both  sides  came  very  near  one  another :  the  king  commanded  that  of  the  confede- 
rates, as  the  dauphin  did  the  French.  They  lay  between  Brussels  and  Liege ;  and  it  was 
given  out,  that  they  intended  to  besiege  Maestricht :  the  king  moved  towards  Namur,  that 
he  might  either  cut  off  their  provisions,  or  force  them  to  fight ;  but  they  were  resolved  to 
avoid  a  battle ;  so  they  retired  likewise,  and  the  campaign  passed  over  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner ;  both  of  them  moving  and  watching  one  another.  The  king  sent  a  great  detachment 
to  break  into  the  French  country  at  Pont  Esperies ;  but  though  the  body  he  sent  had  made 
a  great  advance,  before  the  French  knew  any  thing  of  their  march,  yet  they  sent  away  their 
cavalry  with  so  much  haste,  and  in  so  continued  a  march,  that  they  were  possessed  of  the 
pass  before  the  body  the  king  had  sent  could  reach  it ;  whereby  they  gained  their  point, 
though  their  cavalry  suffered  much.  This  design  failing,  the  king  sent  another  body  towards 
Huy,  who  took  it  in  a  few  days.  It  was  become  more  necessary  to  do  this,  for  the  covering 
of  liege,  which  was  now  much  broken  into  faction ;  their  bishop  was  dead,  and  there  was 
a  great  division  in  the  chapter  ;  some  were  for  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  others  were  for 
the  elector  Palatine's  brother ;  but  that  for  the  elector  of  Cologne  was  the  stronger  party, 
and  the  court  of  Rome  judged  in  their  favour.  The  differences  between  that  court  and  that 
of  Versailles,  were  now  so  far  made  up,  that  the  bulls  for  the  bishops,  whom  the  king  had 
named  to  the  vacant  sees,  were  granted,  upon  the  submission  of  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  articles  of  J  682 ;  yet  after  all  that  reconciliation,  the  real  inclinations  of  the 
court  of  Rome  lay  still  towards  the  confederates :  the  alliance  that  France  was  in  with  the 
Turk,  was  a  thing  of  an  odious  sound  at  Rome.  The  taking  of  Huy  covered  Liege ;  so  that 
they  were  both  safer  and  quieter.  The  confederates,  especially  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
grew  weary  of  keeping  up  vast  armies,  that  did  nothing  else,  but  lay  for  some  months  advan- 
tageously posted,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  without  any  action. 

On  the  Rhine,  things  went  much  in  the  usual  manner ;  only  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
the  prince  of  Baden  passed  the  Rhine,  and  raised  great  contributions  in  Alsace,  which  the 
French  su£fered  him  to  do,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle.  There  was  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance done  on  either  side  in  Piedmont ;  only  there  appeared  to  be  some  secret  management 
between  the  court  of  France,  and  that  of  'Turin,  in  order  to  a  peace ;  it  was  chiefly  nego- 
tiated at  Rome,  but  was  all  the  while  denied  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  Catalonia,  the  Spaniards  were  beat  off  from  some  posts,  and  Gironne  was  taken ;  nor 
was  Barcelona  in  any  condition  to  have  resisted,  if  the  French  had  set  down  before  it.  The 
court  of  Madrid  felt  their  weakness,  and  saw  their  danger  so  visibly,  that  they  were  forced 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  English  fleet.  The  French  had  carried  the  best  part  of  their 
naval  force  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  resolved  to  attack  Barcelona,  both  by  sea  and 
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land)  at  the  same  time ;  and,  apon  their  sacoeas  there,  to  have  gone  round  Spain,  destro^dng 
their  coasts  eyery*  where.  All  this  was  intended  to  force  them  to  accept  the  offers  the  French 
were  willing  to  make  them ;  but  to  prevent  this,  Ruasel  was  ordered  to  sail  into  the  Medi- 
terranean with  a  fleet  of  threescore  great  ships.  He  was  so  long  stopt  in  his  voyage  by  con* 
traiy  winds,  that  the  French,  if  they  had  pursued  their  advantages,  might  have  finished  the 
conquest  of  Catalonia ;  but  they  resolved  not  to  hazard  their  fleet ;  so  it  was  brought  back 
to  Toulon,  long  before  Russel  could  get  into  the  Meditenanean,  which  was  now  left  entirely 
free  to  him.  But  it  was  thought  that  the  French  intended  to  make  a  second  attempt,  in  the 
end  of  the  year^  as  soon  as  he  should  sail  back  to  England :  so  it  was  proposed,  that  he  might 
lie  at  Cadiz  all  the  winter.  This  was  an  affi&ir  of  that  importance,  that  it  was  long  and 
much  debated,  before  it  was  resolved  on.  It  was  thought  a  dangerous  thing  to  expose  the 
best  part  of  our  fleet,  so  much  as  it  must  be,  while  it  lay  at  so  great  a  distance  from  ub,  that 
convo3r8  of  stores  and  provisions  might  easily  be  intercepted ;  and  indeed,  the  ships  were  00 
low  in  their  provisions,  when  they  came  back  to  Cadiz  (the  vessels  that  were  ordered  to  carry 
them  having  been  stopped  four  months  in  the  channel  by  contrary  winds)  that  our  fleet  had 
not  then  above  a  fortnight's  victuals  on  board ;  yet  when  the  whole  matter  was  thoroughly 
canvassed,  it  was  agreed,  that  our  ships  might  both  lie  safe,  and  be  well  careened  at  Cadiz : 
nor  was  the  difference  in  the  expense,  between  their  lying  there,  and  in  our  own  ports,  con- 
siderable. By  our  lying  there,  the  French  were  shut  within  the  Mediterranean ;  so  that  the 
ocean  and  their  coasts  were  left  open  to  us.  They  were  in  effect  shut  up  within  Toulon ; 
for  they,  having  no  other  port  in  those  seas  but  that,  resolved  not  to  venture  abroad ;  so  that 
now  we  were  masters  of  the  seas  every  where.  These  considerations  determined  the  king  to 
send  orders  to  Russel,  to  lie  all  the  winter  at  Cadiz ;  which  produced  very  good  effects.  The 
Yenetians  and  the  great  duke  had  not  thought  fit  to  own  the  king  till  tiien.  A  great  fleet 
of  stores  and  ammunition,  with  all  other  provisions  for  the  next  campaign,  came  safe  to 
Cadiz ;  and  some  dean  men  of  war  were  sent  out,  in  exchange  for  others,  which  were 
ordered  home. 

But  while  we  were  very  fortunate  in  our  main  fleet,  we  had  not  the  like  good  success  in 
an  attempt  that  was  made  on  Camaret,  a  small  neck  of  land  that  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Brest,  and  would  have  commanded  that  river,  if  we  could  have  made  ourselves 
masters  of  it.  Talmash  had  formed  the  design  of  seizing  on  it ;  he  had  taken  care  to  be  well 
informed  of  every  thing  relating  to  it :  six  thousand  men  seemed  to  be  more  than  were 
necessary  for  taking  and  keeping  it.  The  design,  and  the  preparations  for  it,  were  kept  so 
secret,  that  there  was  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  project,  till  the  hiring  transport  shipe 
discovered  it.  A  proposition  had  been  made  of  this  two  years  before  to  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, who,  among  other  things,  charged  Russel  with  it,  that  this  had  been  laid  before  huu 
by  men  that  came  from  thence,  but  that  he  had  neglected  it.  Whether  the  French  appre- 
hended the  design  from  that  motion,  or  whether  it  was  now  betrayed  to  them,  by  some  of 
those  who  were  in  the  secret,  I  know  not :  it  is  certain,  that  they  had  such  timely  know- 
ledge of  it,  as  put  them  on  their  guard.  The  preparations  were  not  quite  ready  by  the 
day  that  was  settled ;  and,  when  all  was  ready,  they  were  stopt  by  a  westerly  wind  for 
some  time ;  so  that  they  came  thither  a  month  later  than  was  intended.  They  found  the 
place  was  well  fortified  by  many  batteries,  that  were  raised  in  different  lines  upon  the  rocks, 
that  lay  over  the  place  of  descent ;  and  great  numbers  were  there  ready  to  dispute  their 
landing.  When  our  fleet  came  so  near  as  to  see  all  this,  the  council  of  officers  were  all 
against  making  the  attempt ;  but  Talmash  had  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  it,  that  he  could 
not  be  diverted  from  it. 

He  fancied  the  men  they  saw  were  only  a  rabble  brought  together  to  make  a  show, 
though  it  appeared  very  evidently  that  there  were  regular  bodies  among  them,  and  that 
their  numbers  were  double  to  his.  He  began  with  a  hmding  of  six  hundred  men,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  them.  The  men  followed  him  with  great  courage,  but  they  were  so 
exposed  to  the  enemies'  fire,  and  could  do  them  so  little  harm,  that  it  quickly  appeared  it 
was  needlessly  throwing  away  the  lives  of  brave  men  to  persist  longer  in  so  desperate  an 
undertaking.  The  greatest  part  of  those  who  landed  were  killed  or  ts^en  prisoners,  and  not 
above  an  hundred  of  them  came  back.     Talmash  himself  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he 
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died  in  a  few  days,  and  was  mnch  lamented  ;  for  he  was  a  brave  and  generous  man,  and  a 
good  officer,  very  fit  to  animate  and  encourage  inferior  officers  and  soldiers ;  but  he  was 
much  too  apt  to  be  discontented,  and  to  turn  mutinous ;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  he  was 
one  of  those  dangerous  men  that  are  capable  of  doing  as  much  mischief  as  good  service. 
Thus  that  design  miscarried,  which,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  at  any  time  before  the 
French  were  so  well  prepared  to  receive  us,  might  have  succeeded,  and  must  have  had  great 
effiscts  *. 

Our  fleet  came  back  to  Plymouth ;  and  after  they  had  set  the  land  forces  ashore,  being 
well  furnished  with  bomb- vessels  and  ammunition,  they  were  ordered  to  try  what  could  be 
done  on  the  French  coast  f.  They  lay  first  before  Dieppe,  and  burned  it  almost  entirely  to 
the  ground.  They  went  next  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  that  town. 
Dunkirk  was  the  place  of  the  greatest  importance :  so  that  attempt  was  long  pursued  in 
several  ways,  but  none  of  them  succeeded.  These  bombardings  of  the  French  towns  soon 
spread  a  terror  among  all  that  lived  near  the  coast :  batteries  were  every  where  raised,  and 
the  people  were  brought  out  to  defend  their  country :  but  they  could  do  us  no  hurt,  while 
our  bombs  at  a  mile's  distance  did  great  execution.  The  action  seemed  inhuman ;  but  the 
French,  who  had  bombarded  Chnoa  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  who  had  so 
often  put  whole  countries  under  military  execution,  even  after  they  had  paid  the  contribu- 
tions that  had  been  laid  on  them  (for  which  they  had  protection  given  them),  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  this  way  of  carrying  on  the  war,  which  they  themselves  had  first  begun. 

The  campaign  ended  every  where  to  the  advantage  of  the  confederates,  though  no  signal 
success  had  happened  to  their  arms :  and  this  new  scene  of  action  at  sea  raised  the  hearts  of 
our  people,  as  much  as  it  sunk  our  enemies.  The  war  in  Turkey  went  on  this  year  with 
various  success :  the  Venetians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isle  of  Scio,  the  richest  and 
the  best  peopled  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  :  those  of  that  island  had  a  greater 
share  of  liberty  left  them,  than  any  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  they  flourished 
accordingly.  The  great  trade  of  Smyrna  that  lay  so  near  them,  made  them  the  more  con- 
siderable. The  Venetians  fortified  the  port,  but  used  the  natives  worse  than  the  Turks  had 
done :  and  as  the  island  had  a  greater  number  of  people  upon  it  than  could  subsist  by  the 
productions  within  themselves,  and  the  Turks  prohibited  all  commerce  with  them  from 
Asia,  from  whence  they  had  their  bread ;  the  Venetians  could  not  keep  this  possession, 
unless  they  had  carried  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Morea,  or  their  other 
dominions,  that  wanted  people.  The  Turks  brought  their  whole  power  at  sea  together,  to 
make  an  attempt  for  recovering  this  island :  two  actions  happened  at  sea,  within  ten  days 
one  of  another ;  in  the  last  of  which  the  Venetians  pretended  they  had  got  a  great  victory : 
but  their  abandoning  Scio,  in  a  few  days  after,  showed  that  they  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  hold  that  island,  which  obliged  them  to  keep  a  fleet  at  such  a  distance  from  their  other 
dominions,  and  at  a  charge  which  the  keeping  the  island  could  not  balance.  The  Turks 
sent,  as  they  did  every  year,  a  great  convoy  to  Caminieck,  guarded  by  the  Crim-Tartars. 
The  Polish  army  routed  the  convoy,  and  became  masters  of  all  the  provisions ;  but  a  second 
convoy  was  more  happy,  and  got  into  the  place ;  otherwise  it  must  have  been  abandoned. 
There  was  great  distraction  in  the  afiairs  of  Poland :  their  queen's  intrigues  with  the  court 
of  France  gave  much  jealousy :  their  diets  were  broken  up  in  confusion ;  and  they  could 
never  agree  so  far  in  the  preliminaries,  as  to  be  able  by  their  forms  to  do  any  business.  In 
Transylvania,  the  emperor  had,  after  a  long  blockade,  forced  Giula  to  surrender ;  so  that  the 
Turks  had  now  nothing  in  those  parts,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  but  Temeswaer.  The 
grand  visder  came  into  Hungary  with  a  great  army,  while  the  emperor  had  a  very  small  one 
to  oppose  him.  If  the  Turks  had  come  on  resolutely,  and  if  the  weather  had  continued 
good,  it  might  have  brought  a  &tal  reverse  on  all  the  imperial  afiairs,  and  retrieved  all  that 

*  Then  appears  no  cause  to  wonder  at  the  fiulure  of  in&n^,   who  were    immediately  charged  and  cat  to 

this  expedition.     It  had  hecn  the  common  topic  of  con-  pieces  hy  the  French  horse-^^hrowsbury  Correspond- 

yersation  in  London  for  a  month  before  it  sailed,  so  tliat  ence ;  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough ;  Tindal's  Contin.  o^ 

the  enemy  were  quite  prepared  to  oppose  us.    Then  there  Ri^n's  History. 

ma  consideTable  confusion  in  landii^^  from  the  boats,  i*  This  expedition  was  at  the  king*s  express  desire, 

so  that  Talmssh  could  only  Hand  with   nine  hundred  See  his  letter,  **  Shrewsbury  Correspordonce,"  p.  44. 
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the  Turks  had  lost.  But  the  grand  yizier  lay  still,  while  the  emperor  8  army  increased,  and 
such  rains  fell  that  nothing  could  he  done.  The  affairs  of  Turkey  were  thus  in  great 
disorder  :  the  grand  seignior  died  soon  after ;  and  his  successor  in  that  empire  gave  his  sub- 
jects such  hopes  of  peace,  that  they  were  calmed  for  the  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  court  of  France  flattered  their  people  with  hopes  of  a 
speedy  end  of  the  war :  and  some  men  of  great  consideration  were  sent  to  try  what  terms 
they  could  bring  the  empire  or  the  states  to :  but  the  French  were  yet  far  from  offering  con- 
ditions, upon  which  a  just  or  a  safe  peace  could  be  treated  of.  The  States  sent  some  as  far 
as  to  Maestricht,  to  see  what  powers  those  sent  from  France  had  brought  with  them,  before 
they  would  grant  them  the  passports  that  they  desired :  and  when  they  saw  how  limited 
these  were,  the  negotiation  was  soon  at  an  end ;  or  rather  it  never  b<>gan.  When  the 
French  saw  this,  they  disowned  their  having  sent  any  on  such  an  errand ;  and  pretended 
that  this  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  confederates  to  keep  one  another  and  their  people  in 
heart,  by  making  them  believe  that  they  had  now  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  war  before 
them,  since  the  French  had  instruments  every  where  at  work  to  solicit  a  peace. 

The  king  came  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  parliament  was  opened 
with  a  calmer  face  than  had  appeared  in  any  session  during  this  reign.  The  supplies  that 
were  demanded,  the  total  amounting  to  five  millions,  were  all  granted  readily.  An  ill 
humour  indeed  appeared  in  some  who  opposed  the  funds,  that  would  most  easily  and  most 
certainly  raise  the  money  that  was  given,  upon  this  pretence,  that  such  taxes  would  grow 
to  be  a  general  excise ;  and  that  the  more  easily  money  was  raised,  it  would  be  the  more 
easy  to  continue  such  duties  to  a  longer  period,  if  not  for  ever.  The  truth  was,  the  secret 
enemies  of  the  government  proposed  such  funds  as  would  be  the  heaviest  to  the  people,  and 
would  not  fully  answer  what  they  were  estimated  at ;  that  so  the  nation  might  be  uneasy 
under  that  load,  and  that  a  constant  deficiency  might  bring  on  such  a  debt,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  discharge,*  but  must  sink  under  it. 

With  the  supply  bills,  as  the  price  or  bargain  for  them,  the  bill  for  firequent  parliaments 
went  on :  it  enacted,  that  a  new  parliament  should  be  called  every  third  year,  and  that  the 
present  parliament  should  be  dissolved  before  the  first  of  January,  1695-6 ;  and  to  this  the 
royal  assent  was  given :  it  was  received  with  great  joy,  many  fancying  that  all  their  other 
laws  and  liberties  were  now  the  more  secure,  since  this  was  passed  into  a  law.  Time  must 
tell  what  effects  it  will  produce ;  whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  great  corruption  with 
which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  and  to  all  those  other  practices  that  accompany 
them.  Men  that  intended  to  sell  their  own  votes  vrithin  doors  spared  no  cost  to  buy  the 
votes  of  others  in  elections  :  but  now  it  was  hoped  we  should  see  a  golden  age,  wherein  the 
character  men  were  in,  and  the  reputation  they  had,  would  be  the  prevailing  considerations 
in  elections :  and  by  this  means  it  was  hoped  that  our  constitution,  in  particular  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  the  house  of  commons,  would  again  recover  both  its  strength  and  repu- 
tation, which  was  now  very  much  sunk ;  for  corruption  was  so  generally  spread,  that  it  was 
believed  every  thing  was  carried  by  that  method. 

But  I  am  now  coming  towards  the  fatal  period  of  this  book.  The  queen  continued  still 
to  set  a  great  example  to  the  whole  nation,  which  shined  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  She  used  all 
possible  methods  for  reforming  whatever  was  amiss.  She  took  ladies  off  from  that  idleness 
which  not  only  wasted  their  time  but  exposed  them  to  many  temptations :  site  engaged 
many  both  to  read  and  to  work :  she  wrought  many  hours  a-day  herself,  with  her  ladies 
and  her  maids  of  honour  working  about  her,  while  one  read  to  them  all.  The  female  part  of 
the  court  had  been  in  the  former  reigns  subject  to  much  censure,  and  there  was  great  cause 
for  it ;  but  she  freed  her  court  so  entirely  from  all  suspicion,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as 
a  colour  for  discourses  of  that  sort.  She  did  divide  her  time  so  regularly  between  her  closet 
and  business,  her  work  and  diversion,  that  every  minute  seemed  to  have  its  proper  employ- 
ment :  she  expressed  so  deep  a  sense  of  religion,  with  so  true  a  regard  to  it ;  she  had  such 
right  principles  and  just  notions ;  and  her  deportment  was  so  exact  in  every  part  of  it ;  all 
being  natural  and  unconstrained,  and  animated  wi^  due  life  and  cheerfulness :  she  considered 
every  thing  that  was  laid  before  her  so  carefully,  and  gave  such  due  encouragement  to  a 
freedom  of  speech :  she  remembered  every  thing  so  exactly,  observing  at  the  same  time  the 
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cloHest  reservedness,  yet  with  an  open  air  and  frankness :  she  was  so  candid  in  all  she  said, 
and  cautious  in  every  promise  she  made ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  own  great  capacity,  she 
expressed  such  a  distrust  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  was  so  entirely  resigned  to  the  king's 
judgment,  and  so  constantly  determined  by  it,  that  when  I  laid  all  these  things  together, 
which  I  had  large  opportunities  to  obserye,  it  gave  a  very  pleasant  prospect  to  balance  the 
melancholy  view  that  arose  from  the  ill  posture  of  our  affiiirs  in  all  other  respects.  It  gave 
us  a  very  particular  joy  when  we  saw  that  the  person,  whose  condition  seemed  to  mark  her 
but  as  the  defender  and  perfecter  of  our  reformation,  was  such  in  all  respects  in  her  public 
administration,  as  well  as  in  her  private  deportment,  that  she  seemed  well  fitted  for  accom- 
plishing that  work  for  which  we  thought  she  was  bom :  but  we  soon  saw  this  hopeful  view 
blasted,  and  our  expectations  disappointed,  in  the  loss  of  her. 

It  was  preceded  by  that  of  archbishop  Tillotson,  who  was  taken  iU  of  a  fit  of  a  dead  palsy 
in  November,  while  he  was  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  worship  of  God  : 
he  felt  it  coming  on  him,  but,  not  thinking  it  decent  to  interrupt  the  divine  service,  he 
neglected  it  too  long,  till  it  fell  so  heavily  on  him,  that  all  remedies  were  ineffectual ;  and  he 
died  the  fifth  day  after  he  was  taken  ill*.  His  distemper  did  so  oppress  him,  and  speaking 
was  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  though  it  appeared  by  signs  and  other  indications  that  his  under- 
standing remained  long  clear,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  express  himself  so  as  to  edify  others. 
He  seemed  still  serene  and  calm,  and  in  broken  words  he  said  he  thanked  God  he  vras  quiet 
within,  and  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  will  of  Heaven.  I  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  in  which  I  gave  a  character  of  him  which  was  so  severely  true,  that  I 
perhaps  kept  too  much  within  bounds,  and  said  less  than  he  deserved.  But  we  had  lived 
in  such  friendship  together,  that  I  thought  it  was  more  decent,  as  it  always  is  more  safe,  to 
err  on  that  hand.  He  was  the  man  of  the  truest  judgment  and  best  temper  I  had  ever 
known :  he  had  a  clear  head,  with  a  most  tender  and  compassionate  heart :  he  was  a  faithful 
and  zealous  friend,  but  a  gentle  and  soon  conquered  enemy :  he  was  truly  and  seriously  reli- 
gious, but  without  affectation,  bigotry,  or  superstition :  his  notions  of  morality  were  fine 
and  sublime  :  his  thread  of  reasoning  was  easy,  clear,  and  solid :  he  was  not  only  the  best 
preacher  of  the  age,  but  seemed  to  have  brought  preaching  to  perfection :  his  sermons  were 
so  well  heard  and  liked,  and  so  much  read,  that  all  the  nation  proposed  him  as  a  pattern, 
and  studied  to  copy  after  him :  his  parts  remained  with  him  clear  and  unclouded ;  but  the 
perpetual  slanders  and  other  ill  usage  he  had  been  followed  with  for  many  years,  most  par- 
ticularly since  his  advancement  to  that  great  post,  gave  him  too  much  trouble,  and  too  deep 
a  concern  :  it  could  neither  provoke  him,  nor  fright  him  from  his  duty ;  but  it  affected  his 
mind  so  much,  that  this  was  thought  to  have  shortened  his  days. 

Sancroft  had  died  a  year  before  in  the  same  poor  and  despicable  manner,  in  which  he  had 
lived  for  some  years :  he  died  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  church ;  and  yet  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  own  it  in  any  public  declaration :  for  neither  living  nor  dying  did  he  publish 
any  thing  concerning  it.  His  death  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  schism  that  some  were 
endeavouring  to  raise ;  upon  this  pretence,  that  a  parliamentary  deprivation  was  never  to  be 
allowed,  as  contrary  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church ;  and  therefore  they  looked  on 
Sancroft  as  the  archbishop  still,  and  reckoned  Tillotson  an  usurper,  and  all  that  joined  with 
him  were  counted  schismatics ;  they  were  willing  to  forget,  as  some  of  them  did  plainly 
condemn,  the  deprivations  made  in  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  more  particularly  those 
in  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth^s  reign,  and  the  deprivations  made  b}""  the  act  of 
uniformity  in  the  year  1662 :  but  from  thence  the  controversy  was  carried  up  to  the  fourth 
century ;  and  a  great  deal  of  angry  reading  was  brought  out  on  both  sides  to  justify,  or  to 
condemn,  those  proceedings.  But  arguments  will  never  have  the  better  of  interest  and 
humour ;  yet  now,  even  according  to  their  own  pretensions,  the  schism  ought  to  have  ceased ; 
since  he,  on  whose  account  it  was  set  up,  did  never  assert  his  right ;  and  therefore  that 
might  have  been  more  justly  construed  a  tacit  yielding  it ;  but  those  who  have  a  mind  to 

*  Tillotson  died  on  tbe  24tli  of  NoTomberf  1694.  His  integrity  and  freedom  from  avarice  is  attested  by  tbe  fact 
tbat  bb  widow,  a  nieee  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  supported  by  tbe  bounty  of  king  William.— Noble's  Continuation 
ofOraioger. 
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embroil  church  or  state,  will  never  want  a  pretence,  and  no  aigmnents  will  beat  them 
from  it. 

Both  king  and  qneen  were  much  affected  with  Tillotson's  death :  the  queen  for  many 
days  spoke  of  him  in  the  tenderest  manner,  and  not  without  tears.  He  died  so  poor  that,  if 
the  king  had  not  forgiven  his  first  fruits,  his  debts  could  not  have  been  aH  paid :  so 
generous  and  charitable  was  he  in  a  post,  out  of  which  Sancroft  had  raised  a  great  estate, 
which  he  left  to  his  family ;  but  Tillotson  was  rich  in  good  works.  His  see  was  filled  by 
Tenison,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Many  wished  that  Stillingfleet  might  have  succeeded,  he  being 
not  only  so  eminently  learned,  but  judged  a  man  in  all  respects  fit  for  the  post.  The  queen 
was  inclined  to  him ;  she  spoke  with  some  earnestness  oftener  than  once  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  on  that  subject :  she  thought  he  would  fill  that  post  with  great  dignity :  she 
also  pressed  the  king  earnestly  for  him :  but  as  his  ill  health  made  him  not  capable  of  the 
fatigue  that  belonged  to  this  province,  so  the  whigs  did  generally  apprehend  that  both  his 
notions  and  his  temper  were  too  high ;  and  all  concurred  to  desire  Tenison,  who  had  a  firmer 
health,  yrith  a  more  active  temper,  and  was  universally  well  Uked  for  having  served  the  cure 
of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  worst  time,  with  so  much  courage  and  discretion ;  so  that  at  this 
time  he  had  many  friends  and  no  enemies*. 

The  small  pox  raged  this  winter  about  London,  some  thousands  dying  of  them,  which  gave 
us  great  apprehensions  with  relation  to  the  queen,  for  she  had  never  had  them. 

In  conclusion,  she  was  taken  ill,  but  the  next  day  that  seemed  to  go  off :  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  half  an  hour  with  her  that  day,  and  she  complained  then  of  nothing.  The  day 
following  she  went  abroad ;  but  her  illness  returned  so  heavily  on  her  that  she  could  disguise 
it  no  longer :  she  shut  herself  up  long  in  her  closet  that  night,  and  burned  many  papers,  and 
put  the  rest  in  order ;  after  that  she  used  some  slight  remedies,  thinking  it  was  only  a 
transient  indisposition ;  but  it  increased  upon  her,  and,  within  two  days  after,  the  small  pox 
appeared,  and  with  very  bad  symptoms.  I  will  not  enter  into  another's  province,  nor  speak 
of  matters  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  my  own  profession :  but  the  physicians'  part  was 
universally  condemned,  and  her  death  was  imputed  to  the  negligence,  or  unskilfulness,  of 
Dr.  Ratcliffe.  He  was  called  for,  and  it  appeared  but  too  evidently  that  his  opinion  was 
chiefly  considered,  and  was  most  depended  on.  Other  physicians  were  afterwards  called, 
but  not  till  it  was  too  latef .  The  king  was  struck  with  this  beyond  expression.  He  came 
on  the  second  day  of  her  illness  and  passed  the  bill  for  frequent  parliaments,  which,  if  he  had 
not  done  that  day,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  never  have  passed  it.  The  day  after,  he 
called  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave  a  free  vent  to  a  most  tender  passion ;  he  burst  out  into  tears, 
and  cried  out  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  queen,  and  that,  from  being  the  most  happy,  he 
was  now  going  to  be  the  most  miserable,  creature  upon  earth.  He  said,  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  marriage,  he  had  never  known  one  single  fault  in  her :  there  was  a  worth  in 
her  that  nobody  knew  besides  himself;  though  he  added,  that  I  might  know  as  much  of 
her  as  any  other  person  did.  Never  was  such  a  face  of  universal  sorrow  seen  in  a  court,  or 
in  a  town,  as  at  this  time :  all  people,  men  and  women,  yoimg  and  old,  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears.  On  Christmas-day  the  small  pox  sunk  so  entirely,  and  the  queen  felt  herself  so 
well  upon  it,  that  it  was  for  a  while  concluded  she  had  the  measles,  and  that  the  danger  was 
over.  This  hope  was  ill  grounded,  and  of  a  short  continuance ;  for,  before  night,  all  was 
sadly  changed.  It  appeared  that  the  small  pox  were  now  so  sunk  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  raising  them.  The  now  archbishop  attended  on  her ;  he  performed  all  devotions,  and  had 
much  private  discourse  with  her.     When  the  desperate  condition  she  was  in  was  evident 

*  Dr.  Thomu  Teniwii  ii  described  hj  Mackiy  in  his  Martin Vin-tlio-fields,  to  ivhich  he  vras  presented  in  1680, 

"  Memoirs,**  u  being  ^  a  plain,  good,  heavy  man ;  **  a  that  he  founded  the  library  which  has  just  been  thrown 

sketch  that  his  conduct,  as  metropolitan,  justifies  us  in  open  to  the  public.     It  was  for  his  strenuous  opposition 

thinking  accurate.     Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  every  way  his  to  popery,  in  the  reign  of  James,  that  he  obtsined  the 

superior;  but,  in  those  days,  it  was  a  point  of  import-  bishopric  of  lincoln  in  1691,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 

auce  to  obtain  a  man  for  that  high  office  who  would  lated  to  Canterbury.     He  died  in  1715. — Biog.  Britan. ; 

not  do  any  harm.      Tenison  appeared  to  disadvantage  Nob1e*s  Continuation  of  Grainger, 

from  being  in  such  close  juxtaposition  lo  Tillotson.     He  f  Dr.  Ratcliffe  always  declared  that  he  was  not  called 

was  bom  at  Cottenham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  during  tho  in  until  human  skill  could  be  of  no  avail.     Burnet  • 

year  1636.     It  was  while  he  held  the  rectory  of  St.  statement  shows  that  medical  aid  was  long  deferred. 
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beyond  doubt,  he  told  the  king  he  could  not  do  his  duty  faithfully,  unless  he  acquainted  her 
with  the  danger  she  was  in.  The  king  approved  of  it,  and  said,  whateyer  effect  it  might 
have,  he  would  not  have  her  deceived  in  so  important  a  matter.  And,  as  the  archbishop 
was  preparing  the  queen  with  some  address,  not  to  surprise  her  too  much  with  such  tidings, 
she  presently  apprehended  his  drift,  but  showed  no  fear  nor  disorder  upon  it.  She  saud  ^e 
thanked  Gh>d  she  had  always  carried  this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  yraa  to  be  left  to  the 
last  hour ;  she  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  look  up  to  God,  and  submit  to  his  will ;  it 
went  further  indeed  than  submission,  for  she  seemed  to  desire  death  rather  than  life ;  and 
she  continued  to  the  last  minute  of  her  life  in  that  calm  and  resigned  state.  She  had 
formerly  written  her  mind,  in  many  particulars,  to  the  king :  and  she  gave  order  to  look 
carefully  for  a  small  scrutoire  that  she  made  use  of^  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  king :  and, 
having  dispatched  that,  she  avoided  the  giving  herself  or  him  the  tenderness  which  a  final 
parting  might  have  raised  in  them  both.  She  was  almost  perpetually  in  prayer.  The  day 
before  she  died  she  received  the  sacrament,  all  the  bishops,  who  were  attending,  being 
admitted  to  receive  it  with  her :  we  were,  God  knows,  a  sorrowful  company ;  for  we  were 
losing  her  who  was  our  chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth :  she  followed  the  whole  office, 
repeating  it  after  the  archbishop :  she  apprehended,  not  without  some  concern,  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  swallow  the  bread,  yet  it  went  down  easily.  When  this  was  over, 
she  composed  herself  solemnly  to  die ;  she  slumbered  sometimes,  but  said  she  was  not 
refreshed  by  it ;  and  said  often  that  nothing  did  her  good  but  prayer ;  she  tned  once  or  twice 
to  have  said  somewhat  to  the  king,  but  was  not  able  to  go  through  with  it.  She  ordered 
the  archbishop  to  be  reading  to  her  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  might  fix  her  attention 
and  raise  her  devotion.  Several  cordials  were  given,  but  idl  was  ineffectual ;  she  lay  silent 
for  some  hours :  and  some  words  that  came  from  her  showed  her  thoughts  began  to  break. 
In  conclusion,  she  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  about  one  in  the  morning,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  sixth  of  her  reign. 

She  was  the  most  universally  lamented  princess,  and  deserved  the  best  to  be  so,  of  any  in 
our  age,  or  in  our  history.  I  will  add  no  more  concerning  her  in  the  way  of  a  character :  I 
have  said  a  great  deal  already  in  this  work ;  and  I  wrote  a  book,  as  an  essay  on  her  cha- 
racter, in  which  I  have  said  nothing  but  that  which  I  knew  to  be  strictly  true,  without  the 
enlargement  of  figure  or  rhetoric*.  The  king's  affliction  for  her  death  was  as  great  as  it 
was  just ;  it  was  greater  than  those  who  knew  him  best  thought  his  temper  capable  of :  he 
went  beyond  all  bounds  in  it :  during  her  sickness,  he  was  in  an  agony  that  amazed  us  all, 
fainting  often,  and  breaking  out  into  most  violent  lamentations.  When  she  died,  his 
spirits  sunk  so  low,  that  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  was  following  her ; 
for  some  weeks  after  he  was  so  little  master  of  himself,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  minding 
business,  or  of  seeing  company.  He  tiumed  himself  much  to  the  meditations  of  religion,  and 
to  secret  prayer ;  the  archbishop  was  often  and  long  with  him :  he  entered  upon  solemn  and 
serious  resolutions  of  becoming  in  all  things  an  exact  and  exemplary  Christian.  And  now 
I  am  come  to  the  period  of  this  book  with  a  very  melancholy  prospect ;  but  God  has  ordered 
matters  since  beyond  all  our  expectations  t. 

*  Burnet's  work,  with  the  queen's  portmitt  wu  pub-  tion  that  whs  professed  between  her  and  the  king  was 

lished  in  1695.     See  an  account  of  this  essay  in   Mr.  certainly  genuine.     Her  prirate  letters  express  naturally 

D'lsraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  second  series,  article  her  love  fbr  him ;  and,  afVer  he  was  dead,  a  bracelet  of 

**  True  Sources  of  Secret  History.**  her  hair  was  found  upon  his  arm. — Noble *s  Continuation 

t  Burnet's  character  of  queen  Mary  has  never  been  of  Grainger, 
controverted  in  any  material  points.     The  mutual  affec 
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HE  two  hooaes  of  parliament  set  sa  example  thtt  wa«  followed 
by  the  whole  nation,  of  making  consolatory  and  dutiful  addresaea 
to  the  king.     The  queen  was  buried  with  the  ordinary  cere- 
mony, and  with  one  piece  of  magnificence  that  could  never 
happen  before ;  for  both  houses  of  parliament  went  in  procesrioD 
before  the  chariot  that  carried  her  body  to  Weatminster  Abbey  ; 
where  places  were  prepared  for  both  houses  to  sit  in  form,  iriiile 
the  archbishop  preached  the  funeral  eermon.     Tliis  conld  botoi 
happen  before,  »nce  the  Bovereign'e  death  had  always  dissolved 
onr  parliaments.     It  ia  true,  the  earl  of  Rochester  tried  if  ho 
could  have  ndscd  a  doubt  of  the  legality  of  this  parliament's  continuance,  since  it  was  sum- 
moned by  king  William  and  queen  Mary ;  so,  upon  her  death,  the  writ  that  ran  in  her  name 
seemed  to  die  with  her.     This  would  have  had  fatal  consequences,  if  in  that  season  of  the 
year  all  things  must  have  stood  stiU  till  a  new  parliament  conld  have  been  bronght  together: 
but  the  act  dat  put  the  administratioD  entirely  in  the  king,  though  the  querai  had  a  share  ia 
the  dignity  of  sovereign,  made  this  cavil  appear  to  be  so  ill  gronnded,  that  nobody  seconded 
so  daugerons  a  suggestion. 

The  parliament  went  on  with  the  business  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  oari  of  Rochester 
and  that  party  artfully  studied  all  that  was  possible  to  embroil  our  affairs..  The  statu  of  oar 
coin  gave  them  too  great  a  handle  for  it.  We  had  two  sorts  of  coin  :  the  one  was  milled, 
and  could  not  be  practised  on ;  but  the  other  was  not  so,  and  was  subject  to  clipping :  and 
in  a  course  of  some  years  the  old  money  was  every  year  so  much  diminished,  that  it  at  last 
grew  to  be  less  than  the  half  of  the  intrin&ic  value.  Those  who  drove  this  trade  wen  as 
much  enriched  as  the  nation  suffered  by  it.  When  it  came  to  be  generally  obeeired,  tho 
king  was  advised  to  issue  out  a  proclamation,  that  no  money  should  pass  for  the  future  by 
the  tale,  bnt  by  the  wdght,  which  would  put  a  present  end  to  clipping.  But  Seymour, 
being  then  in  the  treasury,  opposed  this :  he  advised  the  king  to  look  on,  and  let  that 
matter  have  its  course :  Uie  parliament  would  in  due  time  take  care  of  it ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while the  badness  of  money  qaickened  the  circulation,  while  every  one  studied  to  put  out  of 
his  hands  ell  the  bad  money;  and  this  would  make  oil  people  the  readier  to  bring  their 
cosh  into  the  exchequer,  and  so  a  loan  was  more  easily  made.  The  badness  of  the  money 
began  now  to  grow  very  viable  ;  it  was  plain  that  no  remedy  could  be  provided  for  it,  but 
by  recoining  all  the  specie  of  England;  and  that  could  not  be  set  about  in  the  end  of  a 
■ession.  llie  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  represented  this  very  tragically  in  the 
house  of  lords,  where  it  was  not  poenble  to  give  the  proper  remedy ;  it  produced  only  an 
act  with  stricter  clauses  and  severer  penalties  against  clippers :  this  had  no  other  effect  but 
that  it  alarmed  the  nation,  and  sunk  the  value  of  our  money  in  the  Exchange :  guineas, 
which  were  equal  in  valne  to  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence  in  silver,  rose  to  thirty 
shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  thirty  shillings  sank  to  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  This 
public  disgrace  put  on  our  coin,  when  the  evil  was  not  cured,  was  in  effect  a  great  point 
carried,  by  which  there  was  an  opportunity  given  to  sink  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  public  fiinds ;  and  it  brought  a  discount  of  about  40/.  per  cent,  upon  tallies. 

Another  bill  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  long  puraued,  and  in  concluuon  carried  by  the 
torios :  it  was  concerning  trials  for  treason ;  and  the  design  of  it  seemed  to  be  to  make  men 
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as  safe  in  all  irensonable  oonspiracies  and  practices  as  was  possible :  two  witnesses  were  t« 
concur  to  prove  the  same  fact,  at  the  same  time :  counsel  in  matters  of  &ct,  and  witnesses 
upon  oath,  were  hy  it  allowed  to  the  prisoners ;  they  were  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
and  the  panel  in  due  time :  all  these  things  were  in  themselves  just  and  reasonable :  and 
if  they  had  been  moved  by  other  men,  and  at  another  time,  they  would  have  met  with  little 
opposition :  they  were  chiefly  set  on  by  Finch,  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  brother,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  hard  prosecutions  for  treasons  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and 
had  then  carried  all  prerogative  points  very  far ;  but  was,  during  this  reign,  in  a  constant 
opposition  to  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the  king's  service  :  he  had  a  copious  way  of 
speaking,  with  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  eloquence  to  vulgar  hearers ;  but  there  was  a 
superficialness  in  most  of  his  harangues  that  made  them  seem  tedious  to  better  judges ;  his 
rhetoric  was  all  vicious,  and  his  reasoning  was  too  subtle.  The  occasion  given  for  this  bill 
leads  me  to  give  an  account  of  some  trials  for  treason  during  the  last  summer,  which,  for  the 
relation  they  have  to  this  matter,  I  have  reserved  for  this  place. 

Lunt,  an  Irishman,  who  was  bold  and  poor,  and  of  a  mean  understanding,  had  been  often 
employed  to  carry  letters  and  messages  betweeu  Ireland  and  England  when  king  James  was 
there.  He  was  once  taken  up  on  suspicion,  but  he  was  faithM  to  his  party,  and  would 
discover  nothing ;  so  he  continued  after  that  to  be  trusted  by  them.  But,  being  kept  very 
poor,  he  grew  weary  of  his  low  estate,  and  thought  of  gaining  the  rewards  of  a  discovery. 
He  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Taafi^  an  Irish  priest,  who  had  not  only  changed  his  religion, 
but  had  married  in  king  James's  time.  Taaff  came  into  the  service  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  had  a  small  pension.  He  was  long  in  pursuit  of  a  discoveiy  of  the  imposture  in 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  was  engaged  with  more  success  in  discovering  the 
concealed  estates  of  the  priests  and  the  religious  orders,  in  which  some  progress  was  made. 
These  seemed  to  be  sure  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  the  man,  at  least  in  his  opposition  to 
those  whom  he  had  forsaken,  and  whom  he  was  provoking  in  so  sensible  a  manner.  All 
this  I  mention  the  more  particularly  to  show  how  little  that  sort  of  men  are  to  be  depended 
on ;  he  possessed  those  to  whom  his  other  discoveries  gave  him  access,  of  the  importance  of 
this  Lunt,  who  was  then  come  from  St.  Qermains,  and  who  could  make  great  discoveries :  so 
Lunt  was  examined  by  the  ministers  of  state ;  and  he  gave  them  an  account  of  some  dis- 
courses and  designs  against  the  king,  and  of  an  insurrection,  that  was  to  have  broken  out  in 
the  year  1602,  when  king  James  was  designing  to  come  over  from  Normandy :  for  he  said 
he  had  carried  at  that  time  commissions  to  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  both  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  A  carrier  had  been  employed  to  carry  down  great  quantities  of  arms  to 
them :  one  of  the  chests,  in  which  they  were  put  up,  had  broken  in  the  carriage,  so  the 
carrier  saw  what  was  in  them ;  and  he  deposed  he  had  carried  many  of  the  same  weight 
and  size :  the  persons  concerned,  finding  the  carrier  was  true  and  secret,  continued  to  employ 
him  in  that  sort  of  carriage  for  a  great  while.  Lunt's  stoiy  seemed  probable  and  coherent 
in  all  its  circumstances :  so  orders  were  sent  to  seize  on  some  persons,  and  to  search  houses 
for  arms.  In  one  house  they  found  aims  for  a  troop  of  horse,  built  up  within  walls  very 
dexterously.  Taaff  was  all  this  while  very  zealous  in  supporting  Lunt's  credit,  and  in 
assisting  him  in  hb  discoveries.  A  solemn  trial  of  the  prisonei^p  was  ordered  in  Lancashire. 
When  the  set  time  drew  near,  Taaff  sent  them  word  that,  if  he  should  be  well  paid  for  it, 
he  would  bring  them  all  off :  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  they  stuck  at  nothing  for  such 
a  service.  He  had  got  out  of  Lunt  all  his  depositions,  which  he  disclosed  to  them ;  so  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  well  prepared  to  meet  and  overthrow  his  evidence  in  many  cir- 
cumstances :  and  at  the  trial  Taaff  turned  against  him,  and  witnessed  many  things  against 
Lunt  that  shook  his  credit.  There  was  another  witness  that  supported  Lunt's  evidence,  but 
he  was  so  profligate  a  man,  that  great  and  just  objections  lay  against  giving  him  any  credit ; 
but  the  carrier's  evidence  was  not  shaken.  Lunt,  in  the  trial,  had  named  two  gentlemen 
wrong,  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other ;  but  he  quickly  coirected  his  mistake  :  he  had  seen 
them  but  once,  and  they  were  both  together,  so  he  might  mistake  their  names ;  but  he  was 
sure  these  were  the  two  persons  with  whom  he  had  those  treasonable  negotiations.  Taaff 
had  engaged  him  in  company  in  London,  to  whom  he  had  talked  veiy  idly,  like  a  man  who 
resolved  to  make  a  fortune  by  swearing :  •  and  it  seemed,  by  what  he  said,  that  he  ha£  many 
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dkcoveries  yet  in  reserve,  which  he  intended  to  spread  among  msny,  till  he  shonld  grow 
rich  and  considerable  by  it :  this  was  sworn  against  him.  By  all  these  things  his  evidence 
wa3  so  blasted  that  no  credit  was  given  to  him.  Four  of  the  judges  were  sent  down  to  try 
the  prisoners  at  Manchester  and  at  Chester,  where  they  managed  matters  with  an  impartial 
exactness.  Any  leaning  that  appeared  was  in  favour  <^  the  prisoners,  according  to  a  charac- 
teristic that  judges  had  always  pretended  to,  but  had  not  of  late  deserved  so  well  as  upon 
this  occasion,  of  being  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  The  evidence  that  was  brought  against 
Lunt  was  afterwards  found  to  be  false ;  but  it  looked  then  with  so  good  an  appearance,  that 
both  the  king's  counsel  and  the  judges  were  satisfied  with  it ;  and  so,  without  calling  for  the 
rest  of  the  evidence,  the  matter  was  let  fall :  and  when  the  judges  gave  the  charge  to  ih6 
jury,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  so  that  they  were  acquitted.  And  the  rest  of  those 
who  were  ordered  to  be  tried  after  them  were  all  discharged  without  trial. 

The  whole  party  triumphed  upon  this  as  a  victory,  and  complained  both  of  the  ministen 
of  state  and  of  the  judges :  the  matter  was  examined  into  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
it  evidently  appeared  that  the  proceeding  had  been  not  oidy  exactly  according  to  law,  but 
that  all  reasonable  favour  had  been  shewed  the  prisoners ;  so  that  both  houses  were  fuUy 
satisfied :  only  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  hung  on  the  matter  long,  and  with 
great  eagerness,  and,  in  conclusion,  protested  against  the  vote  by  which  the  lords  justified 
these  proceedings.  This  examination  was  brought  on  with  much  noise,  to  give  the  more 
strength  to  the  bill  of  treasons :  but  the  progress  of  the  examination  turned  so  much  against 
them  who  had  made  this  use  of  it,  that  it  appeared  there  was  no  just  occasion  given  by  that 
trial  to  alter  the  law.  Yet  the  commons  passed  the  bill :  but  the  lords  innsted  on  a  clause, 
that  all  the  peers  should  be  summoned  to  the  trial  of  a  peer  that  was  charged  with  high 
treason :  the  commons  would  not  agree  to  that ;  and  so  the  bill  was  dropped  for  this  time. 
By  the  late  trial  it  had  manifestly  appeared  how  little  the  crown  gained  by  one  thing,  which 
yet  was  thought  an  advantage,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  were  not  upon  oath. 
Many  things  were  upon  this  occasion  witnessed  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  which  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  notoriously  false :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  terror  of  an  oath  is  a  great 
restraint,  and  many,  whom  an  oath  might  overawe,  would  more  freely  allow  themselves  the 
liberty  of  lying  in  behalf  of  a  prisoner  to  save  his  life. 

When  this  design  failed,  another  was  set  up  against  the  bank,  which  began  to  have  a 
flourishing  credit,  and  had  supplied  the  king  so  regularly  with  money,  and  fiiat  upon  such 
reasonable  terms,  that  those  who  intended  to  make  matters  go  heavily,  tried  what  could  be 
done  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  bank.  But  this  attempt  was  rejected  in  both  houses  with 
indignation :  it  was  Yery  evident  that  public  credit  would  signify  little,  if  what  was 
established  in  one  session  of  parliament  might  be  fallen  upon  and  shaken  in  another. 

ToM^ards  the  end  of  the  session,  complaints  were  made  of  some  military  men  who  did  not 
pay  their  quarters,  pretending  their  own  pay  was  in  arrear ;  but,  it  appearing  that  they  had 
been  pidd,  and  the  matter  being  further  examined  into,  it  was  found  that  the  superior 
officers  had  cheated  the  subalterns,  which  excused  their  not  paying  their  quarters.  Upon 
this  the  enquiry  was  carried  further,  and  such  discoveries  were  made,  that  some  officers  were 
broken  upon  it,  while  othefs  prevented  complaints,  by  satisfying  those  whom  they  had 
oppressed.  It  was  found  out  that  the  secretory  of  the  treasury  had  taken  two  hundred 
guineas,  for  procuring  the  arrears  due  to  a  regiment  to  be  paid :  whereupon  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  turned  out  of  his  place.  Many  were  tiie  more  sharpened  against  him, 
because  it  was  believed  that  he,  as  well  as  Trevor,  the  speaker,  was  deeply  concerned  in 
corrupting  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons :  he  had  held  his  place  both  in  king 
Charles's  and  king  James's  time :  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  secret  distribution  of  money, 
had  made  him  a  necessary  man  for  those  methods. 

But  the  house,  being  on  this  scent,  carried  the  matter  still  further.  In  the  former  session 
of  parliament,  an  act  had  passed,  creating  a  fund  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt  owing  to 
the  orphans,  by  the  chamber  of  London ;  and  the  chamber  had  made  Trevor  a  present  of  a 
thousand  guineas,  for  the  service  he  did  them  in  that  matter :  this  was  entered  in  their 
books,  so  that  full  proof  was  made  of  it.  It  was  indeed  believed  that  a  much  greater  present 
had  been  made  him  in  behalf  of  the  orphans ;  but  no  proof  of  that  appeared-:  whereas  what 
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had  been  taken  in  so  public  a  manner  could  not  be  hid.  This  was  objected  to  Trevor  as 
coimption  and  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  upon  it  he  was  expelled  the  house  :  and  Mr.  Paul 
Foley  was  chosen  speaker  in  his  room ;  who  had  got  great  credit  by  his  integrity,  and  his 
constant  complaining  of  the  administration. 

One  discovery  made  way  for  another :  it  was  found  that  in  the  books  of  the  East  India 
company  there  were  entries  made  of  great  sums  given  for  secret  services  done  the  company, 
that  amounted  to  170,000/. :  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  had 
gone  among  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  For  the  two  preceding  winters  there 
had  been  attempts  eagerly  pursued  by  some  for  breaking  the  company,  and  either  opening 
a  free  trade  to  the  Indies,  or  at  least  erecting  a  new  company :  but  it  was  observed  that 
flome  of  the  hottest  sticklers  against  the  company  did  insensibly  not  only  fall  off  from  that  heat^ 
but  turned  to  serve  the  company  as  much  as  they  had  at  first  endeavoured  to  destroy  it. 
Seymour  was  among  the  chief  of  these  :  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  12,000/.  of  their  money 
under  the  colour  of  a  bargain  for  their  saltpetre.  Great  pains  and  art  were  used  to  stifle  this 
enquiry ;  but  curiosity,  envy,  and  iU  nature,  as  well  as  virtue,  will  on  such  occasions  always 
prevail  to  set  on  enquiries.  Those  who  have  had  nothing  desire  to  know  who  have  had 
something,  while  the  guilty  persons  dare  not  show  too  great  a  concern  in  opposing  dis- 
coveries. Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a  rich  merchant,  who  was  governor  of  the  company,  was 
examined  concerning  that  great  sum  given  for  secret  service :  but  he  refused  to  answer.  So 
a  severe  bill  was  brought  in  against  him,  in  case  he  should  not,  by  a  prefixed  day,  confess 
how  all  that  money  had  been  disposed  of.  When  the  biU  was  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
and  was  likely  to  pass,  he  came  in  and  offered  to  make  a  full  discovery,  if  he  might  be 
indemnified  for  all  that  he  had  done,  or  that  he  might  say,  in  that  matter.  The  enemies  of 
the  court  hoped  for  great  discoveries  that  should  disgrace  both  the  ministers  and  the 
favourites :  but  it  appeared  that  whereas  both  king  Charles  and  king  James  had  obliged  the 
company  to  make  them  a  yearly  present  of  10,000/.,  that  the  king  had  received  this  but  once ; 
and  that  though  the  company  offered  a  present  of  50,000/.  if  the  king  would  grant  them  a 
new  charter,  and  consent  to  an  act  of  parliament  confirming  it,  the  king  had  refused  to 
hearken  to  it.  There  were  indeed  presumptions  that  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  had  taken 
a  present  of  five  thousand  guineas,  which  were  sent  back  to  sir  Thomas  Cook  the  morning 
before  he  was  to  make  his  discovery.  The  lords  appointed  twelve  of  their  body  to  meet 
with  twenty-four  of  the  house  of  commons  to  examine  into  this  matter ;  but  they  were  so 
ill  satisfied  with  the  account  that  was  given  them  by  the  four  persons  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  secret,  that  by  a  particular  act,  that  passed  both  houses,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London  tiU  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  restrained 
from  disposing  of  their  estates,  real  or  personal.  These  were  proceedings  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  which  could  not  be  justified  but  from  the  extraordinary  occasion  that  was  given  for 
them.  Some  said  this  looked  like  the  setting  up  a  court  of  inquisition,  when  new  laws 
were  made  on  purpose  to  discover  secret  transactions ;  and  that  no  bounds  could  be  set  to 
such  a  method  of  proceeding.  Others  said,  that  when  entries  were  made  of  such  sums 
secretly  disposed  of,  it  was  as  just  for  a  parliament  to  force  a  confession,  as  it  was  common 
in  the  course  of  the  law  to  subpoena  a  man  to  dedare  all  his  knowledge  of  any  matter,  how 
.secretly  soever  it  might  have  been  managed,  and  what  person  soever  might  have  been  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  lord  president  felt  that  he  was  deeply  wounded  with  this  discovery  ;  for, 
while  the  act  against  Cook  was  passing  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  took  occasion  to  affirm, 
with  solemn  protestations,  that  he  himself  was  not  at  aU  concerned  in  that  matter.  But 
now  all  had  broken  out.  One  Firebrass,  a  merchant,  employed  by  the  East  India  company, 
had  treated  with  Bates,  a  friend  of  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen;  and  for  the  favour  that 
lord  was  to  do  them,  in  procuring  them  a  new  charter.  Bates  was  to  have  for  his  use  five 
thousand  guineas.  But  now  a  new  turn  was  to  be  given  to  all  this :  Bates  swore  that  he 
indeed  received  the  money,  and  that  he  offered  it  to  ^t  lord,  who  positively  refused  to  tak^ 
it :  but,  since  it  was  already  paid  in,  he  advised  Bates  to  keep  it  to  himself;  though,  by  the 
examination,  it  appeared  that  Bates  was  to  hav€  500L  for  his  own  negotiating  the  affsur :  it 
•did  also  appear  that  the  money  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  one  of  that  lord's  servants ; 
but  he  could  not  be  come  at.     Upon  this  discovery  the  house  of  commons  voted  an 
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impeachmeDt  for  a  misdcmeanonr  against  the  lord  president.  He,  to  prevent  that, 
desired  to  be  heard  speak  to  that  honse  in  his  own  jostification.  When  he  was 
before  them  he  set  ont  the  serrices  that  he  had  done  the  nation,  in  terms  that  were  not 
thought  very  decent :  he  assumed  the  greatest  share  of  the  honour  of  the  revolution  to 
himself:  he  expressed  a  great  uneasiness  to  be  brought  under  so  black  an  imputation,  from 
which  he  cleared  himself  as  much  as  words  could  do :  in  the  end,  he  desired  a  present  trial. 
Articles  were  upon  that  brought  against  him :  he,  in  answer  to  these,  denied  his  having 
received  the  money.  But  his  servant,  whose  testimony  only  could  have  cleared  that  point, 
disappearing,  the  suspicion  still  stuck  on  him.  It  was  intended  to  hang  up  the  matter  to 
another  session ;  but  an  act  of  grace  came  in  the  end  of  this,  with  an  exception  indeed  as  to 
corruption :  yet  this  whole  discovery  v^as  let  fiill,  and  it  was  believed  too  many  of  all  sides 
were  concerned  in  it;  for,  by  a  common  consent,  it  was  never  revived;  and  thus  the 
session  ended. 

The  first  consultation  after  it  was  over  was  ccnceming  the  coin,  what  methods  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  further  clipping,  and  for  remedying  so  great  an  abuse.  Some  proposed  the 
recoining  the  money,  with  such  a  raising  of  the  value  of  the  species  as  should  balance  the 
loss  upon  the  old  money  that  was  to  be  called  in.  This  took  with  so  many  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  correct  an  error  that  must  have  had  veiy  bad  effects  in  the  conclunon :  for  the  only 
fixed  standard  must  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver :  and  it  was  a  public  robbery 
that  would  very  much  prejudice  our  trade,  not  to  keep  the  value  of  our  specie  near  an 
equality  with  its  weight  and  fineness  in  silver.  So  that  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  money  could  only  be  set  right  by  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  supply  to  be  given  for 
that  end.  The  lord  keeper,  Somers,  did  indeed  propose  that  which  would  have  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  clipping  for  the  future.  It  was,  that  a  proclamation  should  be  prepared 
with  such  secrecy,  as  to  be  published  all  over  England  on  the  same  day,  ordering  money  to 
pass  only  by  weight ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  during  three  or  four  days  after  the  pro- 
clamation, all  persons,  in  every  county,  that  had  money,  should  bring  it  in  to  be  told  and 
weighed ;  and  the  difference  was  to  be  registered,  and  the  money  to  be  sealed  up,  to  the 
end  of  the  time  given,  and  then  to  be  restored  to  the  owners ;  and  an  assurance  was  to  be 
given,  that  this  deficiency  in  weight  should  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  to  be  supplied 
another  way,  and  to  be  allowed  them  in  the  following  taxes.  But  though  the  king  liked 
this  proposition,  yet  all  the  rest  of  the  council  were  against  it.  They  said  this  would  stop 
the  circulation  of  money,  and  might  occasion  tumults  in  the  markets.  Those  whose  money 
was  thus  to  be  weighed  would  not  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  tale  and  the 
weight  would  be  allowed  them,  and  so  might  grow  mutinous ;  therefore  they  were  for  leaving 
this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  pariiament.  So  this  proposition  was  laid  aside : 
which  would  have  saved  the  nation  above  a  million  of  money.  For  now,  as  all  people 
believed  that  the  parliament  would  receive  the  clipped  money  in  its  tale,  clipping  went  on, 
and  became  more  visibly  scandalous  than  ever  it  had  been* 

There  was  indeed  reason  to  apprehend  tumults :  for,  now,  after  the  queen's  death,  the 
Jacobites  began  to  think,  that  the  government  had  lost  the  half  of  its  strength,  and  that 
things  could  not  be  kept  quiet  at  home,  when  the  king  should  be  beyond  sea.  Some  pre- 
tended they  were  for  putting  the  princess  in  her  sisters  place ;  but  that  was  only  a  pretm». 
to  which  she  gave  no  sort  of  encouragement :  king  James  lay  at  bottom.  They  fancied  an 
invasion  in  the  king's  absence  would  be  an  easy  attempt,  which  would  meet  with  little  re- 
sistance ;  so  they  sent  some  over  to  France,  in  particular  one  Chamock,  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  who  in  king  Jameses  time  had  turned  papist,  and  was  a  hot  and  active 
agent  among  them.  They  undertook  to  bring  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse  to  meet  such 
an  army  as  should  be  sent  over ;  but  Chamock  came  back  with  a  cold  account,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  at  that  time ;  upon  which  it  was  thought  neoessaiy  to  send  over  a  man  of 
quality,  who  should  press  the  matter  vrith  some  more  authority ;  so  the  earl  of  Aylesbury 
was  prevailed  on  to  go.  He  was  admitted  to  a  secret  conversation  vrith  the  French  king^ 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  design  which  was  very  near  being  executed  the  following  winter. 

But,  if  sir  John  Fenvrick  did  not  slander  king  James,  they  at  this  time  proposed  a  shorter 
and  more  infallible  way,  by  assassinating  the  king;  for  he  said  that  some  came  over  from 
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France  about  this  time  wbo  assured  their  party,  and  hiitiself  in  particular,  tliat  a  commission 
was  coming  over,  signed  by  king  James,  which  they  affirmed  they  had  seen,  warranting 
them  to  attack  the  king's  person.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  arrived ;  but  some  affirmed 
they  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  was  trusted  to  one  who  was  on  his  way  hither.  Therefore, 
since  the  king  was  so  near  going  over  to  Holland,  that  he  would  probably  be  gone  before 
the  commission  could  be  in  England,  it  was  debated  among  the  Jacobites  whether  they  ought 
not  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  execute  this  commission,  even  though  they  had  it  not  in 
their  hands.  It  was  resolved  to  do  it,  and  a  day  was  set  for  it ;  but,  as  Fenwick  said,  he 
broke  the  design,  and  sent  them  word  that  he  would  discover  it  if  they  would  not  promise  to 
give  over  the  tiioughts  of  it ;  and  upon  this  reason,  he  believed,  he  was  not  let  into  the 
secret  the  following  winter.  This  his  lady  told  me  from  him,  as  an  article  of  merit  to  obtain 
his  pardon ;  but  he  had  trusted  their  word  very  easily,  it  seems,  since  he  gave  the  king  no 
warning  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  the  two  witnesses  whom  he  said  he  could  produce  to  vouch 
this,  were  then  under  prosecution,  and  outlawed ;  so  that  the  proof  was  not  at  hand,  and  the 
warning  had  not  been  given  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  of  all  this  the  government  knew 
nothing,  and  suspected  nothing  at  this  time. 

The  king  settled  the  government  of  England,  in  seven  lords  justices,  during  his  absence ; 
and  in  this  a  great  error  was  committed,  which  had  some  ill  effects,  and  was  Uke  to  have  had 
worse.  The  queen,  when  she  was  dying,  had  received  a  kind  letter  from,  and  had  sent  a 
reconciling  message  to  the  princess,  and  so  that  breach  was  made  up.  It  b  true  the  sisters 
did  not  meet ;  it  was  thought  that  might  throw  the  queen  into  too  great  a  commotion,  so  it 
was  put  off  till  it  was  too  late ;  yet  the  princess  came  soon  after  to  see  the  king,  and  there 
was  after  that  an  appearance  of  good  correspondence  between  them ;  but  it  was  little  more 
than  an  appearance  *.  They  lived  still  in  terms  of  civility  and  in  formal  visits ;  but  the 
king  did  not  bring  her  into  any  share  in  business,  nor  did  he  order  his  ministers  to  wait  on 
her  and  give  her  any  account  of  affieurs.  And  now  that  he  was  to  go  beyond  sea,  she  was 
not  set  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  nor  was  there  any  care  taken  to  oblige  those  who  were 
about  her.  This  looked  either  like  a  jealousy  and  distrust,  or  a  coldness  towards  her  which 
gave  all  the  secret  enemies  of  the  government  a  colour  of  complaint.  They  pretended  zeal 
for  the  princess,  though  they  came  little  to  her ;  and  they  made  it  very  visible,  on  many 
occasions,  that  this  was  only  a  disguise  for  worse  designs. 

Two  great  men  had  died  in  Scotland  the  former  winter,  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
Queensbury  :  they  were  brothers-in-law,  and  had  been  long  great  friends,  but  they  became 
irreconcilable  enemies.  The  first  had  more  application,  but  the  other  had  the  greater  genius. 
They  were  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  indeed  with  aU  other  persons ;  for  both  loved 
to  be  absolute,  and  to  direct  every  thing.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  died  in  April  this  year. 
He  had  gone  into  all  the  measures  of  the  tories,  only  he  took  care  to  preserve  himself  from 
criminal  engagements.  He  studied  to  oppose  every  thing,  and  to  embroil  matters  all  he 
could.  His  spirit  was  restless,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  business.  His  vivacity 
and  judgment  sunk  much  in  his  last  years,  as  well  as  his  reputation.  He  died  of  a  gangrene, 
occasioned  by  a  rupture  that  he  had  long  neglected.  When  he  saw  death  so  near  him,  and 
was  warned  that  there  was  no  hope,  he  shewed  a  great  firmness  of  mind,  and  a  calm  that 
bad  much  of  true  philosophy  at  least.  He  professed  himself  a  sincere  Christian,  and  la- 
mented the  former  parts  of  his  life,  with  solemn  resolutions  of  becoming  in  all  respects  another 
man,  if  God  should  raise  him  up :  and  so,  I  hope,  he  died  a  better  man  than  he  lived. 

The  seven  lords  justices  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  first  secretary  of  state,  and  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  t.  They  had  no  character  nor  rank  except  when  four  of  them  were 
together,  and  they  avoided  assembling  to  that  number  except  at  the  council  board,  where 
it  was  necessary ;  and  when  they  were  together  tbey  had  regal  authority  vested  in  them.  They 
were  chesen  by  the  posts  they  were  in,  so  that  no  other  person  could  think  he  was  neglected  hy 
the  preference :  they  were  not  envied  by  this  titular  greatness,  since  it  was  indeed  only 

*  Thif  1VU  brought  about  hj  lord  keeper  Somen. — Shrewsbury  Correspondence. 
'    f  Dr.  Tenisoo,  ur  John  Somers,  earl  of  Hali&x,  dake  of  Devonshire,  duke  of  Dorset,  duke  of  Shrcwibury,  earl 
ofCrodolphin. 
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titular ;  for  they  had  no  real  authority  tmsted  with  them.  They  took  care  to  keep  'wHhin 
bounds,  and  to  do  nothings  but  in  matters  of  course,  till  they  had  the  kingf  s  orders,  to  which 
they  adhered  exactly,  so  that  no  complaints  could  be  made  of  them  because  they  took 
notiiing  on  them,  and  did  only  keep  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  transmit  and  execute 
the  king^s  orders.  The  snnuner  went  over  quietly  at  home ;  for  though  the  Jacobites  showed 
their  disposition  on  some  occasions,  but  most  signally  on  the  prince  of  Wales's  birth-day,  yet 
they  were  wiser  than  to  break  out  into  any  disorder,  when  they  had  no  hopes  of  assistance 
from  France. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  armies  were  brought  together  in  Flanders ;  the  king  drew  his 
main  force  towards  the  French  lines,  and  the  design  was  formed  to  break  through  and  to 
destroy  the  French  Flanders.  Luxembourg  died  this  winter ;  so  the  command  of  the  French 
armies  was  divided  between  Yilleroy  and  Bouflers,  but  the  former  commanded  the  stronger 
army.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  fort  of  Knock,  in  order  to  forcing  the  lines,  and  there 
was  some  action  about  it ;  but  aU  on  the  sudden  Namnr  was  invested,  and  the  king  drew 
off  the  main  part  of  his  army  to  besiege  that  place,  and  left  above  thirty  thousand  men  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Yaudemont,  who  was  the  best  general  he  had ;  for  prince 
Waldeck  died  above  a  year  before  this.  With  that  army  he  was  to  cover  flandeis  and 
Brabant,  while  the  king  carried  on  the  siege. 

As  soon  as  Namur  was  invested,  Bouflers  threw  himself  into  it,  with  many  good  officers 
and  a  great  body  of  dragoons :  the  garrison  was  twelve  thousand  strong.  A  place 
so  happily  situated,  so  well  fortified,  and  so  well  furnished  and  commanded,  made  the  attempt 
seem  bold  and  doubtful.  The  dry  season  put  tiie  king  under  another  difficulty ;  the  Maese 
was  so  low  that  there  was  not  water  enough  to  bring  up  the  barks,  laden  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition, from  Li^  and  Maestricht,  so  that  many  days  were  lost  in  bringing  these  overland ; 
and  if  Yilleroy  hadfollowed  the  king  close,  it  is  thought  he  must  have  quitted  the  design ;  but 
the  French  presumed  upon  the  strength  of  the  place  and  garrison,  and  on  our  being  so  little 
practised  in  sieges.  They  thought  that  Yilleroy  might  make  some  considerable  conquest  in 
Flanders,  and  when  that  was  done  come  in  good  time  to  raise  the  siege.  Prince  Yaudemont 
managed  his  army  with  such  skill  and  conduct,  that  as  he  covered  all  the  places  on  which 
he  thought  the  French  had  an  eye,  so  he  marched  with  that  caution,  that  though  Yilleroy 
had  above  double  his  strength,  yet  he  could  not  force  him  to  an  engagement,  nor  gain  any 
advantage  over  him.  The  military  men  that  served  under  him,  magnified  his  conduct  highly, 
and  compared  it  to  any  thing  that  Turenne,  or  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age  had  done. 
Once  it  was  thought,  he  could  not  get  off;  but  he  marched  under  the  cannon  of  Ghent  with- 
out any  loss.  In  this  Yilleroy's  conduct  was  blamed,  but  without  cause ;  for  he  had  not 
overseen  his  advantage,  but  had  ordered  the  duke  of  Mayne,  the  French  king's  beloved  son, 
to  make  a  motion  with  the  horse  which  he  commanded ;  and  probably,  if  that  had  been 
speedily  executed,  it  might  have  had  ill  effiacts  on  the  prince  of  Yaudemont ;  but  the  duke 
de  Mayne  despised  YiUeroy,  and  made  no  haste  to  obey  Ids  orders,  so  the  advantage  was 
lost,  and  the  king  of  France  put  him  under  a  slight  disgrace  for  it.  Yilleroy  attacked 
Dixmuyde  and  Deinse :  the  garrisons  were  not  indeed  able  to  make  a  great  ressstanoe ;  but 
they  were  ill  commanded.  If  their  officers  had  been  masters  of  a  true  judgment,  or  presence 
of  mind,  they  might  at  least  have  got  a  fiftvourable  composition,  and  have  saved  the  gar- 
risons, though  the  places  were  not  tenable ;  yet  they  were  basely  delivered  up,  and  about 
seven  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  And  hereupon,  though  by  a  cartel  that 
had  been  settled  between  the  two  armies,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  set  price, 
and  within  a  limited  time ;  yet  the  French  having  now  so  many  men  in  their  hands,  did, 
without  either  colour  or  shame,  give  a  new  essay  of  their  perfidiousness ;  for  they  broke  it 
upon  this  occasion,  as  they  had  often  done  at  sea,  indeed  as  often  as  any  advantages  on  their 
side  tempted  them  to  it.  The  governors  of  those  places  were  at  first  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed their  trust  and  sold  the  garrisons,  as  weU  as  the  places,  to  the  French ;  but  thfcy  were 
tried  afterwards,  and  it  appeared  that  it  flowed  from  cowardice  and  want  oi  sense ;  for 
whicn  one  of  them  suffered,  and  the  other  was  broken  with  disgrace. 

YUleroy  marched  towards  Brussels,  and  was  followed  by  prince  Yaudemont,  whose  chief 
care  was  to  order  hisjgiotions  so,  that  the  French  might  not  get  between  him  and  the  king^s 
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camp  at  Namur.  He  apprehended  that  Villeroy  might  hombard  BniaselSy  and  would  h&TO 
hindered  it  if  the  tovni  could  have  been  wrought  on  to  give  him  the  assistance  that  he  derired 
of  them^  Townsmen  upon  all  such  occasions  are  more  apt  to  consider  a  present,  though  a 
small  expense,  than  a  great,  though  an  imminent  danger ;  so  prince  Yaudemont  could  not 
pretend  to  cover  them.  The  electoress  of  Bavaria  was  then  in  the  town ;  and  though  Yille- 
roy  sent  a  compliment  to  her,  yet  he  did  not  give  her  time  to  retire,  but  bombarded  the  place 
for  two  days,  with  so  much  fury,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lower  town  was  burnt  doMrH.  The 
damage  was  valued  at  some  millions,  and  the  electoress  was  so  frighted,  that  she  miscaixied 
upon  it  of  a  boy.  When  this  execution  was  done,  Yilleroy  marched  towards  Namur ;  his 
army  was  now  so  mud  iiuaeased  by  detachments  brought  from  the  Bhine,  and  troops 
drawn  out  of  garrisons,  that  it  was  said  to  be  one  hundred  thousand  strong.  Both  armies 
on  the  Rhine  were  so  equal  in  strength  that  they  could  only  lie  on  the  defensive,  neither  ado 
being  strong  enough  to  undertake  any  thing.  M.  de  L'Orge  commanded  the  French,  and 
the  prince  of  Baden  the  imperialists :  the  former  was  sinking  as  much  in  his  health  as  in  his 
credit,  so  a  great  body  was  ordered  to  march  from  him  to  Yilleroy ;  and  another  body  equal 
to  that  commanded  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  came  and  joined  the  king's  army. 

The  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour :  the  errors  to  which  our  want  of  practice  ex- 
posed us  were  all  corrected  by  the  courage  of  our  men  :  the  fortifications,  both  in  strength 
and  in  the  extent  of  the  outworks,  were  double  to  what  they  had  been  when  the  French 
took  the  place.  Our  men  did  not  only  succeed  in  every  attack,  but  went  much  further.— 
In  the  first  great  sally  the  French  lost  so  many,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  that  after  that 
they  kept  within  their  works  and  gave  us  no  disturbance.  Both  the  king  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  went  frequently  into  the  trenches :  the  town  held  out  one  month,  and  the  citadel 
another.  Upon  Yilleroy^s  approach,  the  king  drew  off  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  siege,  and  placed  himself  in  his  way  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  but  he 
was  so  well  posted,  that  after  Yilleroy  had  looked  on  him  for  some  days  he  found  it  was 
^ot  advisable  to  attack  him.  Our  men  wished  for  a  battle,  as  that  which  would  not  only 
decide  the  fate  of  Namur,  but  of  the  whole  war.  The  French  gave  it  out  that  they  would 
put  all  to  hazard  rather  than  suffer  such  a  diminution  of  their  king^s  glory  as  the  retaking 
that  place  seemed  to  be.  But  the  signal  of  the  citadel's  treating,  put  an  end  to  Yilleroy's  de- 
signs ;  upon  which,  he  apprehending  that  the  king  might  then  attack  him,  drew  off  with 
so  much  precipitation,  that  it  looked  more  like  a  flight  than  a  retreat. 

The  capitulation  was  soon  ended  and  signed  by  Bouflers,  who,  as  was  said,  was  the  first 
mareschal  of  France  that  had  ever  delivered  up  a  place.  He  marched  out  with  five  thousand 
men ;  so  it  appeared  he  had  lost  seven  thousand  during  the  siege,  and  we  lost  in  it  only 
about  the  same  number.  This  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  actions  of  the  king's  Hfe, 
«and  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  that  is  in  the  whole  history  of  war.  It  raised  his  character 
much,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  gave  a  great  reputation  to  his  troops :  the  king  had 
the  entire  credit  of  the  matter,  his  general  officers  having  a  very  small  share  in  it,  being  most 
of  them  men  of  low  genius,  and  little  practised  in  things  of  that  nature.  Cohom,  the  chief 
engineer,  ngnahzed  himself  so  eminently  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  man  of  thv  age,  and  outdid  even  Yauban,  who  had  gone  fiur  beyond  all  those  that 
went  before  him  in  the  conduct  of  sieges :  but  it  was  confessed  by  all,  that  Cohom  had 
carried  that  art  to  a  much  fiirther  perfection  during  this  siege.  The  subaltern  officers  and 
soldiers  gave  hopes  of  a  better  race  that  was  growing  up,  and  supplied  the  errors  and  defects 
of  their  superior  officers.  As  the  garrison  marched  out,  the  king  ordered  Bouflers  to  bo 
stopped,  in  reprisal  for  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Dcinse.  Bouflers  complained  of  this  as 
a  breach  of  articles,  and  the  action  seemed  liable  to  censure.  But  many  authorities  and  pre- 
cedents were  brought,  both  from  law  and  history,  to  justify  it.  All  obligations  among 
princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  must  be  judged  to  be  reciprocal ;  so  that  he  who  breaks 
these  first  sets  the  other  at  liberty.  At  length  tiie  French  consented  to  send  back  the  garri- 
sons, pursuant  to  the  cartel :  Bouflers  was  first  set  at  liberty,  and  then  these  garrisons  wero 
released  according  to  promise. 

The  officers  were  tried  and  proceeded  against  by  councils  of  war,  according  to  martial  law. 
They  were  raised  in  the  army  by  ill  methods,  and  maintained  themselves  by  worse :  corryp- 
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tion  had  broken  into  the  anny,  and  oppression  and  inJAStice  were  much  complained  of.  The 
king  did  not  approve  of  those  practices,  bnt  he  did  not  inquire  after  them,  nor  puniah  them 
with  a  doe  severity ;  nor  did  he  make  difference  enough  between  those  who  served  well,  sold 
nothing,  and  used  their  subalterns  kindly,  and  those  who  set  every  thing  to  sale,  and  op- 
pressed all  that  were  under  them ;  and  when  things  of  that  kind  go  unpunished,  they  will 
soon  make  a  great  progress.  There  was  little  more  done  during  the  campaign  in  Flandeis ; 
nor  was  there  any  action  upon  the  Rhine. 

In  Italy  there  was  nothing  done  in  the  field  by  force  of  arms ;  but  an  affiiir  of  great  conse- 
quence was  transacted  in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  after  a  very  long 
blockade,  undertook  the  siege  of  Oasal ;  but  he  was  so  ill  provided  for  it  that  no  good  account 
of  it  could  be  expected ;  the  king  had  so  little  hopes  of  success,  that  he  was  not  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  consent  to  the  besieging  it ;  but  either  the  French  intended  to  gain  the  pope 
and  the  Venetians,  and  in  conclusion,  that  duke  himself,  with  this  extraordinary  concession ; 
or,  since  our  fleet  was  then  before  Toulon,  they  judged  it  more  necessary  to  keep  their  troops 
for  the  defence  of  their  coast  and  fleet,  than  to  send  them  to  relieve  Casal ;  so  orders  were 
sent  to  the  governor  to  capitulate  in  such  a  number  of  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened, 
so  that  the  place  was  surrendered,  though  it  was  not  at  all  straitened.  It  was  agreed  that 
it  should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  but  so  dismantled,  that  it  might  give  jealousy 
to  no  side ;  and  the  slighting  the  fortifications  went  on  so  slowly,  that  the  whole  season  was 
spent  in  it,  a  truce  being  granted  all  that  while.  Thus  did  the  French  give  up  Casal,  after 
they  had  been  at  a  vast  expense  in  fortifying  it,  and  had  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Europe. 

Our  fleet  was  all  the  summer  master  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  Ff  ench  were  put  into  great 
disorder,  and  seemed  to  apprehend  a  descent,  for  Russel  came  before  MarseUles  and  Toulon 
oftener  than  once  :  contrary  winds  forced  him  out  to  sea  again,  but  with  no  loss.  He  him* 
self  told  me  he  believed  nothing  could  be  done  there ;  only  the  honour  of  commanding  the 
sea,  and  of  shutting  the  French  within  their  ports,  gave  a  great  reputation  to  our  affairs. 
In  Catalonia  the  French  made  no  progress ;  they  abandoned  Palamos,  and  made  Gironne 
their  frontier.  The  Spaniards  once  pretended  to  besiege  Palamos,  but  they  only  pretended 
to  do  it ;  they  desired  some  men  from  Russel,  for  he  had  regiments  of  marines  on  board  : 
they  said  they  had  begun  the  siege,  and  were  provided  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary 
to  carry  it  on,  only  they  wanted  men,  so  he  sent  them  some  battalions ;  but'  when  they  came 
thither,  they  found  not  any  one  thing  that  was  necessary  to  carry  on  a  siege,  not  so  much 
as  spades,  not  to  mention  guns  and  ammunition ;  so  Russel  sent  for  his  men  back  again. 
But  the  French  of  themselves  quitted  the  place ;  for  as  they  found  the  chaige  of  the  war  in 
Catalonia  was  great,  and  though  they  met  with  a  feeble  opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  yet 
since  they  saw  they  could  not  carry  Barcelona,  so  long  as  our  fleet  lay  in  those  seas,  they 
resolved  to  lay  by  in  expectation  of  a  better  occasion.  We  had  another  fleet  in  our  own 
channel  that  was  ordered  to  bombard  the  French  coast :  they  did  some  execution  upon  St* 
Males,  and  destroyed  Grandville,  that  lay  not  far  from  it :  they  also  attempted  Dunkirk^ 
but  failed  in  the  execution :  some  bombs  were  thrown  into  Calais,  but  without  any  great 
effect,  so  that  the  French  did  not  sufier  so  much  by  the  bombardment  as  was  expected :  the 
countiy  indeed  was  much  alarmed  by  it ;  they  had  many  troops  dispersed  all  along  their 
coast,  so  that  it  put  their  aflairs  in  great  disorder,  and  we  were  eveiy  where  masters  at  sea. 
Another  squadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  (whose  father  was  created 
duke  of  Leeds,  to  colour  the  dismissing  him  from  business,  with  an  increase  of  title),  lay  off 
from  the  isles  of  Scilly,  to  secure  our  trade  and  convoy  our  merchants.  He  was  an  extravagant 
man  both  in  his  pleasures  and  humours :  he  was  slow  in  going  to  sea ;  and  when  he  was 
out  he  fancied  the  French  fleet  was  coming  up  to  him,  which  proved  to  be  only  a  fleet  of 
merchant  ships ;  so  he  left  his  station  and  retired  into  Milford  haven,  by  which  means  that 
squadron  became  useless. 

This  proved  fatal  to  our  trade;  many  of  our  Barbadoes  ships  were  taken  by  French 
cruizers  and  privateers.  Two  rich  ships  coming  from  the  East  Indies,  were  also  taken  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leaugues  to  the  westward,  by  a  very  &tal  accident,  or  by  some  treacherous 
advertisement,  for  cruizers  seldom  go  so  far  into  the  ocean ;  and  to  complete  the  misfortoiies 
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of  the  East  India  company,  three  other  ships  that  were  oome  near  Ghilway,  on  the  west  of 
Ireland,  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  French  priyateers.  Those  five  ships  were  valued  at  a 
million,  so  here  yras  great  occasion  of  discontent  in  the  city  of  London  :  they  complained 
that  neither  the  admiralty  nor  the  goyemment  took  the  care  that  was  necessary  for  presery- 
ing  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  A  French  man-of-war  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  our  factory 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  he  took  the  small  fort  we  had  there,  and  destroyed  it.  These 
misfortunes  were  very  sensible  to  the  nation,  and  did  much  abate  the  joy  which  so  glo- 
rious a  campaign  would' otherwise  haye  raised ;  and  much  matter  was  laid  in  for  ill  humour 
to  work  upon. 

The  war  went  on  in  Hungary ;  the  new  grand  seignior  came  late  into  the  field,  but  aa 
late  as  it  was  the  imperialists  were  not  ready  to  receive  him  :  he  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
Transylvania,  and  took  some  weak  and  ill-defended  forts,  which  he  soon  after  abandoned. 
Yeterani,  who  was  the  most  beloved  of  all  the  emperoi^s  genends,  lay  with  a  small  army  to 
defend  the  entrance  into  Transylvania ;  the  Turks  fell  upon  him  and  overpowered  him  with 
numbers ;  his  anny  was  destroyed  and  himself  killed,  but  they  sold  their  lives  dear :  the 
Turks  lost  double  their  number  and  their  best  troops  in  the  action,  so  that  they  had  only 
the  name  and  honour  of  a  victory ;  they  were  not  able  to  prosecute  it,  nor  to  draw  any  ad- 
vantage from  it.  The  stragglers  of  the  defeated  army  drew  together  towards  the  passes,  but 
none  pursued  them,  and  the  Turks  marched  back  to  Adrianople,  with  the  triumph  of  having 
made  a  glorious  campaign.  There  were  some  slight  engagements  at  sea  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  Turks,  in  which  the  former  pretended  they  had  the  advantage,  but  nothing 
followed  upon  them.     Thus  affiiirs  went  on  abroad  during  this  summer. 

There  was  a  parliament  held  in  Scotland,  where  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  was  the  king^s 
commissioner.  Every  thing  that  was  asked  for  the  king^s  supply,  and  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  troops,  was  granted.  The  massacre  in  Glencoe  made  still  a  great  noise,  and  the  king 
seemed  too  remiss  in  inquiring  into  it ;  but  when  it  was  represented  to  him  that  a  session 
of  parliament  could  not  be  managed  without  high  motions  and  complaints  of  so  crying  a 
matter,  and  thai  his  ministers  could  not  oppose  these,  without  seeming  to  bring  the  guilt  of 
that  blood  that  was  so  perfidiously  shed,  both  on  the  king  and  on  themsslves,  to  prevent 
that,  he  ordered  a  commission  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal,  for  a  precognition  in  that 
matter,  which  is  a  practice  in  the  law  of  Scotland  of  examining  into  crimes  before  the  per- 
sons concerned  are  brought  upon  their  trial.  This  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  cover  that 
transaction  by  a  private  inquiry ;  yet  when  it  was  complained  of  in  parliament,  not  without 
reflections  on  the  slackness  in  examining  into  it,  the  king'^s  commissioner  assured  them  that, 
by  the  king's  order,  the  matter  was  then  under  examination,  and  that  it  should  be  reported  to 
the  parliament.  The  inquiry  went  on,  and  in  the  progress  of  it  a  new  practice  of  the  earl 
of  Bredalbane^s  was  discovered ;  for  the  Highlanders  deposed  that  while  he  was  treating  with 
them,  in  order  to  their  submitting  to  the  king,  he  had  assured  them  that  he  still  adhered  to 
king  James's  interest,  and  that  he  pressed  them  to  come  into  that  pacification,  only  to  pre- 
serve them  for  his  service  till  a  moro  favourable  opportunity.  This,  with  several  other 
treasonable  discourses  of  his  being  reported  to  the  parliament,  he  covered  himself  with  his 
pardon,  but  these  discourses  happened  to  be  subsequent  to  it,  so  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  :  he  pretended  he  had  secret  orders  from  the  king  to  say  any  thing 
that  would  give  him  credit  with  them,  which  the  king  o^ned  so  far  that  ho  ordered  a  new 
pardon  to  be  past  for  him.  A  great  party  came  to  be  formed  in  this  session  of  a  very 
odd  mixturo ;  the  high  presbyterians  and  the  Jacobites  joined  together  to  oppose  every  thing, 
yet  it  was  not  so  strong  as  to  carry  the  majority,  but  great  heats  arose  among  them. 

The  report  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  made  in  full  parliament ;  by  that  it  appeared 
that  a  black  dengn  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  o£F  the  men  of  Glencoe  but  a  great  many  more 
clans,  reckoned  to  be  in  all  above  six  thousand  persons.  The  whole  was  pursued  in  many 
letters,  that  were  written  with  great  earnestness;  and  though  the  king's  orders  carried 
nothing  in  them  that  was  in  any  sort  blameable,  yet  the  secretary  of  state'*s  letters  went 
much  fiirther ;  so  the  parliament  justified  the  king'^s  instructions,  but  voted  the  execution  in 
Glencoe  to  have  been  a  barbarous  massacre,  and  that  it  was  pushed  on  by  the  secretary  of 
state's  letters  beyond  the  king's  orders.    Upon  that  they  voted  an  address  to  be  made  to  tho 
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king,  that  he  and  oiheis  eoncemed  in  that  matter  n^ght  be  proceeded  against  aooordisg  to 
law ;  this  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

In  this  session,  an  act  passed  in  fayour  of  such  of  the  episcopal  deigy,  as  should  enter 
into  those  engagements  to  the  king  that  were  by  hkw  required ;  that  they  should  continue 
in  their  ben^ces  under  the  king's  protection,  without  being  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
presbytery.  This  was  carried  with  some  address  before  the  presbyterians  were  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  it,  for  it  was  phtinly  that  which  they  call  erastianism.  A  day  was 
limited  to  the  clergy  for  taking  the  oaths ;  and  by  a  yery  zealous  and  dexterous  manage- 
ment, about  seventy  of  the  best  of  them  were  brought  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  king :  and 
so  they  came  within  the  protection  promised  them  by  the  act. 

Another  act  passed  that  has  already  produced  very  hial  consequences  to  that  kingdom^ 
and  may  yet  dniw  worse  alter  it.  The  interlopers  in  the  East  India  trade,  finding  that  the 
eompany  was  likely  to  be  favoured  by  the  parliament,  as  weU  as  by  the  court,  wero  resolved 
to  try  other  methods  to  break  in  upon  that  trade.  They  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some 
merohants  in  Scotland ;  and  they  had,  in  the  former  session,  procured  an  act  that  promised 
letters  patents  to  all  such  as  should  offer  to  set  up  new  manu&ctures,  or  drive  any  new  trade, 
not  yet  practised  by  that  kingdom,  with  an  exemption  for  twenty-one  years  from  all  taxes 
and  customs,  and  with  all  such  other  privileges  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  establishing 
or  encouraging  such  projects.  But  hero  was  a  neces^ty  of  procuring  letters  patents^  which 
they  knew  the  credit  that  the  East  India  company  had  at  court  would  certainly  render 
ineffectual.  So  they  were  now  in  treaty  for  a  new  act,  which  should  free  them  from  that 
difficulty.  There  was  one  Paterson,  a  man  of  no  education,  but  of  great  notions,  which,  as 
was  generally  said,  he  had  learned  from  the  buccaneers,  with  whom  he  had  consorted  for 
some  time.  He  had  considered  a  place  in  Darien,  where  he  thought  a  good  settlement  might 
be  made,  with  another  over  against  it  in  the  South  Sea ;  and  by  two  settlements  there,  he 
fancied  a  great  trade  might  be  opaoied  both  for  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood  might  be  kept  in  great  subjection  to  them :  so  he  made  the 
merchants  believe,  that  he  had  a  great  secret,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  yet  to  discover,  and 
reserved  to  a  fitter  opportunity,  only  he  desired  that  the  West  Indies  might  be  named  in 
any  new  act  that  should  be  offered  to  the  parliament.  He  made  them  in  general  understand 
that  he  knew  of  a  country,  not  possessed  by  Spaniards,  where  there  were  rich  mines,  and 
gold  in  abundance.  While  these  matters  were  in  treaty,  the  time  of  the  king^s  giving  the 
instractions  to  his  commissioner  for  the  parliament  came  on ;  and  it  had  be^  a  thing  of 
course,  to  give  a  general  instruction  to  pass  all  bills  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.  John* 
stoun  told  the  king  that  he  heard  there  was  a  secret  management  among  the  merchants  for 
an  act  in  Scotland,  under  which  the  East  India  trade  might  be  set  up ;  so  he  proposed,  and 
drew  an  instruction,  empowering  the  commissioner  to  pass  any  bill,  promising  letters  patents 
for  encouraging  of  trade,  yet  limited  so  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  trade  of  England. 
When  they  went  down  to  Scotland,  the  king^s  commissioner  either  did  not  consider  this,  or 
had  no  regard  to  it,  for  he  gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act,  that  gave  the  undertakers,  either 
of  the  East  India  or  West  India  trade,  all  possible  privileges,  with  exemption  of  twenty-one 
years  from  all  impositions ;  and  the  act  directed  letters  patents  to  be  passed  under  the  great 
seal,  without  any  frirther  warrant  for  them.  When  this  was  printed,  it  gave  a  great  alarm 
in  England,  more  particularly  to  the  East  India  company ;  for  many  of  the  merohants  of 
London  resolved  to  join  stock  with  the  Scotch  company,  and  the  exemption  from  all  duties 
gave  a  great  prospect  of  gain.     Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 

In  Ireland,  the  three  lords  justices  did  not  agree  long  together ;  the  lord  Capel  studied  to 
render  himself  popular,  and  espoused  the  interests  of  the  English  against  the  Irish,  without 
any  nice  regard  to  justice  or  equity :  he  was  too  easily  set  on  by  those  who  had  their  own 
end  in  it  to  do  every  thing  that  gained  him  applause.  The  other  two  were  men  of  severe 
tempers,  and  studied  to  protect  ^e  Irish,  when  they  were  oppressed ;  nor  did  they  try  to 
knake  themselves  otherwise  popular  than  by  a  wise  and  just  administration :  so  lord  Capel 
was  highly  magnified,  and  they  were  as  much  complained  of  by  all  the  English  in  Ireland. 
Lord  Capel  did  undertake  to  manage  a  parliament  so  as  to  carry  all  things,  if  he  was  made'* 
lord  deputy,  and  had  power  given  him  to  place  and  displace  such  as  he  should  name.     This 
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was  agreed  to,  and  a  parliament  was  held  there,  after  he  had  made  sereral  removes.  In  the 
be^nning  of  the  session,  things  went  smoothly ;  the  supply  that  was  asked  for  the  support 
of  that  goYemmcnit  was  granted ;  all  the  proceedings  in  king  James's  parliament  were 
annulled ;  and  the  great  act  of  settlement  was  confirmed  and  explained  as  they  desired :  but 
this  good  temper  was  quickly  lost  by  the  heat  of  some  who  had  great  credit  with  lord  Capd. 
Complaints  were  made  of  sir  Charles  Porter,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  beginning  to  set 
on  foot  a  tory  homour  in  Ireland,  whereas  it  was  certainly  the  interest  of  that  goremment 
to  have  no  other  division  among  them  but  that  of  English  and  Irish,  and  of  protestant  and 
papist.  Lord  Capel's  parfy  moved  in  the  hoiise  of  commons,  that  Porter  should  be 
impeached ;  but  the  grounds  upon  which  this  motion  was  made  appeared  to  be  so  frivolous, 
after  the  dianoeUor  was  heard  by  the  house  of  commons,  in  his  own  justification,  that  he  was 
voted  dear  from  all  imputation  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one :  this  set  the  lord  deputy  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  "mtii  aU  the  friends  of  both,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  thai 
it  put  a  frdl  stop,  for  some  time,  to  all  business. 

Thus  factions  were  formed  in  aU  the  king^s  dominions ;  and  he  being  for  so  much  of  the 
year  at  a  great  distance  fix>m  the  scene,  there  was  no  pains  taken  to  quvet  these,  and  to  check 
the  animosities  which  arose  out  of  them.  The  king  studied  only  to  balance  them,  and  to 
keep  up  among  the  parties  a  jealousy  of  one  another,  that  so  he  might  oblige  them  all  to 
depend  more  entirely  on  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over  in  Flanders,  the  king  intended  to  come  over  directly 
into  England ;  but  he  was  kept  long  on  the  other  side  by  contrary  winds.  The  first  point 
that  was  under  debate  upon  his  arrival  was,  whether  a  new  parliament  should  be  summoned, 
or  the  old  one  be  brought  together  again,  which  by  the  law  that  was  lately  passed,  might 
sit  till  lady-day  *.  The  happy  state  the  nation  was  in  put  all  men,  except  the  merchants, 
in  a  good  temper ;  none  could  be  sure  we  should  be  in  so  good  a  state  next  year ;  so  that 
now  probably  elections  would  fiiU  on  men,  who  were  well  affected  to  the  government ;  a 
parliament  that  saw  itself  in  its  last  session,  might  a£fect  to  be  frowaid,  Uie  members  by 
such  a  behaviour,  hoping  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  next  election;  besides,  if  the 
same  parliament  had  been  continued,  probably  the  inquiries  into  corruption  would  have 
been  carried  on,  whidi  might  divert  them  from  more  pressing  affiurs,  and  kindle  greater  heats: 
all  w4iich  might  be  more  decently  dropped  by  a  new  parliament  than  suffered  to  lie  asleep  by 
the  old  one.  These  considerations  prevailed,  though  it  was  still  believed  that  the  king^s  own 
inclinations  led  him  to  have  continued  the  parliament  yet  one  session  longer ;  for  he  reckoned 
he  was  sure  of  tiie  major  vote  in  it.  Thus  this  pariiament  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
a  new  one  was  summoned. 

The  king  made  a  progress  to  the  north ;  and  staid  some  days  at  the  earl  of  BundeilandX 
which  was  the  first  public  maik  of  the  lugh  frkvour  ho  was  in.  The  king  studied  to  constrain 
himself  to  a  little  more  openness  and  affability  than  was  natural  to  him ;  but  his  cold  and 
dry  way  had  too  deep  a  root  not  to  return  too  oft  upon  him :  the  Jacobites  were  so  descried, 
that  few  of  them  were  elected ;  but  many  of  the  sourer  sort  of  wfaigs,  who  were  much 
alienated  from  the  king,  were  chosen :  generally,  they  were  men  of  estates ;  bnt  many 
were  yoimg,  hot,  and  without  experience.  Foley  was  again  chosen  speaker,  the  demand  of 
the  supply  was  still  very  high,  and  there  was  a  great  arrear  of  deficiences :  all  was  readily 
granted,  and  lodged  on  frmds  tiiat  seemed  to  be  very  probable. 

The  state  of  the  coin  was  considered,  and  there  were  great  and  long  debates  about  the 
proper  remedies.  The  motion  of  raising  the  money  above  its  intrinsic  value  was  still  mudi 
pressed  ;  many  apprehended  this  matter  could  not  be  cured,  without  casting  us  into  great 
disorders :  our  money,  they  thought,  would  not  pass,  and  so  the  markets  would  not  be 
frimished ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  there  had  been  iU  humours  then  stirring  in  the  nation, 
this  might  have  cast  us  into  great  convulsions.  But  none  happened,  to  the  disappointment 
of  our  enemies,  who  had  their  eyes  and  hopes  long  fixed  on  ^e  effects  this  might  produce. 
AH  came,  in  the  end,  to  a  wise  and  happy  resolution  of  recoining  all  the  specie  of  England, 
m  milled  mcmey :  all  the  old  money  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  in  public  payments  or 

*  The  '*  ShreH-sbury  Comspondcnce "  informs  ub  tlutt  a  general  election  had  been  retolved  before  the  king  left 
Namur. 
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loans,  to  the  exchequer,  and  that  by  degrees ;  first,  the  half-crown  pieces,  and  the  rest  of  the 
money  by  a  longer  day ;  money  of  a  bad  alloy,  as  well  as  clipped  money,  was  to  be  received, 
though  this  was  thought  an  ill  precedent,  and  that  it  gave  too  much  encouragement  to  false 
coining,  yet  it  was  judged  necessary  upon  this  occasion,  and  it  gave  a  present  calm  to  a 
ferment  that  was  then  working  all  England  over.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  poimds  was 
given  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  bad  and  clipped  money.  So  this  matter  was  happily 
settled,  and  was  put  in  a  way  to  be  effectually  remedied ;  and  it  was  executed  with  an  order 
and  a  justice,  with  a  quiet  and  an  exactness,  beyond  all  men's  expectation.  So  that  we 
were  freed  from  a  great  and  threatening  mischief,  without  any  of  those  effects  that  were 
generally  apprehended  from  it  *. 

The  Bill  of  trials,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  again  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and 
passed  there ;  when  it  came  up  to  the  lords,  they  added  the  clause  for  summoning  all  the 
peers  to  the  trial  of  a  peer,  which  was  not  easily  carried ;  for  those  who  wished  well  to  the 
bill  looked  on  this  as  a  device  to  lose  it,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  and  therefore  they  opposed  it ; 
but,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  court,  the  commons  were  so  desirous  of  the  bill,  that  when 
it  came  down  to  them  they  agreed  to  the  clause,  and  so  the  bill  passed,  and  had  the  royal 
assent. 

A  severe  bill  was  brought  in  for  voiding  all  the  elections  of  parliament  men,  where  the 
elected  had  been  at  any  expense  in  meat,  dnnk,  or  money,  to  procure  votes.  It  was  very 
strictly  penned ;  but  time  must  show  whether  any  evasions  can  be  found  out  to  avoid  it. 
Certainly,  if  it  has  the  desired  effect,  it  would  prove  one  of  the  best  laws  that  ever  was 
made  in  England ;  for  abuses  in  elections  were  grown  to  most  intolerable  excesses,  which 
threatened  even  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  Another  act  passed  against  unlawful  and  double 
returns,  for  persons  had  been  often  returned,  plainly  contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  majority ; 
and  in  boroughs,  where  there  was  a  contest,  between  the  select  number  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  whole  populace ;  both  sides  had  obtained  &vourable  decisions,  as  that  side  prevailed, 
on  which  the  person  elected  happened  to  be  :  so  both  elections  were  returned,  and  the  house 
judged  the  matter.  But  by  this  act,  all  returns  were  ordered  to  be  made  according  to  the 
last  determination  of  the  house  of  commons.  These  were  thought  good  securities  for  future 
parliaments ;  it  had  been  happy  for  the  nation,  if  the  first  of  these  had  proved  as  effectual 
as  the  last  was. 

Great  complaints  were  made  in  both  houses  of  the  act  for  the  Sootdi  East  India  company, 
and  addresses  were  made  to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  inconveniences  that  were  likely  to 
arise  from  thence  to  England ;  the  kmg  answered,  that  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland, 
but  he  hoped  remedies  should  be  found  to  prevent  the  iU  consequences,  that  they  apprehended 
from  the  act :  and  soon  after  this,  he  turned  out  both  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  marquis 
of  Tweedale,  and  great  changes  were  made  in  the  whole  ministry  of  that  kingdom,  both  high 
and  low.  No  enquiry  was  made,  nor  proceedings  ordered,  concerning  the  business  of  Glencoe, 
so  that  furnished  the  libellers  with  some  colours  in  aspersing  the  king,  as  if  he  must  have 
been  willing  to  sufier  it  to  be  executed,  since  he  seemed  so  unwilling  to  let  it  be  punished. 

But  when  it  was  understood  in  Scotland,  that  the  king  had  disowned  the  act  for  the  East 
India  company,  from  which  it  was  expected  that  great  riches  should  flow  into  that  kingdom, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  great  and  how  general  an  indignation  was  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom ;  the  Jacobites  saw  what  a  game  it  was  likely  to  prove  in  their  hands,  they 
played  it  with  great  skill,  and  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause,  in  a  course  of  many  years, 
and  continue  to  manage  it  to  this  day.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  made  of  the  Scotch 
act  in  both  houses  of  parliament  in  England  by  some  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  design 
m  that,  but  to  heighten  our  distractions  by  the  apprehensions  that  they  expressed.  The 
Scotch  nation  fieuicied  nothing  but  mountains  of  gold,  and  the  credit  of  the  design  rose  so 
aigh,  that  subscriptions  were  made,  and  advances  of  money  were  offered,  beyond  what  any 

• 

*  The  cauae  of  the  coin  being  so  liable  to  tnffer  by  mints  were  established  at  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  Nor- 

elipi»ng,  was  its  being  broad  and  thin,  from  being  old  and  wich,  and  York.     The  pieces  there  struck  have  the  first 

hammered.     The  fresh  issue,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  letter  of  these  names  nnder  the  bust  of  the  king.    (Essay 

called  **the  grand  recoinage  of  1(>96.'*    It  amounted  to  on  Medala,  153.  od.  1784.) 
dC6,400,000  sterling.     To  expedite  the  issue,  country 
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bclieyed  the  wealth  of  that  kingdom  could  have  furnished.  Patenon  came  to  have  such 
credit  among  them,  fhat  the  design  of  the  East  India  trade,  how  promising  soever,  was 
wholly  laid  aside ;  and  they  resolved  to  employ  all  their  wealth  in  the  settling  a  colony, 
with  a  port  and  fortifications,  in  Darien ;  which  was  long  kept  a  secret,  and  was  only  trusted 
to  a  select  number  empowered  by  this  new  company,  who  assumed  to  themselves  the  name 
of  the  African  company,  though  they  never  meddled  with  any  concern  in  that  part  of  the 
world.    The  unhappy  progress  of  this  affair  will  appear  in  its  proper  time. 

The  losses  of  the  merchants  gave  great  advantages  to  those  who  complained  of  the 
administration ;  the  conduct,  with  relation  to  our  trade,  was  represented  as  at  best  a  neglect 
of  the  nation,  and  of  its  prosperity.  Some,  with  a  more  spitefiil  malice,  said  it  was  designed 
that  we  should  suffer  in  our  trade,  that  the  Dutch  might  carry  it  from  us ;  and  how  extrava- 
gant soever  this  might  seem,  it  was  often  repeated  by  some  men  of  virulent  tempers.  And 
in  the  end,  when  all  the  errors,  with  relation  to  tlie  protection  of  our  trade,  were  set  out 
and  much  aggravated,  a  motion  was  made  to  create  by  act  of  parliament,  a  council  of  trade. 

This  was  opposed  by  those  who  looked  on  it  as  a  change  of  our  constitution,  in  a  rery 
essential  point.  The  executive  part  of  the  government  was  wholly  in  the  king ;  so  that  the 
appointing  any  council,  by  act  of  parliament,  began  a  precedent  of  their  breaking  in  upon 
the  execution  of  the  law,  in  which  it  could  not  be  easy  to  see  how  far  they  might  be  carried ; 
it  was  indeed  offered,  that  this  council  should  be  much  limited  as  to  its  powers,  yet  many 
apprehended,  that  if  the  parliament  named  the  persons,  how  low  soever  their  powers  might 
be  at  first,  they  would  be  enlarged  every  session ;  and  from  being  a  council  to  look  into 
matters  of  trade,  they  would  be  next  empowered  to  appoint  convoys  and  cruisers ;  this  in  time 
might  draw  in  the  whole  admiralty,  and  that  part  of  the  revenue  or  supply  that  was  appro- 
priated to  the  navy :  so  that  a  king  would  soon  grow  to  be  a  duke  of  Venice,  and  indeed  those 
who  set  this  on  most  asealously  did  not  deny  that  they  designed  to  graft  many  things  upon  it. 

The  king  was  so  sensible  of  the  ill  effects  this  would  have,  that  he  ordered  his  ministers 
to  oppose  it  as  much  as  possibly  they  could.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  to  the  wonder  of 
many,  declared  for  it,  as  all  that  depended  on  him  promoted  it ;  he  was  afraid  of  the  violence 
of  the  republican  party,  and  would  not  venture  on  provoking  them ;  the  ministers  were  much 
ofiended  with  him  for  taking  this  method  to  recommend  himself  at  their  cost ;  the  king 
himself  took  it  ill,  and  he  told  me,  if  he  went  on  driving  it  as  he  did,  that  he  must  break 
with  him ;  he  imputed  it  to  his  fear ;  for  the  unhappy  steps  he  had  made  in  King  James'^s 
time,  gave  his  enemies  so  many*  handles  and  colours  for  attacking  him,  that  he  would 
venture  on  nothing  that  might  provoke  them.  Here  was  a  debate  plainly  in  a  point  of 
prerogative,  how  far  the  government  should  continue  on  its  ancient  bottom  of  monarchy,  as 
to  the  executive  part,  or  how  £Eur  it  should  turn  to  a  commonwealth ;  and  yet,  by  an  odd 
reverse,  the  whigs,  who  were  now  most  employed,  argued  for  the  prerogative,  while  the 
tories  seemed  zealous  for  public  liberty :  so  powerfully  does  interest  bias  men  of  all  forms. 

This  was  going  on,  and  probably  would  have  passed  in  both  houses,  when  the  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  turned  men's  thoughts  quite  another  way :  so  that  all  angry  motions  were  let  fall, 
and  the  session  came  to  a  very  happy  conclusion,  with  -greater  advantages  to  the  king  than 
could  have  been  otherwise  expected.  We  were  all  this  winter  alarmed,  fix)m  many  different 
quarters,  with  the  insolent  discourses  of  the  Jacobites,  who  seemed  so  well  assured  of  a 
sudden  revolution,  which  was  to  be  both  quick  and  entire,  that  at  Christmas  tliey  said  it 
would  be  brought  about  within  six  weeks.  The  French  fleet,  which  we  had  so  long  shut 
up  within  Toulon,  was  now  fitting  out,  and  was  ordered  to  come  round  to  Brest ;  our  fleet, 
that  lay  at  Cadiz,  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  them,  when  they  should  pass  the  straits ; 
Russel  had  come  home,  with  many  of  the  great  ships,  and  had  left  only  a  squadron  there ; 
but  a  great  fleet  was  ordered  to  go  thither ;  it  was  ready  to  have  sailed  in  December ;  but 
was  kept  in  our  ports  by  contrary  winds  till  February :  this  was  then  thought  a  great  unhap- 
piness ;  but  we  found  afterwards,  that  our  preservation  was  chiefly  owing  to  it :  and  it  was 
so  extraordinary  a  thing  to  see  the  wind  fixed  at  south* west  during  the  whole  winter,  that 
few  could  resist  the  observing  a  signal  providence  of  God  in  it.  We  were  all  this  while  in 
great  pain  for  Book,  who  commanded  the  squadron  that  lay  at  Cadiz,  and  was  likely  to 
suffer  for  want  of  the  provimons  and  stores  which  this  fleet  was  to  carry  him,  besides  Uie 
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addition  of  s^^c^igth  this  would  bring  him,  in  case  the  Tonlon  sqnadroii  should  come  about ; 
we  were  (M1I7  appiehensiye  of  danger  from  that  squadnm,  for  we  thought  that  we  could  be 
in  none  at  home,  till  that  fleet  was  brought  about;  the  advertisements  came  from  many 
places  that  some  very  important  thing  was  ready  to  break  out :  it  b  true,  the  Jacobites  fed 
their  party  with  such  stories  every  year,  but  they  both  talked  and  wrote  now  with  more 
than  ordinary  asBurance.  The  king  had  been  so  accustomed  to  alanns  and  reports  of  this 
kind,  that  he  had  now  so  little  regard  to  them  as  scarcely  to  be  willing  to  hearken  to  those,  who 
brought  him  such  advertisements.  He  was  so  much  set  on  preparing  fag  the  next  campaign, 
that  all  other  things  were  little  considered  by  him. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  February,  one  obtain  Fisher  came  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and 
in  general  told  him  th^re  was  a  design  to  assasnnate  the  king ;  but  he  would  not,  or  could 
not  then,  name  any  of  the  persons  who  were  conoeraed  in  it :  he  never  appeared  more,  f<» 
he  had  assurances  given  him,  that  he  should  not  be  made  use  of  as  a  witness.  Few  days 
after  that,  one  Pendergrass,  an  Irish  oflGicer,  came  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  discovered  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  matter ;  he  freely  told  him  his  own  name,  but  would  not  name  any  of 
the  conspirators.  La  Bue,  a  Frenchman,  came  also  to  brigadier  Levison,  and  discovered  to 
him  all  that  he  knew;  these  two  (Pendergrass  and  La  Bue)  were  brought  to  the  king  apart,, 
not  knowing  of  one  another's  discovery ;  they  gave  an  account  of  two  plots  then  on  foot, 
the  one  for  assassinating  the  king,  and  the  other  for  invading  the  kingdom.  The  king  waa 
not  easily  brought  to  give  credit  to  this,  till  a  variety  of  circumstances,  in  which  the 
discoveries  did  agree,  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  design. 

It  has  been  already  told,  in  how  many  projects  king  James  was  engaged  for  assassinating 
the  king ;  but  all  these  had  &iled :  so  now  one  was  laid  that  gave  better  hopes,  and  looked 
more  like  a  miUtary  action  than  a  foul  murder.  Sir  Geoige  Berkeley,  a  Scotchman,  received 
a  commission  from  king  James,  to  go  and  attack  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter  quarters ; 
Chamock,  Sir  William  Perkins,  Captain  Porter,  and  La  Bue,  were  the  men  to  whose  conduct 
the  matter  was  trusted ;  the  duke  of  Berwick  came  over,  and  had  some  discourse  with 
them  about  the  method  of  executing  it.  Forty  persons  were  thought  necessary  for  the 
attempt ;  they  intended  to  watch  the  king  as  he  should  go  out  to  hunt,  or  come  back  from 
it  in  his  coach ;  some  of  them  were  to  engage  the  guards,  while  others  should  attack  the 
king,  and  either  carry  him  off  a  prisoner,  or,  in  case  of  any  resistance  kill  him.  This  soft 
manner  was  proposed,  to  draw  military  men  to  act  in  it,  as  a  warlike  exploit ;  Porter  and 
Knightly  went  and  viewed  the  grounds,  and  the  way  through  which  the  king  passed,  as  he 
went  between  Kensington  and  Itichmond  park,  where  he  used  to  hunt  commonly  on 
Saturdays :  and  they  pitched  on  two  places,  where  they  thought  they  might  well  execute 
the  design.  King  James  sent  over  some  of  his  guards  to  assist  in  it ;  he  spoke  himself  to 
one  Harris,  to  go  over  and  to  obey  such  orders  as  he  should  receive  from  Berkeley ;  he  ordered 
money  to  be  given  him,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  was  forced  to  stay  long  at  Calais,  the 
president  there  would  have  orders  to  frimish  him  *. 

When  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  laid  the  matter  so  well  here,  that  he  thought  it  could 
not  miscarry,  he  went  back  to  France,  and  met  king  James  at  St.  Denis,  who  was  come  so 
far  on  his  way  from  Paris.  He  stopped  there,  and  i^r  a  long  conference  with  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  he  sent  him  first  to  his  queen  at  St.  Gbrmains,  and  then  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  he  himself  called  for  a  notary,  and  passed  some  act ;  but  it  was  not  known  to  what 
effect.  When  that  was  done,  he  pursued  lus  journey  to  Calais  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  that  were  drawn  out  of  the  garrisons  which  lay  near  that 
frontier.  These  being  full  in  that  season,  an  army  was  in  a  very  few  days  brought  together, 
without  any  previous  waming  or  noise.  There  came  every  vrinter  a  coasting  fleet  from  all 
the  sea-ports  of  France  to  Dunkirk,  with  all  the  provi»ons  for  a  campaign ;  and  it  was  given 
out  that  the  French  intended  an  early  one  this  year.  So  that  this  coasting  fleet  vras  ordered 
to  be  there  by  the  end  of  January ;  thus  here  were  transport-ships,  as  well  as  an  army, 
brought  together  in  a  very  silent  manner ;  there  was  also  a  small  fleet  of  cruizers,  and  some 
men  of  war  ready  to  convoy  them  over;  many  regiments  were  embarked,  and  king  James 
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was  waiting  at  Calais  for  some  tidings  of  that  on  which  he  chiefly  depended ;  for  upon  the 
first  notice  of  the  success  of  the  assassination,  he  was  resolved  to  hare  set  sail :  so  near  was 
the  matter  brought  to  a  crisis,  when  it  broke  out  by  the  discovery  made  by  the  persons  above 
named.  La  Rae  told  all  particulars  with  the  greatest  frankness,  and  named  all  the  persons 
that  they  had  intended  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it ;  for  several  lists  were  among  them,  and 
those  who  concerted  the  matter  had  those  lists  given  them,  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
every  man  named  in  those  lists  was  engaged ;  since  they  were  persons  on  whom  they 
depended,  as  knowing  their  inclinations,  and  believing  that  they  woidd  readily  enter  into  the 
project,  though  it  had  not  been  at  that  time  proposed  to  many  of  them,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards.  The  design  was  laid  to  strike  the  blow  on  the  loth  of  February,  in  a  lane  that 
turns  down  from  Turnliam  Green  to  Brentford ;  and  the  conspirators  were  to  be  scattered 
about  the  green,  in  taverns  and  alehouses,  and  to  be  brought  together  upon  a  signal  given. 
They  were  cast  into  several  parties,  and  an  aid-de<K»mp  was  assigned  to  evexy  one  of  them, 
both  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  give  the  whole  the  air  of  a  military  action :  Pendergrass 
owned  very  freely  to  fiie  king,  that  he  was  engaged  in  interest  against  him,  as  he  was  of  a 
religion  contrary  to  his.  He  said  he  would  have  no  reward  for  his  discovery ;  but  he  hated 
a  base  action ;  and  the  point  of  honour  was  the  only  motive  that  prevailed  on  him :  he 
owned  that  he  was  desired  to  assist  in  seizing  on  him,  and  he  named  the  person  that  was 
fixed  on  to  shoot  him ;  he  abhorred  the  whole  thing,  and  immediately  came  to  reveal  it.  His 
story  did  in  all  particulars  agree  with  La  Rue's ;  for  some  time  he  stood  on  it,  as  a  point  of 
honour,  to  name  no  person ;  but  upon  assurance  given  him  that  he  should  not  be  brought  as  a 
witness  against  them,  he  named  all  he  knew.  The  king  ordered  the  coaches  and  guards  to 
be  made  ready  next  morning,  being  the  15th  of  February,  and  a  Saturday,  his  usual  day  of 
hunting ;  but  some  accident  was  pretended  to  cover  his  not  going  abroad  that  day.  The 
conspirators  continued  to  meet  together,  not  doubting  but  that  they  should  have  occasion  to 
execute  their  design  the  next  Saturday :  they  had  some  always  about  Kensington,  who  came 
and  went  continually,  and  brought  them  an  account  of  every  thing  that  passed  there.  On 
Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  they  put  themselves  in  a  readiness,  and  were  going  out  to 
take  the  posts  assigned  them ;  but  were  surprised,  when  they  had  notice  that  the  king'^s 
hunting  was  put  off  a  second  time ;  they  apprehended  they  might  be  discovered,  yet  as  none 
were  seized,  ^ey  soon  quieted  themselves. 

Next  night,  a  great  many  of  them  were  taken  in  their  beds ;  and  the  day  following 
the  whole  discovery  was  laid  before  the  privy  council.  At  the  same  time,  advices  were  sent 
to  the  king  from  Flanders,  that  the  French  army  was  marching  to  Dunkirk,  on  design  to 
invade  England.  And  now,  by  a  very  happy  providence,  though  hitherto  a  very  unaccept- 
able one,  we  had  a  great  fleet  at  Spithead  ready  to  sail ;  and  we  had  another  fleet,  designed 
for  the  summer'^s  service  in  our  own  seas,  quite  ready,  though  not  yet  manned.  Many  brave 
seamen,  seeing  the  nation  was  in  such  visible  danger,  came  out  of  their  lurking  holes,  in 
which  they  were  hiding  themselves  from  the  press,  and  offered  their  service ;  and  all  people 
showed  so  much  zeal,  that  in  three  days  Russel,  who  was  sent  to  command,  stood  over  to 
the  coast  of  France  with  a  fleet  of  above  fifty  men  of  war.  The  French  were  amazed  at 
this ;  and  upon  it  their  ships  drew  so  near  their  coasts,  that  he  durst  not  follow  them  in 
such  shallow  water,  but  was  contented  with  breaking  their  design,  and  driving  them  into 
their  harbours.  King  James  stayed  for  some  weeks  there ;  but,  as  the  French  said,  his 
malignant  star  still  blasted  every  project  that  was  formed  for  his  service. 

The  court  of  France  was  much  out  of  countenance  with  this  disappointment ;  for  that 
king  had  ordered  his  design  of  invading  England  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  courts  in 
which  he  had  ministers :  and  they  spoke  of  it  with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  as  gave  violent 
presumptions  that  the  king  of  Fiance  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  king'*s  person,  and 
depended  upon  it;  for  indeed,  without  that,  the  design  was  impracticable,  considering 
how  great  a  fleet  we  had  at  Spithead.  Nor  could  any  men  of  common  sense  have  entertained 
a  thought  of  it,  but  with  a  view  of  the  confusion  into  which  the  intended  assassination  must 
have  (»st  us.  They  went  on  in  England  seizing  the  conspirators ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  out,  for  apprehending  those  that  absconded,  with  a  promise  of  a  thousand  pounds 
reward  to  such  as  should  seize  on  any  of  them,  and  the  offer  of  a  pardon  to  every  conspirator 
that  should  seize  on  any  of  the  rest.    This  set  all  people  at  work,  and  in  a  few  weelu  most 
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of  them  were  apprehended ;  only  Berkeley  was  not  found,  who  had  brought  the  commiarioa 
from  king  James,  though  great  search  was  made  for  him.  For,  though  the  reality  of  such  a 
commission  was  fully  proved  afterwards,  in  the  trials  of  the  conspirators,  by  the  evidenou 
of  those  who  had  seen  and  read  it  all  written  in  king  James's  own  hand  (such  a  paper 
being  too  important  to  be  trusted  to  any  to  copy),  yet  much  pains  was  taken  to  have  found 
the  Tery  person  who  was  entrusted  with  it :  the  conunission  itself  would  have  been  a  valuable 
piece,  and  such  an  original  as  was  not  to  be  found  any  where. 

The  military  men  would  not  engage  on  other  terms :  they  thought,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
they  were  bound  to  obey  all  orders  that  run  in  a  military  style,  and  no  other ;  and  so  they 
imagined  that  their  part  in  it  was  as  innocent  as  the  going  on  any  desperate  design  during 
a  campaign.  Many  of  them  repined  at  the  service,  and  wished  that  it  had  not  been  put  on 
them ;  but,  being  commanded,  they  fancied  that  they  were  liable  to  no  blame  nor  infamy, 
but  ought  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Among  those  who  were  taken.  Porter  and  Pendergrass  were  brought  in.  Porter  had  been 
a  vicious  man,  engaged  in  many  ill  things ;  and  was  very  forward  and  furious  in  all  their 
consultations.  The  lord  Cutts,  who,  as  captain  of  the  guards,  was  present  when  the  king 
examined  Pendergrass,  but  did  not  know  his  name,  when  he  saw  him  brought  in  pressed 
him  to  own  himself  and  the  service  that  he  had  already  done ;  but  he  claimed  the  promise 
of  not  being  forced  to  be  a  witness,  and  would  say  nothing.  Porter  was  a  man  of  pleasure, 
who  loved  not  the  hardships  of  a  prison,  and  much  less  the  solemnities  of  an  execution ; 
80  he  confessed  all :  and  then  Pendergrass,  who  had  his  dependence  on  him,  freely  confessed 
likewise.  He  said,  Porter  was  the  man  who  had  trusted  him ;  he  could  not  be  an  instru- 
ment  to  destroy  him ;  yet  he  lay  under  no  obligations  to  any  others  among  them.  Porter 
had  been  in  the  management  of  the  whole  matter ;  so  he  gave  a  very  copious  account  of  it 
all,  from  the  first  beginning.  And  now  it  appeared,  that  Pendergrass  had  been  but  a  very 
few  days  among  them,  and  had  seen  very  few  of  them ;  and  that  he  came  and  discovered  the 
conspiracy  the  next  day  after  it  was  opened  to  him. 

When  by  these  examinations  the  matter  was  clear  and  undeniable,  the  king  communicated 
it  in  a  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament.     They  immediately  made  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation, with  assurances  of  adhering  to  him  against  all  his  enemies,  and  in  particular  against 
king  James;  and  after  that,  motions  were  made  in  both  houses  for  an  association,  wherein  they 
should  own  him  as  their  rightful  and  lawful  king,  and  promise  faithfully  to  adhere  to  him  against 
king  James,  and  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales ;  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
act  of  succession,  and  to  revenge  his  death  on  all  who  should  be  concerned  in  it.     This  was 
much  opposed  in  both  houses,  chiefly  by  Seymour  and  Finch  in  the  house  of  conmions,  and 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  in  the  house  of  lords.     They  went  chiefly  upon  this,  that  ^'  rightful 
and  lawful"  were  words  that  had  been  laid  aside  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign ;  that  they 
imported  one  that  was  king  by  descent,  and  so  could  not  belong  to  the  present  king.     They 
said  the  crown  and  the  prerogative  of  it  were  vested  in  him,  and  therefore  tliey  would  obey 
him,  and  be  faithful  to  him,  though  they  could  not  acknowledge  him  their  rightful  and 
lawful  king.     Ghreat  exceptions  were  also  taken  to  the  word  ''  revenge,"  as  not  of  an  evan- 
gelical sound ;  but  that  word  was  so  explained,  that  these  were  soon  cleared :  revenge  ^vas 
to  be  meant  in  a  legal  sense,  either  in  the  prosecution  of  justice  at  home,  or  of  war  abroad ; 
and  the  same  word  had  been  used  in  that  association,  into  which  the  nation  entered,  when 
it  was  apprehended  that  queen  £lizabeth'*s  life  was  in  danger  by  the  practices  of  the  queen 
of  Scots.     After  a  warm  debate,  it  was  carried  in  both  houses,  that  an  association  should  be 
laid  on  the  table,  and  that  it  might  be  signed  by  all  such  as  were  willing  of  their  own  accord 
to  sign  it ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  the  words  ^^  right^l  and  lawful  king,^ 
the  lords  put  these  words,  -'^  That  king  William  hath  the  right  by  law  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms ;  and  that  neither  king  James,  nor  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  nor  any  other 
person,  has  any  right  whatsoever  to  the  same."    This  was  done  to  satisfy  those,  who  said 
they  could  not  come  up  to  the  words  '^  rightful  and  lawful  :^^  and  the  eari  of  Rochester 
offering  these  words,  they  were  thought  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  association,  and  so  were 
agreed  to.    This  was  signed  by  both  houses,  excepting  only  fourscore  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  fifteen  in  the  house  of  lords.    The  association  was  carried  from  the  houses  of 
parliaoncnt  over  all  England,  and  was  signed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  a  very  few  only  excepted  ; 
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Tlie  bishops  also  drew  %  fonn  for  the  deigy,  according  to  that  signed  by  the  house  oC  lords, 
with  some  small  variation,  which  was  so  nniYersally  signed,  that  not  above  an  hundred  all 
England  over  refused  it. 

Qwm  after  this,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  declaring  all  men 
incapable  of  public  trust,  or  to  serve  in  parliament,  who  did  not  sign  the  association,  l^his 
passed  with  no  considerable  opposition  ;  for  those  who  had  signed  it  of  their  own  accord,  were 
not  unwilling  to  have  it  made  general ;  and  such  as  had  refused  it  when  it  was  voluntary, 
were  resolved  to  sign  it  as  soon  as  the  law  should  be  made  for  it.  And  at  the  same  time, 
an  order  passed  in  council,  for  reviewing  all  the  commissions  in  England,  and  for  turning  out 
of  them  all  those  who  had  not  signed  the  association,  while  it  was  voluntary ;  since  this 
seemed  to  be  such  a  declaration  of  their  principles  and  affections,  that  it  was  not  thought 
reasonable  that  such  persons  should  be  any  longer  either  justices  of  peace,  or  deputy 
lieutenants. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion.  They  created  one  fund, 
upon  which  two  miUions  and  a  half  were  to  be  raised,  which  the  best  judges  did  apprehend 
was  neither  just  nor  prudent.  A  new  bank  was  proposed,  called  the  Land  Bank,  because 
the  securities  were  to  be  upon  land :  this  was  the  main  difference  between  it  and  the  Bank 
of  England ;  and  by  reason  of  this,  it  was  pretended,  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  a  clause  in 
the  act  for  that  bank,  that  no  other  bank  riiould  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  it.  There  was  a 
set  of  undertakers,  who  engaged  that  it  should  prove  eflfectuid,  for  the  money  for  which  it 
was  given.  This  was  chiefly  managed  by  Foley,  Harley,  and  the  tories :  it  was  much 
laboured  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland ;  and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  it,  or 
rather  to  desire  it,  though  he  was  then  told  by  many,  of  what  ill  consequence  it  would  prove 
to  his  affiiirs.  The  earl  of  Sunderland's  excuse  for  himself,  when  the  error  appeared  after- 
wards but  too  evidently,  was,  that  he  thought  it  would  engage  the  tories  in  interest  to 
support  the  government*. 

After  most  of  the  conspirators  were  taken,  and  all  examinations  were  over,  some  of  them 
were  brought  to  their  trials.  Chamock,  King,  and  Keys,  were  begun  with :  the  design  was 
fully  proved  against  them.  Chamock  showed  great  presence  of  mind,  with  temper,  and 
good  judgment,  and  made  as  good  a  defence  as  the  matter  could  bear ;  but  the  proof  was  so 
ftill,  that  they  were  all  found  guilty.  Endeavours  were  used  to  persuade  Chamock  to  con- 
fess all  he  knew,  for  he  had  been  in  all  their  plots  from  the  beginning.  His  brother  was 
employed  to  deal  with  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  once  in  suspense ;  but  the  next  time  that 
his  brother  came  to  him,  he  told  him,  he  could  not  save  his  own  life  without  doing  that 
which  would  take  away  the  lives  of  so  many,  that  he  did  not  think  his  own  life  worth  it. 
This  showed  a  greatness  of  mind  that  had  been  very  valuable,  if  it  had  been  better  directed. 
Thus  this  matter  was  understood  at  the  time ;  but  many  years  after  this,  the  lord  Somers 
gave  me  a  different  account  of  it.  Chamock,  as  he  told  me,  sent  an  offer  to  the  king,  of  a 
full  discovery  of  all  their  consultations  and  designs ;  and  desired  no  pardon,  but  only  that  he 
might  live  in  some  easy  prison ;  and  if  he  was  found  to  prevaricate,  in  any  part  of  his  disco- 
very, he  would  look  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  But  the  king  apprehended,  that  so 
many  persons  would  be  found  concemed,  and  thereby  be  rendered  desperate,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  have  such  a  scene  opened,  and  would  not  accept  of  this  offer.  At  his  death, 
Chamock  delivered  a  paper,  in  which  he  confesaed  ho  was  engaged  in  a  design  to  attack  the 
prinee  of  Orange's  guards :  but  he  thought  himself  bound  to  clear  king  James  from  having 
given  any  commission  to  assassinate  him.  King^s  paper,  who  suffered  with  him,  was  to  the 
same  purpose ;  and  they  both  took  pains  to  clear  all  those  of  their  religion  from  any  acces 
sion  to  it.  King  expressed  a  bense  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  undertaking,  but  Chamock 
seemed  fully  satisfied  with  the  lawfulness  of  it.  Keys  was  a  poor  ignorant  trampeter,  who 
had  his  dependence  on  Porter,  and  now  suffered  chiefly  upon  his  evidence,  for  which  he  was 
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Hagh  Chamberlain,  and  waa  patronised  by  the  tories,  or  of  lending  a  certain  sum  annually  on  landed  securities, 

leaded  interest,  because  thej  thonghl  it  wmild  embarrass  It  was  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  when  the 

the  whigSy  and  their  monied  supporters,  the  bank  of  day  of  payment  came,  the  projectors  tailed  to  fulfil  ibm 

England,  &c.     The    new    bank    proposed   to  advance  engagements,  and  the  scheme  proved  entirely  aborthre.>— 

2|000,000/.  for  the  ier?iee  of  goTemmeot,  fnr  which  seven  Shrewsbury  Correspondence. 
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mnch  reflected  on.  It  was  said  that  servants  had  often  been  witnesses  against  their  masters, 
but  that  a  master's  witnessing  against  his  servant  was  somewhat  new  and  extraordinary. 

The  way  that  Charnock  and  King  took  to  vindicate  king  James  did  rather  faisten  the  im- 
putation more  upon  him :  they  did  not  deny  that  he  had  sent  over  a  commission  to  attack 
the  prince  of  Orange,  which,  as  Porter  deposed,  Charnock  told  him  he  had  seen.  If  this 
had  been  denied  by  a  dying  man  his  last  words  would  have  been  of  some  weight ;  but  in- 
stead of  denying  that  which  was  sworn,  he  only  denied  that  king  James  had  given  a 
commission  for  assassination ;  and  it  seems  great  weight  was  laid  on  this  word,  for  all  the 
conspirators  agreed  in  it,  and  denied  that  king  James  had  given  a  commission  to  assassinate 
the  prince  of  Orange.  This  was  an  odious  word,  and  perhaps  no  person  was  ever  so  wicked 
as  to  order  such  a  thing  in  so  crude  a  manner ;  but  the  sending  a  commission  to  attack  the 
king's  person  was  the  same  thing  upon  the  matter,  and  was  all  that  the  witnesses  had  de- 
posed ;  therefore  their  not  denying  this,  in  the  terms  in  which  the  witnesses  swore  it,  did 
plainly  imply  a  confession  that  it  was  true.  But  some  who  had  a  mind  to  deceive  them- 
selves or  others,  laid  hold  on  this  and  made  great  use  of  it,  that  dying  men  had  acquitted 
king  James  of  the  assassination.  Such  slight  colours  will  serve,  when  people  are  engaged 
beforehand  to  believe  as  their  affections  lead  them. 

Sir  John  Friend  and  sir  William  Perkins  were  tried  next.  The  first  of  these  had  risen 
from  mean  beginnings  to  great  credit  and  much  wealth :  he  vras  employed  by  king  James, 
and  had  all  this  while  stuck  firm  to  his  interests :  his  purse  was  more  considered  than  his 
head,  and  was  open  on  all  occasions,  as  the  party  applied  to  him.  While  Parker  was  for- 
merly in  the  Tower,  upon  information  of  an  assassination  of  the  king  designed  by  him,  he 
furnished  the  money  that  corrupted  his  keepers,  and  helped  him  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
the  Tower :  he  knew  of  the  assassination,  though  he  was  not  to  be  an  actor  in  it ;  but  he 
had  a  commission  for  raising  a  regiment  for  king  James,  and  he  had  entertained  and  paid  the 
officers  who  were  to  serve  under  him :  he  had  also  joined  with  those  who  had  sent  over 
Charnock,  in  May  1695,  with  the  message  to  king  James  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
former  year ;  it  appearing  now,  that  they  had  then  desired  an  invasion  with  eight  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  and  had  promised  to  join  these  vnth  two  thousand  horse  upon 
their  landing.  In  this  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  the  lord  Montgomery,  son  to  the  marquis  of 
Powys,  and  sir  John  Fenwick,  were  also  concerned.  Upon  all  this  evidence  Friend  was 
condemned,  and  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  vtras  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Perkins  was  a 
gentleman  of  estate,  who  had  gone  violently  into  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  court  in 
king  Charles's  time :  he  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  and  took  all  oaths  to  the 
government  rather  than  lose  his  place.  He  did  not  only  consent  to  the  dedgn  of  assassina- 
tion, but  undertook  to  bring  fire  men  who  should  assist  in  it,  and  he  had  brought  up  horses 
for  that  service  from  the  country,  but  had  not  named  the  persons,  so  this  lay  yet  in  his  own 
breast.  He  himself  was  not  to  have  acted  in  it,  for  he  likewise  had  a  commission  for 
a  regiment ;  and  therefore  was  to  reserve  himself  for  that  service :  he  had  also  provided 
a  stock  of  arms  which  were  hid  under  ground,  and  were  now  discoyered :  upon  this  evidence 
he  was  condemned.  Great  endeavours  were  used  both  with  Friend  and  him  to  confess  all 
they  knew.  Friend  was  more  sullen,  as  he  knew  less ;  for  he  was  only  applied  to  and 
trusted,  when  they  needed  his  money.  •  Perkins  fluctuated  more ;  he  confessed  the  whole 
thing  for  which  he  was  condemned,  but  would  not  name  the  five  persons  whom  he  was  to 
have  sent  in  to  assist  in  the  assassination.  He  said  he  had  engaged  them  in  it,  so  he 
could  not  think  of  saving  his  own  life  by  destroying  theirs.  He  confessed  he  had  seen  king 
James's  conomiasion ;  the  words  differed  a  little  from  tliose  which  Porter  had  told,  but 
Porter  did  not  swear  that  he  saw  it  himself^  he  only  related  what  Charnock  had 
told  him  concerning  it,  yet  Perkins  said  they  were  to  the  same  effect:  he  believed  it 
was  all  written  with  king  James's  own  hand ;  he  had  seen  his  writing  often,  and  was  confi- 
dent it  was  written  by  him :  he  owned  that  he  had  raised  and  maintained  a  regiment,  but 
he  thought  he  could  not  swear  against  his  officers,  since  he  himself  had  drawn  them  into  the 
service ;  and  he  affirmed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  other  regiments.  He  sent  for  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  he  repeated  all  these  particulars,  as  the  bishop  himself  told  me :  he 
seemed  much  troubled  with  a  sense  of  his  former  life,  which  had  been  very  irregular.    The 
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boose  of  commons  sent  some  to  examine  him,  bni  he  gave  them  so  little  satis&otion  that 
they  left  him  to  the  conrae  of  the  law.  His  tenderness  in  not  accusing  those  whom  he  had 
diavm  in,  was  so  generous,  that  this  alone  serred  to  create  some  regard  for  a  man  who  had 
been  long  under  a  very  bad  character.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  Friend  and  he  were  eze- 
eated  together. 

A  very  unusual  instance  of  the  boldness  of  the  Jacobites  appeared  upon  that  occasion : 
these  two  had  not  changed  their  religion,  but  still  called  themselTes  protestants;  so  three 
of  the  nonjuring  clergymen  waited  on  them  to  Tyburn,  two  of  them  had  been  often  with 
Friend,  and  one  of  them  with  Perkins :  and  all  the  three  at  the  place  of  execution  joined  to 
give  them  public  absolution,  with  an  imposition  of  hands,  in  the  view  of  all  the  people ;  a 
strain  of  impudence  that  was  as  new  as  it  was  wicked,  flince  these  persons  died  owning  the 
ill  designs  they  had  been  engaged  in,  and  expressing  no  sort  of  repentance  for  them.  So 
these  clergymen,  in  this  solemn  absolution,  made  an  open  declaration  of  their  allowing  and 
justifying  these  persons  in  all  they  had  been  concerned  in :  two  of  these  were  taken,  and 
oonsured  for  this  in  the  king^s  bench,  the  third  made  his  escape* 

Three  other  conspiratorB,  Rookwood,  Lowick,  and  Cranbom,  were  tried  next.  By  this 
time  the  new  act  for  triak  in  such  cases  began  to  take  place,  so  these  held  long,  for  their 
counsel  stuck  upon  erery  thing :  but  the  evidence  was  now  more  copious,  for  three  other 
witnesses  came  in,  the  government  being  so  gentle  as  to  pardon  even  the  conspirators  who 
confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  willing  to  be  witnesses  against  others.  The  first  two  were  papists, 
they  expressed  their  dislike  of  the  design,  but  insisted  on  this,  that  as  militaiy  men  they  were 
bound  to  obey  all  militaiy  orders ;  and  they  thought  that  the  king,  who  knew  the  laws  of  war, 
ought  to  have  a  regard  to  this,  and  to  forgive  them.  Cranbom  called  himself  a  protestant,  but 
was  more  sullen  than  the  other  two ;  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  and  perverseness  had  the  Jacobites 
wrought  up  their  party.  Knightly  was  tried  next :  he  confessed  all,  and  upon  that,  though 
he  was  condemned,  he  had  a  reprieve  and  was  afterwards  pardoned.  These  were  all  tibe 
trials  and  executions  that  evea  ibis  black  conspiracy  drew  from  the  government ;  for  the  king^s 
inclinations  were  so  merciful,  that  he  seemed  uneasy  even  under  these  acts  of  necessary  justice. 

Cook  was  brought  next  upon  his  trial  on  account  of  the  intended  invanon,  for  he  was 
not  charged  with  the  assassination  :  his  trial  was  considered  as  introductory  to  the  earl  of 
Aylesbury's,  for  the  evidence  was  the  same  as  to  both.  Porter  and  Qoodman  were  two  wit* 
nesses  against  him :  they  had  been  with  him  at  a  meeting,  in  a  tavern  in  Leadenhall-street. 
where  Chamock  received  instructions  to  go  to  France  witii  the  message  formeriy  mentioned. 
All  that  was  brought  against  this  was,  that  the  master  of  the  tavern  and  two  of  his  servants 
swore,  that  they  remembered  well  when  that  company  was  at  the  tavern,  for  they  were 
often  coming  into  the  room  where  they  sat,  both  at  <&nner  time  and  afker  it,  and  that  they 
saw  not  Goodman  there ;  nay,  they  were  positive  that  he  was  not  there.  On  the  other  hand. 
Porter  deposed  that  Ooodman  was  not  with  them  at  dinner,  but  that  he  came  to  that  house 
after  dinner,  and  sent  him  in  a  note,  upon  which  he,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  went 
out  and  brought  him  in ;  and  then  it  was  certain  that  the  servants  of  the  house  were  not  in 
that  constant  attendance,  nor  could  they  be  believed  in  a  negative  against  positive  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Their  credit  was  not  such  but  that  it  might  be  well  supposed,  that,  for 
the  interest  of  their  house,  they  might  be  induced  to  make  stretches.  The  evidence  was  be- 
lieved, and  Cook  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned :  he  obtained  many  short  reprieves  upon 
assurances  that  he  would  tell  all  he  knew ;  but  it  was  visible  he  did  not  deal  sincerely ;  his 
punishment  ended  in  banishment.  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  taken  not  long  after,  going  over 
to  France,  and  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  his  trial,  upon  which  he  seemed  willing  to  discover 
all  he  knew ;  and  in  this  he  went  off  and  on,  for  he  had  no  mind  to  die,  and  hoped  to  save 
himself  by  some  practice  or  other.  Several  days  were  set  for  his  trial,  and  he  procured  new 
delays  by  making  some  new  discoveries.  At  last,  when  he  saw  that  slight  and  general  ones 
would  not  servo  his  turn,  he  sent  for  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  wrote  a  paper  as  a 
liscovery,  which  he  gave  him  to  be  sent  to  the  king ;  and  that  duke  aifirming  to  the  lords 
justices  that  it  was  not  fit  that  paper  should  be  seen  by  any  before  the  king  saw  it,  the 
matter  was  suffered  to  rest  for  this  time  *. 

*  The  ohief  of  diMe  proMcutkmf  m  in  tbe  *  State  Trials.** 
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The  Bommer  went  over,  both  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine,  without  anj  action.  All 
the  funds  given  for  this  year  s  service  proved  defective,  bnt  that  of  the  Land  bank  failed  totally, 
and  the  credit  of  the  bank  of  England  was  mnch  shaken.  About  five  millions  of  dipt 
money  was  brought  into  the  exchequer ;  and  the  loss  that  the  nation  sufiered  by  the  recoin- 
ing  of  the  money,  amounted  to  two  millions  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
coinage  was  carried  on  with  all  possible  haste ;  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  coined 
every  week ;  yet  still  this  was  slow,  and  the  now  money  was  generally  kept  up,  so  that 
for  several  months  little  of  it  appeared.  This  stop  in  the  free  circulation  of  money  put 
the  nation  into  great  disorder.  Those  who,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  were  to  have 
the  first  pa3rments  in  miUed  money,  for  the  loans  they  had  made,  kept  their  specie  up,  and 
would  not  let  it  go  but  at  an  unreasonable  advantage.  The  king  had  no  money  to  pay  bis 
army,  so  they  were  in  great  distress,  which  they  bore  with  wonderful  patience.  By  this 
means  the  king  could  undertake  nothing,  and  was  forced  to  lie  on  the  defensive ;  nor  were 
the  French  strong  enough  to  make  an  impression  in  any  place.  The  king  had  a  mighty 
army,  and  was  much  superior  to  the  enemy,  yet  he  could  do  nothing ;  and  it  passed  for  a 
happy  campaign  because  the  French  were  not  able  to  take  any  advantage  firom  those  ill 
accidents  that  our  want  of  specie  brought  us  under,  which  indeed  were  such,  that  nothing 
but  the  sense  all  had  of  the  late  conspiracy,  kept  us  quiet  and  free  from  tumults.  It  now 
appeared  what  a  strange  error  the  king  was  led  into,  when  he  accepted  of  so  great  a  sum  to 
be  raised  by  a  Land  bank.  It  was  scarcely  honourable,  and  not  very  safe  at  any  time ;  but  it 
might  have  proved  fatal  at  a  time  in  which  money  was  likely  to  be  much  wanted,  which 
want  would  have  been  less  felt  if  paper  credit  had  been  kept  up :  but  one  bank  working 
against  another,  and  the  goldsmiths  against  both,  put  us  to  great  straits ;  yet  the  bank  sup- 
plied the  king  in  this  extremity,  and  thereby  convinced  him  that  they  were  his  friends  in 
affection  as  well  as  interest  *. 

The  secret  practices  in  Italy  were  now  ready  to  break  out.  The  pope  and  the  Venetians 
had  a  mind  to  send  the  Germans  out  of  Italy,  and  to  take  the  duke  of  Savoy  out  of  the 
necessity  of  depending  on  those  they  called  heretics.  The  management  in  the  business  of 
Oasal  looked  so  dark,  that  the  lord  Chilway,  who  was  the  king's  general  and  envoy  there, 
did  apprehend  there  was  something  mysterious  under  it.  One  step  more  remained,  to  settle 
the  peace  there ;  for  the  duke  of  Savoy  would  not  own  that  he  was  in  any  negotiation,  tiU 
he  should  have  received  the  advances  of  money  that  were  promised  him  from  England  and 
Holland,  for  he  was  much  set  on  the  heaping  of  treasure,  even  during  the  war,  to  which  end 
he  had  debased  his  coin  so,  that  it  was  not  above  a  sixth  part  in  intrinsic  value  of  what  it 
passed  for.  He  was  always  beset  with  his  priests,  who  were  perpetually  complaining  of 
the  process  that  heresy  was  like  to  make  in  his  dominions.  He  had  indeed  granted  a  very 
full  edict  in  favour  of  the  Yaudois,  restoring  thmr  former  liberties  and  privileges  to  them, 
which  the  lord  Galway  took  care  to  have  put  in  the  most  emphatical  words,  and  passed 
with  all  the  formalities  of  law,  to  make  it  as  effectual  as  laws  and  promises  can  be ;  yet 
every  step  that  was  made  in  that  afiair  went  against  the  grain,  and  was  extorted  from  bin 
by  the  intercession  of  the  king  and  the  States,  and  by  the  lord  Galway's  zeal. 

■ 

*  The  following  contemponry  tong  waa  published  in  To  show  that  oar  merciful  senate  don't  fiiil 

**  Poems  on  Affairs  of  Stale,**  vol  ii — ed.  1708.  To  begin  at  the  head,  and  tax  down  to  the  taiL 

1.  ^^V^J  through  the  note  by  rabjectlng  foea. 
Good  people,  what  will  yon  of  all  be  bereft  ?  Yet  for  aU  our  expenBea  get  nothiqg  bat  blowa ; 
Will  you  never  learn  wit  while  a  penny  i«  left  ?  ^*  ^<>™«  ^«  »«  cheated,  abroad  we're  defeated, 

You  are  all,  like  the  dog  in  the  feble,  bctiay'd  ^"*  the  etad  on't,  the  end  on*t,  the  Lord  above  know*. 

To  let  go  the  tubetance  and  snatch  at  the  thade ;  3. 

Yonr  apedont  pretences,  vid  foreign  expcnaea,  We  parted  with  off  our  old  manef^  to  ihew 

We  war  with  religion,  atid  waate  all  our  ehmk.  We  fooliahly  hoped  for  a  plenty  of  new ; 

*  Tie  nipt  and  */u  eHpt^  *ti8  lent  and  Uie  epent^  But  might  have  remembei^d,  when  we  came  to  the  puah. 

Till  'Us  gone,  till  'tis  gone  to  the  devil  I  think.  That «  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bosh. 

2.  W®  '><>^»  ^^^  P®*'  '"»•«'•»«,  tre  kept  nnJer  httehet, 
We  pay  for  our  new-born,  we  pay  for  oar  dead,  A*  i**^  «d  »*  manger,  like  bcMts  in  the  aik, 

We  pay  if  we're  single,  we  pay  if  we're  wed;  SinceonrbargeescsandknightomakeuspayforonrK^*/**, 

Why  should  wo,  why  should  we  be  kept  in  the  dark  I 


Alluding  to  the  window  lax. 
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In  oonolnnon,  the  Fiench  were  grown  00  wearj  of  that  war,  and  fonnd  the  charge  of  it 
80  heayj,  that  they  offered  not  only  to  restore  all  that  had  heen  taken,  but  to  demolidi 
Pignerol,and  to  pay  the  duke  some  millions  of  crowns;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  should  mariy  his  daughter.  To  this  he  consented ;  but  to  cover  this  defection 
tern  hjs  allies,  it  was  further  agreed  that  Catinat  should  draw  his  army  together  before  the 
duke  could  bring  his  to  make  head  against  him ;  and  that  he  should  be  ordered  to  attempt 
the  bombardment  of  Turin,  that  so  the  duke  might  seem  to  be  forced  by  the  extremity  of 
his  afBurs  to  take  such  conditions  as  were  offered  him.  He  had  a  mind  to  have  cast 
the  blame  on  his  allies,  but  they  had  assisted  him  more  effectually  at  this  time  than  on 
other  occasions.  A  truce  was  fint  made,  and  that,  after  a  few  months,  was  turned  into 
an  entire  peace;  one  article  whereof  was,  that  the  Milanese  should  have  a  neutrality 
granted  them  in  case  the  Qerman  forces  were  sent  out  of  Italy.  All  the  Italian  princes 
and  states  concurred  in  this,  to  get  rid  of  the  Ckrmans  as  soon  as  was  possible ;  so  the  duke 
of  Savoy  promised  to  join  witii  the  French  to  drive  them  out.  Valence  was  the  first 
plaee  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  attacked ;  there  was  a  good  garrison  in  it,  and  it  was  better 
provided  than  the  places  of  the  Spaniards  generaUy  were.  It  was  not  much  pressed, 
and  the  siege  held  some  weeks,  many  dying  in  it.  At  last  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  accepted  of  the  neutrality,  and  engaged  to  draw  the  Oermans  out  of  these  parts 
upon  an  advanee  of  money,  which  the  princes  of  Italy  were  glad  to  pay  to  be  delivered 
of  such  troublesome  guests. 

Thus  ended  the  war  in  Piedmont,  after  it  had  lasted  six  years.  Pignerol  was  demo- 
lished ;  but  the  French,  by  the  treaty,  might  build  another  fort  at  Fenestrella,  which  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  hills ;  and  so  it  will  not  be  so  important  as  Pignerol  was,  though  it 
may  prove  an  uneasy  neighbour  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  His  daughter  was  received  in 
France  as  duchess  of  Burgundy,  though  not  yet  of  the  age  of  consent,  for  she  was  but 
ten  jeBis  old. 

Nothing  of  consequence  passed  in  Catalonia :  the  French  went  no  further  than  CKronne, 
and  the  Spaniards  gave  them  no  disturbance.  Both  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  were  at 
this  time  so  ill,  that,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  it  was  suspected  they  were  both  poi- 
soned. The  king  of  Spain  relapsed  often,  and  at  last  remained  in  that  low  state  of  health, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  alwa3rs  rather  dying  than  living.  The  court  of  France  were  glad 
of  his  recovery ;  for  they  were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  undertake  such  a  war  as  the  dan- 
phin's  pretensions  must  have  engaged  them  in. 

In  Hungary  the  Turks  advanced  again  towards  Transylvania,  where  the  duke  of  Saxony 
commanded  the  imperial  army.  The  Turks  did  attack  them,  and  they  defended  themselves 
so  well,  that  though  they  were  beat,  yet  it  cost  the  Turks  so  dear,  that  the  grand  seignior 
could  undertake  nothing  afterwards.  The  imperialists  lost  about  five  thousand  men ;  but 
the  Turks  lost  above  twice  that  number,  and  the  grand  seignior  went  back  with  an  empty 
triumph  as  he  did  the  former  year.  But  another  action  happened,  in  a  very  remote  place, 
which  may  come  to  be  of  a  very  great  consequence  to  him.  The  Muscovites,  after  they 
had  been  for  some  years  under  the  divided  monarchy  of  two  brothers,  or  rather  of  a  sis- 
ter, who  governed  all  in  their  name,  by  the  death  of  one  of  these  came  now  under  one  czar : 
he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  against  the  Turks ;  and  Azuph,  which  was 
reckoned  a  strong  place,  that  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  where  it  faUa 
into  the  Meotis-palus,  after  a  long  siege  was  taken  by  his  army.  This  opened  the  Euxine 
sea  to  him,  so  that  if  he  be  furnished  with  men  skilled  in  the  building  and  sailing  of  ships, 
this  may  have  consequences  that  may  very  much  distress  Constantinople,  and  be  in  the  end 
fatal  to  that  empire.  The  king  of  Denmark's  health  was  now  on  a  decline,  upon  which  the 
duke  of  Holstein  was  taking  advantage,  and  new  disputes  were  like  to  arise  there. 

Our  affairs  at  sea  went  well  with  relation  to  trade :  all  our  merchant  fleets  came  happily 
home ;  we  made  no  considerable  losses ;  on  the  contrary,  we  took  many  of  the  Fiench  priva- 
teers ;  they  now  gained  little  in  that  way  of  war,  which  in  some  of  the  former  years  had 
been  very  advantageous  to  them.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy,  orders  were 
sent  to  Cadiz  for  bringing  home  our  fleet ;  the  Spaniards  murmured  at  tliis,  ^ough  it  was 
reasonable  for  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in  the  first  place.    Upon  that  the  French  fleet 
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was  also  oxdered  to  come  aboat :  ihey  met  with  rough  weather,  and  were  long  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  so  that  if  we  had  sent  a  squadron  before  Brest,  we  had  probably  made  some  oonader- 
able  advantage ;  but  the  fleet  was  so  divided,  that  fiMstion  appeared  in  eveiy  order  and  in 
every  motion ;  nor  did  the  king  study  enough  to  remedy  this,  but  rather  kept  it  up,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  was  the  way  to  please  both  parties ;  but  he  found  afterwards,  that  by 
all  his  management  with  the  tones  he  disgusted  tiiose  who  were  affectionate  and  zealous  for 
him,  and  that  the  tories  had  too  deep  an  alienation  finom  him  to  be  overcome  with  good 
usage.  Their  submissions  however  to  him  gained  their  end,  which  was  to  provoke  the 
whigs  to  be  peevish  and  uneasy.  Our  fleet  sailed  towards  the  isle  of  Rhee,  with  some  bomb 
vessels :  some  small  islands  were  burnt  and  plundered,  as  St.  Martinis  was  bombarded :  the 
loss  the  French  made  was  not  considerable  in  itself^  but  it  put  their  affiiirs  in  great  distrac- 
tion, and  the  charge  they  were  at  in  defending  their  coast,  was  much  greater  than  ours  in 
attacking  it.    This  was  the  state  of  aflBurs  in  England  and  abroad  during  the  summer. 

Scotland  was  falling  into  great  misery  by  reason  of  two  successive  bad  harvests,  which  ex- 
hausted that  nation  and  drove  away  many  of  their  people ;  the  greatest  number  went  over 
to  Ireland.  A  parliament  was  held  at  Edinbuigh,  and  in  a  very  thin  house  evexy  thing 
that  was  asked  was  granted.  They  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  for  two  such  bad  yean 
lay  extremely  heavy  on  them. 

This  summer  the  French  were  making  steps  towards  a  peace :  the  court  was  very  uneasy 
under  so  long  and  so  destructive  a  war :  the  country  was  exhausted,  they  had  neither  men 
nor  money ;  their  trade  was  sunk  to  nothing,  and  public  credit  was  lost.  The  creation  of 
new  offices,  which  always  was  considered  as  a  resource  never  to  be  exhausted,  did  not  work 
as  formerly ;  few  buyers  or  undertakers  appeared.  That  king^s  health  was  thought  declining ; 
he  affected  secrecy  and  retirement ;  so  that  both  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the  state  of 
his  affiurs  disposed  him  to  desire  a  peace.  One  Oallieres  was  sent  to  make  propositions  to 
the  States,  as  D'Avaux  was  pressing  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  his  mediation :  the  States 
would  hearken  to  no  proposition  till  two  preliminaries  were  agreed  to ;  the  first  was,  that 
all  things  should  be  brought  back  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  put  by  the  treaties  of 
Munster  and  Nimeguen.  This  imported  not  only  the  restoring  Mens  and  Charleroy,  but 
likewise  Strasburg  and  Luxemburg,  and  that,  in  the  state  which  they  were  in  at  present. 
The  other  preliminary  was,  that  France  should  own  the  king  whensoever  the  peace  should  be 
concluded.  The  emperor,  who  designed  to  keep  off  any  negotiation  as  much  as  possible, 
moved  that  this  should  be  done  before  the  treaty  was  opened ;  but  the  king  thought  the 
other  was  sufficient,  and  would  not  suffisr  the  peace  to  be  obstructed  by  a  thing  that  might 
seem  personal  to  himsell  To  all  this  the  court  of  France,  after  some  delays,  consented ;  but 
that  spirit  of  chicane  and  injustice  that  had  reigned  so  long  in  that  court,  did  still  appear 
in  every  step  that  was  made,  for  they  made  use  of  equivocal  terms  in  every  paper  that  was 
offered  in  their  name.  The  States  had  felt  the  efiects  of  these  in  tlieir  former  treaties  too 
sensibly  not  to  be  now  on  their  guard  against  them.  The  French  still  returned  to  them, 
and  when  some  points  seemed  to  be  quite  settled  new  difficulties  were  still  thrown  in.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  French  that  the  popish  religion  must  continue  still  at  Strasburg,  that 
the  king  of  France  could  not  in  conscience  jrield  that  point.  It  was  also  pretended  that 
Luxemburg  was  to  be  restored  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  French  took  it. 
These  variations  did  almost  break  off  the  negotiation,  but  the  French  would  not  let  it 
fall,  and  yielded  them  up  again ;  so  it  was  viable  all  this  was  only  an  amusement  and  an 
artifice,  by  this  shew  of  peace,  to  get  the  parliament  of  England  to  declare  for  it ;  since  as 
a  trading  nation  must  grow  weary  of  war,  so  the  party  they  had  among  us  would  join  in 
with  the  inclination  that  was  now  become  general,  to  promote  the  peace ;  for  though  our 
afiairs  were  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  the  coin,  in  so  good  a  condition  that  we  felt  our- 
selves grow  richer  by  the  war,  yet  during  each  campaign  we  ran  a  greater  risk  than  our 
enemies  didi;  for  aU  our  preservation  hung  on  the  single  thread  of  the  king's  life,  and  on 
that  prospect  the  party  that  wrought  against  the  government  had  great  hopes,  and  acted 
^ith  much  spirit  during  the  war,  which  we  had  reason  to  think  must  sink  with  a  peace. 

The  parliament  met  in  November;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  king  in  his 
speech  to  the  two  houses^  acquainted  them  with  the  overtures  that  were  made  towards  a 
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peace ;  bnt  added,  that  the  beet  waj  to  obtain  a  good  one,  was  to  be  in  a  posture  for  carry* 
ing  on  the  war.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  way  to  restore  credit :  there  was  a  great 
arrear  due ;  all  fimds  had  preyed  deficient,  and  the  total  failing  of  the  Land  bank  had  brought 
a  great  confusion  on  all  payments :  the  arrears  were  put  upon  the  funds  of  the  revenue, 
which  had  been  granted  for  a  term  of  but  five  years,  and  that  was  now  ending ;  so  a  new 
continuance  of  those  revenues  was  granted,  and  they  were  put  under  the  management  of  the 
bank  of  England,  which,  upon  that  security,  undertook  the  payment  of  them  all.  It  was 
long  before  all  this  was  fully  settled  :  the  bank  was  not  willing  to  engage  in  it,  yet  at  last 
it  was  agreed,  and  the  bank  quickly  recovered  its  credit  so  entirely,  that  there  was  no  dis« 
count  upon  the  notes.  The  arrear  amounted  to  ten  millions,  and  five  millions  more  were  to 
be  raised  for  the  charge  of  the  fc^owing  year ;  so  that  one  session  was  to  secure  fifteen  mil- 
lions, a  sum  never  before  thought  possible  to  be  provided  for  in  any  one  session.  There  was 
not  specie  enough  for  giving  that  quick  cirouktion  which  is  necessary  for  trade;  so  to 
remedy  that,  the  treasury  was  empowered  to  give  out  notes  to  the  value  of  almost  three 
millions,  which  were  to  drcnlate  as  a  species  of  money,  and  to  be  received  in  taxes,  and 
were  to  nnk  gradually,  as  the  money  should  arise  out  of  the  fund  that  was  created  to  answer 
them ;  by  these  methods  all  the  demands,  both  for  arrears  and  for  the  following  year, 
were  answered.  The  commons  sent  a  bill  to  the  lords,  limiting  elections  to  future  parlia- 
ments, that  none  should  be  chosen  but  those  who  had  such  a  proportion  of  estate  or 
money:  the  lords  rejected  it:  they  thought  it  reasonable  to  leave  the  nation  to  their 
freedom  in  choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament.  It  seemed  both  unjust  and 
cmel,  that  if  a  poor  man  had  so  fidr  a  reputation  as  to  be  chosen,  notwithstanding  his 
poverty,  by  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  him  wages,  that  he  should  be  branded  with  an 
incapacity  because  of  his  small  estate.  Corruption  in  elections  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  rich  rather  than  from  the  poor.  Another  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons,  but  rejected 
by  the  lords,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  East  India  silks  and  Bengals.  This  was 
proposed  to  encourage  the  silk  manufacture  at  home,  and  petitions  were  brought  for  it  by 
great  multitudes,  in  a  very  tumultuary  way ;  but  the  lords  had  no  regard  to  tlnit. 

The  great  business  of  this  session  tiiat  held  longest  in  both  houses,  was  a  bill  rekting  to 
sir  John  Fenwick.  The  thing  was  of  so  particular  a  nature  that  it  deserves  to  be  rekted  in 
a  special  manner ;  and  the  great  share  that  I  bore  in  the  debate  when  it  was  in  the  house  of 
lords,  makes  it  more  necessary  for  me  copiously  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  for  it  may  at  first  view 
seem  very  liable  to  exception,  that  a  man  of  my  profession  should  enter  so  far  into  a  debate 
of  that  nature.  Fenwick,  when  he  was  first  taken,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  lady,  setting  forth 
his  misfortune,  and  giving  himself  for  dead  unless  powerful  applications  could  be  nude  for 
him,  or  that  some  of  the  jury  could  be  hired  to  starve  out  the  rest ;  and  to  that  he  added, 
^  This,  or  nothing,  can  save  my  life."  This  letter  was  taken  from  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  given  it.  At  his  first  examination  before  the  lords  justices,  he  denied  every  thing,  till 
he  was  shewed  this  letter,  and  then  he  was  confounded.  In  his  private  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  he  desired  an  assurance  of  life  upon  his  promise  to  tell  all  he  knew ; 
bnt  the  king  refused  that,  and  would  have  it  left  to  himself  to  judge  of  the  truth  and  the 
importance  of  the  discoveries  he  should  make :  so  he,  resolving  to  cast  himself  on  the  king's 
mercy,  sent  him  a  paper,  in  which  after  a  bare  account  of  the  consultations  among  the  Jaco- 
bites (in  which  he  took  care  to  charge  none  of  his  own  party)  he  said  that  king  James  and 
those  who  were  employed  by  him,  had  assured  them,  that  both  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Marlborough,  the  lord  Cbdolphin  and  admiral  Bussel,  were  reconciled  to  him,  and 
were  now  in  his  interests  and  acting  for  him  *.     This  was  a  discovery  that  could  signify 

*  The  magninimooi  eondoet  of  the  king  upon  this  The  innocence  of  the  duke  wai  fuUr  proved,  and  it  k 

occMion  it  fuller  related  in  the  **  Shiewabniy  Correapon-  further  ahewn  hy  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  king  upon  the 

denee.*"    He  incloaed  the  calomniatlng  paper  to  the  duke  fint  information  of  air  John  Fenwick*a  capture,  and  before 

of  Shrewtborj,  adding,  **  jon  ate,  I  tmat,  too  fully  con  he  had  brought  ehaigoa  against  the  duke.    In  this  letter 

vinoed  of  the  entire  confidenoe  I  place  in  you,  to  imagine  he  expresses  his  conviction  that,  by  proper  mani^ment, 

that  such  an  accusation  has  made  any  impression  on  me ;  sir  John  might  be  brought  to  give  important  information, 

if  it  had  I  should  not  have  sent  you  this  paper.    You  will  This  was  not  the  conduct  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  owu 

observe  the  «inc#rt<jf  of  ikU  honest  many  who  only  guilt. 
jMcuses  those  in  my  service,  and  not  one  of  his  own  party.** 
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nothing  but  to  give  the  king  a  jealonay  of  those  penons ;  for  he  did  not  ofier  the  least 
ihadow  or  circumstance,  either  of  proof  or  of  presumption,  to  support  this  accusation.  The 
king  not  being  satisfied  herewith,  sent  an  order  for  bringing  him  to  a  trial,  unless  he  made 
fuller  discoveries :  he  desired  to  be  further  examined  by  the  lords  justices,  to  whom  he,  being 
upon  oath,  told  some  more  particulars ;  but  he  took  care  to  name  none  of  his  own  side  but 
those  against  whom  evidence  was  already  brought,  or  who  were  safe  and  beyond  sea ;  some 
few  others  he  named,  who  were  in  matters  of  less  consequence  that  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason ;  he  owned  a  thread  of  negotiations,  that  had  passed  between  them  and  king  James, 
or  the  court  of  France ;  he  said  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  had  gone  over  to  France,  and  had  been 
admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  French  king,  where  he  had  proposed  the  sending  over 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  had  undertaken  that  a  great  body  of  gentlemen  and 
horses  should  be  brought  to  join  them.  It  appeared  by  his  discoveries,  that  the  Jacobites  in 
England  were  much  divided :  some  were  called  compounders,  and  others  nonoompounden. 
The  first  sort  desired  securities  from  king  James  for  the  preservation  of  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  England ;  whereas  the  second  sort  were  for  trusting  him  upon  discretion  without 
asking  any  terms,  putting  all  in  his  power,  and  relying  entirely  on  his  honour  and  genero- 
sity. These  seemed  indeed  to  act  more  suitably  to  the  great  principle  upon  which  they  all 
insisted,  that  kings  have  theb  power  from  God,  and  are  accountable  only  to  him  for  the 
ezerdse  of  it.  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  the  only  eminent  cleigyman 
that  went  into  this ;  and  therefore  all  that  party  had,  upon  Sancroft's  death,  recommended 
him  to  king  James  to  have  his  nomination  for  Canterbury. 

Fenwick  put  all  this  in  writing,  upon  assurance,  that  he  should  not  be  forced  to  witness 
any  part  of  it*  When  that  was  sent  to  the  king,  all  appearing  to  be  so  trifling,  and  no 
other  proof  being  offered  for  any  part  of  it,  except  his  own  word,  which  he  had  stipulated 
should  not  be  made  use  of^  his  majesty  sent  an  order  to  bring  him  to  his  trial ;  but  as  the 
king  was  slow  in  sending  this  order,  so  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  in  the  secret 
management  of  the  matter,  was  for  some  time  in  the  country :  the  lords  justices  delayed  the 
matter  till  he  came  to  town ;  and  then  the  king's  coming  was  so  near,  that  it  was  respited 
till  he  came  over.  By  these  delays,  Fenwick  gained  his  main  design  in  them,  which  was  to 
practise  upon  the  witnesses. 

His  lady  began  with  Porter ;  he  was  offered,  that  if  he  would  go  beyond  sea,  he  should 
have  a  good  sum  in  hand,  and  an  annuity  secured  to  him  for  his  life ;  he  hearkened  so  tu 
to  the  proposition,  that  he  drew  those  who  were  in  treaty  with  him,  together  with  the  lady 
herself,  who  carried  the  sum  that  he  was  to  receive,  to  a  meeting,  where  he  had  provided 
witnesses^  who  should  over-hear  all  that  passed,  and  should,  upon  a  signal,  come  in,  and 
seize  them  with  the  money :  which  was  done,  and  a  prosecution  upon  it  was  ordered.  The 
practice  was  fully  proved,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it  were  censured,  and  punished ;  so 
Porter  was  no  more  to  be  dealt  with.  GKx)dman  was  the  other  witness :  first  diey  gathered 
matter  to  defame  him,  in  which  his  wicked  course  of  life  furnished  them  very  copiously ;  but 
they  trusted  not  to  this  method,  and  betook  themselves  to  another,  in  which  they  prevailed 
more  effectually ;  they  persuaded  him  to  go  out  of  £ngland :  and  by  this  means,  when  ihe 
last  orders  were  given  for  Fenwick's  trial,  there  were  not  two  witnesses  against  him ;  so 
by  the  course  of  law,  he  must  have  been  acquitted :  the  whole  was  upon  this  kept  entire  for 
the  session  of  parliament.  The  king  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  the  two  papers  that  Fen- 
wick had  sent  him.  Fenwick  was  brought  before  the  house ;  but  he  refiised  to  give  any 
farther  account  of  the  matter  contained  in  them ;  so  they  rejected  them  as  false  and  scanda- 
lous, made  only  to  create  jealousies.  And  they  ordered  a  bill  of  attainder  to  be  brought 
against  Fenwick,  which  met  with  great  opposition  in  both  houses,  in  every  step  that  was 
made.  The  debates  were  the  hottest,  and  held  the  longest,  of  any  that  I  ever  knew.  The 
lords  took  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  force  all  their  absent  members  to  come  up ;  they 
sent  messengers  for  them  to  bring  them  up,  which  seemed  to  be  a  great  breach  on  their 
dignity ;  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  proxy  was  an  undoubted  right  belonging  to  their 
peerage ;  but  those  who  intended  to  throw  out  the  bill,  resolved  to  have  a  full  house.  The 
bill  set  forth  the  artifices  Fenwick  had  used  to  gain  delays ;  and  the  practice  upon  Porter., 
and  Goodman's  escape,  the  last  having  sworn  treason  against  him  at  Cook's  trial,  and  Uke- 
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wise  to  the  grand  jury,  who  had  fonnd  the  bill  against  him  upon  that  evidence.  So  now 
Porter  appearii^,  and  giving  his  evidence  against  him^  and  the  evidence  that  Goodman  had 
given  being  proved,  it  was  mfened  that  he  was  guilty  of  high  treason^  and  that  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  attainted. 

The  substance  of  the  arguments  brought  against  this  way  of  proceeding,  was,  that  the  law 
was  all  men's  security,  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  their  rule :  if  this  was  once  broke  through, 
no  man  was  safe ;  men  would  be  presumed  guilty  without  legal  proofe,  and  be  run  down, 
and  destroyed  by  a  torrent :  two  witnesses  seemed  necessary,  by  an  indisputable  law  of 
justice,  to  prove  a  man  guilty ;  the  htw  of  God,  given  to  Moses,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
England,  made  this  necessary ;  and,  besides  all  former  ones,  the  law  lately  made  for  trials 
in  cases  of  treason,  was  such  a  sacred  one,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  even  a  parliament 
would  not  make  a  breach  upon  it.  A  written  deposition  was  no  evidence,  because  the  per- 
son accused  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  cross  interrogating  the  witness,  by  which  much 
false  swearing  was  often  detected :  nor  could  the  evidence  given  in  one  trial  be  brought 
against  a  man  who  was  not  a  party  in  that  trial :  the  evidence  that  was  ofiered  to  a  grand 
jury  was  to  be  examined  all  over  again  at  the  trial ;  till  that  was  done,  it  was  not  evidence. 
It  did  not  appear  that  Fenwick  himself  was  concerned  in  the  practice  upon  Porter ;  what 
his  lady  did  could  not  be  charged  on  him ;  no  evidence  was  brought  that  Goodman  was 
practised  on ;  so  his  withdrawing  himsolf  could  not  be  charged  on  Fenwick.  Some  very 
black  things  were  proved  against  Goodman,  which  would  be  strong  to  set  aside  his  testimony, 
though  he  were  present ;  and  that  proof,  which  had  been  brought  in  Cook's  trial  against 
Porter'*8  evidence,  was  again  made  use  of^  to  prove  that  as  he  was  the  single  witness,  so  he 
was  a  doubtful  and  suspected  one :  nor  was  it  proper  that  a  bill  of  this  nature  should  begin 
in  the  house  of  commons,  which  could  not  ta^e  examinations  upon  oatii*  This  was  the 
substance  of  the  arguments  that  were  urged  against  the  bilL 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  that  the  nature  of  government  required 
that  the  legislature  should  be  recurred  to,  in  extraordinary  cases,  for  whidi  effectual  prorision 
could  not  be  made  by  fixed  and  standing  laws :  our  common  law  grew  up  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  law ;  afterwards,  this,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  thought  too  loose : 
so  the  law  in  this  point  was  limited,  first  by  the  fiunous  statute  in  king  Edwud  the  Third's 
time,  and  then  by  the  statute  in  king  Bldward  the  Sixth's  time ;  the  two  witnesses  were  to 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  person  accused :  and  that  the  law,  lately  made,  had  brought 
the  method  of  trials  to  a  yet  further  certainty,  yet  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  parliamentary  proceedings  were  still  excepted ;  and  indeed,  though  no  such 
provision  had  been  expressly  made  in  the  acts  themselves,  the  nature  of  government  puts 
always  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  legislative  authority.  The  legislature  was  indeed 
bound  to  observe  justice  and  equity,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  inferior  courts ;  because 
the  supreme  court  ought  to  set  an  example  to  all  others ;  but  they  might  see  cause  to  pass 
over  forms,  as  occasion  should  require ;  this  was  the  more  reasonable  among  us,  because  there 
was  no  nation  in  the  world  besides  England,  that  had  not  recourse  to  torture,  when  the 
^evidence  was  probable  but  defective ;  that  was  a  mighty  restraint,  and  struck  a  tenor  into 
all  people ;  and  the  freest  governments,  both  ancient  and  modem,  thought  they  could  not 
subsist  without  it.  At  present,  the  Venetians  have  their  civil  inquiritors,  and  the  Orisons 
have  their  high  courts  of  justice,  which  act  without  the  forms  of  law,  by  the  absolute  trust 
that  is  reposed  in  them,  such  as  the  Romans  reposed  in  dictators,  in  the  time  of  their  liberty. 
England  had  neither  torture  nor  any  unlimited  magistrate  in  its  constitution ;  and  therefore, 
upon  great  emergencies,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supreme  legislature.  Forms  are  neces- 
sary in  subordinate  courts,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  tie  up  the  supreme  one  by  tliem  :  tliis 
method  of  attiunder  had  been  practised  among  us  at  all  times ;  it  is  true  what  was  done  in 
this  way  at  one  time  was  often  reversed  at  another;  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  violence 
of  the  times,  and  was  occasioned  often  by  the  injustice  of  those  attainders ;  the  judgments 
of  the  inferior  courts  were  upon  the  like  account  often  reversed ;  but  when  parliamentary 
attainders  went  upon  good  grounds,  though  without  observing  the  forms  of  law,  they  were 
never  blamed,  not  to  say  condemned.  When  poisoning  was  first  practised  in  England,  and 
put  in  a  pot  of  porridge  in  the  bishop  of  Rochester  s  house,  this,  which  was  only  felony, 
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by  ft  special  law  made  to  be  high  treaaon ;  anf  a  new  pamdunent  was  appdinted  by  aot  of 
parliament ;  the  poisoner  was  boiled  alive.  When  the  nun  of  Kent  pretended  to  yisionsy  to 
oppose  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  diToroe,  and  his  seoond  marriage,  and  said,  if  he  married 
again,  he  should  not  live  long  after  it,  but  should  die  a  villain's  death ;  this  was  judged  in 
parliament  to  be  high  treason ;  and  she  and  her  aooomplioes  suffered  accordingly.  After 
that,  there  passed  many  attainders  in  that  reign,  only  upon  depositions,  that  were  read  in 
both  houses  of  parliament :  it  is  true  these  were  much  blamed,  and  there  was  groat  cause 
for  it ;  there  were  too  many  of  them ;  for  this  extreme  way  of  proceeding  is  to  be  put  in 
practice  but  seldom,  and  upon  great  occasions ;  whereas  many  of  these  went  upon  slight 
grounds,  such  as  the  uttering  some  passionate  and  indecent  words,  or  the  using  Pome 
embroidery  in  garments  and  coats  of  arms,  with  an  ill  intent.  But  that  which  was  indsed 
execrable,  was,  that  persons  in  prison  were  attainted^  without  being  heard  in  their  own 
defence ;  this  was  so  contrary  to  natural  justice,  that  it  could  not  be  enough  condemned* 
In  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  the  lord  Seymour  was  attainted  in  the  same  manner,  only 
with  this  ddfierenoe,  that  the  witnesses  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  there  examined; 
whereas,  formerly,  they  proceeded  upon  some  depositions  that  were  read  to  them :  at  the 
duke  of  Somerset's  trial,  which  was  both  for  high  treason  and  for  felony,  in  whidi  he  was  • 
acquitted  of  the  former,  but  found  guilty  of  the  latter,  depositions  were  only  read  against 
him ;  but  the  witnesses  were  not  brought  fiioe  to  fecc,  as  he  pressed  they  might  be :  upon 
which  it  was,  that  the  following  parliament  enacted,  that  the  accusers  (that  is  the  witnesses) 
should  be  examined  fiioe  to  face,  if  they  were  alive.  In  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  parlia- 
ment went  out  of  the  method  of  law,  in  all  the  steps  of  their  proceedings  against  the  queen 
of  Scots :  it  is  true  there  were  no  parliamentary  attainders  in  England  during  that  long  and 
glorious  reign,  upon  which  those  who  opposed  the  bill  insisted  much ;  yet  that  was  only, 
because  there  then  was  no  occasion  here  in  England  for  any  such  bill ;  but  in  Ireland,  whore 
some  things  were  notoriously  true,  which  yet  could  not  be  legaUy. proved,  that  government 
was  forced  to  have,  on  many  different  occasions,  recourse  to  this  method.  In  king  James 
the  First's  time,  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  chose  to  be  killed, 
rather  than  taken,  were  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  after  their  death ;  which  the  courts 
of  law  could  not  do,  since  by  our  law,  a  man's  crimes  die  with  himself ;  for  this  reason, 
because  he  cannot  make  his  own  defence,  nor  can  his  children  do  it  for  him.  The  femous 
attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  in  king  Charles  the  First's  time,  has  been  much  and  justly 
censured ;  not  so  much  because  it  passed  by  bill,  as  because  of  the  injustice  of  it :  he  was 
accused  for  having  said,  vpon  the  house  of  commons  refusing  to  grant  ^e  subsidies,  the  king 
had  asked,  ^*  That  the  king  was  absolved  from  all  the  rules  of  government,  and  might  make 
use  of  force  to  subdue  this  kingdom."  These  words  were  proved  only  by  one  witness,  aU 
the  rest  of  the  council  who  were  present,  deposing,  that  they  remembered  no  such  words, 
and  were  positive,  that  tiie  debate  ran  only  upon  the  war  with  Scotland ;  so  that  though 
**^  this  kingdom,"  singly  taken,  must  be  meant  of  England,  yet  it  might  well  be  meant  of 
**  that  kingdom,"  which  was  the  subject  then  of  the  debate ;  sinoe  then  the  words  were 
capable  of  that  fovourable  sense,  and  that  both  he  who  spoke  them,  and  they  who  heard 
them,  affirmed  that  they  were  meant  and  understood  in  that  sense,  it  was  a  most  pemiciotts 
precedent,  first  to  take  them  in  the  most  odious  sense  possible,  and  then  to  destroy  him  who 
said  them,  upon  the  testimony  of  one  single,  exceptionable  witness;  whereas,  if^  upon  the 
commons  refusing  to  grant  the  king's  demand,  he  hid  plainly  advised  the  king  to  subdue  his 
people  by  force,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  parliament  might  not  justly  have  done,  or  would 
not  do  again  in  the  like  case.  In  king  Charles  the  Second's  time,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  regicides  were  attainted,  after  they  were  dead ;  and  in  king  James's  time,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  was  attainted  by  bill :  these  last  attainders  had  their  first  beginning  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  these  last  two  hundred  years,  not  to  mention  much 
ancienter  precedents,  tiie  nation  had  upon  extrsordinaxy  occaaons  proceeded  in  this  parli»- 
mentary  way  by  bill.  There  were  already  many  precedents  of  this  method ;  and  whereas  it 
was  said,  that  an  ill  parliament  might  carry  these  too  far,  it  is  certain  the  nation,  and  every 
person  in  it,  must  be  safe,  when  they  are  in  their  own  hands,  or  in  Uiose  of  a  representative 
chosen  by  themselves;  as,  on  the  otiier  hand,  if  that  be  ill  chosen,  there  is  no  help  for  it;  the 
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natton  nrast  periahyfor  it  is  by  their  own  &u]t;  they  have  already  too  many  precedents  for 
this  way  of  procee<£ng,  if  they  intend  to  make  an  ill  use  of  them ;  bnt  a  precedent  is  only 
a  ground  or  warrant  for  the  like  proceeding,  upon  the  like  occasion. 

Two  rules  were  Uud  down  for  all  bills  of  this  nature ;  first,  that  the  matter  be  of  a  rery 
extraordinary  nature :  lesser  crimes  had  better  be  passed  oyer  than  punished  by  the  legis- 
lature. Of  all  the  crimes  that  can  be  contriyed  against  the  nation,  certainly  the  most  heinous 
one  is,  that  of  bringing  in  a  foreign  force  to  conquer  us ;  this  ruins  both  us  and  our  posterity 
for  eyer :  distractions  at  home,  how  fittal  soeyer,  eyen  though  they  should  end  eyer  so  tragi- 
caUy,  as  ours  once  did  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  in  a  military  usurpation,  yet  were 
capable  of  a  crisis  and  a  cure.  In  the  year  1660,  we  came  again  to  our  wits,  and  all  was 
set  right  again;  whereas  there  is  no  prospect  after  a  foreign  conquest,  but  of  slayery 
and  misery ;  and  how  black  soeyer  the  assassinating  the  king  must  needs  appear,  yet  a 
foreign  conquest  was  worse,  it  was  assassinating  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  the  inyiting  and 
contriying  that  must  be  the  blackest  of  crimes.  But,  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  ought 
to  be  equal  to  such  an  unusual  way  of  proceeding,  so  the  certainty  of  the  facts  ought  to  be 
such,  that  if  the  defects  in  legal  proof  are  to  be  supplied,  yet  this  ought  to  be  done  upon  such 
grounds  as  make  the  iisM^  charged  appear  so  eyidently  true,  that  though  a  court  of  law  ooidd 
not  proceed  upon  it,  yet  no  man  could  raise  in  himself  a  doubt  concerning  it.  Anciently, 
treason  was  judged,  as  felony  still  is,  upon  such  presumptions  as  satisfied  the  jury ;  the  law 
has  now  limited  this  to  two  witnesses  brought  fiioe  to  &ce ;  but  the  pariiament  may  still 
take  that  liberty  whidi  is  denied  to  inferior  courts,  of  judging  this  matter  as  an  ordinary 
jury  does  in  a  case  of  felony.  In  the  present  case,  there  was  one  witness,  vwd  voce^  upon 
whose  testimony  seyeral  persons  had  been  condemned,  and  had  suffered ;  and  these  nei^er 
at  their  trial,  nor  at  their  death,  disproyed,  or  denied,  any  circumstance  of  his  depositions. 
If  he  had  been  too  much  a  libertine  in  the  oonxse  of  his  life,  that  did  not  destroy  his  credit 
as  a  witness :  in  the  first  trial  this  might  haye  made  him  a  doubtful  witness,  but  what 
had  happened  since  had  destroyed  the  possibility  eyen  of  suspecting  his  eyidence ;  a  party 
had  been  in  interest  concerned  to  enquire  into  his  whole  life,  and  in  the  present  case  had  fnU 
time  for  it ;  and  eyery  circumstance  of  his  deposition  had  been  examined,  and  yet  nothing 
was  discoyered  that  coidd  so  much  as  create  a  doubt ;  all  was  still  untouched,  sound  and 
true.  The  only  circumstance  in  which  the  dying  speeches  of  those  who  sufiered  on  his 
eyidence,  seemed  to  contradict  him,  was  concerning  Idng  James's  commission ;  yet  none  of 
them  denied  really  what  Porter  had  deposed,  which  was,  that  Chamock  told  him,  that  there 
was  a  commission  come  from  king  James,  for  attacking  the  prince  of  Orange's  guards :  they 
only  denied  that  there  was  a  commission  for  assassinating  him.  Sir  John  Friend,  and  sir 
WUliam  Perkins,  were  condemned  for  the  consultation  now  giyen  in  eyidence  against  Fen- 
wick  :  they  died,  not  denying  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  justified  all  they  had  done.  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that,  if  there  had  been  a  tittle  in  tike  eyidence  that  was  fiilse,  they 
should  both  haye  been  so  hi  wanting  to  tiiemselyes,  and  to  their  friends,  who  were  to  be 
tried  upon  the  same  eyidence,  as  not  to  haye  declared  it  in  the  solemnest  manner :  these 
things  were  more  undeniably  certain  than  the  eyidence  of  ten  witnesses  could  possibly  be. 
Witnesses  might  conspire  to  swear  a  fcdsehood ;  but  in  this  case,  the  circumstances  took 
away  the  posribility  of  a  doubt.  And  therefore  the  pariiament,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  Goodmaa'^s  eyidence,  might  well  judge  Fenwick  guilty,  fbr  no  man  could  doubt  of  it  in 
his  own  mind. 

The  andent  Romans  were  yery  jealous  of  their  liberty ;  but  how  exact  soever  they  might 
be  in  ordinary  cases,  3ret  when  any  of  their  citizens  seemed  to  haye  a  design  of  making  hun- 
self  king,  they  either  created  a  dictator  to  suppress  or  destroy  him,  or  else  the  people  pro- 
ceeded against  him  in  a  summary  way.  By  tiie  Portian  law,  no  citizen  could  be  put  to 
death  for  any  crime  whatsoeyer;  yet  such  regard  did  tiie  Romans  pay  to  justice,  eyen  aboye 
law,  that,  when  the  Gampanian  legion  had  perfidiously  broken  in  upon  Rhegium,  and  pil- 
laged it,  they  put  them  all  to  deatii  for  it  In  the  fiunous  case  of  CatiUne^s  conspiracy,  as 
the  eyidence  was  clear,  and  the  danger  extreme,  the  accomplices  in  it  were  executed,  not- 
withstanding the  Portian  law ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  order  of  tiie  senate,  without  either 
hearing  them  make  their  own  defence,  or  admitting  them  to  claim  the  right,  which  the  Vale- 
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rian  law  gave  them,  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Yet  that  whole  proceeding  was  chiefljr 
directed  by  the  two  greatest  asserten  of  public  liberty  that  eyer  lived,  Oato  and  Gioero ;  and 
Cedsar,  who  opposed  it,  on  pretence  of  its  being  against  the  Portian  law,  was  for  that  reason 
suspected  of  being  in  the  conspiracy :  it  appeared  afterwards,  how  little  regard  he  had,  either 
to  law  or  liberty,  though,  upon  tins  occasion,  he  made  use  of  the  one  to  protect  those  who 
were  in  a  plot  against  the  other.  This  expression  was  much  resented  by  those  who  were 
against  this  bill,  as  carrying  a  bitter  reflection  upon  them  for  opposing  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  passed  by  a  small  majority  of  only  seven  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  the 
Toysl  assent  was  soon  given  to  it.  Fenwick  then  made  all  possible  applications  to  the  king 
for  a  reprieve ;  and  as  a  main  ground  for  that,  and  as  an  article  of  merit,  related  how  he  had 
saved  the  king's  life,  two  years  before,  as  was  ah'eady  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1695.  But  as  this  fact  could  not  be  proved,  so  it  could  confer  no  obligation  on  the  king, 
since  he  had  given  him  no  warning  of  his  danger;  and  according  to  his  own  story,  had 
trusted  the  conspirators^  words  very  easily  when  they  promised  to  pursue  their  design  no 
fiirther,  whidi  he  had  no  reason  to  do.  So  that  this  pretension  was  not  much  considered ; 
but  he  was  pressed  to  make  a  full  discovery;  and  for  some  days  he  seemed  to  be  in 
some  suspense  what  course  to  take.  He  desired  to  be  secured,  that  nothing  which  he  con- 
fessed should  turn  to  his  own  prejudice.  The  house  of  lords  sent  an  addr^  to  the  king, 
entreating  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  make  him  this  promise ;  and  that  was  readily 
granted.  He  then  farther  desired,  that,  upon  his  making  a  full  confession,  he  might  be 
assured  of  a  pardon  without  being  obliged  to  become  a  witness  against  any  other  person :  to 
this  the  lords  answered,  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  of  honour,  and  that  he  most  trust  to 
their  discretion ;  that  they  would  mediate  for  him  with  the  king,  in  proportion  as  they  should 
find  his  discoveries  sincere  and  important :  his  behaviour  to  the  king  hitherto  had  not  been 
such  as  to  induce  the  lords  to  trust  to  his  candour ;  it  was  much  more  reasonable  that  he 
should  trust  to  them.  Upon  this  all  hopes  of  any  discoveries  from  him  were  laid  aside : 
but  a  matter  of  another  nature  broke  out,  which,  but  for  its  singular  circumstances,  scarcely 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

There  was  one  Smith,  a  nephew  of  sir  William  Perkins,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in 
treaty  at  the  duke  of  Shrewsbur/s  offiee,  pretending  that  he  could  make  great  discoveries,  and 
that  he  knew  all  the  motions  and  designs  of  the  Jacobites :  he  sent  many  dark  and  ambiguous 
letters  to  that  duke'^s  under  secretaiy,  which  were  more  properly  to  be  called  amusements 
than  discoveries ;  for  he  only  gave  hints  and  scraps  of  stories ;  but  he  had  got  a  promise  not 
to  be  made  a  witness,  and  yet  he  never  offered  any  other  witness,  nor  told  where  any  of 
those  he  informed  against  were  lodged,  or  how  they  might  be  taken.  He  was  always  asking 
more  money,  and  bragging  what  he  could  do,  if  he  were  well  supplied,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  he  never  had  enough.  Indeed,  before  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  he  had  given  such 
hints,  that  when  it  was  discovered,  it  appeared  he  must  have  known  much  more  of  it  than 
he  thought  fit  to  toll.  One  lettor  he  vmto,  two  days  before  it  was  intended  to  have  been 
put  in  execution,  shewed,  he  must  have  been  let  into  the  secret  very  fiir  (if  this  was  not  an 
artifice  to  lay  the  court  more  asleep),  for  he  said,  that  as  things  ripened  and  came  near 
execution,  he  should  certainly  know  them  bettor.  It  was  not  improbable  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  five,  whom  Perkins  undertook  to  iiimish,  for  assisting  in  the  assassinatinn ; 
and  that  he  hoped  to  have  saved  himself  by  this  pretended  discovery,  in  case  the  plot  inis- 
carried.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  acquainted  the  king  with  his  discoveries,  but  nothing 
could  then  be  made  either  of  them  or  of  him.  When  the  whole  plot  was  unravelled,  it  then 
was  manifest  from  his  letters,  that  he  must  have  known  more  of  it  than  he  would  own : 
but  he  still  claimed  the  promise  before  made  him,  that  he  should  not  be  a  witness.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  rather  deserved  a  severe  punishment  than  any  of  those  rewards 
which  he  pretended  to.  He  was  accordingly  dismissed  by  the  duke  of  Shrevrsbury,  who 
thought  that  even  this  suspicious  behaviour  of  his  did  not  release  him  from  keeping  the 
promises  he  had  made  him.  Smith,  thereupon,  went  to  the  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  pos- 
sessed him  with  bod  impressions  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  found  him  much  inclined 
to  entertain  them ;  he  told  him  that  he  had  made  great  discoveries,  of  which  that  duke  would 
take  no  notice ;  and  because  the  duke's  iU  health  had  obliged  him  to  go  into  the  country 
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two  days  before  the  assMsinatioii  was  intended,  he  put  this  construction  npon  it,  that  ho 
was  willing  to  he  out  of  the  way  when  the  king  was  to  be  murdered.  To  fix  this  imputa- 
tion, he  shewed  him  the  copies  of  all  his  letters,  all  of  which,  but  the  last  more  especially, 
had  the  face  of  a  great  discovery.  The  lord  Monmouth  carried  this  to  court,  and  it  made 
such  an  impresEnon  there,  that  the  earl  of  Portland  sent  Smith  money,  and  entertained  him 
as  a  spy,  but  never  could  by  his  means  leam  any  one  real  piece  of  intelligence.  When  this 
happened,  the  king  was  just  going  beyond  sea ;  so  Smith's  letters  were  taken,  and  sealed  up 
by  the  king's  order,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  Trumball,  who  was  ^e  other  secre- 
taiy  of  state.  This  matter  lay  quiet  till  Fenwick  began  to  make  discoveries ;  and  when 
lord  Monmonth  understood  that  he  had  not  named  himself  (about  which  he  expressed  too 
vehement  a  concern)  but  that  he  had  named  lord  Shrewsbury,  it  was  said,  that  he  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  that  she  should,  by  Fenwick's  lady,  encourage 
him  to  persist  in  his  discoveries ;  and  that  he  dictated  some  papers  to  the  duchess  that 
should  be  offered  to  him  as  an  additional  one,  in  which  many  little  stories  were  related 
which  had  been  told  the  king,  and  might  be  believed  by  him ;  and  by  these  the  king  might 
have  been  disposed  to  believe  the  rest  of  Fenwick's  paper :  and  the  whole  ended  in  some 
discoveries  concerning  Smith,  which  would  naturally  occasion  his  letters  to  be  called  for,  and 
then  they  would  probably  have  had  great  offset.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  declared,  that  he 
had  dictated  all  these  schemes  of  his  to  her,  who  copied  them,  and  handed  them  to  Fenwick ; 
and  that  he  had  left  one  paper  with  her ;  it  was  short,  but  contained  an  abstract  of  the  whole 
design,  and  referred  to  a  larger  one,  which  he  had  only  dictated  to  her.  The  duchess  said, 
she  had  placed  a  gentlewoman,  who  carried  her  messages  to  Fenwick's  lady,  to  over-hear  all 
that  passed ;  so  that  she  both  had  another  witness  to  support  the  truth  of  what  she  related, 
and  a  paper  left  by  him  with  her.  She  said  that  Fenwick  would  not  be  guided  by  him ; 
and  said,  he  would  not  meddle  with  contrived  discoveries ;  that  thereupon  this  lord  was 
highly  provoked :  he  said,  if  Fenwick  would  follow  his  advice,  he  would  certainly  save  him ; 
but  if  he  would  not,  he  would  get  the  bill  to  pass.  And,  indeed,  when  that  matter  was 
depending,  he  spoke  two  full  hours  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  with  a  pecu- 
liar vehemence.  Fenwick^s  lady  being  much  provoked  at  this,  got  her  nephew,  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  to  move  the  lords,  that  Fenwick  might  be  examined,  concerning  any  advices  that 
had  been  sent  him,  with  relation  to  his  discoveries :  and  upon  this,  Fenwick  told  what  his 
lady  had  brought  him,  and  thereupon  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  her  confident  were  likewise 
interrogated,  and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  here  related :  in  conclusion.  Smith's  letters 
were  read,  and  he  himself  was  examined.  This  held  the  lords  several  days ;  for  the  earl  of 
Portland,  by  the  king^s  orders,  produced  all  Smith's  papers.  By  them  it  appeared,  that  he 
was  a  very  insignificant  spy,  who  was  always  insisting  in  his  old  strain  of  asking  money, 
•and  taking  no  care  to  deserve  it.  The  earl  of  Monmouth  was,  upon  the  accusation  and 
evidence  above-mentioned,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  turned  out  of  all  his  emplojnnents :  but 
the  court  had  no  mind  to  have  the  nutter  farther  examined  into ;  for  the  king  spoke  to 
myself  to  do  all  I  could  to  soften  his  censure,  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  I  had  done. 
I  did  not  know  what  new  scheme  of  confusion  might  have  been  opened  by  him  in  his  own 
excuse.  The  house  of  lords  was  much  set  against  him,  and  deemed  resolved  to  go  great 
lengths.  To  allay  that  heat,  I  put  them  in  mind,  that  he  set  the  revolution  first  on  foot, 
and  was  a  great  promoter  of  it,  coming  twice  over  to  Holland  to  that  end  :  I  then  moved, 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  this  was  agreed  to,  and  he  lay  there  till  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  was  removed  from  all  his  places ;  but  that  loss,  as  was  believed,  was  secretly 
made  up  to  him,  for  the  court  was  resolved  not  to  lose  him  quite. 

Fenwick  seeing  no  hope  was  left,  prepared  himself  to  die ;  he  desired  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  deprived  bishops,  which  was  not  easily  granted ;  but  in  that,  and  in  several  other 
matters,  I  did  him  such  service,  that  he  wrote  me  a  letter  of  thanks  upon  it.  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and  died  very  composed,  in  a  much  better  temper  than  was  to  be 
expected ;  for  his  life  had  been  very  irregular.  At  the  place  of  his  execution,  he  delivered 
a  paper  in  vrriting,  wherein  he  did  not  deny  the  fiicts  ^at  had  been  sworn  against  him ; 
but  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  procedure,  and  left  his  thanks  to  those  who  had  voted 
against  the  bilL    He  owned  his  loyalty,  to  king  James,  and  to  the  prince  of  Wales  after 
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him ;  but  mentioned  the  design  of  aeeasfflnating  king  William  in  terms  full  of  honor.  Tlie 
paper  was  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by  bishop  White,  and  the  jaoobites  were  much 
piOToked  with  the  paragraph  last  mentioned.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  that  unacceptable 
affiur,  in  which  I  had  a  much  larger  share  than  might  seem  to  become  a  man  of  my 
profession.  But  the  house  of  lords,  by  severe  votes,  obliged  all  the  peers  to  be  present,  and 
to  give  their  votes  in  the  matter.  Since  I  was  therefore  convinced,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  such  a  method  of  proceeding  was  not  only  lawful,  but 
in  some  cases  necessary :  and  since,  by  the  search  I  made  into  attainders  and  parliamentary 
proceedings,  when  I  wrote  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  I  had  seen  further  into  those 
matters,  than  otherwise  I  should  ever  have  done ;  I  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  me,  when 
my  opinion  determined  me  to  the  severer  side,  to  offer  what  reasons  occurred  to  me  in  justi- 
fication of  my  vote.  But  this  did  not  exempt  me  from  falling  under  a  great  load  of  censure 
upon  this  occasion  *. 

Am  soon  as  the  business  of  the  session  of  parliament  was  at  an  end,  the  king  went  beyond 
tea.  The  summer  passed  over  very  quietly  in  England,  for  the  Jacobites  were  now  humble 
and  silent.  The  French  were  resolved  to  have  peace  at  any  rale,  by  the  end  of  the  year ; 
they  therefore  studied  to  push  matters  as  fiu  as  possible,  during  this  campaign,  that  they 
might  obtain  the  better  terms,  and  that  their  king  might  stUl,  to  outward  appearance, 
maintain  a  superiority  in  the  field,  as  if  nothing  could  stand  before  him,  and  from  thence 
might  indulge  his  vanity  in  boasting,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  successes,  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  own  advantages  to  the  quiet  of  Europe.  The  campaign  was  opened  witii 
the  siege  of  Ath ;  the  place  was  ill  furnished,  and  the  bad  state,  both  of  our  coin  and  credit, 
set  the  king's  preparations  so  far  back,  that  he  could  not  come  in  time  to  relieve  it.  From 
thence  the  French  were  advancing  towards  Brussels,  on  design,  either  to  take  or  bombard 
it ;  but  the  king,  by  a  very  happy  diligence,  preventing  them,  possessed  himself  of  an 
advantageous  camp,  about  three  hours  before  the  French  could  reach  it,  by  which  they  were 
wholly  incapacitated  to  execute  their  design.  After  this,  there  was  no  more  action  in 
Flanders  all  the  summer :  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  negotiation* 

The  French  were  more  successful  in  Catalonia ;  they  sent  an  army  against  Barcelona, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Y endome,  and  their  fleet  came  to  his  assistance.  The  garrison 
was  under  the  command  of  a  prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  served  in  the  king^s  army,  and,  upon 
changing  his  religion,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Crerman  troops  that  were  sent  into  Spain. 
The  viceroy  (whether  by  a  fate  common  to  all  the  Spaniards,  or  from  a  jealousy  that  the 
whole  honour  should  accrue  to  a  stranger^  if  the  place  should  hold  out)  so  entirely  neglected 
to  do  his  part  that  ho  was  surprised,  and  his  snuJl  army  was  routed.  The  iown  was  large 
and  ill  fortified,  yet  it  held  out  two  months  after  the  trenches  were  opened;  so  that  time 
was  given  to  the  Spaniards  sufficient  to  have  brought  relief  from  the  furthest  comer  of  Spain. 
Nothing  had  happened  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  that  did  more  evidently  demon- 
strate the  feebleness  into  which  that  monarchy  was  fallen ;  for  no  relief  was  sent  to  Barcelona, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.  By  ^s,  the  French  gained  a  great  point ;  hitherto 
the  Spaniards,  who  contributed  the  least  towards  canying  on  the  war,  were  the  most  back- 
ward to  all  overtures  of  peace ;  they  had  felt  little  of  the  miseries  of  war,  and  thought 
themselves  out  of  its  reach ;  but  now  France  b^ng  master  of  so  important  a  place,  which 
cut  off  all  their  communication  with  Italy,  they  became  as  earnest  for  peace  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  averse  from  it. 

Nor  was  this  all  their  danger :  a  squadron  had  been  sent  at  the  same  time  to  sdse  on  the 
plate  fleet  in  the  West  Indies;  the  king  ordered  a  squadnm,  which  he  had  lying  at  Cadis, 
to  sail  after  them,  and  assist  the  Spaniards.  The  French  finding  that  the  gaUeons  were 
already  got  to  the  Havanna,  where  they  could  not  attack  them,  sa^ed  to  Carthagena,  which 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist  them.  The  plate  had  all  been  sent  away  before  they  came 
thither ;  but  they  landed  and  pillaged  the  place,  and  then  gave  it  out  that  they  had  found 
many  millions  there,  whidi  at  first  seemed  incredible,  and  was  afterwards  known  to  be  fEdse: 
y^i  it  was  confidently  asserted  at  that  time,  to  cover  the  reproach  of  having  miscarried  in 

*  The  whole  tecret  bistorj  of  this  proceeding,  all  tending  to  the  honour  of  the  dnke  of  Shrewibvrjaiid  the  iffaigt, 
It  to  be  found  in  archdetcoq  Coze*t  **•  Rhrombuij  CofreyndeDce." 
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the  attempt  on  which  they  had  raised  great  expectations,  and  to  which  many  undertaken 
liad  heen  drawn  in.  Our  squadron  was  much  superior  to  theirs,  yet  never  engaged  them ; 
once  indeed  they  came  up  to  the  French,  and  had  some  advantage  over  them ;  hut  did  not 
pursue  it.  The  French  sailed  to  the  north  towards  Newfoundland,  where  we  had  another 
squadron  lying,  which  was  sent  with  some  land  forces  to  recover  Hudson's  bay.  These 
ships  might  have  fiftllen  upon  the  French,  and  would  probably  have  mastered  them ;  but  as 
they  had  no  certain  account  of  their  strength,  so  being  sent  out  upon  another  service,  they 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  hazard  the  attacking  them.  So  the  French  got  safe  home,  and 
the  conduct  of  our  aJTairs  at  sea  was  much  censured ;  yet  our  admiralty  declared  themselves 
satisfied  with  the  account  the  commanders  gave  of  their  proceedings.  But  that  board  was 
accused  of  much  partiality ;  on  all  such  occasions,  the  unfortunate  must  expect  to  be  blamed: 
and,  to  ontvirard  appearance,  there  was  much  room  given  either  to  censure  the  orders,  or  the 
execution  of  them.  The  king  owned  he  did  not  understand  those  matters ;  and  Russel, 
now  made  earl  of  Orford,  had  both  the  admiralty  and  the  navy  board  in  a  great  dependence 
on  himself^  so  that  he  was  considered  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  lord  high  admiral. 
He  was  too  much  in  the  power  of  those  in  whom  he  confided,  and  trusted  them  too  fai ; 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  there  vras  much  ooiruption,  as  it  was  certain  there  was 
much  Cewtion,  if  not  treachery,  in  the  conduct  of  our  marine.  Our  miscarriages  made  all 
people  cry  that  we  must  have  a  peace,  for  we  could  not  manage  the  war  to  any  good  purpose; 
since,  notwithstanding  our  great  superiority  at  sea,  the  French  conducted  their  matters  so 
much  better  than  us,  that  we  were  losers,  even  on  that  element  where  we  used  to  triumph 
most.  Our  squadron,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  did  very  little  service ;  they  only  robbed  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  French  colonies:  and  that  sent  to  Hudson'^s  l»y  found  it  quite 
abandoned  by  the  French,  so  that  both  returned  home  inglorious. 

A  great  change  of  afiairs  happened  this  year  in  Poland ;  their  king,  John  Sobieski,  after 
he  had  long  outlived  the  fame  he  had  got  by  raising  the  siege  of  Vienna,  died  at  last  under 
a  general  contempt.  He  was  going  backwards  and  forward^  as  his  queens  negotiations  in 
the  court  of  France  were  entertained,  or  rejected.  His  government  was  so  feeble  and 
disjointed  at  home,  that  all  their  diets  broke  up  upon  preliminaries,  before  they  could, 
according  to  their  forms,  enter  upon  business :  he  was  set  on  heaping  up  wealth,  which 
seemed  necessary  to  give  his  son  an  interest  in  the  succeeding  election.  And,  upon  his  death, 
a  great  party  appeared  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  general  averaon  to  the  mother ;  but 
the  Polish  nobility  resolved  to  make  no  haste  with  their  election;  they  plainly  set  the  crown 
to  sale,  and  encouraged  all  candidates  that  would  bid  for  it.  One  party  declared  for  the 
prince  of  Conti,  of  which  their  primate,  then  a  cardinal,  was  the  hcauL  The  emperor  did 
all  he  could  to  support  the  late  king'*s  son ;  but  when  he  saw  the  French  party  were  too 
strong  for  him,  he  was  vrilling  to  join  with  any  other  pretender. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  Don  livio  Odeschalchi,  pope  Innocent's 
nephew,  were  all  named ;  but  these  not  being  likely  to  succeed,  a  negotiation  was  secretly 
managed  vrith  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  succeeded  eo  well,  tiiat  he  wzs  prevailed  on  to 
change  his  religion,  to  advance  his  troops  towards  the  frontier  of  Poland,  to  distribute  eight 
millions  of  florins  among  the  Poles,  and  to  promise  to  confirm  all  their  privileges,  and  in 
particular  to  undertake  the  si^  of  Caminieck.  He  consulted  to  all  tiiis,  and  declared 
himself  a  candidate  a  very  few  days  before  the  election :  and  so  he  was  set  up  by  the  impe* 
rialisto  in  opposition  to  the  French  party ;  his  party  became  quickly  so  strong,  that  though 
upon  the  first  appearance  at  the  election,  while  every  one  of  tiie  competitors  was  trying  his 
stoength,  the  fVench  party  was  the  strongest,  and  was  so  declared  by  the  cardinal ;  yet 
when  the  other  pretenders  saw  that  they  could  not  cany  the  election  for  themselves,  they 
united  in  oppoation  to  tiie  French  inter^  and  gave  over  all  their  voices  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  by  whidi  his  party  became  much  the  strongest :  so  he  was  proclaimed  the  elected 
king.  The  cardinal  gave  notice  to  the  court  of  France  of  what  had  been  done  in  fitvonr  of 
the  prince  of  Conti ;  and  demred  that  he  might  be  sent  quickly  tiiither,  well  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  chiefly  with  money.  But  the  party  for  Saxony  mad^ 
more  dispateh ;  that  elector  lay  nearer,  and  had  botii  his  money  and  troops  ready,  so  he 
took  the  oaths  that  were  required,  and  got  the  change  of  his  religion  to  bo  attested  by  the 
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imperial  court :  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  with  his  Brmy  to  Cnoow,  and  he  wmb 
soon  after  crowned,  to  the  great  J07  of  the  imperial  party  ;  but  the  inexpressible  trouble 
of  all  his  subjects  in  Saxony. 

The  secular  men  there  saw,  that  the  supporting  this  elective  crown  would  ruin  his 
hereditary  dominions ;  and  those,  who  laid  the  concerns  of  the  protestant  rdigion  to  heart, 
were  much  more  troubled,  when  they  saw  that  house,  under  whose  protection  their 
religion  grew  up  at  first,  now  fall  off  to  popery.  It  is  true,  the  present  family,  oyer  since 
Maurice's  time,  had  showed  very  little  zeal  in  that  cause.  The  elected  king  had  so  small  a 
share  of  religion  in  himself,  that  little  was  to  be  expected  firom  him,  nor  was  it  much  appre- 
hended that  he  would  become  a  bigot,  or  turn  a  persecutor ;  but  such  was  the  eagerness  of 
the  popish  clergy  towards  the  suppressing  what  tiiey  call  heresy,  and  the  perpetual  jealounes 
with  which  therefore  they  would  possess  the  Poles,  were  likely  to  be  such,  in  case  he  used 
no  yiolence  towards  his  Saxon  subjects,  as  possibly  might  have  great  effects  on  him :  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  were  struck  with  a  general  consternation  upon  his  revolt.  His 
electoress,  though  a  very  young  person,  descended  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  expressed 
so  extraordinary  a  measure  of  zeal  and  piety  upon  this  oceadon,  that  it  contributed  much  to 
the  present  quieting  of  their  fears.  The  new  king  sent  a  popish  stadtholder  to  Dresden ;  but 
so  weak  a  man,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  much  from  any  conduct  of  his.  He 
also  sent  them  all  the  assurances  that  could  be  given  in  words,  that  he  would  make  no  change 
among  them,  nor  has  he  hitherto  made  any  steps  towards  it. 

A  very  unusual  accident  happened  at  this  time,  that  served  not  a  little  to  his  quiet 
establishment  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  czar  was  so  sensible  of  the  defects  of  his 
education,  that,  in  order  to  the  correcting  these,  he  resolved  to  go  a  little  into  the  world  for 
better  information.  He  was  forming  great  designs ;  he  intended  to  make  a  navigable  canal 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais,  by  which  he  might  carry  both  materials  and  provisions 
for  a  fleet  to  Azuph ;  and  when  that  communication  was  opened,  he  apprehended  great  things 
might  be  done  afterwards.  He  therefore  intended  to  see  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  England, 
and  to  make  himself  as  much  master  of  that  matter  as  his  genius  could  rise  up  to.  He  sent 
an  embassy  to  Holland  to  regulate  some  matters  of  commerce,  and  to  see  if  they  would 
assist  him  in  the  war  he  was  designing  against  the  Turks.  When  the  ambassadors  were  set 
out,  he  settled  his  affairs  in  such  hands,  as  he  trusted  most  to,  and  with  a  small  retinue  of  two 
or  three  servants,  he  secretly  followed  his  ambassadors,  and  quickly  overtook  them.  He 
discovered  himself  first  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  then  in  Prusma,  looking  on 
the  dispute  that  wt»  likely  to  arise  in  Poland,  in  which,  if  a  war  should  follow,  he  might  be 
forced  to  have  a  share.  The  czar  concerned  himself  much  in  the  matter,  not  only  by  reason 
oi  the  neighbourhood,  but  because  he  feared  that,  if  the  French  party  should  prevail,  France 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Turks,  a  king  sent  from  thence  would  probably  not  only  make  a 
peace  with  the  Turks,  but  turn  his  arms  against  himself,  which  would  hinder  all  his  designs 
for  a  great  fleet.  The  French  party  was  strongest  in  Lithuania ;  therefore  the  czar  sent 
orders  to  his  generals  to  bring  a  great  army  to  the  frontier  of  that  duchy,  to  be  ready  to 
break  into  it,  if  a  war  should  begin  in  Poland :  and  we  were  told  that  the  terror  of  this  had 
a  great  effect.  From  Prussia,  the  czar  went  into  Holland,  and  thence  came  over  to 
England;  therefore  I  will  refer  all  that  I  shall  say  concerning  him  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
England*. 

A  fleet  was  ordered,  at  Dunkirk,  to  cany  the  prince  of  Conti  to  Poland.  A  squadron  of 
ours,  that  lay  before  that  port,  kept  him  in  for  some  time ;  at  last  he  got  out,  and  sailed  to 

*  Tbit  mt  Peter  Micfaeelowitz,  koomi  as  Peter  the  ahipwright  in  the  dockyard ;  and  then  came  and  worked 

Great,  czar  of  Ruacia.     He  waa  bom  in  1672,  to  that  at  in  a  rimilar  capacity  in  England  for  four  montha.     Called 

the  time  he  hertnrally  resoWed  to  aubmit  to  the  privations  home  suddenly  to  repress  an  insurrection,  after  cffiDcting 

he  necesiarily  must  nndeifpo  in  making  himielf  practically  this,   he  addieaied    himself   to   national  impfoyements, 

acquainted  with  naval  architecture,  he  was  but  24  years  founding  ichools,  colleges,  libraries,  printing-presses,  an 

old.     His  whole  life  was  spent  in  efforts  that  he  considered  observatory,  Ac     He  died  in  1725,  and  was  succeeded 

would  benefit  his  country.     He  entered  the  srmy  as  a  by  his  wife,  the  celebrated  aariut  Gatherine,  who  had 

common  soldier*  and  peribrmed  the  duties  of  every  grade,  been  the  not  very  virtuous  daughter  of  &  Uvonian  peaaant. 

until  he  attained  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  per.  ( Voltaire*s  life  of  Peter  the  Great..    Tooke's  Yiew  of 

.sonally  exhibiting  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  sub*  Russia,  &c.) 
mitting  to  discipline.   In  Holland  he  laboured  as  a  comition 
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Dantzic ;  but  that  city  had  declared  for  the  new  king,  so  they  would  not  sufiPer  him  to  land, 
with  all  those  that  had  come  with  him.  They  only  consented  to  suffer  himself  to  land,  with  a 
small  retinue ;  this  he  thought  would  not  become  him,  so  he  landed  at  Marienbourg,  where 
he  was  met  by  some  of  the  chief  of  hb  party.  They  pressed  him  to  distribute  the  money 
that  he  had  brought  from  France,  among  them,  and  promised  to  return  quickly  to  him  with 
a  great  force ;  but  he  was  limited  by  his  instructions,  and  would  see  a  good  force  before  he 
would  part  with  his  treasure.  The  new  king  sent  some  troops  to  disperse  those,  who  were 
coming  together  to  serve  him,  and  these  had  once  almost  seized  on  the  prince  himself;  but 
he  acted  after  that  with  great  caution,  and  would  not  trust  the  Poles.  He  saw  no  appear- 
ance of  any  force  likely  to  be  brought  to  him  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  fearing  lest,  if  he 
stayed  too  long,  he  should  be  frozen  up  in  the  Baltic,  he  came  back  to  Dunkirk.  The  cardinal 
stood  out  still :  the  court  of  Rome  rejoiced  at  the  pretended  conversion  of  the  new  king,  and 
owned  him ;  but  he  quickly  saw  such  a  scene  of  difficulties,  that  he  had  reason  to  repent 
his  embarking  himself  in  such  a  dangerous  undertaking.  This  may  prove  of  such  importance, 
both  to  the  political  and  religious  concerns  of  Europe,  that  I  thought  it  deserved  that  a 
particular  mention  should  be  made  of  it,  though  it  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  It  had 
some  influence  in  disposing  the  French  now  to  be  more  earnest  for  a  peace ;  for  if  they  had 
got  a  king  of  Poland  in  their  dependence,  that  would  have  given  them  a  great  interest  in 
the  northern  parts,  with  an  easier  access,  both  to  assist  the  Turks  and  the  malcontents  in 
Hungary. 

The  negotiation  for  a  peace  was  held  at  Ryswick,  a  house  of  the  king's,  between  the 
Hague  and  Delft.  The  chief  of  our  plenipotentiaries  was  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  man  of 
eminent  virtue,  and  of  great  and  profound  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathematics.  This 
made  him  a  little  too  speculative  and  abstracted  in  his  notions :  he  had  great  application ; 
but  he  lived  a  little  too  much  out  of  the  world,  though  in  a  public  station :  a  little  more 
practice  among  men  would  have  given  him  the  last  finishing.  There  was  somewhat  in  his 
person  and  manner,  that  created  him  an  universal  respect :  for  we  had  no  man  among  us 
whom  all  sides  loved  and  honoured  so  much  as  they  did  him :  there  were  two  others  joined 
with  him  in  that  embassy  *. 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  received  as  mediator ;  but  he  died  before  any  progress  was  made 
in  the  treaty :  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  throne,  was  abo  received  to  succeed  him 
in  the  mediation.  The  father  was  a  rough  and  boisterous  man ;  he  loved  fatigue,  and  was  free 
from  vice ;  he  reduced  hb  kingdom  to  a  military  state,  and  was  ever  going  round  it  to  see 
how  his  troops  were  ordered,  and  his  discipline  observed ;  he  looked  narrowly  into  the  whole 
administration :  he  had  quite  altered  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  formerly 
changed  from  being  an  elective,  to  be  an  hereditary,  kingdom ;  yet,  till  hb  time,  it  had 
continued  to  be  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  monarchy.  But  he  got  the  power  of  the 
senators  to  be  quite  taken  away,  so  that  it  was  left  free  to  him  to  make  use  of  such  council- 
lors as  he  should  choose.     The  senators  had  enriched  themselves,  and  oppressed  the  people ; 

*  Thomat  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  ivas  intended  to  private  collector.     Wilton  will  ever  be  a  monument  of 

practice  at  the  bar;  but   the  death  of  his  elder  brother  his  extensive  knowledge,  and    the  princely  presents   it 

precluded  the  necessity.     His  rank  and  fortune  gave  him  contains,  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 

great  advantages;  but  it  was  his  merit  established  him.  foreign  potentates,  as  well  as  the  many  monarchs  he  saw 

A  mind  well  furnished  is  seldom  confined  to  one  kind  of  and  served  at  home.     He  lived  rather  ns  a  primitivo 

excellence.     Lord  Pembroke  had  many.     William  sent  christian,  in  his  behaviour  meek,  in  his  dress  plain,  rather 

him  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states  general,  named  retired,  conversing  but  little.—  (Noble^s  Continuation  of 

him  of  his  privy  council,  made  him  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Grainger.) 

marines,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  lord  privy         Edward  Villiers,  first  earl  of  Jersey,  held  at  several 

seal,  first  plenipotentiary  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  knight  times  the  various  appointments  of  master  of  the  horse  to 

of  the  garter,  lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  queen,  one  of  the  lord*s  justices  of  Ireland,  ambassa. 

president  of  the  council,  and  seven  tiroes  lord  justice  dor  to  the  states  general  and  to  France,  and  lord  cham. 

during  his  absence  on  the  continent.    Queen  Anne,  George  berlain  of  the  household,  dying  the  very  day  he  was  ap- 

the  First,  and  George  the  Second,  continued  to  employ  him  pointed  to  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal  in  1711.     Jjetters 

in  various  offices.     By  all  these  sovereigns  he  was  highly  of  this  nobleman,  during  the  negociation  of  the  peace  di 

valued.     Able  in  the  cabinet,  drcumspcct  in  negociations,  Ryswick,  are  numerous  in  the  "  Shrewsbury  Correspon- 

shining  in  the  senate,  dignified  as  vice-regent,  yet  equally  dence.**     Contemporary  authorities  t^grte  in  considering 

pre-eminent  in  retirement.     His  learning  mad^him  a  fit  him  a  very  cool-headed,  talented,  man. 
companion  for  the  literati;  fond  of  ftodent  history,  he         Sir  Joseph  Williamson  has  been  noticed  in  a  pre  vf  cue 

rai&ctl  a  collcctian  of  ^uitiques  tliat  wcro  unrivalled  by  any  p:'ge. 

T  T 
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they  had  devoured  the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and  in  two  reigns,  in  which  the  sovereign 
was  long  in  a  state  of  infancy,  both  in  queen  Christina's  and  in  this  king's  time,  the  senators 
had  taken  care  of  themselves,  and  had  stripped  the  crown.  So  the  king  moved  for  a  general 
resumption,  and  this  he  obtained  easily  of  the  states,  who,  as  they  envied  the  wealth  of 
the  senators,  so  they  hoped  that,  by  making  the  king  rich,  the  people  would  be  less  charged 
"with  taxes.  This  was  not  all :  he  got  likewise  an  act  of  revision,  by  which  those  who  had 
grants  were  to  account  for  the  mean  profits,  and  this  was  applied  even  to  those  who  had 
grants  upon  valuable  considerations ;  for  when  it  appeared  that  the  valuable  consideration 
was  satisfied,  they  were  to  account  for  all  they  had  received  over  and  above  that,  and  to 
repay  this,  with  the  interest  of  the  money  at  12  per  cent,  for  aU  the  years  they  had  enjoyed 
it.  This  brought  a  great  debt  on  all  the  senators  and  other  families  of  the  kingdom ;  it  did 
utterly  ruin  them,  and  left  them  at  mercy :  and  when  the  king  took  from  them  all  they  had, 
he  kept  them  still  in  a  dependence  upon  him,  giving  them  emplojonents  in  the  army  or 
militia  that  he  set  up. 

After  that,  he  procured  of  the  states  of  his  kingdom  an  absolute  authority  to  govern 
them  as  he  thought  fit,  and  accoiding  to  law ;  but  even  this  limitation  seemed  uneasy,  and 
their  slavery  was  finished  by  another  act  which  he  obtained,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged 
to  govern  by  law,  but  by  his  mere  will  and  pleasure.  So  successful  was  he,  in  the  space  of 
five  years,  to  ruin  aU  the  families  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  destroy  their  lavrs  and  liberties, 
and  that  by  their  own  consent.  He  died  when  his  son  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  gave 
great  hopes  of  being  an  active,  warlike,  and  indefatigable  prince,  which  his  reign  ever  since 
has  demonstrated  to  the  world  *. 

The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  mediation  at  Ryswick  *f*,  where  the  treaty  went  on  but 
slowly,  till  Harlai,  the  first  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  came  to  the  Hague,  who,  as 
was  believed,  had  the  secret.  He  showed  a  fairer  inclination  than  had  appeared  in  the 
others,  to  treat  frankly  and  honourably,  and  to  clear  all  the  difficulties  that  had  been  started 
before ;  but  while  they  were  negotiating,  by  exchanging  papers,  which  was  a  slow  method, 
subject  to  much  delay  and  too  many  exceptions  and  evasions,  the  marshal  Boufflers  desired 
a  conference  with  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  by  the  order  of  their  masters,  they  met  four 
times,  and  were  long  alone.  That  lord  told  me  himself,  that  the  subject  of  those  conferences 
was  concerning  king  James.  The  king  desired  to  know  how  the  king  of  France  intended 
to  dispose  of  him,  and  how  he  could  own  him  and  yet  support  the  other.  The  king  of 
France  would  not  renounce  the  protecting  him,  by  any  article  of  the  treaty ;  but  it  was 
agreed  between  them,  that  the  king  of  France  should  give  him  no  assistance,  nor  give  the 
king  any  disturbance  on  his  account,  and  that  he  should  retire  from  the  court  of  France, 
either  to  Avignon,  or  to  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  his  queen  should  have  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  which  was  her  jointure,  settled  after  his  death,  and  that  it  should  now  be  paid 
her,  he  being  reckoned  as  dead  to  the  nation ;  and  in  this  the  king  very  readily  acquiesced : 
these  meetings  made  the  treaty  go  on  with  more  dispatch,  this  tender  point  being  once 
settled. 

A  new  difficulty  arose  with  relation  to  the  empire.  The  French  offered  Brisach  and 
Fribourg  as  an  equivalent  for  Strasbourg :  the  court  of  Vienna  consented  to  this,  but  the 
empire  refused  it.  These  places  belonged  to  the  emperor  s  hereditary  dominions,  whereas 
Strasbourg  was  a  free  city,  as  well  as  a  protestant  town ;  so  the  emperor  was  soon  brought 
to  accept  of  the  exchange.  All  other  matters  were  concerted.  Spain  was  now  as  impatient 
of  delays  as  France :  England  and  the  States  had  no  other  concern  in  the  treaty  but  to 
secure  their  allies,  and  to  settle  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands :  so,  in  September,  the  treaty 
was  signed  by  all  except  the  German  princes :  but  a  set  time  was  prefixed  for  them  to  come 
into  it.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  comprehended  vrithin  it ;  and  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
finding  they  could  struggle  no  longer,  did  at  last  consent  to  it.  A  new  piece  of  treachery 
against  the  protestant  religion  broke  out  in  the  conclusion  of  all :  the  French  declared  that 
that  part  of  the  palatinate  which  was  stipulated  to  be  restored  in  the  state  in  which  it  was, 
by  virtue  of  that  article  was  to  continue  in  the  same  state,  with  relation  to  religion,  in 

*  Ho  wzt  tho  celebrated  fhinticallv  brave  Charles  the  XIL 

t  Cunductcd  hy  the  regents  appoiotod  during  the  king*s  minoritv. 
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which  it  was  at  that  time :  by  this,  several  churches  were  to  be  condemned  that  otherwise, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  in  particolar  of  those  dominions,  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  protestants :  the  elector  pidatine  accepted  of  the  condition  very  willingly,  being 
bigoted  to  a  high  degree :  but  some  of  the  princes,  the  king  of  Sweden  in  particular,  as 
duke  of  Deuxponts,  refused  to  submit  to  it :  but  this  had  been  secretly  concerted  among  the 
whole  popish  party,  who  are  always  firm  to  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  zealous  for 
them ;  whereas  the  protestant  courts  are  too  ready  to  sacrifice  the  common  interest  of  their 
religion  to  their  own  private  advantage.  The  king  was  troubled  at  this  treacherous  motion, 
but  he  saw  no  inclination  in  any  of  the  alHes  to  oppose  it  with  the  zeal  with  which  it  was 
pressed  on  the  other  hand.  The  importance  of  the  thing,  sixteen  churches  being  only  con- 
demned by  it,  as  the  earl  of  Pembroke  told  me,  was  not  such  as  to  deserve  he  should  venture 
a  rupture  upon  it :  and  it  was  thought  the  elector  palatine  might,  on  other  accounts,  be  so 
obnoxious  to  the  protestants,  and  might  need  their  assistance  and  protection  so  much,  that 
he  would  be  obliged  afterwards  to  restore  these  churches  thus  wrested  from  them.  So  the  king 
contented  himself  with  ordering  his  plenipotentiaries  to  protest  against  this,  which  they  did 
in  a  formal  act  that  they  passed. 

The  king  by  this  peace  concluded  the  great  design  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms,  which  he  had  constantly  pursued  firom  his  first  appeamce  on  the  stage,  in  the 
year  1672.  There  was  not  one  of  the  sJlies  who  complained  that  he  had  been  forgotten  by 
him,  or  wronged  in  the  treaty :  nor  had  the  de»re  of  having  his  title  universally  acknow- 
ledged raised  any  impatience  in  him,  or  made  him  run  into  this  peace  with  any  indecent 
haste.  The  terms  of  it  were  still  too  much  to  the  advantage  of  France ;  but  the  length  and 
charge  of  the  war  had  so  exhausted  the  allies,  that  the  king  saw  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  best  conditions  that  could  be  got.  It  is  true,  France  was  more  harassed  by  the  war, 
yet  the  arbitrary  frame  of  that  government  made  their  king  roaster  of  the  whole  wealth  of  his 
people :  and  the  war  was  managed  en  both  sides,  between  them  and  us,  with  this  visible 
difference,  that  every  man  who  dealt  with  the  French  king  was  ruined  by  it ;  whereas, 
among  us,  every  man  grew  rich  by  his  dealings  with  the  king :  and  it  waa  not  easy  to  see 
how  this  could  be  either  prevented  or  punished.  The  regard  that  is  shown  to  the  members 
of  pariiament  among  us  makes  that  few  abuses  can  be  enquired  into  or  discovered :  and  the 
king  found  his  reign  grow  so  unacceptable  to  his  people,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  peace.  The  States  were  under  the  same  pressure ;  they 
were  heavier  charged,  and  suffered  more  by  the  war  than  the  English.  The  French  got 
indeed  nothing  by  a  war  which  they  had  most  perfidiously  begun ;  they  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen :  Pignerol  and  Brisach,  which  cardinal  Richelieu  had  con- 
sidered as  the  keys  of  Italy  and  Germany,  were  now  parted  ynth ;  and  all  that  base  prac- 
tice of  claiming  so  much  under  the  head  of  reunions  and  dependencies,  was  abandoned :  the 
duchy  of  Lorrain  was  also  entirely  restored :  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  king  of 
France  intended  to  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in  quiet ;  for  his  parting  with  Barcelona 
made  all  people  conclude  that  he  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  the  dauphin's  pretensions 
upon  the  crown  of  Spain,  after  that  king^s  death,  by  a  new  war ;  and  that  he  would  only 
try  how  to  manage  it  by  negotiation. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  this  treaty  was,  that  no  advantages  were  got  oy  it  in  favour 
of  the  protestants  in  France  :  the  French  refugees  made  all  possible  applications  to  the  king, 
and  to  the  other  protestant  allies ;  but  as  they  were  no  part  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  so  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  allies  could  do  more  for  them  than  to  recommend  them,  in  the 
warmest  manner,  to  the  king  of  France  :  but  he  was  so  far  engaged  in  a  course  of  super- 
stition and  cruelty,  that  their  condition  became  worse  by  the  peace  :  the  court  was  more  at 
leisure  to  look  after  them,  and  to  persecute  them,  than  they  thought  fit  to  do  during  the 
war.  The  military  men  in  France  did  generally  complain  of  the  peace  as  dishonourable  and 
base.  The  Jacobites  among  us  were  the  more  confounded  at  the  news  of  it,  because  the 
court  of  France  did,  to  the  last  minute,  assure  king  James  that  they  would  never  abandon 
his  interests :  and  his  queen  sent  over  assurances  to  their  party  here,  that  England  would 
be  left  out  of  the  treaty,  and  put  to  maintain  the  war  alone  :  of  which  they  were  so  confi- 
dent, that  they  entered  into  deep  wagers  upon  it ;  a  practice  little  known  among  us  before 
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the  war,  but  it  was  carried  on,  in  the  progress  of  it,  to  a  very  extravagant  degree ;  so  that 
they  were  mined  in  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  sunk  in  their  expectations,  by  the  peace.  It 
was  said,  king  James's  queen  made  a  bold  repartee  to  the  French  king,  when  he  told  her 
the  peace  was  signed :  she  said  she  wished  it  might  be  such  as  should  raise  his  glory  as 
much  as  it  might  settle  his  repose*. 

But  while  the  peace  was  concluded  in  these  parts,  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks  went  on  in  Hungary.  The  imperial  army  was  commanded  by  prince  Eugene,  a 
brother  of  the  count  of  Soissons,  who,  apprehending  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  so  much 
considered  as  he  thought  he  might  deserve  in  France,  went  and  served  the  emperor,  and 
grew  up  in  a  few  years  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  generak  of  the  age. 

The  grand  seignior  came  to  command  his  armies  in  person,  and  lay  encamped  on  both 
sides  of  the  Theisse,  having  laid  a  bridge  over  the  river.  Prince  Eugene  marched  up  to 
him  and  attacked  his  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and,  after  a  short  dispute,  he  broke 
in  and  was  master  of  the  camp,  and  forced  all  who  lay  on  that  side  over  the  river.  In  this 
action  many  were  killed  and  drowned :  he  followed  them  across  the  Tlicisse,  and  gave  them 
a  total  defeat :  most  of  their  janissaries  were  cut  off,  and  the  prince  became  master  of  all 
their  artillery  and  magazines :  the  grand  seignior  himself  narrowly  escaped,  with  a  body  of 
horse,  to  Belgrade.  Tliis  was  a  complete  victory,  and  was  the  greatest  blow  the  Turks  had 
received  in  the  whole  war.  At  the  same  time  the  czar  was  very  successful  on  his  side 
^against  the  Tartarians.  The  Venetians  did  little  on  their  part,  and  the  confusions  in  Poland 
made  that  republic  but  a  feeble  ally :  so  that  the  weight  of  the  war  lay  wholly  on  the 
emperor.  But  though  he,  being  now  delivered  from  the  war  with  France,  was  more  at 
leisure  to  prosecute  this,  yet  his  revenue  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  a 
treaty  to  be  carried  on  by  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland ;  and  the  French,  being 
now  no  longer  concerned  to  engage  the  Porte  to  carry  on  the  war,  the  grand  seignior 
fearing  a  revolution  upon  his  ill  success,  was  very  glad  to  hearken  to  a  treaty,  which  was 
carried  on  all  this  winter,  and  was  finished  the  next  year  at  Carlowitz,  from  which  place  it 
takes  its  name. 

.  By  it  both  parties  were  to  keep  that  of  which  they  were  then  possessed ;  and  so  this  long 
war  of  Hungary,  which  had  brought  both  sides  by  turns  very  near  the  last  extremities, 
was  concluded  by  the  direction  and  mediation  of  the  king  of  England :  upon  which  I  will 
add  a  curious  observation,  that  though  it  may  seem  to  be  out  of  the  laws  of  history,  yet, 
considering  my  profession,  will  I  hope  be  forgiven. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  the  present  most  learned  bisliop  of  Worcester,  who  has  now  for  above  twenty 
years  been  studying  the  Revelations  with  an  amasdng  diligence  and  exactness,  had  long 
before  tliis  year  said,  the  peace  between  the  Turks  and  the  papal  Christians  was  certiunly  to 
be  made  in  the  year  1698,  which  he  made  out  thus : — The  four  angels,  mentioned  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  that  were  bound  in  the  river  Euphrates,  which  he 
expounds  to  be  the  captains  of  the  Turkish  forces,  that  tiU  then  were  subject  to  the  sultan 
at  Babylon,  were  to  be  loosed,  or  freed  from  that  yoke,  and  to  set  up  for  themselves :  and 
these  were  prepared  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men,  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  and  a  year. 
He  reckons  the  year,  in  St.  John,  is  the  Julian  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
that  is,  in  the  prophetic  style,  each  day  a  year ;  a  month  is  thirty  of  these  days,  and  a  day 

*  No  English  state  measure  of  such  importance  as  the  support  the  cause  of  James :  it  was  hase  of  all  paitict  to 

peace  of  Ryswick  was  ever  carried  on  whilst  our  chief  ofB-  abaodoa  the  intci-ests  of  the  house  of  Austria.     There  is 

rers  of  state  were  in  comparative  ignorance  concerning  the  no  doubt  that  the  terms  were  in  fiiTour  of  France;  and 

Dogotiations.     The  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  wiiting  to  the  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  agreement  was  rather  a 

earl  of  Jersey,  then  lord  Yillieiti,  says  of  the  proceedings,  cessation   of  hosUlitics  than   a  peace.     The  **  partition 

*'  I  am  more  ignorant  than  you  can  believe.**     The  fact  treaty,**  a  part  of  this  unworthy  negotiation,  was  carried 

of  so  much  sea'esy  being  employed,  even  to  those  who  on  similarly  without  consulting  the  English  ministry ;  and 

In  other  respects  were  so  much   trusted,  naturally  causes  was  detrimcntil  to  our  iutcrcsts,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 

a  suspicion  that  some  dirty,  some  disgraceful  dctcrmiua.  future  hostilities.     By  thus  slighting  his  ministers,  WiU 

tioQS  were  being  concluded.    It  was  unworthy  of  William  liam  incurred  another  annoyance,  he  lost  their  confidence, 

and  his  protestant  allies  not  to  make  some  stipulations  and  eventually  caused  their  secession  from  his  service, 

for  the  safety  of  the  Fiench  huguenots ;  it  was  a  defal-  The  whole  of  these  n^tiations  are  unfolded  and  ill  us- 

cation  of  honour  on  the  part  of  Louis  to  acknowledge  tnted  iu  the  *'  Shrewsbuiy  Con-espondoncc.*'     See  also 

William  ■•  king  of  England,  when  he  waa  pledged  to  the  article  "  Bentinck,**  in  the  Biognphia  Britannica. 
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makes  one ;  which,  added  to  the  former  number,  makes  three  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Now 
he  proves  from  historians  that  Ottoman  came,  and  began  his  conquests  at  Prousse,  in  the 
1302  ;  to  which  the  former  number,  in  which  they  were  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men,  being 
added,  it  must  end  in  the  year  1698 :  and  though  the  historians  do  not  mark  the  hour,  or 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  day,  or  year,  which  is  a  month,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  destruc- 
tion the  Turks  were  to  make,  yet  he  is  confident,  if  that  is  ever  known,  that  the  prophecy 
will  be  found,  even  in  that,  to  be  punctually  accomplished.  After  this,  he  thinks  their  time 
of  hurting  the  papal  Christians  is  at  an  end ;  they  may  indeed  still  do  mischief  to  the 
Muscovites,  or  persecute  their  own  Christian  subjects,  but  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the 
papalins  ;  and  he  is  so  positive  in  this,  that  he  consents  that  all  his  scheme  should  be  laid 
aside,  if  the  Turks  engage  in  a  new  war  with  them  :  and  I  must  confess,  that  their  refusing 
now,  in  a  course  of  three  years,  to  take  any  advantage  firom  the  troubles  in  Hungary,  to 
begin  the  war  again,  though  we  know  they  have  been  much  solicited  to  it,  gives  for  the 
present  a  confirmation  to  this  learned  prelate's  exposition  of  that  part  of  the  prophecy*. 

The  king  came  over  to  England  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  was  received  by  the 
city  of  London  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  with  all  the  magnificence  that  he  would  admit.  Some 
progress  was  made  in  preparing  triumphal  arches,  but  he  put  a  stop  to  it ;  he  seemed,  by  a 
natural  modesty,  to  have  contracted  an  antipathy  to  all  vain  shows ;  which  was  much 
increased  in  him  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  gross  excesses  of  flattery,  to  which  the  French 
have  run  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  their  king ;  who  having  shown 
too  great  a  pleasure  in  these,  they  have  been  so  far  pursued,  that  the  wit  of  that  nation  has 
been  for  some  years  chiefly  employed  on  these ;  for  they  saw  that  menu's  fortunes  were  more 
certainly  advanced  by  a  new  and  lively  invention  in  that  way,  than  by  any  service  or  merit 
whatsoever.  This,  in  which  that  king  has  seemed  to  be  too  much  pleased,  rendering  him 
contemptible  to  better  judges,  gave  the  king  such  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  looked 
that  way,  that  he  scarcely  bore  even  with  things  that  were  decent  and  proper. 

The  king  ordered  many  of  his  troops  to  be  disbanded  soon  after  the  peace ;  but  a  stop  was 
put  to  that,  because  the  French  were  very  slow  in  evacuating  the  places  that  were  to  be 
restored  by  the  treaty,  and  were  not  beginning  to  reduce  their  troops :  so  though  the  king 
declared  what  he  intended  to  do,  yet  he  made  no  haste  to  execute  it,  till  it  should  appear 
how  the  French  intended  to  govern  themselves.  The  king  thought  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  considerable  land  force ;  he  knew  the  French  would  still  maintain  great 
armies,  and  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  woiild  certainly  be  assisted  by  them,  if 
England  should  fall  into  a  feeble  and  defenceless  condition  :  the  king  of  Spain  was  also  in 
such  an  uncertain  state  of  health,  so  weak,  and  so  exhausted,  that  it  seemed  necessary  that 
England  should  be  in  a  condition  to  bar  France's  invading  that  empire,  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Austria.  But  though  he  explained  himself  thus  in  general  to  his 
ministers,  yet  he  would  not  descend  to  particulars,  to  tell  how  many  he  thought  necessary, 
00  that  they  had  not  authority  to  declare  what  was  the  lowest  number  the  king  insisted  on. 

Papers  were  written  on  both  sides,  for  and  against  a  standing  force ;  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  pretended  that  a  standing  army  was  incompatible  with  public  liberty,  and  according 
to  the  examples  of  former  times,  the  one  must  swallow  up  the  other.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  militia  might  be  better  modelled,  and  more  trained,  which,  with  a  good  naval  force, 
some  thought  would  be  an  eflectual  security  against  foreign  invasions,  as  well  as  it  would 
maintain  our  laws  and  liberties  at  home.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged,  that  since  all  our 
neighbours  \vere  armed,  and  the  most  formidable  of  them  all  kept  up  such  a  mighty  force, 
nothing  could  give  us  a  real  security,  but  a  good  body  of  regular  troops ;  nothing  could  be 
made  of  the  militia,  chiefly  of  the  horse,  but  at  a  vast  charge ;  and  if  it  was  well  regulated 

*  Dr.  Lloyd  it  stated  hy  the  earl  of  Dartmoath  to  enraged  the  aged  prelate  extremely,  he  replied,  with  great 

hare  had  yerj'  erroiieoas  opinions  in  his  old  age,  respect-  passion  and  rudeness,  "  So  says  your  treasurer,  but  God 

ia^  the  overthrow  of  papacy,  and  the  approach  of  the  says  otherwise,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.*'     So  sincere 

millcnniuni.     In  the  year  1712,  he  told  the  queen  he  was  was  the  convictton  of  this  worthy  prelate  upon   these 

convinced  that  within  four  years  these  events  woald  occur,  points,  that  be  told  the  queen,  that  if  he  was  not  right  be 

He  was  then  more  than  eighty.     He  stated  this  in  the  did  not  know  how  lo  discern  truth ;  and  requested  he 

presence  of  the  lord-treasurer,  Oxford,  who  objected  dif-  might  be  removed  from  his  bishopric,  as  unfit  to  explain 

'c.ent  interpretations  to  those  made  by  the  bishop,  which  the  Gotpel  to  others.-— Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 
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and  well  commanded,  it  would  prove  a  mighty  anny ;  but  this  of  the  militia  was  only  talked 
of  to  put  by  the  other ;  for  no  project  was  ever  proposed  to  render  it  more  useful ;  a  force 
at  sea  might  be  so  shattered,  while  the  enemy  kept  within  their  ports  (as  it  actually  hap- 
pened at  the  revolution),  that  this  strength  might  come  to  be  useless  when  we  should  need 
it  most :  so  that,  without  a  considerable  land  force,  it  seemed  the  nation  would  be  too  much 
exposed.  The  words  "  standing  army"  had  an  odious  sound  in  English  ears ;  so  the  popu- 
larity lay  on  the  other  side;  and  the  king'^s  ministers  suffered  generally  in  the  good 
characters  they  had  hitherto  maintained,  because  they  studied  to  stop  the  tide  that  run  so 
strong  the  other  way. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  the  king  told  them,  that  in  his  opinion  a 
standing  land  force  was  necessary :  the  house  of  commons  carried  the  jealousy  of  a  standing 
army  so  high,  that  they  would  not  bear  the  motion,  nor  did  they  like  the  way  the  king  took 
of  offering  them  his  opinion  in  the  point :  this  seemed  a  prescription  to  them,  and  might 
bias  some  in  the  counsels  they  were  to  offer  the  king,  and  be  a  bar  to  the  freedom  of  debate. 
The  managers  for  the  court  had  no  orders  to  name  any  number ;  so  the  house  came  to  a 
resolution  of  pa3dng  off  and  disbanding  all,  the  forces  that  had  been  raised  mnce  the  year 
1680  :  this  vote  brought  the  army  to  be  less  than  eight  thousand.  The  court  was  struck 
with  this ;  and  tlien  they  tried,  by  an  after-game,  to  raise  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand 
horse  and  foot.  If  this  had  been  proposed  in  time,  it  would  probably  have  been  carried 
without  any  difficulty ;  but  the  king  was  so  long  upon  the  reserve,  tiiat  now,  when  he 
thought  fit  to  speak  out  his  mind,  he  found  it  was  too  late :  so  a  force  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  horse  and  foot  was  all  that  the  house  could  be  brought  to.  This  gave  the  king 
the  greatest  distaste  of  any  thing  that  had  befallen  him  in  his  whole  reign ;  he  thoitght  it 
would  derogate  much  from  him,  and  render  his  alliance  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  doubted 
whether  he  could  carry  on  the  government  after  it  should  be  reduced  to  so  weak  and  so 
contemptible  a  state.  He  said,  that  if  he  could  have  imagined,  that  after  all  the  service  he 
should  have  done  the  nation,  he  should  have  met  with  such  returns,  he  would  never  have 
meddled  in  our  affairs ;  and  that  he  was  weary  of  governing  a  nation  that  was  so  jealous  as 
to  lay  itself  open  to  an  enemy,  rather  than  trust  him,  who  had  acted  so  faithfully  during  his 
whole  life,  that  he  had  never  once  deceived  those  who  trusted  him.  He  said  this,  with  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  to  myself;  but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
that  which  could  not  be  helped. 

During  these  debates,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  had  argued  with  many  upon  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  greater  force.  This  was  in  so  many  hands,  that  he  was  charged  as  the 
author  of  the  counsel,  of  keeping  on  foot  a  standing  army :  so  he  was  often  named  in  the 
house  of  commons,  with  many  severe  reflections,  for  which  there  had  been  but  too  much 
occasion  given  during  the  two  former  reigns.  The  tories  pressed  hard  upon,  and  the  whigs 
were  so  jealous  of  him,  that  he,  apprehending  that  while  the  former  would  attack  him  the 
others  would  defend  him  faintly,  resolved  to  prevent  a  public  affront,  and  to  retire  from  the 
court  and  from  business ;  not  only  against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  even  the  king's 
earnest  desire  that  he  would  continue  about  him  :  indeed,  upon  this  occasion,  his  majesty 
expressed  such  a  concern  and  value  for  him,  that  the  jealousies  were  increased  by  the  con- 
fidence the  court  saw  the  king  had  in  him.  During  the  time  of  his  credit  things  had  been 
carried  on  with  more  spirit  and  better  success  than  before :  he  had  gained  such  an  ascendant 
over  the  king,  that  he  brought  him  to  agree  to  some  things  that  few  expected  he  would  have 
yielded  to  :  he  managed  the  public  a^irs  in  both  houses  with  so  much  steadiness  and  so 
good  a  conduct,  that  he  had  procured  to  himself  a  greater  measure  of  esteem  than  he  had  in 
any  of  the  former  parts  of  his  life ;  and  the  feebleness  and  disjointed  state  we  fell  mto,  after 
he  withdrew,  contributed  not  a  little  to  establish  the  character  which  his  administration  had 
gained  him. 

The  parliament  went  on  slowly  in  fixing  the  fund  for  the  supplies  they  had  voted :  they 
settled  a  revenue  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  government,  which  was 
called  the  Civil  List.  This  they  carried  to  700,000/.  a  year,  which  was  much  more  than  the 
former  kings  of  England  could  apply  to  those  occasions ;  600,000/.  was  all  that  was  designed, 
but  it  had  been  promised  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  that  king  James,  being  now  as  dead  to 
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England,  his  qneen  should  enjoy  her  jointure,  that  was  50,000/.  a  year :  and  it  was  intended 
to  settle  a  court  about  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  then  nine  years  old :  so,  to  enable 
the  king  to  bear  that  expense,  this  large  provision  was  made  for  the  Civil  List  But 
by  some  great  error  in  the  management,  though  the  court  never  had  so  much,  and 
never  spent  so  little,  yet  payments  were  ill  made,  and,  by  some  strange  consumption,  all 
was  wasted. 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  seeking  a  fund  for  paying  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and 
for  the  expense  at  sea  and  land  for  the  next  year,  a  proposition  was  made  for  constituting  a 
new  East  India  company,  who  should  trade  with  a  joint>stock,  others  being  admitted  in  a 
determinate  proportion  to  a  separate  trade.  The  old  East  India  company  opposed  this,  and 
offered  to  advance  a  sum  (but  far  short  of  what  the  public  occasions  required,)  for  an  act  of 
parliament  that  should  confirm  their  charters.  The  projectors  of  the  new  company  offered 
two  millions,  upon  the  security  of  a  good  fund,  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  money  at  eight 
per  cent.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this :  for  the  king,  upon  an  address  that  was  made 
to  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  had  granted  the  old  company  a  now  charter,  they  being 
obliged  to  take  in  a  new  subscription  of  700,000/.  to  increase  their  stock  and  trade.  Those 
empowered  by  this  new  charter  were  not  charged  with  any  malversation ;  they  had  been 
trading  under  great  disadvantages,  and  with  great  losses,  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  true 
the  king  had  reserved  a  power  to  himself,  by  a  clause  in  the  chartev,  to  dissolve  them,  upon 
warning  given  three  years  before  such  dissolution :  so  it  was  said  that  no  injustice  was  done 
them,  if  public  notice  should  be  given  of  such  an  intended  dissolution.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  the  clause  reserving  that  power  was  put  in  many  charters,  but  that  it  was 
considered  only  as  a  threatening,  obliging  them  to  a  good  conduct ;  but  that  it  was  not  ordi- 
nary to  dissolve  a  company  by  virtue  of  such  a  clause,  when  no  error  or  malversation  was 
objected.  The  old  company  came  at  last  to  ofier  the  whole  sum  that  was  wanted ;  but  the 
party  was  now  formed,  so  they  came  too  late ;  and  this  had  no  other  effect  but  to  raise  a 
clamour  against  this  proceeding,  as  extremely  rigorous,  if  not  unjust.  This  tlirew  the  old 
company  and  all  concerned  in  it  into  the  hands  of  the  tories,  and  made  a  great  breach  and 
disjointing  in  the  city  of  London.  And  it  is  oertain  that  this  act,  together  with  the  inclina- 
tions which  those  of  the  whigs,  who  were  in  good  posts,  had  expressed  for  keeping  up  a 
greater  land  force,  did  contribute  to  the  blasting  the  reputation  they  had  hitherto  maintained 
of  being  good  patriots,  and  was  made  use  of  over  England  by  the  tories,  to  disgrace  both 
the  king  and  them.  To  this  another  charge  of  a  high  nature  was  added,  that  they  robbed 
the  public,  and  applied  much  of  the  money  that  was  given  for  the  service  of  the  nation  both 
to  the  supporting  a  vast  expense,  and  to  the  raising  great  estates  to  themselves.  Tliis  was 
sensible  to  the  people,  who  were  uneasy  under  heavy  taxes,  and  were  too  ready  to  believe 
that,  according  to  the  practice  in  king  Charles's  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  money  that  was 
given  in  parliament  was  divided  among  those  who  gave  it.  These  clamours  were  raised 
and  managed  with  great  dexterity  by  those  who  intended  to  render  the  king,  and  all  who 
were  best  affected  to  him,  so  odious  to  the  nation,  that  by  this  means  they  might  carry  such 
an  election  of  a  new  house  of  commons,  as  that  by  it  all  might  be  overturned.  It  was  said 
that  the  bank  of  England  and  the  new  East  India  company,  being  in  the  hands  of  whigs, 
they  would  have  the  command  of  all  the  money,  and,  by  consequence,  of  all  the  trade  of 
England :  so  a  great  party  was  raised  against  the  new  company  in  both  houses ;  but  the 
act  for  it  was  carried.  The  king  was  very  indifferent  in  the  matter  at  first,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  sum  that  was  wanted,  which  could  not  probably  be  raised  by  any  other  project,  pre- 
vailed on  him ;  the  interests  of  princes  carrying  them  often  to  act  against  tiiieir  private 
opinions  and  inclinations. 

Before  the  king  went  into  Holland,  which  was  in  July,  news  came  from  Spain  tliat  their 
king  was  dying.  This  alarm  was  often  given  before,  but  it  came  much  quicker  now.  Tlie 
French  upon  this  sent  a  fleet  to  lie  before  Cadiz,  which  came  thither  at  the  time  that  the 
galleons  were  expected  home  ftom  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that,  if  the 
king  had  died,  they  would  have  seized  on  all  that  treasure.  We  sent  a  fleet  thither  to  secure 
them,  but  it  came  too  late  to  have  done  any  service,  if  it  had  been  needed ;  this  was  much 
censured,  but  the  admiralty  excused  themselves,  by  saying  that  the  parliament  was  so  late  in 
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fixing  the  funds  for  the  fleet,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  ready  sooner  than  tbey  were. 
The  king  of  Spain  recovered  for  that  time,  but  it  was  so  far  from  any  entire  recovery,  that  a 
relapse  was  still  apprehended.  When  the  king  went  to  Holland,  he  left  some  sealed  orders 
behind  him,  of  which  some  of  his  ministers  told  me  they  knew  not  the  contents  till  they 
were  opened :  by  these,  the  king  ordered  sixteen  thousand  men  to  be  kept  up :  for  excusing 
this,  it  wvLS  said,  that  though  the  parliament  had  in  their  votes  mentioned  only  ten  thousand 
land  men,  to  whom  they  had  afterwards  added  three  thousand  marines,  and  had  raised  only 
the  money  necessary  for  that  number,  yet  no  determined  number  was  mentioned  in  the  act 
itself:  so,  since  the  apprehension  of  the  king  of  Spain's  death  made  it  advisable  to  have  a 
greater  force  ready  for  such  an  accident,  the  king  resolved  to  keep  up  a  force  somewhat 
beyond  that  which  the  house  of  commons  had  consented  to :  the  leaving  these  orders  sealed, 
made  the  whole  blame  to  be  cast  singly  on  the  king,  as  it  screened  the  ministers  from  a 
share  in  this  counsel.  And  we  have  more  than  once  known  ministers  put  the  advices  that 
they  tliemselves  gave  in  such  a  manner  on  their  masters,  that  in  executing  them  our  kings 
have  taken  more  care  to  shelter  their  ministers  than  to  preserve  themselves. 

The  king,  before  his  leaving  England,  settled  a  household  about  the  duke  of  Gloucester  : 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  restored  to  favour,  was  made  his  governor,  and  I  was 
named  by  the  king  to  be  his  preceptor.  I  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  excuse  myself:  I 
had  hitherto  no  share  in  the  princess's  favour  or  confidence :  I  was  also  become  uneasy  at 
some  things  in  the  king's  conduct :  I  considered  him  as  a  glorious  instrument,  raised  up  by 
God,  who  had  done  great  things  by  him :  I  had  also  such  obligations  to  him,  that  I  had 
resolved,  on  public  as  well  as  on  private  accounts,  never  to  engage  in  any  opposition  to  him, 
and  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  he  might  have  carried  matters  further  than  he  did ;  and 
that  he  was  giving  his  enemies  handles  to  weaken  his  government.  I  had  tried,  but  with 
little  success,  to  use  all  due  freedom  with  him ;  he  did  not  love  to  be  found  fault  with ;  and 
though  he  bore  every  thing  that  I  said  very  gently,  yet  he  either  discouraged  me  with 
silence,  or  answered  in  such  general  expressions,  that  they  signified  little  or  nothing.  These 
considerations  disposed  me  rather  to  retire  from  the  court  and  town,  than  to  engage  deeper 
in  such  a  constant  attendance,  for  so  many  years  as  this  employment  might  run  out  to. 
Tlie  king  made  it  indeed  easy  in  one  respect ;  for,  as  the  young  prince  was  to  be  aU  the 
summer  at  Windsor,  which  was  in  my  diocese,  so  he  allowed  me  ten  weeks  in  the  year  for 
the  other  parts  of  my  diocese.  All  my  endeavours  to  decline  this  were  without  e£Fect ;  the 
king  would  trust  that  care  only  to  me,  and  the  princess  gave  me  such  encouragement,  that  I 
resolved  not  only  to  submit  to  this,  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  direction  of  Provi- 
dence, but  to  give  myself  wholly  up  to  it.  I  took  to  my  own  province  the  reading  and 
explaining  the  Scriptures  to  him,  the  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the 
rules  of  virtue,  and  the  giving  him  a  view  of  history,  geography,  politics,  and  government. 
I  resolved  also  to  look  very  exactly  to  all  the  masters  that  were  appointed  to  teach  him  other 
things*.  But  now  I  turn  to  give  an  account  of  some  things  tliat  more  immediately  belong 
to  my  own  profession. 

This  year,  Thomas  Firmin,  a  famous  citizen  of  London,  died  :  he  was  in  great  esteem  for 
promoting  many  charitable  designs,  for  looking  after  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  setting  them 
to  work,  for  nusing  great  sums  for  schools  and  hospitals,  and  indeed  for  charities  of  all 
sorts,  private  and  public :  he  had  such  credit  with  the  richest  citizens,  that  he  had  the  com- 

*  Willutm,  duke  of  Gloucester,  ms  the  only  offspring  rally  admired  and  beloved.     It  will  be  seen  in  a  future 

of  quoen  Anne  that  almost  outlived  childhood.      When  page  that  he  died  in  1700,  having  just  completed  his 

the  king  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  earl   of  eleventh  year.     His  mother  never  ceased  to  remember  or 

Marlborough  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  he  complimented  the  to  lament  him,  ever  after  ngning  herself,  when  writinfr 

carl  by  saying,  **  Teach  him  to  be  what  you  are,  and  my  to  lady,  afterwards  the  duchess  of,  Marlborough,  "  your 

nephew  cannot  want  accomplishments.**      His  life  was  poor,  unfortunate,  fiuthfiil,  Morlcy,**  the  name  she  had 

sacrificed,  like  Edward  the  Sixth's,  to  his  too  devoted  adopted  in  her  private  correspondence  with  her  confidante ; 

attention  to  his  studies.     He  understood  the  terms  of  who  in  this  intercourse  adopted  the  signature  of  ^  Free, 

fortification  and  navigation ;  would  marshal  a  company  of  man." — (Noble*s  Continuation  of  Grainger.)     We  mi^y 

bo}'s,  who  had  voluntarily  enlisted  to  attend  him  ;  studied  estimate  the  national  sorrow  upon  this  event  by  remeiiu 

history,  politics,  geography,    and   religion,  assiduously ;  bering  how  mnch  the  loss  of  the  princess  Chariot te  nas 

delighted  in  martial  sports  and  bunting,  ub  relaxations ;  lamented  by  every  Englishman. 
wd  was  so  pious  and  sweetly  tempered,  that  he  was  ge no- 
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mand  of  great  wealth  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion  for  it :  and  he  laid  ont  his  own  time  chiefly 
m  advancing  all  such  designs.  These  things  gained  him  a  great  reputation.  He  was  called 
a  socinian,  but  was  really  an  arian,  which  he  very  freely  owned  before  the  revolution ;  but 
he  gave  no  public  vent  to  it,  as  he  did  afterwards.  He  studied  to  promote  his  opinions,  after 
the  revolution,  with  much  heat :  many  books  were  printed  against  the  Trinity,  which  he 
dispersed  over  the  nation,  distributing  them  freely  to  all  who  would  accept  of  them  :  profane 
wits  were  much  delighted  with  this :  it  became  a  common  topic  of  discourse  to  treat  all 
mysteries  in  religion  as  the  contrivances  of  priests,  to  bring  the  world  into  a  blind  submis- 
sion to  them  :  priestcraft  grew  to  be  another  word  in  fashion,  and  the  enemies  of  religion 
vented  all  their  impieties  under  the  cover  of  these  words ;  but  while  these  pretended  much 
zeal  for  the  government,  those  who  were  at  work  to  undermine  it  made  great  use  of  all  this : 
they  raised  a  great  outcry  against  socinianism,  and  gave  it  out  that  it  was  likely  to  overrun 
all ;  for  archbishop  Tillotson  and  some  of  the  bishops  had  lived  in  great  friendship  with  Mr. 
Firmin,  whose  charitable  temper  they  thought  it  became  them  to  encourage.  Many  under- 
took to  write  in  this  controversy ;  some  of  these  were  not  fitted  'for  handling  such  a  nice 
subject.  A  learned  deist  made  a  severe  remark  on  the  progress  of  this  dispute :  he  said,  he 
was  sure  the  divines  would  be  too  hard  for  the  socinians,  in  proving  their  doctrines  out  of 
Scripture ;  but  if  the  doctrine  could  be  once  laughed  at  and  rejected  as  absurd,  then  its 
being  proved,  how  well  soever  out  of  Scripture,  would  turn  to  be  an  argument  against  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  as  cont^ning  such  incredible  doctrines. 

The  divines  did  not  go  all  in  the  same  method,  nor  upon  the  some  principles.  Dr.  Sher- 
lock engaged  in  the  controversy :  he  was  a  clear,  a  polite,  and  a  strong  writer,  and  had  got 
great  cre^t  in  the  former  reign  by  his  writings  against  those  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but 
he  was  apt  to  assume  too  much  to  himself,  and  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  contempt ; 
tills  created  him  many  enemies,  and  made  him  pass  for  an  insolent,  haughty  man  :  he  was 
at  first  a  Jacobite,  and  while,  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  he  was  under  suspension,  he  wrote 
against  the  socinians,  in  which  he  took  a  new  method  of  explaining  the  Trinity  :  he  thought 
there  were  three  eternal  minds ;  two  of  these  issuing  from  the  Father,  but  that  these  were 
one,  by  reason  of  a  mutual  consciousness  in  the  three  to  every  of  their  thoughts :  this  was 
looked  on  as  plain  tritheism ;  but  all  the  party  applauded  him  and  his  book.  Soon  after 
that,  an  accident  of  an  odd  nature  happened. 

There  was  a  book  drawn  up  by  bishop  Overall,  fourscore  years  ago,  concerning  govern- 
ment, in  which  its  being  of  a  divine  institution  was  very  positively  asserted ;  it  was  read  in 
convocation,  and  passed  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  publishing  it  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  that  famous  book  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  published  under  the  name 
of  Dollman.  King  James  the  First  did  not  like  a  convocation  entering  into  such  a  theory 
of  politics ;  so  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Abbot,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  was  then  in  the  lower  house.  I  had  the  original,  written  all  in  his  own  hand,  in 
my  possession ;  by  it  he  desired  that  no  further  progress  should  be  made  in  that  matter, 
and  that  this  book  might  not  be  ofiered  to  him  for  his  assent.  Thus  that  matter  slept,  but 
Sancroft  had  got  OveralFs  own  book  into  his  hands ;  so  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  he 
resolved  to  publish  it  as  an  authentic  declaration  that  the  church  of  England  had  made  in 
this  matter ;  and  it  was  published  as  well  as  licensed  by  him  a  very  few  dviys  before  he  came 
under  suspension  for  not  taking  the  oaths ;  but  there  was  a  paragraph  or  two  in  it  that  they 
had  not  considered,  which  was  plainly  calculated  to  justify  the  owning  the  United  Provinces 
to  be  a  lawful  government ;  for  it  was  there  laid  down  that  when  a  change  of  government 
was  brought  to  a  thorough  settlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  submitted  to  as  a  work 
of  the  providence  of  God,  and  a  part  of  king  James's  letter  to  Abbot  related  to  this.  When 
Sherlock  observed  this,  he  had  some  conferences  with  the  party  in  order  to  convince  them 
by  that,  which  he  said  had  convinced  himself.  Soon  after  that  ho  took  the  oaths,  and  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  published  an  account  of  the  grounds  he  went  on,  which  drew 
out  many  virulent  books  agiunst  him.  Aft^r  that  they  pursued  him  with  the  clamour  of 
tritheism,  which  was  done  with  much  malice  by  the  very  same  persons  who  had  highly  mag- 
nified the  performance  while  he  was  of  their  party ;  so  powerful  is  the  bias  of  interest  and 
passion  in  the  most  speculative  and  the  most  important  doctrines. 
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Dr.  South,  a  learned,  but  an  iU-nattired  divine,  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  but  with  the 
reserve  of  an  equivocal  sense  which  he  put  on  them,  attacked  Dr.  Sherlock's  book  of  the  Trinity, 
not  without  wit  and  learning,  bat  without  any  measure  of  Christian  charity,  and  without 
any  regard  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject  or  the  decencies  of  his  profession.  He 
explained  the  Trinity  in  the  common  method,  that  the  Deity  was  one  essence  in  three  subsis- 
tencies  *.  Sherlock  replied,  and  charged  this  as  Sabellianism ;  and  some  others  went  into 
the  dispute  with  some  learning,  but  with  more  heat ;  one  preached  Sherlock's  notion  before 
the  university  of  Oxford,  for  which  he  was  censured ;  but  Sherlock  wrote  against  that  cen- 
sure with  the  highest  strains  of  contempt.  The  socinians  triumphed  not  a  little  upon  this, 
and  in  several  of  their  books  they  divided  their  adversaries  into  real  and  nominal  trinitarians. 
Sherlock  was  put  in  the  first  class ;  as  for  the  second  class,  they  pretended  it  had  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  western  church  ever  since  the  time  that  the  fourth  council  in  the  Lateran 
sat.  Some,  who  took  advantage  from  these  debates  to  publish  their  impieties  without  fear 
or  shame,  rejoiced  to  see  the  divines  engaged  in  such  subtle  questions ;  and  they  reckoned 
that  which  side  soever  might  have  the  better  in  the  turn  of  this  controversy,  yet  in  conclu- 
sion they  alone  must  be  the  gainers  by  every  dispute  that  brought  such  important  matters 
to  a  doubtfulness,  which  might  end  in  infidelity  at  last. 

The  ill  e£Fects  that  were  like  to  follow  on  those  different  explanations,  made  the  bishops 
move  the  king  to  set  out  injunctions,  requiring  them  to  see  to  the  repressing  of  error  and 
heresy  ynth,  ajQ  possible  zeal,  more  particularly  in  the  fandamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  to  watch  against  and  hinder  the  use  of  new  terms,  or  new  explanations,  in  those 
matters.  This  put  a  stop  to  those  debates,  as  Mr.  Fiimin's  death  put  a  stop  to  the  printing 
and  spreading  of  socinian  books.  Upon  all  this,  some  angry  clergymen,  who  had  not  that 
share  of  preferment  that  they  thought  they  deserved,  begun  to  complain  that  no  convocation 
V7BS  suffered  to  sit  to  whom  the  judging  in  such  points  seemed  most  properly  to  belong. 
Books  were  written  on  this  head ;  it  was  said,  that  the  law  made  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  that  limited  the  power  of  that  body,  so  that  no  new  canons  could  be  attempted,  or  put 
in  use  'mthout  the  king's  licence  and  consent,  did  not  disable  them  from  sitting;  on 
the  contrary,  a  convocation  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  parliament,  so  that  it  ought  always 
to  attend  upon  it,  and  to  be  ready,  when  advised  with,  to  give  their  opinions  chicdiy  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  They  had  also,  as  these  men  pretended,  a  right  to  prepare  articles  and 
canons,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  king,  who  might  indeed  deny  his  assent  to  them,  as  he 
did  to  bills  that  were  offered  him  by  both  houses  of  parliament.  This  led  them  to  strike  at 
the  king's  supremacy,  and  to  assert  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
disowned  by  this  church  ever  since  the  time  of  the  reformation ;  and  indeed  the  king's 
supremacy  was  thought  to  be  carried  formerly  too  high,  and  that  by  the  same  sort  of  men 
who  were  now  studying  to  lay  it  as  low.  It  seemed  that  some  men  were  for  maintaining  it 
as  long  as  it  was  in  their  management,  and  that  it  made  for  them ;  but  resolved  to  weaken 
it  all  they  could,  as  soon  as  it  went  out  of  their  hands,  and  was  no  more  at  their  discretion  : 
such  a  turn  do  men's  interests  and  partialities  give  to  their  opinions. 

All  this  while  it  was  manifest  that  there  were  two  different  parties  among  the  clergy ;  one 
was  firm  and  faithful  to  the  present  government,  and  served  it  with  sseal :  these  did  not  envy 
the  dissenters  the  ease  that  the  toleration  gave  them ;  they  wished  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  making  such  alterations  in  some  few  rites  and  ceremonies  as  might  bring  into  the 
church  those  who  were  not  at  too  great  a  distance  from  it :  and  I  do  freely  own  that  I  was 

*  This  amiable  charitable  man,  and  brilliant  wit,  de-  induce  him  to  exchange  them  even  for  the  eroder  and 

tervea  more  than  the  above  solitary  notice.     Dr.  Robert  archiepiacopal  mitre.     He  bore  a  long  and  excniciating 

South  was  bom  in  1633,  became  a  scholar  of  Westminster  malady  with  cheerfulness,  and  died  in  1716.     One  speci- 

and  ChristchuTch,  Oxford,  seemed   to  make  it  a  rule  men  of  his  reproyii^  wit  must  be  repeated. — Preaching 

to  join  the  triumphant  party,  and  consequently  adhered  before  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  equally  indccoroot 

successively  to  Cromwell,  Charles,  James,  and  William,  courtiers,  he  perceived  that  the  tenants  of  the  royal  pew 

This  pliancy  did  not  arise  from  avarice ;  his  highest  pre-  were  sleeping.     He  stopped,  and  calling  thrice  to  Lord 

ferment  was  a  canonry,  Christchurch,  and  a  prebend  stall  Lauderdale,  who  awoke,  and  stood  up,  sud  to  him,  **  My 

at  Westminster ;  and  the  revenues  of  these,  as  well  as  part  Lord,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose,  but  I  must  beg 

of  his  paternal  patrimony,  he  dispersed  annually  in  chari-  that  you  will  not  snore  quite  so  loud, lest  you  should  awaken 

ties.     He  valued  an  old  hat  and  walking  stick  so  highly,  his  majesty.'*  (Biog.  Britannica.     Wood's  Athenss  Ozon. 

having  used  them  many  years,  that  no  penuauons  oould  Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger.) 
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of  this  number.  Others  took  the  oaths  indeed,  and  cononned  in  every  act  of  compliance 
with  the  government,  bnt  they  were  not  only  cold  in  serving  it,  but  were  always  blaming 
the  administration,  and  aggravating  misfortunes :  they  expressed  a  great  esteem  for  Jacobites, 
and  in  all  elections  gave  their  votes  for  those  who  leaned  that  way ;  at  the  same  time  they 
shewed  great  resentments  against  the  dissenters,  and  were  enemies  to  the  toleration,  and 
seemed  resolved  never  to  consent  to  any  alteration  in  their  favour.  The  bulk  of  the  clergy 
ran  this  way,  so  that  the  moderate  party  was  far  out-numbered.  Profane  minds  had  too 
great  advantages  from  this,  in  reflecting  severely  on  a  body  of  men  that  took  oaths,  and  per- 
formed public  devotions,  when  the  rest  of  their  lives  was  too  public  and  too  visible  a  contra- 
diction to  such  oaths  and  prayers. 

But  while  we  are  thus  unhappily  disjointed  in  matters  of  religion,  our  neighbours  are  not 
so  entirely  united  as  they  pretend  to  be.     The  quietists  are  said  to  increase  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  France :  the  persecution  tliere  began  at  first  upon  a  few  jansenists,  but  it  turned  soon 
to  the  protestants,  on  whom  it  has  been  long  very  heavy  and  bloody :  this  had  put  an  end  to 
all  disputes  in  those  matters ;  a  new  controversy  has  since  been  managed  with  great  heat, 
between  Bossuet,  the  famous  bishop,  first  of  Condom  and  now  of  Meaux,  and  La  Motte 
Fenelon,  who  was  once  in  high  favour  with  Madame  Maintenon,  and  was,  by  her  means, 
made  preceptor  to  the  dauphin's  children,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  be  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray.     He  wrote  a  treatise  of  spiritual  maxims,  according  to  the  subtilty,  as  well  as  the 
sublimity,  of  the  writers  called  the  mystics :  in  it  he  distinguished  between  that  which  was 
fiilsely  charged  upon  them,  and  that  which  was  truly  their  doctrine ;  he  put  the  perfection  of 
a  spiritual  life  in  the  loving  of  God  purely  for  himself,  without  any  regard  to  ourselves,  even 
to  our  own  salvation ;  and  in  our  being  brought  to  such  a  state  of  indifierence,  as  to  have  no 
will,  nor  desire  of  our  own,  but  to  be  so  perfectly  united  to  the  will  of  God  as  to  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  Heaven,  only  because  it  is  the  will  of  Ch>d  to  bring  us  thither,  without  any 
regard  to  our  own  happiness.     Bossuet  wrote  so  sharply  against  him,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
think  a  rivalry  for  favour  and  preferment  had  as  great  a  share  in  it  as  zeal  for  the  truth. 
The  matter  was  sent  to  Rome ;  Fenelon  had  so  many  authorized  and  canonized  writers  of  his 
side,  that  many  distinctions  must  be  made  use  of  to  separate  them  from  him ;  but  the  king 
was  much  set  against  him ;  he  put  him  from  his  attendance  on  the  young  princess,  and  sent 
him  to  his  diocese :  his  disgrace  served  to  raise  his  character.     Madame  Maintenon's  violent 
aversion  to  a  man  she  so  lately  raised,  was  imputed  to  his  not  being  so  tractable  as  she 
expected,  in  persuading  the  king  to  own  his  marriagp  with  her ;  but  that  I  leave  to  conjec- 
ture.    There  is  a  breach  running  through  the  Lutheran  churches ;  it  appeared  at  first  openly 
at  Hamburgh,  where  many  were  going  into  stricter  methods  of  piety,  who  from  thence  were 
called  pietists :  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  them  and  the  rest,  who  are  most 
rigid  to  old  forms,  and  are  jealous  of  all  new  things,  especially  of  a  stricter  course  of  devotion, 
beyond  what  they  themselves  are  inclined  to  practise.     There  is  likeyrise  a  spirit  of  zeal  and 
devotion,  and  of  public  charities,  sprung  at  home,  beyond  what  was  known  among  us  in 
former  times ;  of  which  I  may  have  a  good  occasion  to  make  mention  hereafter. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  the  company  in  Scotland,  this  year,  set  out  a  fleet, 
with  a  colony,  on  design  to  settle  in  America ;  the  secret  was  better  kept  than  could  have 
been  well  expected,  considering  the  many  hands  in  which  it  was  lodged ;  it  appeared  at  last, 
that  the  true  design  had  been  guessed,  from  the-  first  motion  of  it :  they  landed  at  Darien, 
which,  by  the  report  that  they  sent  over,  was  capable  of  being  made  a  strong  place,  with  a 
good  port.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Spaniards  complained  loudly  of  this ;  it  lay  so  near 
Porto-Dello  and  Panama  on  the  one  side,  and  Carthagena  on  the  other,  that  they  could  not 
think  they  were  safe  when  such  a  neighbour  came  so  near  the  centre  of  their  empire  in  Ajne- 
rica :  the  king  of  France  complained  also  of  this,  as  an  invasion  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
and  offered  the  court  of  Madrid  a  fleet  to  dislodge  them.  The  Spaniards  pressed  the  king  hard 
upon  this :  they  said  they  were  once  possessed  of  that  place,  and  though  they  found  it  too 
unhealthy  to  settle  there,  yet  the  right  to  it  belonged  still  to  them ;  so  this  was  a  breach  of 
treaties,  and  a  violent  possession  of  their  country.  In  answer  to  this,  the  Scotch  pretended, 
that  the  natives  of  Darien  were  never  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  by  consequence 
a  free  people ;  they  said,  they  had  purchased  of  them  leave  to  possess  themselves  of  that 
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place,  and  that  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  country,  bocanse  they  could  not  reduce  the 
natives ;  so  the  pretension  of  the  first  discovery  wu  made  void  when  they  went  off  from  it, 
not  being  able  to  hold  it ;  and  then  the  natives  being  left  to  themselves,  it  was  lawful  for  the 
Scots  to  treat  with  them :  it  was  given  out  that  there  was  much  gold  in  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly the  nation  was  so  fiill  of  hopes  from  this  project,  that  they  raised  a  fund  for  carrying 
it  on,  greater  than,  as  was  thought,  that  kingdom  could  stretch  to :  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  subscribed,  and  a  fourth  part  was  paid  down,  and  afterwards  seventy 
thousand  pounds  more  was  brought  in,  and  a  national  fury  seemed  to  have  transported  the 
whole  kingdom  upon  this  project. 

The  Jacobites  went  into  the  management  with  a  particular  heat :  they  saw  the  king  would 
be  much  pressed  from  Spain ;  the  English  nation  apprehending  that  this  would  be  set  up  as 
a  breach  of  treaties,  and  that  upon  a  rupture  their  effects  in  Spain  might  be  seized,  grew  also 
very  uneasy  at  it ;  upon  which  it  was  thought  that  the  king  would  in  time  be  forced  to  dis- 
own this  invasion,  and  to  declare  against  it,  and  in  that  case  they  hoped  to  have  inflamed  the 
kingdom  with  this,  that  the  king  denied  them  his  protection,  while  they  were  only  acting 
according  to  law ;  and  this,  they  would  have  said,  was  contrary  to  the  coronation  oath,  and 
so  they  would  have  thought  they  were  freed  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  The  Jacobites, 
having  this  prospect,  did  aU  that  was  possible  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  nation  to  the  highest 
degree :  our  English  plantations  grew  also  very  jealous  of  this  new  colony ;  they  feared, 
that  the  double  prospect  of  finding  gold,  and  of  robbing  the  Spaniards,  would  draw  many 
planters  from  them  into  this  new  settlement ;  and  that  the  buccaneers  might.run  into  them ; 
for  by  the  Scotch  act,  this  place  was  to  be  made  a  free  port ;  and  if  it  was  not  ruined  before 
it  was  well  formed,  they  reckoned  it  would  become  a  seat  of  piracy,  and  another  Algiers,  in 
those  parts.  Upon  these  grounds  the  English  nation  inclined  to  declare  against  this,  and  the 
king  seemed  convinced  that  it  was  an  infraction  of  his  treaties  with  Spain :  so  orders  were 
sent,  but  very  secretly,  to  the  English  plantations,  particularly  to  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,  to  forbid  all  commerce  with  the  Scots  at  Darien.  The  Spaniards  made  some  faint 
attempts  on  them,  but  without  success  :  this  was  a  very  great  difficulty  on  the  king ;  he  saw 
how  much  he  was  likely  to  be  pressed  on  both  hands,  and  he  apprehended  what  ill  conse- 
quences were  likely  to  follow,  on  his  declaring  himself  either  way. 

The  parliament  of  England  had  now  sat  its  period  of  three  years,  in  which  great  things 
had  been  done :  the  whole  money  of  England  was  recoined ;  the  king  was  secured  in  his 
government,  an  honourable  peace  was  made  *,  public  credit  was  restored,  and  the  payment 
of  public  debts  was  put  on  sure  and  good  funds.  The  chief  conduct  lay  now  in  a  few  hands  ; 
the  lord  Somers  was  made  a  baron  of  England ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest,  and  the 
most  incorrupt  judges  that  ever  sat  in  Chancery,  so  his  great  capacity  for  all  affairs  made  the 
king  consider  him  beyond  all  his  ministers,  and  he  well  deserved  the  confidence  that  the  king 
expressed  for  him  on  all  occasions.  In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Montague  had  gained 
such  a  visible  ascendant  over  all  that  were  zealous  for  the  king's  service,  that  he  gave  the  law 
to  the  rest,  which  he  did  always  with  great  spirit,  but  sometimes  with  too  assuming  an  air. 
The  fleet  was  in  the  earl  of  Orford's  management,  who  was  both  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  he  had  brought  in  many  into  the  service,  who  were  very 
zealous  for  the  government,  but  a  spirit  of  impiety  and  dissolution  ran  through  too  many  of 
them,  so  that  those  who  intended  to  cast  a  load  upon  the  government  had  too  great  advan- 
tages given  by  some  of  these.  The  administration  at  home  was  otherwise  without  exception^ 
and  no  grievances  were  complained  of. 

There  was  a  new  parliament  called,  and  the  elections  fell  generally  on  men  who  were  in 
the  interests  of  the  government ;  many  of  them  had  indeed  some  popular  notions,  which 
they  had  drank  in  under  a  bad  government,  and  thought  they  ought  to  keep  them  under  a 
good  one :  so  that  those  who  wished  well  to  the  public  did  apprehend  great  difficulties  in 
managing  them.  The  king  himself  did  not  seem  to  lay  tliis  to  heart  so  much  as  was  fitting ; 
he  stayed  long  beyond  sea ;  he  had  made  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Zell,  where  he  was  treated 
in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  Cross  winds  hindered  his  coming  to  England  so  soon  as 
he  had  intended;  upon  which  the  parliament  was  prorogued  for  some  weeks  after  tho 

*  The  for  greater  part  of  Kngliflimen  held  an  opposite  opinion. 
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members  were  come  up ;  even  this  soured  their  spirits,  and  had  too  great  a  share  in  the  ill 
humour  that  appeared  among  them. 

The  king's  keeping  up  an  army  beyond  the  votes  of  the  former  parliament,  was  much 
resented,  nor  was  the  occasion  for  doing  it  enough  considered ;  all  this  was  increased  by  his 
own  management  after  he  came  over.  The  ministers  represented  to  him,  that  they  could 
carry  the  keeping  up  a  land  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  but  that  they  could  not  carry 
it  further :  he  said  so  small  a  number  was  as  good  as  none  at  all,  therefore  he  would  not 
authorize  them  to  propose  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  they  should  lose  their  credit 
with  their  best  friends,  if  they  ventured  to  speak  of  a  greater  number.  So,  when  the  house 
of  commons  took  up  the  debate,  the  ministry  were  silent,  and  proposed  no  number ;  upon 
which  those  who  were  in  the  contrary  interest,  named  seven  thousand  men,  and  to  this  they 
added,  that  they  should  be  all  the  king's  natural-bom  subjects.  Both  the  parts  of  this  vote 
gave  the  king  great  uneasiness ;  he  seemed  not  only  to  lay  it  much  to  heart,  but  to  sink 
under  it :  he  tried  all  that  was  possible  to  struggle  against  it,  when  it  was  too  late ;  it  not 
being  so  easy  to  recover  things  in  an  after-game,  as  it  was  to  have  prevented  this  misunder- 
standing, that  was  likely  to  arise  between  him  and  his  parliament.  It  was  surmised  that  he 
was  resolved  not  to  pass  the  bill,  but  that  he  would  abandon  the  government,  rather  than 
hold  it  with  a  force  that  was  too  small  to  preserve  and  protect  it ;  yet  this  was  considered 
only  as  a  threatening,  so  that  little  regard  was  had  to  it ;  the  act  passed  with  some  oppo- 
sition in  the  house  of  commons ;  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  against  it, 
but  it  was  rather  a  reproach  than  a  service  to  the  government,  it  being  faintly  made  and  ill 
supported.  The  royd  assent  was  given,  and  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  passing  the  act  had 
softened  people's  minds,  a  new  attempt  was  made  for  keeping  the  Dutch  guards  in  England, 
but  that  was  rejected,  though  the  king  sent  a  message  desiring  it  *. 

*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  distressing  this  measure  presented  to  his  majesty ;  that  they  bid  drawn  up  an 

must  have  been  to  the  king.     His  guards,  as  he  obsenred  address  accordingly,  which  he  read  in  his  place,  and  aftcr- 

with  deep  feeling,  **  had  constantly  attended  him  in  all  wards  delivered  in  at  the  derk^s  table,  where  the  same 

actions  wherein  he  had  been  engaged.** — (Chandler's  De-  was  read,  and  is  as  foUoweth  *.*— 

bates,  House  of  Commons,  iii.  93  )     They  were  his  com-  ..  y^^^  ^^^^  Sovereign, 

ponions-his  childrcn-for  all  history  concurs  m  mform-  «  ^             majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 

11^  us  that  a  genei^  acquires  a  kind  of  parental  regard  for  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  \^i            ^  parliament  asimbled,  d^ 

those  soldiers  that  have  long  bwm  under  hi.  care  and  ^^^  ^^^^j    ^^  ^  ^  »;„,  ^^r                   ^^   ^^^^ 

command.     The  feeling  is  mntual :  our  soldiers  during  ^^.  /,„k:^i,  n^  i»n<.^«i«.M^o\    .»»•*  k»»,i.i»  — .T.«^^f 

.     ,    .         •    o    .         J  »       11  1    J  YT'ii  u         c^L     «  ment  (which  Uod  long  preserve),  most  numbly  represent, 

the  last  war  m  Spain  used  to  call  lord  Hill  ''  our  father."  «  jj^^^  ^^^  nassinethe  late  act  for  disbandins  the  army 

When  William  first  heard  that  the  vote  had  passed  which  aatisfiition  to  your  subjects  ;  and  the  puhctual 

was  to  sepanite  him  from  »»«  Dutch  guards,  he  paced  his  J^ecution  thereof  will  prevent  all  occasions  of  distrust  or 

apartment  for  some  time  with  downcast  eyes,  and  «id-  .^         ^^^^          ^.^^^    ^^^                 ,^ 

denly  pausing,  said  with  more  than  usual  passion,      If  I  J    „  ,/.    gj^    J           {^^  commons,  an  unspeakable 

had  a  wn  these  guard,  ^ould  not  quit  me       He  made  ^^  ^^^         j,.^  '  ^^^-^^  y^  ^^  ^             ^   ,, 

f^t^^f^M    '».**;«IS  *i^   '  ^°?    fJ^K          ?°  '  •  "«•»««,  to  which  they  cannot  consen^^  i,Uhoui  'doing 

lathof  March,  1698  the  journals  of  the  h^^^  «»oA^  to /Aa/  cmsHtutum  yfmr  fnajesty  came  aZ 

mens  inform  us  that  the  "earl  of  Kanelagh  acquainted  it,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  preserve,  and  did  at  that  time,  in  your 

that  he  had  m  command  from  his  majesty,  a  mesaa^  to  ^^^^  declaiution  promise,  that  all  those  foreign  foroes 

deliver  to  this  house,  signed  by  his  majesty,  and  all  of  his  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^          ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  'l^  ^ 

own  hand-wnting ;  which  the  said  ^rl  dehvered  in  to  ^^^^^^  ^^            ^.         ^^  ^  jj^         ^^  ^^ 

Mr.  Sp^ker,  who  read  the  same  to  the  house,  and  »  as  ^^^   .^  J^  ^  ^^  '{^^^  ^  1^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

o  owe     .  VIZ.  nothing  conduceth  more  to  the  happiness  and  wel&re  of 

*'  William  Rex.  this  kingdom,  than  an  entire  confidence  between  your 

•*  His  majesty  is 'pleased  to  let  the  house  know,  that  ""J'^sty  and  your  people;  which  can  no  way  be  so  firmly 

the  necessary  preparations  are  made  for  transporting  the  esUbUshed  as  by  entrusting  your  sacred  person  with  your 

guadis,  who  came  with  him  into  England ;  and  that  he  in-  o'™  subjects,  who  have  so  eminently  signabzed  themselves 

tends  to  send  them  away  immediately,  unless,  out  of  con-  o°  '^^  occasions  during  the  late  long  and  expensive  war.  »• 
sidenition  to  him,  the  house  be  disposed  to  find  a  wav  for        However  we  may  sympathize  with  William  upon  this 

continuing  them  longer  in  his  service,  which  h'ls  majesty  tr)ing  occasion,  at  the  same  time  we  must  feel  that  our 

would  take  very  kindly.  legislators  were  right  in  their  determination-— even  his 

„  TT  L.  I.  \.      1.  •  i    L  .     J     1-  ministers  were  silent,  or  opposed  the  motion  without 

Upon  which  *  question  bemg  proposed  that  a  day  bo  ^hey  rightly  felt  ihaTthe  guards  of  England 

appointed  to  consider  of  his  majesty's  .aid  message,  the  ^^^{^  ^  Englishmen;  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 

qu«mon  ^  put,  that  that  question  be  now  put,  and  it  ^^^.^^  honour,  but  because  othenrise  it  would  be  a  pre- 

passed  m  t  e  ncga  ve.  cedent  for  the  permanent  employment  of  foreign  troops, 

**20th  qf  March,  1698.  tlie  roost  efl^tual  mode  of  enslaving  and  enervating  a 

^  The  lord  Noiris  reported  from  the  committee  appointed  nation.     Rome  declined  from  the  moment  she  employed 

on  Saturday  last,  to  draw  up  an  humble  address,  to  be  mercenary  legions. 
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In  the  carrying  these  points,  many  hard  things  were  said  against  the  court,  and  against 
the  king  himself ;  it  was  suggested  that  he  loved  not  the  nation ;  that  he  was  on  the  reserve 
with  all  Englishmen,  and  shewed  no  confidence  in  them ;  hut  that  as  soon  as  the  session  of 
parliament  was  over,  he  went  immediately  to  Holland  ;  and  they  said,  this  was  not  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  States,  which  had  heen  more  excusable ;  but  that  he  went  thither  to 
enjoy  a  lazy  privacy  at  Loo ;  where,  with  a  few  favourites,'  he  hunted  and  passed  away  the 
summer,  in  a  way  that  did  not  nuse  his  character  much.  It  is  certain  the  usage  he  had  met 
with  of  late  put  his  spirits  too  much  on  the  fret ;  and  he  neither  took  care  to  disguise  that, 
nor  to  overcome  the  ill  humour,  which  the  manner  of  his  deportment,  rather  than  any  just 
occasion  given  by  him,  had  raised  in  many  against  him.  Some,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
began  to  carry  things  much  further,  and  to  say,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  the 
votes,  and  to  keep  up  the  credit  oft  he  former  parliament ;  and  they  tried  to  shake  the  act  made 
in  favour  of  the  new  East-India  company :  this  was  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental  maxims 
of  our  constitution,  that  it  gave  cause  of  jealousy,  since  this  could  be  intended  for  nothing, 
but  to  ruin  the  government :  money  raised  by  parliament  upon  bargains  and  conditions  that 
were  performed  by  those  who  advanced  it,  gave  them  such  a  purchase  of  those  acts,  and  this 
was  so  sacred,  that  to  overturn  it  must  destroy  all  credit  for  the  future,  and  no  government 
could  be  maintained  that  did  not  preserve  this  religiously. 

Among  other  complaints,  one  made  against  the  court  was,  that  the  king  had  given  grants 
of  the  confiscated  estates  in  Ireland ;  it  was  told  before,  that  a  bill  being  sent  up  by  the 
commons,  attainting  the  Irish  that  had  been  in  arms,  and  applying  their  estates  to  the  pay- 
ing the  public  debts,  leaving  only  a  power  to  the  king  to  dispose  of  the  third  part  of  them, 
was  likely  to  lie  long  before  the  lords,  many  petitions  being  offered  against  it ;  upon  which 
the  king,  to  bring  the  session  to  a  speedy  concludon,  had  promised,  that  this  matter  should 
be  kept  entire  till  their  next  meeting :  but  the  next  session  going  over  without  any  pro- 
ceeding in  it,  the  king  granted  away  all  those  confiscations ;  it  being  an  undoubted  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  all  confiscations  accrued  to  the  crown,  and  might  be  granted 
away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  it  was  pretended  that  those  estates  came  to  a  million  and 
a  half  in  value.  Great  objections  were  made  to  the  merits  of  some,  who  had  the  largest 
share  in  those  grants ;  attempts  had  been  made,  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation of  them,  but  that  whidi  Ginkle,  who  was  created  earl  of  Athlonc,  had,  was  only 
confirmed :  now  it  was  become  a  popular  subject  of  declamation,  to  arraign  both  the  grants, 
and  those  who  had  them ;  motions  had  been  often  made  for  a  general  resumption  of  all  the 
grants  made  in  this  reign ;  but  in  answer  to  this,  it  was  said,  that  since  no  such  motion  was 
made  for  a  resumption  of  the  grants  made  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extravagant  profusion  of  them,  and  the  ill  grounds  upon  which  they  were  made,  it 
shewed  both  a  disrespect  and  a  black  ingratitude,  if,  while  no  other  grants  were  resumed^ 
this  king  only  should  be  called  in  question.  The  court  party  said  often,  let  the  retrospect  go 
back  to  the  year  1660,  and  they  would  consent  to  it,  and  that  which  might  be  got  by  it 
would  be  worth  the  while.  It  was  answered,  this  could  not  be  done  after  so  long  a  time, 
that  so  many  sales,  mortgages,  and  settlements  had  been  made,  pursuant  to  those  grants ;  so 
all  these  attempts  came  to  nothing.  But  now  they  fell  on  a  more  effectual  method.  A  com- 
mission was  given,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  seven  persons  named  by  the  house  of  commons,  to 
enquire  into  the  value  of  the  confiscated  estates  in  Ireland  so  granted  away,  and  into  the  con- 
siderations upon  which  those  grants  were  made.  This  pa^ed  in  this  session,  and  in  the 
debates,  a  great  alienation  discovered  itself  in  many  from  the  king  and  his  government,  which 
had  a  very  ill  effect  upon  all  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  When  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  disbanding  the  army  came,  it  was  reduced  to  seven  thousand  men ;  of  these,  four  thousand 
were  horse  and  dragoons,  the  foot  were  three  thousand ;  the  bodies  were  also  reduced  to  so 
small  a  number  of  soldiers,  that  it  was  said  we  had  now  an  army  of  officers :  the  new  method 
was  much  approved  of  by  proper  judges,  as  the  best  into  which  so  smaU  a  number  could 
have  been  brought.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  veiy  large  provision  made  for  the  sea, 
greater  than  was  thought  necessary  in  a  time  of  peace.  Fifteen  thousand  seamen,  with  a 
fleet  proportioned  to  that  number,  was  thought  a  necessary  security,  since  we  were  made  so 
weak  by  land* 
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I  mentioned  in  the  relation  of  the  fonner  year,  the  czar  s  coming  out  of  his  own  country, 
on  which  I  will  now  enlarge :  he  came  this  winter  over  to  England,  and  stayed  some  months 
among  us ;  I  waited  often  on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king,  and  the  archbishop 
and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to  offer  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  con- 
stitution, as  he  was  willing  to  receive :  I  had  good  interpreters,  so  I  had  much  free  discourse 
with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and  very  brutal  in  his  passion ; 
he  raises  his  natural  heat  by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifies  himself  with  great 
application :  he  ig  subject  to  convulsive  motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  head  seems  to  be 
affected  with  these ;  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  than 
might  be  expected  from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent :  a  want  of  judgment, 
with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear  in  him  too  often,  and  too  evidently ;  he  is  mechanically 
turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to  be  a  ship  carpenter  than  a  great  prince ;  this 
was  his  chief  study  and  exercise  while  he  stayed  here ;  he  wrought  much  with  his  own 
hands,  and  made  aU  about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships :  he  told  me  he  designed  a  great 
fleet  at  Azoff,  and  with  it  to  attack  the  Turkish  empire ;  but  he  did  not  seem  capable  of 
conducting  so  great  a  design,  though  his  conduct  in  his  wars  since  this,  has  discovered  a 
greater  genius  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was  desirous  to  understand  our  doc- 
trine, but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Muscovy :  he  was  indeed  resolved  to 
encourage  learning,  and  to  polish  his  people,  by  sending  some  of  them  to  travel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  live  among  them.  He  seemed  apprehensivo 
still  of  his  sister  s  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  passion  and  severity  in  his  temper. 
He  18  resolute,  but  understands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  all  inquisitive  that  way. 
After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and  had  conversed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore  the 
depth  of  the  Providence  of  Grod  that  had  raised  up  such  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an 
authority  over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

David,  considering  the  great  things  God  had  made  for  the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the 
meditation,  ^  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  ?  "  But  here  there  is  an  occa- 
sion for  reversing  these  words,  since  man  seems  a  veiy  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of  God, 
while  such  a  person  as  the  czar  has  such  multitudes  put  as  it  were  under  his  feet,  exx)osed 
to  his  restless  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from  hence  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  he  purposed  to  have  stayed  some  time,  but  he  was  called  home  sooner  than  he  had 
intended;  upon  a  discovery  or  a  suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister :  the  strangers 
to  whom  he  trusted  most  were  so  true  to  him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he 
came  back ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fiiry  on  all  whom  he  suspected ;  some 
hundreds  of  them  were  hanged  all  round  Moscow,  and  it  was  said,  that  he  cut  off  many  heads 
with  his  own  hand,  and  so  fai  was  he  from  relenting,  or  shewing  any  sort  of  tenderness,  that 
he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long  he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  that  nation,  or  of  his 
neighbours,  G^  only  knows;  so  extraordinary  an  incident  will,  I  hope,  justify  such  a 
digression. 

The  king  of  Poland  was  not  much  better  thought  of  by  the  Poles,  though  somewhat  deeper 
in  his  designs ;  he  had  ^ven  that  republic  great  cause  of  suspecting  that  he  intended  to  turn 
that  free  and  elective  state  into  an  hereditary  and  absolute  dominion.  Under  the  pretence 
of  a  civil  war,  like  to  arise  at  home,  on  the  prince  of  Conti's  account,  and  of  the  war  with 
the  Turks,  he  had  brought  in  an  army  of  Saxons,  of  whom  the  Poles  were  now  become  so 
jealous,  that  if  he  does  not  send  them  home  again,  probably  that  kingdom  wiU  fall  into  new 
wars. 

The  young  king  of  Sweden  seemed  to  inherit  the  roughness  of  his  fathei^s  temper  with  the 
piety  and  the  virtues  of  his  mother ;  his  coronation  was  performed  in  a  particular  manner , 
he  took  up  the  crown  himself,  and  set  it  on  his  head ;  the  design  of  this  innovation  in  the 
ceremonial  seems  to  be,  that  he  will  not  have  his  subjects  think  that  he  holds  his  crown  in 
any  respect  by  their  grant  or  consent,  but  that  it  was  his  own  by  descent ;  therefore  no  other 
person  was  to  set  it  on  his  head ;  whereas,  even  absolute  princes  are  willing  to  leave  this 
poor  remnant  and  shadow  of  a  popular  election  among  the  ceremonies  of  their  coronation ; 
since  they  are  crowned  upon  the  desires  and  shoutings  of  their  people.  Thus  the  two 
bortlicm  crowns,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  that  were  long  under  great  restraints  by  their  con- 
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stitution^  have  in  our  own  time,  emancipated  tbemselves  so  entirely,  that  in  their  govern- 
ment they  have  little  regard,  either  to  the  rules  of  law  or  the  decencies  of  custom.  A  little 
time  will  shew,  whether  Poland  can  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  same  absoluteness  of  govern- 
ment ;  they  who  set  their  crown  to  sale,  in  so  bare-faced  a  manner,  may  be  supposed  ready 
likewise  to  sell  their  liberties,  if  they  can  find  a  merchant  that  will  come  up  to  their  price. 

The  frequent  relapses,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the  king  of  Spain's  health,  gave  the  world 
great  alarms.  The  court  of  Vienna  trusted  to  their  interest  in  the  court  of  Spain,  and  in 
that  king  himself ;  the  French  court  was  resolved  not  to  let  go  their  pretensions  to  that  suc- 
cession without  great  advantages ;  the  king  and  the  States  were  not  now  strong  enough  to 
be  the  umpires  in  that  matter ;  this  made  them  more  easily  hearken  to  propositions  that 
were  set  on  foot  by  the  court  of  France ;  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  was  proposed,  he 
being  the  only  issue  of  the  king  of  Spain's  second  sister,  who  was  married  to  the  emperor. 
Into  this,  the  king,  the  States,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  entered :  the  court  of  Spain 
agreed  to  this ;  and  that  king,  by  his  wiU,  confirmed  his  father  s  will,  by  which  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  the  second  daughter,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
engage  all  the  grandees  and  cities  of  Spain  to  maintain  the  succession,  according  to  tliis  set- 
tlement. The  house  of  Austria  complained  of  this,  and  pretended  that,  by  a  long  tract  of 
reciprocal  settlements,  several  mutual  entails  had  passed  between  those  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Austria ;  the  court  of  France  seemed  also  to  complain  of  it,  but  they  were  secretly 
in  it,  upon  engagements,  that  the  dominions  in  Italy  should  fall  to  their  share ;  but  while 
these  engagements,  in  fi&vour  of  the  prince  electoral,  were  raising  great  apprehensions  every 
where,  that  young  prince,  who  seemed  marked  out  for  great  things,  and  who  had  all  the 
promising  beginnings  that  could  be  expected  in  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  fell  sick,  and  was 
carried  off  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  his  illness ;  so  uncertain  are  all  the  prospects,  and  all 
the  hopes,  that  this  world  can  give.  Now  the  dauphin  and  the  emperor  were  to  dispute,  or 
to  divide  this  succession  between  them ;  so  a  new  treaty  was  set  on  foot :  it  was  generally 
given  out,  and  too  easily  believed,  that  the  king  of  France  was  grown  weary  of  war,  and 
was  resolved  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet ;  but  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  yet  if  that  house  were  set  aside,  he  would  yield 
up  the  dauphin's  pretensions ;  and  so  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  much  talked  of,  but  it  was 
with  the  prospect  of  having  his  hereditary  dominions  yielded  up  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
but  this  great  matter  came  to  another  digestion  a  few  months  after. 

About  this  time,  the  king  set  up  n  new  favourite ;  Keppel,  a  gentleman  of  Guelder,  was 
raised  from  being  a  page  into  the  highest  degree  of  favour  that  any  person  had  ever  attained 
about  the  king ;  he  was  now  made  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  soon  after  knight  of  the  garter ; 
and  by  a  quick,  and  unaccountable  progress,  he  seemed  to  have  engrossed  the  royal  favour 
so  entirely,  that  he  disposed  of  every  thing  that  was  in  the  king's  power.  He  was  a  cheer- 
ful young  man,  that  had  the  heart  to  please,  but  was  so  much  given  up  to  his  own  pleasures, 
that  he  could  scarcely  submit  to  the  attendance  and  drudgeiy  that  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  post.  He  never  had  yet  distinguished  himself  in  any  thing,  though  the  king  did  it 
in  every  thing.  He  was  not  cold,  nor  dry,  as  the  earl  of  Portland  was  thought  to  be ;  who 
seemed  to  have  the  art  of  creating  many  enemies  to  himself^  and  not  one  friend  :  but  the  earl 
of  Albemarle  had  all  the  arts  of  a  court,  was  civil  to  all,  and  procured  many  favours  *. 
The  earl  of  Portland  observed  the  progress  of  this  favour  with  great  uneasiness ;  they  grew 
to  be  not.  only  incompatible,  as  all  rivals  for  favour  must  needs  be,  but  to  hate  and  oppose 

*  Arnold  Joost  Van  Keppel  eune  over  with  William  oome  hy  pnnces  of  the  Plantagenct  line,  and  by  the 

as  a  pi^,  and  had  never  heen  employed  in  office*  more  restorer  of  the  Stuarts,  as  a  dukedom,  so  that  one  more 

Important  than  copying  letters,  until  the  royal  mistress,  honourable  could  not  have  been  selected.     To  this  the 

Mrs.  Yilliers,  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  employed  and  garter  was  appended,  and  tlie  offices  of  ouster  of  ibe  robes, 

sustained  him  to  supplant  the  other  favourite,  the  earl  of  and  a  lordship  of  the  bedchamber.   He  was  equally  trusted 

Fortlxmd.     The  design  proved   successful,  and  however  and  variously  employed  by  Anne  and  George  the  First. 

we  may  lament  that  ministers  of  state  are  ever  created  He  died,  aged  48,  in  17 1 8.     He  was  liandsome.  gay,  lively, 

through  motives  and  intrigues  so  unworthy,  yet  in  this  .  courteous,  liberal ;  these  were  popular  endowments,  and 

instance  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  the  instrument  made  him  idolixed  even  by  the  English.     He  was  faith, 

was  virtuous  and  talented.     He  was,  in  1696,  created  ful,  brave,  and  honourable,  which  makes  him  deserving  the 

boron  Ashford,  viscount  Bury,  in  England,  and  earl  of  commendation  of  mankind. — Noble*8  Contin.  of  Grainger. 
AHiemarle,  in  Normandy.     This  latter  title  had  been 
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mie  another  in  eyery  thing,  hy  which  the  king's  afiairs  suffered  ranch ;  the  one  had  more  of  the 
confidence,  and  the  other  much  more  of  the  fiivour ;  the  king  had  heaped  many  grants  on 
the  earl  of  Portland,  and  had  sent  him  ambassador  to  France,  upon  the  peace,  where  he 
appeared  ^dth  great  magnificence,  and  at  a  vast  expense,  and  had  many  very  unusual 
respects  put  upon  him  by  that  king,  and  all  that  court ;  but  upon  his  return,  he  could  not 
bear  the  visible  superiority  in  favour,  that  the  other  was  grown  up  to ;  so  he  took  occasion, 
firom  a  small  preference  that  was  given  him,  in  prejudice  of  his  own  post,  as  groom  of  the 
stole,  and  upon  it  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  laid  down  aU  his  employments.  The  king 
used  aU  possible  means  to  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  but  without  prevailing  on  him ; 
he  consented  to  serve  the  king  still  in  his  affiiirs,  but  he  would  not  return  to  any  post  in  the 
household ;  and  not  long  after  that  he  was  employed  in  the  new  negotiation,  set  on  foot  for 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

This  year  died  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  whom  the  king  had  created  duke  of  Bolton ; 
be  was  a  man  of  a  strange  mixture ;  he  had  the  spleen  to  a  high  degree,  and  affected  an 
extravagant  behaviour :  for  many  weeks  he  would  take  a  conceit  not  to  speak  one  word ; 
and  at  other  times  he  would  not  open  his  mouth  till  such  an  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  thought 
the  air  was  pure ;  he  changed  the  day  into  night,  and  often  hunted  by  torchlight,  and  took 
all  sorts  of  liberties  to  himself,  many  of  which  were  very  disagreeable  to  those  about  him. 
In  the  end  of  king  Charles's  time,  and  during  king  James's  reign,  he  afiected  an  appearance 
of  foUy,  which  afterwards  he  compared  to  Junius  Brutus's  behaviour  under  the  Tarquins. 
With  all  this  he  was  a  very  knowing,  and  a  very  crafty  politic  man ;  and  was  an  artful 
flatterer,  when  that  was  necessary  to  compass  his  end,  in  which  generally  he  was  successful : 
he  was  a  man  of  a  profuse  expense,  and  of  a  most  ravenous  avarice  to  support  that ;  and 
though  he  was  much  hated,  yet  he  carried  matters  before  him  with  such  authority  and  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  in  all  respects  the  great  riddle  of  the  age. 

This  summer,  sir  Josiah  Child  died ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  notions  as  to  merchandize, 
which  was  his  education,  and  in  which  he  succeeded  beyond  any  man  of  his  time ;  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  the  East-India  trade,  which  by  his  management  was  raised  so  high,  that 
it  drew  much  envy  and  jealousy  both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  company ;  he  had  a  com- 
pass of  knowledge  and  apprehenmon  beyond  any  merchant  I  ever  knew ;  he  was  vain  and 
covetous,  and  thought  too  cunning,  though  to  me  he  seemed  always  sincere  *. 

The  complaints  Uiat  the  court  of  France  sent  to  Rome,  against  the  archbishop  of  Cambray's 
book,  procured  a  censure  from  thence ;  but  he  gave  such  a  ready  and  entire  submission  to  it, 
that  how  much  soever  that  may  have  lessened  him,  in  some  men's  opinions,  yet  it  quite 
defeated  the  designs  of  his  enemies  against  him  :  upon  this  occasion,  it  appeared  how  much 
both  the  clergy  of  France,  and  the  courts  of  parHament  there,  were  sunk  from  that  finnness 
which  they  had  so  long  maintained  against  IJie  encroachment  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  not  so 
much  as  one  person  of  those  bodies  has  set  himself  to  assert  those  liberties,  upon  which  they 
had  so  long  valued  themselves ;  the  whole  clergy  submitted  to  the  bull,  the  king  himself 
received  it,  and  the  parliament  registered  it ;  we  do  not  yet  know  by  what  methods  and 
practices  this  was  obtained  at  the  court  of  Rome,  nor  what  are  the  distinctions,  by  wlTich 
they  save  the  doctrine  of  so  many  of  their  saints,  while  they  condemn  this  archbishop's 
book ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  a  difference  between  them.  From  the  conclusion  of  this 
process  at  Rome,  I  turn  to  another,  against  a  bishop  of  our  own  church,  tliat  was  brought 
to  a  sentence  and  conslusion  this  summer. 

Dr.  Watson f  was  promoted  by  king  James  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's;  it  was 
believed  that  he  gave  money  for  his  advancement,  and  that  in  order  to  the  reimbursing  him- 
self he  sold  most  of  the  spiritual  preferments  in  his  gift.  By  the  law  and  custom  of  this 
church  the  archbishop  is  the  only  judge  of  a  bishop,  but  upon  such  occasions  he  calls  for  the 

*  Sir  JotUh  Child  ivu  the  aeoond  son  of  sir  Richard  tion,  is  in  the  church  of  Wanstead,  Essex. — MoraoOs 

Child,  a  London  merchant.     His  deep  acquuntanco  with  Hist,  of  Essex  ;  Grainger's  Biog.  History, 
the  principles  of  eommeroe  is  shewn  by  his  work,  entitled  '      -f  This  was  Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  of  St  John*s  eol- 

**  A  new  discourse  upon  trade,**  to  which  is  appended  a  lege,  Cambridge.     He  had  been  preferred  at  the  recom- 

small  essay  on  usury.     It  has  passed  through  several  edi-  mendation  of  lord  Dover,  in   1687.-— Wood*s  Athenn 

tions.     He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1678.   Ho  was  sixty-  Ozon. 
nine  when  he  died.    His  monument,  with  a  long  inscrip- 
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assistancG  of  some  of  the  bishops ;  he  called  for  six  in  this  cause ;  I  was  one  of  tnem«  It 
was  proved  that  the  bishop  had  collated  a  nephew  of  his  to  a  great  nuiny  of  the  best  prefer- 
ments in  his  gift,  and  that  for  many  years  he  had  taken  the  whole  profits  of  these  to  himself 
keeping  his  nephew  very  poor,  and  obliging  him  to  perform  no  part  of  his  duty :  it  was  also 
proved  that  the  bishop  obtained  leave  to  keep  a  benefice,  which  he  held  before  his  promotion 
by  a  commendam,  (one  of  the  abuses  which  the  popes  brought  in  among  us,  from  which  we 
have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  free  our  church ;)  that  he  had  sold  both  the  cure  and  the  profits  to 
a  clergyman,  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  had  obliged  himself  to  resign  it  upon  demand,  Uiat  is,  as 
soon  as  the  clergyman  could,  by  another  sum,  purchase  the  next  presentation  of  the  patron : 
these  things  were  fully  proved.  To  these  was  added  a  charge  of  many  oppressive  fees,  which 
being  taken  for  benefices  that  were  in  his  gift,  were  not  only  extortion  but  a  presumptive 
simony.  All  these  he  had  taken  himself,  without  making  use  of  a  register  or  actuaiy ;  for 
as  he  would  not  trust  these  secrets  to  any  other,  so  he  swallowed  up  the  fees  both  of  his  chan- 
cellor and  register ;  he  had  also  ordained  many  persons  without  tendering  them  the  oaths 
enjoined  by  law,  and  yet  in  their  letters  of  orders,  he  had  certified  under  his  hand  and  seal 
that  they  had  taken  those  oaths ;  this  was  what  the  law  calls  crimen  faltif  the  certifying 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  false  :  no  exceptions  lay  to  the  witnesses  by  whom  these  tlungs 
were  made  out,  nor  did  the  bishop  bring  any  proofs  on  his  side  to  contradict  their  evidence. 
Some  affirmed  that  he  was  a  sober  and  regular  man,  and  that  he  spoke  often  of  amony  with 
such  detestation,  that  they  could  not  think  him  capable  of  committing  it.  The  bisiiop  of 
Rochester  withdrew  from  the  court  on  the  day  in  which  sentence  was  to  be  given ;  he  con- 
sented to  a  suspension,  but  he  did  not  think  that  a  bishop  could  be  deprived  by  the 
archbishop.  When  the  court  sat  to  ^ve  judgment,  the  bishop  resumed  his  privily  of  peer- 
age, and  pleaded  it ;  but  he  having  waived  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  having  gone  on  still 
submitting  to  the  court,  no  regard  was  had  to  this,  since  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  was  to  be  offered  in  the  fiirst  instance,  but  could  not  be  kept  up  to  the  last  and  then  be 
made  use  of.  The  bidiops  that  were  present  agreed  to  a  sentence  of  deprivation :  I  went 
further,  and  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  excommunicated.  He  was  one  of  the  worst  men, 
in  all  respects,  that  I  ever  knew  in  holy  orders ;  passionate,  covetous,  and  false  in  the  black- 
est instances ;  without  any  one  virtue  or  good  quality  to  balance  his  many  bad  ones.  But 
as  he  was  advanced  by  king  James,  so  he  stuck  finn  to  that  interest ;  and  the  party,  though 
ashamed  of  him,  yet  were  resolved  to  support  him  with  great  zeal.  He  appealed  to  a  court 
of  delegates,  and  they,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  confirmed  the  archbishop'^s  sentence. 
Another  prosecution  followed  for  simony,  against  Jones,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  which, 
though  the  presumptions  were  very  great,  yet  the  evidence  was  not  so  clear  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  bishops  in  Wales  ^ve  almost  all  the  benefices  in  their  diocese ;  so  this 
primitive  constitution  that  is  still  preserved  among  them,  was  scandalously  abused  by  some 
wicked  men,  who  set  holy  things  to  sale,  and  thereby  increased  the  prejudices  that  are  but 
too  easily  received  both  against  reli^on  and  the  churdi. 

I  published  this  year  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  It  seemed  a 
work  much  wanted,  and  it  was  justly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  none  of  our  divines  had  at- 
tempted any  such  performance  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject ;  for  some  slight 
analyses  of  them  are  not  worth  either  mentioning  or  reading.  It  was  a  work  that  required 
study  and  labour,  and  laid  a  man  open  to  many  malicious  attacks ;  this  made  some  of  my 
friends  advise  me  against  publishing  it :  in  compliance  with  them  I  kept  it  five  years  by  mo 
after  I  had  finished  it;  but  I  was  now  prevailed  on  by  the  archbisliop  and  many  of  my  own  order, 
besides  a  great  many  others,  to  delay  the  publishing  it  no  longer.  It  seemed  a  proper  addition  to 
the  History  of  the  Reformation,  to  explain  and  prove  the  doctrine  which  was  then  established. 
I  was  moved  first  by  the  late  queen,  and  pressed  by  the  late  archbishop  to  write  it.  I  can 
appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  that  I  wrote  it  with  great  sincerity  and  a  good  intention, 
and  with  all  the  application  and  care  I  was  capable  of.  I  did  then  expect  what  I  have  since 
met  with,  that  malicious  men  would  employ  both  their  industry  and  ill  nature  to  find  matter 
for  censure  and  cavils ;  but  though  there  have  been  some  books  written  on  purpose  agfdnst 
it,  and  many  in  sermons  and  other  treatises  have  occasionally  reflected  with  great  severity 
upon  several  passages  in  it,  yet  this  has  been  done  with  so  little  justice  or  reason,  that  I  am 
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not  yet  conTinced  that  there  k  one  single  period  or  expression  that  is  justly  remarked  on,  or 
that  can  give  me  any  occasion  either  to  retract  or  so  much  as  to  expktm  any  one  part  of  that 
whole  work,  which  I  was  very  ready  to  have  done  if  I  had  seen  canse  for  it.  There  was 
another  reason  that  seemed  to  determine  me  to  the  pubUshing  it  at  this  time  *. 

Upon  the  peace  of  Ryswick  a  great  swarm  of  priests  came  over  to  England,  not  only  those 
whom  the  revolution  had  frighted  away,  but  many  more  new  men,  who  appeared  in  many 
places  with  great  insolence ;  and  it  was  said  that  they  boasted  of  the  favour  and  protection 
of  which  they  were  assured.  Some  enemies  of  the  government  began  to  ^ve  it  out,  that  the 
fi&vouring  that  religion  was  a  secret  article  of  the  peace ;  and  so  absurd  is  malice  and  calumny, 
that  the  Jacobites  began  to  say,  that  the  king  was  either  of  that  religion,  or  at  least  a  favourer 
of  it.  Complaints  of  the  avowed  practices  and  insolence  of  the  priests  were  brought  from 
several  places  during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  those  were  maliciously  aggravated 
by  some,  who  cast  the  blame  of  all  on  the  king. 

Upon  this,  some  proposed  a  bill,  that  obliged  all  persons  educated  in  that  religion,  or 
suspected  to  be  of  it,  who  should  succeed  to  any  estate  before  they  were  of  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  test  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  that  age ;  and  till  they  did  it,  the  estate  was  to  devolve  to  the  next  of  kin, 
that  was  a  protestant,  but  was  to  return  back  to  them,  upon  their  taking  the  oaths.  All  popish 
priests  were  also  banished  by  the  bill,  and  were  adjudged  to  perpetiml  imprisonment  if  they 
should  again  return  to  EIngland ;  and  the  reward  of  an  hundred  pounds  was  offered  to  every 
one  who  should  discover  a  popish  priest  so  as  to  convict  him.  Those  who  brought  this  into 
the  house  of  commons,  hoped  the  court  would  have  opposed  it,  but  the  court  promoted  the 
bill ;  so  when  the  party  saw  their  mistake,  they  seemed  willing  to  let  the  bill  fedl ;  and  when 
that  could  not  be  done,  they  clogged  it  with  many  severe  and  some  unreasonable  clauses, 
hoping  that  the  lords  would  not  pass  the  act ;  and  it  was  said  that  if  the  lords  should  make 
the  least  alteration  in  it,  they  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  set  it  on,  were  resolved  to 
let  it  lie  on  their  table  when  it  should  be  sent  back  to  them.  Many  lords  who  secretly 
favoured  papists  on  the  Jacobite  account,  did  for  this  very  reason  move  for  several  alterations, 
some  of  these  importing  a  greater  severity ;  but  the  zeal  against  popery  was  such  in  that 
house,  that  the  bill  passed  without  any  amendment,  and  it  had  the  royal  assent.  I  was  for 
this  bill,  notwithstanding  my  principles  for  toleration  and  against  all  persecution  for  consci- 
ence sake :  I  had  always  thought,  that  if  a  government  found  any  sect  in  religion  incompati- 
ble with  its  quiet  and  safety,  it  might,  and  sometimes  ought  to  send  away  all  of  that  sect 
with  as  little  hardship  as  possible.  It  is  certain  that  as  all  papists  must  at  all  times  be  ill 
subjects  to  a  protestant  prince,  so  this  is  much  more  to  be  apprehended  when  there  is  a  pre- 
tended popish  heir  in  the  case.  This  act  hurt  no  man  that  was  in  the  present  possession  of 
an  estate,  it  only  incapacitated  his  next  heir  to  succeed  to  that  estate  if  he  continued  a  papist ; 
so  the  danger  of  this,  in  case  the  act  should  be  well  looked  to,  would  put  those  of  that  religion 
who  are  men  of  conscience  on  the  selling  of  their  estates,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
might  deliver  us  from  having  any  papists  left  among  us.  But  this  act  wanted  several 
necessary  clauses  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  it :  the  word  ^^  next  of  kin,"  was  very  inde- 
finite, and  the  ^^  next  of  kin,"  was  not  obliged  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  nor  did  the 
right  descend  to  the  remoter  heirs  if  the  more  immediate  ones  should  not  take  the  benefit  of 
it ;  the  test  relating  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  worship,  did  not  seem  a  proper  ground  for  so 
great  a  severity,  so  this  act  was  not  followed  nor  executed  in  any  sort ;  but  here  is  a  scheme 
laid,  though  not  fully  digested,  which  on  some  great  provocation  given  by  those  of  that  reli- 
gion, may  dispose  a  parliament  to  put  such  clauses  in  a  new  act  as  may  make  this  effectual. 

The  king  of  Denmark  was  in  a  visible  decline  all  this  year,  and  died  about  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. TThile  he  was  languishing,  the  duke  of  Holstein  began  to  build  some  new  forts  in  that 
duchy ;  this  the  Danes  said  was  contrary  to  the  treaties,  and  to  the  condomtnium  which  that 
king  and  the  duke  have  in  that  duchy.  The  duke  of  Holstein  had  married  the  king  of  Swe- 
den's sister,  and  depended  oi^the  assurances  he  had  of  being  supported  by  that  crown.  The 
yoimg  king  of  Denmark,  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown,  as  he  complained  of  these  infractions, 

*  Thii  work  hat  not  been  ooniidered  quite  orthodox  in  its  doctrinoB.  Dr.  South  Mdd  that  Burnet  had  terred  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  Jews  served  St.  Paul ;  giving  it  forty  stripes,  save  one. 
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BO  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and, 
as  was  said,  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  duke  of  Wolfembuttel,  to  attack  Sweden 
and  Holstein  at  once  on  all  hands.  The  king  of  Poland  was  to  invade  Livonia ;  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh  was  to  fall  into  the  regal  Pomerania,  and  the  other  princes  were  to  keep 
the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Hanover  from  assisting  Holstein :  the  king  of  Denmark  himself  was  to 
attack  Holstein,  but  his  father's  chief  minister  and  treasurer,  the  baron  Plesse,  did  not  like  the  con- 
eert,  and  apprehended  it  would  not  «nd  well ;  so  he  withdrew  from  his  post  which  he  had  main- 
tained long  with  a  high  reputation,  both  for  his  capacity  and  integrity ;  which  appeared  in  this, 
that  though  that  king's  power  is  now  carried  to  be  absolute,  yet  he  never  stretched  it  to  new 
or  oppressive  taxes ;  and  therefore  seeing  things  were  like  to  take  another  ply  in  a  new  reign, 
he  resigned  his  employment.  He  was  the  ablest  and  the  worthiest  man  that  I  ever  knew 
belonging  to  those  psu^ ;  he  was  much  trusted  and  employed  by  prince  George,  so  that  I 
had  great  opportunities  to  know  him. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  seeing  such  a  storm  coming  upon  him  from  so  many  hands,  claimed 
the  effects  of  his  alliance  with  England  and  Holland,  who  were  guarantees  of  the  several 
treaties  made  in  the  North,  particularly  of  the  last  made  at  Altena  but  ten  years  before.  The 
house  of  Lunenburgh  was  also  engaged  in  interest  to  preserve  Holstein  as  a  barrier'  between 
them  and  Denmark.  The  king  of  Poland  thought  the  invasion  of  Livonia,  which  was  to  be 
begun  Mnth  the  siege  of  Riga,  would  prove  both  easy  and  of  great  advantage  to  him.  Li- 
vonia was  anciently  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  delivered  itself  for  protection  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden  by  a  capitulation :  by  that  they  were  still  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties ; 
afterwards  the  pretension  of  the  crown  of  Poland  was  yielded  up  about  threescore  years  ago, 
BO  that  Livonia  was  an  absolute  but  legal  government :  yet  the  king  of  Sweden  had  treated 
{hat  principality  in  the  same  rough  manner  in  which  he  had  oppressed  his  other  dominions ; 
80  it  was  thought  that  the  Livonians  were  disposed  (as  soon  as  they  saw  a  power  ready  to 
protect  them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  liberties)  to  shake  off  the  Swedish  yoke ; 
especially  if  they  saw  the  king  attacked  in  so  many  different  places  at  once. 

The  king  of  Poland  had  a  farther  design  in  this  invasion ;  he  had  an  army  of  Saxons  in 
Poland,  to  whom  he  chiefly  trusted  in  carrying  on  his  designs  there ;  the  Poles  were  become 
80  jealous,  both  of  him  and  of  his  Saxons,  that  in  a  general  diet  they  had  come  to  very  severe 
resolutions,  in  case  the  Saxons  were  not  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  a  prefixed  day ;  that  king 
therefore  reckoned,  that  as  the  reduction  of  Livonia  had  the  fair  appearance  of  recovering  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown,  so  by  this  means  he  would  carry  the  Saxons  out  of  Poland, 
as  was  decreed,  and  yet  have  them  within  call ;  he  likewise  studied  to  engage  those  of  Lithu- 
ania to  join  with  him  in  the  attempt.  His  chief  dependence  was  on  the  czar,  who  had 
assured  him,  that  if  he  could  make  peace  with  the  Turk,  and  keep  Azuph,  he  would  assist 
him  powerfully  against  the  Swedes ;  his  design  being  to  recover  Narva,  which  is  capable  of 
being  made  a  good  port.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  get  into  the  Baltic,  where  if  he  could 
once  settle,  he  would  soon  become  an  uneasy  neighbour  to  all  the  northern  princes.  The  king 
of  Poland  went  into  Saxony  to  mortgage  and  sell  his  lands  there,  and  to  raise  as  much  money 
as  was  possible  for  carrying  on  this  war ;  and  he  brought  the  electorate  to  so  low  a  state, 
that  if  his  designs  in  Poland  miscarry,  and  if  he  is  driven  back  into  Saxony,  he  who  was  the 
richest  prince  of  the  empire  will  become  one  of  the  poorest.  But  the  amusements  of  balls 
and  operas  consumed  so  much,  both  of  his  time  and  treasure,  that  whereas  the  design  was 
laid  to  surprise  Riga  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  he  did  not  begin  his  attempt  upon  it  before 
the  end  of  February,  and  these  designs  went  no  farther  this  year. 

While  the  king  was  at  Loo  this  summer,  a  new  treaty  was  set  on  foot,  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  the  king  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  saw  the 
danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  if  they  should  engage  in  a  new  war,  while  we  were 
yet  under  the  vast  debts  that  the  former  had  brought  upon  us ;  the  king's  ministers  in  the 
house  of  commons  assured  him,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  them  to  enter 
into  a  new  war  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria.  During  the  debates  con- 
cerning the  army,  when  some  mentioned  the  danger  of  that  monarchy  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  set  up  for  a  maxim,  that  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  aflairs  of  Europe  who  was  king  of  Spain,  wliether  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Ger- 
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man ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  successor  should  come  witlun  Spain,  he  would  become  a  true 
Spaniard,  and  be  governed  by  the  maxims  and  interests  of  that  crown ;  so  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  being  able  to  infuse  into  the  nation  an  apprehension  of  the  consequence  of  that 
succession.  The  emperor  had  a  very  good  claim ;  but  as  he  had  little  strength  to  support  it 
by  land,  so  he  had  none  at  all  by  sea ;  and  his  treasure  was  quite  exhausted  by  his  long  war 
with  the  Turks :  the  French  drew  a  great  force  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  they 
were  resolved  to  march  into  it  upon  that  king's  death;  there  was  no  strength  leady  to 
oppose  them,  yet  they  seemed  willing  to  compound  the  matter ;  but  they  said,  the  consider- 
ation must  be  very  valuable  that  could  make  them  desist  from  so  great  a  pretension :  and 
both  the  king  and  the  States  thought  it  was  a  good  bargain,  if,  by  yielding  up  some  of  the 
less  important  branches  of  that  monarchy,  they  could  save  those  in  which  they  weie  most 
concerned,  which  were  Spain  itself,  the  West-Indies,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  French 
seemed  willing  to  accept  of  the  dominions  in  and  about  Italy,  with  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  and  to  yield  up  the  rest  to  the  emperor's  second  son,  the  archduke  Charles :  the 
emperor  entered  into  the  treaty,  for  he  saw  he  could  not  hope  to  carry  the  whole  succession 
entire  ;  but  he  pressed  to  have  the  duchy  of  Milan  added  to  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  expedient  that  the  king  proposed  was,  that  the  duke  6f  Lorrain  should  have  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  that  France  should  accept  of  Lorrain  instead  of  it ;  he  was  the  empe- 
ror's nephew,  and  would  be  entirely  in  his  interests.  The  emperor  did  not  agree  to  this,  but 
yet  he  pressed  the  king  not  to  give  over  the  treaty,  and  to  try  if  he  could  make  a  letter 
bargain  for  him ;  above  all  things  he  recommended  secrecy,  for  he  well  knew  how  much  the 
Spaniards  would  be  offended,  if  any  treaty  should  be  owned,  that  might  bring  on  a  dismem- 
bering of  their  monarchy ;  for  though  they  were  taking  no  care  to  preserve  i^  in  the  whole, 
or  in  part,  yet  they  could  not  bear  the  having  any  branch  torn  from  it.  The  king  reckoned 
that  the  emperor,  with  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  might  have  so  much  interest  in  Rome,  as 
to  stop  the  pope's  giving  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  which  way  soever 
that  matter  might  end,  it  would  oblige  the  pope  to  shew  great  partiality,  either  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  or  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  which  might  occasion  a  breach  among  them,  with 
other  consequences,  that  might  be  very  happy  to  the  whole  protestant  interest ;  any  war  that 
might  follow  in  Italy,  would  be  at  great  distance  from  us,  and  in  a  country  that  we  had  no 
reason  to  regard  much ;  besides,  that  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  must  come,  in  con- 
clusion, to  be  the  arbiters  of  the  matter. 

These  were  the  king'^s  secret  motives ;  for  I  had  most  of  them  from  his  own  mouth ;  tlie 
French  consented  to  this  scheme,  and  if  the  emperor  wotdd  have  agreed  to  it,  his  son  the 
archduke  was  immediately  to  go  to  Spain,  to  be  considered  as  the  heir  of  tliat  crown ;  by 
these  articles,  signed  both  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  dauphin,  they  bound  themselves  not 
to  accept  of  any  will,  testament,  or  donation,  contrary  to  this  treaty,  which  came  to  be  called 
the  partition  treaty.  1  had  the  original  in  my  hands,  which  the  dauphin  signed  :  the  French 
and  the  emperor  tried  their  strength  in  the  court  of  Spain ;  it  is  plain  the  emperor  trusted 
too  much  to  his  interest  in  that  court,  and  in  that  king  himself;  and  he  refused  to  accept  of 
the  partition,  merely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them ;  otherwise  it  was  not  doubted  but  that, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  mending  matters,  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his 
afiairs.  The  French  did,  in  a  most  perfidious  manner,  study  to  alienate  the  Spaniards  from 
their  allies,  by  shewing  them  to  how  great  a  diminution  of  their  monarchy  they  had  con- 
sented ;  so  that  no  way  possible  was  left  for  them  to  keep  those  dominions  still  united  to 
their  crown,  but  by  accepting  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  be  their  king,  with  whom  aU  should  be 
again  restored,  llie  Spaniards  complained  in  the  courts  of  their  allies,  in  ours  in  particular, 
of  this  partition,  as  a  detestable  project,  which  was  to  rob  them  of  those  dominions  that 
belonged  to  their  crown,  and  ought  not  to  be  torn  from  it.  No  mention  was  made  of  this 
during  the  session  of  parliament,  for  though  the  thing  was  generally  believed,  yet  it  not 
being  publicly  owned,  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  bare  reports,  and  nothing  was  to  be  done, 
in  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  during  the  king  of  Spain's  life. 

In  Scotland,  aU  men  were  frdl  of  hopes  that  their  new  colony  should  bring  them  home 
mountains  of  gold ;  the  proclamations  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  to  the  other  English  plantations, 
were  much  complained  of  as  acts  of  hostility  and  a  violation  of  the  common  rights  of 
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humsaity ;  these  and  a  great  effect  on  them,  though  withoiit  these,  that  colony  was  too 
-weak  and  too  ill  supplied,  as  well  as  too  much  divided  within  itself,  to  have  fiuhsisted  long ; 
those  who  had  first  possessed  themselves  of  it,  were  forced  to  abandon  it :  soon  after  they 
had  gone  from  it,  a  second  recruit  of  men  and  provisions  was  sent  thither  from  Scotland ; 
but  one  of  their  ships  unhappily  took  fire,  in  which  they  had  the  greatest  stock  of  provisions ; 
and  so  these  likewise  went  off;  and  though  the  third  reinforcement,  that  soon  followed  this, 
was  both  stronger  and  better  furnished,  yet  they  fell  into  such  fiictions  among  themselves, 
that  they  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  Spaniards,  who  feeble  as  they  were,  yet  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  attacking  them  ;  and  they  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  force  which  was 
brought  against  them,  capitulated ;  and  with  that  the  whole  design  fell  to  the  ground,  partly 
for  wont  of  stock  and  skill  in  those  who  managed  it,  and  partly  by  the  baseness  and  treacheiy 
of  those  whom  they  employed. 

The  conduct  of  Ihe  king'^s  ministers  in  Scotland  was  much  censured,  in  the  whole  progress 
of  this  aff&ir,  for  they  had  connived  at  it,  if  not  encouraged  it,  in  hopes  that  the  design 
would  fidl  of  itself;  but  now  it  was  not  so  easy  to  cure  the  universal  discontent,  which  the 
miscarriage  of  this  design,  to  the  impoverishing  the  whole  kingdom,  had  raised,  and  which 
now  began  to  spread,  like  a  contagion,  among  all  sorts  of  people.  A  petition  for  a  present 
ses^on  of  parliament  was  immediately  sent  about  the  kingdom,  and  was  signed  by  many 
thousands :  this  was  sent  up  by  some  of  the  chief  of  their  nobility,  whom  the  king  received 
very  coldly.  Yet  a  session  of  parliament  was  granted  them,  to  which  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury  was  sent  down  commissioner.  Chreat  pains  were  taken,  by  all  sorts  of  practices,  to  be 
sure  of  a  majority ;  great  offers  were  made  them  in  order  to  lay  the  discontents,  which  ran 
then  very  high ;  a  law  for  a  habeas  corpus,  with  a  great  freedom  for  trade,  and  every  thing 
tliat  they  could  demand,  was  offered,  to  persuade  tibiem  to  desist  from  pursuing  the  design 
upon  Darien.  The  court  had  tried  to  get  the  parliament  of  England  to  interpose  in  that 
matter,  and  to  declare  themselves  against  that  undertaking.  The  house  of  lords  was  pre- 
vailed on  te  make  an  address  to  the  king,  representing  the  ill  offsets  that  they  apprehended 
from  that  settlement ;  but  this  did  not  signify  much,  for  as  it  was  carried  in  that  house  by 
a  small  majority  of  seven  or  eight,  so  it  was  laid  aside  by  the  house  of  commons.  Some 
were  not  ill  pleased  to  see  the  king's  affairs  run  into  an  embroilment ;  and  others  did  appre- 
hend, that  there  was  a  design  to  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  national  quarrel,  that  by 
such  an  artifice,  a  greater  army  might  be  raised,  and  kept  up  on  both  sides :  so  they  let  that 
matter  fall,  nor  would  they  give  any  entertainment  to  a  bill  that  was  sent  them  by  the  lords, 
in  order  to  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  both  kingdoms.  The  managers  in  the  house  of  commons 
who  opposed  the  court,  resolved  to  do  nothing  that  should  provoke  Scotland,  or  that  should 
take  any  part  of  the  blame  and  general  discontent,  that  soured  that  nation,  off  from  the  king* 
It  was  frirther  given  out,  to  raise  the  national  disgust  yet  higher,  that  the  opposition  the 
king  gave  to  the  Scoteh  colony,  flowed  neither  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  England,  nor 
to  the  treaties  with  Spain ;  but  from  a  care  of  the  Duteh,  who  from  Cura^oa  drove  a  coasting 
trade  among  the  Spanish  plantations,  with  great  advantage,  which  they  said  the  Scoteh 
colony,  if  once  well  settled,  would  draw  wholly  from  them.  These  things  were  set  about 
that  nation  with  great  industry ;  the  management  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Jacobites : 
neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers  were  treated  with  the  decencies  that  are  sometimes  observed, 
even  after  subjecte  have  run  to  arms.  The  keenest  of  their  rage  was  plainly  pointed  at  the  king 
himself ;  next  him,  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  had  still  the  direction  of  their  aflairs,  had  a  large 
share  of  it.  In  the  session  of  parliament,  it  was  carried,  by  a  vote,  to  make  the  affiiir  of 
JDarien  a  national  concern :  upon  that  the  session  was  for  some  time  discontinued.  TThen 
the  news  of  the  total  abandoning  of  Darien  was  brought  over,  it  cannot  be  well  expressed 
into  how  bad  a  temper  this  cast  the  body  of  that  people ;  they  had  now  lost  almost  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  upon  this  project,  besides  all  the  imaginary  treasure  they 
had  promised  themselves  from  it :  so  the  nation  was  raised  into  a  sort  of  friry  upon  it,  and  in 
the  first  heat  of  that,  a  remonstrance  was  sent  about  the  kingdom  for  hands,  representing 
to  the  king  the  necessity  of  a  present  sitting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  drawn  in  so  high 
a  strain  as  if  they  had  resolved  to  pursue  the  effects  of  it  by  an  armed  force.  It  was  signed 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of  parliament ;  and  the  ferment  in  men's  spirits  was  raised 
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80  high,  that  few  thought  it  could  have  been  long  curbed,  without  breaking  forth  into  great 
extremities. 

The  king  stayed  beyond  sea  till  November :  many  expected  to  see  a  now  parliament ;  for 
the  king's  speech,  at  tiie  end  of  the  former  session,  looked  like  a  complaint,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  nation  against  them :  he  seemed  inclined  to  it,  but  his  ministers  would  not  yenture  on  it. 
The  dissolying  a  parliament  in  anger  has  always  cast  such  a  load  on  those  who  were  thought 
to  haye  advised  it,  that  few  have  been  able  to  stand  it ;  besides,  the  disbanding  the  army  had 
rendered  the  members,  who  promoted  it,  very  popular  to  the  nation :  so  tiiat  they  would 
have  sent  up  the  same  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was  fittle  occasion  for  heat  in 
another  session.  But  those  who  opposed  the  imgy  resolved  to  force  a  change  of  the  ministry 
upon  him ;  they  were  seeking  colours  for  this,  and  thought  they  had  found  one,  with  which 
they  had  made  much  noise :  it  was  this. 

Some  pirates  had  got  together  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  robbed  some  of  the  Mogul's  ships, 
in  particular  one,  that  he  was  sending  with  presents  to  Mecca;  most  of  them  were  English. 
The  East  India  company  having  represented  the  danger  of  the  MoguFs  taking  reprisals  of 
them  for  these  losses,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  destroying  those  pirates,  who 
were  harbouring  themselves  in  some  creeks  in  Madagascar.  So  a  man  of  war  was  to  be  set 
out  to  destroy  tibem,  and  one  Kid  was  pitched  upon,  who  knew  their  haunts,  and  was  thought 
a  proper  man  for  the  service ;  but  there  was  not  a  fund  to  bear  the  chaige  of  this,  for  the 
parliament  had  so  appropriated  the  money  given  for  the  sea,  that  no  part  of  it  could  be 
applied  to  this  expedition.  The  king  proposed  the  managing  it  by  a  private  undertaking, 
and  said  he  would  lay  down  three  thousand  pounds  himself,  and  recommended  it  to  luis 
ministers  to  find  out  the  rest.  In  compliance  with  this,  the  lord  Someis,  the  earls  of  Orford, 
Rumney,  Bellamount,  and  some  others,  contributed  the  whole  expense ;  for  the  king  excused 
himself  by  reason  of  other  accidents,  and  did  not  advance  the  sum  that  he  had  promised. 
Lord  Somers  understood  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  left  it  wholly  to  the  management  of 
others,  so  that  he  never  saw  Kid,  only  he  thought  it  became  the  post  he  was  in  to  concur  in 
such  a  public  service.  A  grant  was  made  to  the  undertakers,  of  all  that  should  be  taken 
firom  those  pirates  by  their  ship.  Here  was  a  handle  for  complaint,  for  as  it  was  against  law 
to  take  a  grant  of  the  goods  of  any  offenders  before  conviction,  so  a  parity  between  that 
and  this  case  was  urged ;  but  without  any  reason :  the  provisions  of  law  being  very  different, 
in  the  case  of  pirates  and  that  of  other  criminals.  The  former  cannot  be  attacked,  but  in 
the  way  of  war ;  and  therefore,  since  those  who  undertook  this  must  run  a  great  risk  in 
executing  it,  it  was  reasonable,  and  according  to  the  law  of  war,  that  they  should  have  a 
right  to  all  that  they  found  in  the  enemies'  hands ;  whereas  those  who  seize  common  offen- 
ders,  have  such  a  strength  by  the  law  to  assist  them,  and  incur  so  little  danger  in  doing  it, 
that  no  just  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  one  case  to  the  other.  When  this  Kid  was 
thus  set  out,  he  turned  pirate  himself :  so  a  heavy  load  was  cast  on  the  ministry,  diiefly  on 
him  who  was  at  the  h^  of  the  justice  of  the  nation.  It  was  said  he  ought  not  to  have 
engaged  in  such  a  project ;  and  it  was  maliciously  insinuated,  that  the  privateer  turned  pirate, 
in  confidence  of  the  protection  of  those  who  employed  him,  if  he  had  not  secret  orders  from 
them  for  what  he  did.  Such  black  constructions  are  men,  who  are  engaged  in  parties,  apt  to 
make  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  intend  to  disgrace,  even  against  their  own  con-* 
sciences ;  so  that  an  undertaking,  that  was  not  only  innocent  but  meritorious,  was  traduced 
as  a  design  for  robbery  and  piracy.  This  was  urged  in  the  house  of  commons  as  highly 
criminal,  for  which  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  their  employ^ 
ments ;  and  a  question  was  put  upon  it,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority*.  The 
next  attempt  was  to  turn  me  out  from  the  trust  of  educating  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Some 
objected  my  being  a  Scotchman,  others  remembered  the  book  that  was  ordered  to  be  burnt; 
so  they  pressed  an  address  to  the  king  for  removing  me  from  that  post ;  but  this  was  like* 
wise  lost  by  the  same  majority  that  had  carried  the  former  vote.  The  pay  for  the  smaQ 
army,  and  the  expense  of  the  fleet,  were  settled,  and  a  fund  was  given  for  it :  yet  those 
who  had  reduced  the  army,  thought  it  needless  to  have  so  great  a  force  at  sea ;  they  provided 

*  189  to  133  SlirewBburjT  Correspondmce.    Captain  William  Kidd*t  fate  is  mentioned  in  a  future  part  of 
this  work. 
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only  for  mght  ihonsand  men.  This  was  moved  by  the  tories,  and  the  whigs  readily  gave 
way  to  this  reduction,  because  the  fleet  was  now  in  another  management ;  Bnssel  (now  earl 
of  Orford),  with  his  friends,  being  hdd  aside,  and  a  set  of  tories  being  brought  into  their 
places. 

The  great  business  of  this  season  was  the  report  brought  from  Ireland  by  four  of  the 
seven  commissioners,  that  were  sent  by  parliament  to  examine  into  the  confiscations  and  the 
grants  made  of  them.  Three  of  the  seven  refused  to  sign  it,  because  they  thought  it  fiilse 
and  ill  grounded  in  many  particulars,  of  which  they  sent  over  an  account  to  both  houses ; 
but  no  regard  was  had  to  that,  nor  was  any  enquiry  made  into  their  objections  to  the  report. 
These  three  were  looked  on  as  men  gained  by  the  court ;  and  the  rest  were  magnified,  as 
men  that  could  not  be  wrought  on  nor  frighted  from  their  duty.  They  had  proceeded  like 
inquisitors,  and  did  readily  believe  every  thing  that  was  ofiered  to  them  that  tended  to 
inflame  the  report ;  as  they  suppressed  all  that  was  hdd  before  them  that  contradicted  their 
design  of  representing  the  value  of  the  grants  as  very  high,  and  of  showing  how  undeserving 
those  were  who  had  obtained  them.  There  was  so  much  truth  in  the  main  of  this,  that  no 
complaints  against  their  proceedings  could  be  hearkened  to ;  and  indeed  all  the  methods 
that  were  taken  to  disgrace  the  report  had  the  quite  contrary  effect :  they  represented  the 
confiscated  estates  to  be  such,  that,  out  of  the  sale  of  them,  a  million  and  a  half  might  be 
raised :  so  this  specious  proposition,  for  discharging  so  great  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  took 
with  the  house.  The  hatred  into  which  the  &vourite8  were  fallen,  among  whom  and  their 
creatures  the  grants  were  chiefly  distributed,  made  the  motion  go  the  quicker.  All  the 
oppoation  that  veas  made  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  matter,  was  looked  on  as  a  courting 
the  men  in  &vour ;  nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the  reserve  of  a  third  part,  to  be  disposed  H 
by  the  king,  which  had  been  in  tiie  bill  that  was  sent  up  eight  years  before  to  the  lords. 
"Wlien  this  was  mentioned,  it  was  answered,  that  the  grantees  had  enjoyed  those  estates  so 
many  years,  that  the  mean  profits  did  arise  to  more  than  a  third  part  of  their  value :  little 
regard  also  was  shown  to  the  purchases  made  under  those  grants,  and  to  the  great  improve- 
ments made  by  the  purdiasers,  or  tenants,  which  were  said  to  have  doubled  the  value  of 
those  estates.  All  that  was  said  on  that  head  made  no  impression,  and  was  scarcely  heard 
with  patience :  yet,  that  some  justice  might  be  done  both  to  purchasers  and  creditors,  a 
number  of  trustees  were  named,  in  whom  all  the  confiscated  estates  were  vested,  and  they 
had  a  very  great  and  uncontrolable  authority  lodged  with  them,  of  hearing  and  determining 
all  just  claims  relating  to  those  estates,  and  of  selling  them  to  the  best  purchasers ;  and  the 
money  to  be  raised  by  this  sale  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  aneais  of  the  army.  When 
all  this  was  digested  into  a  bill,  the  party  apprehended  that  many  petitions  would  be  offered 
to  the  house,  which  the  court  would  probably  encourage  on  design  at  least  to  retard  thdr 
proceedings :  so,  to  prevent  this,  and  that  they  might  not  lose  too  much  time,  nor  clog  the 
bin  with  too  many  clauses  and  provisos,  they  passed  a  vote  of  a  very  extraordinary  luiure ; 
that  they  would  receive  no  petitions  relating' to  the  matter  of  this  bill.  The  case  of  the  eaii 
of  Athlone's  grant  was  very  singular :  the  house  of  commons  had  been  so  sensible  of  his  good 
service,  in  reducing  Ireland,  that  they  had  made  an  address  to  the  king,  to  ^ve  him  a  recom- 
pense suitable  to  his  services :  and  tiie  parliament  of  Irehmd  was  so  sensible  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  that  they,  as  was  formerly  told,  confirmed  his  grant  of  between  2000/.  and 
3000/.  a-year.  He  had  sold  it  to  those  who  thought  they  purchased  under  an  unquestionable 
titie,  yet  all  that  was  now  set  aside,  no  regard  being  had  to  it ;  so  that  this  estate  was 
thrown  into  the  heap.  Some  exceptions  were  made  in  the  bill  in  favour  of  some  grants, 
and  provision  was  made  for  rewarding  others,  whom  the  king,  as  they  thought,  had  not 
enough  considered.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  by  some,  who  thought  that  all 
favours  and  grants  ought  to  be  given  by  the  king,  and  not  originally  by  a  house  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  this  was  managed  with  great  heat,  even  by  some  of  those  who  ooncurrod  in 
carrying  on  the  bill :  in  conclusion  it  was,  by  a  new  term  as  well  as  a  new  invention,  con- 
solidated with  the  money  bill  that  was  to  go  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  so  it 
came  up  to  the  house  of  Lords ;  which  by  consequence  they  must  either  pass  or  reject.  The 
method  that  the  court  took  in  that  house  to  oppose  it,  was  to  offer  some  alterations  that 
wore  indeed  very  just  and  reasonable ;  but  since  the  house  of  commons  would  not  suffer  the 
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lords  to  alter  money  biUsy  this  was  in  effect  to  lose  it.  The  court,  npon  some  previous  votesy 
found  they  had  a  majority  among  the  lords :  so,  for  some  days,  it  seemed  to  be  designed  to 
lose  the  bill,  and  to  venture  on  a  prorogation,  or  a  dissolution,  rather  than  pass  it.  Upon 
the  apprehensions  of  this,  the  commons  were  beginning  to  fly  out  into  high  votes,  both 
against  the  ministers  and  the  favourites.  The  lord  Somers  veas  attacked  a  second  time,  but 
was  brought  off  by  a  greater  majority  than  had  appeared  for  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  During  the  debates  about  ^e  bill  he  was  iU ;  and  the  worst  construction  possible 
was  put  on  that :  it  was  said  he  advised  all  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  in  the  house 
of  lords,  but  that,  to  keep  himself  out  of  it,  he  feigned  that  he  was  ill ;  though  his  great 
attendance  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  house  of  lords,  and  at  the  council  table,  had  so 
impaired  his  health,  that  every  year,  about  that  time,  he  used  to  be  brought  very  low,  and 
disabled  from  business.  The  king  seemed  resolved  to  venture  on  all  the  ill  consequences  that 
might  follow  the  losing  this  bill ;  though  those  would  probably  have  been  fatal.  As  far  as 
we  could  judge,  either  another  session  of  that  parliament,  or  a  new  one,  would  have  banished 
the  favourites,  and  begun  the  bill  anew,  with  the  addition  of  obliging  the  grantees  to  refund 
all  the  mean  profits.  Many  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  in  all  other  things  were  very  firm  to 
the  king,  were  for  passing  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  king's  earnestness  against  it,  since 
they  apprehended  ^e  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to  follow  if  it  was  lost.  I  was  one 
of  these,  and  the  king  was  much  displeased  with  me  for  it.  I  said  I  wotdd  venture  his  dis- 
pleasure rather  than  please  him  in  that,  which  I  feared  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  government. 
I  confess  I  did  not  at  that  time  apprehend  what  injustice  lay  under  many  of  the  clauses 
in  the  bill,  which  appeared  afterwards  so  evidently,  that  the  very  same  persons  who  drove 
on  the  bill  were  convinced  of  them,  and  redressed  some  of  them  in  acts  that  passed  in  subse- 
quent sessions.  If  I  had  understood  that  matter  aright,  and  in  time,  I  had  never  given  my 
vote  for  so  unjust  a  bill.  I  only  considered  it  as  a  hardship  put  on  the  king,  many  of  his 
grants  being  thus  made  void ;  some  of  which  had  not  been  made  on  good  and  reasonable 
considerations,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be  excused,  much  less  justified.  I  thought  the 
thing  was  a  sort  of  force,  to  which  it  seemed  reasonable  to  give  way  at  that  time,  since  we 
were  not  furnished  with  an  equal  strength  to  withstand  it :  but  when  I  saw  afterwards,  what 
the  consequences  of  this  act  proved  to  be,  I  did  firmly  resolve  never  to  consent  again  to  any 
tack  to  a  money  bill  as  long  as  I  lived.  The  king  became  sullen  upon  all  this,  and  upon 
the  many  incidents  that  are  apt  to  fall  in  upon  debates  of  this  nature :  he  either  did  not 
apprehend  in  what  such  things  might  end,  or  he  was  not  much  concerned  at  it :  his  resent- 
ment, which  was  much  provoked,  broke  out  into  some  instances,  which  gave  such  handles 
to  his  enemies  as  they  Mrished  for ;  and  they  improved  those  advantages,  which  his  iU  con- 
duct gave  them,  with  much  spite  and  industry,  so  as  to  alienate  the  nation  from  him.  It 
was  once  in  agitation  among  the  party  to  make  an  address  to  him  against  going  beyond  sea, 
but  even  that  was  diverted  with  a  malicious  design.  Hitherto  the  body  of  the  nation 
retained  a  great  measure  of  affection  to  him :  this  was  beginning  to  diminish,  by  his  going 
so  constantly  beyond  sea  as  soon  as  the  session  of  parliament  was  ended ;  though  the  war 
was  now  over.  Upon  this  it  grew  to  be  publicly  said,  that  he  loved  no  Englishman's  fiioe, 
nor  his  company.  So  his  enemies  reckoned  it  was  fit  for  their  ends  to  let  that  prejudice  go 
on  and  increase  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  till  they  might  find  a  proper  occasion  to  graft 
some  bad  designs  upon  it.  The  session  ended  in  April ;  men  of  all  sides  being  put  into  a 
very  ill  humour  by  the  proceedings  in  it*. 

The  leaders  of  the  tories  began  to  insinuate  to  the  favourites,  the  necessity  of  the  king's 

*  Tbe  commiflrioDers,  who  liad  been  sent  to  inqoira  offsnaiYe  to  the  nation.    The  debfttea  upon  the  bill  of 

concerning  the  grants  of  the  Irish  forfeited  estates,  were  resamption  were  violent  and  lengthy  in  both  houses,  and 

the  earl  of  Drogheda,  sir  Richard  Loving,  sir  Francis  it  was  not  until  the  king  directed  his  friends  not  to  persist 

Brewster,  Mr.  Annesley,  Mr.  Trenchard,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  their  opposition,  that  it  was  passed  in  the  house  of 

and  Mr.  Langford.    The  three  first  were  whigs,  and  had  lords.     When  he  gave  the  royal  assent  to  it,  and  put  an 

refused  to  sign  the  report ;  the  others  were  zealous  tories.  end  to  the  session,  with  becoming  dignity  he  did  not  ac- 

Tbero  is  no  doubt  that  a  huge  portion  of  the  forfeitures  company  the  dismissal  with  the  usual  speech. — Shrewsbury 

had  been  given  to  the  ldng*s  Dutch  supporters,  and  a  Correspondence ;  Smollett's  Hist,  of  England ;  Journals 

large  part  of  the  ex-king's  estates  had  been  bestowed  of  the  houses, 
upon  WiUiam*s  miitiMi.      This  was   ill-judged,  and 
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changing  liis  ministry,  in  particular  of  removing  the  lord  Somers,  who,  as  he  was  now 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  whigs,  so  his  wise  counsels,  and  his  modest  way  of 
laying  them  before  the  king  had  gained  him  a  great  share  of  his  esteem  and  con- 
fidence; and  it  was  reckoned  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  party  lay  in  his  credit 
-with  the  king,  and  in  the  prudent  methods  he  took  to  govern  ^e  party,  and  to  mode- 
rate that  heat  and  those  jealousies,  with  ipdiich  the  king  had  been  so  long  disgusted 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  house  of  commons  he  had  been  particukrly 
charged  for  turning  many  genfiemen  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace :  this  was  mudi 
aggravated,  and  raised  a  very  high  complaint  against  him ;  but  there  was  no  just  cause  for 
it.  When  the  design  of  the  assassination  and  invasion,  in  the  years  1695  and  1606,  was 
discovered,  a  voluntary  association  was  entered  into  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  that 
was  set  round  the  nation.  In  such  a  time  of  danger,  it  was  thought  that  those  who  did  not 
enter  voluntarily  into  it,  were  so  ill  affected,  or  at  least  so  little  zealous  for  the  king,  that  it 
was  not  fit  they  should  continue  justices  of  peace :  so  an  order  passed  in  council,  that  all 
those  who  had  so  refused  should  be  turned  out  of  the  commission :  he  had  obeyed  this  order, 
upon  the  representations  made  to  him  by  the  lords-lieutenants  and  the  euttodet  rottdorum  of 
the  several  counties,  who  were  not  aU  eqiudly  discreet :  yet  he  laid  those  representations 
before  the  council,  and  had  a  special  order  for  every  person  that  was  so  turned  out.  All  this 
was  now  magnified,  and  it  was  charged  on  him  that  he  had  advised  and  procured  these 
orders ;  yet  this  could  not  be  made  so  much  as  a  colour  to  proceed  against  him,  a  clamour 
and  murmuring  was  all  that  could  be  raised  from  it.  But  now  the  tones  studied  to  get  it 
infused  into  the  king,  that  all  the  hard  things  that  had  been  of  late  put  on  him  by  the  par- 
liament, were  occasioned  by  the  hatred  that  was  borne  to  lus  ministers ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  change  hands  and  employ  others,  matters  might  be  softened  and  mended  in  another 
parliament :  with  this  the  earl  of  Jersey  studied  to  possess  the  earl  of  Albermarle ;  and  the 
uneasiness  the  king  was  in,  disposed  him  to  think,  that  if  he  should  bring  in  a  set  of  tones 
into  his  business,  they  would  serve  him  with  the  same  zeal,  and  with  better  success  than 
the  whigs  had  done ;  and  he  hoped  to  throw  all  upon  the  ministers  that  were  now  to  be 
dismissed. 

The  first  time  that  the  lord  Somers  had  recovered  so  much  health  as  to  come  to  court,  the 
king  told  him  it  seemed  necessary  for  his  service  that  he  should  part  with  the  seals,  and  he 
wished  that  he  would  make  the  delivering  them  up  his  own  act.  He  excused  himself  in 
this :  all  his  friends  had  pressed  him  not  to  offer  them,  since  that  seemed  to  show  fear  or 
guilt ;  so  he  begged  the  king's  pardon  if  in  this  he  followed  their  advice ;  but  he  told  the 
king,  that  whensoever  he  should  send  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  commanding  him  to  deliver 
them  up,  he  would  immediately  obey  it.  The  order  was  brought  by  lord  Jersey,  and  upon 
it  the  seals  were  sent  to  the  king.  Thus  the  lord  Somers  was  discharged  from  this  great 
office,  which  he  had  held  seven  years,  with  a  high  reputation  for  capacity,  integrity,  and 
diligence ;  he  was  in  all  respects  the  greatest  man  I  had  ever  known  in  that  post :  his  being 
thus  removed  was  much  censured  by  all  but  those  who  had  procured  it.  Our  princes  used 
not  to  dismiss  ministers  who  served  them  well,  unless  they  were  pressed  to  it  by  a  house  of 
commons,  that  refused  to  give  money  till  they  were  laid  aside.  But  here  a  minister  (who 
was  al¥rays  vindicated  by  a  great  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  when  he  was  charged 
there,  and  who  had  served  both  with  fidelity  and  success,  and  was  indeed  censured  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  his  being  too  compliant  with  the  king'^s  humour  and  notions,  or  at 
least  for  being  too  soft  or  too  feeble  in  representing  his  errors  to  him,)  was  removed  without 
a  shadow  of  complaint  against  him.  This  was  done  with  so  much  haste,  that  those  who  had 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  do  it,  had  not  yet  concerted  who  should  succeed  him :  they  thought 
that  all  the  great  men  of  the  law  were  aspiring  to  that  high  poet,  so  that  any  one  to  whom 
it  should  be  offered  would  certainly  accept  of  it :  but  they  soon  found  they  were  mistaken ; 
for,  what  by  reason  of  the  instability  of  the  court,  what  by  reason  of  the  just  apprehensions 
men  might  have  of  succeeding  so  great  a  man,  both  Holt  and  Trevor,  to  whom  the  seals  were 
offered,  excused  themselves.  It  was  term  time,  so  a  vacancy  in  that  post  put  things  in 
some  confusion.  A  temporary  commisdon  was  granted  to  the  three  chief  judges,  to  judge  in 
the  court  of  chancery ;  and  after  a  few  days  the  seab  were  given  to  sir  Nathan  Wrighty  in 
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whom  there  was  nothing  equal  to  the  post,  much  less  to  him  who  had  lately  filled  it*.  The 
king^s  inclinations  seemed  now  turned  to  the  tones,  and  to  a  new  parliament :  it  was  for 
some  time  in  the  dark  who  had  the  confidence,  and  gave  directions  to  affiurs :  we  who  looked 
on  were  often  disposed  to  think  that  there  was  no  direction  at  all,  hut  that  eyery  thing  was 
left  to  take  its  course,  and  that  all  was  given  up  to  hazard. 

The  king,  that  he  might  give  some  content  to  the  nation,  stayed  at  Hampton  Court  till 
July,  and  dien  went  to  Holland :  but,  before  he  went,  the  minister  of  Sweden  pressed  him 
to  make  good  his  engagements  with  that  crown.  Riga  was  now  besieged  by  the  king  of 
Poland :  the  first  attempt  of  carr3ring  the  place  by  surprise  miscarried ;  those  of  Riga  wero 
either  overawed  by  the  Swedish  garrison  that  commanded  there,  or  they  apprehended  that 
the  change  of  masters  would  not  dbange  their  condition,  unless  it  were  for  tiie  worse.  So 
they  made  a  greater  stand  than  was  expected ;  and  in  a  mege  of  above  eight  months  very 
little  progress  was  made :  the  firmness  of  that  place  made  the  rest  of  Livonia  continue  fixed 
to  the  Swedes.  The  Saxons  made  great  waste  in  the  country,  and  ruined  the  trade  of 
Riga.  The  king  of  Sweden,  being  obliged  to  employ  his  main  force  elsewhere,  was  not  able 
to  send  them  any  considerable  assistance.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  lay  quiet  without 
making  any  attempt :  so  did  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  Wolfembuttel.  The  two  scenes  of 
action  were  in  Holstcin  and  before  Copenhagen.  The  king  of  Denmark  found  the  taking 
the  forts  that  had  been  raised  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  an  easy  work :  they  were  soon  carried 
and  demolished :  he  besieged  Toninghen  next,  which  held  him  longer.  Upon  the  Svrodes' 
demand  of  the  auxiliary  fleets,  that  were  stipulated  both  by  the  king  and  the  States,  orders 
virere  given  for  equipping  them  here,  and  likewise  in  Holland.  The  king  wgis  not  willing  to 
communicate  this  design  to  the  two  houses,  and  try  if  the  house  of  commons  would  take 
upon  themselves  the  expense  of  the  fleet :  they  were  in  so  bad  a  humour,  that  the  king 
apprehended  that  some  of  them  might  endeavour  to  put  an  a£Gront  upon  him,  and  oppose 
the  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Sound :  though  others  advised  the  venturing  on  this,  for  no 
nation  can  subsist  without  alliances  sacredly  observed :  and  this  was  an  ancient  one,  lately 
renewed  by  the  king ;  so  that  an  oppoation  in  such  a  point,  must  have  turned  to  the  preju- 
dice of  those  who  should  move  it.  Soon  after  the  session,  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  English  and 
Dutch,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  commanded  by  Rook.  The  Danes  had  a  good  fleet  at  sea, 
much  superior  to  the  Swedes,  and  almost  equid  to  the  fleet  sent  irom  hence ;  but  it  was  their 
whole  strength,  so  they  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  losing  it.  They  kept  at  sea  for  some 
time,  having  got  between  the  Swedes  and  the  fleet  of  their  allies,  and  studied  to  hinder  their 
conjunction.  When  they  saw  that  could  not  be  done,  they  retired,  and  secured  themselves 
within  the  port  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  a  very  strong  one.  The  Swedes,  vdth  their  allies, 
came  before  that  town  and  bombarded  it  for  some  days,  but  with  little  damage  to  the  place, 
and  none  to  the  fleet.  The  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  together  with  the  forces  that  the  Swedes 
had  at  Bremen,  passed  the  Elbe,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
This  obliged  the  Danes  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toninghen,  and  the  two  armies  lay  in  view  of 
one  another  for  some  weeks,  without  coming  to  any  action.  Another  design  of  the  Danes 
did  also  miscarry.  A  body  of  Saxons  broke  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  hopes  to  force  their  army  to  come  back  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country  :  but 
the  duke  of  Zell  had  left  things  in  so  good  order,  that  the  Saxons  were  beat  back,  and  all 
the  booty  that  they  had  taken  was  recovered. 

*  Sir  Nathan  Wright  would  nerer  have  attained  the  is  not  supported  by  anj  known  Acts,  and  one  oontradic- 
ht(^  ofiBoe  to  which  he  was  promoted,  by  his  own  merits,  tory  narrative  deserves  to  be  redted.  A  watchmaker. 
He  was  thrown  and  left  npon  an  elevation  by  the  tide  of  having  a  cause  depending  in  chancery,  sent  to  the  lord- 
fortune  ;  and  preceded  by  Somers,  as  he  was  followed  by  keeper  a  very  fine  timepiece  some  few  days  before  the 
Cowper,  was  a  most  striking  foil  to  two  of  the  most  ease  came  to  he  heard ;  but  sir  Nathan  returned  it  with 
talented  holders  of  our  chancery  seals.  He  rested  on  a  the  admonitory  message,  **  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good- 
seat  not  too  elevated  for  his  ambition,  but  it  was  an  im-  ness  of  the  piece,  but  it  has  one  motion  in  it  too  much 
perium  fiir  beyond  the  compass  of  his  mind.  He  has  for  mo,^  He  was  turned  out  of  office  in  1705,  and  died 
been  succinctly  described  as  **a  good  common  lawyer,  a  almost  foigotten  at  Cancot  Hall,  Warwickshire,  in  1721. 
slow  chancellor,  and  a  civilian ;  plain  both  in  person  and  He  was  promoted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of  Roches- 
conversation."  In  another  port  of  this  work,  with  the  ter. — Noble's  Continuation  of  Grainger ;  Shiewsbiiry 
excessive  prejudice  of  a  political  adversary,  Burnet  has  Correspondence, 
siso  impugned  lir  Nathan's  honesty  and  int^ty.    This 
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In  the  meantime,  the  king  offered  his  mediation,  and  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot.  The  two 
yonng  kings  were  so  much  sharpened  against  one  another,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  hring  them 
to  hearken  to  terms  of  peace.  The  king  of  Denmark  proposed  that  the  king  of  Poland  might 
he  included  in  the  treaty,  hut  the  Swedes  refused  it :  and  the  king  was  not  guarantee  of  the 
treaties  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  so  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  king  of 
Poland.  The  treaty  went  on  but  slowly :  this  made  the  king  of  Sweden  apprehend  that  he 
should  lose  the  season,  and  be  forced  to  abandon  Riga,  which  began  to  be  straitened :  so  to 
quicken  the  treaty  he  resolved  on  a  descent  in  Zealand.  This  was  executed  without  any 
opposition,  the  king  of  Sweden  conducting  it  in  person,  and  being  the  first  that  landed :  he 
showed  such  spirit  and  courage  in  hb  whole  conduct  as  raised  his  character  very  high :  tt 
struck  a  terror  through  all  Denmark  :  for  now  the  Swedes  resolved  to  besiege  Copenhagen* 
This  did  so  quicken  the  treaty,  that,  by  the  middle  of  August,  it  was  brought  to  a  full  end : 
old  treaties  were  renewed,  and  a  liberty  of  fortifjring  was  reserved  for  Holstcin,  under  some 
limitations :  and  the  king  of  Denmark  paid  the  duke  of  Holstein  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  rix-doUars  for  the  charge  of  the  war.  The  peace  being  thus  made,  the  Swedes 
retired  back  to  Schonen,  and  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  returned  home.  The  king^s 
conduct  in  this  whole  matter  was  highly  applauded ;  he  effectually  protected  the  Swedes, 
and  yet  obliged  them  to  accept  of  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  The  king  of  Denmark  suffered 
most  in  honour  and  interest.  It  was  a  great  happiness  that  this  war  was  so  soon  at  an  end ; 
for,  if  it  had  continued,  all  the  North  must  have  engaged  in  it,  and  there  the  chief  strength 
of  the  protestant  religion  lay :  so  that  interest  must  have  suffered  much,  which  side  soever 
had  come  by  the  woist,  in  Uic  progress  of  the  war ;  and  it  is  already  so  weak,  that  it  needed 
not  a  new  diminution. 

The  secret  of  the  partition  treaty  was  now  published,  and  the  project  was  to  be  offered 
jointly,  by  the  ministers  of  France,  England,  and  the  States,  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe ; 
but  particularly  to  those  who  were  most  concerned  in  it :  and  an  answer  was  to  be  demanded 
by  a  day  limited  for  it.  The  emperor  refused  to  declare  himself  till  he  knew  the  king  of 
Spain's  mind  concerning  it.  The  duke  of  Sav%)y  and  the  princes  of  Italy  were  very  appre- 
hensive of  the  neighbourhood  of  France.  The  pope  was  extremely  old,  and  declined  very 
fast.  The  treaty  was  variously  censured :  some  thought  it  would  deliver  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  and  all  our  trade  there,  into  the  hands  of  France  :  others  thought  that  the  treaties 
of  princes  were  (according  to  the  pattern  that  the  court  of  France  had  set '  now  for  almost 
half  an  age,)  only  artifices  to  bring  matters  to  a  present  quiet,  and  that  they  would  be  after- 
wards observed  as  princes  found  tiieir  account  in  them.  The  present  good  understanding 
that  was  between  our  court  and  the  court  of  France,  made  that  the  party  of  our  malcontents 
at  home,  having  no  support  from  thence,  sunk  much  in  their  heat,  and  they  had  now  no 
prospect ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  king  of  France  had  set  his  heart  on  the  partition  treaty,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  his  ends  in  it,  to  live  in  a  good  corres- 
pondence with  England  and  the  States.  All  our  hopes  were'  tliat  the  king  of  Spain  might 
yet  live  a  few  years  longer,  till  the  great  mortgages  that  were  on  the  revenue  might  be 
cleared,  and  then  it  would  be  more  easy  for  us  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and  to  be  the  arbiters 
of  Europe. 

But  while  we  were  under  the  apprehension  of  his  death,  we  were  surprised  by  an  unlooked- 
for  and  sudden  death  of  our  young  prince  at  home,  which  brought  a  great  change  on  the 
face  of  affairs.  I  had  been  trusted  with  his  education  now  for  two  years,  and  he  had  made 
an  amazing  progress.  I  had  read  over  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Gospels,  with  him,  and 
had  explained  things  that  fell  in  my  way  very  copiously ;  and  was  often  surprised  with  the 
questions  that  he  put  me,  and  the  reflections  that  he  made.  He  came  to  understand  things 
relating  to  religion  beyond  imagination.  I  went  through  geography  so  often  with  him, 
that  he  knew  all  the  maps  very  particularly.  I  explained  to  him  the  forms  of  government 
in  every  country,  with  the  interests  and  trade  of  that  country,  and  what  was  both  good  and 
bad  in  it :  I  acquainted  him  with  all  the  great  revolutions  that  had  been  in  the  world,  and 
gave  him  a  copious  account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Histories,  and  of  Plutarch^s  Lives  : 
the  last  thing  I  explained  to  him  was  the  Gt)thic  constitution,  and  the  beneficiary  and  fendal 
laws    I  talked  of  these  things  at  different  times  nearly  three  houis  a  day  :  this  was  both 
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easy  and  delighting  to  him.  The  king  ordered  five  of  his  chief  ministers  to  come  once  a 
quarter,  and  examine  the  progress  he  made :  they  seemed  amazed  both  at  his  knowledge 
and  the  good  understanding  that  appeared  in  him.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  a 
▼ery  good  judgment.  He  had  gone  through  much  weakness  and  some  years  of  ill  health. 
The  princess  was  with  child  of  him  during  all  the  disorder  we  were  in  at  the  revolution, 
though  she  did  not  know  it  herself  at  the  time  when  she  left  the  court :  this  probably  had 
given  him  so  weak  a  constitution,  but  we  hoped  the  dangerous  time  was  over.  His  birth- 
day was  the  24th  of  July,  and  he  was  then  eleven  years  old :  he  complained  a  little  the 
next  day,  but  we  imputed  that  to  the  fatigues  of  a  birthday ;  so  that  he  was  too  much 
neglected.  The  day  after,  he  grew  much  worse,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  malignant  iever.  He 
died  tlie  fourth  day  of  his  illness,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  him.  He  was 
tlie  only  remaining  child  of  seventeen  that  the  princess  had  borne,  some  to  the  full  time,  and 
the  rest  before  it.  She  attended  on  him,  during  his  sickness,  with  great  tenderness,  but 
with  a  grave  composedness  that  amazed  all  who  saw  it :  she  bore  his  death  with  a  resigna^ 
tion  and  piety  that  wese  indeed  very  singular.  His  death  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  whole 
nation :  the  Jacobites  grew  insolent  upon  it,  and  said,  now  the  chief  difficulty  was  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  the  prince  of  WaWs  succession.  Soon  after  this,  the  house  of  Brunswick 
returned  the  visit  that  the  king  had  made  them  last  year,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  protestants 
in  the  nation  turned  towards  the  electoress  of  Brunswick,  who  was  daughter  to  the  queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  was  the  next  protestant  heir ;  all  papists  being  already  excluded  from  the 
succession.  Thus,  of  the  four  lives  that  we  had  in  view  as  our  chief  security,  the  two  that  we 
depended  most  on,  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  were  carried  off  on  the  sudden, 
before  we  were  aware  of  it ;  and  of  the  two  that  remained  (the  king  and  the  princess),  as 
there  was  no  issue,  and  little  hopes  of  any  by  either  of  them ;  so  the  king,  who  at  best  was 
a  man  of  a  feeble  constitution,  was  now  falling  under  an  ill  habit  of  body :  his  legs  were 
much  swelled,  which  some  thought  was  the  beginning  of  a  dropsy,  while  others  thought  it 
was  only  a  scorbutic  distemper. 

Thus  God  was  giving  us  great  alarms  as  well  as  many  mercies.  He  bears  long  with  us, 
but  we  are  become  very  corrupt  in  all  respects :  so  that  the  state  of  things  among  us  gives  a 
melancholy  prospect.  The  nation  was  falling  under  a  general  discontent,  and  a  dislike  of 
the  king's  person  and  government :  and  the  king,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  grow  weary  of  us 
and  of  our  affairs ;  and  partly  by  the  fret,  from  the  opposition  he  had  of  late  met  with, 
partly  from  his  ill  health,  he  was  falling  as  it  were  into  a  lethargy  of  mind.  We  were,  upon 
the  matter,  become  already  more  than  half  a  commonwealth ;  since  the  government  was 
plainly  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  must  sit  once  a  year,  and  as  long  as  they 
thought  fit,  while  the  king  had  only  the  civil  list  for  life,  so  that  the  whole  administration 
of  the  government  was  under  their  inspection ;  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  kept  up  a 
standing  faction  in  every  county  and  town  of  England :  but,  though  we  were  falling  insensi- 
bly into  a  democracy,  we  had  not  learned  the  virtues  that  are  necessary  for  that  sort  of 
government :  luxury,  vanity,  and  ambition,  increased  daily,  and  our  animosities  were  come 
to  a  great  height,  and  gave  us  dismal  apprehensions.  Few  among  us  seemed  to  have  a  right 
notion  of  the  love  of  their  country,  and  of  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  house  of 
commons,  how  much  soever  its  power  was  advanced,  yet  was  mudi  sunk  in  its  credit ;  very 
little  of  gravity,  order,  or  common  decency,  appeared  among  them :  the  balance  lay  chiefly 
in  the  house  of  lords,  who  had  no  natural  strength  to  resist  the  commons.  The  toleration  of 
all  the  sects  among  us  had  made  us  live  more  quietly  together  of  late  than  could  be  expected, 
when  severe  laws  were  rigorously  executed  against  dissenters.  No  tumults  or  disorders  had 
been  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  these  eleven  years  since  that  act  passed :  and  yet 
the  much  greater  part  of  the  clergy  studied  to  blow  up  this  fire  again,  which  seemed  to  be 
now  as  it  were  covered  over  with  ashes. 

The  dissenters  behaved  themselves  more  quietiy  with  relation  to  the  church,  they  having 
quarrels  and  disputes  among  themselves :  the  independents  were  raising  the  old  antinomian 
tenets,  as  if  men,  by  believing  in  Christ,  were  so  united  to  him,  that  his  righteousness 
became  theirs,  without  any  other  condition  besides  that  of  their  faith  :  so  that,  though  tliey 
acknowledged  the  obedience  of  his  laws  to  be  necessary,  they  did  not  call  it  a  condition, 
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but  only  a  oonseqnence,  of  justification.  In  this  they  were  opposed  by  most  of  the  pzesby- 
terians,  who  seemed  to  be  sensible  that  this  struck  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  as  it  w«ikened 
the  obligation  to  a  holy  life :  this  year  had  produced  a  new  extrayagance  in  that  matter. 
Onn  Asgil,  a  member  of  parliament,  had  published  a  book  grounded  on  their  notions,  on 
which  he  had  grafted  a  new  and  wild  inference  of  his  own,  that  since  true  belieyers  recovered 
in  Christ  all  that  they  lost  in  Adam,  and  our  natural  death  was  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  he 
inferred  that  believers  were  rendered  inmiortal  by  Christ,  and  not  liable  to  death ;  and  that 
those  who  believed  with  a  true  and  firm  faith  could  not  die.  This  was  a  strain  beyond  all 
that  ever  went  before  it ;  and,  since  we  see  that  all  men  die,  the  natural  consequence  that 
resulted  from  this  was,  that  there  neither  are,  nor  ever  were,  any  true  believers.  The  pres- 
b3^rians  had  been  also  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  anabaptists.  They  complained  that 
they  saw  too  great  a  giddiness  in  their  people,  and  seemed  so  sensible  of  this,  and  so  desirous 
to  be  brought  into  the  church,  that  a  few  inconsiderable  concessions  would  very  probably 
have  brought  the  bulk  of  them  into  our  communion :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
were  so  far  from  any  disposition  this  way,  that  they  seemed  to  be  more  prejudiced  against 
them  than  ever. 

The  quakers  have  had  a  great  breach  made  among  them  by  one  George  Keith,  a  Scotch- 
man, with  whom  I  had  my  first  education  at  Aberdeen :  he  had  been  th^y-six  years  among 
them :  he  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  that  ever  was  in  that  sect :  he  was  well  versed 
both  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  philosophy,  and  mathematics :  after  he  had  been  above 
thirty  years  in  high  esteem  among  them,  he  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  (a  colony  set  up  by 
Penn,  where  they  are  very  numerous),  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  their 
youth.  In  those  parts,  he  said,  he  first  discovered  that  which  had  been  always  either  denied 
to  him,  or  so  disguised  that  he  did  not  suspect  it :  but  being  far  out  of  reach,  and  in  a  place 
where  they  were  masters,  they  spoke  out  their  mind  plainer ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  deis1»,  and  that  they  turned  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  into  allegories ; 
chiefly  those  which  relate  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
sinners  to  God  by  virtue  of  his  cross.  He,  being  a  true  Christian,  set  himself  with  great 
zeal  against  this,  upon  which  they  grew  weary  of  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  England.  At 
his  return,  he  set  himself  to  read  many  of  their  books,  and  then  he  discovered  the  mysteiy 
which  was  formerly  so  hid  from  him  that  he  had  not  observed  it.  Upon  this  he  opened  a 
new  meeting,  and  by  a  printed  summons  he  called  the  whole  party  to  come  and  see  the  proof 
that  he  had  to  offer,  to  convince  them  of  these  errors :  few  quakers  came  to  his  meetings, 
but  great  multitudes  of  other  people  flocked  about  him :  he  brought  the  quakers'  books  with 
him,  and  read  such  passages  out  of  them  as  convinced  his  hearers  that  he  had  not  charged 
them  falsely.  He  continued  these  meetings,  being  still  in  outward  appearance  a  quaker,  for 
some  years ;  till  having  prevailed  as  far  as  he  saw  any  probability  of  snccess,  he  laid  aside  their 
exterior,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  is  now  in  holy  orders  among  us,  and  likely 
to  do  good  service  in  undeceiving  and  reclaiming  some  of  those  misled  enthumasts*. 

The  clergy  continued  to  be  much  divided :  aU  moderate  divines  were  looked  upon  by  some 
hot  men  with  an  evil  eye,  as  persons  who  were  cold  and  indifferent  in  the  matters  of  the 
church  :  that  which  flowed  from  a  gentleness,  both  of  temper  and  principle,  was  represented 
as  an  inclination  to  favour  dissenters,  which  passed  among  many  for  a  more  heinous  thing 
than  leaning  to  popery  itself.  Those  men,  who  began  now  to  be  called  the  high  church 
party,  had  all  along  expressed  a  coldness,  if  not  an  opposition,  to  the  present  settlement. 
Soon  after  the  revolution  some  great  preferments  had  been  given  among  them,  to  try  if  it 
was  possible  to  bring  them  to  be  hearty  for  the  government ;  but  it  appearing  that  they 
were  soured  with  a  leaven,  that  had  gone  too  deep  to  be  wrought  out,  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
courting  them  any  more.  When  they  saw  preferments  went  in  another  channel,  they  set 
up  a  complaint  over  England  of  the  want  of  convocations,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit, 
nor  act,  with  a  free  liberty,  to  consider  of  the  grievances  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  danger  the 
church  was  in.  This  was  a  new  pretension,  never  thought  of  since  the  Reformation.  Some 
books  were  written  to  justify  it,  with  great  acrimony  of  style  and  a  strain  of  insolence  that 

*  In  this  year  (1700)  he  publiahed  **  Reasons  for  renonndng  the  sect  called  Quaken.*    He  died  about  the 
year  1716. 
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Wis  peculiar  to  one  Atterbnry,  who  had  indeed  veiy  good  parts,  great  leaniiBg,  and  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  had  many  extraordinary  things  in  him ;  but  was  both  ambitions  and 
virulent  out  of  measure ;  and  had  a  singular  talent  in  asserting  paradoxes  with  a  great  air 
of  assurance,  showing  no  shame  when  he  was  detected  in  them,  though  this  was  done  in 
many  instances :  but  he  let  all  these  pass,  without  either  confessing  his  errors  or  pretending 
to  justify  himself:  he  went  on  still  venting  new  falsehoods  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  that 
he  seemed  to  have  outdone  the  Jesuits  themselves.  He  thought  the  government  had  so  little 
strength  or  credit,  that  any  claim  against  it  would  be  well  received ;  he  attacked  the  supre- 
macy of  the  crown,  with  relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  had  been  hitherto  main- 
tained by  all  our  divines  with  great  aseal.  But  now  the  hot  men  of  the  clergy  did  so  readily 
entertain  his  notions,  that  in  tiiem  it  appeared,  that  those  who  are  the  m<M(t  earnest  in  the 
defence  of  certain  points,  when  these  seem  to  be  for  them,  can  very  nimbly  change  their  minds 
upon  a  change  of  circumstances  *. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this  had  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  former  session, 
where  the  deprived  bishop  of  St.  David's  complained  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury :  first, 
for  breach  of  privilege,  since  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  though  he  had  in  court  claimed 
privilege  of  parliament,  to  which  no  regard  had  been  paid ;  but  as  he  had  waived  his  privi- 
lege in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  carried,  after  a  long  debate,  and  by  no  great  majority,  that 
in  that  case  he  could  not  resume  his  privilege.  He  excepted  next  to  the  archbidiop's  juris- 
diction, and  pretended  that  he  could  not  judge  a  bishop  but  in  a  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  times :  in  opposition  to  this,  it  was  shown 
that,  from  the  nintii  and  tenth  century  downward,  both  popes  and  kings  had  concurred  to 
bring  this  power  singly  into  the  hands  of  the  metropolitans ;  that  this  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice in  England  before  the  Reformation ;  that  by  the  provisional  clause  in  the  act  passed  in 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  empowered  thirty-two  persons  to  draw  a  new 
body  of  church  laws,  aU  former  laws  or  customs  were  to  continue  in  force  till  that  new  body 
was  prepared :  so  that  the  power  the  metropolitan  then  was  possessed  of  stood  confirmed 
by  that  clause :  it  is  true,  during  the  high  commission,  all  proceedings  against  bishops  were 
brought  before  that  court,  which  proceeded  in  a  summary  way,  and  against  whose  sentence 
no  appeal  lay :  but,  afi;er  that  court  was  taken  away,  a  fiill  declaration  was  made,  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  for  continuing  the  power  that  was  lodged  with  the  metropolitan.  It  was 
also  u]^;ed,  that  if  the  bishop  had  any  exception  to  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction,  that  ought 
to  have  been  pleaded  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  reserved  to  the  conclusion  of  all :  nor 
could  the  archbishop  erect  a  new  court,  or  proceed  in  the  trial  of  a  bishop  in  any  other  way 
than  in  that  which  was  warranted  by  law  or  precedent.  To  all  this  no  answer  was  given, 
but  the  business  was  kept  up,  and  put  off  by  many  delays.     It  was  said,  the  thing  was 

*  Sterne,  the  Mntimentalist,  treated  his  wife  with  un-  hss  now  little  interest ;  hut  those  who  would  engage  in 
merited  unkindness ;  Sheridan  wrote  in  favour  of  morality,  the  enquiry  will  find  an  ample  reference  to  authorities  in 
and  spoke  vehemently  i^nst  turpitude ;  Atterhury,  Dr.  Kippis's  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  article 
mentioned  in  the  text,  declares  in  his  letters  that  he  was  ^  Atterbury.**  When  the  extreme  tory  party  came  into 
devoted  to  a  few  friends  and  literary  leisure,  when  it  is  power,  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  Atterbury  was  made 
certain  that  a  more  bigoted  theologian,  or  more  ambitious  bishop  of  Rochester.  This  was  in  1713.  But  when 
statesman,  never  lived.  To  the  praise  given  him  by  other  councils  were  adopted  at  the  aooession  of  George 
Burnet,  confined  to  his  talents,  may  be  added,  that  he  was  the  First,  he  shewed  his  disaflfection  by  refusing  to  join  in 
a  kind  &ther,  and  an  attached  friend.  Francis  Atterbury,  signing  the  declaration  against  the  claims  of  the  pretender. 
horn  at  Middleton,  or  Milton-keynes,  Buckinghamshire,  He  also  persuaded  Dr.  Smallridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  not 
in  1662,  piveeeded  in  his  course  of  education  to  West-  to  subscribe.  In  1722  he  was  apprehended  on  a  charge 
minster  school,  and  Chiistchnrch  college,  Oxford.  From  of  being  coneemed  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the 
his  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  his  litenry  excellence,  throne.  The  evidence  did  not  sufficiently  substantiate 
and  this  never  deteriorated,  any  more  than  his  proneness  to  the  chaige  of  high  treason,  so  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
eontroversy,  which  appeared  when  he  was  twenty-four,  parliament  to  visit  him  with  the  punishment  of  banish- 
His  dofenee  of  Luther  was  the  only  instance  in  which,  as  ment.  The  chief  opposition  to  this  was  founded  upon  its 
a  disputant,  he  was  triumphant.  His  polemical  opinions  being  an  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding,  and  upon  the 
wcra  too  narrow,  his  political  tenets  too  slavish,  for  him  want  of  full  evidence.  The  latter  deficiency  is  now  re. 
to  stand  firm  against  Dr.  Hoadley,  the  champion  of  moved,  for  testimony  has  since  been  brought  to  light  that 
Christian  and  civil  liberty.  Atterbury  dazzled  by  his  proves  the  bishop's  disloyalty  to  the  house  of  Hanover 
wit,  but  Uoadley  plainly  stated  the  truth— so  the  first  beyond  a  doubt  He  retired  to  France,  where  he  died 
gained  applause,  and  the  other  secured  conviction.  The  in  1731.  His  sermons  and  letters  are  excellent. — Stack- 
most  lengthy  of  his  controveraes  was  with  Dr.  Wake,  house's  Memoirs  of  Atterbury ;  Wood's  Athena  Oxon ; 
conoerning  t^e  rightf,  &c.  of  convocationa,  a  rabjeet  which  Boyer*a  Hist,  of  Queen  Anne. 
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newy  and  the  house  was  not  yet  well  apprised  of  it ;  and  the  last  time  in  which  the  debate 
was  taken  up  in  the  house,  it  ended  in  an  intimation  that  it  was  hoped  the  king  wonld  not 
fill  that  see,  till  the  house  should  be  better  satisfied  in  the  point  of  the  archbishop's 
authority.  So  the  bishopric  was  not  disposed  of  for  some  years:  and  this  uncertainty 
put  a  great  delay  to  the  process  agunst  the  other  Welch  bishops  accused  of  the  same 
crime. 

In  October,  the  pope  died ;  and  at  the  same  time  all  Europe  was  alarmed  with  the  des- 
perate state  of  the  king  of  Spain's  health.  When  the  news  came  to  the  court  of  France  that 
he  was  in  the  last,  agony,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  was  then  our  ambassador  at  that 
court,  told  me  that  M.  Torcy,  the  French  secretary  of  state,  was  sent  to  him  by  the  king  of 
France,  desiring  him  to  let  the  king,  his  master,  know  the  news,  and  to  signify  to  him  that 
the  French  king  hoped  that  he  would  put  things  in  readiness  to  execute  the  treaty,  in  case 
any  opposition  should  be  made  to  it :  and  in  his  whole  discourse  he  expressed  a  fixed  reso- 
lution in  the  French  councils  to  adhere  to  it.  A  few  days  after  that,  the  news  came  of  his 
death  and  of  his  will,  declaring  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  universal  heir  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy.  It  is  not  yet  certainly  known  by  what  means  this  was  brought  about,  nor  how 
the  king  of  Spain  was  drawn  to  consent  to  it,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  forgery,  made  by 
cardinal  Portocarrero  and  some  of  the  grandees,  who,  partly  by  practice  and  corruption,  and 
partly  for  safety,  and  that  their  monarchy  might  be  kept  entire  (they  imagining  that  the 
power  of  France  was  far  superior  to  all  that  the  house  of  Austria  would  be  able  to  engage 
in  its  interests),  had  been  prevailed  on  to  prepare  and  publish  this  will ;  and,  to  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards,  among  other  forfeitures  of  the  crown,  not  only  the  suc- 
cessor s  departing  from  what  they  call  the  catholic  faith,  but  even  his  not  maintaining  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  was  one. 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  to  Rome,  it  quickened  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave,  so  they  set 
up  Albaao,  a  man  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  "who,  beyond  all  men's  expectations,  was  chosen 
pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  the  Meventh  :  he  had  little  practice  in  affidre,  but  was 
very  learned ;  and,  in  so  critical  a  time,  it  seems,  a  pope  of  courage  and  spirit,  not  sunk  with 
age  into  covetousness  or  peevishness,  was  thought  the  fittest  person  for  that  see.  France  had 
sent  no  exclusion  to  bar  him,  not  imagining  that  he  could  be  thought  on :  at  first  they  did 
not  seem  pleased  with  the  choice,  but  it  was  too  late  to  oppose  it :  so  they  resolved  to  gain 
him  to  their  interests,  in  which  they  have  succeeded  beyond  what  they  then  hoped  for. 
When  the  court  of  France  had  notice  sent  them  of  the  late  king  of  Spain'*s  will,  real  of 
pretended,  they  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand  for  some  days ;  and  the  letters  written  from  the 
secretary's  office,  gave  it  out  for  certain  that  the  king  would  stick  to  the  partition  treaty. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  an  unspeakable  fondness  for  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  so  she  prevailed 
with  the  dauphin  to  accept  of  the  will,  and  set  aedde  the  treaty :  she  also  engaged  Pontchar- 
train  to  second  this. 

They  being  thus  prepared,  when  the  news  of  the  king  of  Spain's  death  came  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where  the  court  was  at  that  time,  M.  Spanheim,  who  was  then  there  as  ambassador 
of  Prussia,  told  me,  that  a  cabinet  council  was  called  within  two  hours  after  the  news  came ; 
it  met  in  Madame  do  Maintenon  s  lodgings,  and  sat  about  four  hours ;  Pontdiartrain  was  for 
accepting  the  will,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  were  for  adhering  to  the  treaty ;  but  the 
dauphin  joined  for  accepting  the  will,  with  an  air  of  positiveness,  that  he  had  never  assumed 
before :  so  it  was  believed  to  be  done  by  concert  with  the  king,  who  was  reserved,  and  seemed 
more  inclined  to  the  treaty :  in  conclusion,  madame  de  Maintenon  said,  what  had  the  duke  of 
Anjou  done  to  provoke  the  king,  to  bar  him  of  his  right  to  that  succession  ?  and  upon  this 
all  submitted  to  the  dauphin  s  opinion,  and  the  king  seemed  overcome  with  their  reasons. 

This  was  on  Monday ;  but  though  the  matter  was  resolved  on,  yet  it  was  not  published 
till  Tliursday ;  for  then,  at  the  king's  levee,  he  declared,  that  he  accepted  of  the  will,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  was  now  treated  as  king  of  Spain.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  Spain, 
an  ambassador  came  in  form  to  signify  the  will,  and  to  desire  that  their  king  might  go  and 
live  among  them.  Upon  which  he  was  sent  thither,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  who 
went  with  him  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  When  the  court  of  France  published  this  resolu- 
tion, and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  they  added  a  most  infiimous  excuse  for  this  noto- 
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rioas  breach  of  faith  •  thej  said,  the  king  of  France  considered  chiefly  what  was  the  main 
design  of  the  treaty,  which  was  to  mainttun  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  therefore  to  pursue 
this,  he  departed  from  the  words  of  the  treaty,  but  he  adhered  to  the  spirit  and  the  diicf 
intent  of  it.  This  seemed  to  be  an  equivocation  of  so  gross  a  nature,  that  it  looked  like  the 
inyention  of  a  Jesuit  confessor,  adding  impudence  to  perjury.  The  king  and  the  States  were 
struck  with  this ;  the  king  was  full  of  indignation  to  find  himself  so  much  abused ;  so  he 
came  over  to  England  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  upon  so  great  an  emergency.  The  Spaniards, 
seeing  themselves  threatened  with  a  war  from  the  emperor,  and  apprehending  that  the  empire, 
together  with  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  might  be  engaged  to  join  in  the  war,  and 
being  unable  to  defend  themselves,  delivered  all  into  the  hands  of  France :  and  upon  that, 
both  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  received  French  garrisons :  the  French 
fleet  came  to  Cadiz ;  a  squadron  was  also  sent  to  the  West  Indies ;  so  that  the  whole  Spanish 
empire  fell  now,  without  a  stroke  of  the  sword,  into  the  French  power.  All  this  was  the 
more  formidable,  because  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  then  no  children,  and  by  this  means, 
the  king  of  Spain  was  in  time  likely  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  IJius  the  world 
saw  the  appearance  of  a  new  universal  monarchy,  likely  to  arise  out  of  this  conjunction. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  when  such  a  new  unlooked-for  scene  was  opened,  the 
king  should  have  lost  no  time  in  bringing  his  parliament  together  as  soon  as  possible ;  it  was 
prorogued  to  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  king  had  sent  orders  from  Holland  to  signify 
his  resolution  for  their  meeting  on  that  day ;  but  the  ministers,  whom  he  was  then  bringing 
into  his  business,  had  other  views ;  they  thought  they  were  not  sure  of  a  majority  in  parlia- 
ment for  their  purposes,  so  they  prevailed  with  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  after 
a  set  of  sherifis  were  pricked,  fit  for  the  turn,  a  new  parliament  was  summoned,  to  meet  on 
the  sixth  day  of  February,  but  it  was  not  opened  till  the  tenth. 

And  now  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  this  century,  in  which  there  was  a  black  appearance 
of  a  new  and  dismal  scene ;  France  was  now  in  possession  of  a  great  empire,  for  a  small 
part  of  which  they  had  been  in  wars  (broken  off  indeed  in  some  intervals)  for  above  two 
hundred  years ;  while  we  in  England,  who  were  to  protect  and  defend  the  rest,  were,  by 
wretched  factions  and  violent  animosities,  running  into  a  feeble  and  disjointed  state :  the 
king^s  cold  and  reserved  manner,  upon  so  high  a  provocation,  made  some  conclude,  that  he 
was  in  secret  engagements  with  France ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  own  the  new  king  of  Spain, 
and  not  to  engage  in  a  new  war :  this  seemed  so  different  from  his  own  inclinations,  and 
from  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life,  that  it  made  many  conclude  that  he  found  himself  in  an 
ill  state  of  health,  the  swelling  of  his  legs  being  much  increased,  and  that  this  might  have 
such  effects  on  his  mind,  as  to  make  him  less  warm  and  active,  less  disposed  to  involve  him- 
self in  new  troubles ;  and  that  he  might  think  it  too  inconsiderate  a  thing  to  enter  on  a  new 
war  that  was  not  likely  to  end  soon,  when  he  felt  himself  in  a  declining  state  of  health ; 
but  the  true  secret  of  this  unaccountable  behaviour  in  the  king  was  soon  discovered. 

The  earl  of  Rochester  was  now  set  at  the  head  of  his  business,  and  was  to  bring  the  tones 
into  his  service :  they  had  continued,  from  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  in  a  constant 
opposition  to  his  interests ;  many  of  them  were  believed  to  be  Jacobites  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  were  generally  much  against  the  toleration,  and  violent  enemies  to  the  dissenters ;  they 
had  been  backward  in  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  former  war ;  they 
had  opposed  taxes  as  much  as  they  could,  and  were  against  all  such  as  were  easily  levied 
and  less  sensibly  felt  by  the  people ;  and  were  always  for  those  that  were  most  grievous  to 
the  nation,  hoping  that  by  those  heavy  burdens  the  people  would  grow  weary  of  the  war  and 
of  the  government :  on  the  contrary,  the  whigs,  by  supporting  both,  were  become  less 
acceptable  to  the  nation :  in  elections  their  interest  was  much  sunk  ;  every  new  parliament 
MOM  a  new  discovery  that  they  were  become  less  popular,  and  the  others,  who  were  always 
opposing  and  complaining,  were  now  cried  up  as  the  patriots.  In  the  three  last  sessions,  the 
whigs  had  showed  such  a  readiness  to  give  the  king  more  force,  together  with  a  management 
to  preserve  the  grants  of  Ireland,  that  they  were  publicly  charged  as  betrayers  6f  their 
country,  and  as  men  that  were  for  trusting  the  king  with  an  army ;  in  a  word,  they  were 
accused  of  too  ready  a  compliance  with  the  humours  and  interests  of  courts  and  fiftvourites, 
to  they  were  genendly  censiued  and  decried :  and  now,  since  they  had  not  succeeded  to  the 
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king^s  mii^d,  some  (ibout  him  possessed  him  with  this,  that  either  they  would  not,  or  could 
not  serve  him.  In  some  of  them  indeed,  their  principles  lay  against  those  things,  whereas 
the  tones'  principles  did  naturally  lead  them  to  make  the  crown  great  and  powerful ;  it  was 
also  said,  that  the  great  opposition  made  to  every  thing  the  king  desired,  and  the  difficulties 
that  had  heen  of  late  put  upon  him,  flowed  chiefly  from  the  hatred  home  to  those  who  were 
employed  hy  him,  and  who  had  hrought  in  their  friends  and  creatures  into  the  host  posts, 
and  they  were  now  studying  to  recover  their  lost  popularity,  which  would  make  them  cold, 
if  not  hackward,  in  complying  with  what  the  king  might  deare  for  the  future  :  the  whiga 
did  also  hegin  to  complain  of  the  king's  conduct,  of  his  minding  affairs  so  little,  of  his  heing 
so  much  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  ill  choice  of  favourites;  and  they  imputed  the 
late  miscarriages  to  errors  in  conduct,  which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  redress :  the 
favourites,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  continue  in  favour,  and  to  be  still  safe  and  secure 
in  their  credit,  concurred  to  press  the  king  to  take  other  measures,  and  to  turn  to  another  set 
of  men,  who  would  be  no  longer  his  enemies,  if  they  had  some  of  the  best  places  shared 
among  them ;  and  though  this  method  h^d  been  almost  fatal  when  the  king  had  followed 
it,  soon  after  his  first  accession  to  the  crown,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  less  danger  in  trying  it 
now  than  was  formerly.  We  were  in  full  peace ;  and  it  was  commonly  said,  that  nobody 
thought  any  more  of  king  James,  and  therefore  it  was  fit,  for  the  king's  service,  to  encourage 
aU  his  people  to  come  into  his  interests,  by  letting  them  see  how  soon  he  could  forget  all 
that  was  past.  These  considerations  had  so  far  prevailed  with  him,  that  before  he  went  out 
of  England,  he  had  engaged  himself  secretly  to  them ;  it  is  true,  the  death,  first  of  the  duke 
of  Qloucester,  and  now  of  the  king  of  Spain,  had  very  much  changed  the  face  of  afiairs,  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  yet  the  king  would  not  break  off  from  his  engagements. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  the  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  he  had  the  chief  cSrection  of  affairs  *.  And  that  the  most  eminent  man  of  the 
whigs  might  not  oppose  them  in  the  new  parliament,  they  got  Mr.  Montague  to  be  made  a 
baron,  who  took  the  title  of  Halifax,  which  was  sunk  by  the  death  of  tha^  marquis,  with- 
out issue  mole.  The  man  on  whose  management  of  the  house  of  commons  this  new  set 
depended,  was  Mr.  Harley,  the  heir  of  a  family  which  had  been  hitherto  the  most  eminent 
of  the  presbyterian  party ;  his  education  was  in  that  way ;  but  he,  not  being  considered  at 
the  revolution  as  he  thought  he  deserved,  had  set  himself  to  oppose  the  court  in  every  thing, 
and  to  find  fault  with  the  whole  administration.  He  had  the  chief  hand,  both  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  grants :  the  high  party  trusted  him,  though 
he  still  kept  up  an  interest  among  the  presbyterians ;  and  he  had  so  particular  a  dexterity, 
that  he  made  both  the  high  church  pu^y  and  the  dissenters  depend  upon  him ;  so  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  speaker  f .  All  this  while,  the  new  ministers  talked  of  nothing  but 
negotiations,  and  gave  it  out,  that  the  king  of  France  was  ready  to  give  all  the  security  that 
could  be  desired,  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe.    At  this  time  the  emperor  sent  over 

*  Rochester,  we  haye  teen,  Tras  reconciled  to  qoeen  eommoBt.     His  eloqaenoe  wh  artificisl :  he  nercr  msde 

Mary  by  the  influence  of  Burnet ;  he  was  restored  to  the  confidants,  so  his  plans  as  a  statesman  were  rarely  dis- 

fitvonr  of  the  king  by  Mr.  Harley..-.Clarendon  Gorres-  covered  before  his  own  appointed  time.    Sanguine  in  his 

pondence.  temperament,  yet  he  had  a  perfect  command  OTer  his 

t  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  detail  in  this  note  the  passion.      Abounding   in  wit   and  humour,  he  justly 

early  and  concluding  events  of  Mr.  Harley*B  life.    Those  applauded  it  when  even  employed   upon  himself,  and 

which  marked  his  mid-esreer  are  related  by  Burnet,  rebuked  those  who  resented  such  playful  freedoms.     He 

Robert  Harley,  bom  in  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden,  during  was  a  sttiet  dissenter,  though  a  lesider  of  the  tories ;  and 

1661,  wsa  the  son  of  sir  Edward  Harley.    Being  destined  although  among  his  chapUns  he  always  bad  one  oif  the 

for  the  army,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  established  chureh.    Although  he  cherished  the  dissenters, 

requisite  to  send  him  to  an  university,  and  his  education  yet  churchmen  admired  and  supported  him.     Just  before 

ceased  at  a  private  school  in  Oxfordshire.     He  is  tiius  an  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  retired  from  offloa, 

instsnce  thi^  a  man*s  fondness  for,  and  excellence  in  lite-  and  the  next  /ear  afforded  another  inatsnee  ot  pc^Hiiar 

rary  attsinments,  depend  chiefly  upon  himself ;  for  he  not  fickleness,  being  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons,  and 

only  is  the  stSU  remembered  patron  of  leamh^^,  but  ex-  confined  two  years  in  the  Tower,  though  eventually 

celled  aa  a  writer.     Upon  the  landing  of  William,  he,  in  acquitted.    He  died  in  1724.    His  books,  the  catalogue 

common  with  his  &ther  and  brothers,  made  exertions  in  of  which  fills  four  octavo  volnip#«,  were  sold  by  auction; 

his  favour ;  but  from  some  disgust  did  not  obtain  employ-  but  his  collection  of  MSS.  fortunately  are  preserved  enUre 

ment  under  Willism  and  Mary,  though  he  came  into  in  the  British  Museum. — Collinses  Peerage ;  Noble''sCon. 

favour  at  the  closing  of  the  former*s  life.    No  one  under-  tin.  of  Qrsinger;  Boyer*s  Queen  Anne;  Coxe^s  Memoirs 

Sfiood  better  the  duties  of  the  qwaker  of  the  bouse  of  of  Marlborough,  &c. 
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to  England  a  minister  to  set  forth  his  title  to  the  Spamsh  monarchy,  settled  on  his  house  hy 
ancient  entails,  often  repeated,  and  now  devolving  on  him  hy  an  undoubted  right,  since 
bj  the  renunciation  made  hy  the  late  queen  of  France,  (as  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  then  made  by  her  in  due  form)  this  could  not  be  called  in  question. 
Our  new  ministers  were  scarcely  civil  to  the  emperor^s  envoy,  and  would  not  enter  into  any 
consultations  with  him :  but  the  Dutch  who  were  about  the  king,  and  all  the  foreign  minis* 
ters,  spoke  in  another  style ;  they  said  that  nothing  but  a  generid  union  of  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  could  hinder  the  conjunction  of  the  two  monarchies ;  so,  by  what  those  who  talked 
often  with  the  king  gave  out,  it  came  to  be  soon  known  that  the  king  saw  the  necessity  of 
a  new  war,  but  that  he  kept  himself  in  a  great  reserve  that  he  might  manage  his  new  minis- 
teiB  and  their  party,  and  see  if  he  could  engage  them  to  concur  with  him. 

But  before  I  conclude  the  relation  of  this  year,  at  which  the  century  ends,  I  must  dose  it 
with  an  account  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  glorious  campaign ;  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
to  relieve  Livonia,  where  not  only  Riga  was  for  some  months  besieged  by  the  king  of  Poland, 
but  Narva  was  abo  attacked  by  the  czar,  who  hoped  by  taking  it  to  get  an  entrance  mto  the 
Baltic :  the  caar  came  m  person  against  it  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  : 
Narva  was  not  provided  for  a  siege ;  it  had  a  small  garrison,  and  had  very  poor  magazines, 
yet  the  Muscovites  attacked  it  so  feebly,  that  it  held  out  beyond  all  expectation  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  Upon  the  king  of  Sweden's  hmding  at  Revel,  the  Saxons  drew  off  from  Riga, 
after  a  long  siege  at  a  vast  charge ;  this  being  done,  and  Riga  both  opened  and  supplied,  that 
king  marched  next  to  Narva.  The  czar,  upon  his  inarch  towards  him,  left  his  army  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  made  all  people  conclude  he  had  no  mind  to  hazard  his  person ;  the  king  nuurched 
through  wajTS  that  were  thought  so  impracticable,  that  little  care  had  been  taken  to  secure 
them ;  so  he  surprised  the  Muscovites,  and  broke  into  their  camp  before  they  apprehended 
he  was  near  them ;  he  totally  routed  their  army,  took  many  prisoners,  with  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage,  and  so  made  a  glorious  entry  into  Narva  *.  This  is  the  noblest  campaign  that 
we  find  in  any  history,  in  which  a  king  about  eighteen  years  of  age  led  an  army  himself 
against  three  kings,  who  had  confederated  against  him,  and  was  successful  in  every  one  of 
his  attempts,  giving  great  marks  both  of  personal  courage  and  good  conduct  in  them  all ; 
and  which  is  more  extraordinary,  an  eminent  measure  both  of  virtue  and  piety  appeared  in 
his  whole  behaviour.  In  him  ^e  world  hoped  to  see  another  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  con- 
quered, or  rather  possessed  himself  of  Livonia,  in  the  same  year  of  his  age,  in  which  this 
king  did  now  so  gloriously  recover  it,  when  almost  lost  by  the  invasion  of  two  powerful 
neighbours.  There  were  great  disorders  at  this  time  in  lithuania,  occasioned  by  the  fac- 
tious there,  which  were  set  on  and  fomented  by  the  king,  who  seemed  to  aspire  to  be  the 
hereditary  king  of  Poland.  But  as  these  things  ato  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  so  since 
we  have  no  public  minister  in  those  parts,  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  them,  nor  form  a  true 
judgment  thereupon.    The  dghteenth  century  began  with  a  great  scene,  that  opened  with  it. 

Tlie  new  king  of  Spain  wrote  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  giving  notice  of  his  accession  to 
that  crown,  only  he  forgot  England :  and  it  was  publicly  given  out  that  he  had  promised 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  that  in  due  time  he  Would  take  care  of  hb  interests :  the  king 
and  the  States  were  much  alarmed  when  they  beheld  the  French  possessed  of  the  Spani^ 
Netherlands :  a  great  part  of  the  Dutch  army  lay  scattered  up  and  down  in  those  garrisons, 
more  particularly  in  Luxemburg,  Namur,  and  Mens,  and  these  were  now  made  prisoners  of 
war :  neither  officers  nor  soldiers  could  own  the  king  of  Spain,  for  their  masters  had  not  yet 
done  it :  at  this  time  the  French  pressed  the  States  very  hard  to  declare  themselves ;  a  gi«at 
party  in  the  States  were  for  owning  him,  at  least  in  form,  till  they  could  get  their  troops 
again  into  their  own  hands,  according  to  capitulation ;  nor  were  they  then  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  impression  that  might  have  been  inade  upon  them  from  the  garrisons  in  the  Spanish 
Guelder,  who  could  have  attocked  them  before  they  were  able  to  make  head :  so  the  States 
consented  to  own  the  king  of  Spain.  That  being  done,  their  battalions  were  sent  back,  but 
tliey  weie  ill  used,  contrary  to  capitulation,  and  the  soldiers  were  tempted  to  desert  their 
service,  yet  veiy  few  could  be  prevaOed  on  to  do  it. 

As  soon  as  our  parliament  was  opened,  it  appeared  that  the  French  had  a  great  party  in 
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it ;  it  is  certain  great  sums  came  over  this  winter  firom  France ;  the  packet-boat  came  seldom 
without  lOfiOO  louis-d'or ;  it  brought  often  more :  the  nation  was  filled  with  them,  and  in 
six  months'  time,  a  milUon  of  guineas  were  coined  out  of  them :  the  merchants  indeed  said, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  was  then  so  much  turned  to  our  side,  that,  whereas  we  were  wont 
to  carry  over  a  million  of  our  money  in  spede,  we  then  sent  no  money  to  France ;  and  had 
at  least  half  that  sum  sent  over  to  balance  the  trade ;  yet  this  did  not  account  for  that  yast 
flood  of  French  gold  that  was  Tisible  amongst  us :  and,  upon  the  French  ambassador'^s  going 
away,  a  very  sensible  alteration  was  found  in  the  bills  of  exchange :  so  it  was  concluded  that 
great  remittances  were  made  to  him,  and  that  these  were  distributed  among  those  who 
resolved  to  merit  a  share  in  that  wealth,  which  came  over  now  so  copiously  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times.    The  king,  in  hb  speech  to  the  parliament,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  possible,  recommended  the  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  in  the  protestant 
line ;  and  with  relation  to  foreign  affiiirs,  he  laid  them  before  the  two  houses  that  they  might 
ofier  him  such  advices  as  the  state  of  the  nation  and  her  alliances  required ;  but  he  did  not 
so  much  as  intimate  to  them  his  own  thoughts  concerning  them.     A  deagn  was  laid  in  the 
house  of  commons,  to  open  the  session  with  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  own  the 
king  of  Spain :  the  matter  was  so  far  concerted,  that  they  had  agreed  on  the  words  of  the 
vote,  and  seemed  not  to  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  the  house ;  but  Mr.  Monkton  opposed 
it  with  great  heat,  and  among  other  things  said,  that  if  that  vote  was  carried,  he  should  expect 
that  the  next  vote  to  be  put,  would  be  for  owning  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales:  upon  tliis 
occasion  it  appeared,  how  much  popular  assemblies  are  apt  to  be  turned  by  a  thing  boldly 
said,  though  the  consequence  is  ever  so  remote ;  rinoe  the  connection  of  these  two  points  lay 
at  some  distance,  yet  the  issue  of  the  debate  was  quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  dengned ; 
it  ended  in  an  address  to  the  king,  to  enter  into  new  alliances  with  the  States  for  our  mutual 
defence,  and  for  preserving  the  liberty  and  peace  of  Europe :  these  last  words  were  not  carried 
without  much  difficulty ;  they  were  considered,  as  they  were  indeed,  an  insinuation  towards 
a  war. 

Upon  the  view  of  the  house,  it  appeared  very  evidently,  that  the  tones  were  a  groat  majo- 
rity ;  yet  they,  to  make  the  matter  sure,  resolved  to  clear  the  house  of  a  great  many  that 
were  engaged  in  another  interest :  reports  were  brought  to  them  of  elections  that  had  been 
scandalou^y  purchased,  by  some  who  were  concerned  in  the  new  East-India  company. 
Instead  of  drinking  and  entertainments,  by  which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  now  a 
most  scandalous  practice  was  brought  in  of  buying  votes  with  so  little  decency,  that  the 
electors  engaged  themselves  by  subscription  to  choose  a  blank  person  before  they  were  trusted 
with  the  name  of  their  candidate.    The  old  East-India  company  had  driven  a  course  of  <M>r- 
ruption  within  doors  with  so  little  shame,  that  the  new  company  intended  to  follow  their 
example,  but  with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  the  former  had  bought  the  persons  who  iprexe 
elected,  they  resolved  to  buy  elections.    Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  dealt  in  this  corrup- 
tion his  whole  life-time,  and  whom  the  old  company  was  said  to  have  bought  before,  at  a 
very  high  price,  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  practioes 
of  the  new  company ;  the  examining  into  these  took  up  many  days.     In  conclusion,  the 
matter  was  so  weU  proved,  that  several  elections  were  declared  void  ;  and  some  of  the  per- 
sons so  chosen  were  for  some  time  kept  in  prison ;  after  that  they  were  expelled  the  honae. 
In  these  proceedings  great  partiality  appeared;  for  when  in  some  cases  corruption  'was 
proved  clearly  against  some  of  the  tory  party,  and  but  doubtfully  against  some  of  the  contrary 
side,  that,  which  was  voted  corruption  in  ^e  latter,  was  called  the  giving  alms  in  tkoee  of 
the  former  sort.  Thus,  for  some  weeks,  the  house  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  the  concerns  of 
Europe,  and  was  wholly  employed  in  the  vireakening  of  one  side,  and  in  fortifying  the  other. 
To  make  some  show  of  zeal  for  the  public  safety,  they  voted  thirty  thousand  men  for  the 
fleet ;  but  they  would  allow  no  marines,  though  they  were  told  that  a  fleet  without  these  was 
only  a  good  security  for  our  own  defence,  but  could  have  no  influence  on  the  affiurs  of 
Europe,  either  to  frighten,  or  to  encourage  those  abroad ;  such  a  fleet,  as  it  could  not  oflfend, 
so  it  was  much  too  strong  if  it  was  intended  only  for  a  defence,  and  it  looked  like  a  needless 
wasting  the  treasure  of  the  nation  to  employ  so  much  of  it  to  so  little  purpose,  and  only  to 
make  a  show. 
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While  the  house  of  commons  was  gtnng  oiii)  minding  only  party  matten,  a  design  was  laid 
in  the  house  of  lords  to  attack  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  some  of  those  who  were  concerned 
in  it.    They  hegan  with  an  address  to  the  king,  tiiat  he  would  order  all  the  treaties  made 
since  the  peace  of  Byswick,  to  be  laid  before  them.    This  was  complied  with  so  slowly,  that 
they  were  not  brought  to  the  house  till  the  26th  of  February,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them  till  the  10th  of  Mardb.    It  soon  appeared  that  this  was  done  by  a  French  direction. 
The  court  of  France  (perceiying  that  the  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  their  neighbourhood,  and 
were  increasing  their  force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  were  calling  upon  their  allies  to  furnish 
their  quotas,  which  they  were  bound  by  treaties  to  send  to  their  defence)  entered  upon  a 
negotiation  with  them  at  the  Hague,  to  try  what  would  lay  these  fears.     Upon  this,  in  the 
b^inning  of  March,  the  States,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  gave  in  memorials,  in  which  they  insisted  on  the  violation  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
and  particularly  on  the  French  possessing  themselves  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  they  also 
desired,  that  the  emperor  might  have  just  satiB&otion  in  his  pretensions,  and  that  in  the  mean 
while,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Mons,  and  Ath,  might  be  put  in  their  hands ;  and  Ostend  and 
Newport  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  both  they  and  the  Dutch  might  have  a  free  trade, 
as  before,  to  all  the  Spanish  dominions.    The  French  seeing  these  demands  run  so  high,  and 
being  resolved  to  offer  no  other  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  the  renewing  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  set  all  their  engines  at  work  in  England,  to  involve  us  into  such  contentions  at 
home  as  should  both  disable  us  from  taking  any  care  of  foreign  affairs,  and  make  the  rest  of 
Europe  conclude,  that  nothing  considerable  was  to  be  expected  from  England.    As  soon  as 
the  news  of  those  memorials  could  come  to  England,  the  marquis  of  Normanby  and  the  rest 
of  the  tories  took  up  the  debate  concerning  the  Partition  Tr^ty ;  this  they  managed  with 
great  dexterity,  while  the  matter  was  as  much  neglected  by  the  king,  who  went  that  day  to 
Hampton-oourt,  where  he  stayed  some  time ;  by  this  means,  no  directions  were  given,  and 
we  were  involved  in  great  difficulties  before  the  court  was  aware  of  it ;  the  king  either  could 
not  prevail  with  his  new  ministers,  to  excuse  the  treaty,  if  they  would  not  justify  it,  or  he 
neglected  them  so  far,  as  not  to  speak  to  them  at  all  about  it.    Those  who  attacked  it,  said, 
they  meant  nothing  in  that  but  to  offer  the  king  advices  for  the  future,  to  prevent  such 
errors  as  had  been  committed  in  that  treaty,  both  as  to  matter  and  form.    They  blamed  the 
giving  such  territories  to  the  crovm  of  France,  and  the  forsaking  the  emperor ;  they  also  com- 
plained of  the  secrecy  in  which  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  it  not  being  communicated  to  the 
English  council,  or  ministry,  but  privately  transacted  by  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey : 
they  also  blamed  the  putting  the  great  seal,  first  to  blank  powers,  and  then  to  the  treaty 
itself^  which,  the  king'^s  new  ministers  said,  was  unjust  in  the  contrivance  and  ridiculous  in 
the  execution.    To  all  this,  it  was  answered,  that  there  not  being  a  force  ready  and  sufficient 
to  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  themselves  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  they  were 
prepared  for,  the  emperor  had  desired  the  king  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  partition,  and  had 
consented  to  eveiy  article  of  it,  except  that  w£dch  related  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  but  the 
king,  not  thinking  that  worth  the  engaging  in  a  new  war,  had  obtained  an  exchange  of  it 
for  the  duchy  of  Lorrain :  the  emperor  £d  not  agree  to  this,  yet  he  pressed  the  king  not  to 
break  off  the  treaty,  but  to  get  the  best  terms  he  could  for  him,  and  above  all  things,  he 
recommended  secrecy,  that  so  he  might  not  lose  his  interest  in  Spain,  by  seeming  to  con- 
sent to  this  partition.     It  is  certain  that,  by  our  constitution,  all  foreign  negotiations  were 
trusted  entirely  to  the  crown ;  that  the  king  was  under  no  obligation  by  law,  to  communicate 
such  secrets  to  his  council,  or  to  hear,  much  less  was  he  obliged  to  follow,  their  advices :  in 
particular  it  was  said,  that  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  had  no  sort  of  auUiority  to  deny  the 
putting  it,  either  to  powers  for  a  treaty,  or  to  any  treaty  which  the  king  should  agree  to ; 
the  law  gives  no  direction  in  such  matters,  and  he  could  not  refuse  to  put  the  great  seal  to 
any  thing,  for  which  he  had  an  order  from  the  king,  unless  the  matter  was  contrary  to  law, 
which  had  made  no  provision  in  this  case :  they  insisted  most,  on  the  other  side,  upon  the 
concluding  a  treaty  of  this  importance,  without  communicating  it  first  to  the  privy  council ; 
so  the  first  day  of  the  debate  ended  with  this. 

The  earl  of  Portland  apprehending  that  this  might  fall  too  heavy  on  him,  got  the  king's 
leave  to  communicate  the  whole  matter  next  day  to  the  house ;  so  he  told  them  that  he  had 
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not  concluded  the  iieaty  al<Hie,  but  had,  by  the  king^s  older,  aoqnainted  six  of  hie  diief  minis- 
teiB  with  it,  who  were,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Marlborough,  the  visoount  Lonsdale,  the 
lords  Somers  and  HaU&z,  and  secretary  Yemen ;  upon  which  those  lords,  being  likewise 
freed  by  the  king  from  the  oath  of  secrecy,  tdd  the  house,  that  the  eari  of  Jersey,  haying 
in  the  king's  name  called  them  together,  the  treaty  was  read  to  them,  and  that  they  excepted 
to  seTeral  things  in  it,  but  they  were  told  that  the  king  had  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  was 
possible,  and  tiiat  he  could  obtain  no  better  teims  :  so  when  they  were  told,  that  no  altera- 
tioas  could  be  made,  but  that  every  thing  was  settled,  they  gave  over  insisting  on  particu- 
lars ;  ihey  only  adyised  that  the  king  might  not  engage  himself  in  any  thing  that  would 
bring  on  a  new  war,  since  the  nation  had  been  so  uneasy  under  the  last.  This  was  carried 
to  the  king,  and  a  few  da3r8  after  that,  he  told  some  of  them  that  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  their  exceptional  but  how  reasonable  soeyer  they  were,  he  had  driyen  the  matter  as  far 
as  he  could  :  the  earl  of  Pembroke  said  to  the  house  of  lords,  he  had  offered  the  king  those 
adyioes  that  he  thought  were  most  for  his  seryice,  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation ;  but  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  giye  an  account  of  that  to  any  other  persons :  he  was  not 
the  man  struck  at,  so  there  was  notliing  said,  either  against  him,  or  the  earls  of  Marlborough 
or  Jersey ;  upon  tibis  the  debate  went  on ;  some  said  this  was  a  mockery  to  ask  adyice  when 
there  was  no  room  for  it :  it  was  answered,  the  king  had  asked  the  adyice  of  his  piiyy 
council,  and  they  had  giyen  it ;  but  that  such  was  the  regal  prerogatiye,  that  it  was  still  free 
to  him  to  foUow  it  or  not,  as  he  saw  cause. 

In  conclusion,  the  house  of  lords  resolyed  to  set  out  this  whoLe  matter  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  oomplaimng  both  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  of  the  method  in  which  it  had  been 
carried  on :  the  lord  Wharton  moyed  an  addition  to  the  address,  that,  whereas  the  French 
king  had  broken  that  treaty,  they  should  adyise  the  king  to  treat  no  more  with  him,  or  rely 
on  his  word  without  further  security :  this  was  much  opposed  by  all  those  who  were  against 
the  engaging  in  a  new  war ;  they  said  all  motions  of  that  kind  ought  to  come  from  the  house 
of  commons,  who  only  could  support  such  an  adyice,  that  did  upon  the  matter  engage  us  into 
a  new  war ;  nor  would  they  lay  any  blame  on  the  breaking  of  a  treaty  which  fiiey  were 
resolyed  to  condemn;  they  also  excepted  to  the  words  ^  further  securify"  as  ambiguous; 
yet  the  majority  of  the  house  agreed  to  it ;  for  there  was  such  treachery  in  the  French  nego- 
tiations, that  they  could  not  be  relied  on  without  a  good  guarantee  and  the  pledge  of  some 
strong  places.  It  now  plainly  appeared,  that  the  design  was,  to  set  on  the  house  of  commons 
to  impeach  some  of  the  lords  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Partition  Treaty,  for  it  was 
moyed  to  send  the  address  to  the  house  of  commons  for  their  concurrence ;  but  that  was  not 
carried.  The  king  seemed  to  bear  all  this  ivith  his  usual  coldness ;  and  the  new  ministers 
continued  still  in  his  confidence,  but  he  laid  the  matter  much  to  heart ;  now  he  saw  the  error 
he  htkd  fallen  into  by  the  change  he  had  made  in  the  minisfaty :  it  was  plain  they  resolved  to 
goyem  him  in  every  thing,  and  not  to  be  governed  by  him  in  any  one  thing. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  earl  of  Jersey  did,  by  the  king's  order,  bring  to  the  house  of 
lords  the  memorials  that  had  been  given  in  at  the  Hague,  aiiui  then  by  comparing  dates,  it 
was  easy  to  conjecture  why  the  Partition  Treaty  had  been  let  lie  so  long  on  the  table,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  taken  up  at  last  only  to  blast  this  negotiation ;  a  French  management 
appearing  very  plainly  in  the  whole  steps  that  had  been  made.  The  house  of  commons  began, 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  to  complain  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  but  likewise  of  the  demand  of 
Ostend  and  Newport,  nor  would  they  show  any  concern  for  the  emperoi^s  pretensions ;  the 
Dutch  demanded  the  execution  of  the  treaty  that  king  Charles  had  made  with  them,  in  the 
year  16779  by  which  England  was  bound  to  assist  them  with  ten  thousand  men  and  twenty 
ships  of  war,  if  they  were  attacked ;  some  endeavoured  all  that  was  possible  to  put  this  off 
for  the  present,  pretending  that  they  wero  not  yet  attacked ;  others  moved  that  the  pay  of 
ten  thousand  men  might  be  given  to  them,  with  the  twenty  ships,  as  a  full  equivalent  to  the 
treaty ;  yet  they  not  liking  this,  it  was  in  conclusion  agreed  to  send  the  ten  thousand  men ; 
five  thousand  of  these  were  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  five  thousand  of 
them  were  to  be  new  levied ;  but  they  took  care  that  Ireland  should  not  be  provided  with 
any  new  forces  in  their  stead,  so  jealous  were  they  of  trosting  the  king  with  an  army.  The 
representation  sent  over  by  the  States,  setting  forth  the  danger  they  were  in,  and  desmng 
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tbd  asBuiatice  of  Engknd,  was  penned  with  great  spirit,  and  in  a  very  moving  strain :  the 
house  of  lords  did,  upon  a  debate  on  that  subject,  make  an  address  to  the  king  to  enter  into 
leagues  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  emperor  and  other  princes  and  States,  who  were 
interested  against  the  conjunction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies ;  but  the  house  of 
commons  could  not,  upon  this  occasion,  be  carried  further  than  to  advise  the  king,  to  enter 
into  such  alliances  as  should  be  necessary  for  our  common  security,  and  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  This  coldness  and  uncertainty  in  our  oouncilB  gave  the  French  great  advantages  in 
their  negotiations,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Portugal.  They  tried  the  courts  of  Italy,  but 
v^thottt  success ;  only  the  duke  of  Mantua  consented  that  they  should  make  a  show,  as  if 
they  had  surprised  him,  and  so  force  him  to  put  Mantua  in  their  hands  :  the  pope  and  the 
Venetians  would  not  declare  themselves ;  the  pk>pe  favoured  the  French,  as  the  Yenetiatis 
did  the  etnperor,  who  began  the  war  with  a  pifetension  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire  that  devolved  on  him ;  and  he  was  making  magazines,  both  in  Tyrol  and  ai 
Trent :  the  French  seemed  to  despise  all  he  could  do,  and  did  not  apprehend  thai  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  march  an  army  into  Italy ;  both  the  king  and  the  States  pressed  him  to 
make  that  attempt.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  some  of  the  circles,  had  agreed  to  a 
neutrality  this  year ;  so  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  much  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  French 
were  making  the  Italians  feel  what  insolent  masters  they  were  likely  to  prove  ;  so  a  general 
imeasiness  among  them,  determined  the  emperor  to  send  an  army  into  Italy  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Eugene.  England  was  all  this  while  very  unwilling  to  engage ;  yet  for  fear 
we  should  at  last  have  seen  our  interest  so  clearly  that  we  must  have  fidlen  into  it,  those  who 
were  practised  on  to  embroil  us,  so  that  we  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  mind  foreign  affairs, 
set  on  foot  a  design  to  impeach  the  former  ministry. 

The  handle  that  brought  this  aboiit  was  given  by  the  earl  of  Portland ;  when  he  was 
excusing  his  own  part  in  the  Partition  Treaty,  ho  said^  that  having  withdrawn  himself  from 
business,  and  being  at  his  country-house  in  Holland,  the  king  sent  to  him,  desiring  him  to 
enter  upon  that  negotiation ;  upon  that  he  wrote  to  secretary  Yemon  *,  to  ask  his  advice  and 
the  advice  of  his  other  friends,  whether  it  was  fit  foi'  him  to  meddle  in  thai  matter,  since  his 
being  by  birth  a  foreigner,  seemed  a  just  excuse  for  not  engaging  in  a  thing  of  such  conse- 
quence :  to  this  secretary  Yemon  answered,  thai  all  his  firieUds  thought  he  was  a  very  {nroper 
person  to  be  employed  in  that  treaty,  since  he  had  known  the  progress  of  all  those  treaties, 
and  the  persons  who  were  employed  on  that  occasion ;  and  he  named  the  lord  Somers  among 
those  who  had  advised  this.  The  earl  of  Portland  had  mistaken  this  circumstance,  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  last  partition  treaty,  but  to  that  of  the  year  before,  in  favour  of  the 
prince  electoral  of  Bavaria.  The  house  of  commons  hearmg  of  this,  required  secretary  Yer- 
non  to  lay  before  them  that  letter,  with  his  answer  to  it ;  for  the  earl  of  Portland  said,  thai 
he  had  left  all  papers  relating  to  thai  matter  in  HoUand.  Yemon  said  he  had  received  no 
such  letter  in  the  year  1699 ;  so  that  led  them  to  enquire  farther,  and  they  required  him  to 
lay  before  them  all  the  letters  he  had  relating  to  both  treaties :  he  said,  those  were  the  king's 
secrets,  written  in  confidence  by  the  persons  he  employed.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  house  of 
commons  will  not  be  put  off;  a  denial  rather  raises  in  them  more  earnestness  in  following 
their  point :  it  was  said,  the  king  had  dispensed  with  the  oath  of  secrecy  when  he  ordered 

*  Junes  Yernon  detoended  from  a  respectable  fiunil^i  penury  work,  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  Mr.  Davis, 

seated  at  Haalington,  in  Cbeshire.     Early  in  life  he  was  an  officer  of  the  customs,  he  is  thus  mentioned.     *'  No 

iiiiijated  in  official  business,  being  placed  in  the  secretary  man  understands  all  parts  of  that  great  office  (of  secreu 

of  st8te*s  office.     Afterwards  he  enjoyed  the  duke  of  tary)  better  than  he,  nor  could  manage  it  with  more  pm. 

Bhrewsbury's  entire  confidence  as  his  prfTate  secretary,  denee  at  so  intricate  a  time  as  the  last  two  yean  of  his 

and  under  secretary  of  state.     There  are  three  quarto  administration.     He  is  inde&iigable  in  business,  and  may 

Tolumes  of  his  letters  to  this  nobleman  in  the  possession  be  called  a  drudge  in  office.     An  ill  wife  hath  much 

of  the  Bucclengh  fiunily.     When  lords  justices  presided  soared  his  temper,  which  makes  him  rongher  in  business 

daring  the  absence  of  king  William,  he  acted  as  secretary  than  could  be  expected  from  one  of  his  sense  and  expe- 

of  state,  and  in  1697,  upon  sir  W.  Trumbull's  resignation,  rience ;  but  that  roughness  ir  attended  with  so  much  can. 

he  was  permanently  appointed  to  this  office.    Upon  queen  dour,  and  is  distributed  equally  to  all  who  have  business 

Anne's  accession,  he  made  way  for  the  earl  of  Netting*  with  him,  that  makei  it  eMtei'  borne.     Never  any  secre- 

htm,  but  was  appointed  to  the  sinecure  of  a  teller  of  the  tary  wrote  so  many  letters  with  his  own  hand,  or  in  a 

exchequer.    He  died  iu  1727,  aged  eighty-three,  and  better  style.* '-^Clarendon  Correspondence*,  Shrewsbury 

is  bofied  at  Watford,  in  Hertfoidshire.     In   Mackay*s  Correspondence. 
**  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,**  a  contem- 
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aU  matien  to  be  laid  before  tbem,  and  they  would  admit  of  no  excuse.  Yemon  upon  this 
went  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  sinoe  these  were  his  secrets,  he  was  ready  to  expose  himself 
to  the  indignation  of  the  house,  and  to  refuse  to  show  his  letters :  but  the  king  said,  his 
refusing  to  do  it  would  not  only  raise  a  storm  against  himself,  from  which  the  king  could  not 
protect  him,  but  it  would  occasion  an  address  to  the  king,  to  order  him  to  lay  every  thing 
before  the  house,  which  in  the  state  that  things  were  in  then,  he  could  not  deny ;  Yemon,  upon 
these  orders  given  him,  at  two  different  times,  carried  all  the  letters,  and  laid  them  before 
the  house  of  commons :  it  appeared  by  these,  that  he  had  communicated  the  treaty  to  the 
king's  ministers,  who  were  in  tovm,  about  the  end  of  August,  1608 :  that  lord  Somers 
being  then  at  Tunbridge,  he  w^nt  to  him,  and  that  he  had  communicated  the  project,  both 
to  the  earl  of  Orford  and  the  lord  Halifax ;  several  objections  were  made  by  them  to  many 
parts  of  the  treaty,  which  were  mentioned  in  Yemon  s  letters,  but,  if  better  terms  could  not 
be  had,  they  thought  it  was  better  to  conclude  the  treaty,  than  to  leave  the  Spanish  monarchy 
to  be  oveiTun  by  France,  or  to  involve  Europe  in  a  new  war.  Lord  Somers  had  also  put  the 
seals  to  blank  powers  for  concluding  this  tieaty.  When  all  this  was  read,  those  who  were 
set  on  to  blow  up  the  flame,  moved  the  house  to  impeach  some  of  the  ministers  who  had 
been  concerned  in  this  transaction ;  yet  in  this  they  proceeded  with  so  visible  a  partiality, 
that  though  the  earl  of  Jersey  had  signed  the  treaty,  had  been  plenipotentiaiy  at  Ryswick, 
ambassador  in  France,  and  secretary  of  state,  while  the  Partition  Treaty  was  negotiating ; 
yet  he,  having  joined  himself  to  the  new  ministry,  was  not  quefitioned  about  it :  the  party 
said,  he  had  been  too  easily  drawn  into  it,  but  that  he  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  had  no 
share  in  the  councils  that  projected  it. 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  house  of  commons  brought  up  a  general  impeachment  of  the 
earl  of  Portland,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  but  the  chief  design  was  against  the 
earl  of  Orford,  and  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax.  Their  enemies  tried  again  what  use 
could  be  made  of  Kid's  business,  for  he  was  taken  in  our  northern  plantations  in  America, 
and  brought  over :  he  was  examined  by  the  house,  but  either  he  could  not  lay  a  probable 
story  together,  or  some  remnants  of  honesty  raised  in  him  by  the  near  prospect  of  death, 
restrained  him ;  he  accused  no  person  of  having  advised,  or  encouraged,  his  turning  pirate ; 
he  had  never  talked  alone  with  any  of  the  lords,  and  never  at  all  with  lord  Somers ;  he  said 
he  had  no  orders  from  them,  but  to  pursue  his  voyage  against  the  pirates  in  Madagascar.  All 
endeavours  were  used  to  persuade  him  to  accuse  the  lords ;  he  was  assured  that,  if  he  did  it, 
he  should  be  preserved ;  and  if  he  did  it  not,  ho  should  certainly  die  for  his  piracy ;  yet  this 
could  not  prevail  on  him  to  charge  them :  so  he,  with  some  of  his  crew,  were  hanged,  thore 
appearing  not  so  much  as  a  colour  to  &sten  any  imputation  on  those  lords ;  yet  their  enemies 
tried  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  grant  of  all  that  Kid  might  recover  from  the  pirates, 
which  some  bold  and  ignorant  lawyers  affirmed  to  be  against  law  *.  So  this  matter  was  for 
the  fourth  time  debated  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  behaviour  of  those  peers  in  it 
appeared  to  be  so  innocent,  so  legal,  and,  in  tmth,  so  meritorious,  that  it  was  again  let  &1I. 
llie  insisting  so  much  on  it  served  to  convince  all  people,  that  the  enemies  of  these  lords 
wanted  not  inclinations,  but  only  matter  to  charge  them,  since  they  made  so  much  use  of  this : 
but  so  partial  was  a  great  part  of  the  house,  that  the  dropping  this  was  earned  only  by  a 
small  majority  :  when  one  design  failed,  another  was  set  up. 

It  was  pretended,  that  by  secretary  Yemen's  letters  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  the  lord 
Somers  had  consented  to  the  Partition  Treaty  ;  so  a  debate  coming  on  concerning  that,  lord 
Somers  desired  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  give  an  account  of  his  share  in  it  to  the  house 
of  commons ;  some  opposition  was  made  to  this,  but  it  had  been  always  granted,  so  it  could 
not  be  denied  him :  he  had  obtained  the  king^s  leave  to  tell  every  thing ;  so  that  when  he 
appeared  before  the  house,  he  told  them,  the  king  had  written  to  him,  that  the  state  of  the 
king  of  Spain's  health  was  desperate,  and  that  he  saw  no  way  to  prevent  a  new  war,  but  to 
accept  of  the  proposition  the  French  made  for  a  partition ;  the  king  sent  him  the  scheme  of 
this,  and  ordered  him  to  communicate  it  to  some  others,  and  to  give  him  both  hb  own  opi- 
nion, and  theirs,  concerning  it,  and  to  send  him  over  powers  for  a  treaty,  but  in  the  moat 

*  QueoD  Anne  gave  Kid's  property,  amoanting  to  6472/.,  to  Greenwich  Hoepital.— Noble*e  Oontiiiiiation  i«f 

Graioger. 
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secret  manner  that  was  possible ;  3ret  the  king  added,  that,  if  he  and  his  other  ministers 
thought  that  a  treaty  ought  not  to  be  made  npon  snch  a  project,  then  the  whole  matter  must 
be  let  fall,  for  he  could  not  bring  the  French  to  better  terms.  Lord  Somen  upon  this  said, 
that  he  thought  it  was  the  taking  too  much  upon  himself,  if  he  should  have  put  a  stop  to  a 
treaty  of  such  consequence :  if  ^e  king  of  Spain  had  died  before  it  was  finished,  and  the 
blame  had  been  cast  on  him  for  not  sending  the  necessary  powers,  because  he  was  not  ordered 
to  do  it  by  a  warrant  in  full  form,  he  could  not  have  justified  that,  since  the  king^s  letter 
was  really  a  warrant,  and  therefore  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  send  the  powers  ^t  were 
called  for,  which  he  had  done ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  own  opinion  very  fully  to 
the  king,  objecting  to  many  particulars,  if  there  was  room  for  it,  and  proposing  several  things, 
which,  as  he  thought,  were  for  the  good  and  interest  of  England.  Soon  aAer  the  powers 
were  sent  over  by  him,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  to  which  he  put  the  great  seal,  as  he 
thought  he  was  bound  to  do :  in  this,  as  he  was  a  privy  councillor,  he  had  ofiered  the  king 
his  best  advice ;  and,  as  he  was  chancellor,  he  had  executed  his  office  according  to  his  duty. 
As  for  putting  the  seal  to  the  powers,  he  had  done  it  upon  the  king^s  letter,  wluch  was  a  real 
warrant,  though  not  a  formal  one.  He  had  indeed  desired,  that  a  warrant  in  due  form  might 
be  sent  him  for  his  own  security ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  became  him  to  endanger  the 
public  only  for  want  of  a  point  of  form,  in  so  critical  a  time,  where  great  dispatch  was  requi- 
site. He  spoke  so  fully  and  so  clearly,  that  upon  his  withdrawing,  it  was  believed,  if  the 
question  had  been  quickly  put,  the  whole  matter  had  been  soon  at  an  end,  and  that  the  pro- 
secution would  have  been  let  fall ;  but  his  enemies  drew  out  the  debate  to  such  a  length, 
that  the  impression  which  his  speech  had  made,  was  much  worn  out ;  and  the  house  sitting 
till  it  was  past  midnight,  they  at  last  carried  it,  by  a  majority  of  seven  or  eight,  to  impeach 
him  and  the  earl  of  Orford  and  the  lord  Halifiax  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  the 
general  impeachment  was  brought  up  the  next  day  to  the  lords'  bar. 

The  commons  were  very  sensible  that  those  impeachments  must  come  to  nothing,  and  that 
they  had  not  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords  to  judge  in  them  as  they  should  direct ;  so 
they  resolved  on  a  shorter  way  to  fix  a  severe  censure  on  the  lords,  whom  they  had  thus 
impeached :  they  voted  an  address  to  the  king  for  excluding  them  from  his  presence,  and 
councils,  for  ever.  This  had  never  gone  along  with  an  impeachment  before ;  the  house  of 
commons  had  indeed  begun  such  a  practice  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  time :  when  they 
disliked  a  minister,  but  had  not  matter  to  ground  an  impeachment  on,  they  had  taken  this 
method  of  making  an  address  against  him,  but  it  was  a  new  attempt  to  come  with  an  address 
after  an  impeachment.  This  was  punishing  before  trial,  contrary  to  an  indispensable  rule  of 
justice,  of  not  judging  before  the  parties  were  heard :  the  lords  saw  that  this  made  their 
judicature  ridiculous,  when,  in  the  first  instance  of  an  accusation,  application  was  made  to 
the  king  for  a  censure,  and  a  very  severe  one ;  eince  few  misdemeanors  could  deserve  a  harder 
sentence.  Upon  these  grounds,  tho  lords  prevented  the  commons,  and  sent  some  of  their 
body  to  the  king,  with  an  address,  pra3dng  him,  that  he  would  not  proceed  to  any  censure  of 
these  lords  till  they  had  undergone  their  trial.  The  king  received  these  addresses,  so  con- 
trary one  to  another,  from  both  houses,  but  made  no  answer  to  either  of  them ;  unless  the 
letting  the  names  of  these  lords  continue  still  in  the  council  books,  might  be  taken  as  a 
refusing  to  grant  what  the  commons  had  denred.  They  renewed  their  address,  but  had  no 
direct  answer  from  the  king ;  this,  though  a  piece  of  common  justice,  was  complained  of,  and 
it  viras  said,  that  these  lords  had  still  great  credit  with  the  king :  the  commons  had,  for  form's 
sake,  ordered  a  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment,  but  they  intended  to  let  the 
matter  sleep ;  thinking  that,  what  they  had  already  done  had  so  marked  those  lords,  that 
the  king  could  not  employ  them  any  more,  for  that  was  the  mtun  thing  they  drove  at. 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  a  letter  came  to  the  king  from  the  king  of  Spain,  giving 
notice  of  his  accession  to  that  crown ;  it  was  dated  the  day  after  he  entered  into  Spain,  but 
the  date  and  the  letter  were  visibly  written  at  different  times :  the  king  ordered  the  letter  tc 
be  read  in  the  cabinet  council ;  there  was  some  short  debate  oonoeming  it,  but  it  was  never 
brought  into  any  further  deliberation  there.  The  earl  of  Rochester  saw  the  king  seemed 
distrustful  of  him,  and  reserved  to  him  in  that  matter,  and  was  highly  offended  at  it :  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  new  ministry  pressed  the  king  to  own  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  answer  his 
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letter ;  and  nnce  the  Dutch  had  done  it^  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  king  shonld  likewise 
do  it :  they  prevailed  at  last,  but  with  much  diffieultj ;  the  thing  was  kept  secret,  and  was 
not  communicated  to  the  privy  council,  or  to  thd  two  houses,  nor  did  the  king  speak  of  it  to 
any  of  the  foreign  ministers :  the  Paris  Gaaette  gave  the  world  the  first  notice  of  it.  This 
being  carried  in  such  a  manner  seemed  the  more  strange,  because  his  ministry  had  so  lately 
condemned  a  former  one,  for  not  communicating  the  Putition  Treaty  to  the  council  before  it 
was  concluded ;  and  yet  had,  in  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  so  soon  forgotten  the  cen« 
Bures  they  had  thrown  out  so  liberally  upon  the  secrecy  with  which  that  matter  had  been 
transacted.  While  things  were  moving  in  such  a  slow,  and  uncertain,  pace  in  England,  the 
Dutch  had  daily  new  ahmns  brought  them,  of  the  forces  that  the  French  were  pouring  into 
their  neighbourhood ;  into  the  Spanish  Guelder  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  Antwerp  on  the 
other ;  so  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  a  design  both  upon  Nimeguen,  and  Bergen-op- 
zoom  :  they  took  the  best  care  they  could  to  secure  their  frontier :  the  n^otiations  went  on 
slowly  at  the  Hague ;  the  French  rejected  all  their  demajdds,  and  oflered  nothing  but  to 
renew  the  peace  of  Ryswick :  this  the  Dutch  laid  again  before  the  king,  in  a  very  awaken- 
ing strain ;  and  he  sent  all  to  the  house  of  commons,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
declare  that  the  offers  made  by  the  French  were  not  sufficient.  D'Avauz,  seeing  this  cold- 
ness in  our  counsels,  refused  to  treat  any  more  with  the  Dutch,  in  conjunction  with  the 
envoy  of  England,  and  said  his  powers  directed  him  only  to  them  :  this  put  a  fiill  stop  to  all 
further  treaty ;  for  the  States  said,  they  were  engaged  in  such  a  dose  conjunction  with 
England,  that  they  could  not  enter  on  a  separate  treaty.  In  the  mean  while  they  armed 
powerfully ;  and  our  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  were  masters  of  the  sea;  but  for  want 
of  marines,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make  any  im]Mression  on  the  enemy.  The  emperor 
went  on  with  his  preparation  for  a  campaign  in  Italy :  the  French  sent  an  army  into  the 
Milanese,  that  they  reckoned  would  be  much  superior  to  any  force  the  emperor  could  send 
thither :  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  engaged  in  the  interest  of  France  by  king  Philip's  marrying 
his  second  daughter :  the  pope  still  refused  to  give  the  investiture  of  Naples,  or  to  accept  the 
annual  present,  for  he  would  not  quite  break  vrith  the  emperor. 

The  French  practices  were  every  where  the  more  |»evalent,  because  they  gave  out  that 
England  would  not  engage  in  a  war,  and  the  hc^  of  our  affairs  looked  but  dark  at  home. 
The  emperoz^s  ministeis  had  an  uneasy  time  among  us;  the  king  encouraged  Ihem,  but  the 
new  ministers  were  scarcely  civil  to  them,  and  studied  to  put  them  quite  out  of  hope.  The 
king  of  Denmark  entered  into  a  treaty  vrith  the  emperor  and  the  States.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland.  The  court  of  France,  as  well  as 
that  of  Vienna,  tried  it ;  both  sides  hoping  that  Sweden,  if  not  Poland,  might  enter  into 
their  interests :  the  French  reckoned  that  Denmaric  and  Sweden  could  never  be  on  the 
same  side ;  so,  when  they  found  they  could  not  gain  Denmark,  they  tried  a  mediation, 
hoping  to  get  Sweden  into  an  alliance  with  them,  but  all  attempts  for  a  mediation  proved 
unsuccessfiiL  The  diet  of  Poland  was  put  off,  and  their  king,  being  delivered  from  them, 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  Spaniards,  and  the  subjects  of  their  other  dominions, 
began  to  feel  the  insolence  of  the  French  very  sensibly ;  but  nothing  was  more  uneasy  to 
them  than  the  new  regulations  they  were  endeavouring  to  bring  in,  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
the  court  of  Spain.     So  they  seemed  well  disposed  to  entertain  a  new  pretender. 

While  all  these  things  were  in  a  ferment  dl  Europe  over,  the  declaring  a  piotestant  suc- 
cessor, after  the  princess  and  such  issue  as  she  might  have,  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  our 
parliament,  though  the  king  had  begun  his  speech  with  it.  The  new  ministers  spoke  of  it 
with  much  zeal ;  from  this  their  friends  made  inferences  in  their  favour,  that  certunly  men, 
in  the  interests  of  France,  would  not  promote  a  design  so  destructive  of  all  they  drove  at. 
This  was  so  little  of  a  piece  vrith  the  rest  of  their  conduct,  that  those  who  were  still  jealous 
of  their  sincerity  looked  on  it  as  a  bUnd,  to  cover  their  ill  designs,  and  to  gain  them  some 
credit ;  for  they  could  not  but  see  that  if  France  was  once  possessed  of  the  power  and  wealth 
of  Spain,  our  laws,  and  every  thing  that  we  could  do  to  support  them,  would  prove  but 
feeble  defences.  The  manner  in  which  this  motion  of  the  succession  was  managed  did  not 
cany  in  it  great  marks  of  sincerity :  it  was  often  put  off  from  one  day  to  aaoUier,  and  it 
gave  phice  to  the  most  trifling  matters.    At  last,  when  a  day  was  solemnly  set  for  it|  and 
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ftll  people  ozpected  that  it  shonld  pass  without  any  difficulty,  Harley  moYod  that  some 
things  preyious  to  that  might  he  first  considered.     He  ohserred  that  the  haste  the  nation 
was  in,  when  the  present  goYemment  vras  settled,  had  made  us  go  too  fast  and  overlook 
many  securities,  which  might  have  prevented  much  mischief^  and  therefore  he  hoped  they 
would  not  now  fall  into  the  same  error.    Nothing  pressed  them  at  present,  so  he  moved 
they  would  settle  some  conditions  of  government,  as  preliminaries,  hefore  they  should  proceed 
to  the  nomination  of  the  person ;  that  so  we  might  fix  every  thing  that  was  wanting  to 
make  our  security  complete.    This  was  popular  and  took  vrith  many,  and  it  had  so  fair  an 
appearance  that  indeed  none  could  oppose  it ;  some  weeks  were  spent  upon  it.     Suspicious 
people  thought  this  was  done  on  design  to  hlast  the  motion,  and  to  offer  such  eiiravagant 
limitations  as  should  quite  change  the  form  of  our  goYemment,  and  render  the  crown  titular 
and  precarious.    The  king  was  alarmed  at  it,  for  almost  every  particular  that  vras  proposed 
implied  a  reflection  on  him  and  his  administration,  chiefly  that  of  not  employing  strangers, 
and  not  going  too  often  out  of  the  kingdom  :  it  was  proposed  that  every  thing  should  be 
done  vriUi  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  and  every  privy  councillor  was  to  sign  his  advice. 
All  men  who  had  places  or  pensions  were  made  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons. 
All  this  was  unacceptable  to  the  king,  so,  many  who  had  an  ill  opinion  of  the  design  of  those 
who  were  now  at  the  helm,  began  to  conclude  chat  the  delays  were  affected,  and  that  these 
limitations  were  designed  to  raise  disputes  between  the  two  houses,  by  which  the  bill  might 
be  lost.     When  some  time  had  been  spent  in  those  preliminaries,  it  came  to  the  nomination 
of  the  person.     Sir  John  Bowles,  who  was  then  disordered  in  his  senses,  and  soon  after  quite 
lost  them,  was  set  on  by  the  party  to  be  the  first  that  should  name  the  electoress  dowager  of 
Brunswick,  which  seemed  done  to  make  it  less  serious  when  moved  by  such  a  person :  he 
was,  by  the  forms  of  the  house,  put  in  the  chair  of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  bill  was 
committed.     The  thing  was  still  put  off  for  many  weeks ;  at  every  time  that  it  was  called 
for,  the  motion  was  entertained  with  coldness,  which  served  to  heighten  the  jealousy :  the 
committee  once  or  twice  sat  upon  it,  but  all  the  members  ran  out  of  the  house  vrith  so  much 
indecency,  that  the  contrivers  seemed  ashamed  of  this  management :  there  were  seldom  fifty 
or  sixty  at  the  committee :  yet  in  conclusion  it  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  where 
we  expected  great  opposition  would  be  made  to  it :  some  imagined  ihe  act  was  only  an 
artifice,  designed  to  gain  credit  to  those  who,  at  this  time,  were  so  ill  thought  of  over  the 
nation,  that  they  wanted  some  colourable  thing  to  excuse  their  other  proceedings.     Many 
of  the  lords  absented  themselves  on  design.     Some  little  opposition  was  made  by  the  marquis 
of  Normanby* ;  and  four  lords,  the  earls  of  Huntington  and  Plymouth  and  the  lords  Gtiil- 
ford  and  Jefferies,  protested  against  it.    Those  who  wished  well  to  the  act  were  glad  to  have  it 
passed  any  way,  and  so  would  not  examine  the  limitations  that  were  in  it :  they  thought  it 

*  Of  the  public  career  of  John  Sheffield,  tucoeeaively  William,  thoqgh  he  did  not  inrite  him  over.  It  waa 
known  by  the  titlea  of  earl  Mulgrave,  marquia  Nonnanbj,  proposed  that  he  dftoald  be  asked  to  aign  the  invitation, 
and  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  little  need  be  said  in  ad^  bnt  the  earl  of  Shrewsburj  opposed  it,  on  the  gronnd  that 
tioa  to  that  which  ia  Mattered  through  the  pafpea  of  Bar-  Mnlgra^  would  never  concur.  William  asked  him 
net  He  waa  bom  in  1649,  the  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  what  he  would  have  done,  if  the  proposal  had  been  made  ? 
Mulgrave.  His  youth  is  remarkable  for  an  effort,  which  To  which  he  replied,  **  Sir,  I  would  have  discovered  it  to 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes  **  delights  as  it  is  strange,  the  king  whom  I  then  served.**  William  answered,  "  I 
and  instructs  as  it  is  real.**  His  &ther  dying  while  he  cannot  Uame  you.**  After  queen  Anne's  death  he  was 
waa  a  child,  he  was  placed  under  so  distasteful  a  tutor,  a  fixed  opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no  public  em- 
that,  although  only  twelve  years  old,  he  resolved  to  edu-  ployment,  is  supposed  to  have  amused  himself  by  writing 
cate  himself.  "  His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  won.  his  two  tr^edies.  He  died  in  1721.  In  eariy  life,  it  is 
derful,  aa  those  years  in  which  they  are  commonly  made  said,  he  presumed  to  address  princess  Anne  aa  a  lover ; 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  military  life,  or  the  but,  subsequently,  courted  and  married  three  widows, 
gaiety  of  a  court**  He  served  against  the  Dutch,  in  the  In  Msckay's  **  Characters,*'  he  is  described  as  **a  noble- 
fleet  commanded  by  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albe.  man  of  learning  and  good  natural  parts,  but  of  no  princi- 
marle ;  had  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  received  pies.  Violent  for  the  high  ehureh,  yet  seldom  goes  to  it ; 
a  summons  to  pariiament  when  but  eighteen ;  bnt  this  very  proud,  insolent,  and  covetous,  and  takes  all  advan. 
being  censured  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  aa  improper,  his  tages.  In  paying  his  debts,  unwillii^ ;  and  is  neither 
objection  waa  successfuL  He  opposed  the  duke  of  Mon-  esteemed  nor  beloved.**  He  is  said,  however,  to  have 
mouth,  and  was  recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  had  much  tenderness,  and  to  have  been  very  ready  to 
Yorkshire,  and  the  governorship  of  HulL  In  1680  he  apologise  for  bis  violences  of  passion.— >(Johnson*s  Lives 
soocessAiUy  condueted  sa  expedition  for  the  relief  of  of  the  Poets;  Clarendon  Correspondence.)  He  was  the 
Tsngier.  On  the  succession  of  Jsmes  he  was  msdc  lord  builder  of  Buddnghsm  house,  now  the  roysl  pskce^  at 
cbamberlsin :  yet,  at  the  revolution,  he  submitted  to  king  Pimlioo. 
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of  great  importance  to  carry  the  act,  and  that  at  another  time  those  limitations  might  be 
better  oonsideied :  so  the  act  passed,  and  the  king  sent  it  over  by  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  to 
the  electoress,  together  with  the  gaiter  to  the  elector.  We  reckoned  it  a  great  point  carried 
that  we  had  now  a  law  on  our  side  for  a  protestant  saccessor ;  for  we  plainly  saw  a  great 
party  formed  against  it,  in  favonr  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  now  past 
thirteen,  bred  up  with  a  hatred  both  of  our  religion  and  our  constitution,  in  an  admiration 
of  the  French  government ;  and  yet  many  who  called  themselves  protestants  seemed  fond  of 
such  a  successor  :  a  degree  of  infotuation  that  might  justly  amaze  all  who  observed  it,  and 
saw  the  fury  with  which  it  was  promoted. 

Another  very  good  act  passed  this  session,  concerning  the  privilege  of  parliament.  Peers 
had,  by  law  or  custom,  a  privilege  for  themselves  and  their  servants  during  the  session,  and 
at  least  twenty  days  before  and  after.  Of  late  they  have  reckoned  forty  days  before  and 
after,  in  which  neither  they  nor  their  servants  could  be  sued  in  any  court,  unless  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace :  the  house  of  commons  had  also  possessed  themselves  of  the 
same  privilege ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  lords  pretended  theirs  was  a  right  not 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  house  of  lords ;  whereas  the  commons  held  that  their  privilege 
was  subject  to  the  authority  of  their  house.  Of  late  years,  sessions  were  long  and  continued 
by  intermediate  prorogations,  so  that  the  whole  year  round  was  a  time  of  privilege :  this 
made  a  great  obstruction  in  the  course  of  justice,  and  none  who  were  so  protected  could  be 
sued  for  debt.  The  abuse  was  carried  further  by  the  protections  which  some  lords  gave,  or 
rather  sold,  to  persons  who  were  no  way  concerned  in  their  afiieiirs ;  but  when  they  needed 
this  shelter,  they  had  a  pretended  office  given  them,  that  was  a  bar  to  all  arrests.  After 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  regulate  these  abuses,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  took  away  all  privilege  against  legal  prosecutions  in  intermediate  prorogations ; 
and  did  so  regulate  it  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  that  an  effectual  remedy  was  pro- 
vided for  a  grievance  that  had  been  long  and  much  complained  of.  These  were  the  only 
popular  things  that  were  done  by  this  parliament,  the  rest  of  their  proceedings  showed  botii 
the  madness  and  fury  of  parties. 

The  impeachments  lay  long  neglected  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  probably  they  would 
have  been  let  sleep,  if  the  lords  concerned  had  not  moved  for  a  trial :  on  their  motion,  mes- 
sages were  sent  to  the  commons  to  quicken  their  proceedings.  At  last,  articles  were  framed 
and  brought  up,  first,  against  the  earl  of  Orford :  he  was  charged  for  taking  great  grants 
from  the  king.  Kid's  business  was  objected  to  him.  He  was  also  charged  for  abuses  in 
managing  the  fleet,  and  victualling  it,  when  it  lay  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  for  some  orders 
he  had  given,  during  his  command ;  and,  in  conclusion,  for  his  advising  the  Partition  Treaty. 
And,  in  setting  this  out,  the  commons  urged  that  the  king,  by  the  alliance  made  with  the 
emperor  in  the  year  1689,  was  bound  to  maintain  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  they  said  was  still  in  force :  so  the  Partition  Treaty  was  a  breach  of  faith,  contrary  to 
that  alliance,  and  this  passed  current  in  the  house  of  commons,  without  any  debate  or 
enquiry  into  it ;  for  everything  was  acceptable  there  that  loaded  that  treaty  and  these  lords : 
but  they  did  not  consider,  that  by  this  iikey  declared  they  thought  the  king  was  bound  to 
maintam  the  emperors  right  to  that  succession;  yet  this  was  not  intended  by  those 
who  managed  the  party,  who  had  not  hitherto  given  any  countenance  to  the  emperor's 
pretensions.  So  apt  are  parties  to  make  use  of  any  thing  ^at  may  serve  a  turn,  without 
considering  the  consequences  of  it. 

The  earl  of  Orford  put  in  his  answer  in  four  days.  He  said  he  had  no  grant  of  the  king, 
but  a  reversion  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  French  at  La  Hogue,  which  he  thought  he  might  lawfully  accept  of,  as  all  others  before 
him  had  done :  he  opened  Kid's  matter,  in  which  he  had  acted  legally,  with  good  intentions 
to  the  public,  and  to  his  own  loss  :  his  accounts,  while  he  commanded  the  fleet,  had  been 
all  examined  and  were  passed ;  but  he  was  ready  to  waive  that,  and  to  justify  himself  in  every 
particular,  and  he  denied  his  having  given  any  advice  about  the  Partition  Treaty :  this  was 
immediately  sent  down  to  the  commons ;  but  they  let  it  lie  before  them  without  coming  to 
a  replication ;  which  is  only  a  piece  of  form  by  which  they  undertake  to  make  good  tibeir 
chaige. 
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Articles  were  next  sent  up  against  the  lord  Somers.  In  these,  the  two  Partition  Treaties 
were  copiously  set  forth,  and  it  was  laid  down  for  a  foundation,  that  the  king  was  hound  to 
maintain  the  emperor'*s  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Lord  Somers  was  charged 
for  setting  the  seals,  first  to  the  powers,  and  then  to  the  treaties  themselves :  he  was  also 
charged  for  accepting  some  grants ;  and  the  manner  of  taking  them  was  represented  as 
fraudulent,  he  seeming  to  huy  them  of  the  king,  and  then  getting  himself  discharged  of  the 
price  contracted  for.  Kid's  business  was  also  mentioned,  and  dilatory  and  partial  pro- 
ceedings in  chancery  were  objected  to  him.  He  put  in  his  answer  in  a  very  few  days  i  in 
the  Paurtition  Treaty,  he  said,  he  had  offered  the  king  very  faithful  advice  as  a  councillor,  and 
had  acted  according  to  the  duty  of  his  post  as  chancellor ;  so  he  had  nothing  more  to  answer 
for :  as  for  his  grants,  the  king  dengned  him  a  grant  to  such  a  value ;  the  king  was  not 
deceived  in  the  value ;  the  manner  of  passing  it  was  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  the 
treasury,  in  order  to  make  a  giant  sure,  and  out  of  the  danger  of  being  avoided.  Kid's 
business  was  opened  as  was  formerly  set  forth ;  and,  as  to  the  court  of  chancery,  he  had 
applied  himself  wholly  to  the  dispatch  of  business  in  it,  with  little  regard  to  his  own  health 
or  quiet,  and  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  fear  or  favour. 
This  was  presently  sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  upon  that  they  were  at  a  full 
stand :  they  framed  no  articles  against  the  earl  of  Portland,  which  was  represented  to  the 
king  as  an  expression  of  their  respect  to  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  near  the  end  of  the  session,  they  sent  up  articles  against  the  lord 
Halifax,  which  I  mention  here  that  I  may  end  this  matter  all  at  once.  They  charged  him 
for  a  grant  that  he  had  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  not  paid  in  the  produce  of  it,  as  the 
act  concerning  those  grants  had  enacted :  they  charged  him  for  another  grant,  out  of  the 
forest  of  Dean,  to  the  waste  of  the  timber  and  prejudice  of  the  navy  of  England :  they 
charged  him  for  holding  places  that  were  incompatible,  being  at  the  same  time  both  a  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the  exchequer :  and,  in  conclusion,  he  was  charged 
for  advising  the  two  Partition  Treaties.  He  was  as  quick  with  his  answer  as  the  other  lords 
had  been.  He  said,  his  grant  in  Ireland  was  of  some  debts  and  sums  of  money,  and  so  was 
not  thought  to  be  within  the  act  concerning  confiscated  estates.  All  he  had  ever  received 
of  it  was  400/.  If  he  was  bound  to  repay  it,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  for  it ;  but  every 
man  was  not  to  be  impeached  who  did  not  pay  his  debts  at  the  day  of  payment.  His  grant 
in  the  forest  of  Dean  was  only  of  the  weedings ;  so  it  could  be  no  waste  of  timber,  nor  a 
prejudice  to  the  navy  :  the  auditor's  place  was  held  by  another,  till  he  obtained  the  king's 
leave  to  withdraw  from  the  treasury :  as  for  the  first  Partition  Treaty,  he  never  once  saw  it, 
nor  was  he  ever  advised  with  in  it :  as  for  the  second,  he  gave  his  advice  very  freely  about 
it,  at  the  single  time  in  which  he  had  ever  heard  any  thing  concerning  it.  This  was  sent 
down  to  the  commons,  but  was  never  so  much  as  once  read  by  them.  When,  by  these 
articles,  and  the  answers  to  tliem,  it  appeared,  that  after  all  the  noise  and  clamour  that  had 
been  raised  against  the  former  ministry  (more  particularly  against  the  lord  HalifSax)  for  the 
great  waste  of  treasure  during  their  administration,  that  now,  upon  the  strictest  search,  all 
ended  in  such  poor  accusations ;  it  turned  the  minds  of  many  that  had  been  formerly  preju- 
diced against  them.  It  appeared  that  it  was  the  animosity  of  a  party  at  best,  if  it  was 
not  a  French  practice,  to  ruin  men  who  had  served  the  king  faithfully,  and  to  discourage 
others  from  engaging  tliemselves  so  far  in  his  interests  as  these  lords  had  done.  They  saw 
the  efiect  that  must  follow  on  this ;  and  that  the  king  could  not  enter  upon  a  new  war,  if 
they  could  discourage  from  his  service  all  the  men  of  lively  and  active  tempers,  that  would 
raise  a  spirit  in  the  nation  for  supporting  such  an  important  and  dangerous  war,  as  this  now 
in  prospect  was  likely  to  prove. 

This  gave  a  general  disgust  to  all  England,  more  particularly  to  the  city  of  London, 
where  foreign  affairs  and  the  interest  of  trade  were  generally  better  understood.  The  old 
East  India  company,  though  they  hated  the  ministry  ^at  set  up  the  new,  and  studied  to 
support  this  house  of  commons,  trom  whom  they  expected  much  ftivour ;  yet  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  city,  saw  visibly  that  first  the  ruin  of  trade,  and  then,  as  a  consequence  of 
that,  the  ruin  of  the  nation  must  certainly  ensue,  if  France  and  Spaiu  were  once  firmly 
united :  so  they  began  openly  to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  and  to  own  a 
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jealousy,  that  the  loais-dor  sent  hither  of  hite  had  not  come  over  to  England  for  nothing. 
This  disposition  to  hlame  the  slowness  in  which  the  house  of  commons  proceeded  with  rela- 
tion to  foreign  affiiirs,  and  the  heat  with  which  private  quarrels  were  pursued,  began  to 
spread  itself  through  the  whole  nation.  Those  of  the  county  of  Kent  sent  up  a  petition  to  the 
house,  desiring  them  to  mind  the  public  more  and  their  priyate  heats  less,  and  to  turn  their 
addresses  to  the  king  to  bills  of  supplies,  to  enable  him  both  to  protect  the  nation  and  to 
defend  our  allies.  This  was  brought  up  by  some  persons  of  quality,  and  was  presented  by 
them  to  the  house :  but  it  was  looked  on  as  a  libel  on  their  proceedings ;  and  the  gentlemen 
who  brought  it  up  were  sent  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the  prorogation ;  but  they  were 
much  visited,  and  treated  as  confessors  *.  This  was  highly  censured  :  it  was  said  the  com- 
mons were  the  creatures  of  the  people,  and  upon  all  other  occasions  they  used  to  &vour  and 
encourage  petitions :  this  severity  was  condemned  therefore  as  unnatural,  and  without  a 
precedent :  it  was  much  questioned,  whether  they  had  really  an  authority  to  imprison  any 
except  their  own  members,  or  such  as  had  violated  the  privilege  of  their  house :  but  the  party 
thought  it  was  convenient,  by  such  an  unusual  severity,  to  discourage  others  from  following 
the  example  set  them  by  those  of  Kent ;  for  a  design  was  laid  to  get  addresses  of  the  same 
nature  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  from  the  city  of  London.  The  ministers  repre- 
sented to  the  king  what  an  indignity  this  would  be  to  the  house  of  commons ;  and  that,  if 
he  did  not  discourage  it,  he  might  look  for  unacceptable  things  from  them.  It  might  rather 
discourage  than  give  heart  to  our  allies,  if  they  should  see  such  a  disjointing,  and  both  city 
and  country  in  an  opposition  to  the  house  of  commons.  Some  went,  in  his  name,  to  the 
eminent  men  of  the  city  to  divert  it,  yet  with  all  this  it  came  so  near  for  such  an  address  in  a 
common  council,  that  the  lord  mayor's  vote  turned  it  for  the  negative,  so  that  fell.  But  a 
disposition  to  a  war,  and  to  a  more  hearty  concurrence  with  the  king,  appeared  to  be  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation,  and  this  had  a  great  effect  on  the  house  of  commons :  they  began 
to  talk  of  a  war  as  unavoidable ;  and  when  the  session  drew  near  an  end,  they,  by  an  address, 
desired  the  king  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the  emperor,  and  other  states  and  princes, 
as  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  us  and  our  allies,  and  to  bring  down  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France.  This  was  opposed  with  great  zeal  by  those  who  were  looked  on  as  the 
chief  conductors  of  the  Jacobite  party,  though  many,  who  had  in  other  things  gone  along 
with  them,  thought  this  was  the  only  means  that  were  left  to  recover  their  credit  with  the 
people ;  for  the  current  ran  so  strong  for  a  war,  that  those  who  struggled  against  it,  were 
looked  on  as  little  better  than  public  enemies.  They  had  found  good  funds  for  a  million 
and  a  half.  It  is  true  one  of  these  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  king :  it  was  observed  that 
the  allotment  for  the  civil  list  did  far  exceed  the  sum  that  was  designed,  which  was  only 
600,000/.,  and  that  as  king  James's  queen  would  not  take  her  jointure,  so,  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's  death,  the  charge  on  it  was  now .  less  than  when  it  was  granted  :  so  they  took 
almost  4000/.  a-week  out  of  the  excise,  and,  upon  an  assignation  made  of  that  for  some 
years,  a  great  sum  was  raised.  This  was  very  sensible  to  the  court,  and  the  new  ministers 
found  it  no  easy  thing  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  their  interest  both  with  the  king  and 
their  party :  this  matter  was  at  last  pelded  to  by  the  king.  All  the  remainder  of  this 
session  relates  to  the  impeachments. 

The  lords  had  resolved  to  begin  with  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Orford,  liecause  the  articles 
against  him  were  the  first  that  were  brought  up ;  and  since  the  commons  made  no  replica- 
tion, the  lords,  according  to  clear  precedents,  named  a  day  for  his  trial,  and  gave  notice  of 
it  to  the  house  of  commons.  Upon  this,  the  commons  moved  the  lords  to  agree  to  name  a 
committee  of  both  houses  for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  the  trial,  and  they  named  two 
preliminaries :  one  was,  that  the  lord  who  was  to  be  tried  should  not  sit  as  a  peer ;  the 
other  was,  thai  those  lords  who  were  impeached  for  the  same  matter,  might  not  vote  in  the 
trial  of  one  another :  they  also  acquainted  the  lords  that  the  course  of  their  evidence  led 
them  to  begin  with  the  lord  Somers.    The  lords  judged  their  last  demand  reasonable,  and 

*  The  impritoned  **'  Kentish  Petittonen**  were  JustU  aod  David  Polhill,  esq.,  of  Cheapeted;  all  in  the  conntj 

nian  Cbampneys,  of  Weathaoger ;  sir  Tbomaa  Culpepper,  of  Kent.     See  Hist,  of  the  Kentish  Petition,  puhlished  in 

knight,  of  Preaton  Hall,  Avl^ord;  William  Culpepper,  1701 ;  Noble'a  Continuation  of  Grainger, 
etii.,  of  Hollingbome;  Jamea  Hamilton^  etq.,  of  Chilaton  ; 
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agreed  to  it,  but  disagreed  to  the  others.  They  considered  themselves  as  a  court  of  justice, 
and  how  great  soever  the  regard  due  to  the  bouse  of  oommons  might  be  in  all  other  respects, 
yet  in  matters  of  justice,  where  they  were  the  accusers,  they  could  only  be  considered  as 
parties.  The  king,  when  he  had  a  suit  with  a  subject,  submitted  to  the  equality  of  justice ; 
so  the  commons  ought  to  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  a  single  person  in  a  trial :  a  court  of 
justice  ought  to  hear  the  demands  of  both  parties  pleaded  faurly,  and  then  to  judge  impar- 
tially :  a  committee  named  by  one  of  the  parties,  to  sit  in  an  equality  with  the  judges,  and  to 
settle  matters  relating  to  the  trial,  was  a  thing  practised  in  no  court  or  nation,  and  seemed 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  law,  or  rules  of  justice :  by  these  means  they  could  at  least 
delay  trials  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  all  delays  of  justice  are  real  and  great  injustices. 
This  had  never  been  demanded  but  once,  in  the  case  of  the  popish  plot ;  then  it  was  offcen 
refused :  it  is  true  it  was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  lords,  though  witii  great  opposition  ;  that 
was  a  case  of  treason,  in  which  the  king's  life  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  were  concemed ; 
there  was  then  a  great  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  of  the  lords  that  belonged  to  it ;  and  the 
nation  was  in  so  great  a  ferment,  that  the  lords  might  at  that  time  yield  to  such  a  motion, 
though  it  derogated  from  their  judicature  :  that  ought  not  to  be  set  up  for  a  precedent  for 
a  quiet  time,  and  in  a  case  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  a  misdemeanor :  so  the  lords 
resolved  not  to  admit  of  this,  but  to  hear  whatsoever  should  be  proposed  by  the  commons, 
and  to  give  them  all  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction  in  it.  The  chief  point  in  question,  in 
the  year  1679»  was,  how  far  the  bishops  might  sit  and  vote  in  trials  of  treason ;  but  without 
all  dispute,  they  were  to  vote  in  trials  for  misdemeanors.  It  was  also  settied  in  the  case  of 
the  lord  Mordaunt,  that  a  lord  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  was  to  sit  within  the  bar.  In  all 
other  courts  men  tried  for  such  offences  came  within  the  bar.  This  was  stronger  in  the  case 
of  a  peer,  who,  by  his  patent,  had  a  seat  in  that  house,  from  which  nothing  but  a  judgment 
of  the  house  for  some  offence  could  remove  him  :  they  indeed  found  that,  in  king  James  the 
First's  time,  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  being  accused  of  misdemeanors,  was  brought  to  the  bar ; 
but  as  that  prosecution  was  violent,  so  there  had  been  no  later  precedent  of  that  kind  to 
govern  proceedings  by  it :  there  had  been  many  since  that  time,  and  it  had  been  settled,  as 
a  rule  for  future  times,  that  peers  tried  for  such  offences  were  to  sit  within  the  bar.  The 
other  preliminary  was,  that  peers,  accused  for  the  same  offence,  might  not  vote  in  the  trials 
of  the  others  :  the  lords  found  that  a  right  of  voting  was  so  inlierent  in  every  peer  in  all 
causes,  except  where  himself  was  a  party,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him  but  by  a 
sentence  of  the  house ;  a  vote  of  the  house  could  not  deprive  him  of  it :  otherwise,  a  majority 
might  upon  any  pretence  deny  some  peers  their  right  of  voting,  and  the  commons,  by 
impeaching  many  peers  at  once  for  the  same  offence,  might  exclude  as  many  lords  as  they 
pleased  from  judging :  it  was  also  observed  that  a  man  might  be  a  judge  in  any  cause  in 
which  he  might  be  a  witness :  and  it  was  a  common  practice  to  bring  persons  charged  with 
the  same  offence,  if  they  were  not  in  the  same  indictment,  to  witness  the  hcts  with  which 
they  themselves  were  charged  in  another  indictment ;  and  a  parity  of  reason  appeared  in 
the  case  of  lords,  who  were  charged  in  different  impeachments,  for  the  same  facts,  that  they 
might  be  judges  in  one  another^s  trials.  Upon  these  points  many  messages  passed  between 
the  two  houses  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  it  was  not  ea^  to  distinguish  between  the 
answers  and  the  replies :  the  commons  still  kept  off  the  trial  by  affected  delays.  It  was 
visible,  that  when  a  trial  should  come  on,  they  had  nothing  to  charge  these  lords  with  :  so 
the  leaders  of  the  party  showed  their  skill  in  finding  out  excuses  to  keep  up  the  clamour, 
and  to  hinder  the  matters  from  being  brought  to  an  issue  :  the  main  point  that  was  still 
insisted  on  was  a  committee  of  both  houses ;  so,  according  to  the  fonns  of  the  house,  it  was 
brought  to  a  free  conference. 

In  it  the  lord  Haversham,  speaking  to  the  point  of  lords  being  partial  in  their  own  cases, 
and  therefore  not  proper  judges,  said  that  the  house  of  commons  had  plainly  showed  their 
partiality  in  impeaching  some  lords  for  facts  in  which  others  were  equally  concerned  with 
them,  who  yet  were  not  impeached  by  them,  though  they  were  still  in  credit  and  about  the 
king;  which  showed  that  they  thought  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  guilty*.    The 

*  Sir  John  Thompson,  but.  «»•  created  baron  of    house  of  commons  bj  his  dsiing  speeches.     He  voted  for 
Haversiiam  in  1696.    H»  distinguished  himself  in  the    the  excluuon  bill,  and  in  favour  of  the  ie?olntion.    In 
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commons  thought  that  they  had  now  found  an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the  lords,  which 
they  were  looking  for :  so  they  immediately  withdrew  from  the  conference,  though  they 
were  told  that  the  lord  Haversham  spoke  only  his  own  private  sense,  and  not  hy  any  direc- 
tion from  the  house.  The  house  of  commons  sent  up  a  complaint  to  the  lords  of  this  reflec- 
tion on  their  proceedings,  as  an  indignity  done  them,  for  which  they  expected  reparation : 
upon  this  the  lord  Haversham  offered  himself  to  a  trial,  and  submitted  to  any  censure  that 
the  lords  should  think  he  had  deserved ;  but  insisted  that  the  words  must  first  be  proved, 
and  he  must  be  allowed  to  put  his  own  sense  on  them :  the  lords  sent  this  to  the  commons, 
but  they  seemed  to  think  that  the  lords  ought  to  have  proceeded  to  censure  him  in  a 
summary  way,  which  the  lords  thought,  being  a  court  of  judicature,  they  could  not  do  till 
the  words  were  proved,  and  the  importance  of  them  discussed. 

The  house  of  commons  had  now  got  a  pretence  to  justify  their  not  going  further  in  these 
trials,  and  they  resolved  to  insist  upon  it :  they  said  they  could  expect  no  justice,  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  go  on  with  the  prosecutions  of  their  impeachments :  and  a  day  being  set 
for  the  lord  Somers's  trial,  they  excepting  still,  it  was  put  off  for  some  time ;  at  last  a 
peremptory  day  was  fixed  for  it ;  but  the  commons  refused  to  appear,  and  said  they  were 
the  only  judges,  when  they  were  ready  with  their  evidence,  and  that  it  was  a  mockery  to 
go  to  a  trial  when  they  were  not  ready  to  appear  at  it.  There  were  great  and  long  debates 
upon  this  in  the  house  of  lords:  the  new  ministry  and  all  the  jaeobites  joined  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  commons :  every  step  was  to  be  made  by  a  vote,  against  which  many 
lords  protested ;  and  the  reasons  given,  in  some  of  their  protestations,  were  thought  to  be 
so  injurious  to  the  house,  that  they  were  by  a  vote  ordered  to  be  expimged ;  a  thing  that 
seldom  happens.  TVlien  the  day  set  for  the  trial  came,  the  other  lords,  who  were  also 
impeached,  asked  the  leave  of  the  house  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  sit  and  vote  in  it :  this 
was  granted  them,  though  it  was  much  opposed  and  protested  against  by  the  tory  party, 
because  the  giving  such  leave  supposed  that  they  had  a  right  to  vote.  The  lords  went  down 
in  form  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  articles  against  the  lord  Somers  were  first  read ; 
lord  Somers's  answers  were  next  read ;  and  none  appearing  to  make  good  the  charge,  the 
lords  came  back  to  their  house,  where  they  had  a  long  and  warm  debate  of  many  hours, 
concerning  the  question  that  was  to  be  put ;  the  judges  told  them  that,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  it  ought  to  be  guilty,  or  not  guilty :  but  those  of  the  party  said,  as  it  was 
certain  that  none  could  vote  him  guilty,  so,  since  the  house  of  commons  had  not  come  to 
make  good  the  charge,  they  could  not  vote  him  not  guilty :  so,  to  give  them  some  content, 
the  question  agreed  on  to  be  put  was,  whether  he  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the  impeachment, 
or  not  ?  That  being  settled,  the  lords  went  again  to  the  Hall,  and,  the  question  being  put, 
fifty-six  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  thirty-one  in  the  negative.  Upon  this,  the  house  of 
commons  passed  some  high  votes  against  the  lords,  as  having  denied  them  justice,  and  having 
obstructed  the  public  proceedings ;  and  called  the  trial  a  pretended  trial.  The  lords  went 
as  high  in  their  votes  against  the  commons ;  and  each  house  ordered  a  narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  published  for  satisfying  the  nation.  A  few  days  after  this  the  earl  of  Orford's 
trial  came  on,  but,  all  the  lords  of  the  other  side  withdrawing,  there  was  no  dispute ;  so  he 
was  acquitted  by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  lords  did  also  acquit  both  the  earl  of  Portland 
and  the  lord  Halifax ;  and  because  the  commons  had  never  insisted  on  their  prosecution  of 
the  duke  of  Leeds,  which  they  had  begun  some  years  before,  tiiey  likewise  acquitted  him, 
and  so  this  contentious  session  came  to  an  end.  The  two  houses  had  gone  so  far  in  their 
votes  against  one  another,  that  it  was  believed  they  would  never  meet  again :  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lords  had  the  general  approbation  of  the  nation  on  their  nde :  most  of  the. 
bishops  adhered  to  the  impeached  lords,  and  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  much 
commended.  I  bore  some  share  in  those  debates,  perhaps  more  than  became  me,  considering 
my  station,  and  other  circumstances :  but  as  I  was  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  lords, 

the  houM  of  lords  he  was  the  nadAiinted  declarer  of  his  incoiporate.*'     He  was  an  acknowledged  repoblicaa  ia 

opinkms.    One  instance  is  mentioned  above ;  and  when  politics,  and,  though  a  diisenier  in  religion,  often  acted 

opposing  the  union  with  Sootlaad,  he  compared  it  to  **  the  with  the  tones  and  high  church  part/.     He  died  in  1710, 

toes  of  Nebochadneoar's  idol,  which  were  made  of  iron  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  Sunej. — 

and  cUj :  the/  umj  deare  together,  bnt  the/  can  noTer  Noble's  Gontinoation  of  QJainger;  Extinct  Peenge,  Ac. 
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80  I  thongbt  the  goyemment  itself  was  struck  at ;  and  therefore,  wlien  I  apprehended  all 
was  in  duiger,  I  was  willing  to  venture  every  thing  in  such  a  quarrel.  The  violence,  as 
well  as  the  folly,  of  the  party,  lost  them  much  ground  with  all  indifferent  men ;  but  with 
none  more  than  with  the  king  himself,  who  found  his  error  in  changing  his  ministry  at  so  criti- 
oal  a  time ;  and  he  now  saw  that  the  tories  were  at  heart  irreconcilable  to  him ;  in  particular, 
he  was  extremely  uneaey  with  the  earl  of  Rochester,  of  whose  imperious  and  intractable  temper 
he  complained  much,  and  seemed  resolved  to  disengage  himself  quickly  from  him,  and  never 
to  return  to  him  any  more.  He  thought  the  party  was  neither  solid  nor  sincere,  and  that 
they  were  actuated  by  passion  and  revenge,  without  any  views  with  relation  to  our  quiet  at 
home,  or  to  our  affiiirs  abroad. 

But  having  now  given  an  account  of  the  session  of  parliament,  I  turn  to  another  scene. 
When  the  new  ministry  undertook  to  serve  the  king,  one  of  their  demands  was,  that  a  con- 
vocation should  have  leave  to  sit,  which  was  promised ;  and  it  sat  this  winter.  Dr.  Atter- 
bury's  book,  concerning  the  rights  of  a  convocation,  was  reprinted,  with  great  corrections 
and  additions.  The  first  edition  was  drawn  out  of  some  imperfect  and  disorderly  collections, 
and  he  himself  soon  saw  that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  and  the  virulence  with  which 
it  was  written,  he  had  made  many  great  mistakes  in  it :  so,  to  prevent  a  discovery  from 
other  hands,  he  corrected  his  book  in  many  important  matters :  yet  he  left  a  great  deal  of 
matter  to  tiiose  who  answered  him,  and  did  it  with  such  a  superiority  of  argument  and  of 
knowledge  in  these  matters,  that  his  insolence  in  despising  these  answen  was  as  extraordi- 
nary, as  the  parties  adhering  to  him  after  such  manifest  discoveries.  Dr.  Kennet  laid  him 
so  open,  not  only  in  many  particulara,  but  in  a  thread  of  ignorance  that  ran  through  his 
whole  book,  that  if  he  had  not  had  a  measure  of  confidence  peculiar  to  himself,  he  must  have 
been  much  humbled  under  it*.  The  cleigy  hoped  to  recover  many  lost  privileges  by  the 
help  of  his  performances :  they  fancied  they  had  a  right  to  be  a  part  of  the  parliunent :  so 
they  looked  on  him  as  their  champion,  and  on  most  of  the  bishops  as  the  betrayere  of  the 
rights  of  the  chureh :  this  was  encouraged  by  the  new  ministry :  they  were  displeased  with 
the  bishops  for  adhering  to  the  old  ministiy ;  and  they  hoped,  by  the  terror  of  a  convocation, 
to  have  forced  them  to  apply  to  them  for  shelter,  llie  Jacobites  intended  to  put  us  all  in 
such  a  flame  as  they  hoped  would  disorder  the  government.  The  things  the  convocation 
pretended  to  were,  first,  that  they  had  a  right  to  sit  whensoever  the  parliament  sat ;  so  that 
they  could  not  be  prorogued  but  when  the  two  houses  were  prorogued :  next,  they  advanced 
that  they  had  no  need  of  a  licence  to  enter  upon  debates,  and  to  prepare  matters,  though  it 
was  confessed  that  the  practice  for  a  hundred  years  was  against  them :  but  they  thought 
the  convocation  lay  under  no  fieurther  restraint  than  that  the  parliament  was  under ;  and  as 
they  could  pass  no  act  without  the  royal  assent,  so  they  confessed  that  they  could  not  enact 
or  publish  a  canon  without  the  kingfs  licence.  Anciently  the  clergy  granted  their  own 
subsidies  apart,  but  ever  since  the  reformation  the  grant  of  the  convocation  was  not  thought 
good  till  it  was  ratified  in  parliament :  but  the  rule  of  subsidies  being  so  high  on  the  deigy, 
they  had  submitted  to  be  taxed  by  the  house  of  commons  ever  since  the  year  1665 ;  though 
no  memorials  were  left  to  inform  us  how  that  matter  was  consented  to  so  generally,  that  no 
opposition  of  any  sort  was  made  to  it.  The  giving  of  money  being  yielded  up,  which  was  the 
chief  business  of  convocations,  they  had  after  that  nothing  to  do;  so  they  sat  only  for  form's 
sake,  and  were  adjourned  of  course ;  nor  did  they  ever  pretend,  notwithstanding  all  the  danger 
that  religion  was  in  during  the  former  reigns,  to  sit  and  act  as  a  synod ;  but  now  this  was 
demanded  as  a  right,  and  they  complained  of  their  being  so  often  prorogued  as  a  violation  of 
their  constitution,  for  which  all  the  bishops,  but  more  particularly  the  arehbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  cried  out  on :  they  said,  that  he  and  the  bishops  looked  so  much  to  their  own  interests, 
that  they  forgot  the  interests  of  the  churoh,  or  rather  betrayed  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  were  in  no  good  temper ;  they  hated  the  toleration,  and  were  heavily  charged  with  the 
taxes,  which  made  them  very  uneasy ;  and  this  disposed  them  to  be  soon  inflamed  by  those 
who  were  seeking  out  all  possible  methods  to  disorder  our  afiBsurs.  They  hoped  to  have  engaged 
ihem  against  the  supremacy,  and  reckoned  that  in  the  feeble  state  to  which  the  government  was 

*  8m  the  names  of  Kennet*s  works,  and  other  ■uthorities  relaling  to  this  controrenj,  in  Kippit't  edition  of  the 
Biog.  Britannica. 
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• 
now  brouglit,  they  might  hope  either  to  wiest  it  quite  horn  the  crown,  and  then  it  wooUL 
fall  into  l£e  management  of  the  honse  of  commons :  or,  if  the  king  ahonld  proceed  againal 
them  according  to  the  statute,  and  sue  them  in  a  premnnire,  this  might  unite  the  eleigy  into 
snch  an  opposition  to  the  government  as  would  prohabty  throw  us  into  great  conyulsions : 
but  many  aspiring  men  among  Ihem  had  no  otiier  design  but  to  force  themselyes  into  prs* 
ferment  by  tho  oppodtiou  they  made.  In  the  writ  that  the  bishops  had,  smnmoning  them 
to  parliament,  the  clause,  known  by  the  first  word  of  it,  **  Pftmnnientes,'*  was  stiU  con- 
tinued :  at  first,  by  virtue  of  it,  the  inferior  cleigy  were  required  to  come  to  parliament,  and 
to  consent  to  the  aids  there  given :  but  alter  the  archbishops  had  the  provincial  writ  for  a 
convocation  of  the  province,  the  other  was  no  more  executed,  though  it  was  still  kept  in  the 
writ,  and  there  did  not  appear  the  least  shadow  of  any  use  tha^  had  been  made  of  it  for 
some  hundreds  of  years ;  yet  now  some  bishops  were  prevailed  on  to  execute  this  dause, 
and  to  summon  the  cleigy  by  virtue  of  it.  The  convocation  was  opened  with  speeches 
full  of  sharp  reflections  on  the  bishops,  which  they  passed  over,  being  unwilling  to  be^  a 
dispute. 

Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  chosen  prolocutor,  a  man  of  learning  and  good  con- 
duct hitherto ;  he  was  reserved,  crafty,  and  ambitious ;  his  deanery  had  not  softcsaed  him, 
for  he  thought  he  deserved  to  be  raued  higher  *•  The  constant  method  of  adjonmments 
had  been  this ;  the  archbishop  signed  a  schedule  for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  upper  house 
was  inmiediately  adjourned,  and  that  being  sent  down  to  tiie  prolocutor,  did  also  adjourn 
the  lower  house.  The  clergy  perceiving  that,  by  this  means,  the  archbishop  could  adjourn 
them  at  pleasure,  and  either  hinder  or  break  off  all  debates,  resolved  to  begin  at  dispjutbg 
this  point :  and  they  brought  a  paper  to  the  upper  house,  in  which  they  asserted  their  right 
of  adjourning  themselves,  and  cited  some  precedents  for  it.  To  this  the  bishops  drew  a  veiy 
copious  answer,  in  which  all  their  precedents  were  examined  and  answered,  and  the  mattw 
was  so  clearly  stated  and  so  fully  proved,  that  'we  hoped  we  had  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 
The  lower  house  sat  for  some  time  about  the  reply  to  this ;  but,  instead  of  going  on  with 
that,  ihey  desired  a  ftee  conference,  and  began  to  affect,  in  all  their  proceedings,  to  follow 
the  methods  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  bishops  resolved  not  to  comply  with  this,  which 
was  wholly  new.  They  had  upon  some  occasions  called  up  the  lower  house  to  a  conference, 
in  order  to  the  explaining  some  things  to  them ;  but  the  clergy  had  never  taken  upon  them 
to  desire  a  conference  with  the  bishops  before :  so  they  resolved  not  to  admit  of  it,  and  told 
them  they  expected  an  answer  to  the  paper  they  had  sent  them.  The  lower  house  resolved 
not  to  comply  with  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  no  more  notice  of  the  archbishop^s 
adjournments.  They  did  indeed  observe  the  rule  of  adjourning  themselves  to  the  day  which 
the  archbishop  had  appointed  in  his  schedule,  but  they  did  it  as  their  own  act,  and  th^ 
adjourned  themselves  to  intermediate  days. 

That  they  might  express  a  zeal  in  the  matters  of  religion,  they  resolved  to  proceed  against 
some  bad  books.  They  began  with  one,  entitled  ^  Christianity  not  mysterious,"  written  by 
one  Toland,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  petulant  wit,  who  passed  for  a  socinian,  but  was  believed 


*  Thitiioneof  tbemMkerroneonStptrty-lriuaed,  chft-  of  his  contemponries.      He  ms  bora  at  Gtiiiil«]r»  in 

ncten  Burnet  has  given.    So  &r  was  be  from,  being  am.  Woroestenhiiey  during  tbe  jesr  1640,  and  edocstod  at 

iitions,  that  no  persuasions  oould  induce  him  to  accept  Westminster,  and  Cbristchuidi,  Oxford.     At  the  6rstr 

oither  of  tbe  metropolitan   mitres;    instead    of   bdng  named  school.  Dr.   Busbj,   its    master,   discerned  bis 

reset  ted,  he  wss  good.hnmonred,  affitble,  wittj,  yet  noTer  opening  excellence,  obsenring  of  him,  **  This  hoy  is  the 

oflfending  sgainst  tbe  rules  of  good  manners,  much  less  least  favoured  in  features  of  any  in  the  school,  but  he  will 

against  those  of  piety.     He  wss  the  patriarch  of  the  die.  be  the  most  extraordinary  of  any  of  them.**     He  at 

cese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  to  which  queen  Anne  promoted  various  times  held  the  livings  of  Lsmbeth,  and  Eaat 

him  in  1 704.     To  his  deigy  he  showed  all  the  kindness  Woodhay,  Hampshire ;  was  chaplain  to  bishop  Morley, 

of  a  father;  and  many  instances  were  known  where  he  airhbiBhop  Sheldeiii  and  princess  Mary,  whom  he  acoom- 

had  raised  the  deserving,  but  indigent,  pastor  to  compe-  panied  to  Holland.    At  the  revolution,  he  hdd  the  sanaa 

tency  and  independence.    Such  conduct  gained  him  tbe  office  to  her  and  king  William,  who,  in  1691,  gave  him 

esteem  of  tbe  good;  and  his  talents  obtained  him  another  the  deanery  of  CanteriMiry.     In  1703  he  was  raised  to 

huge  class  of  friends— >the  leaned.     He  was  "  the  lawyer,  the  see  of  SL  Asaph,  acd  the  following  year  translated  aa 

the  casuist,  the  dirine,  tbe  antiquary,  the  linguist,  the  before  mentioned.     He  died  in   1727.»43enera]  Biog. 

philosopher,  tho  classical  scholar;  yet  always  the  refined  Diet ;  Wood's  Athens  Oxon.;  Noble*s  Continuafion  of 

and  accomplished  gentleman.**    Such  is  the  eoncurrent  Grainger, 
testimony  given  in  favour  of  Dr.  Geoige  Hooper  by  most 
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to  be  a  man  of  no  religion*.  The^  drew  some  propositions  ont  of  this  book,  bat  <fid  it  with 
80  little  judgment,  that  they  passed  over  the  worst  that  were  in  it,  and  singled  out  some, 
that  how  ill  soever  they  were  meant,  yet  were  capable  of  a  good  sense.  They  brought  up 
the  censure  that  they  had  passed  on  this  book  to  the  bishops,  and  desired  them  to  agree  to 
their  resolutions.  This  struck  so  directly  at  the  episcopal  authority,  that  it  seemed  strange 
to  see  men  who  had  so  long  asserted  the  diyine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  that  presbyters  were 
only  their  assistants  and  council  (according  to  the  language  of  all  antiquity),  now  assume  to 
themselves  the  most  important  act  of  church  government,  the  judging  in  points  of  doctrine* 
In  this  it  appeared  how  soon  men's  interests  and  passions  can  run  them  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  The  bishops  saw,  that  their  design  in  this  was  only  to  gun  some  credit  to  them- 
selves, by  this  show  of  zeal  for  the  great  articles  of  religion ;  so  they  took  advice  of  men 
learned  in  the  law,  how  far  the  act  of  submission  in  the  Twenty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
did  restrain  them  in  this  case.  There  had  been  the  like  complaint  made  in  the  convocation, 
1096,  of  many  ill  books  then  published:  and  the  bishops  had  then  advised  both  with 
civilians  and  common  lawyers  in  this  matter.  They  were  answered,  that  every  bishop  might 
proceed  in  his  own  court  against  the  authors,  or  spreaders,  of  iU  books,  within  his  diocese ; 
but  they  did  not  know  of  any  power  the  convocation  had  to  do  it :  it  did  not  so  much  as 
appear  that  they  could  summon  any  to  come  before  them :  and  when  a  book  was  published 
with  the  auihor^s  name  to  it,  theicondemning  it,  without  hearing  the  author  upon  it,  seemed 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  justice.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  court  at  all,  and  since  no 
appeal  lay  from  it,  it  certainly  could  not  be  a  court  in  the  first  instance.  When  this  question 
was  now  again  put  to  lawyers,  some  were  afraid,  and  others  were  unwilling,  to  answer  it ; 
but  sir  Edward  Northey,  afterwards  made  attorney-general,  thought  the  condemning  books 
was  a  thing  of  great  consequence ;  since  the  doctrine  of  the  church  might  be  altered,  by 
condemning  explanations  of  one  sort,  and  allowing  those  of  another ;  and  since  the  convoca- 
tion had  no  licence  from  the  king,  he  thought  that,  by  meddling  in  that  matter,  they  should 
incur  the  pains  in  the  statute;  so  all  further  debate  of  this  matter  was  let  fall  by -the 
bishops.  The  lower  house  going  on  to  sit  in  intermediate  days,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
and  learned  among  them  not  only  refused  to  sit  with  them  on  those  days,  but  thought  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  protest  against  their  proceedings ;  but  the  lower  house  refusing 
to  suflfer  this  to  be  entered  upon  their  books,  they  signified  it  in  a  petition  to  the  archbishop. 
The  party  sitting  alone  in  those  intermediate  days,  they  entered  into  such  a  secresy,  that 
it  could  not  be  known  what  they  sat  so  close  upon.  So  the  archbishop  appointed  five 
bishops,  together  with  ten  they  should  name,  as  a  committee  to  examine  their  books ;  but 
though  this  had  been  often  done,  yet,  upon  this  occasion,  the  lower  house  refused  to  comply 
with  it,  or  to  name  a  committee.  This  was  such  an  unprecedented  invamon  of  the  episcopal 
authority,  that  the  upper  house  resolved  to  receive  nothing  from  them  till  that  irregularity 
was  set  right. 

Hereupon  they,  being  highly  incensed  against  me,  censured  my  Expodtion  of  the  Articles, 
which,  in  imitation  of  ti^e  general  impeachments  by  the  house  of  commons,  they  put  in  three 
general  propositions  : — First,  that  it  aDowed  a  diversity  of  opinions,  which  the  ivticles  were 
framed  to  avoid ;  secondly,  that  it  contained  many  passages  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  articles,  and  to  other  received  doctrines  of  our  church ;  thirdly,  that  some  things  in  it 
were  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  church,  and  derogated  from  the  honour  of  the  reforma- 
tion. What  the  particulars  were,  to  which  these  general  heads  referred,  could  never  be 
learned :  this  was  a  secret  lodged  in  confiding  hands.  I  begged  that  the  archbishop  would 
dispense  with  the  order,  made  agunst  further  communication  with  the  lower  house,  as  to 
this  matter :  but  they  would  enter  into  no  particulars,  unless  they  might  at  the  same  time 
offer  some  other  matters,  which  the  bishops  would  not  admit  of. 

In  these  proceedings  the  bishops  were  unanimous,  except  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester, 
and  Exeter  (Dr.  Trelawney).  The  bishop  of  London  had  been  twice  disappointed  of  his 
hopes  of  being  advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  so  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  with 

*  Whoever  wishes  for  mete  infonnation  rektiTe  to  John  Tolaod,  the  apostate,  tfab  deist|  and  the  goTernment 
iipy,  may  find  it  in  the  **  Life  "  prcAxed  to  his  posthumous  works.  H«  was  a  oatiye  of  Irelsnd,  bom  in  166^,  and 
died  in  1722. 
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the  tofy  party,  and  opposed  the  comt  in  every  thing,  but  with  little  force  or  authority*. 
The  bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Sprat)  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  fonner  reigns,  and  he 
stuck  firm  to  the  party,  to  which,  by  reason  of  the  liberties  of  his  life,  he  brought  no  sort  of 
honour.  These  bishops  gave  no  great  reputation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house,  to 
which  they  adhered :  they  likewise  entered  their  dissent  to  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 
upper  house.  From  the  fire  raised  thus  in  convocation  a  great  heat  was  spread  through 
the  whole  deigy  of  the  kingdom  :  it  alienated  them  firom  their  bishops,  and  raised  foctions 
among  them  everywhere. 

Thus  ended  the  session  of  parliament  and  convocation,  which  had  the  worst  aspect  of  any 
that  had  sat  during  this  reign.  The  new  ministers  pressed  the  king  often  to  dissolve  the 
commisdon  that  recommended  to  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  to  turn  out  some  of  the 
whigs-.who  were  in  employments,  the  lord  Haversham  in  particular,  who  was  in  the 
admiralty.  But  the  king  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  any  thing ;  yet  he  kept  himself 
so  much  on  the  reserve,  that  when  he  went  out  of  EIngland  it  was  not  certaiidy  known 
whether  he  intended  to  dissolve  the  parliament  or  not.  When  the  king  came  to  the  Hague, 
he  found  the  negotiation  with  France  quite  at  an  end ;  the  king  of  f^ce  had  recalled  his 
minister,  the  States  had  increased  their  force,  and  the  French  were  very  strong  in  their 
neighbourhood:  so  that  though  no  war  was  actually  decLured,  yet  it  was  veiy  near 
breaking  out. 

.  The  emperot's  army  was  now  got  into  Italy.  The  entrance  towards  Y erona  was  stopped 
by  the  French,  but  prince  Eugene  came  in  by  Yincenza;  and  when  the  reinforcements  and 
artillery  came  up  to  him,  he  made  a  feint  of  pasring  the  Po^  near  Ferrara :  and  having  thua 
amused  the  French,  he  passed  the  Adige,  near  Carpi,  where  a  body  of  five  thousand  French 
lay :  these  he  routed,  so  the  French  retired  to  the  Mindo.  He  followed  them,  and  passed 
that  river  in  their  sight,  without  any  opposition.  The  French  army  was  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy ;  with  him  were  the  nuireschal  Catinat,  and  the  prince  of  Yaudemont, 
governor  of  Milan.  These  differed  in  opinion :  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  for  fighting,  Catinat 
and  prince  Yaudemont  were  against  it :  so  the  mareschal  Yilleroy  was  sent  thither  with 
orders  to  fight.  Catinat,  who  was  the  best  gtoeral  the  French  had  left,  looking  on  this  as  a 
disgrace^  retired  and  languished  for  some  time ;  yet  he  recovered.  There  were  many  small 
engagements  of  parties  sent  out  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Germans  had  always  the  better ; 
yet  this  did  not  discourage  Yilleroy  from  venturmg  to  attack  them  in  their  camp  at  Chiari ;  but 
they  were  so  well  entrenched,  and  defended  themselves  with  so  much  resolution,  that  the 
French  were  forced  to  draw  off  with  .great  loss :  about  five  thousand  of  them  were  killed, 
whereas  the  loss  of  the  Qermans  was  inconsiderable.  Sickness  likewise  broke  in  upon  the 
French,  so  that  their  army  was  much  diminished ;  and  after  this,  they  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  undertake  any  thing.  Prince  Eugene  lay  for  some  time  in  his  camp  at  Chiari, 
sending  out  parties  as  far  as  the  Adda,  who,  meeting  often  with  parties  of  the  French,  had 
always  the  advantage,  killing  some  and  taking  many  prisoners.  For  several  months  prince 
Eugene  had  no  place  of  defence  to  retire  to ;  his  camp  was  all :  so  that  a  blow  given  him 
there  must  have  ruined  his  whole  army.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  possessed 
himself  of  aD  the  Mantuan  territory,  except  Mantua  and  Goito ;  he  blocked  them  both  up ; 
and  when  the  season  obliged  the  French  to  go  into  quarters,  he  took  all  the  places  on  tiie 
Oglio,  and  continued  in  motion  the  whole  following  winter.  The  French  had  no  other 
enemy  to  deal  with,  so  they  poured  in  their  whole  force  upon  him.  He  was  then  but  a  young 
man,  and  had  little  assistance  from  those  about  him,  and  none  at  all  during  the  summer  frx>m 
the  princes  and  statea  of  Italy :  for  the  pope  and  the  Yenetians  pretended  to  maintain  a 
neutrality,  though  upon  many  occasions  the  pope  showed  great  partiality  to  the  French. 
The  people  indeed  favoured  him,  so  that  he  had  good  and  seasonable  intelligence  brought 
him  of  iJl  the  motions  of  the  French  :  and  in  his  whole  conduct  he  showed  both  a  depth  of 
contrivance  and  an  exactness  in  oxecutioni  wit^  all  the  courage,  but  without  any  of  the 
radmess,  of  youth. 

*  Dr.  Compton  was  a  generous  man,  and  if  he  had  beea  told  the  unworthy  mpidon  caft  npon  him  bj  Bonet,  he 
probably  would  have  said,  as  he  once  did  on  a  nmilar  oooasion,  ^  I  am  glad  of  it;  for  he  has  giren  me  an  oppoftunitj 
of  setting  yon  a  good  example  in  forgiying  him.** 
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But  to  fairy  on  the  series  of  his  motions  as  faf  as  thb  period  of  my  histoiy  goes,  his 
attempt  in  January  following  npon  Cremona  had  ahnost  proved  a  decisive  one.  Mareschal 
Yilleroy  lay  there  vrith  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  and  conmianded  a  bridge  on  the  Po : 
prince  Eugene  had  passed  that  river  with  a  part  of  his  army :  the  princess  of  Mirandola 
drove  out  the  French,  and  received  a  garrison  from  him.  The  duke  of  Modena  put  his 
country  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him  Bersello,  the  strongest  place  of  his  dominions.  The  duke 
of  Parma  pretended  he  was  the  pope's  vassal,  and  so  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  thai 
see.  Prince  Eugene  would  not  provoke  the  pope  too  much,  so  he  only  marched  through 
the  Parmesan  :  here  he  laid  the  design  of  surprising  Cremona  with  so  much  secresy,  that  the 
French  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  Prince  Eugene  went  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  body  that  he  brought  from  the  Oglio,  and  ordered  another  to  oome  from  the  Parmesan  at 
the  same  time,  to  force  the  bridge.  He  marched  vrith  all  secresy  to  Cremona ;  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  ruins  of  an  old  aqueduct,  he  sent  in  some  men,  who  got  through  and  forced 
one  of  the  gates,  so  that  he  was  within  the  town  before  mareschal  Yilleroy  had  any  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy  being  near  him.  He  wakened  on  the  sudden  vrith  the  noise,  got  out 
to  the  street,  and  there  he  was  taken  prisoner.  But  the  other  body  did  not  come  up  criti- 
cally at  the  time  appointed,  so  an  Irish  regiment  secured  the  bridge.  And  thus  the  design, 
that  was  so  well  contrived  and  so  happily  executed  in  one  part,  did  fail.  Prince  Eugene 
had  but  four  thousand  men  with  him,  so  that,  since  the  other  body  could  not  join  him,  he 
was  forced  to  march  back,  which  he  did  without  any  considerable  loss,  carrying  mareschal 
Yilleroy  and  some  other  prisoners  with  him.  In  this  attempt,  though  he  had  not  an  entire 
success,  yet  he  gained  all  the  glory  to  which  the  ambition  of  a  military  man  could  aspire ; 
so  that  he  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest  and  happiest  general  of  the  age.  He  went  on 
enlarging  his  quarters,  securing  all  his  posts,  and  straitening  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and 
was  in  perpetual  motion  during  the  whole  winter.  The  French  were  struck  with  this  ill 
success ;  more  troops  were  sent  into  Italy,  and  the  duke  of  Yendome  went  to  command  the 
armies  there. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  was  pressed  to  send  his  forces  thither ;  but  he  grew  cold  and  back- 
ward. He  had  now  gained  all  that  he  could  promise  himself  from  France :  his  second 
daughter  was  married  to  king  Philip  and  was  sent  to  him  to  Barcelona,  and  be  came  and 
met  her  there :  Philip  fell  into  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  had  some  letnniB  of  a  feverish  dis> 
temper :  he  had  also  great  disputes  with  the  states  of  Catalonia,  who,  before  they  would 
grant  him  the  tax  that  was  asked  of  them,  proposed  that  all  their  privileges  should  be  con- 
firmed to  them.  This  took  up  some  time,  and  occasioned  many  disputes.  All  was  settled 
at  last ;  but  their  grant  was  short  of  what  ¥ras  expected,  and  did  not  defray  the  charges  of 
the  king'^s  stay  in  the  place.  A  great  disposition  to  revolt  appeared  in  Uie  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  it  broke  out  in  some  feeble  attempts  that  were  soon  mastered.  The  leaders  of 
these  were  taken  and  executed.  They  justiifiLed  themselves  by  this  apology,  that  till  the 
pope  granted  the  investiture  they  could  not  be  bound  to  obey  the  new  king.  The  duke  of 
Medina  was  a  severe  governor,  both  on  his  master^s  account  and  on  his  own.  Some  of  the 
Austrian  party  made  their  escape  to  Rome  and  to  Yienna.  They  represented  to  the 
emperor  that  the  disposition  of  the  country  was  such  in  his  favour,  that  a  small  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  would  certainly  put  that  kingdom  wholly  into  his  hands.  Orders  were  upon 
that  sent  to  prince  Eugene  to  send  a  detaclument  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  though 
he  believed  a  small  force  would  soon  reduce  that  kingdom,  yet  he  judged  that  such  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  own  strength,  when  the  French  were  sending  so  many  troops  into  the  Milanese, 
would  so  expose  him,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  a  defensive  with  such  an 
unequal  force.  Yet  repeated  orders  came  to  him  to  the  same  efiect ;  but,  in  opposition  to 
those,  he  made  such  representations,  that  at  last  it  was  left  to  himself  to  do  what  he  found 
safest,  and  most  for  tiie  emperor's  service ;  with  that  the  matter  was  let  fall,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  judged  better  than  the  court  of  Yienna :  but  this  was,  by  his  enemies, 
imputed  to  humour  and  obstinacy ;  so  that,  for  some  time  after  that,  he  was  neither  consi- 
dered nor  supported  as  his  great  services  had  deserved.  This  might  flow  from  envy  and 
malice,  which  are  the  ordinary  growth  of  all  courts,  chiefly  of  feeble  ones ;  or  it  might  be  a 
practice  of  the  French,  who  had  corrupted  most  courts,  and  that  of  Yienna  in  particiilar ; 
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flinoe  nothing  ooidd  more  advance  iheb  ends  than  to  alienate  the  emperor  from  prince 
Eugene ;  which  might  so  far  disgust  him,  as  to  make  him  more  remiss  in  his  service. 

Our  fleets  lay  all  this  summer  idle  in  our  seas  on  a  hare  defensive,  while  the  French  had 
many  squadrons  in  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  North,  the  war  went 
on  still :  the  king  of  Sweden  paased  the  Duna,  and  fell  on  an  army  of  the  Saxons  that  lay 
on  the  other  side,  over  against  Riga,  and  routed  them  so  entirely,  that  he  was  master  of  their 
camp  and  artillery.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Courland,  where  no  resistance  was  made : 
Mittau,  the  chief  town,  submitted  to  him.  The  king  of  Poland  drew  his  army  into 
lithnania,  which  was  much  divided  between  the  Sapichas  and  Oginskis :  so  that  all  those 
parts  were  breaking  into  much  oonfufflon.  The  court  of  Vienna  pretended  that  they  had 
made  a  great  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in  Hungary.  It  is  certain  the  Germans  played  the 
masters  very  severely  in  that  kingdom,  so  that  sJl  places  were  full  of  complaints,  and  the 
emperor  was  so  besieged  by  the  authors  of  those  oppressions,  and  the  proceedings  were  so 
summary  upon  very  slight  grounds,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  Hungarians  were 
disposed  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  when  a  proper  opportunity  should  dfier  itself.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  the  French  had  agents  among  them,  by  the  way  of  Poland  as  well  as  of 
Turkey,  that  so  the  emperor  might  have  work  enough  at  home. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  this  summer.  Several  negotiations  were  secretly 
carried  on :  the  elector  of  Cologne  was  entirely  gained  to  the  French  interest,  but  was  resolved 
not  to  declare  himself  tiU  his  brother  thought  fit  likewise  to  do  it.  All  the  progress  that  the 
French  made  with  the  two  brothers  this  summer  was,  that  they  declared  for  a  neutrality, 
and  against  a  war  with  France.  The  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttel  and  Saze  Gotha  were  also 
engaged  in  the  same  design :  they  made  great  levies  of  troops  beyond  what  they  themselves 
could  pay,  for  which  it  was  visible  that  they  were  supplied  from  France.  Here  was  a 
formidable  appearance  of  great  distractions  in  the  empire.  An  alliance  was  also  projected 
with  the  king  of  Portugal.  His  ministers  were  in  the  French  interests,  but  he  himself 
inclined  to  the  Austrian  family.  He  for  some  time  affected  retirement,  and  avoided  the 
giving  audience  to  foreign  ministers.  He  saw  no  good  prospect  from  England ;  so,  being 
pressed  to  an  alliance  with  France,  his  ministers  got  leave  from  him  to  propose  one  on  terms 
of  such  advantage  to  him,  that  as  it  was  not  expected  they  could  be  granted,  so  it  was 
hoped  this  would  run  into  a  long  negotiation.  But  the  French  were  as  liberal  in  making 
large  promises,  as  they  were  perfidious  in  not  observing  them :  so  the  king  of  France  agreed 
to  all  that  was  proposed,  and  signed  a  treaty  pursuant  to  it,  and  published  it  to  the  world. 
Yet  the  king  of  Portugal  denied  that  he  had  consented  to  any  such  project ;  and  he  was  so 
hardly  brought  to  sign  the  treaty,  that,  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  threw  it  down  and  kicked 
it  about  the  room,  as  our  envoy  wrote  over.  In  conclusion,  however,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  sign  it ;  but  it  was  generally  thought  that  when  he  should  see  a  good  fleet  come  from  the 
allies,  he  would  observe  this  treaty  with  the  French  as  they  have  done  their  treaties  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Spain  grew  uneasy  and  discontented  under  a  French  management. 
The  grandees  were  little  considered,  and  they  saw  great  dengus  for  the  better  conduct  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  likely  to  take  place  every  where,  which  were  very  unacceptable  to 
them,  who  minded  nothing  so  much  as  to  keep  up  a  vast  magnificence  at  the  king^s  cost. 
They  saw  themselves  much  despised  by  their  new  masters,  as  there  was  indeed  great  cause 
for  it ;  they  had  too  much  pride  to  bear  this  well,  and  too  Uttle  courage  to  think  how  ther 
should  shake  it  off. 

But  now  to  return  to  our  aflairs  at  home :  The  duke  of  Queensbury  was  sent  down  to  hold 
a  parliament  in  Scotland,  where  people  were  in  so  bad  a  humour,  that  much  practice  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  any  temper.  They  passed  many  angry  votes  upon  the  business 
of  Darien,  but  in  conclusion  the  session  ended  well.  The  army  vras  reduced  one  half,  and 
the  troops  that  were  ordered  to  be  broken  were  sent  to  the  States,  who  ^ere  now  increaang 
their  force.  This  session  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  duke  of  Queensbury  and  the  earl  of 
Argyle ;  and,  in  reward  for  it,  the  one  had  the  garter,  and  the  other  was  made  a  duke. 

Jn  Ireland,  the  trustees  went  on  to  hear  the  claims  of  the  Irish,  and  in  many  cases  they 
gave  judgment  in  their  &vour.  But  now  it  began  to  appear,  that  whereas  it  had  been  given 
out  that  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates  would  amount  to  a  million  and  a  hal^  it  was  not 
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likely  to  rise  to  the  third  part  of  that  sum.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  trofltees  lived  in  great 
state  there,  and  were  masters  of  aU  the  afiairs  of  that  kingdom.  But  no  propositions  were 
yet  made  for  the  purchasing  of  those  estates.  During  the  king^s  absence,  the  nation  was  in 
a  great  ferment,  which  was  increased  by  many  books  that  were  written  to  expose  tiie  late 
management  in  the  house  of  commons  and  the  new  ministry,  the  earl  of  Rochester  in  parti* 
cular,  who  was  thought  the  driver  of  all  violent  motions.  The  few  books  that  were  pub- 
lished on  the  other  side  were  so  poorly  written,  that  it  tempted  one  to  think  they  were 
written  by  men  who  personated  the  being  on  their  side,  on  design  to  expose  them.  The 
earl  of  Rochester  delayed  his  going  to  Irelwd  very  long.  He  perceived  that  the  king's  heart 
was  not  with  him,  and  was  very  uneasy  at  that ;  as  on  the  other  hand  the  king  complained 
much  of  his  intractable  temper  and  imperious  manner,  and,  by  his  intercourse  with  him,  the 
king  came  to  see  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  had  taken  him  for ;  that  he  had  no  great  nor 
clear  notions  of  aftaiis  abroad ;  and  that,  instead  of  moderating  the  violence  of  his  party,  ho 
inflamed  them :  so  that  he  often  said,  that  the  year  in  which  he  directed  the  councils  was 
one  of  the  uneasiest  of  his  whole  life.  The  earl  of  Rochester  finding  the  king^s  coldness 
towards  him,  expostulated  with  him  upon  it,  and  said  he  could  serve  him  no  longer,  since 
he  saw  he  did  not  trust  him.  The  king  heard  this  with  his  usual  phlegm,  and  concluded 
upon  it  that  he  should  see  him  no  more ;  but  Harley  made  him  a  little  more  submissive  and 
towardly.  After  the  king  was  gone  beyond  sea,  he  also  went  into  Ireland ;  there  he  used 
much  art  in  obliging  people  of  all  sorts,  dissenters  as  well  as  papists ;  yet  such  confidence 
was  put  in  him  by  the  high  church  party,  that  they  bore  every  thing  at  his  hands.  It  was 
not  easy  to  behave  himself  towards  the  trustees,  so  as  not  to  give  a  general  distaste  to  the 
nation,  for  they  were  much  hated,  and  openly  charged  with  partiality,  injustice,  and  cormp- 
tiou.  That  which  gave  the  greatest  disgust  in  his  administration  there,  was  his  usage  of 
the  reduced  officers,  who  were  upon  half  pay,  a  fund  being  settled  for  that  by  act  of  par- 
liament. They  were  ordered  to  live  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  ready  for  service  there.  The  earl 
of  Rochester  called  them  before  him,  and  required  them  to  express  under  their  hands  their 
readiness  to  go  and  serve  in  the  West  Indies.  They  did  not  comply  with  this ;  so  he  set 
them  a  day  for  their  final  answer,  and  threatened  that  they  should  have  no  more  appoint- 
ments if  they  stood  out  beyond  that  time.  This  was  represented  to  the  king,  as  a  great 
hardship  put  on  them,  and  as  done  on  design  to  leave  Ireland  destitute  of  the  service  that 
might  be  done  by  so  many  gallant  officers,  who  wer)  all  known  to  be  well  affected  to  the 
present  government.    So  the  king  ordered  a  stop  to  be  put  to  it. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  last  period  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  king  James :  he  had  led 
for  above  ten  yean  a  very  inactive  life  in  France ;  after  he  had  in  so  poor  a  manner  as  was 
told,  abandoned  first  England,  and  then  Ireland,  he  had  entered  into  two  designs,  for  reco- 
vering the  crowns,  which  he  may  be  said,  more  truly,  to  have  thrown  away  than  lost :  the 
one  was  broken  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  sea  before  Cherbourg,  in  the  year  1002 ; 
the  other  seemed  to  be  laid  with  more  depth,  as  weU  as  with  more  infamy,  when  an  anny 
was  brought  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  design  of  the  assaseination  was  thought  sure,  upon  which 
it  was  reasonably  hoped  that  we  must  have  &llen  into  such  convulsions,  that  we  should  have 
been  an  easy  prey  to  an  army  ready  to  invade  us.  The  reproach  that  so  black  a  contrivance 
cast  upon  him,  brought  him  under  so  much  contempt,  that  even  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
French  court  could  hardly  prevail  so  far  as  to  have  common  respect  paid  him  after  that.  He 
himself  seemed  to  be  the  least  concerned  at  all  his  misfortunes ;  and  though  his  queen  could 
never  give  over  meddling,  yet  he  was  the  most  easy,  when  he  was  least  troubled  with  those 
airy  schemes,  upon  which  she  was  still  employing  her  thoughts.  He  went  sometimes  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  the  poor  monks  were  much  edified  with  his  humble  and 
pious  deportment.  Hunting  was  his  chief  diversion,  and  for  the  most  part  he  led  a  harmless, 
iiUBOcent  life ;  being  still  very  zealous  about  his  religion.  In  the  opening  of  this  year,  he 
had  been  se  near  death,  that  it  was  generally  thought  the  decline  of  it  would  cany  him  off. 
He  went  to  Bourbon,  but  had  no  benefit  by  the  waters  there ;  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
ho  fell  into  such  fits,  that  it  was  concluded  he  could  not  live  many  days :  the  king  of  France 
came  (o  see  him,  and  seemed  to  be  much  touched  with  the  sight :  he,  with  some  difficulty, 
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xocominended  his  queen  and  son  to  his  care  and  protection :  the  Ftonch  king  answered^  Le 
would  reckon  their  concerns  as  his  own ;  and  when  he  left  him,  he  promised  those  of  hia 
court  that  he  would,  upon  king  Jameses  death,  own  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  England, 
and  that  he  would  take  care  of  them  all.  King  James  died  on  the  6th  day  of  Septemher. 
He  was  a  prince  that  seemed  made  for  greater  tMngs-than  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  more  particularly  of  his  reign :  he  was  esteemed,  in  the  former  parts  of  his  Ufe,  a  man 
of  great  courage,  as  he  was  quite  through  it  a  man  of  great  application  to  business :  he  had 
no  yivacity  of  thought,  invention,  or  expression ;  but  he  had  a  good  judgment,  where  his 
religion,  or  his  education,  gave  him  not  a  bias,  which  it  did  very  often :  he  was  bred  with 
strange  notions  of  the  obedience  due  to  princes,  and  came  to  take  up  as  strange  ones,  of  the 
submission  due  to  priests ;  he  was  naturally  a  man  of  truth,  fideli^,  and  justice ;  but  his 
religion  was  so  infused  in  him,  and  he  was  so  managed  in  it  by  his  priests,  that  the  principles 
which  nature  had  laid  in  him,  had  little  power  over  him  when  the  concerns  of  his  church  stood 
in  the  way :  he  was  a  gentle  master,  and  was  very  easy  to  all  who  came  near  him ;  yet  he 
was  not  so  apt  to  pardon  as  one  ought  to  be,  that  is  the  vicegerent  of  that  God  who  is  slow 
to  anger,  and  ready  to  forgive.  He  had  no  personal  vices  but  of  one  sort :  he  was  still  wan^ 
dering  from  one  amour  to  another,  yet  he  had  a  real  sense  of  sin,  and  was  ashamed  of  it : 
but  priests  know  how  to  engage  princes  more  entirely  into  their  interests,  by  making  them 
compound  for  their  sins  by  a  great  zeal  for  holy  church,  as  they  call  it.  In  a  word,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  popery,  he  would  have  been,  if  not  a  great,  yet  a  good,  prince.  By  what  I 
once  knew  of  him,  and  by  what  I  saw  him  afterwards  carried  to,  I  grew  more  confirmed  in 
the  very  bad  opinion  which  I  was  alwajrs  apt  to  have,  of  the  intrigues  of  the  popish  clergy, 
and  of  the  confessors  of  kings :  he  was  undone  by  them,  and  was  their  martyr,  so  that  they 
ought  to  bear  the  chief  load  of  all  the  errors  of  his  inglorious  reign,  and  of  its  fatal  cata- 
strophe* He  had  the  fiineral  which  he  himself  had  de^red,  private,  and  without  any  sort  of 
ceremony :  as  he  was  dying,  he  said  nothing  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  son,  on  which 
some  made  severe  remarks :  others  thought  that,  having  spoken  so  often  of  it  before,  he 
might  not  reflect  on  the  fitness  of  sa3ring  any  thing  concerning  it  in  his  last  extremity.  He 
recommended  to  him  finnness  in  his  rel^on,  and  justice  in  his  government,  if  ever  he  should 
come  to  reign.  He  said,  that  by  his  practice  he  recommended  Christian  forgiveness  to  him, 
for  he  heartily  forgave  both  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  emperor.  It  was  believed,  that 
the  naming  the  emperor  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  French,  to  render  the  emperor  odious 
to  all  those  of  that  religion  *. 

Upon  his  death,  it  was  debated  in  the  French  council  what  was  fit  to  be  done  with  rda- 
tion  to  his  pretended  son :  the  ministry  advised  the  king  to  be  passive,  to  let  him  assume 
what  title  he  pleased,  but  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  king  should  not  declare  himself: 
this  might  be  gome  restraint  on  the  king  of  England,  whereas  a  present  declaration  must  pre* 
cipitate  a  rupture ;  but  the  dauphin  interposed  with  some  heat,  for  the  present  owning  him 
king ;  he  thought  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  do  it :  he  was  of  his  blood,  and 
was  driven  away  on  the  account  of  his  religion ;  so  orders  were  given  to  proclaim  him  at 
St.  Gennains.  The  earl  of  Manchester,  then  the  king's  ambassador  at  Paris,  told  me,  that 
his  own  court  was  going  about  it ;  but  a  difficulty,  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Middleton,  put 
a  stop  to  it :  he  apprehended  that  it  would  look  very  strange,  and  might  provoke  the  court 
of  France,  jf  among  his  titles  he  should  be  called  king  of  France ;  and  it  might  disgust  their 
party  in  England,  if  it  was  omitted :  so  that  piece  of  ceremony  was  not  performed ;  soon 
after  this,  the  king  of  Spain  owned  him,  so  did  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  the 
king  of  France  prised  all  other  princes  to  do  it,  in  whose  courte  he  had  ministers,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  pope  to  press  the  emperor,  and  other  popish  princes,  to  own  him,  though  with- 
out effect.  The  king  looked  upon  this  as  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and 
he  ordered  th^  earl  of  Manchester  to  leave  that  court  without  asking  an  audience.  The 
French  pretended,  that  the  bare  owning  of  his  title,  since  they  gave  him  no  assistance  to 

*  It  is  unneoMMuy  to  tmj  more  concerning  this  misgoided  monarch.  Those  who  would  stndj  his  history,  ts  newed 
by  Tuionsly  biassed  partisans,  must  refer  to  the  works  of  Hume,  Macauley,  Fox,  D*Orleans,  **  Life  of  James  the 
Second,  from  the  Stuart  Fkpers/'  &c 
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make  good  his  daim,  was  not  a  breach  of  the  treaty;  but  this  could  not  pass  on  the  world, 
since  the  owning  his  right  was  a  plain  declaration  tiiat  they  would  assist  him  in  claiming  it, 
whensoever  the  state  of  their  affiiirs  should  allow  of  it. 

This  gave  a  uniYersal  distaste  to  the  whole  English  nation ;  all  people  seemed  possessed 
with  a  high  indignation  upon  it  to  see  a  foreign  power  that  was  at  peace  with  us,  pretend  to 
declare  who  ought  to  be  our  king ;  even  those  who  were  perhaps  secretly  well  pleased  with 
it,  were  yet,  as  it  were  forced,  for  their  own  safety,  to  comply  with  the  general  sense  of  the 
rcKBt  in  this  matter :  the  city  of  London  began,  and  all  the  nation  followed,  in  a  set  of 
addresses,  wherein  they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  what  the  French  king  had  done,  in 
taking  upon  him  to  declare  who  should  be  their  king,  and  renewed  their  tow  of  fidelity  to 
the  king,  and  to  hie  successors,  according  to  the  act  of  settlement.  A  great  diveisity  of  style 
appeared  in  these  addresses,  some  avoided  to  name  the  French  king,  the  prince  of  Wales,  or 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  only  reflected  on  the  transaction  in  France,  in  general  and  soft 
words ;  but  others  carried  the  matter  &rther,  encouraging  the  king  to  go  on  in  his  alliances, 
promising  him  all  faithful  assistance  in  supporting  them,  and  assuring  him  that,  when  he 
should  think  fit  to  call  a  new  parliament,  they  would  choose  such  members  as' should  concur 
in  enabling  him  to  maintain  his  alliances ;  this  raised  the  divisions  of  the  nation  higher. 
AU  this  smnmer  the  king  continued  at  Loo,  in  a  very  ill  state  of  health ;  new  methods  gave 
some  relief ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to  England,  he  was  for  some  time 
in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  they  were  in  great  fear  of  his  life ;  he  recovered,  and  came  over 
in  the  beginning  of  November. 

The  first  thing  that  fell  under  debate  upon  his  return  was,  whether  the  parliament  should 
be  continued,  or  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  called ;  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  former 
parliament  had  been  secretly  asked,  how  they  thought  they  would  proceed,  if  they  should 
meet  again :  of  these,  while  some  answered  doubtfolly,  others  said  positively,  they  would 
begin  where  they  had  left  ofE^  and  would  insist  on  their  impeachments.  The  new  ministry 
struggled  hard  against  a  dissolution,  and  when  they  saw  the  king  resolved  on  it,  some  of 
them  left  his  service.  This  convinced  the  nation  that  the  king  was  not  in  a  double  game, 
which  had  been  confidently  given  out  before,  and  was  too  easily  believed  by  many :  the 
heats  in  elections  increased  with  every  new  summons.  This  was  thought  so  critical  a  con- 
juncture, that  both  sides  exerted  their  full  strength.  Most  of  the  great  counties,  and  the 
chief  cities,  chose  men  that  were  zealous  for  the  king  and  government,  but  the  rotten  part 
of  our  constitution,  the  small  boroughs,  were  in  many  places  wrought  on  to  choose  bad 
men ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appeared,  that  a  clear  majority  was  in  the  king^s  interests, 
yet  the  activity  of  the  angry  eide  was  such,  that  they  had  a  majority  in  choosing  the  speaker, 
and  in  determining  controverted  elections ;  but  in  matters  of  public  concern,  things  went  on 
as  the  king  desired,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  nation  required. 

The  king  opened  the  parliament  with  the  best  speech  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince 
ever  made  to  his  people ;  he  hud  the  state  of  our  afiBurs  both  at  home  and  abroad  before 
them  in  a  most  pathetical  manner ;  he  pressed  it  upon  them  to  consider  the  dangers  they 
were  in,  and  not  to  increase  these  by  new  divisions  among  themselves :  he  expressed  a 
readiness  to  forgive  all  ofRsnces' against  himself  and  wished  they  would  as  readily  forgive 
one  another ;  so  that  no  other  division  might  remain  but  that  of  English  and  French,  pro- 
testant  and  papist ;  he  had  entered  into  some  alliances,  pursuant  to  the  addresses  of  the 
last  parliament,  and  was  negotiating  some  others,  all  which  should  be  laid  before  them :  and . 
this  was  accordingly  done.  Both  houses  began  with  addresses,  in  which  they  did  very  fully 
renounce  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  house  of  lords  ordered  that  all  such  as  were  willing  to 
do  it  should  sign  the  address  that  was  entered  into  their  books.  This  was  without  a  prece- 
dent, and  yet  it  was  promoted  by  those  who,  as  was  thought,  hoped,  by  so  unusual  a  practice^ 
to  prevent  any  further  proceedings  on  that  head.  No  exception  was  made  to  any  article  of 
the  alliances ;  one  addition  was  only  proposed,  that  no  peace  should  be  made  till  a  full  repa- 
ration was  oflfered  to  the  king  for  the  indignity  done  him  by  the  French  king's  declaring  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England ;  which  was  soon  after  proposed  to  the  fdlies, 
and  was  agreed  to  by  them  all.  By  the  alliances,  the  king  was  obliged  to  furnish  forty 
thousand  men  to  serve  in  the  armies,  besides  what  he  was  to  do  by  sea ;  all  was  consented 
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to  in  eveiy  paur^cuhr;  aogiy  men  showed  nmcii  nneoiir  agnmi  tlie  king,  and  tiied  to  crov 
erery  thing  thai  was  ptopoaed,  both  as  to  the  quotas  of  ^  tioopa  we  were  to  faniflh,  and 
as  to  the  strength  of  our  fleet.  But  the  public  interest  was  now  so  TisiUe,  and  the  ooncur- 
rent  sense  of  the  nation  ran  so  Tehementlj  for  a  war,  that  eren  those  who  were  most  averse 
to  it,  found  it  oonTenient  to  pat  on  the  tuppeuKoee  of  and  for  it.  The  city  of  London  was 
now  more  nnited  than  it  had  been  at  an j  time  during  this  leign,  for  the  two  companies 
that  traded  to  the  East-Indies,  saw  thai  their  common  interest  leqimed  th^  diould  come  to  an 
agreement ;  and  though  men  of  ill  designs  did  aQ  thejr  could  to  obstruct  it,  yet  in  oondnsioa 
it  was  happilj  effected.  This  made  the  bodj  of  the  city,  whidi  was  fonnerly  nradi  divided 
between  the  two  companies,  bll  now  into  the  same  measures.  But  those  who  faitended  to 
defioat  aQ  this  good  beginning  of  the  session,  and  to  raise  a  new  flame,  set  on  ddiates  that 
must  have  embroiled  aQ  again,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  designs :  they  began  with  com- 
]Jaints  of  some  petitions  and  addmses  thai  had  reflected  on  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
house  of  commons ;  but  it  was  carried  against  them,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  subjects  to 
petition  as  they  thought  themselTes  aggrieved;  yet  they  were  not  discouraged  by  this,  but 
went  on  to  complain  that  the  lords  had  denied  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachmenta. 
This  bore  a  long  and  hot  debate  in  a  yeiy  fuU  house;  but  it  was  canied,  though  by  n 
smaQ  minority,  thai  justice  had  not  been  doned  them;  after  this,  the  party  gave  over  any 
further  struggling,  and  things  were  canied  on  with  more  unanimity. 

The  house  of  commons  began  a  biQ  of  attainder  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  This 
could  not  be  opposed,  mudi  less  stopped;  yet  many  showed  a  ooldneBB  in  it,  and  were  absent 
on  the  days  in  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  read ;  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  it  psnngd.  in 
that  house,  with  an  addition  of  an  attainder  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as  queen  regent  for  him. 
This  ma  much  opposed,  for  no  evidence  could  be  Inought  to  prove  that  aQ^ation,  yet  the 
thing  was  so  notorious,  thai  it  was  passed,  and  vras  sent  down  again  to  the  commonB.  It 
was  excepted  to  there  as  not  regular,  anoe  but  one  precedent  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time  was  brought  for  it,  and  in  that  the  commons  had  added  some  names  by  a  clause  in  a  biQ 
of  attainder,  sent  dovm  to  them  by  the  lords ;  yet  as  this  was  a  sin^e  precedent,  so  it  seemed 
to  be  a  hard  one :  attainders  by  biU  were  the  greatest  rigooiB  of  the  law,  so  stretdies  in  them 
ought  to  be  aToided ;  it  was  therefore  thought  more  proper  to  attaint  her  by  a  InD  apart, 
than  by  a  clause  in  another  biQ ;  to  this  the  lords  agreed,  so  the  biQ  against  the  {wetended 
prince  of  Wales  passed.  The  lords  also  passed  n  new  biQ,  attainting  the  queen,  but  thai  was 
let  sleep  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  matter  thai  occasioned  the  longest  and  warmest  debates  in  both  houses,  was  an  act 
for  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  swearing  to  tiie  king  by  the  title  of 
rightfol  and  htwinl  king,  and  to  his  hdrs,  according  to  the  act  of  settlement :  this  was 
b^un  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  first  design  was,  thai  it  diould  be  voluntaiy,  it  being 
only  to  be  tendered  to  aQ  persons,  and  their  subscription  or  refusal  to  be  recorded,  without 
any  other  penalty.  It  viras  vehementiy  opposed  by  aQ  the  tory  party,  at  the  head  of  whom 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  set  himself  They  who  argued  against  ft,  said  this  government  was 
first  settied  with  another  oath,  whidi  was  like  an  original  contract,  and  it  was  unjust  and 
unreasonable  to  offer  a  new  one :  there  was  no  need  of  new  oaths,  as  there  was  no  new 
strength  got  by  them :  oaths,  relating  to  men's  opinions,  had  beoi  always  looked  on  as 
severe  impontions :  a  Toluntary  oath  seemed  to  be  by  its  nature  unlawful ;  for  we  cannot 
swear  lawfuQy  unless  we  are  required  to  do  it.  To  aQ  this  it  vras  answered,  that  in  andent 
time,  the  oath  of  aQegianoe  was  short  and  simple,  because  then  it  uras  not  thought  thai 
princes  had  any  right,  other  than  what  vras  conveyed  to  them  by  htw ;  but  of  late,  and  indeed 
very  lately,  new  opinions  had  been  started  of  a  divine  right,  with  which  fonner  times  were 
not  acquainted :  so  it  was  necessary  to  know  who  among  us  adhered  to  these  opinions ;  the 
present  government  was  begun  upon  a  amtprehentive  foot,  it  being  hoped  that  aQ  parties 
might  have  been  brought  to  concur  in  supporting  it :  but  the  effects  had  not  answered  expec- 
tation ;  distinctions  had  beoi  made  between  a  king  de  jure  and  a  king  de  fado;  whereby 
these  men  plainly  declared  vrith  whom  they  believed  the  right  was  lodged :  this  opinion 
must,  whensoever  that  right  comes  to  be  claimed,  oblige  those  v^o  hold  it  to  adhere  to  sudi 
claimeis;  it  seemed  therefore  in  some  sort  necessaiy  thai  the  govenunent  should  know  on 
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whom  it  might  depend :  the  diflorimination  made,  hj  such  a  test,  was  to  be  without  compnl- 
non,  or  penalty ;  no  hardship  was  put  on  anj  person  by  it :  those  who  refused  to  give  this 
security  would  see  what  just  cause  of  jealousy  they  gave,  and  would  thereby  be  obliged  to 
behave  themselves  decently  and  with  due  caution :  when  a  government  tendered  an  oath, 
though  under  no  penalty,  that  was  a  sufficient  authority  for  all  to  take  it  who  were  satisfied 
with  the  substance  of  it :  while,  therefore,  there  w«is  so  great  a  power  beyond  sea,  that  did 
so  openly  espouse  this  young  man'^s  pretensions,  and  while  there  was  just  ground  to  suspect 
that  many  at  home  favoured  him,  it  seemed  very  reasonable  to  offer  a  meihod,  by  which  it 
should  appear,  who  obeyed  the  present  government  from  a  principle,  believing  it  lawful,  and 
who  submitted  only  to  it,  as  to  a  prosperous  usurpation.  About  twenty  lords  persisted  in 
their  opposition  to  this  bill ;  those  who  were  for  it  being  thrice  that  nimiber;  but,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  when  it  appeared  how  the  lords  were  inclined,  they  resolved  to  bring  in 
a  bill  that  should  oblige  all  persons  to  take  this  abjuration.  It  was  drawn  by  sir  Charles 
Hedges ;  all  employments  in  church  or  state  were  to  be  subject  to  it :  some  things  were 
added  to  the  abjuration,  such  as  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  government  in  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  and  to  maintain  the  church  of  England,  together  witib  the  toleration  for  dissenters : 
Finch  offered  an  alteration  to  the  clause,  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales,  so  that  it  imported 
only  an  obligation  not  to  assist  him ;  but  though  he  pressed  this  with  unusual  vehemence,  in 
A  debate  that  he  resumed  seventeen  times  in  one  session,  against  all  rules,  he  had  few  to 
second  him  in  it :  the  debate,  whether  the  oath  diould  be  imposed,  or  left  fireo,  held  longer ; 
it  was  carried,  but  by  one  vote,  to  impose  it :  the  party  chose  that,  rather  than  to  have  it 
left  free ;  for  they  reckoned  the  taking  an  oath  that  was  imposed,  was  a  part  of  their  submis- 
sion to  the  usurpation ;  but  the  taking  any  oath,  that  strei^B;thened  the  government,  of  their 
own  accord,  did  not  suit  with  their  otiber  principles ;  but  to  help  the  matter  with  a  show  of 
zeal,  they  made  the  clause  that  imposed  it  very  extensive,  so  that  it  comprehended  aQ  clergy- 
men, fellows  of  colleges,  schoolmasters,  and  private  tutors :  the  clause  of  maintaining  the 
government  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  was  rejected  with  great  indignation ;  since  the 
government  was  only  in  the  king ;  the  lords  and  conunons  being  indeed  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  legislative  body,  but  not  of  the  government.  This  was  a  bare-faced 
republican  notion,  and  was  wont  to  be  condemned  as  such  by  the  same  persens  who  now 
pressed  it.  It  was  further  said,  that  if  it  appeared  that  our  constitution  was  in  danger,  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  secure  it  by  an  act  and  oath  apart ;  but  since  the  single  point,  that 
required  this  abjuration,  was  the  French  king'^s  declaring  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales 
viras  our  king,  it  viras  not  fit  to  join  matters  foreign  to  that  in  this  oath ;  upon  the  same 
reason,  the  clause  in  fiftvour  of  the  church,  and  of  the  toleration,  were  also  laid  aside.  The 
design  of  this  act  was  to  discover  to  all,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  how  unanimously  the 
nation  concurred  in  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales ;  but  here  was  a  clause,  to  one 
part  of  which  (the  maintaining  the  church)  the  dissenters  could  not  swear ;  and  even  the 
more  moderate  men  of  the  church,  who  did  well  approve  of  the  toleration,  yet  might  think  it 
too  much  to  swe^r  to  maintain  it ;  since  it  was  reasonable  to  oblige  the  dissenters  to  use 
their  liberty  modestly,  by  keeping  them  under  the  apprehension  of  having  it  taken  away,  if 
it  was  abused  by  them.  One  addition  was  offered,  and  received  without  any  debate  about 
it,  or  the  shadow  of  any  opposition ;  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent or  defeat  the  princess's  right  of  succession :  the  tories  pretended  great  zeal  for  her,  and 
gave  it  out  that  there  was  a  design  to  set  her  aside,  and  to  have  the  house  of  Hanover  to 
succeed  the  king  immediately ;  tiiough  it  could  never  be  made  appear  that  any  motion  of 
this  kind  had  ever  hevn  either  made,  or  debated,  even  in  private  discourse,  by  any  of  the 
whole  whig  party.  Great  endeavours  were  used,  and  not  altogether  without  effect,  to  infuse 
this  jealousy  into  the  princess,  and  into  all  about  her,  not  without  insinuations,  that  the  king 
himself  was  inclined  to  it.  When  this  clause  was  offered,  its  being  without  a  precedent, 
gave  handle  enough  to  oppose  it,  yet  there  was  not  one  word  said  in  opposition  to  it,  in  either 
house,  all  agreeing  heartily  in  it.  This  ought  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  suspicion,  but  sur- 
mises of  that  kind,  when  raised  on  design,  are  not  soon  parted  with. 

Soon  after  the  session  was  opened,  the  earl  of  Rochester  wrote  to  the  king,  and  asked  leave 
to  come  over ;  it  was  soon  granted,  but  when  he  signified  this  to  the  coundl  of  Ireland,  the 
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wliole  board  joined  in  a  leqnest  to  him,  that  he  would  laj  before  the  Icing  the  great  griev- 
aooea  nnder  whidi  the  whole  kingdom  lay,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  trnstees,  who  stretched 
the  authority  that  the  htw  gave  them,  in  many  instances,  to  the  oppressing  of  the  nation  ; 
he  seemed  uneasy  at  the  motion,  but  premised  to  ky  it  before  the  kbig,  wluch  he  did  at  his 
coming  over.  Soon  after  that,  petitions  were  B&oi  round  all  Hie  counties  of  Ireland,  and 
signed  by  many,  representing  both  the  luuddiips  of  the  act,  and  the  severe  methods  the 
trustees  took  in  executing  it:  all  this  waa  believed  to  be  set  on  secretly  by  the  court,  in  hope 
that  some  temper  might  be  found  in  that  matter,  so  that  the  king's  grants  might  again  take 
place  in  whole,  or  in  part.  The  house  of  commons  was  moved  to  proceed  severely  against 
the  promoters  <rf  these  petitions ;  yet  the  complaining  of  grievances  had  been  so  often  asserted 
to  be  a  right  of  the  subject,  that  this  was  let  fiill ;  but  since  no  person  appeared  to  justify 
the  facts  set  forth,  and  suggested  in  those  petitions,  they  were  voted  false  and  scandalous, 
and  this  stopped  a  further  progress  in  that  method.  The  heat  with  which  that  act  had  been 
canied  was  now  much  quatified,  and  the  trustees  having  judged  for  so  many  claims  in  favour 
of  Irish  paptsta,  showing  too  manifest  a  partiality  for  tiiem,  and  having  now  sat  two  years, 
in  which  they  had  consumed  all  the  rents  that  arose  out  of  the  confiscated  estates,  the  house 
was  applied  to  for  their  interposition,  by  many  petitions  relating  to  that  matter.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  because,  as  was  formerly  told,  when  that  act  was  depending,  they  had 
passed  a  vote  against  receiving  any  petition  relating  to  it :  the  thing  had  now  lost  much  of 
the  credit  and  '^ue  that  was  set  upon  it  at  first;  and  though  the  same  party  still  opposed 
the  receiving  any  petitions,  yet  the  current  was  now  so  strong  the  other  way,  that  they  were 
all  received,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  justice  was  done ;  yet  vnth  a  manifest  partiality,  in 
favour  of  papists ;  it  being  a  maxim,  among  aQ  who  &vonred  king  James's  interests,  to 
serve  papists,  especiaDy  those  whose  estates  were  confiscated  for  adhering  to  him.  One 
motion  was  carried,  not  without  difficulty,  in  favour  of  those  who  had  purehased  under  the 
grantees,  and  had  made  great  improvements,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  purehase  with 
an  abatement  of  two  years'  value  of  the  estates :  the  earl  of  Athlone,  whose  case  was  singu- 
lar, as  Was  formerly  set  out,  having  sold  his  grant  to  men,  who  had  reason  to  think  they 
had  purchased  under  a  secure  titie,  a  special  clause  was  offered  in  their  favour ;  but  the  party 
had  studied  so  fiir  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  Dutch,  that  in  this  the  votes  were  equal, 
and  the  speaker^s  vote  being  to  turn  the  matter,  he  gave  it  against  the  purehasers.  Many 
bills  were  brought  in  relating  to  Irish  forfeitures,  which  took  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
session* 

The  commons,  after  a  long  delay,  sent  up  the  bill,  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the 
house  of  lords  the  tories  opposed  it  all  they  possibly  could :  it  was  a  new  bill,  so  the  debate 
was  entirely  open ;  they  fiirst  moved  for  a  clause,  excusing  the  peers  from  it :  if  this  had 
been  received,  the  bill  would  have  been  certainly  lost,  for  the  commons  would  never  have 
yielded  to  it :  when  this  was  rejected,  they  tried  to  have  brought  it  back  to  be  voluntary ; 
it  was  a  strange  piece  of  inconsistency  in  men  to  move  this,  who  had  argued  even  against  tiie 
lawfulness  of  a  voluntary  oath :  but  it  was  vimble  they  intended  by  it  only  to  lose,  or  at 
least  to  delay,  the  bill :  when  this  was  over-ruled  by  the  house,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
indignation  in  some  against  the  movers,  they  next  offered  all  those  clauses  that  had  been 
rejected  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  some  other  very  strange  additions,  by  which  they 
discovered  both  great  weakness  and  an  inveterate  rancour  against  the  government ;  but  all 
the  opposition  ended  in  a  protestation  of  nineteen  or  twenty  peers  against  the  bilL 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  fatal  period  of  tins  reign.  The  king  seemed  all  this  winter 
in  a  very  feir  way  of  recovery ;  he  had  made  the  royal  apartments  in  Hampton-court  very 
noble,  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  place,  that  he  went  thither  once  a  week,  and 
rode  often  about  the  park :  in  the  end  of  February,  the  horse  he  rode  on  stumbled,  and  he, 
being  then  very  feeble,  fell  off  and  broke  his  collar-bone :  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  hurt 
by  it)  and  his  strength  was  then  so  much  impaired,  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  let 
him  blood,  no  symptom  appearing  that  required  it :  the  bone  was  well  set,  and  it  was 
thought  there  was  no  danger ;  so  he  was  brought  to  Kensington  that  night :  he  himself  had 
apprehoided  all  this  winter  that  he  was  sinking ;  he  said  to  the  eari  of  Portland,  both  before, 
and  after,  this  accident,  that  he  was  a  dead  man :  it  was  not  in  his  legs,  nor  now  in  his  collar- 
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bone,  that  he  felt  UmBelT  ill,  bnt  all  was  decayed  within,  so  that  he  believed  he  ahonld  not 
be  able  to  go  throngh  the  &tigue  of  another  campaign.  During  his  illness,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  two  houses,  recommending  the  union  of  both  kingdoms  to  them.  The  occasion  of  this, 
was  a  motion  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  made,  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  the  act  of 
abjuration  was  agreed  to :  he  said,  though  he  had  differed  from  the  majority  of  the  house  in 
many  particulars  relating  to  it,  yet  he  was  such  a  friend  to  the  design  of  the  act,  that  in  order 
to  the  securing  a  protestant  succession,  he  thought  an  union  of  the  whole  island  was  yeiy 
necessary ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  consider  how  both  kingdoms  might  be  united ; 
but  in  order  to  this,  and  previous  to  it,  he  moved,  that  an  address  should  be  mi^e  to  the  king, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dissolve  the  parliament  now  sitting  in  Scotland,  and  to  call  a 
new  one :  since  the  present  parliament  was  at  first  a  convention,  and  then  turned  to  a  parlia- 
ment, and  was  continued  ever  since,  so  that  the  legality  of  it  might  be  called  in  question ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  so  important  a  thing  as  the  union  of  both  kingdoms,  should  be 
treated  in  a  parliament  against  the  constitution  of  which  no  exception  could  lie.  The  motion 
was  warmly  opposed ;  for  that  nation  was  then  in  such  a  ferment,  that  the  calling  a  new 
parliament  would  have  been  probably  attended  with  bad  consequences ;  so  that  project  was 
let  fjEdl,  and  no  progress  was  made  upon  the  king^s  message.  On  the  third  of  March,  the  king 
had  a  short  fit  of  an  ague,  which  he  regarded  so  little,  that  he  said  nothing  of  it :  it  returned 
on  him  next  day :  I  happened  to  be  then  near  him,  and  observed  such  a  visible  alteration,  as 
gave  me  a  very  ill  opinion  of  his  condition ;  after  that  he  kept  his  chamber  till  Friday : 
every  day  it  was  given  out  that  his  fits  abated ;  on  Friday,  things  had  so  melancholy  a  &ce, 
that  his  being  dangerously  ill  was  no  longer  concealed ;  there  was  now  such  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  his  pulse  was  so  sunk,  that  the  alarm  was  given  out  every  where ;  he  had 
sent  the  earl  of  Albemarle  over  to  Holland  to  put  things  in  a  readiness  for  an  early  campaign. 
He  came  back  on  the  7th  of  March  in  the  morning,  with  so  good  an  account  of  every  thing, 
that,  if  matters  of  that  kind  could  have  wrought  on  the  king,  it  must  have  revived  him ;  but 
the  coldness  with  which  he  received  it  showed  how  little  hopes  were  left :  soon  after,  he  said, 
*^  Je  tire  ven  ma  fin^  (I  draw  towards  my  end.")  The  act  of  abjuration,  and  the  money 
bin,  were  now  prepared  for  the  royal  assent ;  the  council  ordered  all  things  to  be  in  a  readi- 
ness for  the  passing  of  those  bilk  by  a  special  commission,  which  according  to  form  must  be 
signed  by  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  keeper  and  the  derks  of  the  parliament :  they 
came  to  the  king,  when  his  fit  began,  and  stayed  some  hours  before  they  were  admitted ; 
some  in  the  house  of  commons  moved  for  an  adjournment,  though  the  lords  had  sent  to  them 
not  to  adjourn  for  some  time ;  by  this  means  they  hoped  the  bill  of  abjuration  should  be  lost ; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  all  rules  to  adjourn,  when  such  a  message  was  sent  them  by  the  lords, 
so  they  waited  tiU  the  king  had  signed  the  commission  and  the  biUs,  and  thus  those  acts 
passed  in  the  last  day  of  the  king^s  life. 

The  king^s  strength  and  pulse  was  still  sinking,  as  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  so 
that  no  hope  was  left.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  I  went  to  him  on  &tturday  morn- 
ing, and  did  not  stir  from  him  till  he  died.  The  archbishop  prayed  on  Saturday  some  time 
vrith  him,  but  he  was  then  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  but  gave  him  his  hand,  as 
a  sign  that  he  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  said,  he  intended  to 
receive  the  sacrament :  his  reason  and  all  his  senses  were  entire  to  the  last  minute  :  about 
five  in  the  morning  he  desired  the  sacrament,  and  went  through  the  office  with  great  appear- 
ance of  seriousness,  but  could  not  express  himself;  when  this  was  done,  he  called  for  the  earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  gave  him  a  charge  to  take  care  of  his  papers.  He  thanked  Mr.  Auver- 
querque  for  his  long  and  faithfril  services.  He  took  leave  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  called 
for  the  earl  of  Portland,  but  before  he  came,  his  voice  quite  failed,  so  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  carried  it  to  his  heart  with  great  tenderness.  He  was  often  looking  up  to  heaven, 
in  many  short  ejaculations.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'dock  the  rattle  began,  the  commen- 
datory prayer  was  said  for  him,  and  as  it  ended  he  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  a  few  days.  When  his  body  was  opened,  it  appeared  that, 
notwithstanding  the  swelling  of  his  legs,  he  had  no  dropsy ;  his  head  and  heart  were  sound ; 
there  was  scarcely  any  blood  in  his  body ;  his  lungs  stuck  to  his  side,  and  by  the  fall  from 
his  horse,  a  part  of  them  was  torn  from  it,  which  occasioned  an  inflammation,  that  was 
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Mieved  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  probably  might  have  been  piereiiied 
for  some  time,  if  he  had  been  then  let  blood.  His  death  would  have  been  a  great  stroke  at 
any  time,  but  in  our  circumstances,  as  they  stood  at  that  time,  it  was  a  dreadful  one.  The 
earl  of  Portland  told  me,  that  when  he  was  once  encouraging  him,  from  the  good  state  his 
afiairs  were  in,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  take  more  heart ;  the  king  answered  him,  that 
he  knew  death  was  that  which  he  had  looked  at  on  all  occasions  without  any  teiror ;  some- 
times he  woidd  have  been  glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  all  his  troubles,  but  he  con- 
fessed now  he  saw  another  scene,  and  could  wish  to  live  a  little  longer.  He  died  with  a 
clear  and  full  presence  of  mind,  and  in  a  wonderful  tranquillity.  Those  who  knew  it  was 
his  rule,  all  his  life  long,  to  hide  the  impressions  that  religion  made  on  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, did  not  wonder  at  his  silence  in  his  last  minutes,  but  they  lamented  it  much ;  tiiey 
knew  what  a  handle  it  would  give  to  censure  and  obloquy. 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  prince  of  Orange.  He 
had  a  thin  and  weak  body,  was  brown  haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  delicate  constitution ;  he 
had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance  com- 
posed to  gravity  and  authority :  all  his  senses  were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always 
asthmatical,  and  the  dregs  of  the  small  pox  falling  on  his  lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough. 
His  behaviour  was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerfal,  and  but  with  a  few ;  he  spoke  little 
and  very  slowly,  and  most  commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his  character  at 
all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle ;  for  then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion :  he 
was  then  every  where,  and  looked  to  every  thing.  He  had  no  great  advantage  from  his 
education ;  De  Wit'^s  discourses  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and  he,  being  apprehensive  of  the 
observation  of  those  who  were  looking  narrowly  into  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  an  habitual  caution  that  he  could  never  shake  off,  though  in  another  scene  it 
proved  as  hurtful  as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  afiairs :  he  spoke  Dutch,  French,  English 
and  German  equally  well ;  and  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian,  so  that  he  was 
well  fitted  to  command  armies  composed  of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that  amazed 
all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him ;  he  was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things ;  his 
strength  lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment,  than  in  imagination,  or  inven- 
tion :  his  designs  were  always  great  and  good ;  but  it  was  thought  he  trusted  too  much  to 
that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough  to  the  humours  of  his  people  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions,  more  acceptable  to  them :  &is,  in  a  government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in 
it  as  ours,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was  inclined  to  believe :  his  reservedness  grew  on  him, 
so  that  it  disgusted  most  of  those  who  served  him ;  but  he  had  observed  the  errors  of  too 
much  talking,  more  than  those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contradiction,  nor  to 
have  his  actions  censured,  but  he  loved  to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com- 
plasaince :  yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius  lay  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage 
was  more  admired  than  his  conduct :  great  errors  were  often  committed  by  him,  but  his 
heroical  courage  set  things  right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him  :  he  was  too  lavish 
of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in  his  buildings,  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing  in 
rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who  brought  intelligence :  he  was  apt  to  take  ill 
impressions  of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him,  but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent 
rev^iges ;  he  gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour  almost  in  eveiy  thing,  not  excepting 
that  which  related  to  his  own  health ;  he  knew  all  foreign  affairs  well,  and  understood  the 
state  of  eveiy  court  in  Europe  very  particularly ;  he  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but 
he  did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home :  he  tried  how  he  could  govern  us  by  balancing 
the  two  parties  one  against  another,  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded  that  the  tories  were 
irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he  was  resolved  to  tiy  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  believed  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  rcli^on  veiy  firmly,  and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blas- 
phemy ;  and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet  it  was  alwa3rs  denied  to  him, 
and  kept  out  of  sight.  He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the  public  exer- 
cises of  the  worship  of  God,  only  on  week  days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them :  he  was  an 
attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in  his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  scrip- 
tures :  and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with  a 
becoming  gravity.     He  was  much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees :  he  said  to 
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me,  he  adhered  to  these,  hecause  he  did  not  see  how  the  helief  of  ProTidenoe  could  he  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition ;  his  indifference  as  to  the  forms  of  church  government^ 
and  his  being  zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy, 
gave  them  generally  very  ill  impressions  of  him ;  in  his  deportment  towards  all  about  him, 
he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served 
well,  or  those  who  served  him  ill :  he  loved  the  Dutch,  and  was  much  beloved-  among  them ; 
but  the  ill  returns  he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of  him,  and  their  per- 
verseness  towards  him,  had  too  much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure  alienated 
him  from  them,  which  he  did  not  take  care  enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects 
this  had  upon  lus  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years,  too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all 
affairs ;  till  the  treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dreadful  conjunction  of  the 
monarchies  gave  so  loud  an  alarm  to  all  Europe ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court,  and  a 
bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was  the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  life.  Few 
men  had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more  than  he  had ;  yet  few  men  had 
stronger  passions,  which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to  whom  he  usually  made 
such  recompenses,  for  any  sudden,  or  indecent,  vents  he  might  give  his  anger,  that  they  were 
glad  at  eveiy  time  that  it  broke  upon  them :  he  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross  any  of  his  deagns ;  and  he  was  so  apt 
to  think  that  his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find  that  they  had  much 
credit  with  him,  that  he  seemed  to  have  made  it  a  marim,  to  let  them  often  feel  how  little 
power  they  had,  even  in  small  matters :  his  favourites  had  a  more  entire  power,  but  he  accus- 
tomed them  only  to  inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing  in  offering  advice,  except  when 
it  was  asked ;  it  was  not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  favour  that  he  shewed,  in  the 
highest  instances,  to  two  persons  beyond  all  others,  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Albemarle ; 
they  being  in  all  respects  men,  not  only  of  difierent,  but  of  opposite  characters ;  secrecy  and 
fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be  said,  that  they  did  in  any  sort  agree.  I 
have  now  run  through  the  chief  branches  of  his  character ;  I  had  occasion  to  know  him  well, 
having  observed  him  very  carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen  years :  I  had  a  large  measure  of  his 
favour,  and  a  free  access  to  him  all  the  while,  though  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree : 
the  freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was  not  always  acceptable ;  but  he  saw  that  I  served  him 
faithfully,  so,  after  some  intervals  of  coldness,  he  always  returned  to  a  good  measure  of  con- 
fidence in  me ;  I  was,  in  many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that  was  not  my 
chief  bias  towards  him ;  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up  by  God  to  resist  the  power 
of  France,  and  the  progress  of  t3nranny  and  persecution ;  the  series  of  the  five  princes  of 
Orange,  that  was  now  ended  in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we  find  in 
any  histoiy ;  and  the  thirty  years,  from  the  year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which  he  acted  so 
great  a  part,  cany  in  them  so  many  amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distinguishing  Provi- 
dence, that  in  the  words  of  David,  he  may  be  called,  ^'  The  man  of  God's  right  hand,  whom 
he  made  strong  for  himself."  After  all  the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and 
faults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  princes  that  our  history,  or  indeed 
that  any  other,  can  afford.  He  died  in  a  critical  time  for  his  own  glory ;  since  he  had 
formed  a  great  alliance,  and  had  projected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  ascribed  to  him ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be 
said  he  was  the  soul  of  the  alliance,  that  did  both  animate  and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it 
was  natural  for  that  body  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  he  who  gave  it  life  was  withdrawn. 
Upon  his  death,  some  moved  for  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent  to  run  into 
unnecessaiy  expense,  when  we  were  entering  on  a  war,  that  must  be  maintsuned  at  a  vast 
charge ;  so  a  private  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the  honour  of  his  memoiy,  a  noble 
monument  and  an  equestrian  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must  shew  whether  these 
things  were  really  intended,  or  if  they  were  only  spoken  of  to  excuse  the  privacy  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  scarcely  decent,  so  far  was  it  from  being  magnificent. 


BOOK  vn. 

or  THK  LITE  Am  BKICH  Ot  QUKKH  AmS. 

Y  tlie  dnth  of  kii%  WilUam,  porMtaBt  to  tiw  Kt  that  had  nttled 
the  ■ncwaaioa  of  the  crown,  it  deTol*ed  aa  Anne,  iito  joongat 
daughter  of  kmg  Juuee,  by  hia  fint  maniage ;  die  waa  then 
entered  on  the  thiity-dgfath  year  of  her  age.  Upon  the  kii^s 
desth,  the  parj  council  came  in  a  body  to  wait  tm  the  new 
queen :  she  tecaved  them  with  a  w^  oonetdered  speech  *.  She 
ezprened  great  respect  to  the  nMinoiy  at  the  late  king,  in  wfaoae 
steps  idie  intended  to  go,  for  preaerring  both  diordi  and  state,  in 
oppostioa  tc  the  glowing  power  of  Fkanee,  and  Cm  m»int^iiiiig 
the  MKcenion  in  the  protatant  line :  tite  ^nmonaeed  this  aa  rite 
did  all  ber  other  qteedies,  with  great  weight  and  anthori^,  and  with  a  aoAnen  of  Trace,  and 
aweetneaa  in  the  pronimdation,  that  adided  nradi  life  to  all  she  qwke.  Ileae,  her  firat 
ezpreenoBs,  w«ie  heaid  with  gnat  and  just  ackoowledgmenta :  bc4h  hooaea  of  parliament 
met  iiut  daj,  and  made  addruMn  to  her,  foil  oi  respect  sad  duty :  Am  anaweied  both  very 
fiiTonnUy,  and  rite  received  all  that  came  to  her  in  so  giacioas  a  manner,  that  they  went 
fma  her  bigUr  «tidod  with  her  ^Nxbesa,  and  ha  cUigittg  depiMtment ;  foe  rite  bewkoKd 
with  atteatian  to  every  thing  that  waa  said  to  bet.  Two  ^j»  after,  riie  went  to  the  parEa- 
ment,  iriiich,  to  the  great  happiness  (tf  the  natuA,  and  to  the  advantage  of  her  gornnntent, 
waa  now  continned  to  rit,  notwidistanding  the  kii^s  demise,  b;  the  act,  that  waa  made  fin 
ycHS  before,  npcm  the  discoTery  of  the  aesaarination  plot  In  her  speech  rite  repeated,  bat 
mme  oc^Moody,  what  ri>e  bad  nid  to  the  coandl,  npcm  her  first  aooearion  to  the  throne. 
There  were  two  pasaages  in  this  speech  that  wen  thought  not  so  well  otmsidered :  she 
assured  them  her  heart  was  "  entirely  English  ;'  thie  was  looked  on  as  a  reflection  on  the 
late  king :  riie  aluo  added,  that  they  might  "  depend  on  her  word."  Both  these  espremom 
had  been  in  her  fother's  first  speech,  how  little  soever  they  were  afterwards  minded  by  him. 
The  city  of  London,  and  all  the  eonnties,  cities,  and  even  the  subaltern  bodiea  «rf  cities,  came 
up  with  addresaea ;  in  these  a  very  great  diversity  of  style  was  observed ;  some  mentioned 
the  late  king  in  terms  fall  of  respect  and  giatitade ;  others  named  him  very  coldly ;  some 
took  tto  notice  of  him,  nor  of  bis  death,  and  nmply  congratulated  her  coming  to  the  crown ; 
and  some  inrinnated  reflections  on  hia  memory,  ae  if  the  queen  had  been  ill  used  by  him. 
The  queen  received  all  civilly ;  to  most  she  said  nothing,  to  othoe  rite  expressed  heisrif  in 
general  words,  and  some  things  were  given  out  in  her  name,  which  rite  disowned. 

Within  a  week  after  her  coming  to  the  crown,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Harlborongh  to  Hol- 
land, to  give  the  States  full  assurances  of  her  maintaining  the  alliances  (hat  had  been  con- 
cl^d^d  by  the  late  king,  and  of  doing  every  thing  that  the  common  concerns  of  Europe 
required.  She  gave  notice  also  of  her  coming  to  the  crown  to  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe,  except  France  and  Spain.  The  eari  of  Marlborough  stayed  some  days  in  Holland, 
to  vray  good  purpoae ;  the  kingf s  death  had  struck  then  all  with  suck  a  diunp,  that  they 
neoded  the  encouragonent  of  such  a  message,  as  he  brought  them  :  when  they  had  the  first 
news  of  the  king's  death,  they  aaaemhled  together  immediately ;  they  looked  on  one  another 
as  men  amaaed ;  they  embraced  one  another,  and  promised  they  would  stick  together,  and 
adhere  to  the  interests  of  their  country ;  they  sat  up  most  of  the  night,  and  tent  out  all  the 

*  Sm  Cbuidlar'i  DcUtvi,  Home  of  Cvmnou,  iU.  197. 
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orders  that  were  necessary  upon  so  extraordinary  an  emergency.  They  were  now  much 
revived  by  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  presence,  and  by  the  temper  that  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  in  with  relation  to  the  alhancee,  and  the  war  with  France ;  and  they  entered 
into  such  confidence  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  that  he  came  back  as  well  satisfied  with 
them,  as  they  were  with  him.  The  queen  in  her  first  speech  had  asked  of  the  commons  the 
continuance  of  that  revenue,  which  supported  the  civil  list,  and  it  was  granted  to  her  for 
life,  very  unanimously,  though  many  seemed  to  apprehend  that  so  great  a  revenue  might  be 
applied  to  uses,  not  so  profitable  to  the  public,  in  a  reign  that  was  likely  to  be  frugal,  and 
probably  would  not  be  subject  to  great  accidents.  When  the  queen  came  to  pass  the  act, 
and  to  thank  the  parliament  for  it,  she  said,  she  intended  to  apply  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  it  to  the  public  occasions  of  the  present  year :  this  was  received  with  great 
applause,  and  particolar  notice  was  taken  of  it  in  all  the  addresses  that  came  up  afterwards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  queen  passed  a  bill  for  receiving  and  examining  the  public  accounts ; 
and  in  her  speech  she  expressed  a  particular  approbation  of  that  bill.  A  commission  to  the 
same  efiect  had  been  kept  up  for  six  or  seven  years,  during  the  former  reign,  but  had  been 
let  fall  for  some  years ;  since  the  commissioners  had  never  been  able  to  make  any  discovery 
whatsoever,  and  so  had  put  the  public  to  a  considerable  charge,  without  reaping  any  sort  of 
fruit  from  it.  Whether  this  flowed  from  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  the  commissioners, 
or  from  the  integrity  or  cunning  of  those  who  dealt  in  the  public  money,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  party  that  had  opposed  the  late  king  had  made  this  the  chief  subject  of  their 
complaints  all  the  nation  over,  that  the  public  was  robbed,  and  that  private  men  lived  high, 
and  yet  raised  large  estates  out  of  the  public  treasure.  This  had  a  great  effect  over  England ; 
for  idl  people  naturally  hearken  to  complaints  of  this  kind,  and  very  easily  believe  them :  it 
was  also  said,  to  excuse  the  fruitlessness  of  the  former  commissions,  that  no  discoveries  could 
bo  made  under  a  ministry  that  would  suroly  favour  their  under-workuien,  though  they  were 
known  to  be  guilty.  One  visible  cause  of  men's  raising  great  estates,  who  were  concerned 
in  the  administration,  was  this,  that  for  some  years  the  parliament  laid  the  taxes  upon  very 
remote  funds,  so  that,  besides  the  distance  of  the  term  of  payment,  for  which  interest  was 
allowed,  the  danger  the  government  itself  seemed  to  be  often  in  (upon  the  continuance  of 
which  the  continuance  and  assignment  of  these  funds  was  grounded)  made  that  some  tallies 
were  sold  at  a  great  discount,  even  of  the  one  half^  to  those  who  would  employ  their  money 
that  way,  by  which  great  advantages  were  made.  The  gain  that  was  made,  by  robbing  the 
coin,  in  which  many  goldsmiths  were  believed  to  be  deeply  concerned,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  raising  those  vast  estates,  to  which  some  had  grown,  as  suddenly  as  unaccount- 
ably. All  these  complaints  were  easily  raised,  and  long  kept  up,  on  design  to  cast  the 
heavier  load  on  the  former  ministry :  this  made  that  ministry,  who  were  sensible  of  the  mis- 
chief this  clamour  did  them,  and  of  their  own  innocence,  promote  the  bill  with  much  zeal, 
and  put  the  strongest  clauses  in  it  that  could  be  contrived  to  make  it  effectual.  The  com- 
missioners named  in  the  bill  were  the  hottest  men  in  the  house,  who  had  raised,  as  well  as 
kept  up,  the  clamour,  with  the  greatest  earnestness.  One  clause  put  in  the  act,  was  not 
very  acceptable  to  tho  commissioners ;  for  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  all  employments 
during  the  commission ;  the  act  carried  a  retrospect  quite  back  to  tlie  revolution ;  it  was 
given  out  tliat  great  discoveries  would  be  made  by  them,  and  the  art  and  industry  with 
which  this  was  spread  over  England,  had  a  great  effect  m  the  elections  to  the  succeeding 
parliament.  The  coronation  was  on  the  23rd  of  April,  on  St  Greorge's  day ;  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  usual  magnificence :  the  archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Sharp)  preached  a  good 
and  wise  sermon  on  the  occasion ;  the  queen  immediately  after  that  gave  orders  for  naming 
the  electoress  of  Brunswick,  in  the  collect  for  the  royal  fiunily,  as  the  next  heir  of  the  crown, 
and  she  formed  a  ministry. 

The  coldness  had  continued  between  the  king  and  her,  to  such  a  degree,  that  though 
there  was  a  reconciliation  after  the  queen's  death,  yet  it  went  not  much  farther,  than 
what  civility  and  decency  required :  she  was  not  made  acquainted  with  public  affurs  *. 
She  was  not  encouraged  to  recommend  any  to  posts  of  trust  and  advantage;  nor 
had  the  ministry  orders  to  inform  her  how  matters  went,  nor  to  oblige  those  about 

Sec  Duchea  of  Marlborough*!  Lettort  to  and  from  Qaoen  Aano. 
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her:  only  painB  bad  been  taken  to  please  tfae  eail  of  Maiflmroi^b,  with  wbidi  he 
folly  aaJtiaAed :  nothing  bad  contented  him  better  than  the  wimmand  he  had  the  fbtmei 
year  of  the  troops,  whidi  were  sent  to  tiie  awifitanre  of  the  States.  Hie  who^  had 
liTed  at  a  greai  diatance  with  the  queen  all  the  fcmner  reign:  the  toriea  had  made 
nnich  noiae  with  their  seal  for  her,  diiefiy  afier  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glooeateri 
thoogh  they  came  addom  to  her :  her  comt  was  then  Toy  thin,  she  lived  in  doe  ahatmo- 
tion  from  bnaiia'aa,  so  that  she  neither  gave  jealousy,  nor  encooiaged  fiction :  yet  these 
things  bad  niade  thoae  impresrions  on  her,  that  had  at  fint  ill  eflfects,  which  were  soon 
obserred  and  remedied.  The  late  king  bad  sent  a  message  to  the  ead  of  Rochester  some 
weeks  before  be  died,  letting  him  know  that  be  bad  put  an  end  to  bis  commiBaion  of  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  ^at  was  not  executed  in  form ;  so  the  oommisBion  did  still  sub- 
sist in  bis  person :  he  was  upon  that  now  dedared  lord  lieutenant  of  Iidand.  The  kid 
Godolphin  was  made  lord  treasurer ;  this  was  Toy  uneasy  to  bimadf^  for  he  resisted  the 
motion  long ;  but  the  earl  of  Mailborougfa  pressed  it  in  so  pontile  a  ^nmmu^^  that  he  aaid 
he  could  not  go  beyond  sea  to  command  our  armies,  unless  the  treasmy  was  put  in  his  bands  ; 
lor  then  be  was  sure  that  remittances  would  be  punctually  made  him.  He  was  declared 
captain-general,  and  tfae  prince  *  bad  the  title  of  generalisBimo  of  aQ  the  qoeen^s  f<nees  by 
sea  and  land.  It  was  for  some  time  given  out,  that  the  prince  intended  to  go  beyond  sea, 
to  command  the  armies  of  the  alliance,  but  this  report  soon  fell ;  and  it  was  said,  the  Dutdi 
were  not  willing  to  trust  their  armies  to  the  command  of  a  prince,  who  might  think  it  below 
him  to  be  limited  by  their  instructions^  or  to  be  bound  to  obey  thrar  orders.  The  late  king 
bad  dissolved  the  commission  for  executing  the  iiil^ee  of  the  lord  ^mi^l^  and  bad  committed 
that  great  trust  to  the  eari  of  Pembroke :  the  secrets  of  that  board  were  so  ill  kept,  and  there 
was  such  a  &ction  in  it,  that  the  king  resolved  to  put  it  in  a  single  person ;  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  not  easQy  brought  to  submit  to  it :  he  saw  it  would  diaw  a  heavy  load  on  him, 
and  he  was  sensible  that  by  bis  ignorance  of  sea  affiurs,  be  might  commit  enors ;  yet  he 
took  good  oflioers  to  bis  assistance :  be  resolved  to  command  the  fleet  in  person,  and  he  took 
great  pains  to  put  things  in  such  order  that  it  might  be  soon  ready.  A  land  army  was 
defligned  to  go  with  the  fleet,  to  the  command  of  which  the  duke  of  Ormond  bad  been 
named :  but  upon  new  measures,  the  eail  of  Pembroke  was  first  sent  to,  not  to  go  to  sea  in 
person,  and  soon  after  be  was  dismissed  firom  bis  post,  with  the  offer  of  a  great  pension, 
iHiidi  be  veiy  generoudy  refused,  though  the  state  of  bis  affiuis  and  fiunily  seemed  to  require 
it.  The  prince  was  made  lord  high  M™^^*^^  whidi  be  was  to  govern  by  n  conncfl ;  the 
legality  of  this  was  much  questioned,  for  it  was  a  new  court,  wbidi  could  not  be  authorised 
to  act,  but  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  yet  the  respect  paid  the  queen  made  that  no  puMic 
question  was  made  of  this^  so  that  objections  to  it  never  went  beyond  a  secret  murmur. 
The  eail  of  Nottingham  and  mr  Charles  Hedges  were  made  secretaries  of  state :  the  tories 
would  trust  none  but  the  eari  of  Nottingham,  and  he  would  serve  with  none  but  Hedges  f : 
the  maxim  laid  down  at  court,  was,  to  put  the  direction  of  affiurs  in  the  hands  of  the  tories. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  assured  me  this  was  done,  upon  the  promises  they  made  to  cany 
on  the  war,  and  to  maintain  the  alliances;  if  they  kept  these,  then  affiurs  would  go  on 
nnootbly  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  if  they  &iled  in  this,  the  queen  would  put  her 
business  in  other  hands,  which  at  that  time  few  could  believe.  The  marquis  of  Nonnanby 
was,  to  the  admiration  of  all  men,  made  lord  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham X.  The  earl  of  Abingdon,  viscount  Weymoutii,  lord  Dartmouth,  Seymour,  Musgrave, 
Oreenvil,  How,  La9on  J  Gower,  Harcourt,  with  several  others,  who  had,  during  the  last 
reign,  expressed  the  most  violent  and  unrelenting  aversion  to  the  whole  administration,  were 
now  brought  to  the  council  board,  and  put  in  good  posts. 

*  Prince  Gtorgt  of  Denmark,  the  queen's  hosbond.  his  colleague ;  although  he  gave  out  as  a  more  hoiioimU« 

Unlike   the  same   relation  of  her  sister,  be  was  not  reason,  that  sir  Charles  ought  to  be  restored  becanse  be  had 

acknowledged  as  king.  lost  his  pUoe  for  a  conscientious  Tote  id  the  bouse  of  com> 

t  Sir  Charles  Hedges  was  secretary  of  state  to  king  mons.~-Earlof  Dartmouth  in  Oxford  edition  of  this  work. 
William,  and  lost  his  office  a  short  time   before   this         i^  Duke  of  Nonnanby  and  Buckinghamshire.    There 

monarch's  death;  but  was  restored  under  queen  .Anne,  being  suspected  to  be  somewhere  latent  a  claioi  to  the 

owing  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham  refusing  to  be  secretary  title  of  Buckingham. — Johnson's  liyes  of  the  Poets. 
unless  bo  was  so  reinsUted.    This  was  to  prevent  Vernon         §  Spelt  Lerison,  though  still  often  pronounced  as  spell 

taking  the  office,  whom  the  earl  did  not  wish  to  hare  for  by  Burnet. 
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Before  the  king's  death,  it  ^as  generaUy  thought,  that  some  in  botli  houses,  and  many 
moie  over  the  nation,  would  refuse  the  abjuration :  they  had  opposed  it  so  vehemently,  that 
no  leas  could  be  expected  from  them.  Some  went  out  of  town  when  the  day  came,  in  which 
the  houses  resolved  to  try  all  their  members ;  but  they  soon  came  to  other  resolutions,  and 
with  them  almost  the  whole  party  came  and  took  the  oath,  and  professed  great  zeal  for  the 
queen,  and  an  entire  satisfaction  in  her  title.  Some  suspected  tlus  was  treachery,  on  design 
to  get  the  government  once  into  their  hands,  that  so  they  might  deliver  it  up,  or  at  least  that 
they  might  carry  a  parliament  so  to  their  mind,  that  the  act  might  be  repealed ;  and  they 
might  think,  that  ^en  the  bath  would  hSi  with  it.  Distinctions  were  set  about  among 
them,  which  heightened  these  suspicions ;  for  though  in  the  oath  they  declared  that  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales  had  not  any  right  whatsoever  to  the  crown ;  yet  in  a  paper  (which  I 
saw)  that  went  about  among  them,  it  was  said  that  ^^  right"  was  a  term  of  law,  which  had 
only  relation  to  **  legal  rights,"  but  not  to  a  "  divine  right,"  or  to  "  birth  right :"  so  since 
that  right  was  condemned  by  law,  they,  by  abjuring  it,  did  not  renounce  the  '^  divine  right," 
that  he  had  by  his  birth.  They  also  supposed  that  this  abjuration  could  only  bind,  during 
the  present  state  of  things,  but  not  in  case  of  another  revolution,  or  of  a  conquest :  this  was 
too  dark  a  thing  to  be  inquired  after,  or  seen  into,  in  the  state  matters  were  then  in.  Hie 
queen  continued  most  of  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  all  the  judges  except  two,  and 
most  of  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties ;  nor  did  she  make  any  change  in  the  foreign  ministry. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  earl  of  Rodbester  and  his  party  were  for  severe  methods, 
and  for  a  more  entire  change,  to  be  carried  quite  through  aJl  subaltern  employments ;  but 
that  the  lord  Godolphin  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough  were  for  moderate  proceedings ;  so  that 
though  no  whigs  were  put  into  employments,  yet  many  were  kept  in  the  posts  they  had 
been  put  into,  during  the  former  reign.  Repeated  assurances  were  sent  to  all  the  allies,  that 
the  queen  would  adhere  firmly  to  them. 

The  queen  in  her  first  speeoh  to  her  parliament,  had  renewed  the  motion,  made  by  the  late 
king,  for  the  union  of  both  kingdoms ;  many  of  those  who  seemed  now  to  have  the  greatest 
share  of  her  favour  and  confidence,  opposed  it  with  much  heat,  and  not  without  indecent 
reflections  on  the  Scotch  nation ;  yet  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  queen 
should  be  impowered  to  name  commissioners  for  treating  of  an  union ;  it  was  so  visibly  the 
interest  of  England,  and  of  the  present  government,  to  shut  that  back  door  against  the  prac- 
tices of  France,  and  the  attempts  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  that  the  opposition  made 
to  this  first  step  towards  an  union,  and  the  indecent  scorn  with  which  Seymour  and  others 
treated  the  Scots,  were  clear  indications  that  the  posts  they  were  brought  into  had  not 
changed  their  tempers ;  but  that,  instead  of  healing  matters,  they  intended  to  irritate  them 
farther  by  their  reproachful  speeches.  The  bill  went  through  both  honseSy  notwithstanding 
the  rough  treatment  it  met  with  at  first  *. 

Upon  the  earl  of  Marlborough^s  return  from  Holland,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  concert  at 
the  Hague,  the  queen  communicated  to  both  houses  her  design  to  proclaim  war  with  France ; 
they  approving  of  it,  war  was  proclaimed  on  the  fourth  day  of  May :  the  house  of  oonmions 
made  an  addr^  to  thank  the  queen  for  ordering  the  princess  Sophia  to  be  prayed  for ;  and 
as  the  right,  that  recommended  her,  was  in  her  own  blood,  she  was  designed  by  her  Christian 
name,  and  not  by  her  title  :  it  came  to  be  known  that  this  was  opposed  in  council  by  the 
marquis  of  Normanby,  but  that  it  was  promoted  by  the  lord  treasurer  (Qodolphin). 

A  report  was  spread  about  town,  and  over  the  nation,  with  such  a  seeming  assurance,  that 
many  were  inclined  to  believe  it,  that  a  scheme  had  been  found  among  the  king^s  papers  for 
setting  aside  the  queen ;  some  added,  for  imprisoning  her,  and  for  bringing  the  house  of 
Hanover  immediately  into  the  succession ;  and  that,  to  support  this,  a  great  change  was  to 
be  made  in  all  the  employments  and  offices  over  the  whote  kingdom ;  this,  many  of  thoso 
who  were  now  in  posts,  had  talked  of  in  so  public  a  manner,  that  it  appeared  they  intended 
to  possess  the  whole  nation  with  a  belief  of  it ;  hoping  thereby  to  alienate  the  people  from 
those  who  had  been  in  the  late  king^s  confidence,  and  disgrace  all  that  side,  in  order  to  the 
carrying  all  elections  of  parliament  for  men  of  their  party.     Five  lords  hod  been  ordered  by 

*  In  the  eompoM  of  restricted  notes,  it  is  not  posable  to  detail  the  proceedings  connected  with  this  most  important 
mcskure.     The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  De  Foe's  excellent  **  History  of  the  Union.** 
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the  queen  to  Tisit  the  late  king's  papers^  and  bring  her  each  of  them  as  related  to  the  alli- 
ances, or  other  affairs,  of  the  crown ;  these  were  the  dnkes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  and 
the  earls  of  Marlborough,  Jersey,  and  Albemarle :  the  whigs  Saw  the  design  which  was 
driven  at  hj  those  false  reports ;  so  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  and  seconded  by  the  lords  Wharton,  Halifax,  and  others,  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  truth  of  that  report,  and  of  all  other  stories  of  thai  kind,  that  so,  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  them,  such  as  had  been  concerned  in  those  wicked  designs  might  be  punished ; 
and  if  they  were  found  to  be  false,  that  those  who  spread  them  about  might  be  chastised. 
Upon  this  the  house  desired  that  those  lords  who  had  visited  the  late  king's  papers,  would 
let  them  know  if  they  had  met  with  any  among  them  relating  to  the  queen's  succession,  or 
to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Four  of  them  were  then  in  the  house,  only  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  was  ill  that  day,  so  the  four  who  were  present  said,  they  had  found  nothing 
that  did  in  any  sort  relate  to  that  matter,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  earl  of  Mariborough 
to  some  peers,  who  were  sent  by  the  house  to  ask  him  the  same  question.  Upon  which  a 
vote  passed,  that  these  reports  were  false  and  scandalous ;  and  an  order  was  made  for  prose- 
cuting the  spreaders  of  them.  Some  books  had  been  published,  charging  the  late  ministry 
and  &e  whole  whig  party  with  the  like  designs :  these  books  were  censured,  and  the  authors 
of  them  were  ordered  to  be  prosecuted ;  though  both  the  marquis  of  Normanby  and  the  eaii 
Nottingham  did  all  they  could  to  excuse  those  writers.  When  the  fiilsehood  of  those 
calumnies  was  apparent,  then  it  was  given  out,  with  an  unusual  confidence,  that  no  such 
reports  had  been  ever  set  about ;  though  the  contrary  was  evident,  and  the  thing  was  boldly 
asserted  in  those  books ;  so  that  a  pecvdiar  measure  of  assurance  was  necessary  to  face  down 
a  thing  which  they  had  taken  such  pains  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  credulous  vulgar, 
all  Ei^land  over.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  to  divert  this  inquiry,  moved,  that  another 
might  be  made  into  those  books,  in  which  the  murder  of  king  CHiaries  the  First  was  justi- 
fied ;  though  the  provocation  given  to  some  of  these,  was,  by  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr«  Binks 
before  the  convocation,  on  the  30th  of  January,  in  which  he  drew  a  parallel  between  king 
Charles's  sufferings  and  those  of  our  Saviour ;  and,  in  some  very  indecent  expressions,  gave 
the  preference  to  the  former.  When  the  business  of  the  session  of  parliament  was  all  done, 
the  queen  dismissed  them,  with  thanks  for  the  money  they  had  given,  recommending 
earnestly  to  them  a  good  agreement  among  themselves,  assuring  them  that  as  on  the  one 
hand  she  would  maintain  the  toleration,  so  on  the  other  hand,  her  own  principles  would 
oblige  her  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  those  who  expressed  the  truest  vmI  for  the  church 
of  England :  thus  the  session  ended,  and  the  proclamation  dissolving  the  parliament,  wi^i 
the  writs  for  a  new  one,  came  out  not  long  after. 

During  some  part  of  this  parliament,  a  convocation  sat ;  the  fiiction  raised  in  the  lower 
house  had  still  the  majority ;  several  books  were  written  to  diow  that,  by  our  constitution, 
the  power  of  adjourning  was  wholly  in  the  archbishop :  the  original  book  of  the  convocation 
that  sat  in  the  year  1661,  being  happily  found,  it  allowed  the  practice  of  that  convocation 
agreed  with  the  bishops  in  eveiy  particular ;  but  though  it  was  communicated  to  the  lower 
house,  that  had  no  effect  on  them ;  for  when  parties  are  once  formed,  and  a  resolution  is 
taken  up  on  other  considerations,  no  evidence  can  convince  those  who  have  beforehand 
resolved  to  stick  to  their  point.  But  the  prolocutor  dying,  and  the  king's  death  following, 
the  convocation  was  by  that  dissolved ;  since  in  the  act,  that  impowered  the  parliament  to 
nt  after  the  king's  death,  no  provision  was  made  to  continue  the  convocation.  The  eari  of 
Rochester  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  might  be  considered  whether  the  convocation 
was  not  a  part  of  the  parliament,  and  whether  it  was  not  continued  in  consequence  of  the 
act  that  continued  the  parliament ;  but  that  was  soon  let  fiedl,  for  the  judges  were  all  of 
opinion  that  it  was  dissolved  by  the  king's  death. 

Upon  the  queen's  accession  to  the  crown,  all  these  angry  men  that  had  nused  this  flame 
in  the  church,  as  they  treated  the  memory  of  the  late  kmg  with  much  indecent  contempt, 
so  they  seemed  very  confident,  that  for  the  future  all  preferments  should  be  distributed 
among  them  (the  queen  having  superseded  the  commission  for  ecclesiastical  prefermente)  and 
they  thought  they  were  full  of  merit,  and  were  as  full  of  hopes. 

Such  an  evil  spirit  as  is  now  spread  among  the  cleigy,  would  be  a  sad  speculation  at  any 
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time,  but  in  onr  present  drcnmstanoes,  when  we  aie  near  so  great  a  crisis^  it  is  a  dreadfiil 
thing ;  but  a  little  to  balanoe  this,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  more  promising  beginnings  and 
appearances,  which  though  they  are  of  an  elder  date,  yet  of  late  they  have  been  brought 
into  a  more  regulated  form.  In  king  James's  reign,  the  fear  of  popery  was  so  strong,  as 
well  as  just,  that  many,  in  and  about  London,  began  to  meet  often  together,  both  for  devo- 
tion, and  for  their  further  instruction :  things  of  Ihat  kind  had  been  formerly  practised,  only 
»mong  the  puritans  and  the  dissenters ;  but  these  were  of  the  church,  and  came  to  their 
ministers  to  be  assisted  with  forms  of  prayer  and  other  directions :  they  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Homeck.  Some  disliked  this,  and  were  afraid  it  might 
be  the  original  of  new  Actions  and  parties ;  but  wiser  and  better  men  thought  it  was  not  fit 
nor  decent  to  check  a  spirit  of  devotion,  at  such  a  time :  it  might  have  given  scandal,  and 
it  teemed  a  discounging  of  piety,  and  might  be  a  mean  to  drive  well-meaning  persons  over 
to  the  dissenters.  After  the  revolution,  these  societies  grew  more  numerous,  and  for  a 
greater  encouragement  to  devotion,  they  got  such  collections  to  be  made,  as  maintained 
many  clergymen  to  read  prayers  in  so  many  places,  and  at  so  many  different  hours,  that 
devout  persons  might  have  that  comfort  at  every  hour  of  the  day :  there  were  constant  sacra- 
ments every  lord's  day  in  many  churches:  there  were  both  great  numbers  and  greater 
appearances  of  devotion  at  prayers  and  sacraments  than  had  been  observed  in  the  memory 
of  man  *.  These  societies  resolved  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  swearers,  drunkards,  pro- 
faners  of  the  lord's  day,  and  of  lewd  houses ;  and  they  threw  in  the  part  of  the  fine,  given 
by  law  to  informers,  into  a  stock  of  charity ;  from  this  they  were  called  soeietiei  of  rrfarma- 
tion :  some  good  magistrates  encouraged  them,  but  others  treated  them  roughly.  As  soon 
as  queen  Mary  heard  of  this,  she  did,  by  her  letters  and  proclamations,  encourage  these  good 
designs,  which  were  afterwards  prosecuted  by  the  late  king.  Other  societies  set  themselves 
to  raise  charity  schools  for  teaching  poor  children,  for  clothing  them  and  binding  them  out 
to  trades  :  many  books  were  printed,  and  sent  over  the  nation  by  them,  to  be  freely  distri- 
buted ;  these  were  called  societies  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge :  by  this  means  some 
thousands  of  children  are  now  well  educated  and  carefully  looked  after.  In  many  places 
of  the  nation,  the  clergy  met  often  together,  to  confer  about  matters  of  religion  and  learning ; 
and  they  got  libraries  to  be  raised  for  their  common  use.  At  last  a  corporation  was  created 
by  the  late  king,  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  infidels,  for  settling  schools  in  our  plan- 
tations, for  furnishing  the  clergy  that  were  sent  thither,  and  for  sending  missionaries  among 
such  of  our  plantations  as  were  not  able  to  provide  pastors  for  themselves.  It  was  a  glorious 
conclusion  of  a  reign  that  was  begun  with  preserving  our  religion,  thus  to  create  a  corpo- 
ration for  propagating  it  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  and  among  infidels :  there  were 
very  liberal  subscriptions  made  to  it  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  set  about  it 
with  great  care  and  zeal ;  upon  the  queen  s  accession  to  the  crown,  they  had  all  posmble 
assurances  of  her  favour  and  protection,  of  which,  upon  every  application,  they  received  very 
eminent  marks. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  began  to  be  somewhat  embroiled ;  by  an  act  made  soon  after  the 
revolution,  it  was  provided,  that  all  princes  succeeding  to  the  crown  should  take  the  corona- 
tion oath  before  they  entered  upon  their  regal  dignity ;  but  no  direction  was  given  concern- 
ing those  who  should  tender  it,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  taken  :  so  this  being 
left  undetermined,  the  queen  called  together  all  the  late  king's  ministers  for  that  kingdom, 
and  in  the  presence  of  about  twelve  of  them,  she  took  the  coronation  oath ;  men  who  were 
disposed  to  censure  every  thing,  said,  that  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  in  the  presence  of 
some,  deputed  for  that  effect,  either  by  the  parliament,  or  at  least  by  the  privy  council  of 
that  kingdom.     Another  point  occasioned  a  more  important  debate. 

Upon  the  assassination  plot,  an  act  had  passed  in  Scotland  for  continuing  the  parliament, 
that  should  be  then  in  being,  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  king,  with  two  special 
clauses  in  it ;  the  first  was,  that  it  should  meet  twenty  days  after  the  death  of  the  king ; 
but  the  queen  did,  by  several  prorogations,  continue  the  parliament  almost  three  months 
after  the  king's  death  before  it  was  opened.     Some  said  the  parliament  was  by  this  dis- 

*  Seo  '*  An  Account  of  the  Societies  for  the  ReforaiAtion  of  Mannon,  ftc.,**  pnbliBhod  in  1699,  with  a  portrait 
of  King  William. 
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solved,  since  it  did  not  meet  upon  the  day  limited  hy  the  act  to  continue  it ;  but  there  was 
another  proyiso  in  the  act,  that  saved  to  the  cro¥^  the  full  prerogative  of  adjourning,  or  di  > 
solving,  it  within  that  time ;  yet  in  opposition  to  that,  it  was  acknowledged,  that  as  to 
all  subsequent  days  of  meeting,  the  prerogative  was  entire,  but  the  day  that  was  limited, 
that  is  the  twenty-first  after  the  king^s  death,  seemed  to  be  fixed  for  the  first  opening  the 
session. 

Tlie  second  clause  was,  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  parliament,  during  their  atting, 
that  it  should  not  extend  to  the  repealing  laws ;  they  were  empowered  only  to  maintain  the 
protestant  religion,  and  the  public  peace  of  the  country ;  it  was  therefore  said,  that  the 
queen  was  peaceably  obeyed,  and  the  country  now  in  full  quiet,  so  there  was  no  need  of 
assembling  the  parliament :  the  end  of  the  law  being  compassed,  it  was  said,  the  law  fell  of 
itself,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  new  parliament ;  for  the  old  one,  if  assembled, 
could  have  no  authority  but  to  see  to  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  country, 
their  power  being  limited  to  those  two  heads  by  the  act  that  authorized  their  sitting.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  act  which  gave  them  authority  to  sit  as  a  parliament 
for  six  months,  gave  them  the  full  authority  of  a  parliament :  the  directing  them  to  take  care 
of  some  more  important  matters,  did  not  hinder  their  meddling  with  other  matters,  since  no 
parliament  can  limit  a  subsequent  one :  it  was  also  said,  that,  since  the  queen  was  now 
engaged  in  a  war,  the  public  peace  could  not  be  secured  without  such  a  force  and  such  taxes 
to  maintain  it  as  the  present  state  of  affairs  required.  The  duke  of  Queensbury,  and  his 
party,  were  for  continuing  the  parliament ;  but  duke  Hamilton,  and  the  others,  who  had 
opposed  that  duke  in  the  last  parliament,  complained  highly  of  this  way  of  proceeding :  they 
said,  they  could  not  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  legal  parliament,  they  could  not  submit  to  it» 
but  must  protest  against  it ;  this  was  ominous ;  a  reign  was  to  be  begun  with  a  parlia- 
ment liable  to  a  dispute ;  and  from  such  a  breach  it  was  easy  to  foresee  a  train  of  mischief 
likely  to  follow.  These  lords  came  up,  and  represented  to  the  queen  and  those  in  fiivour 
with  her,  their  exceptions  to  all  that  was  intended  to  be  done ;  every  thing  they  said  was 
heard  very  calmly :  but  the  queen  was  a  stranger  to  their  laws,  and  could  not  take  it  upon 
her  to  judge  of  them,  so  she  was  determined  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council  of  that  king- 
dom. The  lords  that  came  up  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Queensbury  continued  to  press  for  a 
new  pariiament,  in  which  they  promised  to  give  the  queen  all  that  she  could  ask  of  them, 
and  to  consent  to  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  that  was  past  in  the  former  reign.  But  it  was 
thought  that  the  nation  was  then  in  too  great  a  heat  to  venture  on  that,  and  that  some  more 
time  was  necessary  to  prepare  matters,  as  well  as  men's  minds,  before  a  new  parliament  should 
be  summoned.  Both  parties  went  down,  and  both  being  very  sensible  that  the  presbyte- 
rian  interest  would,  with  its  weight,  turn  that  scale  into  which  it  should  &I1,  great  pains  were 
taken  by  both  sides  to  gain  that  party.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  made  to  apprehend 
what  a  madness  it  would  be  for  them  to  provoke  the  queen  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
who  might  be  enough  disposed  to  entertain  prejudices  against  them  ;  these  would  be  much 
heightened,  if  in  a  point,  in  which  conscience  could  not  be  pretended,  they  should  engage 
in  a  faction  against  her,  especially  when  they  could  not  say  that  any  cause  of  jealousy  was 
given ;  on  the  contrary,  the  queen  had,  in  all  her  public  letters,  promised  to  maintain  pr»- 
byterian  government ;  and  though  that  gave  great  offence  in  the  late  king^s  time,  when  those 
public  letters  were  printed,  yet  now  this  passed  without  censure.  The  other  party  was  as 
busy  to  inflame  them ;  they  told  them  the  queen  was  certainly  in  her  heart  against  them  : 
all  those  who  were  now  in  her  confidence,  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  in  par- 
ticular, were  enemies  to  presbyterian  government :  good  words  were  now  given  them  to 
separate  them  from  a  national  interest,  knowing  well  that  if  they  went  off  from  that,  and  so 
lost  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  they  lost  that  in  which  their  chief  strength  lay :  the  party  that 
now  governed,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  carried  the  present  point  by  their  help,  and 
rendered  them  odious  by  their  concurring  in  it,  would  strengthen  themselves  at  court 
by  entering  into  the  episcopal  interest,  and  trpng  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland  ; 
which  would  be  soon  brought  about,  if  the  presbyterians  should  once  lose  their  popularity  : 
these  were  the  methods  and  reasonings  that  were  used  on  both  hands. 

The  parliament  was  brought  together  on  the  9th  of  June ;  at  the  opening  the  session  dnko 
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Hamilton  read  a  paper,  importing,  that  this  was  not  a  legal  parUameni,  since  the  only  ends 
for  which  they  were  impowered  to  meet,  were  already  obtained ;  the  queen  was  obeyed, 
religion  was  secured,  and  the  peace  of  the  country  was  settled ;  so  there  seemed  to  be  no 
occasion  for  their  continuance.  Upon  which  he  and  serenty-four  more  withdrew ;  but  one 
hundred  and  twelve  members  continued  to  sit,  and  voted  themselves  to  be  a  free  and  legal 
parliament,  and  declared,  that  pursuant  to  their  ancient  laws,  it  was  high  treason  to  impugn 
thdr  authority.  They  ratified  all  acts  made  in  favour  of  presbyterian  government,  in  which 
they  proceeded  with  such  violence,  that  sir  Alexander  Bruce  moving,  that  all  those  acts 
might  be  read,  for  he  believed  some  of  them  might  be  found  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  he 
was  for  that  expelled  the  house.  They  by  one  act  recognized  the  queen's  title ;  by  another, 
they  impowered  her  to  name  commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms :  and 
by  a  third,  they  gave  a  tax  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  force  that  was  then  in  Scotland  for  two 
years  longer ;  and  so  the  parliament  was  brought  to  a  quiet  conclusion. 

Ireland  was  put  imder  lords  justices,  named  by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  the  trustees 
continued  still  in  their  former  authority. 

While  our  affairs  were  in  this  posture  at  home,  the  first  step  that  was  made  beyond  sea, 
was  by  the  house  of  Hanover ;  it  had  been  concerted  with  the  late  king  before  his  sickness, 
and  was  set  on  foot  the  week  he  died.  The  design  was  well  laid,  and  the  execution  was 
managed  with  great  secrecy :  the  old  duke  of  Zell,  and  his  nephew  the  elector  of  Brunswick, 
went  in  person  with  an  army  that  was  rather  inferior  in  sljength  to  that  of  the  dukes  of 
Wolfenbuttel ;  they  entered  Uieir  country,  while  their  troops  were  dispersed  in  their  quar- 
ters ;  they  surprised  some  regiments  of  horso,  and  came  and  invested  both  Wolfenbuttel 
and  Brunswick  at  once,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  them ;  having  them  at  this 
disadvantage,  they  required  them  to  concur  in  the  common  councilB  of  the  empire,  to  furnish 
their  quota  for  its  defence,  and  to  keep  up  no  more  troops  than  were  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  their  neighbours ;  for  it  was  well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  men  were 
subsuted  with  French  pay,  and  that  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  declare  for  France,  as 
6oon  as  it  should  be  required.  Duke  Rodolph,  the  elder  brother,  was  a  learned  and  pious 
prince ;  but  as  he  was  never  married,  so  he  had  turned  over  the  government  to  the  care  of 
his  brother  duke  Anthony,  who  was  a  prince  of  a  temper  veiy  much  different  from  his 
brother's :  he  could  not  bear  the  advancement  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  so  in  opposition  to 
them,  he  went  into  the  interests  of  France ;  but  being  thus  surprised,  he  went  away  in  dis- 
content, and  his  brother  broke  through  all  those  measures  in  which  he  had  involved  himself; 
in  conjunction  with  duke  Anthony,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Ootha  had  entered  into  the  same 
engagements  with  France ;  but  was  now  forced  to  fall  into  the  common  interests  of  the 
empire. 

Thus  all  the  north  of  Germany  was  united,  and  ready  to  declare  against  France ;  only  the 
war  in  Poland  was  so  near  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  continue  armed,  and  see  the  issue 
of  that  war :  the  king  of  Sweden  was  engaged  in  it,  with  such  a  determined  opposition  to 
king  Augustus,  that  ^ere  was  no  hope  of  treating  a  peace,  though  it  was  endeavoured  both 
by  England  and  the  States :  the  king  of  Sweden  seemed  to  luive  accustomed  himself  to 
fatigue  and  danger,  so  that  he  grew  to  love  both ;  and  though  the  Muscovites  had  fallen 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  where  they  had  gained  some  advantages,  yet  even  that  could 
not  divert  him  from  carrying  on  the  war  in  Poland.  A  diet  was  summoned  there,  but  it 
broke  up  in  confusion,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  only  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  veiy  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  this  war,  whidi  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prussia ;  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  threatened  to  invade  Saxony  with  the  troops  that  he  had  in  Pomerania,  which  could 
not  be  done,  but  through  his  territories.  The  king  of  Sweden  delayed  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Poland ;  and  marched  on  to  Warsaw ;  so  the  king  of  Poland  retired  to  Cra- 
cow, and  summoned  those  palatines  who  adhered  to  him,  to  come  about  him :  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  came  to  Warsaw,  he  sent  to  the  cardinal  to  summon  a  diet  for  choosing  a  new 
king ;  this  went  further  than  the  resentments  of  the  Poles  yet  carried  them :  but  the  rest  of 
this  matter  will  appear  hereafter. 

All  Germany  was  now  united,  only  the  two  brothers  of  Bavaria.    The  court  of  Yionna 
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set  on  foot  aoTeral  negotiations  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  bat  all  to  no  purpose :  for  that 
elector  seemed  only  to  hearken  to  their  propositions^  that  he  might  make  the  better  terms 
with  France :  the  elector  of  Cologne  put  liege,  and  all  the  places  that  he  had  on  the  Rhine, 
except  Bonn,  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  it  was  said,  that  he  kept  Bonn,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  make  his  peace  with  the  emperor,  by  putting  that  into  his  possession ;  but  he  was 
prevailed  on  afterwards  to  deliver  that  likewise  to  the  French.  In  this  the  elector  acted 
against  the  advice  of  all  his  council ;  and  as  the  dean  of  Liege  was  making  some  opporition 
to  him,  he  was  seized  on,  and  carried  away  prisoner  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  the  elector,  to 
excuse  his  letting  the  French  into  his  country,  pretended,  he  only  desired  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  troops  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  to  secure  his  dominions ;  for  as  France  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  slightest  pretences,  so  she  taught  her  allies  to  make  excuses  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  princes. 

The  first  step  of  this  war  was  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  elector  Palatine,  in  the  siege 
of  Keiserwert,  which,  whilst  in  the  enemy^s  hands,  exposed  both  the  circle  of  Westphalia, 
and  the  States'  dominions ;  for  their  places  on  the  Waal,  being  in  no  good  condition,  were 
laid  open  to  the  excursions  of  that  garrison.  Negotiations  were  still  carried  on  in  several 
courts :  Methuen  was  sent  to  try  the  court  of  Portugal ;  he  came  quickly  back  with  fuU 
assurances  of  a  neutrality,  and  a  freedom  of  trade  in  their  ports ;  insinuations  were  given  of 
a  disposition  to  go  further,  upon  a  better  prospect  and  better  terms ;  so  he  was  presently  sent 
back  to  drive  that  matter  as  far  as  it  would  go.  The  pope  pretended  he  would  keep  the 
neutrality  of  a  common  father,  but  his  partiality  to  the  French  appeared  on  many  occasions  ; 
yet  the  court  of  Vienna  had  that  veneration  for  the  see,  that  they  contented  themselves 
with  expostulating,  without  carrying  their  resentments  further.  The  Venetians  and  the 
great  duke  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  pope,  though  the  former  did  not  escape  so 
well,  for  their  country  suffered  on  both  hands. 

The  Prince  of  Baden  drew  together  the  troops  of  the  empire ;  he  began  with  blocking  up 
Landau,  and  that  was  soon  turned  to  a  siege ;  Catinat  was  sent  to  command  the  French 
army  in  Alsace,  but  it  was  so  weak,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  head  with  it.  In  the  end 
of  April,  the  Dutch  formed  three  armies ;  one  under  the  prince  of  Nassau,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Keiserwert ;  another  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Athlone,  and  lay  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleve,  to  cover  the  siege ;  a  third,  commanded  by  Oohom,  broke  into  Flanders,  and  put 
a  great  part  of  that  coimtry  under  contribution.  Mareschal  Boufflers  drew  his  army  together, 
and  having  laid  up  great  magazines  in  Ruremonde  and  Venlo,  he  passed  the  Maes  with  his 
whole  army.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  down  post  from  Paris  to  command  it ;  the  States 
apprehended  that  so  great  a  prince  would,  at  his  first  appearance,  undertake  somewhat 
worthy  of  him,  and  thought  the  design  might  be  upon  Maestricht ;  so  they  put  twelve 
thousand  men  in  garrison  there ;  the  auxiliary  troops  from  Oermany  did  not  come  so  soon 
as  was  expected,  and  cross  winds  stopped  a  great  part  of  our  army ;  so  that  the  earl  of  Ath- 
lone was  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  action  with  Mareschal  Boufflers ;  but  he  lay  about 
Cleve,  watching  his  motions.  The  siege  of  Keiserwert  went  on  slowly ;  the  Rhine  swelling 
very  high,  so  fiUed  their  trenches,  that  they  could  not  work  in  them.  Mareschal  Tallard 
was  sent  to  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  cannonade  the  besiegers,  and  to  send  fresh 
men  into  the  town :  the  king  of  Prussia  came  to  Wezel,  from  whence  he  furnished  the 
besiegers  with  all  that  was  necessary.  There  was  one  vigorous  attack  made,  in  which  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides :  in  conclusion,  after  a  brave  defence,  the  counterscarp  was  carried, 
and  then  the  town  capitulated,  and  was  rased  according  to  agreement.  When  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  saw  that  the  siege  could  not  be  raised,  he  tried  to  get  between  the  earl  of  Ath- 
lone and  Nimeguen :  the  design  was  well  laid,  and  wanted  little  of  being  punctually  exe- 
cuted ;  it  must  have  had  fatal  effects  had  it  succeeded ;  for  the  French  would  either  have  got 
into  Nimeguen,  or  have  forced  the  earl  of  Athlone  to  fight  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But  the 
earl  of  Athlone  so  carefully  watched  their  motions,  that  he  got  before  them,  under  the 
cannon  of  Nimeguen ;  yet  by  this  means  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Cleve.  The  French  dis- 
charged their  fury  upon  that  town,  and  on  the  park,  and  all  the  delicious  walks  of  that 
charming  place,  little  to  the  honour  of  the  prince  who  commanded  the  army ;  for  upon  such 
occaaons,  princes  are  apt  to  be  civil  to  one  another,  and  not  to  make  havoc  of  sudi  embel- 
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liskmentfl  as  can  be  of  no  ose  to  them.  The  eail  of  Athlone's  conduct  on  this  occadon  laaaed 
his  credit  as  much  as  it  sunk  Boufflers',  who,  though  he  had  the  superior  army,  animated 
by  the  presence  of  so  great  a  prince,  yet  was  able  to  do  nothing,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
every  thing  that  he  designed ;  and  his  parties,  that  at  any  time  were  engaged  with  those  of 
the  earl  of  Athlone,  were  beaten  almost  in  every  action*. 

Soon  after  this  the  earl  of  Marlborough  came  over  and  took  the  command  of  the  army. 
The  earl  of  Athlone  was  set  on  by  the  other  Dutch  generals  to  insist  on  his  quality  of  vdt 
marshal,  and  to  demand  the  command  by  turns :  he  was  now  in  high  reputation  by  his  late 
conduct,  but  the  States  obliged  him  to  yield  this  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  indeed 
used  him  so  well  that  the  command  seemed  to  be  equal  between  them.  The  earl  of  Athlone 
was  always  inclined  to  cautious  and  sure,  but  feeble,  counsels ;  but  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
when  the  army  was  brought  together,  finding  his  force  superior  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
passed  the  Maes  at  the  Grave,  and  marched  up  to  the  French.  They  retired  as  ho 
advanced :  thb  made  him  for  venturing  on  a  decisive  action ;  but  the  Dutch  apprehended 
the  putting  things  to  such  a  hazard,  and  would  not  consent  to  it.  The  pensioner,  and  those 
who  ordered  matters  at  the  Hague,  proceeded  the  more  timorously,  because,  upon  the  king'^s 
death,  those  who  had  always  opposed  him  were  beginning  to  form  parties,  in  several  of  their 
towns,  and  were  designing  a  change  of  government :  so  that  a  public  misfortune  in  their 
conduct,  would  have  given  great  advantages  to  those  who  were  watching  for  them.  The 
pensioner  was  particularly  aimed  at :  this  made  him  more  unwilling  to  run  any  risk.  Good 
judges  thought  that  if  the  earl  of  Marlborough*s  advices  had  been  followed,  matters  might  have 
been  brought  to  a  happy  decision ;  but  as  he  conducted  the  army  prudently,  so  he  was 
careful  not  to  take  too  much  upon  him.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  finding  himself  obliged  to 
retreat  as  the  confederate  army  aidvanced,  thought  this  was  not  suitable  to  his  dignity ;  so  he 
left  the  army,  and  ended  his  first  campaign  very  ingloriously :  and  it  seems  the  king  was 
not  satisfied  with  mareschal  Boufflers,  for  he  never  commanded  their  armies  since  that  timef  • 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  went  on,  taking  several  places,  which  made  little  or  no  resistance ; 
and  seeing  that  mareschal  Boufflers  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  an 
engagement  with  him,  he  resolved  to  fall  into  the  Spanish  Guelder :  he  began  with  Yenlo. 
There  was  a  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  commanded  it,  which  was  taken  by  the 
lord  Cutts  in  so  gallant  a  manner,  that  it  deserved  to  be  much  commended  by  every  body 
but  himself:  but  he  lost  the  honour  that  was  due  to  many  brave  actions  of  his,  by  talking 
too  much  of  them.  The  young  earl  of  Huntington  showed  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other 
occasions,  an  extraordinary  heat  of  courage.  He  called  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  got  over  the 
pallisades,  to  help  him  over,  and  promised  them  all  the  money  he  had  about  him,  which  he 
performed  very  generously,  and  led  them  on  with  much  bravery  and  success.  Upon  the 
fort  being  taken,  the  town  capitulated.  Ruremonde  and  Stevenzwert  were  taken  in  a  few 
days  after ;  for  mareschal  Boufflers  did  not  come  to  their  relief.  Upon  these  successes,  that 
came  quicker  than  was  expected,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  advanced  to  Liege,  which  was  a 
place  of  more  importance,  in  which  he  might  put  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  winter  quarters. 
The  town  quickly  capitulated,  the  citadel  was  carried  by  storm,  and  another  fort  in  the  town 
likewise  surrendered.  Here  was  a  very  prosperous  campaign :  many  places  were  taken  with 
little  resistance,  and  an  inconsiderable  loss,  either  of  time  or  of  men.     The  earl  of  Marl- 

*  Looia  Fnocis,  due  de  Boufflers,  is  so  freqaentlj  10,000  soldiers."     Ho  defended  lille  for  four  months 

mentioned  in  this  work,  that   some  notice  of  the  dates  against  prince  Eugene,  and  the  latter  told  him,  **  I  am 

of  his  life  is  required.     He  was  horn   in    1644,  and  vain  of  taking  the  town,  but  I  would  rather  have  the 

was  a  soldier  from  boyhood.     Before  he  was  twenty-five,  glory  of  defending  it  u  you  have."    For  this  service  it 

he  was  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  under  Crequi  and  To-  was  that  Boufflers  was  raised  to   the  peerage ;  and  on 

renne.     His  exploits  as  commander-in-chief  were  worthy  entering  the  parliament,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  he 

of  a  great  general,    and  drew  forth   appropriate  com.  turned  and  said  to  them,  **  It  is  to  you  I  am  indebted 

plimcnts  from  his  opponents.     It  has  been  stated  in  a  for  all  these  favours ;  I  have  nothing  to  glory  in  but  the 

previous  part  of  this  work,  that  when  king  William  took  honour  of  having  commanded  so  many  heroes.**    He  died 

Naraur,  ho  detained  Boufflers  in  retaliation  for  the  French  in  171 1. — Moreri's  Hist.  Dictionary, 

having  detained  the  garrison  of  Dixmude.     **  Then,**  said  f  Ho  did  subsequently,  as  is  noticed  in  ih*  previous 

Boufflers,  **  my  garrison,  not  myself,  should  be  detained.**  note,  and,  with  M.  Viliars  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  in 

**  Sir,**  it  was  answered,  **  you  are  of  more  value  than  1709. 
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bofOHglfB  oondoci  and  oeportmoit  gained  bmi  the  henfs  of  the  anoj.  Tlie  Stoles  wen 
liiglily  ntisfied  with  ererj  thii^  he  did,  and  the  eail  of  Atblone  did  Inm  the  jmtioe  to  own 
lliat  he  had  differed  in  opinion  from  him  in  ereij  thing  that  was  done,  and  that  therefoie  the 
honoor  of  their  saooeaa  was  whoDy  owing  to  him*. 

The  campaign  was  kept  open  iSk  NoTembei^  and  at  the  end  of  it,  an  accident  happened, 
that  had  almost  lost  the  adTantages  and  honoor  got  in  it.  The  eail  of  Harlboroagh  thought 
the  easiest  and  quickest,  as  wdl  as  the  safest  way  of  letnming  to  the  Hagne,  was  hy  some 
of  those  great  hoats  that  pass  on  the  Maes.  Hiere  was  one  eompany  in  the  hoat  in  whidi 
he  went,  and  two  companies  went  in  another,  that  was  to  he  before  1dm.  There  were  also 
some  troops  ordered  to  ride  along  the  banks  for  their  guard.  The  great  boat  that  went 
before  sailed  away  too  quick,  and  the  horse  mistook  their  way  in  the  night.  The  French 
had  yet  the  town  of  Gnelder  in  their  hands,  which  was  indeed  all  they  had  of  the  Spanish 
Guelder.  A  party  from  thenoe  was  Ij^ing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  waiting  for  an  adven- 
ture, and  they  seized  this  boat,  the  whole  company  being  fast  asleep.  So  they  had  now 
both  the  eari  of  Mariborongfa  and  Opdam,  one  of  the  Dutch  generals,  and  Oneldennalsen, 
one  of  the  Stated  deputies,  in  thdr  hands.  They  did  not  know  the  eari  of  M ariboroug^  but 
Uiey  knew  the  other  two.  They  both  had  passes,  according  to  a  civility  usually  practised 
amongthe  genenUs  of  both  sides.  The  eari  of  Mariborough's  brother  had  a  pass,  but  his  ill 
health  made  him  leave  the  campaign,  so  his  pass  iras  left  with  his  broiher's  secretary,  and 
that  was  now  made  use  of  for  himself  It  is  true  the  date  of  the  pass  was  out,  but  they 
being  in  haste,  and  in  the  night,  that  vras  not  considered.  The  boat  wna  rifled,  and  they 
took  presents  from  those  vriio  they  believed  were  protected  by  their  passes.  So,  after  a  stop 
of  some  hours,  they  were  let  go,  and  happily  escaped  the  danger.  The  news  of  thm  being 
taken  got  before  them  to  the  Hague ;  upon  vriiidi  the  States  immediatdy  met  under  no 
small  consternation.  They  sent  ordeis  to  all  their  forces  to  march  immediately  to  Crudder, 
and  to  threaten  the  garrison  with  all  extremities,  unless  tiiey  should  ddiver  iiie  -pnaoiaen ; 
and  never  to  leave  ti^e  place  till  they  had  either  taken  it,  or  had  the  genends  delivered  to 
them.  But  before  these  orders  could  be  dispatched,  the  eari  of  MarilN»ougfa  came  to  the 
Hague,  vriiere  he  iras  recdved  with  inexpressible  joy,  not  only  by  the  States,  but  by  all  the 
inhabitants :  for  he  was  beloved  there  to  a  high  degree.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England 
the  queen  made  him  duke  of  Mariborough ;  and  both  houses  of  pariiament  sent  some  of  their 
number  to  him,  with  their  thanks  for  the  great  services  he  had  done  this  campaign. 

The  campaign  likewise  ended  happily  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Landau  was  taken  after  a 
long  siege :  the  king  of  the  Romans  came  in  time  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  it :  but  with 
so  great  a  train,  and  so  splendid  an  equipage,  that  the  exponce  of  it  put  aU  the  emperor's 
affiiirs  in  great  disorder;  the  most  necessary  things  bang  neglected,  while  a  needless  piece  of 
pomp  devoured  so  great  a  part  of  their  tr^umre.  The  nege  was  stopped  some  weeks  for 
want  of  ammunition,  but  in  conclusion  the  place  was  taken. 

The  necessities  of  the  king  of  France's  affiiirs  forced  him  at  this  time  to  grant  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  all  his  demands.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  they  were.  But  the  court  of  France 
did  not  agree  to  what  he  asked,  till  Landau  was  given  for  lost ;  and  then  seeing  that  the 
prince  of  Baden  might  have  overrun  all  the  Hondrnck,  and  carried  his  vrinter  quarters  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  France :  it  was  necessary  to  gain  this  elector  on  any  terms.  If  this 
agreement  had  been  sooner  made,  probably  the  siege,  how  £ir  soever  it  was  advanced,  must 
have  been  raised.  The  elector  made  his  declaration  when  he  possessed  himself  of  Ulm, 
which  was  a  rich  free  town  of  the  empire.  It  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  that,  how  successful 
soever  it  proved  to  the  elector,  was  fatal  to  him  who  conducted  it ;  for  he  was  killed  by  an 
accident  after  he  was  possessed  of  the  town.  This  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  neighbouring 
circles  and  princes,  who  called  away  their  troops  from  the  prince  of  Baden  to  their  own 
defence ;  by  this  means  his  army  was  much  diminished :  but,  with  the  troops  that  were  left 
him,  he  studied  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Strasburg  and  Ulm.  The  emperor 
with  the  diet  proceeded  according  to  their  forms  against  the  elector;  but  he  was  now 

*  For  tbo  fullest  poiticulan  of  these  eventi^  ftDd  all  others  in  the  life  of  this  great  conmundcr,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Cozc*b  ^  Memoirs,  6tc.  of  the  duke  of  liarlborough.*' 
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engaged,  and  continued  finn  to  the  interests  of  France.  Mareschal  ViUars*,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Alsace,  had  orders  to  hreak  through  the  Bhick  Forest,  and  join 
the  Bavarianfl.  His  armj  was  mudi  superior  to  the  prince  of  Baden,  but  the  latter 
had  so  posted  himself  that,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  Yillars  was  forced  to  return  to 
Strasburg. 

In  Italy  the  duke  of  Ye&dome  began  with  the  relief  of  Mantua,  which  was  reduced  to 
great  extremities  by  the  long  blockade  prince  Eugene  had  kept  about  it.  He  had  so  fortified 
the  OgHo,  that  the  duke  of  Yendomet,  apprehending  the  difficulty  of  forcing  his  posts, 
marched  through  the  Yenetian  territories  (notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  republic 
against  it),  and  came  to  Qoito,  with  a  great  couYoy  for  Mantua.  Prince  Eugene  drew  his 
army  all  along  the  Mantuan  Fossa,  down  to  Borgofortes :  he  was  forced  to  abandon  a  great 
many  places ;  but  apprehending  that  Bresello  might  be  besieged,  and  considering  the  import- 
ance of  that  place,  he  put  a  strong  garrison  in  it.  He  complained  much  that  the  court  of 
Yienna  seemed  to  forget  him,  and  did  not  send  him  the  roinforcements  they  had  promised. 
It  was  thought  that  his  enemies  at  that  court,  under  colour  of  supporting  the  king  of  tlie 
Romuis  in  his  first  campaign,  were  willing  to  neglect  every  thing  that  related  to  him ;  by 
this  means  the  best  army  the  emperor  ever  had  was  left  to  moulder  away  to  nothing. 

King  Philip  took  a  very  extraordinary  resolution  of  going  over  to  Italy,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Lombardy: 
he  was  received  at  Naples  with  outward  splendour,  but  he  made  little  progress  in 
quieting  the  minds  of  that  unruly  kingdom.  He  did  not  obtain  the  investiture  of  it 
firom  the  pope,  though  he  sent  him  a  cardinal  legate  with  a  high  compliment.  The 
Germans  thought  this  was  too  much^  while  the  French  thought  it  was  not  enough ; 
yet  upon  it  the  emperor  s  ambassador  left  Rome.  King  Philip  was  conducted  from 
Naples  to  Final  by  the  French  fleet  that  had  carried  him  from  Barcelona  to  Naples. 
As  he  was  going  to  command  the  duke  of  Yendome's  army,  ho  was  met  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  of  whom  there  was  some  jealousy,  that,  having  married  his  two  daughters  so  greatly, 
he  began  now  to  discern  his  own  distinct  interest,  which  called  upon  him  to  hinder  the 
French  from  being  masters  of  the  Milanese.  King  Philip  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Yendome 
not  to  fight  prince  Eugene  till  he  could  join  him.  He  seemed  jealous  lest  that  prince  should 
be  driven  out  of  Italy  before  he  could  come  to  share  in  the  honour  of  it ;  yet,  when  he  came, 
he  could  do  nothing,  though  prince  Eugene  was  miserably  abandoned  by  tiie  court  of  Yienna. 
Count  Mansfield,  president  of  the  council  of  war,  was  much  suspected  as  corrupted  by 
France.  The  supplies  promised  were  not  sent  into  Italy.  The  apprehensions  they  wer» 
under  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  declaring,  some  time  before  he  did  it,  gave  a  colour  to  those 
who  were  jealous  of  prince  Eagene^s  glory,  to  detain  the  recruits  and  troops  that  had  been 
promised  him  for  the  emperor^  own  defence.  But  the  ugh  he  was  thus  forsaken,  yet  he 
managed  the  force  he  had  about  him  with  great  skill  and  conduct.  When  he  saw  Luzara 
was  in  danger,  he  marched  up  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and,  as  that  king  very  oddly  expressed 
it,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  he  had  the  boldness  (qudace)  to  attack  him ;  but,  which 
was  worse,  he  had  the  boldness  likewise  to  beat  him ;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  shut  in  by 
rivers,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  ground,  very  probably  he  would  have  carried  the  advan^ 
tage  he  had  in  that  engagement  much  further.  The  ill  state  of  his  afiairs  forced  him  upon 
that  desperate  action  in  which  he  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  It  put  the  French  to  such 
a  stand,  that  all  they  could  do  after  this  was  only  to  take  Luzara,  and  some  other  incon- 
siderable places ;  but  prince  Eugene  still  kept  Iiis  posts.  King  Philip  left  the  army  and 
returned,  after  an  inglorious  campaign,  into  Spain,  where  the  grandees  were  much  disgusted 
to  see  themselves  so  much  despised,  and  their  a£&irs  wholly  conducted  by  French  councils. 
Hie  French  tried,  by  all  possible  methods,  to  engage  the  Turks  in  a  new  war  with  the 
emperor :  and  it  was  believed  that  the  grand  vizier  was  entirely  gained,  though  the  mufti, 

*  Louis  Hector,  dnc  de  Yillan,  was  born  in  1653,  and  f  Of  Lewis  Jotepli,  due  de  Yendome,  there  is  a  good 

died  in  1734.    Ho  wrote  his  own   '*  Memoirs,*'   which  memoir  in  the  Dicdonnaire  Historique.     He  was  bora  in 

haro  been  pnblished  with  a  continuation,  and  giTO  much  1654,  and  died  in  1712. 
•nformaUon  concerning  thia  continental  war; 
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and  all  who  had  any  ciedit  in  that  oonrt,  were  against  it.  The  grand  vizier  was  strangled, 
and  80  this  defiign  was  preyented. 

The  court  of  France  was  in  a  management  with  the  cardinal  primate  of  Poknd  to  keep 
that  kingdom  still  embroiled.  The  king  of  Sweden  marched  on  to  Cracow,  which  was 
much  censured  as  a  desperate  attempt,  since  a  defeat  there  must  have  destroyed  him  and  his 
army  entirely,  being  so  &r  from  home.  He  attacked  the  king  of  Poland,  and  gave  him 
such  an  overthrow,  that,  though  the  army  got  off,  he  carried  both  their  camp  and  artillery,  I 

He  possessed  himself  of  Cracow,  where  he  stayed  some  months,  till  he  had  raised  all  the 
money  they  could  produce ;  and  though  the  Muscovites  with  the  Lithuanians  destroyed 
Livonia,  and  broke  into  Sweden,  yet  that  could  not  call  him  back.  The  duke  of  Holstein, 
who  had  married  his  eldest  sister,  was  thought  to  be  gained  by  the  French  to  push  on  this 
young  king  to  prosecute  the  war  with  such  an  unrelenting  fuiry,  in  which  he  might  have  a 
design  for  himself,  since  the  king  of  Sweden's  venturing  his  own  person  so  freely  might  make 
way  for  his  duchess  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  That  duke  was  killed  in  the  battie  of  Cracow. 
There  was  some  hopes  of  peace  this  winter,  but  the  two  princes  were  so  exasperated  against 
one  another,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  compose  that  animosity.  This  was  very  unaccept- 
able to  the  allies ;  for  both  kings  were  well  inclined  to  support  the  confederacy,  and  to 
engage  in  the  war  against  France,  if  their  own  quarrels  could  have  been  made  up.  The  king 
of  Sweden  continued  still  so  virtuous  and  pious  in  his  whole  deportment,  that  he  seemed 
formed  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  the  state  of  afBurs  on  the  con- 
tinent during  this  campaign. 

One  unlooked  for  accident  sprung  up  in  France.  An  insurrection  happened  in  the 
Cevennes  in  Languedoc ;  of  which  I  can  say  nothing  that  is  very  particular,  or  well  assured. 
When  it  first  broke  out,  it  was  looked  on  as  the  effect  of  oppression  and  despair,  which  would 
quickly  end  in  a  scene  of  blood  ;  but  it  had  a  much  longer  continuance  than  was  expected ;  and 
it  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  affairs  of  France :  for  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  who  were  designed  either  for  Italy  or  Spain,  was  employed  without  any  immediate 
success  in  reducing  them. 

I  now  change  the  element,  to  give  an  account  of  our  operations  at  sea.  Rook  had  the 
command.  The  fleet  put  to  sea  much  later  than  we  hoped  for.  The  Dutch  fleet  came  over 
about  a  month  before  ours  was  ready :  the  whole  consisted  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and  a 
land  army  was  put  on  board,  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seven  thousand  English  and  five 
thousand  Dutch.  Rook  spoke  so  coldly  of  the  design  he  went  upon  before  he  sailed,  that 
those  who  conversed  with  him  were  apt  to  infer  that  he  intended  to  do  the  enemy  as  little 
harm  as  possible.  Advice  was  sent  over  frx>m  Holland  of  a  fleet  that  sailed  from  France, 
and  was  ordered  to  call  in  at  the  Groyne.  Munden  was  recommended  by  Rook  to  be  sent 
against  this  fleet;  but,  though  he  came  up  to  them  with  a  superior  force,  yet  he  behaved 
himself  so  ill,  and  so  unsuccessfully,  that  a  council  of  war  was  ordered  to  sit  on  him.  They 
indeed  acquitted  him,  some  excusing  themselves,  by  saying,  that  if  they  had  condemned 
him,  the  punishment  was  death  ;^  whereas  they  thought  his  errors  flowed  from  a  want  of 
sense  :  so  that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  condemn  him  for  a  defect  in  that  which  nature 
had  not  given  him.  Those  who  recommended  him  to  the  employment  seemed  to  be  more 
in  fault.  This  acquittal  raised  such  an  outcry  that  the  queen  ordered  him  to  be  broke. 
Rook,  to  divert  the  design  that  he  himself  was  to  go  upon,  wrote  from  St.  Helenas  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  victualled  only  to  the  middle  of  September.  So  that,  being  then  in  July, 
no  great  design  could  be  undertaken,  when  so  large  a  part  of  the  fleet  was  so  ill  provided. 
When  the  Dutch  admiral  heard  of  this,  he  sent  to  their  ambassador,  to  complain  to  the 
queen  of  this  misinformation ;  for  he  was  victualled  till  the  middle  of  December.  Tliey 
were  for  some  time  stopped  by  contrary  winds,  accidents,  and  pretences,  many  of  which 
were  thought  to  be  strained  and  sought  for ;  but  the  wind  being  turned  wholly  favourable 
after  some  cross  winds,  which  had  rendered  their  passage  slow  and  tedious,  they  came,  on 
the  12th  of  August,  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Rook  had  laid  no  disposition  beforehand  how 
to  proceed  upon  his  coming  thither.  Some  days  were  lost  on  pretence  of  seeking  for  intelli- 
gence.   It  is  certain  our  court  had  fiilse  accounts  of  the  state  the  place  was  in,  both  with 
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relation  to  the  garrison  and  the  fortifications :  the  garrison  was  mnch  stronger,  and  the  forti- 
fications were  in  a  better  condition,  than  was  represented.  The  French  men  of  war  and  the 
galleys  that  lay  in  the  bay  retired  within  the  puntals.  In  the  first  surprise  it  had  been  easy 
to  have  followed  them,  and  to  have  taken  or  burnt  them,  which  Fairbom  offered  to  execute, 
but  Book  and  the  rest  of  his  creatures  did  not  approve  of  this.  Some  days  were  lost  before 
a  council  of  war  was  called.  In  the  meanwhile  the  duke  of  Ormond  sent  some  engineers 
and  pilots  to  sound  the  south  side  of  Cadiz,  near  the  island  of  St.  Pedro ;  but  while  this  was 
doing,  the  officers,  by  the  taking  of  some  boats,  came  to  know  that  those  of  Cadiz  had  sent 
over  the  best  of  their  goods  and  other  effects  to  the  port  of  St.  Maries,  an  open  village  over 
against  it,  on  the  continent  of  Spain ;  so  that  hero  was  good  plunder  to  be  had  easily, 
whereas  the  landing  on  the  isle  of  Cadiz  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  and,  as  some  made 
them  believe,  impracticable.  In  the  council  of  war,  in  which  their  instructions  were  read, 
it  was  proposed  to  consider  how  they  should  put  them  in  execution.  O'Haro,  one  of  the 
general  officers,  made  a  long  speech  against  landing :  he  showed  how  desperate  an  attempt 
it  would  prove,  and  how  different  they  found  the  state  of  the  place  from  the  representation 
made  of  it  in  England.  The  greater  number  agreed  with  him ;  and  all  that  the  duke  of 
Ormond  could  say  to  the  contrary  was  of  no  effect.  Rook  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  the  duke,  but  all  his  dependents  were  of  another  opinion,  so  this  was  thought  to  be  a 
piece  of  craft  in  him.  In  conclusion,  the  council  of  war  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  island  of  Cadiz ;  but,  before  they  broke  up,  those  whom  the  duke  had  sent 
to  sound  the  landing  places  on  the  south  side  came  and  told  them  that,  as  they  might  land 
safely,  so  the  ships  might  ride  securely  on  that  side :  yet  they  had  no  regard  to  this,  but 
adhered  to  their  former  resolution :  nor  were  there  any  orders  ^ven  for  bombarding  the 
town.  The  sea  was  for  the  most  part  very  high  while  they  lay  there,  but  it  was  so  calm 
for  one  day,  that  the  engineers  believed  they  could  have  done  much  mischief,  but  they  had 
no  orders  for  it ;  and  indeed  it  appeared  veiy  evidently  that  they  intended  to  do  nothing 
but  rob  St.  Maries. 

A  landing  on  the  continent  was  resolved  on,  and  though  the  sea  was  high,  and  the  danger 
great,  yet  the  hope  of  spoil  made  them  venture  on  it.  They  landed  at  Rota :  a  party  of 
Spanish  horse  seemed  to  threaten  some  resistance,  but  they  retired,  and  so  our  men  came 
to  St.  Maries,  which  they  found  deserted,  but  full  of  riches.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  set 
themselves  with  great  courage  against  this  tempting  but  harmless  enemy.  Some  of  the 
general  officers  set  a  very  ill  example  to  all  the  rest,  chiefly  O'Haro  and  Belksis.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  tried  to  hinder  it,  but  did  not  exert  his  authority ;  for,  if  he  had  made  some 
examples  at  first,  he  might  have  prevented  the  mischief  that  was  done.  But  the  whole 
army  running  so  violently  on  the  spoil,  he  either  was  not  able,  or,  through  a  gentleness  of 
temper,  was  not  willing,  to  proceed  to  extremities.  He  had  published  a  manifesto,  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  emperor ;  and 
he  offered  his  protection  to  all  that  came  in  to  him :  but  the  spoil  of  St.  Maries  was  thought 
an  ill  commentary  on  that  text.  After  some  days  of  unfruitful  trials  on  the  forts  of  that 
side  it  appeared  that  nothing  could  be  done ;  so  about  the  middle  of  September  they  all 
embarked.  Some  of  the  ships'  crews  were  so  employed,  in  bringing  and  bestowing  the 
plunder,  that  they  took  not  the  necessary  care  to  furnish  themselves  with  fresh  VTater.  Rook, 
without  prosecuting  his  other  instructions,  in  case  the  design  on  Cadiz  miscarried,  gave 
orders  only  for  a  squadron  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  with  some  land  forces ;  and  though  he 
had  a  fleet  of  victuallers  that  had  provisions  to  the  middle  of  December,  he  ordered  them  to 
sail  home  :  by  this  means  the  men  of  war  were  so  scantily  furnished,  that  they  were  soon 
forced  to  be  put  on  short  allowance.  Nor  did  Rook  send  advice  boats,  either  to  the  ports 
of  Algarve  or  to  Lisbon,  to  see  what  orders  or  advices  might  be  lying  for  him,  but  sailed  in 
a  direct  course  for  England ;  but  some  ships,  not  being  provided  with  water  for  the  voyage 
to  England,  touched  on  the  coast  of  Algarve  to  take  in  water. 

They  met  with  intelligence  there  that  the  Spanisli  plate  fleet,  with  a  good  convoy  of 
French  men  of  war,  had  put  in  at  Vigo,  a  port  in  Galicia,  not  fiur  from  Portugal,  where  the 
entrance  was  narrow  and  capable  of  a  good  defence.  It  widened  within  land  into  a  bay  or 
mouth  of  a  river,  where  the  ships  lay  very  convenienUy.    He  who  commanded  the  French 
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fleet  ordered  a  boom  to  be  lud  across  the  entrance,  and  forts  to  be  raised  on  both  sides :  he 
had  not  time  to  finish  what  he  designed,  otherwise  the  place  had  been  inaccessible ;  but,  as 
it  was,  the  difficulty  in  forcing  this  port  was  believed  to  be  greater  than  any  they  would 
have  met  with  if  they  had  landed  on  the  isle  of  Cadiz.  As  soon  as  this  fleet  had  put  in  at 
Yigo,  Methuen,  the  queen's  minister  at  Lisbon,  sent  advertisements  of  it  to  all  the  places 
where  he  thought  our  advice-boats  might  be  ordered  to  call.  Rook  had  given  no  orders  for 
any  to  call,  and  so  held  on  his  course  towards  Cape  Finisterre.  But  one  of  his  captains, 
Hardy,  whilst  he  watered  in  Algarve,  heard  the  news  there ;  upon  which  he  made  all  the 
sail  he  could  after  Rook,  and  overtook  him.  Rook,  upon  that,  turned  his  course  towards 
Yigo,  very  unwillingly  as  was  sud,  and,  finding  the  advice  was  true,  he  resolved  to  force 
his  way  in. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  a  body  of  the  army,  and  attacked  the  forts  with  great 
bravery,  while  the  ships  broke  the  boom  and  forced  the  port.  When  the  French  saw  what 
was  done,  they  left  their  ships,  and  set  some  of  the  men-of-war  and  some  of  the  galleons  on 
fire.  Our  men  came  up  with  such  diligence  that  they  stopped  the  progress  of  the  fire ;  yet 
fifteen  men-of-war  and  eight  galleons  were  burnt  or  sunk:  but  our  men  were  in  time  to  save 
five  men-of-war  and  five  galleons,  which  they  took.  Here  was  a  great  destruction  made, 
and  a  great  booty  taken,  with  very  little  loss  on  our  side.  One  of  our  ships  was  set  on  fire 
by  a  fire-ship,  but  she  too  was  saved,  though  with  the  loss  of  some  men,  which  was  all  the 
loss  we  sustained  in  this  important  action.  The  duke  of  Ormond  marched  into  the  country 
and  took  some  forts,  and  the  to¥m  of  Ritondella,  where  much  plimder  was  foimd:  the 
French  seamen  and  soldiers  escaped,  for  we,  having  no  horse,  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
pursue  them.  The  Spaniards  appeared  at  some  distance  in  a  great  body,  but  they  did  not 
offer  to  enter  into  any  action  with  the  duke  of  Ormond.  It  appeared  that  the  resentments 
of  that  proud  nation,  which  was  now  governed  by  French  councils,  were  so  high,  that  they 
would  not  put  themselves  in  any  danger,  or  to  any  trouble,  even  to  save  their  own  fleet, 
when  it  was  in  such  hands. 

After  this  great  success,  it  came  under  consultation,  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  leave 
a  good  squadron  of  ships,  with  the  land  forces,  to  winter  at  Vigo.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Portugal  made  that  they  could  be  well  furnished  with  providona  and  all  other  necessaries 
from  thence.  This  might  also  encourage  that  king  to  declare  himself,  when  there  was  such 
a  force  and  fleet  lying  so  near  him.  It  might  likewise  encourage  such  of  the  Spaniards  as 
favoured  the  emperor  to  declare  themselves,  when  they  saw  a  safe  place  of  reiroat  and  a 
force  to  protect  them.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  upon  these  considerations,  offered  to  stay  if 
Rook  would  have  consented ;  but  he  excused  it :  he  had  sent  home  the  victuallers  with  the 
stores,  and  so  he  could  not  spare  what  was  necessary  for  such  as  would  stay  there :  and 
indeed  he  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  he  could  not  stay  long  enough  to  try  whetlier  they 
could  raise  and  search  the  men'K>f-war  and  the  galleons  that  were  sunk.  He  was  obliged  to 
make  all  possible  haste  home ;  and  if  the  wind  had  turned  to  the  east,  which  was  or4inary 
in  that  season,  a  great  part  of  our  ships'  crews  must  have  died  of  hunger. 

The  wind  continued  favourable,  so  they  got  home  safe,  but  half  starved.  Thus  ended 
this  expedition,  which  was  ill  projected,  and  worse  executed.  The  duke  of  Ormond  told 
me  he  had  not  half  the  ammunition  that  was  necessary  for  the  taking  Cadiz,  if  they  had 
defended  themselves  well ;  though  he  believed  they  would  not  have  made  any  great  resist- 
ance, if  he  had  landed  on  his  first  arrival,  and  not  given  them  time  to  recover  from  the 
disorder  into  which  the  first  surprise  had  put  them.  A  great  deal  of  the  treasure  taken  at 
Yigo  was  embezzled,  and  fell  into  private  hands  ^.  One  of  the  galleons  foundered  at  sea. 
The  public  was  not  much  enriched  by  this  extraordinary  capture,  yet  the  loss  our  enemies 
made  by  it  was  a  vast  one ;  and,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  merchants,  their  king 
seized  on  the  plate  that  was  taken  out  of  the  ships,  upon  their  first  arrival  at  Yigo.  Thus 
the  campaign  ended  ;  very  happily  for  the  allies,  and  most  gloriously  for  the  queen,  whose 
first  year,  being  such  a  continued  course  of  success,  gave  a  hopeful  presage  of  what  might  bo 
hereafter  expected. 

*  At  Stowe,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Backingham,  is  a  large  chest,  inlaid  "with  mother  of  pearl,  and  called  **  The  Vigo 
Chest."  It  is  said  to  have  contained  treasure,  and  was  brought  here  by  sir  Peter  Temple,  cne  of  queen  Anne*8 generals. 
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The  Bessioii  of  pacKaroeiit  comes  next  to  be  related.  The  queen  did  not  openly  interpoee 
in  the  elections,  but  her  inclination  to  the  tories  appearing  plainly,  all  people  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  wished  they  might  be  the  majority.  IHiis  wrought  on  the  inconstancy 
and  servility  that  is  natural  to  multitudes ;  and  the  conceit,  which  had  been  infused  and 
propagated  with  much  industry,  that  the  whigs  had  charged  the  nation  with  great  taxes,  of 
which  a  large  share  had  been  devoured  by  themselves,  had  so  fax  turned  the  tide,  that  the 
tories  in  the  house  of  commons  were  at  least  double  the  number  of  the  whigs.  They  met 
full  of  fury  against  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  against  those  who  had  been  employed 
by  him.  The  first  instance  wherein  this  appeared  was  in  their  address  to  the  queen,  con- 
gratulating her  great  successes :  they  added,  that,  by  her  wise  and  happy  conduct,  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom  was  "retrieved."  The  word  "retrieved"  implying  that  it  was 
formerly  lost :  all  that  had  a  just  regard  to  the  king's  memory  opposed  it.  He  had  carried 
the  honour  of  the  nation  further  than  had  been  done  in  any  reign  before  his.  To  him  they 
owed  their  preservation,  their  safety,  and  even  the  queen's  being  on  the  throne.  He  had 
designed  and  formed  that  great  confederacy,  at  the  head  of  which  she  was  now  set.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  was  now  said  that,  during  his  reign,  things  had  been  conducted  by 
strangers,  and  trusted  to  them ;  and  that  a  ykst  treasure  had  been  spent  in  unprofitable 
campaigns  in  Flanders.  The  Partition  Treaty,  and  every  thing  else  with  which  the  former 
reign  could  be  loaded,  was  brought  into  the  account,  and  the  keeping  the  word  "retrieved" 
in  the  address  was  carried  by  a  great  majority ;  all  that  had  fS^vour  at  court,  or  hoped  for 
any,  going  into  it*.  Controverted  elections  were  judged  in  £ftYonr  of  tories  with  such  a 
barefoced  partiality,  that  it  shewed  the  party  was  resolved  on  every  thing  that  might  serve 
their  ends. 

Of  this  I  shall  only  give  two  instances.  The  one  was  of  the  borough  of  Hindon,  near  mo 
at  Salisbury,  where,  upon  a  complaint  of  bribery,  the  proof  was  so  full  and  clear,  that  they 
ordered  a  bill  to  disfranchise  the  to¥m  for  that  bribery ;  and  yet,  because  the  bribes  were 
given  by  a  man  of  their  party,  they  would  not  pass  a  vote  on  him  as  guilty  of  it :  so  that  a 
borough  was  voted  to  lose  its  right  of  electing,  because  many  in  it  were  guilty  of  a  corrup- 
tion, in  which  no  man  appeared  to  be  the  actor.  The  other  was  of  more  importance ;  and, 
because  it  may  be  set  up  for  a  precedent,  I  will  be  more  particular  in  the  report.  Mr.  John 
How  had  been  vice-chamberlain  to  the  late  queen,  but  missing  some  of  those  advantages  that 
he  had  proposed  to  himself,  he  had  gone  into  the  highest  opposition  that  was  made  in  the 
house  of  conmions  to  the  court  during  the  last  reign ;  not  without  many  indecent  reflections 
on  the  person  of  the  late  king,  and  a  most  virulent  attacking  of  all  his  ministers.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  wit,  but  of  little  judgment,  and  of  small  principles  of  religion :  he  stood 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Gloucestershire,  and  had  dra¥m  a  party  in  that  county  to  join  with 
him  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  in  which  reflections  were  made  on  the  danger  and  ill  usage 
she  had  gone  through  in  the  former  reign.  This  address  was  received  by  the  queen  in  so 
particular  a  manner,  that  it  looked  like  the  owning  that  the  contents  of  it  were  true :  but 
she  made  such  an  excuse  for  this,  when  the  offence  it  gave  was  Isdd  before  her,  that  probably 
she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  the  address  when  she  so  received  it.  Upon  this, 
great  opposition  was  made  to  his  election.  When  it  came  to  the  poll,  it  appeared  he  had 
lost  it ;  so  the  sheriff  was  moved  for  a  scrutiny,  to  examine  whether  all  those  who  had  sworn 
that  they  were  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  a-year  had  sworn  true.  By  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment the  matter  was  referred  to  the  party's  oath,  and  their  swearing  fedse  was  declared 
perjury ;  therefore  such  as  had  sworn  fJEilsely  were  liable  to  a  prosecution :  but,  by  all  laws, 
an  oath  is  looked  upon  as  an  end  of  controversy,  till  he  who  swore  is  convicted  of  peijury : 
and  the  sheriff,  being  an  officer  named  by  the  court,  if  he  had  a  power  to  review  the  poll, 
this  put  the  election  of  counties  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  crown :  yet,  upon  this  occasion, 
the  heat  of  a  party  prevailed  so^far,  that  they  voted  How  duly  elected  t. 

*  It  wu  proposed  to  substitute  the  word  "■  maintained,**  of  William  and  Anne.     In  the  latti-r,  he  was  a  privy 

but,  after  a  stormy  debate,  this  was  negatived  by  180  to  councillor,  and   vice-adminl  of  Olouoestershire.      His 

80. — Chandler's  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  iii.  205.  other  preferment  will  be  noUood  in  a  fntare  page.    He 

•f  Mr.  John  How  was  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  died  in  1721.     He  was  the  author  of  ^  A  Panegyric  on 

He  represented  Cirencester  in  the  convention  parliament,  King  William,"  and  several  minor  productions.— CoUins's 

and  was  a  mmnber  in  every  parliament  during  the  reigns  Peerage. 
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The  hovfle  of  oommoos  yery  miaiiiinoiuly,  and  with  great  diapaich,  agreed  to  all  tiie 
demands  of  the  court,  and  voted  all  the  auppliea  that  were  neoeaaaiy  for  Garr3ruig  on  the 
war.  Upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  oommg  over,  a  new  demand  for  an  additional  force 
was  made,  since  the  king  of  France  had  given  ont  commissions  for  a  great  increase  of  his 
armies.  Upon  that,  the  States  moved  the  queen  for  ten  thousand  more  men.  This  was 
consented  to,  but  with  a  condition,  which,  how  reasonable  soever  it  might  be  in  itself,  yet 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  managed  showed  a  very  iU  disposition  towards  the  Dutch ;  and 
in  the  debate  they  were  treated  very  indecently.  It  was  insisted  on  that,  before  the  pay 
of  these  new  troops  should  begin,  the  States  should  prohibit  all  trade  with  France,  and  break 
off  all  correspondence  with  that  kingdom.  It  was  indeed  true,  that  France  could  not  have 
supplied  their  armies  in  Italy  but  by  the  means  of  this  secret  trade ;  so  it  was  reasonable  to 
break  it :  but  the  imposing  it  on  the  Dutch,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  was  pressed,  carried 
in  it  too  high  a  strain  of  authority  over  them.  Theirs  is  a  country  that  subsists  not  by  any 
intrinsic  wealth  of  their  own,  but  by  their  trade :  some  seemed  to  hope  that  the  opposition, 
which  would  be  raised  on  this  head,  might  force  a  peace,  at  which  many  among  us  were 
driving  so  indecently,  that  they  took  little  care  to  conceal  it.  The  States  resolved  to 
comply  with  England  in  every  thing ;  and  though  they  did  not  like  the  manner  of  demanding 
this,  yet  they  readily  consented  to  it.  The  ordinary  business  of  a  session  of  parliament  was 
soon  dispatched,  no  opposition  being  made  to  the  supply,  at  which,  in  the  former  reign, 
things  stuck  longest. 

When  those  matters  were  settled,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  tones  against  occasional 
conformity,  which  produced  great  and  long  debates*.  By  this  bill,  all  those  who  took  the 
sacrament  and  test  (which,  by  the  act  passed  in  the  year  1673,  was  made  necessary  to  those 
who  held  offices  of  trust,  or  were  magistrates  in  corporations,  but  was  only  to  be  taken  once 
by  them),  and  did  after  that  go  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  or  any  meeting  for  religious 
worship,  that  was  not  according  to  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  where 
five  persons  were  present  more  than  the  family,  were  disabled  from  holding  their  employ- 
ments, and  were  to  be  fined  in  100^,  and  in  6Z.  a  day  for  eveiy  day  in  which  they  continued 
to  act  in  their  employments,  after  their  having  been  at  any  such  meeting.  They  were  also  made 
incapable  to  hold  any  other  employment  till  after  one  whole  year'^s  conformity  to  the  church, 
which  was  to  be  proved  at  the  quu^r  session.  Upon  a  relapse,  the  penalty  and  the  time  of 
incapacity  were  doubled :  no  limitation  of  time  was  put  in  the  bill,  nor  of  the  way  in  which 
the  offence  was  to  be  proved.  But,  whereas  the  act  of  the  test  only  included  the  magistrates 
in  corporations,  all  the  inferior  officers  or  freemen  in  corporations,  who  were  found  to  have 
some  interest  in  the  elections,  were  now  comprehended  within  this  bilL  The  preamble  of 
the  bill  asserted  the  toleration,  and  condenmed  all  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  in  a  high 
strain.  Some  thought  the  bill  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that,  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law, 
it  would  be  of  no  effect ;  but  that  the  occasional  conformists  would  become  constant  ones. 
Others  thought  that  this  was  such  a  breaking  in  upon  the  toleration  as  would  undermine  it, 
and  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on  corporations ;  as  indeed  the  intent  of  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  modelling  of  elections,  and  by  consequence  of  the  house  of  commons. 

On  behalf  of  the  bill,  it  was  said  the  design  of  the  test  act  was,  that  all  in  office  should 
continue  in  the  communion  of  the  church :  that  coming  only  once  to  the  sacrament  for  an 
office,  and  going  afterwards  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  was  both  an  eluding  the  intent  of 
the  law  and  a  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  which  gave  great  scandal,  and  was  abhorred  by 
the  better  sort  of  dissenters.  Those  who  were  against  the  bill  said,  the  nation  had  been 
quiet  ever  since  the  toleration,  the  dissenters  had  lost  more  ground  and  strength  by  it  than 
tiie  church.  The  nation  was  now  engaged  in  a  great  war ;  it  seemed  therefore  unseasonable 
to  raise  animosities  at  home  in  matters  of  religion,  at  such  a  time,  and  to  encourage  a  tribe 
of  informers  who  were  the  worst  sort  of  men.  The  fines  were  ezcesmve,  higher  than  any 
laid  on  papists  by  law ;  and  since  no  limitation  of  time,  nor  concurrence  of  witnesses,  was 
provided  for  in  ^e  bill,  men  would  be  for  ever  exposed  to  the  malice  of  a  bold  swearer,  or 
wicked  servant.  It  was  moved,  that  since  the  greatest  danger  of  all  v^as  from  atheists  and 
papists,  that  all  such  as  received  the  sacrament  fi>r  an  office,  should  be  obliged  to  receive  it 

*  8e«  thete  prooeedings  in  Chandler*!  Debates,  Hooie  of  Conimons,  in. 
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three  times  a-year,  which  all  were  by  law  required  to  do ;  and  to  keep  to  their  parish  church 
at  least  one  Sunday  a  month,  but  this  was  not  admitted.     All  who  pleaded  for  the  bill  did 
in  words  declare  for  the  continuance  of  the  toleration,  yet  the  sharpness  with  which  they 
treated  the  dissenters  in  all  their  speeches  showed  as  if  they  designed  their  extirpation.    The 
bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  great  majority.    The  debates  held  longer  in 
the  house  of  lords :  many  were  against  it,  because  of  the  high  penalties  :  some  remembered 
the  practice  of  informers  in  the  end  of  king  Charles's  reign,  and  would  not  consent  to  the 
reviving  such  infamous  methods :  all  believed  that  the  chief  design  of  this  bill  was  to  model 
corporations  and  to  cast  out  of  them  all  those  who  would  not  vote  in  elections  for  tories. 
The  toleration  itself  was  visibly  aimed  at,  and  this  was  only  a  step  to  Ixeak  in  upon  it. 
Some  thought  the  design  went  yet  farther,  to  raise  such  quarrels  and  distractions  among  us 
as  would  so  embroil  us  at  home,  that  our  allies  might  see  they  could  not  depend  upon  us ; 
and  that  we,  being  weakened  by  the  disorders  occasioned  by  those  prosecutions,  might  be 
disabled  from  canying  on  the  war,  which  was  the  chief  thing  driven  at  by  the  promoters  of 
the  bill.     So  that  many  of  the  lords,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  agreed  in  opposing  this  bill, 
though  upon  different  views ;  yet  they  consented  to  some  parts  of  it,  chiefly  that  such  as 
went  to  meetings,  after  they  had  received  the  sacrament,  should  be  disabled  from  holding 
any  employments^  and  be  fined  in  twenty  pounds.     Many  went  into  this,  though  they  were 
against  every  part  of  the  bill,  because  they  thought  this  the  most  plausible  way  of  losing  it ; 
since  the  house  of  commons  had  of  late  set  it  up  for  a  maxim,  that  the  lords  coidd  not  alter 
the  fines  that  they  should  fix  in  a  bill,  this  being  a  meddling  with  money,  which  they 
thought  was  so  peculiar  to  them,  that  they  woidd  not  let  the  lords  on  any  pretence  break  in 
upon  it. 

The  lords  hereupon  appointed  a  very  exact  search  to  be  made  into  all  the  rolls  that  lay  in 
the  clerk  of  the  parliament's  office,  fix)m  the  middle  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  down 
to  the  present  time ;  and  they  found,  by  some  hundreds  of  precedents,  that  in  some  bills  the 
lords  began  the  clauses  that  set  the  fines ;  and  that  when  fines  were  set  by  the  commons 
sometimes  they  altered  the  fines,  and  at  other  times  they  changed  the  use  to  which  they 
were  applied.  The  report  made  of  this  was  so  full  and  clear,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  replying  to  it,  and  the  lords  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  their  books.  But  the  commons 
were  resolved  to  maintain  their  point  without  storing  into  any  debate  upon  it.  The  lords 
also  added  clauses  requiring  proof  to  be  made  by  two  witnesses,  and  that  the  information 
should  be  given  in  within  ten  days,  and  the  prosecution  commenced  within  three  months 
after  the  fiict.  The  commons  agreed  to  tliis,  but  would  not  alter  the  penalties  that  they  had 
set.  The  thing  depended  long  between  the  two  houses ;  both  sides  took  pains  to  bring  up 
the  lords  that  would  vote  with  them,  so  that  there  were  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  lords  in 
the  house,  the  greatest  number  that  had  ever  been  together. 

The  court  put  their  whole  strength  to  carry  the  bill.  Prince  George,  who  had  received 
the  sacrament  as  lord  high  admiral,  and  yet  kept  his  chapel  in  the  Lutheran  way,  so  that  he 
was  an  occanonal  communicant,  came  and  voted  for  the  bill.  After  some  conferences, 
wherein  each  house  had  yielded  some  smaller  di£Ferences  to  the  other,  it  came  to  a  free  con- 
ference in  the  painted  chamber,  which  vrza  the  most  crowded  upon  that  occasion  that  had 
ever  been  known ;  so  much  weight  was  laid  on  this  matter  on  both  sides. 

When  the  lords  retired,  and  it  came  to  the  final  vote  ^^  of  adhering,"  the  lords  were  so 
equally  divided,  that  in  three  questions,  put  on  different  heads,  the  ^^  adhering"  was  carried 
but  by  one  voice  in  every  one  of  them ;  and  it  was  a  different  person  that  gave  it  in  all  the 
three  divisions.  The  commons  likewise  adhered,  so  the  bill  was  lost.  This  bill  seemed  to 
favour  the  interests  of  the  church,  so  hot  men  were  for  it ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
bishops  being  against  it,  they  were  censured  as  cold  and  slack  in  the  concerns  of  the  church, 
a  reproach  that  all  moderate  men  must  expect  when  they  oppose  violent  motions.  A  great 
part  of  this  fell  on  m3rself ;  for  I  bore  a  large  share  in  the  debates,  both  in  the  house  of  lords 
and  at  the  free  conference.  Angry  men  took  occasion  from  hence  to  charge  the  bishops  as 
enemies  to  the  church,  and  betrayers  of  its  interests,  because  we  would  not  run  blindfold 
into  the  passions  and  designs  of  ill-tempered  men ;  though  we  can  appeal  to  all  the  world, 
and,  which  is  more,  to  God  himself^  that  we  did  faithfully  and  zesdously  pursue  the  true 
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^nt^resta  of  the  chuiph,  the  promoting  IeUgio^  and  learning,  the  enoonn^^g  of  all  good  men 
and  good  designs,  and  that  we  did  apply  ouiselyes  to  the  duties  of  our  function  and  to  the 
work  of  the  gospel.  Having  this  quiet  within  ourselves,  we  must  hear  the  cross  and  suhmit 
to  the  will  of  God.  The  less  of  our  reward  that  we  receive  from  men,  we  have  so  much  the 
more  to  look  for  from  Him. 

While  Hkq  hill  that  had  raised  so  much  heat  was  in  agitation,  the  queen  sent  a  message  to 
the  commons,  desiring  them  to  make  some  suitable  provision  for  prince  George,  in  case  ho 
should  outlive  her.  He  was  many  years  elder  than  the  queen,  and  was  troubled  with  an 
asthma  that  every  year  had  veiy  ill  effects  on  his  health ;  it  had  brought  him  into  ,great 
danger  this  winter,  yet  the  queen  thought  it  became  her  to  provide  for  all  events.  Howe 
moved  that  it  should  be  100,0007.  a-year.  This  was  seconded  by  those  who  knew  how 
acceptable  the  motion  would  be  to  the  queen,  though  it  was  the  double  of  what  any  queen 
in  England  ever  had  in  jointure ;  so  it  passed  without  any  opposition.  But  while  it  was 
passing,  a  motion  was  made  upon  a  clause  in  the  act,  which  limited  the  succession  to  the 
Hanover  family,  which  provided  against  strangers,  though  naturalized,  being  capable  to  hold 
any  employments  among  us.  This  plainly  related  only  to  those  who  should  be  naturalized 
in  a  future  reign,  and  had  no  retrospect  to  such  as  were  already  najturalized,  or  should  be 
naturalized  during  the  present  reign.  It  was,  however,  proposed  as  doubtM  whether,  when 
that  family  might  reign,  all  who  were  naturalized  before  should  not  be  incapacitated  by  that 
clause  from  sitting  in  parliament,  or  holding  employments ;  and  a  clause  was  offered  to 
except  the  prince  from  being  comprehended  in  that  incapacity.  Agaipgrf:  this  two  objections 
)ay :  one  was,  that  the  lords  had  resolved  by  a  vote,  to  which  the  greater  number  had  set 
their  hands,  that  they  would  never  pass  any  money  bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  commons,  to 
which  any  clause  was  tacked  that  was  foreign  to  the  bilL  They  had  done  this  to  prevent 
the  commons  from  fastening  matters  of  a  different  nature  to  a  money  bill,  and  then  pretend- 
ing that  the  lords  could  not  meddle  with  it ;  for  this  was  a  method  to  alter  the  government 
and  bring  it  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  By  tibiis  means^  when  money  was  necessary  for 
preserving  the  nation,  they  might  force  not  only  the  lords,  but  the  crown,  to  consent  to 
every  thing  they  proposed  by  tacking  it  to  a  money  bilL  It  was  said  that  a  capacity  for 
holding  employments,  and  for  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  things  of  a  different  nature 
from  money ;  so  that  this  clause  seemed  to  many  to  be  a  tack,  whereas  others  thought  it 
was  no  tack,  because  both  parts  of  the  act  related  to  the  same  person.  The  other  objection 
was,  that  this  clause  seemed  to  imply,  that  persons  already  natiiralized,  and  in  possession  of 
the  rights  of  natural  bom  subjects,  were  to  be  excluded  in  the  next  reign ;  though  all  people 
knew  that  no  such  thing  was  intended  when  the  act  of  succession  passed.  Great  opposition 
was  made  for  both  these  reasons  to  the  passing  this  clause ;  but  the  queen  pressed  it  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  she  had  yet  shewed  in  any  thing  whatsoever :  she  thought  it  became 
her,  as  a  good  wife,  to  have  the  act  passed ;  in  which  she  might  be  the  more  earnest,  because 
it  was  not  thought  adviseable  to  move  for  an  act  that  i^ould  take  prince  Geoige  into  a 
copsortship  of  the  regal  dignity.  This  matter  raised  a  great  heat  in  the  house  of  lords : 
those  who  had  been  advanced  by  the  late  king,  and  were  in  his  interests,  did  not  think  it 
became  them  to  consent  to  this,  which  seemed  to  be  a  prejudice,  or  at  least  a  disgrace  to 
those  whom  he  had  raised.  The  court  managed  the  matter  so  dexterously  that  th^  bill 
passed,  and  the  queen  was  highly  displeased  with  those  who  had  opposed  it,  among  whom 
I  had  my  share.  The  clause  was  put  in  the  bill  by  some  in  the  house  of  commons,  only 
because  they  believed  it  would  be  opposed  by  those  against  whom  they  intended  to  irritate 
the  queen. 

Soon  after  this  the  commons  sent  up  a  bill  in  favour  of  those  who  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  day  that  was  named,  granting  them  a  year  longer  to 
consider  of  it .;  lor  it  was  said,  that  the  whole  party  was  now  come  entirely  into  the  queen'^s 
interests :  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  given  out  that  agents  were  come  from  France, 
on  design  to  persuade  all  persons  to  take  the  abjuration,  that  they  might  become  capable  of 
employments,  and  so  might  in  tipie  be  a  majority  in  parliament,  and  by  that  means  the  act 
of  suixession,  and  the  oath  imposed  by  it,  might  be  repealed.  When  the  bill  for  thus  pro- 
longing the  time  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  a  clause  was  added,  qualifying  those  persons 
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who  should  in  the  new  extent  of  time  take  the  oaths,  to  return  to  their  benefices  or  employ- 
ments, unless  they  were  already  legally  filled.  When  this  was  agreed,  two  clauses  of  much 
greater  consequence  were  added  to  the  bill.  One  was,  declaring  it  high  treason  to  endeavour 
to  defeat  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  it  was  now  limited  by  law,  or  to  set  aside  the  next 
successor.  This  had  a  precedent  in  the  former  reign,  so  it  could  not  be  denied  now.  It 
seemed  the  more  necessary,  because  there  was  another  person  who  openly  claimed  the 
crown,  so  that  a  further  security  might  well  be  insisted  on.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to 
many,  who  were  visibly  uneasy  at  the  motion,  but  were  not  prepared  for  it,  and  did  not  see 
how  it  could  be  resisted.  The  other  clause  was  for  sending  the  abjuration  to  Ireland,  and 
obliging  all  there  (in  the  same  manner  as  in  England)  to  take  it.  This  seemed  the  more 
reasonable,  considering  the  strength  of  the  popish  interest  there.  Both  clauses  passed  in  the 
house  of  lords  without  any  opposition ;  but  it  was  apprehended  that  the  house  of  commons 
would  not  be  so  easy :  yet,  when  it  was  sent  to  them,  they  struggled  only  against  the  first 
clause,  that  barred  the  return  of  persons,  upon  their  taking  the  oaths,  into  places  that  were 
already  filled.  The  party  tried  their  strength  upon  this,  and  upon  their  success  in  it  they 
seemed  resolved  to  dispute  the  other  clause ;  but  it  was  carried,  though  only  by  one  voice, 
to  agree  with  the  lords.  When  the  clause  relating  to  the  succession  was  read,  Musgrave 
tried  if  it  might  not  be  made  a  bill  by  itself,  and  not  put  as  a  clause  in  another  bill ;  but  he 
saw  the  house  was  resolved  to  receive  both  clauses,  so  he  did  not  insist  on  his  motion.  All 
people  were  surprised  to  see  a  bill  that  was  begun  in  favour  of  the  Jacobites  turned  so  terribly 
npon  them,  since  by  it  we  had  a  new  security  given,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  a 
protestant  successor. 

At  this  time,  the  earl  of  Rochester  quitted  his  place  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
was  uneasy  at  the  preference  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  in  the  queen's  confidence, 
and  at  the  lord  Godolphin^s  being  lord  treasurer.  It  was  generally  believed  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  embroil  our  affikirs,  and  that  he  was  laying  a  train  of  opposition  in  the  house  of 
commons.  The  queen  sent  a  message  to  him,  ordering  him  to  make  ready  to  go  to  Ireland ; 
for  it  seemed  very  strange,  especially  in  a  time  of  war,  t^iat  a  person  in  so  great  a  post 
should  not  attend  upon  it ;  but  he,  after  some  days  advising  about  it,  went  to  the  queen,  and 
desired  to  be  excused  from  that  employment.  This  was  readily  accepted,  and  upon  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  councils.  It  was  immediately  offered  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  he 
was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  upon  his  first  arrival  from  the 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  complained  very  openly  of  Rook's  conduct,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
carry  the  matter  to  a  public  accusation ;  but  the  court  found  the  party  that  prevailed  in  the 
house  of  commons  determined  to  justify  Rook :  so,  to  comply  with  this,  the  queen  made 
him  a  privy  councillor ;  and  much  pains  were  taken  on  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  stifle  his 
resentments.  He  was  in  a  great  measure  softened,  yet  he  had  made  his  complaints  to  so 
many  lords,  that  they  moved  the  house  to  examine  both  his  instructions  and  the  journals 
relating  to  that  expedition.  A  committee  of  the  house  of  peers  sat  long  upon  the  matter : 
they  examined  all  the  admirals. and  land  officers,  as  well  as  Rook  himself,  upon  the  whole 
progress  of  that  afiair.  Rook  was  so  well  supported  by  the  court,  and  by  his  party  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  he  seemed  to  despise  all  that  the  lords  could  do.  Some  who  under- 
stood sea  matters  said  that  it  appeared,  from  every  motion  that  he  made  during  the  expedi- 
tion, that  he  intended  to  do  nothing  but  amuse  and  make  a  show.  They  also  concluded, 
from  the  protection  that  the  ministry  gave  him,  that  they  intended  no  other.  He  took 
much  pains  to  skkow  how  improper  a  thing  a  descent  on  Cadiz  was,  and  how  fatal  the 
attempt  must  have  proved ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  arraigned  his  instructions,  and  the  design 
he  wajB  sent  on,  with  great  boldness,  and  showed  little  regard  to  the  ministers,  who  took 
more  pains  to  bring  him  off  than  to  justify  themselves.  The  lords  of  th6  committee  pre- 
pared a  report,  which  was  hard  upon  Rook,  and  laid  it  before  the  house  ;  but  so  strong  a 
party  was  made  to  oppose  every  thing  that  reflected  on  him,  that  though  every  particular 
in  the  report  was  well  proved,  yet  it  was  rejected,  and  a  vote  was  carried  in  his  favour, 
justifying  his  whole  conduct.  The  great  employment  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  so  effec- 
tually prevailed  on  him,  that  though  the  enquiry  was  set  on  by  his  means,  and  upon  his 
suggestions.,  vet  he  came  not  to  the  house  when  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.     So  Rook, 
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being  but  faintly  pusbed  by  him,  and  most  zealously  supported  by  bis  puty,  was  justified 
by  a  vote,  though  universally  condemned  by  more  impartial  judges.  The  behariour  of  the 
ministry  in  this  matter  heightened  the  jealoumes  with  which  many  were  possessed,  for  it 
was  inferred  that  they  were  not  in  earnest  in  his  whole  expedition ;  since  the  conduct 
being  so  contrary  to  the  instructions,  the  justifying  the  one  was  plainly  condemning  the 
other. 

The  report  made  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  public  accounts  was  another 
business  that  took  up  much  time  in  this  session,  and  occarioned  many  debates.  They  pre- 
tended that  they  had  made  great  discoveries :  they  began  with  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  who 
had  been  in  great  posts,  and  had  all  the  arts  that  were  necessary  to  recommend  a  man  in  a 
court,  who  stuck  at  nothing  that  could  maintain  his  interest  with  those  whom  be  served  : 
he  had  been  paymaster  of  the  army  in  king  James's  time,  and,  being  very  fit  for  the  post,  he 
had  been  continued  all  the  last  reign :  he  had  lived  high,  and  so  it  was  believed  his  appoint- 
ments could  not  support  so  great  an  expense  :  he  had  an  account  of  one  and  twenty  millions 
lay  upon  him.  It  was  given  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the  money,  lodged  in  bis  office  for  the 
pay  of  the  army,  was  diverted  to  other  uses,  distributed  among  fovourites,  or  given  to 
corrupt  members  of  parliament ;  and  that  some  millions  had  been  sent  over  to  Hollimd.  It 
had  been  often  said,  that  great  discoveries  would  be  made,  whensoeyer  his  accounts  were 
looked  into ;  and  that  he,  to  save  himself^  would  lay  open  the  ill  practices  of  the  former 
reign.  But  now,  when  all  was  brought  under  a  strict  examination,  a  few  inconsiderable 
articles  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  was  all  that  could  be  found  to  be  objected  to  him ;  and 
even  to  these  he  gave  dear  and  full  answers.  At  last  they  found  that,  upon  the  breaking  of 
a  regiment,  a  sum  which  he  had  issued  out  for  its  pay  had  been  returned  to  his  office,  the 
regiment  being  broke  sooner  than  that  pay  yns  exhausted ;  and  that  no  entry  of  this  was 
made  in  his  accounts.  To  this  he  answered,  that  Ids  officer,  who  received  the  money,  was 
within  three  days  after  taken  so  ill  of  a  confirmed  stone,  that  he  never  again  came  to  the 
office,  but  died  in  great  misery,  and,  during  those  three  days,  he  had  not  entered  that  sum 
in  the  books.  Lord  Ranelagh  acknowledged  that  he  was  liable  to  account  for  all  the  money 
that  was  received  by  his  under  oi^cers,  but  here  was  no  crime  or  fraud  designed ;  yet  this 
was  so  aggravated*  that  he  saw  his  good  post  was  his  greatest  guilt ;  so  he  quitted  that, 
which  was  divided  into  two :  one  was  appointed  to  be  paymaster  of  the  guards  and  garri- 
sons at  home,  and  another  of  the  forces  that  were  kept  beyond  sea.  Howe  had  the  first,  as 
being  the  more  lasting  post*.  With  this  all  the  clamour  raised  against  the  earl  of  Rane- 
lagh was  let  fidl ;  yet,  to  make  a  show  of  severity,  he  was  expelled  the  house.  But  he 
appeared,  upon  all  this  canvassing,  to  be  much  more  innocent  than  even  his  firiends  had 
believed  him-|-. 

The  clamour  that  had  been  long  kept  up  against  the  former  ministry,  as  devourers  of  the 
public  treasure,  was  of  such  use  to  the  party,  that  they  resolved  to  continue  it  by  all  possible 
methods.  So  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  prepared  a  long  address  to  the  queen, 
reflecting  on  the  ill  management  of  the  funds,  upon  which  they  laid  the  great  debt  of  the 
nation,  and  not  upon  the  deficiencies.  This  was  branched  out  into  many  particulars,  which 
were  all  heavily  aggravated.     Yet,  though  a  great  part  of  the  outcry  had  been  formeriy 

*  The  second  was  given  to  Mr.  Foz.~Mackay*t  Clia-  and  tnrned  of  60  years  old.**     It  is  certain  that  the  caii 

racteis.  had  not  honesty  snfBcient  to  resist  availing  himself  of  anr 

f  Richard  Jones,  earl  of  Ranelagh,  has  been  styled  resources  that  enabled  him  to  lire  in  the  splendid  extiava- 

**  one  of  the  ablest  men  Ireland  ever  bred."     Hackay*s  ganee  that  delighted  him,  but  this  must  have  been  sustained 

**  Characters**  describes  htm  as  having  **  a  great  deal  of  by  considerable  ability,  or  he  conld  not  have  succeeded  in 

vrit,  having  originally  no  great  estate,  yet  hath  spent  more  pleasing  siich  opposite  characters  u  the  licentious  Charles* 

money,  built  more  fine  houses,  and  laid  out  more  on  the  bigotted  James,  the  phlegmatic  William,  and  the 

hooaebold  fumitare  and  gardenii^  than  any  other  noble,  pious  Anne.     But  his  talents  were  not  iwideied  amiable 

man  in  England.     He  is  a  great  epicure,  and  prodigious  by  a  christian  spirit.     He  never  foigaTC  his  daughter, 

ezpendve ;  was  paymaster  dl  the  last  war,  and  is  iS>ove  lidj  Coningsby,  for  marrying  contmry  to  his  vrislies,  and 

100,000/L  sterling  in  arrear,  which  seven!  parliaments  gave  the  fortune  he  intended  for  her  to  Greenwich  Hos. 

have  been  calling  him  to  account  for,  yet  he  escapes  with  pital.    He  died  in  1711.    His  house  and  gardens  at 

the  punishment  only  of  losing  his  place.     He  is  a  bold  Chelsea  became  the  public  place  of  amusement,  fonnerly 

man,  and  Tory  happy  in  jests  and  repartees,  and  hath  often  so  well  known  as   Hanelagh. — Clarendon  Cerrespon* 

turned  the  humour  of  Uie  house  of  commons,  when  they  dence ;  Peerages ;  Noble*s  Contin.  of  Grainger, 
have  designed  to  be  very  severe.     He  is  very  fat,  black. 
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made  against  RuaseL  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  his  office,  thej  found  not  so  much  as  a 
colour  to  fix  a  complaint  there ;  nor  could  they  charge  any  thing  on  the  chancery,  the 
treasury,  or  the  administration  of  justice.  Great  complaints  were  made  of  some  accounts 
that  stood  long  out,  and  they  insisted  on  some  pretended  neglects,  the  old  methods  of  the 
exchequer  not  haying  been  exactly  followed ;  though  it  did  not  appear  that  the  public 
suffered  in  any  sort  by  those  failures.  They  kept  up  a  clamour  likewise  against  the  com- 
missioners of  the  prizes,  though  they  had  passed  their  accounts  as  the  law  directed,  and  no 
objection  was  made  to  them.  The  address  was  full  of  severe  reflections  and  spiteful  insinua- 
tions; and  thus  it  was  carried  to  the  queen,  and  published  to  the  nation,  as  tiie  sense  of  the 
commons  of  England. 

The  lords,  to  prevent  the  ill  impressions  this  might  make,  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  all  the  observations  that  the  commissioners  of  accounts  had  offered  to  both  houses. 
They  searched  all  the  public  offices,  and  were  amazed  to  find  that  there  was  not  one  article 
in  all  the  long  address  that  the  commons  had  made  to  the  queen,  or  in  the  observations  then 
before  them,  that  was  of  any  importance,  but  was  false  in  &ct.  They  found  the  deficiencies 
in  the  former  reign  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  was  of  sums  that  the  commons  had  VQted,  but 
for  which  they  had  made  no  sort  of  provision ;  the  other  was  where  the  supply  that  was 
given  came  short  of  the  sum  it  was  estimated  at :  and  between  these  two  the  deficiencies 
amounted  to  fourteen  millions :  this  was  the  root  of  the  great  debt  that  lay  on  the  nation. 
They  examined  into  all  the  pretended  mismanagement,  and  found  that  what  the  commons 
had  stated  so  invidiously  was  mistaken.  So  far  had  the  late  king  and  his  ministers  been 
from  misapplying  the  money  that  was  given  for  public  occasions,  that  he  applied  three 
millions  to  the  public  service  that  by  law  was  his  own  money,  of  which  they  made  up  the 
account.  They  also  found  that  some  small  omissions  in  some  of  the  forms  of  the  exchequer* 
were  of  no  consequence,  and  neither  had  nor  could  have  any  ill  effect :  and  whereas  a  great 
clamour  was  raised  against  passing  of  accounts  by  privy  seals,  they  put  an  end  to  that  effect- 
ually, when  it  appwed  on  what  ground  this  was  done.  By  the  ancient  methods  of  the 
exchequer,  every  account  was  to  be  carried  on,  so  that  the  new  officer  was  to  begin  his 
account  with  the  balance  of  the  former  account.  Sir  Edward  Se3nnour,  who  had  been  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  owed  by  his  last  accoimt  180,000/.,  and  he  had  received  after  that 
140,000/.,  for  which  the  accounts  were  never  made  up.  Now  it  was  not  possible  for  those 
who  came  after  him  to  be  liable  for  his  accounts.  Therefore  the  treasurers  of  the  navy  in 
the  last  reign  were  forced  to  take  out  privy  seals  for  making  up  their  accounts.  These 
imported  no  more  than  that  they  were  to  account  only  for  the  money  that  they  themselves 
had  received ;  for,  in  all  other  respects,  thdir  accounts  were  to  pass  according  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  the  exchequer.  Complaints  had  been  also  made  of  the  remissness  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  or  their  officers,  appointed  to  account  with  the  receivers  of  counties  for  the 
aids  that  had  been  given :  but,  when  this  was  examined,  it  appeared  that  this  had  been  done 
Mrith  such  exactness  that,  of  the  sum  of  twenty-four  millions  for  which  they  had  accounted, 
there  was  not  owing  above  60,000/.,  and  that  was  for  the  most  part  in  Wales,  where 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  use  too  much  rigour  in  raising  it ;  and  of  that  sum  there  was 
not  above  14,000/.  that  was  to  be  reckoned  as  lost.  The  coUectors  of  the  customs  likewise 
answered  all  the  observations  made  on  their  accounts  so  fully,  that  the  house  of  commons 
was  satisfied  with  their  answers,  and  dismissed  them  without  so  much  as  a  reprimand.  All 
this  was  reported  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  they  laid  it  before  the  queen  in  an  address,  which 
was  afterwards  printed  with  the  vouchers  to  every  particular.  By  this  means  it  was  made 
out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  nation,  how  &lse  those  reports  were  which  had  been  so 
industriously  spread,  and  were  so  easily  believed  by  the  greater  part.  For  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  be  always  apt  to  think  that  courts  and  mini^rs  serve  their  own  ends,  and  study 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  cost.  This  examination  held  long,  and  was  followed  with 
great  exactness,  and  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  desired  from  it ;  for  it  silenced  that 
noise  which  the  late  king's  enemies  had  raised  to  asperse  him  and  his  ministers.  With  thifi( 
the  session  of  parliament  ended.  In  it  the  lords  had  rendered  themselves  very  considerable, 
and  had  gained  an  universal  reputation  over  the  whole  nation.  It  is  true,  those  who  had 
opposed  the  persons  that  had  carried  matters  before  them  in  this  session  were  so  near  tliem 
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in  Bumbef ,  thai  thingv  of  the  greatest  ocMiseqiieiioe  were  carried  only  bj  one  or  two  voioes  , 
tberefore,  as  they  intended  to  have  a  dear  majority  in  both  hooses  in  the  next  sessi^Mi,  they 
prevailed  with  the  queen,  soon  after  the  prorogatioQ,  to  create  four  new  peers,  who  had  been 
the  most  violent  of  the  whole  party  :  finch,  Qower,  QranviDe,  and  yonng  Seymour  were 
made  barons.  Oreat  reflections  were  made  upon  this  promotion.  When  some  severe  things 
had  been  thrown  out  in  the  house  of  oomm<xis  upon  the  opposition  that  they  met  with  from 
the  lords,  it  was  innnuated,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  men  of  merit  and  estate  to  make  a 
clear  majority  in  that  house.  This  was  an  open  dedaiation  of  a  design  to  put  eveiy  thing 
in  the  hjmds  and  power  of  that  party.  It  was  also  an  encroachment  on  one  of  the  tenderest 
points  of  the  prerogative  to  make  motions  of  creating  peers  in  the  house  of  ocMnmons, 
Hervey»  though  of  iSne  other  side,  was  at  the  same  time  made  a  baron  by  private  favour. 
Thus  tiie  session  of  parliament  was  brought  to  a  much  better  conclusion  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  eiqpected  by  those,  who  knew  oi  whom  it  was  constituted  and  how  it  had 
b^gnn.  No  harm  was  done  in  it :  the  succession  was  fortified  by  a  new  security,  and  the 
popular  clamours  of  corruption  and  peculation,  with  which  the  nation  had  been  so  mudi 
possessed,  were  in  a  great  measure  dissipated. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convocation,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  are  next  to  be  related. 
At  the  first  opening  of  it  there  was  a  contest  between  the  two  houses,  that  lasted  some  days, 
oonoeniing  an  addiess  to  the  queen.  The  lower  house  intended  to  cast  some  reflections  on. 
the  former  reign,  in  imitation  of  what  the  house  of  commons  had  done,  and  these  were 
worded  so  invidiously,  that  most  of  the  bishops  were  pointed  at  by  them ;  but  the  upper 
house  refusing  to  concur,  the  lower  house  receded,  and  so  they  both  agreed  in  a  very  decent 
address.  The  queen  received  it  gradously,  promising  all  fiivour  and  protection  to  the 
church,  and  exhorting  them  all  to  peace  and  union  amon^  themselves.  Aftor  this,  the  lower 
house  made  an  addrm  to  the  bidiops,  that  they  might  find  an  expedioit  for  putting  an  end 
to  those  disputes,  that  had  stopped  the  proc^dings  of  former  convocations.  The  bishops 
resolved  to  offer  them  all  that  they  could,  without  giving  up  their  character  and  authority  ; 
80  they  made  a  proposition  that,  in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower  house  might  appoint 
committees  to  prepare  matters,  and  when  business  was  brought  regularly  before  them,  that 
the  archbishop  should  so  order  the  prorogations,  thai  they  might  have  convenient  and 
sufficient  time  to  sit  and  ddiberate  about  it.  This  fully  ssvtisfied  many  of  that  body ;  but 
the  majority  thought  this  kept  the  matter  still  in  the  archbishop's  power,  as  it  was  indeed 
intended  it  ehould.  So  they  made  another  application  to  the  bishops,  desiring  them  to  refer 
the  points  in  question  to  the  queen  s  decision,  and  to  such  as  she  should  ^point  to  hear  and 
aettie  them.  To  this  the  bishops  answered,  that  they  reckoned  themselves  safe  and  happy 
in  the  queen's  protection,  and  would  pay  all  due  submission  to  her  pleasure  and  ordeiB.  But 
the  rights,  which  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  the  law  had  vested  in  them,  were  tmsta 
lodged  with  them^  which  they  were  to  convey  to  their  successors  as  they  had  received  them 
from  their  predecessors,  and  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  refer  them.  It  would  have 
been  a  strange  sight,  very  acceptable  to  the  enemies  of  the  chuich,  diiefly  to  papists,  to  see 
the  two  houses  of  convocation  pleading  their  authority  and  rights  before  a  conmiittee  of 
council  that  was  to  detennine  the  matter.  This  fiiiting,  the  lower  house  tried  what  they 
could  obtain  of  the  house  of  commons ;  but  they  could  not  be  carried  further  than  a  general 
vote,  which  amounted  to  nothing,  that  they  would  stand  by  them  in  all  their  just  rights 
and  privileges.  They  next  made  a  separate  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  piotecti<m, 
praying  her  to  hear  and  determine  the  dispute.  She  received  this  favourably ;  she  said  she 
would  consider  of  it,  and  send  them  her  answer.  The  matter  was  now  brought  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministers.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  of  their  side,  but  confessed  that  he 
understood  not  the  controversy.  The  judges  and  the  queen's  council  were  ordered  to 
examine  how  the  matter  stood  in  point  of  law,  which  was  thus  stated  to  them.  The 
constant  practice,  as  fiir  as  we  had  books  or  records,  was,  that  the  archbishop  prorogued  the 
convocation  by  a  schedule :  of  this  the  form  was  so  fixed,  that  it  oould  not  be  altered  but  by 
act  of  parliament.  There  was  a  danse  in  the  schedule  that  continued  all  matters  before  the 
convocation,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were,  to  the  day  to  which  he  prorogued  them ; 
this  made  it  evident  that  there  could  be  no  intermediate  session ;  for  a  session  of  th^  lower 
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house  could,  y>y  padsing  a  vote  iu  any  matter,  alter  the  state  in  which  it  was.  It  was  kept 
a  secret  what  opinion  the  lawyers  came  to  in  this  matter.  It  was  not  douhted  hut  they 
Were  against  the  pretensions  of  the  lower  house.  The  queen  made  no  answer  to  their 
address ;  and  it  was  belieyed  that  the  reason  of  this  was  because  the  answer  must,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  lawyers,  have  been  contrary  to  what  they  expected ;  and  therefore  the 
ministers  chose  rather  to  give  no  answer,  and  that  it  should  seem  to  be  forgotten,  than  that 
such  an  one  should  be  given  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  debate,  which  they  intended  to 
cherish  and  Support. 

The  lower  house  findhlg  that,  by  oppositig  their  bishops  in  so  rough,  as  well  as  in  so 
unheard-of,  a  manner,  they  were  represented  as  favourers  of  presbytery,  to  clear  themselves 
of  that  imputation,  came  suddenly  into  a  conclusion  that  episcopacy  was  of  divine  and  apos- 
tolical right.  The  p^y  that  stuck  together  in  their  votes,  and  kept  their  intermediate 
sessions,  signed  this,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  bishops,  desiring  them  to  concur  in  settling  the 
matter,  so  that  it  might  be  the  standing  rule  of  the  church.  This  was  a  plain  attempt  to 
make  a  canon,  or  constitution,  without  obtaining  a  royal  licence,  which,  by  the  statute  con- 
firming the  submission  of  the  clergy  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  made  both  them,  and 
all  who  chose  them,  incur  a  premunire.  So  the  bishops  resolved  not  to  entertain  the  propo- 
sition, add  a  great  many  of  the  lower  house  apprehending  what  the  consequence  of  such 
proceedings  might  be,  by  a  petition  to  the  bishops,  prayed  that  it  might  be  entered  in  their 
books,  that  they  had  not  concurred  in  that  definition,  nor  in  the  address  made  pursuant  to 
it.  The  lower  house  looked  on  what  they  did  in  this  matter  as  a  masterpiec^e :  for  if  the 
bishops  concurred  with  them,  they  reckoned  they  gained  their  point ;  and,  if  they  refused  it, 
they  resolved  to  make  them  who  would  not  come  up  to  such  a  positive  definition  pass  for 
secret  favourers  of  presbytery.  But  the  bishops  saw  into  their  designs,  and  sent  them  for 
answer,  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  that  was  already  made  on  that  head  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  of  ordinations ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  safe  either  for  them  or  for 
the  clergy,  to  go  further  ih  that  matter  without  a  royal  licence.  To  this  a  dark  answer  was 
made,  and  so  all  these  matters  were  at  a  full  stand  when  the  session  came  to  an  end,  by  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament ;  which  wad  become  necessary,  the  two  houses  being  fixed  in 
an  opposition  to  one  another. 

From  those  disputes  in  convocation,  divisions  ran  through  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  fix  these,  new  names  were  found  out ;  they  were  distinguished  by  the  natives  of  Hinii 
CHTTRGH  and  LOW  cBUiicH.  All  that  treated  the  dissenters  with  temper  and  moderation, 
and  were  for  residing  constantly  at  their  cures,  and  for  labouring  diligently  in  them ;  tbat 
expressed  a  zeal  against  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  the  revolution ;  that  wished  well  to  the 
present  war,  and  to  the  alliance  against  France,  were  represented  as  secret  favourers  of  pres- 
bytery, and  as  ill  affected  to  the  church,  and  were  called  "low  churchmen :'''  it  was  said 
that  they  were  in  the  church  only  while  the  law  and  preferments  were  on  its  side ;  but  that 
they  were  ready  to  give  it  up  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  proper  time  for  declaring  themselves. 
With  these  false  and  invidious  characters  did  the  high  party  endeavour  to  load  all  those  who 
could  not  be  brought  into  their  measures  and  designs.  When  the  session  was  at  an  end,  the 
court  Was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  preparations  for  the  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Marnk)rough  had  a  great  domestic  affliction  at  this  time.  He  lost  his  only 
son,  a  graceful  person  and  a  very  promising  youth :  he  died  at  Cambridge  of  the  small-pox. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  went  very  deep  in  his  father's  heart,  and  stopped  his  passing  the 
seas  some  days  longer  than  he  had  inten^(ed.  tJpon  his  arrival  on  the  other  side,  the  Dutch 
brought  their  armies  into  the  field.  The  first  thing  they  undertook  was  the  siege  of  Bonn. 
In  the  meanwhile  all  men's  eyes  wdre  turned  towards  Bavaria.  The  court  of  Vienna  had 
riven  it  out  all  the  former  winter  that  they  would  bring  such  a  force  upon  that  elector,  as 
would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  war,  and  seize  his  whole  country.  But  the  slowness  of 
that  court  appeared  on  this  as  it  had  done  on  many  6ther  occasions ;  for  though  they 
brought  two  armies  into  the  field,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  deal  with  the  elector  s  forces. 
Villars,  who  lay  with  his  army  at  Strasburg,  had  orders  to  break  through  and  join  the 
elector :  so  he  was  to  force  hb  way  to  him  at  all  adventures.     He  passed  the  Rhine,  and  set 
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down  before  Fort  Keil,  wliich  lay  over  against  Stiasbuig,  and  took  it  in  a  few  dajv.  Prince 
Lewis  was  in  no  condition  to  raise  the  siege,  for  the  best  part  of  his  army  was  called  awaj 
to  the  war  in  Bavaria ;  he  therefore  posted  himself  advantageously  at  Stollhoffen ;  yet  he 
could  not  have  maintained  it  if  the  States  had  not  sent  him  a  good  body  of  foot,  which  came 
seasonably  a  few  days  before  mareschal  Yillars  attacked  him  with  an  anny  that  was  more 
than  double  his  number.  But  his  men,  chiefly  the  Dutch  battalions,  received  them  with  so 
much  courage,  that  the  French  were  forced  to  quit  the  attack  after  they  had  lost  about  four 
thousand  men  in  it.  Yet,  upon  repeated  orders  from  France,  mareschal  Yillais  resolved  to 
venture  the  loss  of  his  whole  army,  rather  than  abandon  the  elector ;  who,  though  he  had 
taken  Newburg'and  had  surprised  Ratisbon,  and  had  several  advantages  in  little  engage- 
ments with  the  imperialists,  yet  was  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  a  superior  force  if  he  was 
not  relieved  in  time.  The  Black  Forest  was  thought  impracticable  in  that  season,  which 
was  a  very  wet  one.  This  was  too  much  trusted  to,  so  that  the  passes  were  ill  looked  after, 
and  therefore  Yillais  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  joined  the  elector ;  but  his  troops  were  so 
harassed  with  the  march,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  them  for  some  time  into  quarters  of 
refreshment. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  carried  on  the  siege  of  Bonn  with  such  vigour,  that  they 
capitulated  within  ten  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened.  The  French  reckoned  upon  a 
longer  resistance,  and  hoped  to  have  diverted  this  by  an  attempt  upon  liege.  The  States 
had  a  small  army  about  Maestricht,  which  the  French  intended  to  fall  upon,  being  much 
superior  to  it ;  but  they  found  the  Dutch  in  so  good  order,  and  so  well  posted,  that  they 
retired  within  their  lines  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  siege  of 
Bonn,  was  marching  towards  them.  The  winter  had  produced  very  little  action  in  Italy. 
The  country  was  under  another  very  heavy  plague,  by  a  continued  succession  of  threatening, 
and  of  some  very  devouring  earthquakes :  Rome  itself  had  a  share  in  the  common  calamity  ; 
but  it  proved  to  them  more  dreadiPul  than  it  was  mischievous.  Prince  Eugene  found  that 
his  letters  and  the  most  pressing  representations  he  could  send  to  the  court  of  Yienna  had 
no  effect ;  so  at  last  he  obtained  leave  to  go  thither. 

The  motions  of  the  Dutch  army  made  it  believed  there  was  a  design  on  Antwerp.  Cohom 
was  making  advances  in  the  Dutch  Flanders,  and  Opdam  commanded  a  small  army  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Scheld,  while  the  duke  of  Mariborough  lay  with  the  main  army  near  the 
lines  in  Brabant.  Boufflers  was  detached  from  Yillero3^s  anny  with  a  body  double  in 
number  to  Opdam's,  to  fall  on  him.  He  marched  so  quick  that  the  Dutch,  being  suxprised 
at  Eckeren,  were  put  in  great  disorder ;  and  Opdam,  apprehending  all  was  lost,  fled  with  a 
body  of  his  men  to  Breda.  But  the  Dutch  rallied,  and  maintained  their  ground  with  such 
firmness,  that  the  French  retired,  little  to  their  honour ;  since  though  they  were  much  supe- 
rior in  number,  yet  they  let  the  Dutch  recover  out  of  their  first  confusion,  and  keep  their 
ground,  although  forsaken  by  their  general,  who  justified  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
and  cast  the  blame  on  others. 

Boufflers's  conduct  vras  so  much  censured^  that  it  vras  thought  this  finished  his  disgrace ; 
for  he  was  no  more  put  at  the  head  of  the  French  armies ;  nor  was  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
without  some  share  of  censure  on  this  occasion,  dnce  it  was  pretended  that  he  ought  to  have 
sent  a  force  to  support  Opdam,  or  have  made  an  attempt  on  Yillero/s  army,  when  it  was 
weakened  by  the  detaclmient  sent  with  Boufflers. 

The  French  lines  were  judged  to  be  so  strong  that  the  forcing  them  seemed  impracticable, 
so  the  duke  of  Marlborough  turned  towards  Huy,  which  was  soon  taken ;  and  after  that  to 
Limburg,  which  he  took  with  no  loss  but  that  of  so  much  time  as  was  necessary  to  bring 
up  a  train  of  artillery ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of 
war,  for  they  were  in  no  condition  to  maintain  a  siege.  Guelder  was  also  blocked  up,  so 
that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  it  was  brought  to  capitulate.  Thus  the  Lower  Rhine 
was  secured,  and  all  that  country,  called  the  Coudras,  was  entirely  reduced.  Tliis  was  all 
that  our  troops,  in  conjunction  vnth  the  Dutch,  could  do  in  Flanders.  We  had  the  superior 
army,  but,  what  by  reason  of  the  cautious  maxims  of  the  States,  what  by  reason  of  the 
factions  among  them  (which  were  rising  very  high  between  those  who  had  been  of  the  late 
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king  8  partj,  and  were  now  for  haying  a  captain  general,  and  those  of  tlie  Loyeatein  party, 
who  were  for  goyeming  all  by  a  deputation  firom  the  States),  no  great  design  could  be  under- 
taken by  an  army  so  much  distracted. 

In  the  Upper  Rhine  matters  went  much  worse.  Yillars  lay  for  some  time  on  the  Danube, 
while  the  elector  of  Bayaria  marched  into  Tirol,  and  possessed  himself  of  Inspruck.  The 
emperoi^s  force  was  so  broken  into  many  small  armies,  in  different  places,  that  he  had  not 
one  good  army  any  where ;  he  had  none  at  all  in  Tirol :  and  all  that  the  prince  of  Baden 
could  do  was  to  watch  Yillars's  motions ;  but  he  did  not  yenture  on  attacking  him  during 
this  separation.  Many  blamed  his  conduct :  some  called  his  courage,  and  others  his  fidelity, 
in  question ;  while  many  excused  him,  since  his  army  was  both  weak  and  ill  furnished  in  all 
respects.  The  duke  of  Yendome  had  orders  to  march  from  the  Milanese  to  Tirol,  there  to 
join  the  elector  of  Bayaria :  upon  which  junction  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Austria  would 
haye  probably  followed ;  but  the  boors  in  Tirol  rose  and  attacked  the  elector  with  so  much 
resolution,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  country  with  considerable  loss,  and  was 
driyen  out  before  the  duke  of  Yendome  could  join  him,  so  that  he  came  too  late.  He 
seemed  to  haye  a  design  on  Trent,  but  the  boors  were  now  so  animated  with  their  successes, 
and  were  so  conducted  and  supported  by  officers  and  troops  sent  them  by  the  emperor,  that 
Yendomo  was  forced  to  return  back,  without  being  able  to  effect  any  thing. 

Nothing  passed  this  summer  in  Italy.  The  imperialists  were  too  weak,  and  too  ill 
supplied  from  Germany  to  be  able  to  act  offensiyely ;  and  the  miscarriage  of  the  design  upon 
Tirol  lost  the  French  so  much  time,  that  they  undertook  nothing,  unless  it  were  the  siege  of 
Ostiglia,  in  which  they  failed.  BreseUo,  after  a  long  blockade,  was  forced  to  capitulate,  and 
by  that  means  the  French  possessed  themselyes  of  the  duke  of  Modena's  country.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  came  to  Alsace  and  sat  down  before  Brisac,  of  which  he  was  soon  master,  by 
the  cowardice,  or  treachery,  of  those  who  commanded,  for  which  they  were  condemned  by  a 
council  of  war. 

The  emperor^s  misfortunes  grew  upon  him  Cardinal  Calonitz  and  Esterhasi  had  the 
goyemment  of  Hungary  trusted  chiefly  to  them.  The  former  was  so  cruel,  and  the  other  so 
rayenous,  that  the  Hungarians  took  adyantage  from  this  distraction  in  the  emperor'^s  afiairs 
to  run  together  in  great  bodies,  and  in  many  places,  setting  prince  Ragoiski  at  their  head. 
They  demanded  that  their  grieyances  should  be  redressed,  and  that  their  priyileges  should  be 
restored.  They  were  much  animated  in  this  by  the  practices  of  the  French,  and  the  elector 
of  Bayaria's  agents.  Some  small  assistance  was  sent  them  by  the  way  of  Poland.  They 
were  encouraged  to  enter  upon  no  treaty,  but  to  unite  and  fortify  themselyes ;  assurances 
being  giyen  them  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded,  imless  they  were  fuUy  restored  to  all 
their  ancient  liberties. 

The  court  of  Yienna  was  much  alarmed  at  this,  fearing  it  might  be  secretly  set  on  by  the 
Turks ;  though  that  court  gaye  all  possible  assurances  that  they  would  maintain  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz  most  religiously,  and  that  they  would  in  no  sort  encourage  or  assist  the  mal- 
contents. A  reyolution  happening  in  that  empire,  in  which  a  new  sulttm  yna  set  up,  raised 
new  apprehensions  of  a  breach  on  that  side.  But  the  sultan  renewed  the  assurances  of 
maintaining  the  peace  so  solemnly,  that  all  those  fears  were  soon  dissipated.  There  was  a 
great  faction  in  the  emperor's  court,  and  among  his  ministers ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
liad  strength  of  genius  enough  to  goyem  them.  Count  Mansfield  was  much  suspected  of 
being  in  the  interests  of  France.  The  prince  of  Baden  and  prince  Eugene  both  agreed  in 
charging  his  conduct,  though  they  differed  almost  in  eyery  thing  else.  Yet  he  was  so 
possessed  of  the  emperoz^s  fayour  and  confidence,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  him  set  aside. 
In  conclusion,  he  was  adyanced  to  a  high  post  in  the  emperor's  household,  and  prince  Eugene 
was  made  president  of  the  council  of  war. 

But  what  effect  soeyer  this  might  haye  in  succeeding  campaigns,  it  was  then  too  late  in 
the  year  to  find  remedies  for  the  present  disorders :  and  all  affiurs  on  the  south  of  tlie 
Danube  were  falling  into  great  confusion.  Things  went  a  little  better  on  the  north  side  of 
that  riyer.  Tlie  upper  palatinate  was  entirely  conquered ;  but  near  tlie  end  of  the  year 
Augsburg  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  elector  of  Bayaria,  and  Landau  was  besieged  by  the 
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Fzenoh.  Tallard,  who  commanded  the  fliege,  took  it  in  fewer  weeks  than  it  hAd  cost  the 
Cknnans  months  to  take  it  in  the  fonner  year.  Nor  was  this  ail ;  an  army  of  the  confede- 
rates was  brought  together  to  raise  the  siege  :  the  yonng  prince  of  Hesse  commanded,  bat 
the  prince  of  Nassau  Wdburg,  as  a  man  of  more  experience  in  war,  was  chiefly  depended 
on,  though  his  conduct  showed  how  little  he  deserved  it.  The  emperor  s  birthday  was  ft 
day  of  diversion,  and  the  German  generals,  then  at  8pire,  allowed  themselves  all  the  idle 
liberties  used  in  courts  on  such  days,  without  the  ordinary  precaution  of  having  scouts  or 
parties  abroad,  in  the  same  careless  state  as  if  no  enemy  had  been  near  them.  Tallard, 
having  intelligence  of  this,  left  a  part  of  his  army  to  make  a  show,  and  maintain  the  works 
before  Landau,  and  marched  with  his  best  troops  against  the  Germans.  He  surprised  and 
routed  them ;  upon  which  Landau  capitulated.  With  this  the  warlike  operations  of  this 
campaign  ended  very  gloriously,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  French. 

But  two  great  negotiations,  then  brought  to  a  conclusion,  very  much  changed  the  face  of 
affiiirs.  All  the  coiifederates  pressed  the  king  of  Portugal  to  come  into  the  alliance,  as  his 
own  interest  led  him  to  it ;  since  it  was  visible  that,  as  soon  as  8pain  was  once  united  to  the 
cnown  of  France,  he  could  not  hope  to  continue  long  in  Portugal.  The  almirante  of  Castile 
was  believed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria,  therefore,  to  send  him  out  of  the 
way,  he  was  appointed  to  go  ambassador  to  France.  He  seemed  to  undertake  it,  and  made 
the  necessary  preparations ;  he  saw  this  embassy  veas  intended  for  an  exile,  and  that  it  put 
him  in  the  power  of  his  enemies :  so,  after  he  had  raised  what  was  necessary  to  defray  his 
expense,  he  secretly  changed  his  course,  and  escaped  with  the  wealth  he  had  in  his  hands  to 
Lisbon;  where  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
emperor.  He  gave  great  assurances  of  the  good  dispositions  m  which  both  the  people  and 
garndees  of  Spain  were,  who  were  grown  sick  of  their  new  masters.  The  risk  he  himself 
ran  seemed  a  very  fuU  credentiaL  He  assured  them  the  new  king  vras  despised,  and  that 
the  French  about  him  were  universally  hated :  the  Spaniards  could  not  bear  the  being  made 
a  province,  either  to  France,  or  to  the  emperor^ 

He  therefore  proposed  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  should  renounce  all 
their  pretensions  and  transfer  them  to  the  archduke,  and  deolare  him  king  of  Spain ;  and 
that  he  shotdd  be  immediately  sent  thither ;  for  he  assured  them  the  Spaniards  vrould  not 
revolt  from  a  king  that  v^as  in  possession,  till  they  saw  another  king  who  claimed  hia 
right ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  would  think  they  had  a  right  to  adhere  to  the  king  they 
liked  best.  The  king  of  Portugal  likewise  demanded  an  enlaigement  of  his  frontieis,  and 
some  new  accessions  to  his  crown,  which  were  reasonable,  but  eould  not  b6  stipulated  but 
by  a  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  treaty  that  the  emperor  had  made  with  the  late  king,  and  with  the  States,  one 
article  was,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  possess  themselves  of  the  dominions  which  the 
crown  of  Spain  had  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  vested  in  them  the  right  that  their  arras 
should  give  them  in  these  acquisitions ;  upon  which  the  king  had  designed  to  send  a  great 
fleet,  vdth  a  land  aimy,  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  to  seize  some  important  places  there,  with 
a  design  of  restoring  them  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  advantageous  articles  for  a  free 
trade,  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  should  receive  a  king  of  the  house  of  Austria.  This  desiga 
was  now  laid  aside,  and  the  reason  that  the  ministers  gave  for  it  wras,  that  the  almirante 
had  assured  them  that,  if  we  possessed  ourselves  of  any  of  their  places  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  whole  nation  would  by  that  means  become  entirely  French ;  they  would  never  believe 
our  promises  of  restoring  them ;  and,  seeing  they  had  no  naval  power  of  their  own  Co  recover 
them  they  would  go  into  the  French  interest  very  cordially,  as  the  only  v?ay  left  to  recover 
these  places* 

An  entire  credit  was  given  to  the  almirante ;  so  the  queen  and  the  States  Bgieed  to  send 
over  a  great  fleet,  with  a  land  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  together  with  a  great  supply 
of  money  and  aims  to  Portugal ;  that  king  undertaking  to  have  an  army  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  men  ready  to  join  ours.  In  Hbok  treaty  an  incident  happened,  thai  had  almost 
spoiled  the  whole;  the  king  of  Porti^al  insisted  en  demanding  the  flag,  and  the  other 
lespeds  to  be  paid  by  out  admiral,  when  he  was  in  his  ports :  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
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insisied  it  was  a  diahonoiir  to  England  to  strike,  even  in  another  king's  porta ;  this  was  not 
.demanded  of  the  fleet  that  was  sent  to  bring  over  qneen  Katharine ;  so,  though  Methnen, 
our  ambassador,  had  agreed  to  this  article,  he  pressed  the  queen  not  to  ratify  it. 

Methuen  *,  in  his  own  justification,  said,  he  consented  to  the  article,  because  he  saw  it 
was  insLsted  on  so  much,  that  no  treaty  could  be  concluded,  unless  that  point  were  3rielded ; 
the  low  state  of  their  aflfairs,  in  the  year  1662,  when  the  protection  of  England  was  all  they 
had  in  view,  for  their  preservation,  made  such  a  difference  between  that  and  the  present  time, 
that  the  one  was  not  to  be  set  up  for  a  precedent  to  govern  the  other ;  berides,  even  then 
the  matter  was  much  contested  in  their  councils,  though  the  extremities  to  which  they  were 
reduced  made  them  yield  it.  The  lord  Godolphin  looked  on  this  as  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
insisted  on,  the  whole  affiurs  of  Europe  seemed  to  turn  upon  this  treaty,  and  so  important  a 
matter  ought  not  to  be  retarded  a  day  for  such  punctilios  as  a  salute,  or  striking  the  flag ; 
and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  every  sovereign  prince  shotdd  claim  this  acknowledgment, 
unless  where  it  was  otherwise  stipulated  by  express  treaties.  The  laying  so  much  weight 
on  such  matters  very  much  heightened  jealousies ;  and  it  was  said,  that  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  the  tories,  seemed  to  lay  hold  on  every  thing  that  could  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  war ;  while  the  round  proceeding  of  the  lord  Godo^hin  reconciled  many  to  him.  The 
queen  confirmed  the  treaty  t ;  upon  which  the  court  of  Vienna  was  desired  to  do  their  part. 
But  that  court  proceeded  with  its  ordinary  slowness,  the  mildest  censure  passed  on  these  delays 
was,  that  they  proceeded  from  an  unreasonable  afiectation  of  magnificence  in  the  ceremonial, 
which  could  not  be  performed  soon,  nor  easily,  in  a  poor  but  a  haughty  oourt ;  it  was  done 
at  last,  but  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  new  declared  king  of  Spain  could  not  reach  Holland 
before  the  end  of  October.  A  squadron  of  our  fleet  v^as  lyiog  .there  to  bring  him  over ; 
such  as  was  wont  to  convoy  the  late  king  when  he  crossed  the  seas.  But  the  ministers  of 
the  king  of  Spain  thought  it  was  not  steong  enough ;  they  pretended  they  had  advertise- 
ments tiiat  the  fb!ench  had  a  stronger  squadron  in  Dunkirk,  which  might  be  sent  out  to 
intercept  him ;  so  an  additional  strength  was  sent ;  this  lost  some  time,  and  a  fair  wind. 

It  had  like  to  have  been  more  fatal ;  for  about  the  end  of  November  the  weather  grew 
very  boisterous,  and  broke  out  on  the  27th  of  November,  in  the  most  violent  storm,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man :  the  city  of  London  vras  so 
shaken  with  it,  that  people  were  generally  afraid  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses. 
Some  houses  fell  and  crushed  th^r  masters  to  death ;  great  hurt  was  done  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England ;  little  happening  in  the  north,  where  tilie  stonn  was  not  so  violent.  There 
was  a  great  fall  of  trees,  chiefly  of  elms,  that  were  blown  down  by  the  wind.  We  had,  at 
that  time,  the  best  part  of  our  naval  fiiroe  upon  the  sea ;  which  filled  all  people  with  great 
apprehensions  of  an  irreparable  loss ;  and  indeed,  if  the  storm  had  not  been  at  its  height  at 
fuU  flood,  and  m  a  spring  tide,  the  loss  might  have  proved  fatal  to  ^e  nation.  It  was  so 
oonsiderable,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  war  were  cast  away,  in  which  one  thousand  five 
hundred  seamen  perished ;  few  merchantmen  were  lost ;  such  as  were  driven  to  sea  were 
safe :  some  few  only  were  over-set  Thus  the  most  threatening  danger,  to  whidi  the  nation 
could  be  exposed,  went  off  with  little  damage :  we  saw  all  our  hazard,  since  the  loss  of  our 
fleet  must  h:  ve  been  the  loss  of  the  nation.  If  this  great  hurricane  had  come  at  low  water, 
or  in  a  quarter  tide,  our  ships  must  have  been  driven  out  upon  the  banks  of  sand  that  lie 
before  the  coast,  and  have  stuck  and  perished  there,  as  aome  of  the  men  of  war  did ;  but 
the  sea  being  so  full  of  water,  all  but  some  heavy  ships  got  over  these  safe :  our  squadron, 
which  was  &en  in  the  Maes,,  suffered  but  little,  and  the  ships  were  soon  refitted,  and  ready 
to  sail. 

*  JoBfttbtn  Mtthmii  w§»  the  icpratentatlTo  in  pvB**  Dwn  Swift  unite  in  grring  him  s  Tny  degrading  chone- 

mtnt  «f  DeviiM  from  1690  to  1702.     Edocated  finr  Uie  tnr.     The  fint  MfB  **  he  wu  a  man  of  intrigno,  but  verj 

pfvfenion  of  the  law,  he  prMtiwd  with  tmoetm,  aad  rose  mnddy  in  bfis  eonoeptiont,  and  not  quickly  understood  in 

te  tlw  dignity  ef  lord  chancellor  of  Irriaad.     According  any  thing  ;**  the  latter,  still  more  virulent,  describes  him 

to  Mackay*s  **'  Charadeni,"  he  was  nearly  promoted  to  as  **  a  profligate  rogue,  without  religion,  or  morals,  but 

the  same  hjgh  office  in  En^and.    It  is  an  instance  of  the  canning  enough,  though  without  abilities  of  any  kind.**^ 

ill  geveniment  to  wliich  Irslaad  has  for  centuries  been  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.    His  letters  do  not 

subjected,  that  whilst  he  held  the  station  of  ita  higlieet  show  any  deficiency  of  sense. — Clarendon  Correspondence ; 

law  offices,  he  was  employed  as  ambassador  to  Portugal ;  Oxford  etitfon  of  this  work ;  Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger, 
where  ht  died  in  1706.    Mackay's  **  Chancten*'  aad        i*  But  the  obiszious  clause  was  expunged. — Noble. 
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About  the  end  of  December,  the  king  of  Spain  landed  at  Portsmouth;  the  duke  of 
Somerset  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  receive  him,  and  to  bring  him  to  an  interview,  which  was 
to  be  at  Windsor  * ;  prince  Qeoige  went  and  met  him  on  the  way,  and  he  v^as  treated 
with  great  magnificence :  the  coiurt  was  very  splendid,  and  much  thronged ;  the  queen^s 
behaviour  towards  him  was  very  noble  and  obliging :  the  young  king  charmed  all  that  were 
there ;  he  had  a  gravity  beyond  his  age,  tempered  with  much  modraty ;  his  behaviour  was 
in  all  points  so  exact,  that  there  was  not  a  circumstance  in  his  whole  deportment  that  was 
liable  to  censure ;  he  paid  an  extraordinary  respect  to  the  queen,  and  yet  maintained  a  due 
greatness  in  it.  He  had  an  art  of  seeming  weU  pleased  vnth  every  thing,  without  so  much 
as  smiling  once  all  the  while  he  was  at  court,  which  was  only  three  days :  he  spoke  but 
little,  and  all  he  said  was  judicious  and  obliging.  All  possible  haste  was  made  in  fitting 
out  the  fleet,  so  that  he  set  sail  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  for  five  days  he  had  a  fiiir 
wind  Mdth  good  weather,  but  then  the  wind  chuiged,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  Portsmouth. 
He  lay  there  above  three  weeks,  and  then  he  had  a  very  prosperous  navigation.  The  forces 
that  were  ordered  to  go  over  to  his  assistance  were  by  tiiis  time  got  ready  to  attend  on  him, 
so  he  sailed  with  a  great  fleet,  both  of  men  of  vnir  and  transport  ships :  he  arrived  happily 
at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received  vrith  all  the  outward  expressions  of  joy  and  welcome,  and 
at  an  expence,  in  a  vain  magnificence,  which  that  court  could  not  well  bear ;  but  a  nationiil 
vanity  prevailed  to  carry  this  too  fiur,  by  which  other  things  that  were  more  necessary  were 
neglected :  that  court  was  then  very  melancholy ;  for  the  young  infanta,  whom  the  king 
of  Spain  was  to  have  married,  as  had  been  agreed,  died  a  few  days  before  his  arrival. 

While  this  negotiation  with  Portugal  was  carried  on,  the  duke  of  Savoy  began  to  see  his 
own  danger,  if  the  two  crowns  should  come  to  be  united ;  and  he  saw,  that  if  the  king  of 
France  drove  the  imperialists  out  of  Italy,  and  became  master  of  the  Milanese,  he  must  lie 
exposed,  and  at  mercy ;  he  had  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  duke  of  Buigundy,  and  to 
king  Philip  of  Spain ;  but  as  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  he  was  now  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  son ;  his  alliance  with  France  was  only  for  one  year,  which  he  had  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  so  he  offered,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  enter  into  the  great  alliance ;  and  he 
demanded  for  his  share,  the  Novarize,  and  the  Montfenat.  His  leaving  the  allies,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  former  war,  showed  that  he  maintained  the  character  of  his  family,  of  changing 
sides,  as  often  as  he  could  expect  better  terms,  by  a  new  turn ;  yet  his  interest  lay  so  visibly 
now  on  the  side  of  the  alliance,  that  it  was  very  reasonable  to  believe  he  was  resolved  to 
adhere  firmly  to  it.  So  when  the  demands  he  made  were  laid  before  the  court  of  Yienna, 
and  from  thence  transmitted  to  England,  and  Holland,  all  the  assistance  that  he  proposed 
was  promised  him :  the  court  of  Vienna  had  no  money  to  spare,  but  England  and  the  States 
were  to  pay  him  tvrenty  thousand  pounds  a  month,  of  which  England  was  to  pay  him  two 
thirds,  and  the  States  the  rest. 

Since  I  am  to  relate  the  rest  of  this  transaction,  I  must  look  back,  and  give  some  account 
of  his  departing  from  the  alliance  in  the  former  war,  which  I  had  from  Monsieur  Herval, 
who  was  then  tiie  kin^s  envoy  in  Switaerland,  a  French  refrigee,  but  originally  of  a  C^erman 

*  Charles  Sejmour,  eommonlj  known  m  '*  toe  proud  liveriet  were  the  Mune  u  thoee  worn  hy  the  royal  Ibot- 

duke  of  Somereet.*     He  wm  bom  in  1662,  and  died  in  men.    His  leryanU  were  directed  hy  ngna,  and  eonrien 

1748.     He  waa  interred  in  Salisbary  eathedraL     Noble  preceded  him  to  clear  the  country  roada,  that  he  might 

relates  several  anecdotes,  folly  justifying  the  popular  epi-  pass  without  obstruction  or  obseryation.     A  countryman 

thet  i4iplied  to  him.     Under  queen  Anne  he  was  master  driving  a  pig,  instead  of  obeying  the  mandate,  held  up 

of  the  horse,  privy  councillor,  and  a  commissioner  for  the  the  hog  by  the  ears,  indignantly  ezdaimiog,  '*  I  see  him, 

union ;  but  upon  the  change  of  ministry  he  was  super-  and  so  shall  my  pig.**     He  had  two  wivea ;  Eliza,  only 

seded.     Ind^nant,  he,  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  forced  child  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  Cltarlotte, 

himself  into  the  council  at  Kenrington,  summoned  to  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham, 

deliberate  upon  the  situation  of  the  nation,  the  queen  The  lattes  once  tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder  with  her 

lying  dead  at  the  time.     This  disconcerted  all  the  plans  fan,  upon  which  he  hidignantly  rebuked  her  by  observing, 

of  the  tory  party.     George  the  fint  restored  him  to  all  **  My  fint  duchess  was  a  Percy,  and  she  never  took  such 

his  honoucsi  but  from  these  he  was  removed  i^n  for  a  liberty.**    His  two  youngest  daughters  were  accustomed 

expressing  himself  with  indecorous  warmth,  because  bail  to  stand  and  watch  him  by  turns  as  he  slept  in  the  after- 

was  refused  for  his  son-in-law,  sir  William  Wyndbam,  noon.     One  of  them  being  wearied,  sat  down,  wfaidi  be 

suspected  of  treMonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled  observing  as  he  suddenly  awaked,  declared  she  should 

court     Upon  this  be  had  all  bis  servants*  liveries  taken  remember.     By  his  will  he  left  her  20,0001.  less  thaa 

in  a  cart  and  thrown  into  the  yard  of  the  palaee.    These  her  sister.    Such  a  proud  brute  must  hxvt  been  a  IboL 
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family  of  Augsburg,  settled  but  lately  in  France.  In  January,  1096,  when  the  plot  for 
assassinating  the  king  and  invading  the  nation  was  thought  so  surely  laid,  that  it  could  not 
miscany,  the  king  of  France  sent  M.  Ghanley  very  secretly  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  vnth  a 
full  credence  to  the  propositions  he  was  to  make,  demanding  a  positive  answer  within  six 
hours ;  with  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  wrote  very  waimly  to  him ;  he  said,  he  had  employed 
all  his  interest  with  the  king  his  brother,  to  get  these  offers  made  to  him,  which  he  conjured 
him  to  accept  o(^  otherwise  he  must  look  for  utter  ruin,  without  lemedy,  or  recovery.  Chan- 
ley  told  him,  that  at  that  present  time,  he  was  to  reckon  that  king  James  was  repossessed  of 
the  throne  of  England,  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  either  dead,  or  in  his  hands ;  so 
he  offered  to  restore  Cazal  and  PigneroU,  and  all  that  was  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  treaty, 
if  he  would  depart  from  the  alliance.  Tlie  duke  of  Savoy  being  thus  alarmed  with  a  revo- 
lution of  England,  and  being  so  straitened  in  time,  thought  the  extreme  necessity,  to  which 
he  would  be  reduced,  in  case  that  was  true,  must  justify  his  submitting,  when  otherwise  his 
ruin  was  unavoidable.  The  worst  part  of  this  was,  that  he  got  leave  to  pretend  to  continue 
in  the  alliance,  till  he  had  drawn  all  the  supplies  he  was  to  expect  for  that  year  from 
England,  and  the  States,  and  then  the  whole  matter  was  owned,  as  has  been  related  in  the 
transactions  of  that  year.  I  leave  this  upon  the  credit  of  him  from  whom  I  had  it,  who 
assured  me  he  was  well  informed  concerning  it. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  having  now  secretly  agreed  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  did  not  declare 
it,  but  continued  still  denying  it  to  the  French,  that  so  when  the  duke  of  Vendome  sent 
back  his  troops  to  him,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  might  more  safely  own  it.  The 
French  had  reason  to  suspect  a  secret  negotiation,  but  could  not  penetrate  into  it,  so  they 
took  an  effectual,  though  a  very  fraudulent  method  to  discover  it,  which  was  told  me  soon 
after  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  They  got  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  to  him,  with  all 
seeming  sincerity,  and  with  great  secrecy,  for  he  sent  it  to  him  by  a  subject  of  his  own,  so 
well  disguised  and  directed,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  imposed  on  by  this  management : 
in  this  letter,  the  elector  complained  bitterly  of  the  insolence  and  perfidiousness  of  the  French, 
into  whose  hands  he  had  put  himself:  he  said,  he  saw  his  error  now,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
see  how  he  could  correct  it ;  yet  if  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  almost  in  as  bad  a  state  as 
himself^  would  join  with  him,  so  that  they  might  act  by  concert,  they  might  yet  not  only 
recover  themselves,  but  procure  a  happy  peace  for  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  duke  of 
Savoy,  mistrusting  nothing,  wrote  him  a  frank  answer,  in  which  he  owned  his  own  designs, 
and  encouraged  the  elector  to  go  on,  and  offered  aU  offices  of  friendship  on  his  behalf,  with 
the  rest  of  the  allies.  The  French,  who  knew  by  what  ways  the  Savoyard  was  to  return, 
seized  him,  without  so  much  as  acquainting  the  elector  with  the  discovery  that  they  had 
made :  they  saw  now  into  this  secret ;  so  when  the  time  came,  in  which  ihe  duke  of  Yen- 
dome  ought  to  have  sent  back  his  troops  to  him,  they  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  contrary 
to  aU  treaties ;  and  with  this  the  war  began  in  those  parts.  It  was  much  apprehended  that, 
considering  the  weak  and  naked  state  in  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  then  was,  the  French 
would  have  quickly  mastered  him ;  but  count  Staremberg  ventured  on  a  mareh,  which  mili- 
tary men  said  was  the  best  hud,  and  the  best  executed  of  any  in  the  whole  war :  he  marolied 
horn  the  Modenese,  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  through  ways  that,  by  reason  of  the 
rains  that  had  fallen,  seemed  impracticable,  having  in  many  places  the  French  both  before 
and  behind  him ;  he  broke  through  all,  and  in  conclusion  joined  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  a 
good  body  of  horse.  By  this  he  was  rendered  safe  in  Piedmont ;  it  is  true  the  French  made 
tiiemselves  quickly  masters  of  aU  Savoy,  except  Montmelian,  where  some  small  actions  hap- 
pened, much  to  the  duke's  advantage.  The  Switzers  interposed  to  obtain  a  neutrality  for 
Savoy,  though  without  effect. 

The  rising  in  the  Oevennes  had  not  been  yet  subdued,  though  mareschal  Montravel  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  or  destroy  them :  he  committed  great  barbarities,  not  only  on 
those  he  found  in  arms,  but  on  whole  villages,  because  they,  as  he  yms  informed,  favoured 
them :  they  came  often  down  out  of  their  hills  in  parties,  ravaging  the  country,  and  they 
engaged  the  king^s  troops  with  much  resolution,  and  sometimes  wilh  great  advantage :  they 
seemed  resolved  to  accept  of  nothing  less  than  the  restoring  their  edicts  to  them ;  for  a  con* 
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nivance  at  their  own  way  of  worship  was  ofiered  them :  they  had  many  among  them  who 
Beemed  qualified  in  a  very  singular  manner,  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  rest ;  they  had  a  great 
measure  of  zeal  without  any  learning ;  they  scarcely  had  any  education  at  all ;  I  spoke  with 
the  person  who,  by  the  queen's  order,  sent  one  among  them  to  know  the  state  of  their  affiurs ; 
I  read  some  of  the  letters,  which  he  brought  from  them,  full  of  a  sublime  zeal  and  piety, 
expressing  a  courage  and  confidence  that  could  not  be  daunted ;  one  instance  of  this  was, 
that  they  all  agreed,  that  if  any  of  them  was  so  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
that  he  could  not  be  brought  off,  he  should  be  shot  dead,  rather  than  be  left  alive  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands ;  it  was  not  possible  then  to  form  a  judgment  of  that  insurrection,  the 
reports  about  it  were  so  various  and  uncertain,  it  being  as  much  magnified  by  some,  as  it  was 
undervalued  by  others :  the  whole  number  that  they  could  reckon  on  was  four  thousand  men, 
but  they  had  not  arms  and  clothes  for  half  that  number,  so  they  used  these  by  turns,  while 
the  rest  were  left  at  home,  to  follow  their  labour :  they  put  the  country  all  about  them  in  a 
great  fright,  and  to  a  vast  ezpence ;  while  no  intelligence  could  be  had  of  their  designs,  and 
ih&Y  broke  out  in  so  many  different  places,  that  all  who  lay  vdthin  their  reach  were  in  a 
perpetual  agitation ;  it  was  a  lamentable  thing  that  they  lay  so  far  within  the  country,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  send  supplies  to  them  unless  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  bveak  into  Dauphiny ;  and  therefore  advices  were  sent  them,  to  accept  of  such 
terms  as  could  be  had,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for  better  times. 

In  Poland,  the  scene  was  more  embroiled  than  ever ;  there  was  some  appearance  of  peace 
this  summer,  but  it  went  off  in  winter :  the  old  fierce  cardinal  drew  a  diet  to  Warsaw ; 
there  it  was  declared  that  their  king  had  broken  all  their  laws :  upon  that,  they,  by  a  formal 
sentence,  deposed  him,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant.  This  was  done  in  concert  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  lay  with  his  army  at  some  distance  from  them,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dantzio,  which  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much :  it  was  believed  that  they  dengned  to 
choose  Sobieski,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  who  then  lived  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  and 
being  in  the  emperor^s  dominions,  he  thought  himself  safer  than  he  proved  to  be ;  the  king 
of  Poland  retired  into  Saxony  in  some  haste,  which  made  many  conclude,  that  he  resolved  to 
abandon  Poland ;  but  he  laid  another  design,  which  was  executed  to  his  mind,  though  in 
the  sequel  it  proved  not  much  to  his  advantage ;  Sobieski  and  his  brother  were  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  party  in  Poland  that  opposed  the  king,  upon  which  they  ought  to  have 
looked  to  their  own  security  with  more  precaution :  they,  it  seems,  apprehended  nothing 
where  they  then  were,  and  so  diverted  themselves  at  hunting,  and  otherwise  in  their  usnid 
manner ;  upon  this  some,  sent  by  the  king  of  Poland,  took  them  both  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  to  Dresden,  where  they  were  safely  kept ;  and  all  the  remonstrances  that  the  emperor 
could  make  upon  such  an  act  of  hostility  had  no  efiect.  This  for  a  while  broke  their 
measures  at  Warsaw ;  many  forsook  them,  while  the  king  of  Sweden  seemed  implacable  in 
his  opposition  to  Augustus,  whose  chief  confidence  was  in  the  czar :  it  was  suspected  that 
the  French  had  a  management  in  this  matter ;  since  it  was  certain  that,  by  the  war  in 
Poland,  a  great  part  of  that  force  was  diverted  which  might  otherwise  have  been  engaged 
in  the  common  cause  of  the  great  alliance.  All  the  advices  that  we  had  from  thence  agreed 
in  this,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  himself  was  in  no  understanding  with  the  French,  but  it 
was  visible  that  what  he  did  contributed  not  a  little  to  serve  their  ends.  This  was  the  state 
of  a£Burs  at  land. 

I  turn  next  to  another  element,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  at  sea,  where 
things  were  ill  designed,  and  worse  executed :  the  making  prince  C^orge  our  lord  high 
admiral,  proved  in  many  instances  very  unhappy  to  the  nation :  men  of  bad  designs  imposed 
on  him,  he  understood  those  matters  very  little,  and  they  sheltered  themselves  under  his 
name,  to  which  a  great  submission  was  paid ;  but  the  complaints  rose  the  higher  for  that ; 
our  main  fleet  was  ready  to  go  out  in  May,  but  the  Dutch  fleet  was  not  yet  come  over ;  so 
Book  was  sent  out  to  silarm  the  coast  of  France ;  he  lingered  long  in  port,  pretending  ill 
health ;  upon  that  Churchill  was  sent  to  command  the  fleet ;  but  Rook^s  health  returned 
happily  for  him,  or  he  thought  fit  to  lay  aside  that  pretence,  and  went  to  sea,  where  he  con- 
tinued a  montli ;  *but  in  such  a  station  as  if  his  design  had  been  to  keep  far  from  meeting 
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the  French  fleet,  ifvhich  sailed  out  at  that  time ;  and  to  do  the  enemy  ju,  hami,  not  io  much 
as  to  disturb  their  quiet,  by  coming  near  their  coast ;  at  last  he  letumed  without  having 
attempted  any  thing  *. 

It  was  after  this  resolved  to  send  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean :  it  was  near  the 
end  of  June  before  they  were  ready  to  sail,  and  they  had  orders  to  come  out  of  the  streights 
by  the  end  of  September :  every  thing  was  so  ill  laid  in  this  expedition  as  if  it  had  been 
intended  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  it  besides  the  convoying  our  merchant  ships,  which 
did  not  require  the  fourth  part  of  such  a  force.  Shovel  was  sent  to  command ;  when  he  saw 
his  instructiozis  he  represented  to  the  ministry  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  this 
voyage ;  he  was  ordered  to  go,  and  he  obeyed  his  orders :  he  got  to  Leghorn  by  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  His  arrival  seemed  to  be  of  great  consequence,  and  the  allies  began  to 
take  courage  from  it ;  but  they  were  so(hi  disappointed  of  their  hopes  when  they  understood 
that  by  his  orders  he  could  only  stay  a  few  days  there ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
design  of  so  great  an  expedition  could  be,  or  why  so  much  money  was  thrown  away  on  such 
a  project,  which  made  us  despised  by  our  enemies,  whilst  it  provoked  our  friends,  who  might 
justly  think  they  could  not  depend  upon  such  an  ally  who  managed  so  great  a  force  vdth  so 
poor  a  conduct,  as  neitiier  to  hurt  their  enemies,  nor  protect  their  friends  by  it. 

A  squadron  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  Graydon,  a  man  brutal  in  liis 
way,  and  not  well  affected  to  the  present  state  of  aflairs.  The  design  was,  to  gather  all  the 
forces  that  we  had,  scattered  up  and  down  the  plantations,  and  with  that  strength  to  go  and 
take  Plaoentia,  and  so  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Newfoundland  trade :  but  the  secret  id 
this  was  so  ill  kept,  that  it  was  commonly  talked  of  before  he  sailed :  the  French  had  timely 
notice  of  it,  and  sent  a  greater  force  to  defend  the  place  than  he  could  bring  together  to  attack 
it.  His  orders  were  pressing,  in  particular,  that  he  should  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  pursue 
auy  of  the  enemy^s  ships  whom  he  might  see ;  these  he  observed  so  punctually,  that  when 
he  saw  a  squadron  of  four  French  men  of  war  sailing  towards  Brest,  that  were  visibly  foul, 
and  in  no  condition  to  make  any  lesistanoe,  he  sent  indeed  one  of  his  ships  to  view  them, 
who  engaged  them,  but  Graydon  gave  the  signal  to  call  him  off*,  upon  which  they  got  safe 
into  Brest.  This  was  aft^wards  known  to  be  Du  Casse's  squadron,  who  was  l^ging 
treasure  home  from  Carthagena,  and  other  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  i^x>rted  to  be  four 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight ;  but  tliough  here  was  a  good  prey  lost,  yet  so  careful  was  the 
prince's  coimcil  to  excuse  every  thing,  done  by  such  a  man,  that  they  ordered  an  advertise- 
ment to  be  put  in  the  gaxette,  to  justify  Graydon ;  in  which  it  was  said  that,  pursuant  to 
his  orders,  he  had  not  engaged  that  fleet.  The  orders  were  indeed  strangely  given,  yet  our 
admirals  had  never  thought  themselves  so  bound  down  to  them,  but  that,  upon  great  occa- 
sions, tibiey  might  make  stretches ;  especially  where  the  advantage  was  visible,  as  it  was  in 
this  case ;  for  since  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  new  orders,  and  new  occasions  might 
happen,  which  could  not  be  known,  when  their  orders  were  given,  the  nature  of  the  service 
seemed  to  give  them  a  greater  liberty  than  was  fit  to  be  allowed  in  the  land  service.  When 
he  came  to  the  plantations,  he  acted  in  so  savage  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  rather 
to  terrify  than  to  protect  th^u :  when  he  had  drawn  the  forces  together  that  were  in  the 
plantations,  he  went  to  attack  Placentia :  but  he  found  it  to  be  so  well  defended,  that  he 
did  not  think  fit  so  much  as  to  make  any  attempt  upon  it :  so  this  expeditiim  ended 
very  ingloriously,  and  many  complaints  of  Chraydon's  conduct  were  sent  after  him« 

*  Sir  G^i|;e  Rooke  was  not  «  supporter  of  the  whig  hetween  Sweden  and   Denmark,  but  the  latter  being 

partj  in  parliament,  which  appeals  to  be  the  onlj  reaaoii  refractory,  be    bombarded  Copenhagen,  and  compelled 

that  actuated  Burnet  in  always  disparagipg  this  gallant  thorn  to  be  reasonable.     The  king  of  Sweden  uiged  him 

seaman.     William  the  Third  had  more  magnanimity,  for,  to  be  more  rigorous  towards  them,  but  Rooke  very  calmly 

when  urged  by  bis  ministry  to  discharge  Rooke  for  opposing  replied,  ^  Sir,  I  was  sent  hither  to  serve  your  majesty 

them  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  king  replied—***  No  j  not  to  ruin  the  king  of  Denmark.*^    Party  spirit  eventu- 

if  yon  have  anything  to  allege  against  his  conduct  in  the  ally  prevailed,  and  in  1705  he  was  removied  from  the 

navy,  I  may  comply  with  your  request;  but  I  will  never  command  of  the  fleet.     When  making  his  will,  a  friend 

discharge  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  who  hath  always  remarked  that  his  fortune  was  less  than  might  have  been 

behaved  well  in  my  service,  fisr  no  other  reason  thaa  his  expected,  to  which  sir  George  answered — ^  True ;  I  do 

conduct  in  parliament**    He  was  a  native  of  Kent,  bom  not  leave  much,  but  what  I  do  leave  was  honestly  gotten ; 

in  1650,  and  dying  in  1709.     Two  or  three  anecdotes  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  or  the  nation  a  farthing.  "^ 

will  place  his  character  in  a  true  light.     In  1700,  when  Campbell's  Uves  of  the  Admirals ;  Noble*s  Contin.  of 

serving  in  the  Baltic,  and  endeavouring  to  mediate  a  peace  Chuingerv 
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There  was  also  a  great  complaint  through  the  whole  fleet  of  their  yictaalling ;  we  lost 
many  of  our  seamen,  who,  as  was  siud,  were  poisoned  by  ill  food ;  and  though  great  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  victuallers  before  the  fleet  went  out,  yet  there  was  not  sudi  care 
taken  to  look  into  it  as  a  matter  of  that  consequence  deserved :  the  merchants  did  also 
complain  that  they  were  ill  served  with  convoys,  and  so  little  care  had  been  taken  of  the 
Newcastle  fleet,  that  the  price  of  coals  rose  very  high ;  it  was  also  said,  that  there  was  not 
a  due  care  had  of  our  seamen  that  were  taken  by  the  privateers,  many  of  them  died  by 
reason  of  their  ill  usage,  while  others,  to  deliver  themselves  from  that,  went  into  the  French 
service.  Thus  all  our  marine  afiairs  were  much  out  of  order,  and  these  disorders  were 
charged  on  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  them ;  every  thing  was  unprosperous,  and  that 
will  always  be  laid  heavily  on  those  who  are  in  the  management  of  afiairs :  it  is  obtain  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  all  those  who  hated  the  late  king  and  his  government,  or  had 
been  dismissed  the  service  by  him,  were  sought  out,  and  invited  into  employments :  so  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  be  futhfiil,  or  cordial,  in  the  war  against  France. 

The  afiairs  of  Scotland  come  next  to  be  related :  a  new  parliament  was  called,  and  many 
were  chosen  to  serve  in  it,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  secret  engagements  with  the  court  at 
St.  Germains :  the  lords,  who  had  hitherto  kept  out  of  parliament,  and  were  known  to  be 
Jacobites,  came  and  qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths  to  vote  in  parliament :  it  was 
set  up  for  a  maxim  by  the  new  ministry,  that  all  tho  Jacobites  were  to  be  invited  home ;  so 
a  proclamation  was  issued  out,  of  a  very  great  extent,  indemnifying  all  persons,  for  all 
treasons  committed  before  April  last,  without  any  limitation  of  time  for  their  coming  home 
to  accept  of  this  grace,  and  without  demanding  any  security  of  them  for  the  future.    The 
duke  of  Queensbuiy  was  sent  down  the  queen's  commissioner  to  the  parliament;  this 
inflamed  all  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  him :  they  resolved  to  oppose  him  still  in  eveiy 
thing,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Jacobites  joined  with  them,  but  uome  of  them  were  bought 
ofi*,  as  was  said,  by  him  :  he,  seeing  so  strong  an  opposition  formed  against  him,  studied  to 
engage  the  presbyterian  party  to  stick  to  him :  and  even  the  party  that  united  against  him 
were  so  apprehensive  of  the  strength  of  that  interest,  that  they  likewise  studied  to  court 
them,  and  were  very  careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage.     By  this,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
episcopal  party  were  lost,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  church  did  not  only  continue  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  was  during  the  former  reign,  but  the  presbyterians  got  a  new  law 
in  their  favour,  which  gave  them  as  firm  a  settlement,  and  as  dill  a  security,  as  law  could 
give ;  for  an  act  passed,  not  only  confirming  the  claim  of  rights,  upon  which  the  crown  had 
been  offered  to  the  late  king,  one  of  its  articles  being  against  prelacy,  and  for  a  parity  in  the 
church,  but  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  endeavour  any  alteration  of  it.     It  had  been 
often  proposed  to  the  late  king  to  pass  this  into  an  act,  but  he  would  never  consent  to  it ; 
he  said,  he  had  taken  the  crown  on  the  terms  in  that  claim,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
never  make  a  breach  on  any  part  of  it ;  but  he  would  not  bind  his  successors  by  making  it 
a  perpetual  law.    Thus  a  ministry  that  carried  all  matters  relating  to  the  church  to  so  great 
a  height ;  yet,  with  other  views,  gave  a  fatal  stroke  to  the  episcopal  interest  in  Scotland,  to 
which  the  late  king  would  never  give  way.     The  great  debates  in  this  session  were  concern- 
ing the  succession  of  the  crown,  in  case  the  queen  should  die  without  issue.     They  resolved 
to  give  the  preference  to  that  debate  before  they  would  consider  the  supplies ;  it  was  soon 
resolved  that  the  successor  to  the  crown  after  the  queen,  should  not  be  the  same  person 
that  was  king,  or  queen,  of  England,  unless  the  just  rights  of  the  nation  should  be  declared 
in  parliament,  and  fully  settled  in  an  independence  upon  English  interests  and  councils. 
After  this  they  went  to  name  particulars,  which  by  some  were  carried  so  far,  that  those  expe- 
dients were  indeed  the  setting  up  a  commonwealth,  with  the  empty  name  of  a  king ;  for  it 
was  proposed  that  the  whole  administration  should  be  committed  to  a  council,  named  by 
parliament,  and  that  the  legislature  should  be  entirely  in  the  parliament,  by  which  no  shadow 
of  power  was  left  with  the  crown,  and  it  was  merely  a  nominal  thing ;  but  the  further  enter- 
ing upon  expedients  was  laid  aside  for  tliat  time,  cmly  one  act  passed  that  went  a  great  way 
towards  them  :  it  was  declared,  that  no  succeeding  king  should  have  the  power  to  engage 
the  nation  in  a  war,  witliout  consent  of  parliament.    Another  act  of  a  strange  nature  passed, 
aUowing  the  importation  of  French  goods,  which,  as  was  pretended,  were  to  be  imported  in 
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the  ships  of  a  neatral  state.  The  truth  was,  tlie  revenue  was  so  exhausted,  that  they  had 
not  enough  to  support  the  government  without  such  help  :  those  who  desired  to  drink  good 
wine,  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  trade,  ran  into  it ;  so  it  was  carried,  though  with  great 
opposition ;  the  Jacobites  also  went  into  it,  since  it  opened  a  free  cbrrespondence  with  France ; 
it  was  certainly  against  the  public  interest  of  the  government  in  opposition  to  which  private 
interest  will  often  prevail.  The  court  of  St.  Germains,  perceiving  such  a  disjointing  in  Scot- 
land, and  so  great  an  opposition  made  in  parliament,  was  from  thence  encouraged  to  set  all 
their  emissaries  in  that  kingdom  at  work,  to  engage  both  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
several  tribes  in  the  Highlands,  to  be  ready  to  appear  for  them.  One  Frazer  had  gone 
through  the  Highlands  the  former  year,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  France,  where  he  pri^ 
tended  he  had  authority  from  the  Highlanders,  to  undertake  to  bring  together  a  body  01 
twelve  thousand  men,  if  they  might  be  assisted  by  some  force,  together  with  officers,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money  from  France.  After  he  had  delivered  this  message  to  the  queen  at 
St.  Germains,  she  recommended  him  to  the  French  ministers :  so  he  had  some  audiences  of 
them.  He  proposed  that  five  thousand  men  should  be  sent  from  Dunkirk  to  land  near 
Dundee,  with  arms  for  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  that  five  hundred  should  be  sent  from 
Brest,  to  seize  on  Fort  William,  which  commanded  the  great  pass  in  the  Higldands.  The 
French  hearkened  to  all  this,  but  would  not  venture  much  upon  slight  grounds,  so  they  sent 
him  back  with  some  others,  in  whom  they  confided  more,  to  see  how  much  they  might 
depend  on,  and  what  the  strength  of  the  Highlanders  was ;  they  were  also  ordered  to  try 
whether  any  of  the  great  nobility  of  that  kingdom  would  engage  in  the  design. 

When  these  came  over,  Frazer  got  himself  secretly  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Queensbury, 
to  whom  he  discovered  all  that  had  been  already  transacted ;  and  he  undertook  to  discover 
the  whole  correspondence  between  Si.  Germains  and  the  Jacobites :  he  also  named  many  of 
the  lords  who  opposed  him  most  in  parliament,  and  said,  they  were  already  deeply  engaged. 
The  duke  of  Queensbury  hearkened  very  willingly  to  all  this,  and  he  gave  him  a  pass  to  go 
through  the  Highlands  again,  where  he  found  some  were  still  very  forward,  but  others  were 
more  reserved.  At  his  return,  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  France,  and  promised  to  make  a 
more  entire  discovery :  he  put  one  letter  in  the  duke  of  Queensbury's  hands,  from  the  queen 
at  St.  Germains,  directed  on  the  back  (but  by  another  hand)  to  the  Marquis  of  Athol :  the 
letter  was  written  in  such  general  terms,  that  it  might  have  been  directed  to  any  of  the  great 
nobility ;  and  probably  he  who  was  trusted  with  it  had  power  given  him  to  direct  it  to  any, 
to  whom  he  found  it  would  be  most  acceptable :  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  letter  that  was 
particular  to  any  one  person  or  family ;  it  only  mentioned  the  promises  and  assurances  sent 
to  her  by  that  lord.  This  Frazer  had  been  accused  of  a  rape,  committed  on  a  sister  of  the 
lord  Athol's,  for  which  he  was  convicted  and  outlawed ;  so  it  might  be  supposed,  that  he,  to 
be  revenged  of  the  lord  Athol,  who  had  prosecuted  him  for  that  crime,  might  put  his  name 
on  the  back  of  that  letter.  It  is  certain  that  the  others,  who  were  more  trusted,  and  were 
sent  over  with  him,  avoided  his  company,  so  that  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  that  pro- 
ceeding. Frazer  came  up  to  London  in  winter,  and  had  some  meetings  with  the  practising 
Jacobites  about  the  town,  to  whom  he  discovered  his  negotiation  ;  he  continued  still  to  per- 
suade the  duke  of  Queensbury  of  his  fidelity  to  him :  his  name  was  not  told  the  queen,  for 
when  the  duke  of  Queensbury  wrote  to  her  an  account  of  the  discovery,  he  added,  that 
unless  she  commanded  it,  he  had  promised  not  to  name  the  person,  for  he  was  to  go  back  io 
St.  Germains,  to  complete  the  discovery.  The  queen  did  not  ask  his  name,  but  had  more 
regard  to  what  he  said,  because  in  the  main  it  agreed  with  the  intelligence,  that  her  minis- 
ters had  from  their  spies  at  Paris.  The  duke  of  Queensbury  procured  a  pass  for  him  to  go 
to  Holland,  but  by  another  name ;  for  he  opened  no  part  of  this  matter  to  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, who  gave  the  pass.  The  Jacobites  in  London  suspected  Frazer  s  correspondence 
with  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  and  gave  advertisement  to  the  lord  Athol,  and  by  this  means 
the  whole  matter  broke  out,  as  shall  be  told  afterwards.  What  influence  soever  this,  or  any 
other  practice  might  have  in  Scotland,  it  is  certain  the  opposition  in  parliament  grew  still 
greater ;  and  since  the  duke  of  Queensbury  would  not  sufFer  them  to  proceed,  in  those  strange 
limitations  upon  the  crown,  that  had  been  proposed,  though  the  queen  ordered  him  to  pass 
the  other  bills,  they  would  give  no  supply ;  so  that  the  pay  of  the  army,  wi^h  the  charge  of 
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the  goYemment,  was  to  run  npon  credit,  and  by  this  means  matters  there  were  likely  to  como 
to  extremities.  A  national  humour  of  rendering  themselves  a  free  and  independent  kingdom 
did  so  inflame  them,  that  as  they  had  a  majority  of  seventy  in  parliament,  they  seemed 
capable  of  the  most  extravagant  things  that  could  be  suggested  to  them  :  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ministry  forsook  the  duke  of  Queensbury  in  parliament ;  both  the  earl  of  Seafield, 
lord  chancellor,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  lord  Tarbet,  the  secretary  of 
state,  with  all  that  depended  on  them,  broke  off  from  him  :  yet  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
session,  Athol  was  made  a  duke,  and  Tarbet  was  made  earl  of  Cromarty,  which  looked  like 
rewarding  them  for  their  opposition  *.  Soon  after  that,  the  queen  resolved  to  revive  the 
order  of  the  thistle,  that  had  been  raised  by  her  father,  but  was  let  fall  by  the  late  king :  it 
was  to  be  carried  in  a  green  ribbon,  as  the  George  is  in  a  blue,  and  the  glory  was  in  the  form 
of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  with  a  thistle  in  the  middle.  Argyle,  Athol,  Aimandale,  Orkney, 
and  Seafield  were  the  first  that  had  it,  the  number  being  limited  to  twelve  f .  And  to  snch 
a  height  did  the  disorders  in  that  kingdom  rise,  that  great  skill  and  much  secret  practice 
seemed  necessary  to  set  matters  right  there :  the  aversion  and  jealousy  towards  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  the  last  reign,  and  the  favour  showed  to  those  who  were  in  king 
James's  interests,  had  an  appearance  of  bringing  matters  out  of  an  excess,  to  a  temper :  and 
it  was  much  magnified  by  those  who  intended  to  flatter  the  queen,  on  design  to  ruin  her. 
Though  the  same  measures  were  taken  in  England,  yet  there  was  less  danger  in  following 
them  here  than  there :  errors  might  be  sooner  observed,  and  easier  corrected,  where  persons 
are  in  view,  and  are  watched  in  all  their  motions :  but  this  might  prove  fatal  at  a  greater 
distance,  where  it  was  more  easy  to  deny,  or  palliate,  things,  with  great  assurance.  The 
duke  of  Queensbuiy^s  engrossing  all  things  to  himself,  increased  the  disgust,  at  the  credit  he 
was  in :  he  had  begun  a  practice  of  drawing  out  the  sessions  of  parliament  to  an  unusual 
length,  by  which  his  appointments  exhausted  so  much  of  the  revenue,  that  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  were  not  paid,  and  that  will  always  create  discontent ;  he  trusted  entirely  to 
a  few  persons,  and  his  conduct  was  liable  to  just  exceptions :  some  of  those  who  had  the 
greatest  credit  with  him  were  believed  to  be  engaged  in  a  foreign  interest,  and  his  passing,  or 
rather  promoting  the  act,  that  opened  a  correspondence  with  France,  was  considered  as  a 
design,  to  settle  a  commerce  there ;  and  upon  that,  his  fidelity,  or  his  capacity,  were  much 
questioned. 

There  were  still  high  discontents  in  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  behaviour  of  the  trustees 
there.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  better  received  when  he  went  to  that  government, 
because  he  came  after  the  earl  of  Rochester ;  till  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  all  things 
governed  by  him ;  and  that  he  pursued  the  measures  which  he  had  begun  to  take,  of  raising 
new  divisions  in  that  kingdom ;  for,  before  that  time,  the  only  division  in  Ireland  was,  that 

*  Junes  Douglas,  second  duke  of  Queensbury,  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  united  kingdoms, 

bom  in  1662.     When  returned  from  travelling,  Charles  His  political  opponents  represent  him  in  very  odious  lights;, 

the  Second  appointed  him  a  privy  councillor  for  Scotland,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  talented,  virtuous 

but  these  and  other  appointments  he  res^^ed  when  James  man. — Noble*s  Contin.  of  Grainger ;  Lockhart  Papen — 

succeeded  to  the  throne.    William  restored  him  to  all  Peerages.  ' 

his  offices,  appointed  him  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  a         Geoi^  Mackenzie,  lord  Macleod,  and  Castlchaven, 

captain  in  the  Dutch  guard,  made  him  a  lord  of  the  trea-  viscount  Tarbet,  and  earl  of  Cromartie,  was  distinguished 

sury,  permitted  him  to  vote  in  the  house  of  lords  as  a  for  his  loyalty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles,  James,  and  WiU 

Scotch  peer,  though  his  father  was  living,  and  appointed  liam.    Besides  the  other  appointments  mentioned  by  Bur- 

himto  the  lord  ti'casurership  of  Scotland.    In  1695,  upon  net,  queen  Anne  i^pointed  him  justice-general,  an  office 

the  death  of  his  father,  ho  resigned  all  his  military  em-  he  resigned  in  1710.     Ho  died  in  1714,  in  his  eighty- 

ployments,  but  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  an  extraordinary  fourth  year. — Noble. 

lord  of  sesnon,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  for  two  sessions  1*  The  order  of  the  thistle  was  instituted  by  James  the 
lord  high  commissioner.  In  this  post  he  was  retained  by  Fifth  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1554;  revived  by  our 
queen  Anne,  and  she  named  him  a  commissioner  of  the  James  the  Second  in  1697,  and  re-established,  as  men- 
union,  of  which  he  was  a  chief  promoter,  and  for  which  tioned  in  the  text,  by  queen  Anne.  The  order  consists 
he  received  extraordinary  marks  of  public  &vour.  He  of  the  sovereign,  and  twelve  brethren,  or  knights.  Tlio 
was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  star  is  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  of  silver  embroidery,  with 
Scotland.  In  1704  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  office  rays  emanating  between  the  points  of  the  cross,  on  tho 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  his  political  opponents,  but  centre  of  which  is  a  thistle  of  green  and  gold  npon  a  field 
the  next  year  returned  to  power  as  first  lord  of  the  trea-  green,  round  which  is  a  circle  of  gold,  and  on  this  tho 
sury,  and  privy  seal.  Ho  was  raised  to  the  English  peer-  motto  ^*  Nemo  me  impune  laoessit,"  (No  one  provokes 
age  as  duke  of  Dover,  marquis  of  Beverley,  and  baron  me  with  impunity.)  The  jewel  and  collar  correspond. 
Rippon.     From  1710  until  his  death  in  1*711,  he  was 
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of  English  and  Irish,  protestants  and  papists ;  but  of  late  an  animosity  came  to  be  raised 
there,  like  that  we  labour  under  in  England,  between  whig  and  tory.  The  wiser  sort  of  the 
English  resolved  to  oppose  this  all  they  could,  and  to  proceed  with  temper  and  moderation : 
the  parliament  there  was  opened  with  speeches  and  addresses,  that  carried  the  compliments 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  so  far,  as  if  no  other  person  besides  himself  could  have  given  them 
that  settlement  which  they  expected  from  his  government.  The  trustees  had  raised  a 
scandal  upon  that  nation,  as  if  they  designed  to  set  up  an  independence  upon  England ;  so 
they  began  the  session  with  a  vote,  disclaiming  that  as  false  and  injurious.  They  expressed 
on  all  occasions  their  hatred  of  the  trustees  and  of  their  proceedings,  yet  they  would  not  pre- 
sume to  meddle  ynth  any  thing  they  had  done,  pursuant  to  the  act  that  had  passed  in 
England,  which  vested  the  trust  in  them.  They  offered  the  necessary  supplies,  but  took 
exceptions  to  the  accounts  that  were  laid  before  them,  and  observed  some  errors  in  them. 
This  begat  an  uneasiness  in  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  for  though  he  was  generous,  and  above 
all  sordid  practices,  yet  being  a  man  of  pleasure,  he  was  much  in  the  power  of  those  who 
acted  under  him,  and  whose  intregrity  was  not  so  clear.  One  great  design  of  the  wiser 
among  them  was,  to  break  the  power  of  popery,  and  the  interest,  that  the  heads  of  the  Irish 
families  had  among  them :  they  enacted  the  succession  of  the  crovni,  to  follow  the  pattern 
set  them  by  England  in  every  particular.  They  also  passed  an  act  concerning  papists,  some- 
what like  that  which  had  passed  in  England  three  years  before ;  but  vnth  some  more  effect- 
ual clauses,  for  the  want  of  which  we  have  not  yet  had  any  fruit  from  our  act :  the  main 
difference  was  that  which  made  it  look  less  invidious,  and  yet  was  more  effectual,  for  break- 
ing the  dependence  on  the  heads  of  families ;  for  it  was  provided,  that  all  estates  should  be 
equally  divided  among  the  children  of  papists,  notwithstanding  any  settlements  to  the  con- 
trary, unless  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  settled  qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths, 
and  coming  to  the  communion  of  the  church  :  this  seemed  to  carry  no  hardship  to  the  family 
in  general,  and  yet  gave  hopes  of  weakening  that  interest  so  considerably,  that  the  bill  was 
offered  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  pressing  him  with  more  than  usual  vehemence,  to  intercede 
so  effectually,  that  it  might  be  returned  back  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  They  under- 
stood that  the  papists  of  Ireland  had  raised  a  considerable  sum,  to  be  sent  over  to  England, 
to  support  their  practices,  in  order  to  the  stopping  this  bill :  it  came  over,  warmly  recom- 
mended by  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  but  it  was  as  warmly  opposed  by  those  who  had  a  mind 
to  have  a  share  in  the  presents,  that  were  ready  to  be  made.  The  pretence  for  opposing  it 
was,  that  while  the  queen  was  so  deeply  engaged  vnth  the  emperor,  and  was  interceding 
for  favour  to  the  protestants  in  his  dominions,  it  seemed  not  seasonable,  and  was  scarcely 
decent,  to  pass  so  severe  a  law  against  those  of  his  religion :  though  this  had  the  less 
strength,  since  it  was  very  evident  that  all  the  Irish  papists  were  in  the  French  interest, 
so  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  emperor  could  be  much  concerned  for 
them.  The  parliament  of  England  was  sitting  when  this  bill  came  over,  and  men's  eyes 
were  much  set  on  the  issue  of  it ;  so  that  the  ministers  judged  it  was  not  safe  to  deny 
it :  but  a  clause  was  added,  which  they  hoped  would  hinder  its  being  accepted  in  Ireland. 
That  matter  was  carried  on  so  secretly,  that  it  was  knovni  to  none,  but  those  who  were 
at  the  council,  till  the  news  of  it  came  from  Ireland,  upon  its  being  sent  thither;  the 
clause  was  to  this  purpose,  that  none  in  Ireland  should  be  capable  of  any  employment, 
or  of  being  in  the  magistracy  in  any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  themselves  by  receiving 
the  sacrament,  according  to  the  test-act  passed  in  England,  which  before  this  time  bad  never 
been  offered  to  the  Irish  nation.  It  was  hoped  by  those  who  got  this  clause  to  be  added 
to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland  who  promoted  it  most,  would  now  be  the  less  fond  of 
it,  when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung  to  it :  the  greatest  part  of  Ulster  was  possessed  by  the 
Scotch,  who  adhered  stiffly  to  their  first  education  in  Scotland ;  and  they  were  so  united  in 
that  way,  that  it  was  believed  they  could  not  find  such  a  number  of  men  who  would  qualify 
themselves,  as  was  necessary  by  this  clause,  to  maintain  the  order  and  justice  of  the  country. 
Yet  upon  this  occasion  the  Irish  parliament  proceeded  with  great  caution  and  wisdom ;  they 
reckoned  that  this  act,  so  far  as  it  related  to  papists,  would  have  a  certain  and  great  effect 
for  their  common  security ;  and  that  when  it  was  once  passed,  it  would  never  be  repealed ; 
whereas  if  great  inconveniences  did  arise  upon  this  new  clause^  it  would  be  an  easier  thing  to 
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obtain  a  repeal  of  it,  in  a  subsequent  parliament,  either  of  England  or  Ireland.  So  the  act 
was  passed,  and  those  who  thought  thej  had  managed  the  matter  with  a  master-piece  ci 
cunning,  were  outwitted  by  an  Irish  parliament.  However  this  artifice,  and  some  other 
things  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  conduct,  put  them  into  such  an  ill  humour,  that  the  supply 
bill  was  clogged  and  lessened  by  many  clauses  added  to  it.  The  session  ended  in  so  much 
heat,  that  it  was  thought  that  parliament  would  meet  no  more,  if  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
continued  in  the  government. 

Thus  the  parts  of  the  government  that  were  thought  the  most  easily  managed,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  had  of  late  been  put  into  so  much  disorder,  that  it  might  prove  no  easy  work  to 
set  them  again  in  order ;  the  government  was  every  where  going,  as  it  were,  out  of  joint;  its 
nerves  and  strength  seemed  to  be  much  slackened ;  the  trusting  and  employing  not  only  vio- 
lent tories,  but  even  known  Jacobites,  as  it  brought  a  weakness  on  the  management,  so  it 
raised  a  jealousy  that  could  not  be  easily  cured.  Stories  were  confidently  vented,  and  by 
some  easily  believed,  that  the  queen  was  convinced  of  the  wrong  done  her  pretended  brother, 
and  that  she  was  willing  to  put  affairs  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  favoured  his  succession  ; 
it  was  also  observed,  that  our  court  kept  too  cold  civilities  with  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
did  nothing  that  was  tender  or  cordial  looking  that  way ;  nor  were  any  employed  who  had 
expressed  a  particular  zeal  for  their  interests.  These  things  gave  great  jealousy :  all  that 
was  said  in  excuse  for  trusting  such  persons,  was,  that  it  was  fit  once  to  try  if  good  usage 
could  soften  them,  and  bring  them  entirely  into  the  queen's  interests;  and  assurances 
were  given,  that,  if  upon  a  trial,  the  effect  hoped  for  did  not  follow,  they  should  be  again 
dismissed. 

This  was  the  state  of  our  afiairs  when  a  new  session  of  parliament  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber :  the  queen,  in  her  speech,  expressed  a  great  zeal  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  she  recommended  union  and  good  agreement  to  all  her  people  ; 
she  said  she  wanted  words  to  express  how  earnestly  she  desired  this.  This  was  understood 
as  an  intimation  of  her  desire,  that  there  should  be  no  further  proceedings  in  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity :  addresses  full  of  respect  were  made  to  the  queen,  in  return  to  her 
speech ;  and  the  lords,  in  theirs,  promised  to  avoid  every  thing  that  should  occasion  dis- 
union, or  contention :  but  nothing  could  lay  the  heat  of  a  party,  which  was  wrought  on  by 
some  who  had  designs  that  were  to  be  denied,  or  disguised,  till  a  proper  time  for  owning 
them  should  appear.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  for  bringing  in  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity :  great  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  the  court  was  against  it, 
but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  that  such  a  bill  should  be  brought  in.  So  a  new 
draught  was  formed ;  in  it  the  preamble,  that  was  in  the  former  bill,  was  left  out.  The 
number,  besides  the  family,  that  made  a  conventicle,  was  enlarged  from  five  to  twelve :  and 
the  fine  set  on  those,  who  went  to  conventicles,  after  they  had  received  the  sacrament, 
besides  the  loss  of  their  employment,  was  brought  down  to  fifty  pounds :  these  were  arti- 
fices by  which  it  was  hoped,  upon  such  softenings,  once  to  carry  the  bill  on  any  terms ;  and 
when  that  point  was  gained,  it  would  be  easy  afterwards  to  carry  other  bills  of  greater 
severity.  There  was  now  such  a  division  upon  this  matter,  that  it  was  fairly  debated  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  whereas,  before,  it  went  there  with  such  a  torrent,  that  no  opposition  to 
it  could  be  hearkened  to.  Those  who  opposed  the  bill  went  chiefly  upon  this  ground,  that 
this  bill  put  the  dissenters  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were  before :  so  it  was  a  breach 
made  upon  the  toleration,  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  since  they  had  not  deserved  it  by  any 
ill  behaviour  of  theirs,  by  which  it  could  be  pretended  that  Uiey  had  forfeited  any  of  the 
benefits,  designed  by  that  act :  things  of  this  kind  could  have  no  effect,  but  to  embroil  us 
with  new  distractions,  and  to  disgust  persons  well  affected  to  the  queen  and  her  government : 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  happy  quiet  that  we  were  now  in,  especially  in  this  time  of 
war,  in  which  even  the  severest  of  persecutors  made  their  stops,  for  fear  of  irritating  ill 
humours  too  much.  The  old  topics  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  were 
brought  up  again  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill  passed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a 
great  majority :  and  so  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  where  it  occasioned  one  debate  of  many 
hours,  whether  the  bill  should  be  entertained,  and  read  a  second  time,  or  be  thrown  out : 
the  prince  appeared  no  more  for  it,  nor  did  he  come  to  the  house  upon  tliis  occasion ;  some 
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who  had  voted  for  it,  in  the  former  seasion,  kept  out  of  the  house,  and  others  owned  they  saw 
farther  into  the  design  of  the  bill,  and  so  voted  against  it.  Upon  a  division  it  was  carried, 
by  a  majority  of  twelve,  not  to  give  it  a  second  reading,  but  to  reject  it. 

Tlie  bishops  were  almost  equally  divided :  there  were  two  more  against  it  than  for  it ; 
among  these,  I  had  the  largest  share  of  censure  on  me,  because  I  spoke  much  against  the 
bill :  I  knew  how  the  act  of  test  was  carried,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  its  proper  place ; 
I  related  that  in  the  house,  and  the  many  practices  of  the  papists,  of  setting  us  of  ihe  church 
against  the  dissenters,  and  the  dissenters  against  us  by  turns,  as  it  might  serve  their  ends ; 
I  ventured  to  say,  that  a  man  might  lawfully  communicate  with  a  church  that  he  thought 
had  a  worship  and  a  doctrine  uncorrupted,  and  yet  communicate  more  frequently  with  a 
church  that  he  thought  more  perfect :  I  myself  had  communicated  with  the  churches  of 
Geneva  and  Holland :  and  yet  at  the  same  time  communicated  with  the  church  of  England : 
so,  though  the  dissenters  were  in  a  mi&take,  as  to  their  opinion,  which  was  the  more  perfect 
church,  yet  allowing  them  a  toleration  in  that  error,  this  practice  might  be  justified.  I  was 
desired  to  print  what  I  said  upon  that  occasion,  which  drew  many  virulent  pamphlets  upon 
me,  but  I  answered  none  of  them :  I  saw  the  Jacobites  designed  to  raise  such  a  flame  among 
us,  as  might  make  it  scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  the  war ;  those  who  went  not  so  deep,  yet 
designed  to  make  a  breach  on  the  toleration  by  gaining  this  point ;  and  I  was  resolved  never 
to  be  silent,  when  that  should  be  brought  into  debate ;  for  I  have  long  looked  on  liberty  of 
conscience  as  one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  antecedent  to  society,  which  no  roan  could 
give  up  because  it  was  not  in  his  own  power :  and  our  Saviour's  rule,  of  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  seemed  to  be  a  very  express  decision  to  all  men  who  would  lay  the  matter  home 
to  their  own  conscience,  and  judge  as  they  would  willingly  be  judged  by  others. 

The  clergy  over  England,  who  were  generally  inflamed  with  this  matter,  could  hardly  for- 
give the  queen  and  the  prince  the  coldness  that  they  expressed  on  this  occasion :  the  lord 
Godolphin  did  so  positively  declare,  that  he  thought  the  bill  unseasonable,  and  that  he  had 
done  aH  he  could  to  hinder  its  being  brought  in,  that  though  he  voted  to  give  the  bill  a 
second  reading,  that  did  not  reconcile  the  pi^y  to  him :  they  set  up  the  earl  of  Rochester  as 
the  only  man  to  be  depended  on  who  deserved  to  be  the  chief  minister. 

The  house  of  commons  gave  all  the  supplies  that  were  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war : 
some  tried  to  tack  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity  to  the  bill  of  supply,  but  they  had 
not  strength  to  carry  it :  the  commons  showed  a  very  unusual  neglect  of  all  that  related  to 
the  fleet,  which  was  wont  to  be  one  of  their  chief  cares ;  it  was  surmised,  that  they  saw  that 
if  they  opened  that  door,  discoveries  would  be  made  of  errors  that  could  neither  be  justified, 
nor  palliated,  and  that  these  must  come  home  chiefly  to  their  greatest  favourites ;  so  they 
avoided  all  examinations  that  would  probably  draw  some  censure  on  them. 

The  lords  were  not  so  tender ;  they  found  great  fault  with  the  counsels,  chiefly  with  the 
sending  Shovell  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Graydon  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  laid  all  the 
discoveries  that  were  made  to  them,  with  their  own  observations  on  them,  before  the  queen, 
in  addresses  that  were  very  plain,  though  fiill  of  all  due  respect :  they  went  on  likewise  in 
their  examinations  of  the  outcry  made  of  the  waste  of  the  public  treasure  in  the  last  reign ; 
they  examined  the  earl  of  Orford's  accounts,  which  amounted  to  seventeen  millions,  and 
upon  which  some  observations  had  been  made  by  the  commissioners,  for  examining  the  public 
accounts ;  they  found  them  all  to  be  fiJse  in  fiict,  or  ill  grounded,  and  of  no  importance. 

The  only  particular  that  seemed  to  give  a  just  colour  to  exception  was  very  strictly 
examined :  he  had  victualled  the  fleet  while  they  lay  all  winter  at  Cadiz :  the  purser  s 
receipte  for  the  quantity  that  was  laid  into  every  ship  were  produced,  but  they  had  no 
receipts  of  the  Spaniards,  firom  whom  they  had  bought  the  provisions ;  but  they  had  entered 
the  prices  of  them  in  their  own  books,  and  these  were  given  in  upon  oath.  This  matter  had 
been  much  canvassed  in  the  late  king's  time,  and  it  stood  thus  :  Bussel,  now  earl  of  Orford, 
when  he  had  been  ordered  to  lie  at  Cadiz,  wrote  to  the  board  of  victualling,  to  send  one  over 
to  provide  the  fleet :  they  answered,  that  their  credit  was  then  so  low,  that  they  could  not 
imdertake  it :  so  he  was  desired  to  do  it  upon  his  own  credit.  It  appeared  that  no  fleet  nor 
single  ship  had  ever  been  victualled  so  cheap  as  the  fleet  was  then  by  him :  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  Spain  to  give  receipts ;  but  if  any  fraud  had  been  intended,  it  would  have  been 
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easy  to  have  got  the  Spaniards,  after  they  had  thdr  money,  to  have  signed  any  receipts  thai 
could  have  heen  offered  them  for  swelling  up  the  accounts ;  for  the  practices  of  swelling 
accounts  in  their  dealii\gs  with  their  own  court,  were  well  known  there.  Upon  these  reasons 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  had  passed  his  accounts,  and  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  a 
great  service  to  the  government  in  that  whole  transaction.  The  house  of  lords  did  now 
confirm  this,  and  ordered  an  account  of  that  whole  matter  to  he  printed. 

The  commons  made  no  progress  in  any  discoveries  of  ill  practices  in  the  earl  of  Ranelagh's 
office,  hut  concluded  that  matter  with  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  she  would  order  a  pro- 
secution. This  was  an  artifice  to  make  the  nation  still  think,  that  great  discoveries  of  cor- 
ruption might  he  made,  if  carefully  looked  after :  it  vras  expected,  after  such  an  outcry  as 
they  had  made,  and  after  the  ezpence  the  nation  was  put  to,  for  this  commission,  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  that  were  lodged  with  the  commissioners,  that  at  least  some  important 
discoveries  should  have  heen  made  hy  them. 

The  commons  sent  up  a  hill  to  the  lords  for  continuing  the  commission  another  year :  it 
was  observed  that  an  alteration  was  made  of  the  persons ;  some  who  expected  better  places 
got  their  names  to  be  left  out.  The  lords  excepted  to  one  Bierly,  who  was  named  to  be  one 
of  the  commissioners,  because  he  had  been  a  colonel,  and  had  not  yet  cleared  the  accounts  of 
his  own  regiment ;  so  they  struck  out  his  name,  and  named  another ;  and  they  added  two 
more,  who  were  not  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the 
members  of  that  house  would  not  appear  before  them  to  explain  some  particulars ;  they  only 
sent  their  clerk  to  inform  them,  and  when  the  lords  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons 
to  desire  them  to  order  their  members  to  attend  on  their  committee,  all  the  return  they  had 
was,  that  they  would  send  an  answer,  by  messengers  of  their  own ;  but  this  was  illusory, 
for  they  sent  no  such  message.  So  the  lords  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  their  being 
better  informed,  to  put  some  in  the  commission  for  the  future  who  should  be  bound  to  attend 
upon  them  as  oft  as  tliey  should  be  called  for.  The  commons  rejected  these  amendments, 
and  pretended  that  this  was  of  the  nature  of  a  money-bill,  and  that  therefore  the  lords  could 
make  no  alterations  in  it*  The  message  that  the  commons  sent  the  lords  upon  this  head, 
came  so  near  the  end  of  the  session,  that  the  lords  could  not  return  an  answer  to  it,  with  the 
reasons  for  which  they  insisted  on  their  amaidments ;  so  that  bill  fell. 

The  charge  of  this  commission  amounted  to  eight  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  the  commia- 
sioners  made  much  noise,  and  brought  many  persons  before  them  to  be  examined,  and  gave 
great  disturbance  to  all  the  public  offices,  what  by  their  attendance  on  them,  what  by  copy- 
ing out  all  their  books  for  their  perusal,  and  yet  in  a  course  of  many  years,  they  had  not 
made  any  one  discovery ;  so  a  full  stop  was  put  to  this  way  of  proceeding. 

An  incident  happened  during  this  session,  which  may  have  great  consequences,  though  in 
itself  it  might  seem  inconsiderable ;  there  have  been  great  complaints  long  made,  and  these 
have  increased  much  vsdthin  these  few  years,  of  great  partiality  and  injustice  in  the  elections 
of  parliament-men,  both  by  sherifis  in  counties,  and  by  the  returning  officers  in  boroughs. 
In  Aylesbury,  the  return  was  made  by  four  constables,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  made 
a  bargain  with  some  of  the  candidates,  and  then  managed  the  matter,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
the  majority  should  be  for  the  person,  to  whom  they  had  engaged  themselves ;  they  can- 
vassed about  the  town,  to  know  how  the  voters  were  set,  and  they  resolved  to  find  some 
pretence  for  disabling  those  who  were  engaged  to  vote  for  other  persons  than  their  friends, 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  have  the  majority  in  their  own  hands.  And  when  this  matter 
came  to  be  examined  by  the  house  of  conunons,  they  gave  the  election  always  for  him  who 
was  reckoned  of  the  party  of  the  majority,  in  a  manner  so  barefaced,  that  they  vrere  scaroelj 
out  of  counteiumce  when  they  were  charged  for  injustices  in  judging  elections.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  a  remedy  to  such  a  crying  abuse,  of  which  all  sides  in  their  turns,  as  ihej  hap- 
pened to  be  depressed,  had  made  great  complaints ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  the  majo- 
rity, seemed  to  have  forgot  all  that  they  had  formerly  cried  out  on.  Some  few  excused  this 
on  the  topic  of  retaliation ;  they  said  they  dealt  vrith  others  as  they  had  dealt  with  them, 
or  their  friends.  At  last  an  action  was  brought  against  the  constables  of  Aylesbury,  at  the 
suit  of  one  who  liad  been  always  admitted  to  vote  in  former  elections,  but  was  denied  it  in 
the  last  election.     This  was  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  it  was  found  there  by  the  juxy,  that  tha 
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constables  had  denied  him  a  right  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  in  poaseasion,  so  they  were 
to  be  cast  in  damages ;  but  it  was  moved  in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  quash  all  the  proceedings 
in  that  matter,  since  no  action  did  lie,  or  had  ever  been  brought,  upon  that  account.  Powel, 
Gould  and  Powis  were  of  opinion,  that  no  hurt  was  done  the  man ;  that  the  judging  of 
elections  belonged  to  the  house  of  commons ;  that  as  this  action  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so 
if  it  was  allowed,  it  would  bring  on  an  infinity  of  suits,  and  put  all  the  officers  concerned  in 
that  matter  upon  great  difficulties :  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  though  alone,  yet  differed  from 
the  rest ;  he  thought  this  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  to  the  whole  nation 
in  general,  and  to  every  man  in  his  own  particular ;  he  made  a  great  difference  between  an 
election  of  a  member,  and  a  right  to  vote  in  such  an  election ;  the  house  of  commons  were 
the  only  judges  of  the  former,  whether  it  was  rightly  managed  or  not,  without  bribery, 
fraud  or  violence ;  but  the  right  of  voting  in  an  election  was  an  original  right,  founded  either 
on  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  a-year  in  the  county,  or  on  burgageland,  or  upon  a  prescrip- 
tion, or  by  charter,  in  a  borough  :  these  were  all  legal  titles,  and  as  such  were  triable  in  a 
court  of  law.  Acts  of  parliament  were  made  concerning  them,  and  by  reason  of  these,  every 
thing  relating  to  those  acts  was  triable  in  a  court  of  law ;  he  spoke  long  and  learnedly,  and 
with  some  vehemence  upon  the  subject :  but  he  was  one  against  three,  so  the  order  of  the 
court  went  in  favour  of  the  constables  *,  The  matter  was  upon  that  brought  before  the 
house  of  lords  by  a  writ  of  error ;  the  case  was  very  fully  argued  at  the  bar,  and  the  judges 
were  ordered  to  deliver  their  opinions  upon  it,  which  they  did  very  copiously. 

Chief  justice  Trevor  insisted  much  on  the  authority  that  the  house  of  commons  had  to 
judge  of  all  those  elections ;  front  that  he  inferred  that  they  only  could  judge  who  were  the 
electors :  petitions  were  often  grounded  on  this,  that  in  the  poll  some  were  admitted  to  a 
vote  who  had  no  right  to  it,  and  that  others  were  denied  it  who  had  a  right ;  so  that  in  some 
cases  they  were  the  proper  judges  of  this  right ;  and  if  they  had  it  in  some  cases,  they  must 
have  it  in  all.  From  this  he  inferred  that  every  thing  relating  to  this  matter  was  triable  by 
them,  and  by  them  only ;  if  two  independent  jurisdictions  might  have  the  same  case  brought 
before  them,  they  might  give  contrary  judgments  in  it ;  and  this  must  breed  great  distrac- 
tion in  the  execution  of  those  judgments. 

To  all  this  it  was  answered,  that  a  single  man,  who  was  wronged  in  this  matter,  had  no 
other  remedy  but  by  bringing  it  in^o  a  court  of  law :  for  the  house  of  commons  could  not 
examine  the  right  of  every  voter,  if  the  man,  for  whom  he  would  have  voted,  was  returned, 
he  could  not  be  heard  to  complain  to  the  house  of  commons,  though  in  his  own  particular  he 
was  denied  a  vote,  since  he  could  not  make  any  exceptions  to  the  return ;  so  he  must  bear 
his  wrong  without  a  remedy,  if  he  could  not  bring  it  into  a  court  of  law.  A  right  of  voting 
in  an  election  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  rights  of  an  Englishman,  since  by  that  he  was 
represented  in  parliament ;  the  house  of  commons  could  give  no  relief  to  a  man  wronged  in 
this,  nor  any  damages ;  they  could  only  set  aside  one,  and  admit  of  another  return ;  but  this 
was  no  redress  to  him  that  suffisred  the  wrong ;  it  made  him  to  be  the  less  considered  in  his 
borough,  and  that  might  be  a  real  damage  to  him  in  his  trade ;  since  this  was  a  right  inhe- 
rent in  a  man,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  it  should  be  brought,  where  all  other  rights  were 
tried,  into  a  court  of  law ;  the  abuse  was  new,  and  was  daily  growing,  and  it  was  already 
swelled  to  a  great  height ;  when  new  disorders  happen,  new  actions  must  lie,  otherwise  there 
is  a  failure  in  justice,  which  all  laws  abhor ;  practices  of  this  sort  were  enormous  and  crying ; 
and  if  the  judgment  in  the  Queen's  Bench  was  affirmed,  it  would  very  much  increase  these 
disorders,  by  this  indemnity  that  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  officers,  who  took  the  poll. 

After  a  long  debate  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  to  set  aside  the  order  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  to  give  judgment  according  to  the  verdict  given  at  the  assizes.  This 
gave  great  offisnce  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  passed  very  high  votes  upon  it,  against  the 
man  oi  Aylesbury,  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  against  all  others  who  should 
for  the  future  bring  any  such  Euits  into  courts  of  law ;  and  likewise  against  all  counsel,  attor- 
neys and  others,  who  should  assist  in  any  such  suits ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  whole 
matter  relating  to  elections  belonged  only  to  them ;  yet  they  did  not  think  fit  to  send  for  the 

*  The  aigumenta  of  the  judges  are  giyen  yery  fully  in  Lord  Raymond's  Reports,  iL  938—958,  and  in  Salkeld's 
Reports,  19. 
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man  who  had  sued,  or  rather  in  whose  name  the  suit  was  carried  on ;  so  thej  let  the  matter 
as  to  him  fall,  under  a  show  of  moderation  and  pity,  and  let  it  rest  upon  those  general  votes. 
The  lords  on  their  part  ordered  the  whole  state  of  the  case  to  be  drawn  up  and  printed, 
which  was  done  with  much  learning  and  judgment ;  they  also  asserted  the  right  that  all  the 
people  of  England  had,  to  seek  for  justice  in  courts  of  law,  upon  all  such  occasions ;  and  that 
the  house  of  commons,  by  their  votes,  struck  at  the  liberties  of  the  people,  at  the  law  of 
England,  and  at  the  judicature  of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  they  ordered  the  lord  keeper  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  case  and  of  their  votes  to  all  the  8lieri£&  of  England,  to  be  communicated 
to  all  the  boroughs  in  their  counties.  The  house  of  commons  was  much  provoked  with  this, 
but  they  could  not  hinder  it ;  the  thing  was  popular,  and  the  lords  got  great  credit  by  the 
judgment  they  gave,  which  let  the  people  of  England  see  how  they  might  be  redressed  for 
the  future,  if  they  should  meet  with  the  injustice,  partiality,  and  other  ill  practices  that  had 
appeared  of  late  in  elections,  even  beyond  the  examples  of  former  times.  This  may  prove 
a  restraint  on  the  officers,  now  that  they  see  they  are  liable  to  be  sued,  and  that  a  vote  of 
the  house  of  commons  cannot  cover  them  *. 

During  the  session  and  on  her  own  birth-day,  which  was  the  sixth  of  February,  the  queen 
sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  signifying  her  purpose  to  apply  that  branch  of  the 
revenue  that  was  raised  out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  paid  by  the  clergy,  to  the  increase 
of  all  the  small  benefices  in  the  nation :  this  branch  was  an  imposition,  begun  by  the  popes, 
in  the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  and  it  was  raised  as  a  fund  to  support  those  expeditions :  but 
when  taxes  are  once  raised  by  such  an  arbitrary  power  as  the  popes  then  assumed,  and  after 
there  has  been  a  submission,  and  the  pa3nnents  have  been  settled  into  a  custom,  they  are 
always  continued,  even  after  the  pretence,  upon  which  they  were  at  first  raised,  subsists  no 
more :  so  this  became  a  standing  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  until  Henry  the  Eighth 
seemed  resolved  to  take  it  away :  it  was  first  abolished  for  a  year,  probably  to  draw  in  the 
clergy,  to  consent  the  more  willingly  to  a  change,  that  delivered  them  from  such  heavy  impo- 
sitions :  but  in  the  succeeding  session  of  parliament,  this  revenue  was  again  settled  as  {Mui 
of  the  income  of  the  crown  for  ever.  It  is  true,  it  was  the  more  easily  borne,  because  the 
rates  were  stiU  at  the  old  value,  which  in  some  places  was  not  the  tenth,  and  in  most  not 
above  the  fifth  part  of  the  true  value  :  and  the  clergy  had  been  often  threatened  with  a  new 
valuation,  in  which  the  rates  should  be  rigorously  set  to  their  full  extent. 

The  tenths  amounted  to  about  11,000/.  a-year,  and  the  first-fruits,  which  were  more 
casual,  rose  one  year  with  another,  to  5,000/.,  so  the  whole  amounted  to  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  thousand  pounds  a-year :  this  was  not  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  revenue ;  but  the  bishops,  who  had  been  the  pope's  collectors,  were  now  the 
king's,  so  persons  in  favour  obtained  assignations  on  them,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years : 
this  had  never  been  applied  to  any  good  use,  but  was  still  obtained  by  favourites,  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends :  and  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  time,  it  went  chiefly  among  lus 
women  and  his  natural  children.  It  seemed  strange,  that  while  the  clergy  had  much  credit 
at  court,  they  had  never  represented  this  as  sacrilege,  unless  it  was  applied  to  some  religious 
purpose,  and  that  during  archbishop  Laud's  favour  with  king  Charles  the  First,  or  at  the 
restauration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  uo  endeavours  had  been  used  to  appropriate  this 

*  The  deciaon  of  the  court  of  queen*B  bench,  in  this  Scarcely  any  judicial  decision  ever  occaaioned  such  a  dis- 
most  important  case,  was  reversed  in  the  house  of  lords  turbance  in  the  houses  of  parliament.  The  commons 
by  a  majority  of  fifty,  opposed  by  only  sixteen.  Besides  made  stroi^  resolutions  vindicatory  of  their  right  alone  to 
air  John  Trevor,  the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  determine  idl  matters  relative  to  elections ;  which  were 
baron  Price  was  the  only  judge  that  coincided  with  the  met  by  counter  resolutions  of  the  peers,  quite  as  strong, 
three  judges  of  the  queen's  bench.  Chief  baron  Ward,  declaring  that  to  assert  a  person  deprived  of  his  vote  wrong- 
baron  Bury,  baron  Smith,  and  justice  Tracy  agreed  with  fully,  was  without  a  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
Holt.  Justices  Neville  and  Blencowe  were  absent  Holt  law,  is  destructive  of  the  property  of  the  subject,  &c. 
emphatically  and  justly  said  upon  this  re-aigument,  **  If  This  occasioned  a  free  conference  between  the  bouses, 
such  an  action  comes  to  be  tried  before  me,  I  will  direcc  but  as  neither  would  yield,  the  queen  soon  after  dissolved 
the  jury  to  make  the  defendant  pay  well  for  it  It  is '  the  parliament — Brown*8  Cases  in  Parliament,  i.  45 ; 
denying  the  plaintiff  his  English  right,  and  if  this  action  Chandler's  Debates  House  of  Commons,  iii.  308,  388, 
be  not  allowed,  a  man  may  be  for  ever  deprived  of  it.  It  395  ;  House  of  Lords,  ii.  74,  98  ;  Raymond's  JRrp. 
is  a  great  privilege  to  chooee  such  persons  as  are  to  bind  ii.  958. 
a  man's  life  and  property  by  the  laws  they  make." 
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to  better  uses :  sacrilege  was  charged  on  other  things,  on  very  slight  grounds ;  but  this, 
which  was  more  visible,  was  always  forgotten  *. 

When  I  \7r0te  the  history  of  the  reformation,  I  considered  this  matter  so  particularly, 
that  I  saw  here  was  a  proper  fund  for  providing  better  subsistence  to  the  poor  clergy ;  we 
having  among  us  some  hundreds  of  cures  that  have  not  of  certain  provision,  twenty  pounds 
a-year ;  and  some  thousands  that  have  not  fifty :  where  the  encouragement  is  so  small,  what 
can  it  be  expected  clerg3nnen  should  be  ?  It  is  a  crying  scandal  that  at  the  restauration  of 
king  Charles  the  Second,  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  who  raised  much  above  a  million 
in  fines,  yet  did  so  little  this  way :  I  had  possessed  the  late  queen  with  this,  so  that  she  was 
fully  resolved,  if  ever  she  had  lived  to  see  peace  and  settlement,  to  have  cleared  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  of  all  the  assignations  that  were  upon  it,  and  to  have  applied  it  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  benefices.  This  is  plainly  insinuated  in  the  essay  that  I  wrote  on  her 
memory,  some  time  after  her  death.  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  late  king,  when  there  was 
a  prospect  of  peace,  as  a  proper  expression  both  of  his  thankfiilness  to  Almighty  God,  and 
of  his  care  of  the  church ;  I  hoped  that  this  might  have  gained  the  hearts  of  the  cleigy :  it 
might  at  least  have  put  a  stop  to  a  groundless  clamour  raised  against  him,  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  clergy,  which  began  to  have  a  very  ill  efiect  on  all  his  affairs.  He  entertained 
this  so  well,  that  he  ordered  me  to  speak  to  his  ministers  about  it :  they  all  approved  it, 
the  lord  Somers  and  the  lord  Halifax  did  it  in  a  most  particular  manner ;  but  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  obtained  an  asdgnation,  upon  two  dioceses,  for  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  for 
two  lives ;  so  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  after  that.  I  laid  this  matter  very  fully  before 
the  present  queen,  in  the  king's  time,  and  had  spoken  often  of  it  to  the  lord  Godolphin. 

This  time  was  perhaps  chosen  to  pacify  the  angry  clergy,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
court,  and  began  now  to  talk  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  as  much  as  they  had  done 
during  the  former  reign :  this  extraordinary  mark  of  the  queen's  piety  and  zeal  for  the  church 
produced  many  addresses,  full  of  compliments,  but  it  has  not  yet  had  any  great  efiect  in 
softening  the  tempers  of  peevish  men.  When  the  queen's  message  was  brought  to  the  house 
of  commons,  some  of  the  whigs,  particularly  sir  John  Holland  and  sir  Joseph  JekyU  t, 
moved  that  the  clergy  might  be  entirely  freed  from  that  tax,  since  they  bore  as  heavy  a  share 
of  other  taxes ;  and  that  another  fiind  might  be  raised  of  the  same  value,  out  of  which  small 
benefices  might  be  augmented;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  Musgrave,  and  other 
tories,  who  said  the  clergy  ought  to  be  kept  still  in  a  dependence  on  the  crown. 

Upon  the  queen's  message,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  enabling  her  to  alienate  this  branch  of 
the  revenue,  and  to  create  a  corporation  by  charter,  to  apply  it  to  the  use  for  which  she  now 

• 

*  The  finUfruits,  primUuty  or  annates,  were  the  first        t  Sir  Joseph  JekyU,  the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire 

year's  ODtire  profits  of  a  living,  or  other  spiritual  prefer-  cleiigTmany  yna  bom  in  1663.     Adopting  the  profession 

mentt  aoeording  to  a  valuation  made  under  the  direction  of  the  law,  he  speedily  rose  to  eminence,  was  made  a 

of  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  by  Walter,  bishop  of  Nor-  seigeant  in  1700,  and  in  a  few  years  after  became  chief 

wich,  in  1254  (38  Henry  III.)  and  afterwards  increased  justice  of  Chester.   At  the  death  of  William  he  was  uiged 

during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholai  the  Third,  in  1292  to  resign  this  oflke,  but  no  threats  could  indnce  him  to 

(20  Edward  I.)-     This  last  valuation  is  still  preserved  in  comply  with  this  wish  of  the  court  party.     In  the  reign 

the  Exchequer.    Tenths,  or  dedmm,  were  the  tenth  part  of  of  Anne,  as  indeed  throughout  life,  he  was  a  truly  consis- 

the  annual  profit  of  such  preferment,  according  to  the  tent  whig.     It  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  that  he  was  a 

same  valuation,  claimed  also  by  the  popes  under  no  more  manager  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.     At  the  accession 

valid  title  than  the  command  to  the  Levites,  contained  in  of  Geoige  the  First,  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1717,  upon 

Numbers  zviii.  26.     This  claim   met  witii  a  vigorous  the  death  of  sir  John  Trevor,  he  was  raised  to  the  master- 

resist&noe  from  the  English  parliament,  and  a  variety  of  ship  of  the  rolls.    Of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  he  had 

sututes  were  made  to  restrain  it.     That  passed  in  1405  a  dispute  with  lord  chancellor  King,  and  published  an  essay 

(6  Henry  lY.  c.  5)  calls  it  **  a  horrible  mischief  and  on  the  subject.     He  died  in  1788,  meriting  the  charscter 

damnable  custom.**     Yet  the  clergy  continued  to  pay  of  *^  a  gentleman  who  meant  well,  a  lover  of  liberty  and 

this  tax  to  the  papal  see  as  the  head  of  the  church,  untU  his  country,  an  useful  subject,  an  upright  lawyer,  and  an 

the  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  in  1535,  made  the  king,  amiable  man.*'     His  wife,  a  sister  of  the  great  lord 

for  the  time  being,  head  of  the  church,  and  transferred  to  Somers,  was  fond  of  puzzling  the  learned  Whiston,  by 

him  the  above  payments.     They  continued  to  be  pud  to  asking   him   odd  questions  connected  with    revelation, 

the  crown  until  queen  Anne,  as  mentioned  by  Burnet,  Once,  she  enquired  of  him  **  why  Eve  was  made  of  one 

gave  them  for  the  improvement  of  small  livings,  vesting  of  Adam's  ribs?'*     He  seemed  to  evade  the  question* 

the  funds  in  trustees  by  statute  2  Anne,  c.  1 1 .     It  has  but  when  she  persisted  with  it,  he  replied,  that  he  knew 

ever  since  been  known  as  queen  Anne's  bounty .-^Black.  no  better  reason  than  **  because  it  was  the  most  crooked 

stone's  Commentaries,  i.  284 ;    Bum's  Kcclos.  liaw,  ii.  bone  he  had.*' — Gen.  Biog.  Diet. ;  Noble's  Contin.  of 

260.  Grainger ;  Woolrych*s  Life  of  Jeffreys. 
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gaYO  it ;  ihey  added  to  this  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  so  fu  as  that  it  might  be 
free  to  all  men,  either  by  deed,  or  by  their  last  wiUs,  to  giye  what  they  thought  fit  towards 
the  aagmenting  of  benefices ;  it  was  suggested,  how  truly  I  cannot  tell,  that  this  addition 
was  made  in  hope  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  lords,  and  that  the  scandal  of  losing  the 
bill  might  lie  on  them.  It  occasioned  a  great  debate  in  the  house  of  lords :  it  was  said,  that 
ibis  law  was  made,  and  kept  up,  even  during  the  times  of  popery,  and  it  seemed  not  reason- 
able to  open  a  door  to  practices  upon  dying  men.  It  was  answered,  that  we  had  not  the 
arts  of  afirighting  men  by  the  terrors  of  purgatory,  or  by  fables  of  apparitions ;  where  these 
were  practised,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  restrain  priests  from  those  artifices  by  which  they 
had  so  enriched  their  church,  that  without  some  such  effectual  checks  they  would  hare 
swallowed  up  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world,  as  they  had  indeed  in  Ekigland,  during  popery, 
made  themseWes  masters  of  a  full  third  part  of  the  nation.  The  bishops  were  so  zealous  and 
unanimous  for  the  bill,  that  it  was  carried  and  passed  into  a  law.  The  queen  was  pleased  to 
let  it  be  known,  that  the  first  motion  of  this  matter  came  from  me ;  such  a  project  would 
have  been  much  magnified  at  another  time ;  and  those  who  had  promoted  it  would  have 
been  looked  on  as  the  truest  friends  of  the  church ;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
great  impression  at  that  time ;  only  it  produced  a  set  of  addresses  from  all  the  deigy  of 
England,  full  of  thanks  and  just  acknowledgments. 

I  come  now  in  the  last  place  to  giye  the  relation  of  the  discoveries  made  of  a  plot  which 
took  up  much  of  the  lords^  time,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  sharp  reflections  that  passed 
between  the  two  houses  in  their  addresses  to  the  queen.  About  the  same  time  that  the  story 
of  Frazer  s  pass,  and  negotiations  began  to  break  out,  sir  John  Macclean,  a  papist,  and  the 
head  of  that  tribe,  or  clan,  in  the  Highlands  and  western  isles  of  Scotland,  came  over  from 
France  in  a  little  boat,  and  landed  secretly  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent ;  he  brought  his  lady  with 
him,  though  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  but  eleven  days  before.  He  was  taken,  and 
sent  up  to  London ;  and  it  seemed,  by  all  circumstances,  that  he  came  over  upon  some 
important  design :  he  pretended  at  first,  that  he  came  only  to  go  through  Elngland  and  Scot- 
land, to  take  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  general  pardon  there ;  but  when  he  was  told  that  the 
pardon  in  Scotland  was  not  a  good  warrant  to  come  into  England,  and  that  it  was  high-treason 
to  come  from  France,  without  a  pass,  he  was  not  willing  to  expose  himself  to  the  severity  of 
the  law :  so  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  he  knew,  concerning  the  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  Scotland.  Some  others  were  at  the  same  time  taken  up  upon 
his  information,  and  some  upon  suspicion :  among  these  there  was  one  Keith,  whose  unde 
was  one  of  those  who  was  most  trusted  by  the  court  of  St.  Geimains,  and  whom  they  had 
sent  over  with  Frazer  to  bring  them  an  account  of  the  temper  the  Scotch  were  in,  upon 
which  they  might  depend.  Keith  had  been  long  at  that  court,  he  had  free  access  both  to 
that  queen  and  prince,  and  hoped  they  would  have  made  him  under  secretary  for  Scotland  ; 
for  some  time  be  denied  that  he  knew  any  thing,  but  afterwards  he  confessed  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  Frazer  s  transactions,  and  he  undertook  to  deal  with  his  uncle  to  come  and 
discover  all  he  knew,  and  pretended  there  was  no  other  design  among  them  but  to  lay  matteis 
so,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  reign  after  the  queen.  Ferguson  offered  himself  to 
make  great  discoveries :  he  said  Frazer  was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Queensbury  to  decoy 
some  into  a  plot  which  he  had  framed  and  intended  to  discover  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn 
many  into  the  guilt ;  he  affirmed  that  there  was  no  plot  among  the  Jacobites,  who  were  glad 
to  see  one  of  the  race  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  throne ;  and  they  designed  when  the  state  of  the 
war  might  dispose  the  queen  to  a  treaty  with  France  to  get  such  terms  given  her,  as  king 
Stephen  and  king  Henry  the  Sixth  had,  to  reign  during  her  life.  When  I  heard  this,  I  could 
not  but  remember  what  the  duke  of  Athol  had  said  to  myself,  soon  after  the  queen's  coming 
to  the  crown ;  I  said,  ^^  I  hoped  none  in  Scotland  thought  of  the  prince  of  Wales :"  he 
answered,  '^  he  knew  none  that  thought  of  him  as  long  as  the  queen  lived  i"^  I  replied, 
^^  that  if  any  thought  of  him  after  that,  I  was  sure  the  queen  would  live  no  longer  than  till 
they  thought  their  designs  for  him  were  well  laid  :^  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  apprehen- 
nous  of  that.  I  presently  told  the  queen  this,  without  naming  the  person,  and  she 
answered  me  very  quick,  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt  of  that ;  but  though  I  could  not  but 
reflect  often  on  that  discourse,  yet  since  it  was  siud  to  me  in  confidence,  I  never  spoke  of  it 
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to  any  one  persoD^  duiing  all  the  enquiry  that  was  now  on  foot :  hut  I  think  it  too  material 
not  to  set  it  down  here.  Ferguson  was  a  man  of  a  particular  character ;  upon  the  revolu- 
tion he  had  a  very  good  place  given  him,  hut  his  spirit  was  so  turned  to  plotting,  that  within 
a  few  months  after  he  turned  ahout,  and  he  has  heen  ever  since  the  boldest  and  most  active 
man  of  the  Jacobite  party ;  he  pretended  he  was  now  for  high  church,  but  many  believed 
him  a  papist ;  there  was  matter  of  treason  sworn  both  against  him  and  Keith,  but  there  was 
only  one  witness  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  lindsey  was  taken  up,  he  had  been  under-secrctary  first  to  the  earl  of  Mel- 
fort,  and  then  to  the  earl  of  Middleton ;  he  had  carried  over  from  France  the  letters  and  orders 
that  gave  rise  to  the  earl  of  Dnndee^s  breaking  out,  the  year  after  the  revolution ;  and  he  had 
been  much  trusted  at  St.  Germains ;  he  had  a  small  estate  in  Scotland,  and  he  pretended 
that  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  pardon,  and  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  save  that,  and 
being  secured  by  this  pardon,  he  thought  he  might  come  from  Scotland  to  England ;  but  he 
could  pretend  no  colour  for  his  coming  to  England ;  so  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  he  came 
hither  to  manage  their  correspondence  and  intrigues.  He  pretended  he  knew  of  no  designs 
against  the  queen  and  her  government ;  and  that  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  the  earl  of 
Middleton  in  particular,  had  no  design  against  the  queen ;  but  when  he  was  shewed  Frazei's 
commission  to  be  a  colonel,  signed  by  the  pretended  king,  and  countersigned  Middleton,  he 
seemed  amazed  at  it ;  he  did  not  pretend  it  was  a  forgery,  but  he  said  that  things  of  that 
kind  were  never  communicated  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  were  taken  up,  others  were  taken  on  the  coast  of  Sussex ; 
one  of  these,  Boucher,  was  a  chief  officer  in  the  duke  of  Berwick's  family,  who  was  then 
going  to  Spain,  but  it  was  suspected  that  this  was  a  blind  to  cover  his  going  to  Scotland  ; 
the  house  of  lords  apprehended  that  this  man  was  sent  on  great  designs,  and  suspecting  a 
remissness  in  the  ministry,  in  looking  after  and  examining  those  who  came  from  France,  they 
made  an  address  to  the  queen,  that  Boucher  might  be  well  looked  to ;  they  did  also  order 
sir  John  Maoclean  to  be  brought  before  them ;  but  the  queen  sent  them  a  message,  that  Mac- 
clean's  business  was  then  in  a  method  of  examination,  and  that  she  did  not  think  fit  to  alter 
that  for  some  time ;  but  as  for  Boucher,  and  those  who  were  taken  vdth  him,  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  told  the  house,  that  they  were  brought  up,  and  that  they  might  do  with  them 
as  they  pleased ;  upon  that  the  house  sent  back  Macclean,  and  ordered  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  to  take  the  other  prisoners  into  his  custody,  and  they  named  a  committee  of  seven  lords 
to  examine  them.  At  this  time  the  queen  came  to  llie  parliament,  and  acquainted  both 
houses  that  she  had  unquestionable  proofe  of  a  correspondence  between  France  and  Scotland, 
with  which  she  would  acquaint  them,  when  the  examinations  were  taken. 

The  commons  were  in  an  ill  humour  against  the  lords,  and  so  they  were  glad  to  find  occa- 
sions to  vent  it.  They  thought  the  lords  ought  not  to  have  entered  upon  this  examination : 
they  complained  of  it,  as  of  a  new  and  unheard-of  thing,  in  an  address  to  the  queen :  they 
said  it  was  an  invasion  of  her  prerogative,  which  they  desired  her  to  exert.  This  was  a 
proceeding  without  a  precedent :  tiie  parliamentary  method  was,  when  one  house  was 
offended  with  any  thing  done  in  the  other,  conferences  were  demanded,  in  which  matters 
were  freely  debated.  To  begin  an  appeal  to  the  throne  was  new,  and  might  be  managed 
by  an  ill-designing  prince,  so  as  to  end  in  the  subversion  of  the  whole  constitution ;  and  it 
was  an  amazing  tibing  to  see  a  house  of  commons  affirm,  in  so  public  a  manner  and  so  posi- 
tively, that  the  lords  taking  criminals  into  their  own  custody,  in  order  to  an  examination, 
was  without  warrant  or  precedent ;  when  there  were  so  many  instances  fresh  in  every  man's 
memory,  especially  since  the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  of  precedents  in  both  houses,  that 
went  much  frirther ;  of  which  a  full  search  has  been  made,  and  a  long  list  of  them  was  read 
in  the  house  of  lords.  That  did  not  a  little  confound  those  among  them,  who  were  believed 
to  be  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  house  of  commons ;  they  were  forced  to  confess 
that  they  saw  the  lords  had  clear  precedents  to  justify  them  in  what  they  had  done,  of  which 
they  were  in  great  doubt  before. 

The  lords  upon  this  made  a  very  long  address  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  complained  of 
the  ill  usage  Uiey  had  met  with  from  the  house  of  commons :  they  used  none  of  those  hard 
words  that  were  in  the  address  made  against  them  by  the  house  of  commons,  yet  they 
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justified  eveiy  step  they  had  taken,  as  founded  on  the  law  and  practice  of  parliament,  and 
no  way  contrary  to  the  duty  and  respect  they  owed  the  queen.  The  behaviour  of  the  house 
of  commons  was  such,  on  this  occasion,  as  if  they  had  no  mind  that  plots  should  be  narrowly 
looked  into :  no  house  of  parliament,  and  indeed  no  court  of  judicature,  did  examine  any 
person  without  taking  him  into  their  own  custody,  during  such  examination;  and  if  a 
person's  being  in  custody  must  restrain  a  house  of  parliament  from  examining  him,  here  was 
a  maxim  laid  down,  by  which  bad  ministers  might  cover  themselves  from  any  enquiry  into 
their  ill  practices,  only  by  taking  the  persons  who  could  make  discoveries  into  custody.  The 
lords  also  set  forth  the  ill  consequences  that  might  follow  upon  one  house  of  parliament 
carrying  their  complaints  of  another  to  the  throne,  vdthout  taking  first  the  proper  method 
of  conferences.  This  address  was  drawn  vrith  the  utmost  force,  as  well  as  beauty  and 
decency  of  style  ;  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  its  kind  that  were  in  all  the 
records  of  parliament.  The  queen,  in  her  answer,  expressed  a  great  concern  to  see  such  a 
dispute  between  the  two  houses. 

Boucher,  when  he  was  examined,  would  confess  nothing.  He  said  he  was  weary  of  living 
80  long  out  of  his  country,  and  that  having  made  some  attempt  to  obtain  a  pass,  when  that 
was  denied  him,  he  chose,  rather  than  to  live  always  abroad,  to  come  and  cast  himself  upon 
the  queen's  mercy.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  this :  so  the  lords  ntiade  an  address 
to  the  queen,  that  he  might  have  no  hopes  of  pardon  till  he  was  more  sincere  in  his  disco- 
veries ;  and  they  prayed  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  on  the  statute.  He  confessed  his 
crime,  and  was  condemned,  but  continued  still  denying  that  he  knew  anything.  Few 
could  believe  this ;  yet,  there  being  no  special  matter  laid  against  him,  his  case  was  to  he 
pitied.  He  proved  that  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  many  prisoners  during  the  wur  of  Ireland, 
and  that,  during  the  war  in  Flanders,  he  had  been  very  careful  of  all  English  prisoners. 
When  all  this  was  laid  before  the  lords,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  the  matt^  farther, 
80  he  was  reprieved^  and  that  matter  slept. 

About  the  end  of  January  the  queen  sent  the  examinations  of  the  prisoners  to  the  two 
houses.  The  house  of  commons  heard  them  read,  but  passed  no  judgment  upon  them,  nor 
did  they  offer  any  advice  to  the  queen  upon  this  occasion ;  they  only  sent  them  back  to  the 
queen,  with  thanks  for  communicating  them,  and  for  her  wisdom  and  care  of  the  nation. 
It  was  thought  strange,  to  see  a  business  of  this  nature  treated  so  slightly  by  a  body  that 
had  looked,  in  former  times,  more  carefully  to  things  of  this  kind ;  especially  since  it  had 
appeared,  in  many  instances,  how  dexterous  the  French  were  in  raising  distractions  in  their 
enemies'  country.  It  was  evident  that  a  negotiation  was  begun,  and  had  been  now  carried 
on  for  some  time,  for  an  army  that  was  to  be  sent  from  France  to  Scotland :  upon  this, 
which  was  the  main  of  the  discovery,  it  was  very  amazing  to  see  that  the  commons  neither 
offered  the  queen  any  advice,  nor  gave  her  a  vote  of  credit,  for  any  extraordinary  expense 
in  which  the  progress  of  that  matter  might  engage  her :  a  credit  so  ^ven  might  have  had  a 
great  efiect  towards  defeating  the  design,  when  it  appeared  how  well  the  queen  was  furnished 
to  resist  it.  This  coldness  in  the  house  of  commons  gave  great  and  just  ground  of  suspicion, 
that  those  who  had  the  chief  credit  there  did  not  act  heartily,  in  order  to  the  defeating  all 
such  plots,  but  were  Mrilling  to  let  them  go  on^  without  check  or  opposition. 

The  lords  resolved  to  examine  the  whole  matter  narrowly.  Tlie  earl  of  Nottingham  laid 
before  them,  an  abstract  of  all  the  examinations  the  council  had  taken ;  but  some  took  great 
exceptions  to  it,  as  drawn  on  design  to  make  it  appear  more  inconsiderable  than  they 
believed  it  to  be.  The  substance  of  the  whole  was,  that  there  went  many  messages  between 
the  courts  of  St.  Chnmuns  and  Versailles,  vnth  relation  to  the  afiairs  of  Scotland :  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  willing  to  send  an  army  to  Scotland,  but  they  desired  to  be  well  assured  of 
the  assistance  they  might  expect  there ;  in  order  to  which  some  were  sent  over,  according  to 
what  Frazer  had  told  the  duke  of  Queensbury :  some  of  the  papers  were  written  in  gibberish, 
BO  the  lords  moved  that  a  reward  should  be  offered  to  any  who  should  decipher  these. 
When  the  lords  asked  the  earl  of  Nottingham  if  every  thing  was  laid  before  them,  he 
answered  that  there  was  only  one  particular  kept  from  them ;  because  they  were  in  hopes 
of  a  discovery,  that  was  likely  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  rest.  So  after  the 
delay  of  a  few  days  to  sec  the  issue  of  it,  which  was  Keith's  endeavouring  to  persuade  his 
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uncle  (who  knew  every  step  that  had  been  made  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  affair)  to 
come  in  and  discover  it,  when  thej  were  told  there  was  no  more  hope  of  that,  the  lords  ordered 
the  committee,  which  had  examined  Boucher,  to  examine  into  all  these  discoveries.  Upon 
this  the  conunons,  who  expressed  a  great  uneasiness  at  every  step  the  lords  made  in  the 
matter,  went  with  a  new  address  to  iiie  queen,  insisting  on  their  former  complaints  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  lords,  as  a  wresting  the  matter  out  of  the  queen^s  hands  and 
the  taking  it  wholly  into  their  own :  and  they  prayed  the  queen  to  resume  her  prero- 
gative, thus  violated  by  the  lords,  whose  proceedings  they  affirmed  to  be  without  a 
precedent. 

The  seven  lords  went  on  with  their  examinations,  and  after  some  days  they  made  a  report 
to  the  house.  Macclean's  confession  was  the  mom  thing,  it  was  fidl  and  particular :  he 
named  the  persons  that  sat  in  the  council  at  St.  Germains :  he  said  the  command  was  offered 
to  the  duke  of  Berwick,  which  he  declined  to  accept  till  trial  was  made  whether  duke 
Hamilton  would  accept  of  it,  who  he  thought  was  the  proper  person :  he  told  likewise  what 
directions  had  been  sent  to  hinder  the  settling  the  succession  in  Scotland ;  none  of  which 
particuhus  were  in  the  paper  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  brought  to  the  house  of  his 
confession.  It  was  further  observed  that  all  the  rest,  whose  examinations  amounted  to  little, 
were  obliged  to  write  their  own  confessions,  or  at  least  to  sign  them.  But  Macclean  had 
not  done  this ;  for  after  he  had  delivered  his  confession  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  that  lord  wrote  it  all  from  his  report,  and  read  it  to  him  the  next  day ;  upon 
which  he  acknowledged  it  contained  a  full  account  of  all  he  had  said.  Macclean's  discovery 
to  the  lords  was  a  clear  series  of  all  the  counsels  and  messages,  and  it  gave  a  full  view  of  the 
debates  and  opinions  in  the  council  at  St.  Germains,  all  which  was  omitted  in  that  which 
was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  his  paper  concerning  it  was  both  short  and  dark : 
there  was  an  appearance  of  truth  in  idl  that  Macclean  told,  and  a  regular  progress  was  set 
forth  in  it. 

Upon  these  observations,  those  lords  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  earl  of  Nottingham's 
paper,  intended  to  have  passed  a  censure  upon  it  as  imperfect.  It  was  said,  in  the  debate 
that  followed  upon  this  motion,  either  Macclean  was  asked  who  was  to  command  the  army 
to  be  sent  into  Scotland,  or  he  was  not.  If  he  was  asked  the  question,  and  had  answered 
it,  then  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  not  served  the  queen  or  used  tho  parliament  well,  since 
ho  had  not  put  it  in  the  paper :  if  it  was  not  asked,  here  was  a  great  remissness  in  a 
minister,  when  it  was  confessed  that  the  sending  over  an  army  was  in  consultation,  not  to 
ask  who  was  to  command  that  army.  Upon  this  occasion  the  earl  of  Torrington  made 
some  reflections  that  had  too  deep  a  venom  in  them  :  he  said  the  earl  of  Nottingham  did 
prove  that  he  had  often  read  over  the  paper,  in  which  he  had  set  down  Macclean's  confes- 
sion, in  his  hearing,  and  had  asked  him  if  all  he  had  confessed  to  him  was  not  fiiUy  set  down 
in  that  paper ;  to  which  he  always  answered,  that  every  thing  he  had  said  was  contained 
in  it.  Upon  this,  that  earl  observed,  that  Macclean,  having  perhaps  told  his  whole  story  to 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  finding  afterwards  that  he  had  written  such  a  defective  account 
of  it,  he  had  reason  to  conclude  (for  he  believed,  had  he  been  in  his  condition,  he  should 
have  concluded  so  himself,)  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham  had  no  mind  that  he  should  mention 
any  thing  but  what  he  had  written  down,  and  that  he  desired  that  the  rest  might  be  sup- 
pressed. He  could  not  judge  of  others  but  by  himself:  if  his  life  had  been  in  danger,  and 
if  he  were  interrogated  by  a  minister  of  state,  who  could  do  him  either  much  good  or  much 
hurt,  and  if  he  had  made  a  full  discovery  to  him,  but  had  observed  that  this  minister  in 
taking  his  confession  in  writing  had  omitted  many  things,  he  should  have  understood  that 
as  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  speak  of  these  things  no  more ;  and  so  he  believed  he 
should  have  said  it  was  all,  though  at  the  same  time  he  knew  it  was  not  all,  that  he  had 
said.  It  was  hereupon  moved  that  Macclean  might  be  sent  for  and  interrogated,  but  the 
party  was  not  strong  enough  to  cairy  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  and  by  a  previous  vote  it  was 
carried,  to  put  no  question  concerning  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  paper. 

Tlie  lords  were  highly  offended  with  Ferguson  s  paper,  and  passed  a  severe  vote  against 
those  lords  who  had  received  such  a  scandalous  paper  from  him,  and  had  not  ordered  him 
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to  be  prosecuted  upon  it,  which  they  directed  the  attomey-geiieral  to  do.  It  was  apparent 
there  was  a  train  of  dangerons  negotiations  that  passed  between  Scotland  and  St.  C^nnains, 
though  they  could  not  penetrate  into  the  bottom  and  depth  of  it ;  and  the  design  of  Keith'^s 
bringing  in  his  uncle  was  managed  so  remissly,  that  it  was  generally  concluded  that  it  was 
not  in  earnest  desired  it  should  succeed.  During  these  debates,  one  very  extraordinaiy 
thing  happened.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  did,  upon  three  or  four  occaaons,  affirm  that  some 
things  had  been  ordered  in  the  cabinet  council,  which  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire, 
who  were  likewise  of  that  council,  did  not  agree  with  him  in. 

After  all  these  examinations  and  debates,  the  lords  concluded  the  whole  matter  with 
voting  that  there  had  been  dangerous  plots  between  some  in  Scotland  and  the  court  of 
France  and  St.  Ghrmains ;  and  that  the  encouragement  of  this  plotting  came  from  the  not 
settling  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  These  votes  they 
laid  before  the  queen,  and  promised,  that  when  this  was  done,  they  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms. 

This  being  ended,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous  address,  in  answer  to  that  which  the 
commons  had  made  against  them.  They  observed  how  uneasy  the  commons  had  been  at 
the  whole  progress  of  their  inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  had  taken  methods  to  obstruct  it 
all  they  could ;  which  did  not  show  that  zeal  for  the  queen's  safety,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  nation,  to  which  all  men  pretended.  They  annexed  to  their  address  a  list  of  many  pre- 
cedents, to  show  what  good  warrants  they  had  for  every  step  they  had  made.  They  took 
not  the  examination  to  themselves,  so  as  to  exclude  others  who  had  the  same  right,  and 
might  have  done  it  as  well  as  they  if  they  had  pleased.  Their  proceedings  had  been  regular 
and  parliamentary,  as  well  as  full  of  zeal  and  duty  to  the  queen.  They  made  severe 
observations  on  some  of  the  proceedings  in  the  house  of  commons,  particularly  on  their  not 
ordering  writs  to  be  issued  out  for  some  boroughs,  to  proceed  to  new  elections,  when  they, 
upon  pretence  of  corruption,  had  voted  an  election  void ;  which  had  been  practised  of  late, 
when  it  was  visible  that  the  election  would  not  fall  on  the  person  they  favoured.  They 
charged  this  as  a  denial  of  justice,  and  of  the  right  that  such  boroughs  had  to  be  represented 
in  parliament,  and  as  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  way  of  proceeding.  This  address  was  penned 
with  great  care  and  much  force.  These  addresses  were  drawn  by  the  lord  Somers,  and  were 
read  over  and  considered  and  corrected  very  critically  by  a  few  lords,  among  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  called  for  one.  This^  with  the  other  papers  that  were  published  by  the 
lords,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  body  of  the  nation :  for  the  difference  that  was 
between  these,  and  those  published  by  the  house  of  commons,  was  indeed  so  visible,  that 
it  did  not  admit  of  any  comparison,  and  was  confessed  even  by  those  who  were  the  most 
partial  to  them. 

An  act  passed  in  this  session,  which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  well 
executed ;  otherwise,  since  it  is  only  enacted  for  one  year,  it  will  not  be  of  much  use.  It 
empowers  the  justices  of  peace,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  take  up  such  idle  persons  as  have 
no  callings  nor  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  upon 
paying  them  the  levy  money  that  is  allowed  for  making  recruits.  The  methods  of  raising 
these  hitherto  by  drinking  and  other  bad  practices,  as  they  were  justly  odious,  so  they  were 
now  so  well  known  that  they  were  no  more  of  any  effect :  so  that  the  army  could  not  be 
recruited,  but  by  the  help  of  this  act.  And  if  this  is  well  managed  it  vrill  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  nation ;  since,  by  this  means,  they  will  be  delivered  from  many  vicious 
and  idle  persons,  who  are  become  a  burden  to  their  country.  And  indeed  there  was  of  late 
years  so  great  an  increase  of  the  poor,  that  their  maintenance  was  become  in  most  places  a 
very  heavy  load,  and  amounted  to  the  fidl  half  of  the  public  taxes.  The  party  in  both  houses, 
that  had  been  all  along  cold  and  backward  in  the  war,  opposed  this  act  with  unusual  vehe- 
mence ;  they  pretended  zeal  for  the  public  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  person,  to  which,  by 
the  constitution,  they  said  every  Englishman  had  a  right ;  which  they  thought  could  not  be 
given  away  but  by  a  legal  government,  and  for  some  crime.  Tliey  thought  this  put  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  justices  of  peace,  which  might  be  stretched  and  abused  to  serve  bad  ends. 
Thus  men  that  seemed  engaged  to  an  inteiest  that  was  destructive  to  all  liberty,  could  yet 
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make  nse  of  that  specious  pretence,  to  serve  their  purpose.  The  act  passed,  and  has  been 
continued  from  year  to  year  vdth  a  very  good  effect ;  only  a  visible  remissness  appears  in 
some  justices,  who  are  secretly  influenced  by  men  of  ill  designs*. 

The  chief  objection  made  to  it  in  the  house  of  lords  was,  that  the  justices  of  peace  had 
been  put  in  and  put  out  in  so  strange  a  manner,  ever  since  Wright  had  the  great  seal,  that 
they  did  not  deserve  so  great  a  power  should  be  committed  to  them.  Many  gentlemen  of 
good  estates  and  ancient  families  had  been  of  late  put  out  of  the  commission,  for  no  other 
visible  reason,  but  because  they  had  gone  in  heartily  to  the  revolution,  and  had  continued 
zealots  for  the  late  king.  This  seemed  done  on  design  to  mark  them,  and  to  lessen  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  elections  of  members  of  parliament :  and  at  the  same  time,  men  of 
no  worth  nor  estate,  and  known  to  be  ill-affected  to  the  queen's  title,  and  to  the  protestant 
succession,  were  put  in,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  ill-designing  men.  All  was  managed 
by  secret  accusations  and  characters  that  were  very  partially  given.  Wright  was  a  zealot  to 
the  party,  and  was  become  very  exceptionable  in  all  respects.  Money,  as  was  said,  did 
every  thing  with  him ;  only  in  his  court  I  never  heard*him  charged  for  any  thing  but  great 
slowness,  by  which  the  chancery  was  become  one  of  the  heaviest  grievances  of  the  nation. 
An  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  in  which  the 
lords  delivered  their  opinion,  that  such  as  would  not  serve  or  act  under  the  late  king,  were 
not  fit  to  serve  her  majesty. 

With  this  the  session  of  parliament  was  brought  to  a  quiet  conclusion,  after  much  heat 
and  a  great  deal  of  contention  between  the  two  houses.  The  queen,  as  she  thanked  them  for 
the  supplies,  so  she  again  recommended  union  and  moderation  to  them.  These  words,  which 
had  hitherto  carried  so  good  a  sound,  that  all  sides  pretended  to  them,  were  now  become  so 
odious  to  violent  men,  that  even  in  sermons,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  they  were  arraigned  as 
importing  somewhat  that  was  unkind  to  the  church,  and  that  favoured  the  dissenters.  The 
house  of  commons  had,  during  this  session,  lost  much  of  their  reputation,  not  only  with  fair 
and  impartial  judges,  but  even  with  those  who  were  most  inclined  to  favour  them.  It  is 
true,  the  body  of  the  freeholders  began  to  be  uneasy  under  the  taxes,  and  to  cry  out  for 
a  peace :  and  most  of  the  capital  gentry  of  England,  who  had  the  most  to  lose,  seemed  to  be 
ill-turned,  and  not  to  apprehend  the  dangers  we  were  in,  if  we  should  fall  under  the  power 
of  France,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales ;  or  else  they  were  so  fatally 
blinded,  as  not  to  see  that  these  must  be  the  consequences  of  those  measures  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

The  universities,  Oxford  especially,  have  been  very  unhappily  successful  in  corrupting 
the  principles  of  those  who  were  sent  to  be  bred  among  them :  so  that  few  of  them  escaped 
the  taint  of  it,  and  the  generality  of  the  clergy  were  not  only  ill-principled  but  ill-tempered. 
They  exclaimed  against  all  moderation,  as  endangering  the  church,  though  it  is  visible  that 
the  church  is  in  no  sort  of  danger  from  either  the  numbers  or  the  interest  that  the  dissenters 
have  among  us,  which  by  reason  of  the  toleration  is  now  so  quieted,  that  nothing  can  keep  up 
any  heat  in  those  matters  but  the  folly  and  bad  humour  that  the  clergy  are  possessed  with, 
and  which  they  infiise  into  all  those  with  whom  they  have  credit.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  the  great  and  visible  danger  that  hangs  over  us  is  from  popery,  wliich  a  miscarriage 
in  the  present  war  must  let  in  upon  us,  with  an  inundation  not  to  be  either  resisted  or 
recovered,  they  seem  to  be  blind  on  that  side,  and  to  apprehend  and  fear  nothing  from  that 
quarter. 

The  convocation  did  little  this  winter,  they  continued  their  former  ill  practices ;  but  little 
opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them.  They  drew  up  a  repre- 
sentation of  some  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  in  the  consistorial  courts ;  but 
took  care  to  mention  none  of  those  greater  ones,  of  which  many  among  themselves  were 
eminently  guilty,  such  as  pluralities,  non-residence,  the  neglect  of  their  cures,  and  the  irre- 
gularities in  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  which  were  too  visible. 

Soon  after  the  session  was  ended,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  went  over  to  Holland.  He 
had  gone  over  for  some  weeks,  at  the  desire  of  the  States,  in  January,  and  then  there  was  a 
scheme  formed  for  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign.     It  was  resolved  that,  instead  of  a 

*  This  despotic  statute,  2  &  3  Anne,  c.  xix.  was  allowed  to  expire. 
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fmitleflB  one  in  the  Netheriands,  they  would  have  a  flmaO  annj  thete,  to  fie  only  on  the 
defenaiTey  which  was  to  be  commanded  by  M.  AuTerqaerqae ;  bat  that,  nnoe  the  Sliine  was 
open,  by  the  taking  of  Bonn,  all  up  to  the  Moselle,  their  main  anny,  that  was  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Mariboiongh,  should  act  there.  More  was  not  nndeiBtood  to  be 
designed,  except  by  those  who  were  taken  into  the  ocmfidence.  Upon  this  all  the  prepaiatioiis 
for  the  campaign  were  ordered  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Rhine ;  and  so  eyeiy  thing  was  in  a 
readiness  when  he  retomed  back  to  them  in  ApriL  The  true  secret  was  in  few  hands,  and 
the  French  had  no  hint  of  it,  and  seemed  to  have  no  apprehensions  about  it. 

The  eail  of  Nottingham  was  animated  by  the  party,  to  press  the  queen  to  dismiss  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire  from  the  cabinet  council,  at  least  that  they  might  be 
called  thither  no  more.  He  moved  it  often,  but  finding  no  inclination  in  the  queen  to 
comply  with  his  motion,  he  carried  the  signet  to  her,  and  told  her  he  could  not  serve  any 
longer  in  councils  to  which  these  lords  were  admitted ;  but  the  queen  desired  him  to  consider 
better  of  it.  He  returned  next  day,  fixed  in  his  first  resdution,  to  which  he  adhered  the 
more  steadily,  because  the  queen  had  sent  to  the  eail  of  Jersey  for  the  lord  chamberiain's 
stafi^  and  to  sir  Edward  Seymour  for  the  comptroller's.  The  eail  of  Jersey  was  a  weak 
man,  but  crafty  and  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  a  court :  his  lady  was  a  papist :  and  it  was 
believed  that,  while  he  was  ambassador  in  Fiance,  he  was  secretly  reconciled  to  the  court  of 
St.  Germains ;  for  after  that  he  seemed  in  their  interests.  It  was  one  of  the  reproaches  of 
the  last  reign  that  he  had  so  much  credit  with  the  late  king,  who  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that 
if  he  had  lived  a  little  while  longer,  he  would  have  dismissed  him.  He  was  considered  as 
the  person  that  was  now  in  the  closest  correspondence  with  the  court  of  France ;  and  though 
he  was  in  himself  a  very  inconsiderable  man,  yet  he  was  applied  to  by  all  those  who  wished 
well  to  the  court  of  St.  Grermains.  The  earl  of  Kent  had  the  staff:  he  was  the  first  eaii 
of  England,  and  had  a  great  estate.  Mansell,  the  heir  of  a  great  fiunily  in  Wales,  was 
made  comptroller.  And,  after  a  month's  delay,  Harley,  the  speaker,  was  made  socretaiy 
of  state. 

But  now  I  turn  to  give  an  account  of  the  affiiirs  abroad.  The  emperor  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  master  of  the  Danube  all  down  to  Passao ; 
and  the  mal-contents  in  Hungary  were  making  a  formidable  progress.  The  emperor  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  defensive  war  long  on  both  hands,  so  that  when  these  should 
come  to  act  by  concert,  no  opposition  could  be  made  to  them.  Thus  lus  afiaiis  had  a  veiy 
black  appearance,  and  utter  ruin  was  to  be  apprehended.  Vienna  would  be  probably 
besieged  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  long  defence;  so  the 
house  of  Austria  seemed  lost.  Prince  Eugene  proposed  that  the  emperor  should  implore  the 
queen's  protection :  this  was  agreed  to,  and  count  Wratislaw  managed  the  matter  at  our 
court  with  great  application  and  secrecy.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  saw  the  necessitj  of 
undertaking  it,  and  resolved  to  try,  if  it  was  possible,  to  put  it  in  execution.  When  he 
went  into  Holland  in  the  winter,  he  proposed  it  to  the  pensioner  and  other  peisons  of  the 
greatest  confidence;  they  approved  of  it:  but  it  was  not  advisable  to  propose  it  to  the 
States :  at  that  time  many  of  them  would  not  have  thought  their  country  safe,  if  their  army 
should  be  sent  so  fai  from  them  ;  nothing  could  be  long  a  secret  that  was  proposed  to  such 
an  assembly,  and  the  main  hope  of  succeeding  in  this  design  lay  in  the  secresy  with  which 
it  was  conducted.  Under  the  blind  of  the  project  of  canying  the  war  to  the  Moselle,  every 
thing  was  prepared  that  was  necessary  for  executing  the  true  design.  When  the  duke  went 
over  the  second  time,  that  which  was  proposed  in  public  related  only  to  the  motions  towards 
the  Moselle :  so  he  drew  his  army  together  in  May.  He  marehed  towards  the  Moselle ; 
but  he  went  further ;  and,  after  he  had  gained  the  advance  of  some  dajs  of  the  French 
troops,  he  wrote  to  the  States,  from  Ladenburg,  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  the  queen  s 
order,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  wi^  which  he  hoped  they  would  agree,  and  allow 
of  his  carrying  their  troops  to  share  in  the  honour  of  that  expedition.  He  had  their  answer 
as  quick  as  the  courier  could  cany  it,  by  which  they  approved  of  the  design,  and  of  his 
canying  their  troop   with  him. 

So  he  maiched  with  all  possible  expedition  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube ;  which  ^as  a 
great  surprise  to  the  court  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.    The  king  of 
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Fkanoe  sent  ordeis  to  maxeBolial  Tallaid  to  march  in  all  haste  with  the  best  troops  they  had 
to  support  the  elector,  who  apprehended  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  would  endeavour  to 
pass  the  Danube  at  Donawert,  and  so  to  break  into  Bavaria.  To  prevent  that,  he  posted 
about  sixteen  thousand  of  his  best  troops  at  Schellenbeig,  near  Donawert,  which  was  looked 
on  as  a  very  strong  and  tenable  poet.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  joined  the  prince  of  Baden, 
with  the  imperial  army,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  after  a  long  march,  continued  from 
three  in  the  morning,  they  came  up  to  the  Bavarian  troops  towards  tibe  evening.  They  were 
so  well  posted  that  our  men  were  repulsed  in  the  three  first  attacks^  vdth  great  loss :  at  last 
the  enemy  were  beaten  firom  their  posts,  which  was  followed  with  a .  total  rout,  and  we 
became  masters  of  their  camp,  tiieir  artillery,  and  their  baggage.  Thdr  general,  Arco,  with 
many  others,  swam  over  the  Danube :  others  got  into  Donawert,  which  they  abandoned 
next  morning  vrith  that  precipitation,  that  they  were  not  able  to  execute  the  elector^s 
cruel  orders,  which  were,  to  set  fire  to  the  town,  if  they  should  be  forced  to  abandon  it ; 
great  quantities  of  straw  were  laid  in  many  places  as  a  preparation  for  that,  in  case  of  a 
misfortune. 

The  best  half  of  the  Bavarian  forces  were  now  entirely  routed,  about  five  thousand  of 
them  were  kiUed.  We  lost  as  many,  for  the  action  was  very  hot,  and  our  men  were  much 
exposed ;  yet  they  went  still  on,  and  continued  the  attack  with  such  resolution^  that  it  let 
the  genends  see  how  much  they  might  depend  on  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Now  we 
were  masters  of  Donawert,  and,  thereby,  of  a  passage  over  the  Danube,  which  laid  all 
Bavaria  open  to  our  army.  Upon  that  the  elector,  with  mareschal  Marsin,  drew  the  rest  of 
his  army  under  the  cannon  of  Augsburg,  where  he  lay  so  well  posted,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  attack  him,  nor  to  forois  him  out  of  it.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  followed  him,  and  got 
between  him  and  his  country,  so  that  it  was  wholly  in  his  power.  When  he  liad  him  at 
this  disadvantage,  he  entered  upon  a  treaty  with  him,  and  offered  him  what  terms  he  could 
desire,  either  for  himself  or  his  brother,  even  to  the  pa3ring  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  war, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  immediately  break  vrith  the  French  and  send  his  army  into 
Italy,  to  join  with  the  imperialists  there.  His  subjects,  who  were  now  at  mercy,  pressed 
him  vehemently  to  accept  of  those  terms :  he  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  them,  and  mes- 
sengers went  often  between  the  two  armies :  but  this  was  done  only  to  gain  time,  for  he  sent 
courier  after  courier,  with  most  presdng  instances,  to  hasten  the  advance  of  the  French  army. 
When  he  saw  he  could  gun  no  more  time,  the  matter  went  so  far  that .  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  made  ready  for  signing.  In  conclusion,  he  refused  to  sign  them ;  and  then 
severe  orders  were  given  for  military  execution  on  his  country.  Every  thing  that  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  army,  that  was  worth  taking,  was  brought  away,  and  the  rest  was  burnt 
and  destroyed.    . 

*  The  two  generals  did  after  that  resolve  on  further  action,  and  since  the  elector  s  camp 
could  not  be  forced,  the  siege  of  Ingolstad  was  to  be  carried  on :  it  was  the  most  important 
place  he  had,  in  which  his  great  magamnes  were  laid  up.  The  prince  of  Baden  went  to 
besiege  it,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to  cover  the  siege,  in  conjunction  with  prince 
Eugene,  who  commanded  a  body  of  tiie  imperial  army,  which  was  now  drawn  out  of  the 
posts  in  which  they  had  been  put,  in  order  to  hinder  the  march  of  the  French :  but  they 
were  not  able  to  maintain  them  against  so  great  a  force  as  was  now  coming  up ;  these  formed 
a  great  army.  Prince  Eugene,  having  intelligence  of  the  quick  motions  of  the  French, 
posted  his  troops,  that  were  about  eighteeen  thousand,  as  advantageously  as  he  could,  and 
went  to  concert  matters  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  lay  at  some  distance.  He 
upon  that  marched  towards  tlie  prince's  army  with  all  possible  haste,  and  so  the  two  armies 
joined.  It  was  now  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  elector,  hearing  how  near  M.  Tallard 
was,  marched  with  M.  Marmn  and  joined  him.  Their  .armies  advanced  very  near  ours,  and 
were  well  posted,  having  the  Danube  on  one  ride  and  a  rivulet  on  the  other,  whose  banks 
were  high,  and  in  some  places  formed  a  morass  before  them.  The  two  armies  were  now  in 
view  one  of  another,  llie  French  were  superior  to  us  in  foot  by  about  ten  thousand ;  but 
we  had  three  thousand  more  horse  than  they.  The  post  of  which  they  were  possessed  was 
capable  of  being,  in  a  very  little  time,  put  out  of  all  danger  of  future  attacks.  So  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  apd  prince  Eugene  saw  how  important  it  was  to  lose  no  time,  and  resolved 

3  c 
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%o  attack  them  the  next  morning*  They  saw  the  danger  of  being  fordsd  otherwise  to  lie 
idle  in  theii*  camp,  until  their  forage  should  be  eonsumed,  and  their  provisions  spent.  The^ 
had  also  intercepted  letters  firom  mareschal  Yilleroy  to  the  elector,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  orders  to  march  into  Wirtemberg,  to  destroy  that  country,  and  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  RhinCy  which  must  have  been  fatal  to  us.  So  the  necessaiy  dispodticms 
were  made  for  the  next  morning's  action.  Many  of  the  general  officers  came  and  represented 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  the  difficulties  of  the  design.  He  said  he  saw  these  well,  bat 
the  thing  was  absolutely  necessary.  So  they  were  sent  to  give  orders  everywhere,  which 
was  received  all  over  the  army  vrith  an  alacrity  that  gave  a  happy  presage  of  the  success 
that  followed. 

I  will  not  venture  on  a  particular  relation  of  that  great  day :  I  have  seen  a  copious 
account  of  it,  prepared  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough'^s  orders,  that  wiU  be  printed  some  time 
or  other ;  but  there  are  some  passages  in  it,  which  make  him  not  think  it  fit  to  be  published 
presently.  He  told  me  he  never  saw  more  evident  characters  of  a  special  providence  than 
appeared  that  day ;  a  signal  one  related  to  his  own  person :  a  cannon-ball  went  into  the 
ground  so  near  hini,  that  he  was  some  time  quite  covered  with  the  cloud  of  dust  and  earth 
that  it  raised  about  him.    I  vnll  sam  up  the  action  in  a  few  words. 

Our  men  quickly  passed  the  brook,  the  French  making  no  opposition.  This  was  a  fatal 
error,  and  was  laid  wholly  to  Tallard's  charge.  The  action  that  followed  was  for  some  time 
very  hot,  many  fell  on  both  sides :  ten  battalions  df  the  French  stood  their  ground,  but  weie 
in  a  manner  mowed  down  in  their  ranks ;  upon  that  the  horse  ran  many  of  them  into  the 
Danube,  most  of  these  perished :  Tallard  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  The  rest  of  his  troops 
were  posted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim :  these,  seeing  all  lost,  and  that  some  bodies  were 
advancing  upon  them,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  thicker  than  indeed  they  were,  and 
apprehending  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  through,  they  did  not  attempt  it,  though  brave 
men  might  have  made  their  way.  Instead  of  that,  when  our  men  came  up  to  set  fire  to  the 
village,  the  earl  of  Orkney  first  beating  a  parley,  they  hearkened  to  it  very  easily,  and  were 
all  made  prisoners  of  war :  there  were  about  thirteen  hundred  officers  and  twelve  thousand 
common  soldiers,  who  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  now  in  our  hands.  Thus  all  Tallard's 
army  was  either  killed  in  the  action,  drowned  in  the  Danube,  or  become  prisoners  by  capitu- 
lation. Things  went  not  so  easily  on  prince  Eugene's  side,  where  the  elector  and  Marsin 
commanded :  he  was  repulsed  in  tiuee  attacks,  but  carried  the  fourth,  and  broke  in ;  and  so 
he  was  master  of  their  camp,  cannon,  and  baggage.  The  enemy  retired  in  some  order,  and 
he  pursued  them  as  far  as  men-  wearied  with  an  action  of  about  six  hours,  in  an  extremely 
hot  day,  could  go.  Thus  we  gained  an  entire  victory.  In  this  action  there  were  on  our  side 
about  twelve  thousand  killed  and  wounded  :  but  the  French  and  the  elector  lost  about  forty 
thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  taken*. 

The  elector  marched  with  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Ulm,  where  he  left  some  troops,  and 
then  with  a  small  body  got  to  Yilleroy's  army.  Now  all  Bavaria  was  at  mercy :  the 
electress  received  the  civilities  due  to  her  sex,  but  she  was  forced  to  submit  to  such  teims 
as  were  imposed  on  her :  Ingolstad  and  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  electorate,  with  the 
magazines  that  were  in  them,  were  soon  delivered  up :  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Meming, 
quickly  recovered  their  liberty :  so  now  our  army,  ha^ng  put  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the 
war  that  was  got  so  &r  into  the  bowels  of  the  empire,  marched  quickly  back  to  the  Rhine. 
The  emperor  made  great  acknowledgments  of  this  signal  service  which  the  duke  of  Mari- 
borough  had  done  him,  and  upon  it  offered  to  make  him  a  prince  of  the  empire.  He  very 
decently  said  he  could  not  accept  of  this  till  he  knew  the  queen's  pleasure :  and,  upon  her 
consenting  to  it,  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  about  a  year  after  Mindleheim 
was  assigned  him  for  his  principality. 

Upon  this  great  success  in  Germany,  the  duke  of  Savoy  sent  a  very  pressing  message  for 
a  present  supply.  The  duke  of  Yendome  was  in  Piedmont,  and  after  k  long  siege  had  taken 
Yerceil,  and  was  likely  to  make  a  further  progress.    The  few  remains  of  the  imperial  army 

*  It  was  iot  this  victory  of  Blenheim  that  the  honour  of  Woodstock*  now  known  aa  Blenheim  Houie^  &&  wem 
bestowed  upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  For  particulars  of  this  and  others  of  the  duke's  exploits,  the  reado'  is  again 
referred  to  Coxo*s  **  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  **  of  that  great  general. 
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that  lay  in  the  Modenese  gave  but  a  small  divetsion :  ..the  gnnd  prior  had'so  shut  them  up, 
that  thaj  lay  an  a  feeble  defensiye.  Baron  Leiningen  was  sent  with  another  small  army 
into  the  Brescian ;  but  he  was  so  ill  supplied,  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  eat  up  the 
eountry :  and  the  Venetians  were  so  feeble  and  so  fearful,  that  they  suffered  their  country  to 
be  eat  up  by  both  sides,  without  declaring  for  or  against  either.  The  prince  of  Baden 
insisted  on  undertaking  the  siege  of  Landau,  as  necessary  to  secure  the  circles,  Suabia  in 
particular,  from  the  excursions  of  that  garrison.  This  was  popular  in  Germany,  and  though 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  did  not  approve  it,  he  did  not  oppose  it,  with  all  the  authority  that 
his  great  success  gave  him.  So  the  prince  of  Baden  undertook  it,  while  the  duke  with  his 
army  covered  the  siege.  This  was  universally  blamed,  for,  while  France  was  in  the  con- 
sternation which  the  late  great  loss  brought  them  under,  a  more  vigorous  proceeding  was 
likely  to  have  greater  effects ;  besides  that  the  imperial  army  was  ill  provided,  the  great 
charge  of  a  siege  was  above  their  strength.  The  prince  of  Baden  suffered  much  in  his  repu- 
tation for  this  undertaking :  it  was  that  which  the  French  wished  for,  and  so  it  was  suspected 
that  some  secret  practice  had  prevailed  on  that  prince  to  propose  it.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  jealoas  of  the  glory  the  duke  had  got,  in  which  he  had  no  share ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  if  he  had  not  gone  to  besiege  Ingoktadt,  the  battle  had  never  been  fought.  He  was 
indeed  so  fierce  a  bigot  in  religion,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  successes  of  tibose  he  called 
heretics,  and  the  exaltation  which  he  thought  heresy  might  have  upon  it. 

While  the  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  covering  the  siege,  ViUeroy  with  his  aimy  came  and 
looked  on  him  ;  but,  as  our  soldiers  were  exalted  with  their  success,  so  the  French  were  too 
much  dispirited  with  their  losses  to  make  any  attack,  or  to  put  any  thing  to  hazard,  in  order 
to  raise  the  siege.  They  retired  back,  and  went  into  quarters,  and  trusted  to  the  bad  state 
of  the  imperial  army,  who  were  ill  provided  and  ill  supplied  :  the  garrison  made  as  vigorous 
a  defence,  and  drew  out  the  siege  to  as  great  a  length  as  could  be  expected.  The  prince  of 
Baden  had  neither  engineers  nor  ammunition,  and  wanted  money  to  provide  them ;  so  that 
if  the  duke  had  not  supplied  him,  he  must  have  been  forced  to  give  it  over.  The  king  of 
the  Romans  came  again  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  place :  his  behaviour  there  did 
not  serve  to  raise  his  character :  he  was  not  often  in  the  places  of  danger,  and  v^as  content 
to  look  on  at  a  great  and  safe  distance :  he  was  alwa3r8  beset  with  priests,  and  such  a  face 
of  saperstition  and  bigotry  appeared  about  him,  that  it  very  much  damped  the  hopes  that 
were  given  of  him. 

When  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  need  of  an  army  to  cover  the  siege,  and  that  the  place 
could  not  hold  out  many  days,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  Triers, 
as  a  good  winter  quarter,  that  brought  him  near  the  confines  of  France,  from  whence  he 
mi^t  opea  the  campaign  next  year  vrith  great  advantage ;  and  he  reckoned  that  the  taking 
of  Traerback,  even  in  that  advanced  season,  would  be  soon  done,  and  then  the  communica- 
tion with  Holland,  by  water,  was  all  clear :  so  that  during  the  winter,  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  could  be  brought  up  thither  from  Holland  safe  and  cheap.  This  he  executed  with 
that  diligence,  that  the  French  abandoned  every  place  as  he  advanced  with  such  precipita- 
tion,  that  they  had  not  time  given  them  to  bum  the  places  they  forsook,  according 
to  the  barbarous  method  which  they  had  long  practised.  The  duke  got  to  Triers,  and 
that  being  a  large  place  he  posted  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  and  about  it,  and  left  a 
sufficient  force  with  the  prince  of  Hesse  for  the  taking  of  Traerback,  which  held  out 
some  weeks,  but  capitulated  at  last.  Landau  was  not  taken  before  the  middle  of 
November. 

Thus  ended  this  glorious  campaign,  in  which  England  and  Holland  gained  a  very  unusual 
glory ;  for  as  they  had  never  sent  their  armies  so  far  by  land,  so  their  triumphant  return 
helped  not  a  little  to  animate  and  unite  their  counsels.  Prince  Eugene  had  a  just  share  in 
the  honour  of  this  great  expedition,  which  he  had  chiefly  promoted  by  his  counsels,  and  did 
so  nobly  support  by  his  conduct.  The  prince  of  Baden  had  no  share  in  the  public  joy  : 
his  conduct  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and  the  fiet  he  was  possessed  with,  upon  the  glory  that 
the  other  generals  carried  from  him,  threw  him,  as  was  believed,  into  a  languishing,  of  which 
he  never  quite  recovered,  and  of  which  he  died  two  years  after. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  thie  duke  of  Maflborongh  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
concerted  the  measures  for  the  next  campaign,  and  agreed  with  the  king  of  Prussia  for  eight 
thousand  of  his  troops,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Italy  upon  the  queen''8  pay.  He  had  settled 
matters  with  the  emperor's  ministers,  so  that  they  undertook  to  send  prince  Eugene  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  who  should  begin  their  march  into  Italy  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  pass  the  mountains :  of  these,  the  queen  and  the  States  were  to  pay  sbcteen 
thousand.  He  returned  by  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  he  was  treated  witli  all  the  honour 
that  the  success  of  the  campaign  well  deserved.  He  met  with  the  same  reception  in  Holland, 
and  was  as  much  considered  and  submitted  to  as  if  he  liad  been  their  stadtholder.  The 
credit  he  was  in  among  them  was  very  happy  to  them,  and  was  indeed  necessary  at  that 
time  for  keeping  down  their  factions  and  animosities,  which  were  rising  in  every  province  and 
in  most  of  their  towns.  Only  Amsterdam,  as  it  was  the  most  sensible  of  the  common 
danger,  so  it  was  not  only  quiet  within  itself^  but  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  all  the 
rest  so,  which  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  prudent  management. 
England  was  full  of  joy,  and  addresses  of  congratulation  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation ;  but  it  was  very  visible  that,  in  many  places,  the  tories  went  into  these  very  coldly, 
and  perhaps  that  made  the  whigs  more  zealous  and  afiectionate. 

I  now  turn  to  the  other  element,  where  our  affidrs  were  carried  on  more  doubtfully. 
Rook  sailed  into  the  Straits,  where  he  reckoned  he  was  strong  enough  for  the  Toulon 
squadron,  which  was  then  abroad  in  the  Mediterranean.  Soon  after  that,  a  strong  squadron 
from  Brest  passed  by  Lisbon  into  the  Straits.  Methuen,  our  ambassador  there,  apprehending 
tliat  if  these  two  squadrons  should  join  to  attack  Rook,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
fight  against  so  great  a  force,  sent  a  man-of-war,  that  Rook  had  left  at  Lisbon,  with  some 
particular  orders,  which  made  him  very  unwilling  to  cairy  the  message,  but  Methnen  pio- 
mised  to  save  him  harmless.  He  upon  that  sailed  through  the  French  fleet,  and  brongfat 
this  important  advertisement  to  Rook,  who  told  him,  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  pass  by 
his  not  observing  his  orders,  but  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  find  the  safest  course  was  to 
ohej  orders.  Upon  this.  Rook  stood  out  of  the  way  of  the  Fronch,  towards  the  mouth  oi 
the  Straits,  and  thero  he  met  Shovel  with  a  squadron  of  our  best  ships ;  so^  being  thus 
nnnforced,  he  sailed  up  the  Straits,  being  now  in  a  condition,  if  need  were,  to  engage  the 
French.  He  came  beforo  Barcelona,  where  the  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  assured  hun  there 
was  a  strong  party  ready  to  declare  for  king  Charles,  as  it  was  certain  that  there  was  a  great 
disposition  in  many  to  it.  But  Rook  would  not  stay  above  three  days  before  it :  so  that  the 
motions  within  the  town,  and  the  discoveries  that  many  made  of  their  inclinationa,  had 
almost  proved  fatal  to  them.  He  answered,  when  pressed  to  stay  a  few  dajn  more,  that  his 
orders  were  positive ;  he  must  make  towards  Nice ;  which  it  was  believed  the  French  intended 
to  besiege. 

But,  as  he  was  sailing  that  w«y,  he  had  advice  that  the  French  had  made  no  advances  in 
that  design  :  so  he  turned  his  course  westward,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  sailing 
from  Brest  to  Toulon.  The  advanti^  he  had  was  so  visible,  that  it  was  expected  he  would 
liave  made  towards  them :  he  did  it  not :  what  orders  he  had  was  not  known,  for  the  matter 
never  came  under  examination.  They  got  to  Toulon,  and  he  steered  another  way.  The 
whole  French  fleet  was  then  together  in  that  harbour ;  for  though  the  Toulon  sqiuhdron  had 
been  out  before,  it  was  then  in  port. 

A  very  happy  accident  had  preserved  a  rich  fleet  of  merchant  ships  from  Scanderoon, 
under  the  convoy  of  three  or  four  frigates,  from  falling  into  their  hands.  Tlie  French  fleet 
lay  in  their  way  in  the  bay  of  Tunis,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  them  from  being  taken 
but  that  which  happened  in  the  critical  minute  in  which  they  needed  it :  a  thick  fog  covered 
them  all  the  while  that  they  were  sailing  by  that  bay,  so  that  they  had  no  apprehension  of 
the  danger  they  were  in  till  they  had  passed  it.  I  know  it  is  not  possible  to  detennine, 
when  such  accidents  rise  frt>m  a  chain  of  second  causes  in  the  course  uf  nature,  and  when 
they  are  directed  by  a  special  providence ;  but  my  mind  has  always  carried  me  so  strongly  to 
acknowledge  the  latter,  that  I  love  to  set  these  reflections  in  the  way  of  others,  tliat  tiiey 
may  consider  them  with  the  same  serious  attention  that  I  feel  in  myself. 
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Rook,  as  he  sailed  back,  fell  in  upon  GKbraliar,  where  he  spent  much  powder,  bombarding 
it  to  Tery  little  purpose,  that  he  might  seem  to  attempt  somewhat,  though  there  was  no 
reason  to  hope  that  he  could  succeed :  some  bold  men  ventured  to  go  ashore  in  a  place  where 
it  was  not  thought  poarible  to  climb  up  the  rocks,  yet  thej  succeeded  in  it :  when  they  got 
up,  they  saw  all  the  women  of  the  town  were  come  out,  according  to  their  superstition,  to 
a  chapel  there,  to  implore  the  virgin's  protection :  they  seised  on  tiiem,  and  that  contributed 
not  a  little  to  dispose  those  in  the  town  to  surrender.  They  had  leave  to  stay,  or  go,  as 
they  pleased ;  and,  in  case  they  stayed,  they  were  assured  of  protection  in  their  religion, 
and  in  every  thing  else ;  for  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  was  to  be  their  governor,  was  a  papist. 
But  they  all  went  away  with  the  small  garrison  that  had  defended  the  place.  The  prince 
of  Hesse,  with  the  marines  that  were  on  board  the  fleet,  possessed  himself  of  the  place,  and 
they  were  furnished  out  of  the  stores,  that  went  with  the  fleet,  with  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  for  their  subsistence  or  defence ;  and  a  regular  method  was  laid  down  of  supplying 
them  constantly  firom  Lisbon. 

It  has  been  much  questioned,  by  men  who  understand  these  matters  well,  whether  our 
possessing  ourselves  of  Gibraltar,  and  our  maintaining  ourselves  in  it  so  long,  was  to  our 
advantage  or  not.  It  has  certainly  put  us  to  a  great  charge,  and  we  have  lost  many  men  in 
it ;  but  it  seems  the  Spaniards,  who  should  know  the  importance  of  the  place  best,  think  it 
so  valuable,  that  they  have  been  at  a  much  greater  chaige,  and  have  lost  many  more  men, 
while  they  have  endeavoured  to  recover  it,  than  the  taking  or  keeping  it  has  cost  us.  And 
it  is  certain  that  in  war,  whatsoever  loss  on  one  side  occaeions  a  greater  loss  of  men,  or  of 
treasure,  to  the  other,  must  be  reckoned  a  loss  only  to  the  nde  that  suflers  most. 

Our  expedition  in  Portugal,  and  our  armies  there,  which  cost  us  so  dear,  and  from  which 
we  expected  so  much,  had  not  hitherto  had  any  great  efi^ect.  The  king  of  Portugal  expressed 
the  best  intentions  possible ;  but  he  was  much  governed  by  his  ministers,  who  were  all  in 
the  French  interests :  they  had  a' great  army,  but  they  had  made  no  preparations  for  taking 
the  field ;  nor  could  they  bring  their  troops  together  for  want  of  provisions  and  carriages  ; 
the  forms  of  their  government  made  them  very  slow,  and  not  easily  accessible.  They  were 
too  proud  to  confess  that  they  wanted  anything  when  they  had  nothing,  and  too  laxy  to 
bestir  themselves  to  execute  what  was  in  their  power  to  do;  and  the  king's  ill  health 
furnished  them  with  an  excuse  for  every  thing  that  was  defective  and  out  of  order.  The 
priests  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  so  universally  in  the  French  interest,  tliat  even  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  had  been  formerly  so  much  in  their  favour,  was  now  in  disgrace  with 
them.  Tlieir  alliance  with  heretics,  and  their  bringing  over  an  army  of  them  to  maintain 
their  pretensions,  had  made  all  their  former  services  be  forgotten.  The  governing  body  at 
Rome  did  certainly  engage  all  their  zealots  everywhere  to  support  that  interest  which  is 
now  so  set  on  the  destruction  of  heresy.  King  Philip  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  his  army  being  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  began  to  shine  there, 
though  he  had  passed  elsewhere  for  a  man  of  no  very  great  character.  They  had  several 
advantages  of  the  Portuguese :  some  of  the  English  and  Dutch  battalions,  which  were  so 
posted  that  they  could  not  be  relieved,  and  in  places  that  were  not  tenable,  fell  into  the 
enemy'^s  hands,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Some  of  the  general  oflEicers  who  came 
over  said  to  me,  that,  if  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  followed  his  advantages,  nothing  could  have 
hindered  his  coming  to  Lisbon.  The  duke  of  Schomberg  was  a  better  officer  in  the  field 
than  in  the  cabinet ;  he  did  not  enough  know  how  to  prepare  for  a  campaign,  he  was  both  too 
inactive  and  too  haughty ;  so  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  another  to  command.  -  The 
earl  of  Galway  was  judged  the  fittest  person  for  that  service :  he  undertook  it,  more  in  sub- 
mission to  the  queen's  commands  than  out  of  any  great  prospect  or  hopes  of  success.  Things 
went  on  very  heavily  there :  the  distraction  that  the  taking  Gibraltar  put  the  Spaniards 
in,  as  it  occasioned  a  diversion  of  some  of  the  Spanish  forces  that  lay  on  their  frontier,  so  it 
furnished  them  with  advantages,  which  they  took  no  care  to  improve. 

Rook,  after  he  had  supplied  Gibraltar,  sailed  again  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  he 
met  the  count  of  Tlioulouse  with  the  whole  fVench  fleet.  They  were  superior  to  the 
English  in  number,  and  had  many  galleys  with  them  that  were  of  great  use.    Rook  called 
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a  coimcil  of  war,  in  which  it  was  lesolyed  to  engage  them.  Hmto  wm  not  due  care  taken 
to  furnish  all  the  ships  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powder,  for  some  had  wasted  a  great 
part  of  their  stock  of  ammunition  before  Gibraltar,  jet  they  had  generally  tw^ity-five 
rounds,  and  it  had  seldom  hi^pened  that  so  much  powd^  was  spent  in  an  action  at  sea.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  just  ten  days  after  the  batile  of  Hocksted,  the  two  fleets  engaged. 
Shovel  advanced  with  his  squadron  to  a  dose  fight,  for  it  was  the  maxim  of  oar  aeamen  to 
fight  as  near  as  they  could :  he  had  the  advantage,  and  the  squadron  before  him  gave  way. 
Rook  fought  at  a  greater  distance ;  many  broadsides  passed,  and  the  engagement  oontinned 
till  night  parted  them :  some  ships,  that  had  spent  all  their  ammnnitioii,  were  forced  on  that 
accoimt  to  go  out  of  the  line,  and  if  the  French  had  come  to  a  new  engagement  next  day,  it 
might  have  been  fiital,  since  many  of  our  ships  were  without  powder,  whilst  others  had 
enough  and  to  spare. 

In  this  long  and  hot  action  there  was  no  ship  of  either  side  that  was  either  taken,  sunk, 
or  burnt.  We  made  a  show  the  next  day  of  preparing  for  a  second  engagement,  but  the 
enemy  bore  off,  to  the  great  joy  of  our  fleet.  The  French  -sulfered  much  in  this  action,  and 
went  into  Toulon  so  disabled,  that  they  could  not  be  put  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea  again  in 
many  months.  They  left  the  sea,  as  the  field  of  battle,  to  us ;  so  the  honour  of  the  action 
remained  with  us :  though  the  nation  was  not  much  lifted  up  with  the  news  of  a  drawn 
battle  at  sea  with,  the  French.  We  were  long  without  a  certain  aooonnt  of  this  action ;  but 
the  modesty  in  which  the  king  of  France  wrote  of  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris  put  us  out 
of  all  fears ;  for  whereas  their  style  was  very  boasting  of  their  successes,  in  this  it  was  only 
said  that  the  action  was  to  his  advantage :  firom  that  cold  expression  we  concluded  the  victny 
was  on  our  side. 

When  the  full  account  was  sent  home  from  our  fleet,  the  partiality  on  both  sides  appeared 
very  signally.  The  tories  magnified  this  as  a  great  victory,  and  in  their  addresses  of  congra- 
tulation to  the  queen,  they  joined  this  with  that  which  the  duke  of  Mariborough  had  gained 
at  Hocksted.  I  understand  nothing  of  sea  matters,  and  therefore  cannot  make  a  judgment 
in  the  point.  I  have  heard  men,  skilled  in  those  aflairs,  differ  much  in  their  sentiments  of 
Rook's  conduct  in  that  action :  some  not  only  justifying  but  extolling  it,  as  much  as  others 
condenmed  it.  It  was  certainly  ridiculous  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  so  disputable  an  engage- 
ment in  the  same  words  with  the  successes  we  had  by  land.  The  fleet  soon  after  sailed  honio 
for  England,  Leak  *  being  left  with  a  squadron  at  lisbon. 

The  Spaniards  drew  a^  the  forces  they  had  in  Andalusia  and  Estremadura  together,  to 
retake  Gibraltar :  that  army  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Yilladarias ;  he  had  with  him 
some  French  troops,  with  some  engineera  of  that  nation,  who  were  chiefly  relied  on,  and 
were  sent  from  France  to  carry  on  tiie  siege.  This  gave  some  disgust  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  so  foolish  in  their  pride,  that  though  they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves,  and  indeed 
knew  not  how  to  set  about  it,  yet  could  not  bear  to  be  taught  by  others,  or  to  see  themselves 
outdone  by  them.  The  siege  was  continued  for  above  four  months,  during  which  time  the 
prince  of  Hesse  had  many  occasions  given  him  to  distinguish  himself  very  eminently,  both 
as  to  his  courage,  conduct,  and  indefatigable  application.  Convoys  came  frequently  from 
Lisbon  with  supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  whidi  the  French  were  not  able  to  hinder,  or  to 
intercept.  Pointy  at  last  came,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  French  ships,  and  lay  hmg  in 
the  bay,  trying  what  could  be  done  by  sea,  while  the  place  was  pressed  by  land :  upon  that 
a  much  stronger  squadron  vras  sent  fiN>m  Lisbon,  with  a  great  body  of  men  and  stores  of  aO 
sorts,  to  relieve  the  place  and  to  raise  the  siege :  and  the  court  of  France,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general,  sent  mareschal  Tesse  to  carry  on  the  nege  with 
greater  expedition.  The  Portuguese  all  thb  while  made  no  use  of  the  diversion  given  by  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar :  they  made  great  demands  on  us;  for  England  was  now  considered  as  a 
a(>urce  that  could  never  be  exhausted.  We  granted  all  their  demands,  and  a  body  of  horse 
was  sent  to  them  at  a  vast  charge.  The  king  was  in  a  very  iU  state  of  health,  occasioned 
by  disorders  in  his  youth;  he  had  not  been  treated  skilfrdly,  so  he  was  often  relapong,  and 

*  The  life  of  this  brave  seftman,  sir  John  Leake,  wu  printed  for  private  circulation  by  Mr.  Stephen  HaitiD  I^^i 
garter  king  at  anui — Xoble*8  Centin.  of  Grainger. 
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waa  not  in  a  condition  tb  apply  himself  much  to  bofiinem^  For  some  time  our  queen 
•dowager*  was  set  at  the  head  of  their  councils :  her  administration  was  much  commended, 
and  she  was  very  careful  of  the  English  and  all  their  concerns. 

In  Italy  the  duke  of  BaToy  had  a  melancholy  campaign,  losing  place  after  place ;  but  he 
supported  his  affiiirs  with  great  conduct,  and  showed  a  firmness  in  his  misfortunes  beyond 
what  could  have  been  imagined.  Y erceil  and  Yvrea  gave  the  duke  of  Yendome  the  trouble 
-of  a  tedious  siege ;  they  stood  their  ground  as  long  as  possible :  the  duke  of  Savoy^s  army 
was  not  strong  enough  to  raise  these  sieges,  so  both  places  fell  in  conclusion.  The  French 
had  not  troops  both  to  carry  on  the  war  and  to  leave  garrisons  in  those  places,  so  they 
demolished  the  fortifications :  after  they  had  succeeded  sa  for,  they  sat  down  before  Yerue 
in  the  end  of  October.  The  duke  of  Savoy  posted  his  army  at  Crescentino,  over  agunst  it, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Po :  he  had  a  bridge  of  communication :  he  went  often  iuto  the 
place  during  the  siege,  to  see  and  animate  his  men,  and  to  give  all  necessary  orders :  tho 
sick  and  wounded  were  carried  away,  and  fresh  men  put  in  their  stead.  This  siege  proved 
the  most  famous  of  all  that  had  been  during  the  late  wars ;  it  lasted  above  five  months,  the 
garrison  being  often  changed,  and  always  well  supplied.  The  French  army  suffered  much 
by  continuing  the  siege  all  the  winter,  and  they  were  at  a  vast  charge  in  carrying  it  on ;  the 
bridge  of  communication  was,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  at  last  cut  off:  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  being  thus  separated  from  the  place,  retired  to  Chivaz,  and  left  them  to 
defend  themselves  as  long  as  they  could,  which  they  did  beyond  what  could  in  reason  have 
been  expected.  The  duke  of  Savoy  complained  much  of  the  emperor's  failing  to  make  good 
his  promises ;  but,  in  a  discourse  upon  that  subject  with  the  queen's  envoy,  he  said,  though 
he  was  abandoned  by  his  allies,  he  would  not  abandon  himself. 

The  poor  people  in  the  Cevennes  suffered  much  this  summer.  It  was  not  possible  to  come 
to  them  with  supplies  till  matters  should  go  better  in  Piedmont,  of  which  there  was  then  no 
prospect ;  they  were  advised  to  preserve  themselves  the  best  they  could.  Marshal  Yillars 
was  sent  into  the  country  to  manage  them  with  a  gentler  hand.  The  severe  methods  taken 
by  tliosc  formcxly  employed  being  now  disowned,  he  was  ordered  to  treat  with  their  leaders, 
and  to  offer  them  full  liberty  to  serve  God  in  their  own  way  without  disturbance.  They 
generally  inclined  to  hearken  to  this,  for  they  had  now  kept  themselves  in  a  body  much 
longer  than  was  thought  possible  in  their  low  and  helpless  state :  some  of  them  capitulated^ 
and  took  service  in  the  French  amSy ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came  near  the  armies  of  the  allies 
they  deserted  and  went  over  to  them,  so  that  by  all  this  practice  that  fire  was  rather  covered 
up  at  present  than  quite  extinguished. 

The  disorders  in  Hungary  had  a  deeper  root  and  a  greater  strength :  it  was  hoped  that 
the  ruin  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  would  have  quite  disheartened  them,  and  have  disposed 
them  to  accept  of  reasonable  terms,  if  the  emperor  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  offer  them 
frankly,  and  immediately  upon  their  first  consternation  after  the  conquest  of  Bavaria.  There 
were  great  errors  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom  :  by  a  long  course  of  oppression  and 
injustice  the  Hungarians  were  grown  savage  and  intractable :  they  saw  they  were  both 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Crermans.  The  court  of  Yienna  seemed  to  consider  them  as  sa 
many  enemies,  who  were  to  be  depressed,  in  order  to  their  being  extirpated ;  upon  any  pre- 
tence of  plots,  their  persons  were  seized  on  and  their  estates  confiscated.  The  Jesuits  were 
believed  to  have  a  great  share  in  all  those  contrivances  and  prosecutions ;  and  it  was  said, 
that  they  purchased  the  confiscated  estates  upon  very  easy  terms.  The  nobility  of  Hungaxy 
seemed  irreconcileable  to  the  court  of  Yienna.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  that  court  who 
had  these  confiscations  assigned  them,  and  knew  that  the  restoring  these  would  certainly  be- 
insisted  on  as  a  necessary  article  in  any  treaty  that  might  follow,  did  all  they  could  to 
obstruct  such  a  treaty.  It  was  visible  that  Ragoteki,  who  was  at  their  head,  aimed  at  the 
principality  of  Transylvania :  and  it  was  natural  for  the  Hungarians  to  look  on  his  arriving 
at  that  dignity,  by  which  he  could  protect  and  assist  them,  as  the  best  security  they  could' 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Yienna,  being  possessed  of  that  principality,  would 
not  easily  part  with  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  fermentation,  a  revolution  happened  in  the 
'J'urkbh  empire :  a  new  sultan  was  set  up.    So  all  things  were  at  a  siand  till  it  might  be 

»  Widow  of  Charloi  thaSecoud. 
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known  what  was  to  be  e3q)eeied  from  him.    Thej  were  soon  delivered  from  this  anzietr, 
for  he  sent  a  chiaus  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  assure  them  that  he  was  resolved  to  maintain 
the  peace  in  all  points,  and  that  he  would  give  no  assistance  to  the  malcontents.     The  court 
of  Vienna  being  freed  from  those  apprehensions,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Hungary  as 
vigorously  as  they  could.    This  was  imputed  to  a  secret  practice  from  France  on  some  of 
that  court,  and  there  were  so  many  there  concerned  in  the  confiscations,  that  every  proposi- 
tion that  way  was  powerfully  supported.    Thus  Italy  was  neglected,  and  the  siege  of  Landaa 
was  ill  supported,  their  chief  strength  being  employed  in  Hungary.     Yet  when  the  ministeis 
of  the  allies  pressed  the  opening  a  treaty  with  the  malcontents,  the  emperor  seemed  willing 
to  refer  the  arbitration  of  that  matter  to  his  allies.     But  though  it  was  fit  to  speak  in  that 
style,  yet  no  such  thing  was  designed.    A  treaty  was  opened,  but  when  it  was  known  that 
Zeiher  had  the  chief  management  of  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any  good  efilect  of  it. 
He  was  bom  a  protestant,  a  subject  of  the  palatinate,  and  was  often  employed  by  the  elector 
Charles  Lewis,  to  negotiate  affairs  at  the  court  of  Vienna :  he,  seeing  a  prospect  of  rising  in 
that  court,  changed  his  religion,  and  became  a  creature  of  the  Jesuits,  and  adhered  steadily 
to  all  their  interests.     He  managed  that  secret  practice  with  the  French  in  the  treaty  of 
Byswick,  by  which  the  protestants  of  the  palatinate  suffered  so  considerable  a  prejudice. 
The  treaty  in  Hungary  stuck  at  the  preliminaries,  for  indeed  neither  dde  was  then  inclined 
to  treat :  the  malcontents  were  supported  from  France ;  they  were  routed  in  several  engage* 
ments,  but  these  were  not  so  considerable  as  the  court  of  Vienna  gave  out  in  their  public 
news.    The  malcontents  sufiered  much  in  them,  but  came  soon  together  again,  and  they  sub- 
sisted so  well,  what  by  the  mines  of  which  tiiey  had  possessed  themselves,  what  by  the 
incursions  they  made,  and  the  contributions  they  raised  from  the  emperor^s  subjects,  that 
unless  the  war  were  carried  on  more  vigorously,  or  a  peace  were  offered  more  sincerely,  that 
kingdom  was  long  likely  to  be  a  scene  of  blood  and  rapine. 

So  was  its  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Poland.  It  was  hoped  that  the  talk  of  a  new  election 
was  only  a  loud  threatening  to  force  a  peace  the  sooner;  but  it  proved  otherwise.  A  diet 
was  brought  together  of  those  who  were  irreconcileable  to  king  Augustus,  and  after  many 
delays  Stanislaus,  one  of  the  palatines,  was  chosen  and  proclaimed  their  king ;  and  he  was 
presently  owned  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  The  cardinal  seemed  at  first  unwiffing  to  agree  to 
this,  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  to  it :  this  was  believed  to  be  only  an  artifice  of  his 
to  excuse  himself  to  the  court  of  France,  whose  pensioner  he  was,  and  to  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  carry  the  election  for  the  prince  of  Gonti.  The  war  went  on  this  year  with 
various  success  on  both  sides.  King  Augustus  made  a  quick  march  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
surprised  some  of  Stanislauses  party,  he  himself  escaping  narrowly ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden 
followed  so  close  that,  not  being  able  to  fight  him,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  Saxooy, 
where  he  continued  for  some  months.  There  he  ruined  his  own  dominions,  by  the  great 
preparations  he  made  to  return  with  a  mighty  force :  the  delay  of  that  made  many  forsake 
his  party,  for  it  was  given  out  that  he  would  return  no  more,  and  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
war,  and  he  had  good  reason  so  to  be.  Poland,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  in  a  most  miserable 
condition :  the  king  of  Sweden  subsisted  his  army  in  it,  and  his  temper  grew  daUy  more 
fierce  and  gothic :  he  was  resolved  to  make  no  peace  till  Augustus  was  driven  out.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  own  country  suffered  much.  Livonia  was  destroyed  by  the  Muscovites : 
they,  had  taken  Narva,  and  made  some  progresses  into  Sweden.  The  pope  espoused  the 
interests  of  king  Augustus ; .  for,  to  support  a  new  convert  of  such  importance,  was  thought 
a  point  worthy  the  zeal  of  that  see :  so  he  cited  the  cardinal  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  all  that  war. 

■  The  pope  was  now  wholly  in  the  French  interest,  and  maintained  the  character  they  pre- 
tend to,  of  a  common  &ther,  with  so  much  partiality,  that  the  emperor  himself,  how  tame 
and  submissive  soever  to  all  the  impositions  of  that  see,  yet  could  not  bear  it,  but  made  loud 
complaints  of  it.  The  pope  had  threatened  that  he  would  thunder  out  excommunications 
against  all  those  troops  that  should  continue  in  his  dominions.  The  emperor  was  so  implicit 
in  his  faith,  and  so  ready  in  his  obedience,  that  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state ;  but  all  the  effect  that  this  had  was  to  leave  that  state  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  against  whom  the  pope  did  not  think  fit  to  fulminate ;  yet  the  pope 
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ttill  pretended  thai  he  would  maintain  a  neutrality,  and  both  the  Venetians  and  the  great 
duke  adhered  to  him  in  that  resolution,  and  continued  neutral  during  the  war. 
.  Having  now  given  a  view  of  the  state  of  affidn  abroad,  I  return  back  to  proeecute  the 
relation  of  thoee  at  home,  and  begin  with  Scotland.  A  eemon  of  parliament  was  held  there 
this  summer.  The  duke  of  Queensbury's  management  of  the  plot  was  so  liable  to  exception, 
that  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  employ  him ;  and  it  seems  he  had  likewise  brought  himself 
under  the  queen's  displeasure,  for  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  lus  Mends  in  the  house  of 
lords,  to  desire  the  queen  to  communicate  to  them  a  letter,  which  he  had  written  to  her  of 
such  a  date.  This  looked  like  an  examination  of  the  queen  herself^  to  whom  it  ought  to 
have  been  left  to  send  what  letters  she  thought  fit  to  the  house,  and  they  ought  not  to  call 
for  any  one  in  particuhur.  The  matter  of  that  letter  made  him  liable  to  a  very  severe  censure 
in  Scotland ;  for  in  plain  words  he  charged  the  majority  of  the  parliament  as  determined  in 
their  proceedings  by  an  influence  from  St.  Geimains.  This  exposed  him  in  Scotland  to  the 
fury  of  a  parliament ;  for,  how  true  soever  this  might  be,  by  the  laws  jf  that  kingdom,  such 
a  representation  of  a  parliament  to  the  queen,  especially  in  matters  which  could  not  be  proved, 
was  leasing-making,  and  was  capital 

The  chief  design  of  the  court  in  this  session  was  to  get  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  be 
declared,  and  a  supply  to  be  given  for  the  army,  which  was  run  into  a  great  airear.  In  the 
debates  of  the  former  sesnon  those  who  opposed  every  thing,  more  particularly  the  declaring 
the  succession,  had  insisted  chiefly  on  motions  to  bring  their  own  constitution  to  such  a  settle- 
ment, that  they  might  suffer  no  prejudice  by  their  king^s  living  in  England.  Mr.  Johnstocn 
was  now  taken  in  by  the  ministers  into  a  new  management.  It  was  proposed  by  him,  in 
concert  with  the  marquess  of  of  Tweedale  and  some  others  in  Scotland,  tiiat  the  queen  should 
empower  her  commissioner  to  consent  to  a  revival  of  the  whole  settlement  made  by  king 
Charles  the  First  in  the  year  1641. 

By  that  the  king  named  a  privy  council  and  his  ministers  of  state  in  parliament,  who  had 
A  power  to  accept  of^  of  to  except  to,  the  nomination,  without  being  bound  to  give  the  reason 
for  excepting  to  it.  In  the  intervals  of  parliament,  the  king  was  to  give  all  employments  with 
the  consent  of  the  privy  council.  This  was  the  main  point  of  that  settlement,  which  was 
looked  on  by  the  wisest  men  of  that  time  as  a  full  security  to  all  their  laws  and  liberties. 
It  did  indeed  divest  the  crown  of  a  great  part  of  the  prerogative ;  and  it  brought  the  parlia- 
ment into  some  equality  with  the  crown. 

The  queen,  upon  the  representation  made  to  her  by  her  ministerR,  offered  this  as  a  limita- 
tion on  the  successor,  in  case  they  would  settle  the  succession,  as  England  had  done ;  and, 
for  doing  this,  the  marquess  of  Tweedale  was  named  her  commissioner.  The  queen  did  also 
signify  her  pleasure  very  positively  to  all  who  were  employed  by  her,  that  she  expected  they 
should  concur  in  settiing  the  succession,  as  they  desired  the  continuance  of  her  favour.  Both 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  Godolphin  expressed  themselves  very  fully  and  posi- 
tively to  the  same  purpose ;  yet  it  was  dexterously  surmised,  and  industriously  set  about  by 
the  Jacobites,  and  too  easily  believed  by  jealous  and  cautious  people,  that  the  court  was  not 
sincere  in  this  matter,  and  that  at  best  they  were  indifferent  as  to  the  success.  Some  went 
further,  and  said  that  those  who  were  in  a  particular  confidence  at  court  did  secretly  oppose 
it,  and  entered  into  a  management  on  design  to  obstruct  it.  I  could  never  see  any  good 
ground  for  this  suggestion ;  yet  there  was  matter  enough  for  jealousy  to  work  on,  and  this 
was  carefully  improved  by  the  Jacobites,  in  order  to  defeat  the  design.  Mr.  Johnstoun 
was  made  lord  register,  and  was  sent  down  to  promote  the  design.  The  Jacobites  were 
put  in  hopes,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  to  have  a  considerable  force  sent  to  support  them  from 
Dunkirk. 

A  session  of  parliament  being  opened,  and  the  speeches  made,  and  the  queen'^s  letter  read« 
all  which  tended  to  the  settling  the  succession,  that  was  the  first  debate.  A  great  party 
was  now  wrought  on,  when  tiiey  understood  the  security  that  was  to  be  offered  to  them : 
for  the  wisest  patriots  in  that  kingdom  had  always  magnified  that  constitution,  as  the  best 
contrived  scheme  that  could  be  desired :  so  they  went  in  with  great  zeal  to  the  accepting  of 
it  But  those  who  in  the  former  session  had  rejected  all  the  motions  of  treating  with 
England  with  some  soom^  and  had  made  this  their  constant  topic,  that  they  must  in  the  first 
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place  aectire  their  own  constitution  at  home,  and  then  they  might  trust  the  rest  to  time  and 
to  such  accidents  as  time  might  bring  forth ;  now,  when  they  saw  that  eyery  thing  that 
could  be  desired  was  offered  with  relation  to  their  own  government,  they  (being  resolved  to 
oppose  any  declaration  of  the  succession,  what  terms  soever  might  be  granted  to  obtain  it,) 
turned  the  argument  wholly  another  way,  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  previous  treaty  with 
England.  They  were  upon  that  told  that  the  queen  was  ready  to  grant  them  every  thing 
that  was  reasonable,  with  relation  to  their  own  constitution,  yet  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  parliament  of  England  she  could  grant  nothing  in  which  England  was  concerned ;  for 
they  were  for  demanding  a  share  of  the  plantation  trade,  and  that  their  ships  might  be  com- 
prehended within  the  act  of  navigation. 

After  a  long  debate  the  main  question  was  put,  whether  they  should  then  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  limitations  of  the  government,  in  order  to  the  fixing  the  socoession  of  the 
crown,  or  if  that  should  be  postponed  till  they  had  obtained  such  a  security,  by  a  treaty  with 
England,  as  they  should  judge  neoessary.  It  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  forty,  to  begin 
with  a  treaty  with  EIngland:  of  these^  about  thirty  were  in  immediate  dependence  on  the 
court,  and  were  determined  according  to  the  directions  given  them.  So,  notwithstanding  a 
long  and  idle  speech  of  the  earl  of  Oromarty^s,  which  was  printed,  running  into  a  distinction 
among  divines,  between  the  revealed  and  secret  will  of  Gh)d,  showing  that  no  such  distinc- 
tion could  be  applied  to  the  queen ;  she  had  but  one  will,  and  that  was  revealed ;  yet  it  was 
still  suspected  that  at  least  her  ministers  had  a  secret  will  in  the  case.  They  went  no  further 
in  this  vote  for  a  treaty  with  England,  for  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  who  should 
be  the  commissioners ;  and  those  who  opposed  the  declaring  the  succession,  were  concerned 
for  no  more  when  that  question  was  once  set  aside.  So  it  was  postponed,  as  a  matter  about 
which,  they  took  no  further  care. 

They  offered  to  the  court  six  months'  cess,  for  the  pay  of  the  army ;  but  they  tacked  to 
this  a  great  part  of  a  bill  which  passed  the  former  session  of  parliament,  but  was  refused  by 
the  throne.  By  that  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  queen  should  die  without  issue,  a  parlia- 
ment should  presently  meet,  and  they  were  to  declare  the  successor  to  the  crown,  who  should 
not  be  the  same  person  that  was  possessed  of  the  crown  of  England,  unless  before  that  time 
there  should  be  a  settlement  made  in  parliament,  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation 
independent  on  English  councils.  By  another  clause  in  the  act,  it  was  made  lawful  to  arm 
the  subjects,  and  to  train  them,  and  put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence.  This  was  chiefly 
pressed  in  behalf  of  the  best  affected  in  the  kingdom,  who  were  not  armed ;  for  the  High- 
landers, who  were  the  worst  affected,  were  well  armed :  so,  to  balance  that,  it  was  moved 
that  leave  should  be  given  to  arm  the  rest.  All  was  carried  with  great  heat  and  much 
vehemence ;  for  a  national  humour,  of  being  independent  on  England,  fermented  so  strongly 
among  all  sorts  of  people  without  doors,  that  those  who  went  not  into  every  hot  motion  that 
was  made,  were  looked  on  as  the  betrayers  of  their  country ;  and  they  were  so  exposed  to 
a  popular  fury,  that  some  of  those  who  studied  to  stop  this  tide  were  thought  to  be  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  The  presbyterians  were  so  overawed  with  this,  that,  though 
they  wished  well  to  the  settling  the  succession,  they  durst  not*  openly  declare  it.  'Ae 
dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol  led  all  those  violent  motions,  and  the  whole  nation  w9B 
strangely  inflamed. 

The  ministers  were  put  to  a  great  difficulty  with  the  supply  bill,  and  the  tack  that  was 
joined  to  it.  If  it  was  denied  the  army  could  be  no  longer  kept  up  :  they  had  run  so  far 
in  arrear,  that,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  could  not  be  carried  on  much 
longer.  Some  suggested  that  it  should  be  proposed  to  the  English  ministry,  to  advance  the 
subsistence  money,  till  better  measures  could  be  taken ;  but  none  of  the  Scotch  ministry 
would  consent  to  that.  An  army  is  reckoned  to  belong  to  those  who  pay  it :  so  an  army 
paid  from  England  would  be  called  an  English  army :  nor  was  it  possible  to  manage  such  a 
thing  secretly.  It  was  well  known  that  tibere  was  no  money  in  the  Scotch  treasury  to  pay 
them^  so  if  money  were  once  brought  into  the  treasuiy,  how  secretly  soever,  all  men  must 
conclude  that  it  came  from  England :  and  men's  minds  were  then  so  full  of  the  conceit  of 
independency,  that  if  a  suspicion  arose  of  any  such  practice,  probably  it  would  have  occa 
sioned  tumults.    Even  the  army  was  so  kindled  with  this,  that  it  was  believed  that  neither 
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officers  nor  soldiers  would  liave  token  tbeir  pay,  if  they  had  beUoved  it  came 'from  England. 
It  came  then  to  this,  that  either  the  army  must  be  disbanded^  or  the  bill  mnat  pass.  It  is 
true,  the  army  was  a  very  small  one,  not  above  three  thousand ;  but  it  was  so  ordered,  that 
it  was  double  or  treble  officered ;  so  that  it  could  have  been  easily  increased  to  a  much 
greater  number,  if  there  had  been  occasion  for  it.  The  officers  had  served  long,  and  were 
men  of  a  good  character.  So,  since  they  were  alarmed  with  an  invasion,  which  both  sides 
looked  for,  and  the  intelligence  which  the  court  had  from  France  assured  them  it  was 
intended ;  they  thought  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  tack  might  be  remedied  after- 
wards. But  ike  breaking  of  the  anny  was  such  a  pernicious  thing,  and  might  end  so  fatally, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  ventured  on.  Therefore,  by  common  consent,  a  letter  was  written  to 
the  queen,  which  was  mgned  by  all  the  ministers  there,  in  which  they  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  her,  every  tlung  was  stated  and  balanced ;  all  concluded  in  an  humble  advice  to  pass 
the  bill.  This  was  very  heavy  on  the  lord  Godolphin,  on  whose  advice  the  queen  chiefly 
relied.  He  saw  the  ill  consequences  of  breaking  the  army  and  laying  that  kingdom  open  to 
an  invasion,  would  fall  on  him  if  he  should,  in  contradiction  to  the  advice  given  by  the 
ministry  of  Scotland,  have  advised  the  queen  to  reject  the  bilL  This  was  under  consultation 
in  the  end  of  July,  when  our  matters  abroad  were  yet  in  a  great  uncertainty ;  for  though 
the  victory  at  Schellemberg  was  a  good  step,  yet  the  great  decision  was  not  then  come.  So 
he  thought,  considering  the  state  of  affiurs,  and  the  accidents  thai  might  happen,  that  it  was 
the  saf(^  thing  for  the  queen  to  comply  with  the  advices  of  those  to  whom  she  trusted  the 
affiaiirs  of  that  kingdom. 

The  queen  sent  orders  to  pass  the  bill.  It  passed  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  the  great 
battle  was  over,  but  several  days  before  the  news  of  it  came  to  us.  When  the  act  passed, 
copies  of  it  were  sent  to  England,  where  it  was  soon  printed  by  those  who  were  uneasy  at 
the  lord  Godolphin's  holding  the  white  stafP,  and  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  against  him, 
for  the  whole  blame  of  passing  it  was  cast  on  him.  It  was  not  possible  to  prove  that  ho 
had  advised  the  queen  to  it :  so  some  took  it  by  another  handle,  and  resolved  to  urge  it 
against  him,  that  he  had  not  persuaded  the  queen  to  reject  it :  though  that  seemed  a  great 
stretchy  for  he  being  a  stranger  to  that  kingdom,  it  might  have  been  liable  to  more  objection, 
if  he  had  presumed  to  advise  the  queen  to  refuse  a  bill,  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
which  all  the  ministry  there  advised  her  to  pass. 

Severe  censures  passed  on  this.  It  was  said,  that  the  two  kingdoms  were  now  divided 
by  law,  and  that  the  Scotch  were  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  to  defend  it ;  and  all  saw  by 
whose  advices  this  was  done.  One  thing,  that  contributed  to  keep  up  an  iU  humour  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  was  more  justly  imputed  to  him.  The  queen  had  promised  to  send 
down  to  them  all  the  examinations  relating  to  the  plot :  if  these  had  been  sent  down,  pro* 
bably  in  the  first  heat  the  matter  might  have  been  carried  tut  against  the  duke  of  Queens* 
bury.  But  he,  who  staid  all  the  while  at  London,  got  it  to  be  represented  to  the  queen,  that 
the  sending  down  these  examinations,  with  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  would  run  the 
session  into  so  much  heat,  and  into  such  a  length,  that  it  would  divert  them  quite  from  con- 
sidering the  succession,  and  it  might  produce  a  tragical  scene.  Upon  these  suggestions,  the 
queen  altered  her  resolution  of  sending  them  down ;  though  repeated  applications  were  made 
to  her,  both  by  the  parliament  and  by  her  ministers,  to  have  them  sent ;  yet  no  answer  was 
made  to  these,  nor  was  so  much  as  an  excuse  made  for  not  sending  them.  The  duke  of 
Queensbury,  having  gained  this  point,  got  all  his  friends  to  join  with  the  party  that  opposed 
the  new  ministry.  This  both  defeated  all  their  projects  and  softened  the  spirits  of  those 
who  were  so  set  against  him,  that,  in  their  first  friry,  no  stop  could  have  been  put  to  their 
proceedings.  But  now  the  party  that  had  designed  to  ruin  him  was  so  much  wrought 
on  by  the  assistaace  that  his  Mends  gave  them  in  this  session,  Uu»t  they  resolved  to  pie- 
serve  hmi. 

This  was  the  state  of  that  nation,  which  was  aggravated  very  odiously  all  England  over 
It  was  confidently,  though,  as  was  afterwards  known,  very  fiUsely,  reported,  that  great 
quantities  of  arms  were  brought  over  and  dispersed  through  the  whole  kingdom :  and  it 
being  well  known  how  poor  the  nation  was  at  ^at  time,  it  was  said,  that  those  arms  were 
paid  for  by  other  hand%  in  imitation  of  what  it  was  believed  cardinal  Bichelieu  did  in  the 
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year  1638.  Another  filing  was  given  out  very  maliciously  by  the  lord  treasnierB*  enetviesL 
that  he  had  given  directions  under  hand  to  hinder  the  declaring  the  succession,  and  that 
the  secret  of  this  was  trusted  to  Johnstoun,  who,  they  said,  talked  openly  one  way,  and 
acted  secretly  another ;  though  I  could  never  see  a  colour  of  truth  in  those  reports. 
Great  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  afiairs  of  Scotland,  because  there  was  no  ground  of 
complaint  of  any  thing  in  the  administration  at  home.  All  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
enemies  saw  his  chief  strength  lay  in  the  credit  that  the  lord  Oodolphin  was  in  at  home, 
while  he  was  so  successful  iii)road.  So,  it  being  impossible  to  attack  him  in  such  a  course  of 
glory,  they  laid  their  aims  against  the  lord  tr^tsurer.  The  tones  resolved  to  attack  hiin« 
and  that  disposed  the  whigs  to  preserve  him :  and  this  was  so  managed  by  them,  that  it  gave 
a  great  turn  to  all  our  councils  at  home. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened.  It  might  well  be 
expected  that,  after  such  a  summer,  the  addresses  of  both  houses  would  run  in  a  very  high 
strain.  The  house  of  commons,  in  their  address,  put  the  successes  by  sea  and  land  on  a 
level,  and  magnified  both  in  the  same  expressions ;  but  the  house  of  lords,  in  their  address, 
took  no  notice  of  Rook,  nor  of  the  sea.  The  lower  house  of  convocation  were  resolved  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  would  have  the  sea  and  land  both  men- 
tioned in  the  same  terms ;  but  the  bishops  would  not  vary  from  the  pattern  set  them  by  the 
house  of  lords :  so  no  address  was  made  by  the  convocation.  The  commons  agreed  to  every 
thing  that  the  court  proposed  for  supporting  the  war  another  year :  this  was  carried  througli 
with  great  dispatch  and  unanimity.  So  that  the  main  business  of  the  session  was  soon  over  : 
all  the  money  bills  were  prepared  and  carried  on  in  the  regular  method  without  any  obstruo- 
tion.  Those  who  intended  to  embroil  matters  saw  it  was  not  advisable  to  act  above  board, 
but  to  proceed  more  covertly. 

The  act  against  occasional  conformity  was  again  brought  in,  but  moderated  in  several 
clauses ;  for  those  who  pressed  it  were  now  resolved  to  bring  the  terms  as  low  as  was  possible, 
in  order  once  to  carry  a  bill  upon  that  head.  The  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  made 
to  it  was  become  so  considerable  (for  the  design  was  now  more  clearly  discerned),  that  it  was 
carried  in  that  house  only  by  a  majority  of  fifty.  When  the  bill  was  to  be  committed,  it 
was  moved  that  it  should  be  committed  to  the  same  committee  which  was  preparing  the  bill 
for  the  land-tax.  The  design  of  this  was,  that  the  one  should  be  tacked  to  the  other,  and 
then  the  lords  would  have  been  put  under  a  great  difficulty.  If  they  should  untack  the  bill, 
and  separate  one  from  the  other,  then  the  house  of  commons  would  have  insisted  on  a  maxim 
that  was  now  settled  among  them,  as  a  fundamental  principle  never  to  be  departed  from^ 
that  the  lords  cannot  alter  a  money  bill,  but  must  either  pass  it  or  reject  it,  as  it  is  sent  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lords  could  not  agree  to  any  such  tack,  without  departing 
from  that  solemn  resolution  which  was  in  their  books,  signed  by  most  of  them,  never  to  admit 
of  a  tack  to  a  money  bill.  If  they  yielded  now,  they  taught  the  house  of  commons  the  way 
to  impose  any  thing  on  them  at  their  pleasure. 

The  party  in  the  house  of  commons  put  their  whole  strength  to  the  carrying  this  point : 
they  went  further  in  their  design.  That  which  was  truly  aimed  at,  by  those  in  the  secret, 
was  to  break  the  war  and  to  force  a  peace.  They  knew  a  bill  with  this  tack  could  not  pass 
in  the  house  of  peers.  Some  lords  of  their  party  told  myself  that  they  would  never  pass  the 
bill  with  this  tack,  so  by  this  means  money  would  be  stopped.  This  would  put  all  matters 
in  great  confusion  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  dispose  our  allies,  as  despuring  of  any  help 
from  us,  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  France  would  offer  them.  So  here  was  an  artful  design 
formed  to  break,  at  least  to  shake,  the  whole  aUianoe.  The  court  was  very  apprehensive  of 
this,  and  the  lord  Godolphin  opposed  it  with  much  zeal.  The  party  disowned  the  design 
for  some  time,  until  they  had  brought  up  their  whole  strength,  and  thought  they  were  sure 
of  a  majority. 

The  debate  held  long.  Those  who  opposed  it  said,  this  now  aimed  at  was  a  change  of 
the  whole  constitution,  and  was  in  effect  turning  it  into  a  commonwealth  ;  for  it  imported 
ihe  denying,  not  only  to  the  lords,  but  to  the  crown,  the  free  use  of  their  negative  in  the 
legislature.  If  this  was  once  settled,  then,  as  often  as  the  public  occasions  made  a  money 
bUl  necesMury,  every  thing  that  the  majority  in  their  house  had  a  mind  to  would  be  tacked 
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to  it.  It  is  trae  some  tacks  had  been  miMle  to  money  bills  in  king  Charles's  time ;  but  even 
these  had  still  some  relation  to  the  money  that  was  given.  But  here  a  bill,  whose  operation 
was  only  for  one  year,  and  which  determined  as  soon  as  the  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was 
paid,  was  to  have  a  perpetual  law  tacked  to  it,  that  must  continue  still  in  force  after  the 
greatest  part  of  the  act  was  expired  and  dead.  To  all  this,  in  answer,  some  precedents  were 
opposed,  and  the  necessity  of  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  church  was  urged,  which 
they  saw  was  not  likely  to  pass,  unless  sent  to  the  lords  so  accompanied ;  which  some 
thought  was  very  wittingly  pressed,  by  calling  it  a  portion  annexed  to  the  church,  as  in  a 
marriage ;  and  they  said  they  did  not  doubt  but  those  of  the  court  would  bestir  themselvefi 
to  get  it  passed,  when  it  was  accompanied  with  two  millions  as  its  price. 

Upon  the  division,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  for  the  tack,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  were  against  it :  so  that  design  was  lost  by  those  who  had  built  all  their  hopes  upon  it, 
and  were  now  highly  offended  with  some  of  their  own  party,  who  had  by  their  opposition 
wrought  themselves  into  good  places,  and  forsook  that  interest  to  which  they  owed  their 
advancement :  these,  to  redeem  themselves  with  their  old  friends,  seemed  still  zealous  for 
the  bill,  which  after  went  on  coldly  and  slowly  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  they  lost 
all  hopes  of  carrying  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  now  that  the  mine  they  had  laid  was  sprung. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  debate  about  the  Scotch  act  was 
taken  up  with  great  heat  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  ill  effects  that  were  likely  to  follow 
upon  it  were  opened  in  very  tragical  strains :  it  was,  after  much  declaiming,  moved  that  the 
lords  might  pass  some  votes  upon  it.  The  tories  who  pressed  this,  intended  to  add  a 
severe  vote  against  all  those  who  had  advised  it ;  and  it  was  visible  at  whom  this  was  aimed. 
The  whigs  diverted  this :  they  said,  the  putting  a  vote  against  an  act  passed  in  Scotland 
looked  like  the  claiming  some  superiority  over  them,  which  seemed  very  improper  at  that 
time,  since  that  kingdom  was  possessed  with  a  national  jealousy  on  this  head,  that  would  be 
much  increased  by  such  a  proceeding.  More  moderate  methods  were  therefore  proposed  and 
agreed  to,  in  order  to  the  making  up  of  a  breach  in  this  island,  with  which  they  seemed  to 
be  then  threatened.  So  an  act  was  brought  in,  empowering  the  queen  to  name  commis- 
sioners, to  treat  of  a  full  union  of  both  kingdoms,  as  soon  as  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
should  pass  an  act  to  the  same  purpose.  But  ^  no  such  union  should  be  agreed  on,  or  if  the 
same  succession  to  the  crown,  with  that  of  England,  should  not  be  enacted  by  a  day  prefixed, 
then  it  was  enacted,  that  after  that  day  no  Scotchman,  that  was  not  resident  in  England 
or  in  Ireland,  or  employed  in  the  queen's  service  by  sea  or  land,  should  be  esteemed  a 
natural-bom  subject  of  England :  they  added  to  this  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
Scotch  cattle,  and  the  manufactures  of  Scotland.  All  this  fell  in  the  house  of  commons,  when 
sent  down  to  them,  because  of  the  money-penalties,  which  were  put  in  the  several  clauses 
of  the  bill.  The  commons  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  a  notion,  that  had  now  taken  such  root 
among  them  that  it  could  not  be  shaken,  that  the  lords  could  not  put  any  such  clause  in  a 
bill  begun  with  them.  This  was  wholly  new :  penalties  upon  transgressions  could  not  be 
construed  to  be  a  giving  of  money.  The  lords  were  clearly  in  possession  of  proceeding  thus ; 
so  that  the  calling  it  in  question  was  an  attempt  on  the  share  which  the  lords  had  in  the 
legislature.  The  commons  let  this  bill  lie  on  the  table,  and  began  a  new  one  to  the  same 
purpose :  it  passed ;  and  the  following  Christmas  was  the  day  prefixed  for  the  Scotch  to 
enact  the  succession,  or,  on  fiiilure  thereof,  then  this  act  was  to  have  its  effect.  A  great 
coldness  appeared  in  many  of  the  commons,  who  used  to  bo  hot  on  less  important  occasions : 
they  seemed  not  to  desire  that  the  Scotch  should  settle  the  succession ;  and  it  was  visibk 
that  some  of  them  hoped  that  the  lords  would  have  used  their  bill  as  they  had  used  that 
sent  down  by  the  lords.  Many  of  them  were  less  concerned  in  the  fkie  of  the  bill,  because 
it  diverted  the  censure  which  tiliey  had  intended  to  fix  on  the  lord  treasurer.  The  lords  were 
aware  of  this,  and  passed  the  bilL 

Those  who  wished  well  to  the  union  were  afraid  that  the  prohibition,  and  the  declaring 
the  Scots  aliens  after  the  day  prefixed,  would  be  looked  on  as  threatenings.  And  they  saw 
cause  to  apprehend  that  ill-tempered  men  in  that  kingdom  would  use  this  as  a  handle  to 
divert  that  nation,  which  was  already  much  soured,  from  hearkening  to  any  motion  that, 
might  tend  to  promote  the  union  or  the  declaring  the  succession.    It  was  given  out  by  these. 
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that  this  was  im  indignity  done  their  kingdom,  and  that  they  ought  not  so  much  as  to  treat 
with  a  nation  that  threatened  them  in  such  a  manner.  The  marquis  of  Tweedale  excused 
himself  from  serving  longer :  so  the  duko  of  Argjle,  whose  father  was  lately  dead,  was 
named  to  he  sent  down  commissioner,  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Scotland.  He  was  then  very 
young,  and  was  very  hrare. 

This  heing  dispatched  earner  than  was  expected,  the  parliament  went  on  to  other  husiness. 
Complaints  of  an  ill  management,  hoth  at  the  hoard  of  the  prince's  council  and  at  sea,  rose 
very  high.  This  house  of  commons,  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  parliament,  never 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  those  matters  which  had  heen  formerly  a  main  part  of 
their  care.  They  saw  things  were  ill  conducted,  hut  the  chief  managers  of  sea  affairs  were 
men  of  their  party,  and  that  atoned  for  all  faults,  and  made  them  unwilling  to  find  them 
out,  or  to  censure  them.  The  truth  was,  the  prince  was  prevailed  on  to  continue  still  in  the 
admiralty,  hy  those  who  sheltered  themselves  under  his  name :  though  this  hrought  a  great 
load  on  the  government.  The  lords  went  on  as  they  had  done  the  former  session,  examining 
into  all  complaints.  They  named  two  committees,  the  one  to  examine  the  hooks  of  the 
admiralty,  the  other  to  consider  the  proceedings  at  sea.  No  progress  was  made  in  the  first 
of  these ;  for  though  there  was  a  great  deal  suggested  in  private,  yet,  since  this  seemed  to 
he  complaining  of  the  prince,  none  would  appear  directly  against  him ;  but  the  other  afforded 
matter  enough  both  for  enquiry  and  censure :  the  most  important,  and  that  which  had  the 
'worst  consequences,  was,  that  though  there  were  twenty-two  ships  appointed  for  cruising, 
yet  they  had  followed  that  service  so  remissly,  and  the  orders  sent  them  were  so  languiil 
and  so  little  urgent,  that  three  diligent  cruising  ships  could  have  performed  all  the  services 
done  by  that  numerous  fleet.  This  was  made  out  in  a  scheme,  in  which  all  the  days  of 
their  being  out  at  sea  were  reckoned  up,  which  did  not  exceed  what  three  cruisers  might 
■have  performed.  It  did  not  appear  whether  this  was  only  the  efiect  of  sloth  or  ignorance, 
or  if  there  lay  any  designed  treachery  at  bottom.  It  seemed  very  plain  that  there  was 
treachery  somewhere,  at  least  among  the  under-officers ;  for,  a  French  privateer  being  taken, 
they  found  among  his  papers  instructions  sent  him  by  his  owners,  in  which  he  was  directed 
to  tie  in  some  stations,  and  to  avoid  others :  and  it  happened  that  this  agreed  so  exactly 
with  the  orders  sent  from  the  admiralty,  that  it  seemed  that  could  not  be  by  chance,  but 
that  the  directions  were  sent  upon  sight  of  the  orders.  The  queen  began  this  winter  to  come 
Ho  the  house  of  lords  upon  great  occasions  to  hear  their  debates,  which,  as  it  was  of  good 
use  for  her  better  information,  so  it  was  very  serviceable  in  bringing  the  house  into  better 
order.  The  first  time  she  came  was  when  the  debate  was  taken  up  concerning  the  Scotch 
act.  She  knew  the  lord  treasurer  was  aimed  at  by  it,  and  she  diverted  the  storm  by  her 
endeavours,  as  well  as  she  restrained  it  by  her  presence. 

She  came  likewise  thither  to  hear  the  debat^  upon  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
which  was  sent  up  by  the  commons ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  queen's  being  present,  there 
would  have  been  no  long  debate  on  that  head,  for  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  say  much  that 
had  not  been  formerly  said :  but  to  give  the  queen  full  information,  since  it  was  supposed 
that  she  had  heard  that  matter  only  on  one  side,  it  was  resolved  to  open  the  whole  matter 
in  her  hearing :  the  topics  most  insisted  on  were,  the  quiet  that  we  enjoyed  by  the  toleration, 
on  which  head  the  severities  of  former  reigns  were  laid  open,  both  in  their  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  their  being  managed  only  to  advance  popery,  and  other  bad  designs ;  the  peaceable 
behaviour  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  zeal  they  expressed  for  the  queen,  and  her  government, 
was  also  copiously  set  forth ;  while  others  showed  a  malignity  to  it.  That  which  was  chiefly 
urged  was,  that  every  new  law  made  in  the  matter,  altered  the  state  of  things  from  what  it 
was  when  the  act  for  toleration  first  passed ;  this  gave  the  dissenters. an  alarm,  they  might 
from  thence  justly  conclude,  that  one  step  would  be  made  after  another,  until  the  whole 
eflect  of  that  act  ^ould  be  overturned.  It  did  not  appear  from  the  behaviour  of  any  among 
them,  that  they  were  not  contented  with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed,  or  that  they  were 
carrying  on  designs  against  the  church ;  in  that  case  it  might  be  reasonable  to  look  for  a 
fiuther  security,  but  nothing  tending  that  way  was  so  much  as  pretended ;  all  went  on 
jealondes  and  fears,  the  common  topics  of  sedition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  support  the  bill, 
old  stories  were  brought  up  to  show  how  restless  and  unquiet  that  sort  of  men  had  been  in 
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,  formor  times.    When  it  came  to  thd  qiieatioii,  whether  the  bill  ahould  be  iead  a  aecon'd  fime, 
or  not,  it  went  for  the  negative  by  a  migority  of  twenty  lords.  > 

Another  debate,  that  brought  the  queen  to  the  house,  was  conoeming  Watson,  Uie  loid 
biediop  of  St.  David's :  hi»  business  had  been  kept  long  on  foot  in  the  courts  below  by  all  the 
methods  of  delay  that  lawyers  could  invent ;  after  five  years'  pleading,  the  concluding  judg- 
ment was  given  in  the  exchequer,  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  temporalities  of  that  bidbopric ; 
and  that  being  afi&rmed  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  it  was  now  by  a  writ  of  error,  brought 
before  the  lords,  in  the  last  resort ;  but  as  the  house  seemed  now  to  be  set,  he  had  no  mind 
to  let  it  go  to  a  final  decision ;  so  he  delayed  the  assigning  the  enors  of  the  judgment  until 
the  days  were  lapsed  in  which,  according  to  a  standing  (»der,  errors  ought  to  be  assigned 
upon  a  writ  of  error ;  in  de&ult  of  which  the  record  was  to  be  sent  back.  He  suffered  the 
time  to  lapse,  though  particular  notice  was  ordered  to  be  given  him,  on  the  last  day  in  which, 
according  to  the  standing  order,  he  might  have  assigned  his  errors ;  and  the  house  sat  thai 
day  some  hours  on  purpose  waiting  for  it.  Some  weeks  after  that,  when  the  session  was  so 
near  an  end  that  he  thought  his  cause  could  not  be  heard  during  the  session,  and  so  must  in 
course  have  been  put  off  to  another  session,  he  petitioned  for  leave  to  assign  his  errors ;  this 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  orders  that  related  to  the  judicature  of  the  lords,  and  had  been 
the  most  constantly  stood  to :  it  was  not  therefore  thought  reasonable  to  break  through  it, 
in  favour  of  so  bad  a  man,  of  whom  they  were  all  ashamed,  if  parties  could  have  any  shame ; 
he  had  affected,  in  every  step  he  had  made,  to  seek  out  all  possible  delays  for  keeping  the  see 
still  void,  which  by  reason  of  a  bad  bishop  and  a  long  vacancy,  was  fallen  into  great  dis* 
order ;  yet  after  all  this,  he  had  still  by  law  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error,  wliich  he  might 
bring  in  any  subsequent  session  of  parliament. 

.  Upon  this  the  queen  resolved,  to  fill  that  see;  and  she  promoted  to  it  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Bull,  who  had  written  the  meet  learned  treatise  that  this  age  had  produced,  of  the 
doctrine  Of  the  primitive  church  concerning  the  Trinity ;  this  had  been  so  well  received  all 
Europe  over,  that  in  an  assembly  general  of  the  clergy  of  France,  the  bishop  of  Meaux  was 
desired  to  write  over  to  a  correspondent  he  had  in  London,  that  they  had  such  a  sense  of  the 
service  he  had  done  their  common  faith,  that  upon  it  they  sent  him  their  particular  thanks ; 
I  read  the  letter,  and  so  I  can  deliver  it  for  a  certain  truth,  how  uncommon  soever  it  may 
seem  to  be  *.  The  queen  had  a  little  before  this  promoted  Dr.  Beveridge  to  the  see  of 
St.  Asaph,  who  had  ^owed  himself  very  learned  in  ecclesiastical  knowledge.  They  were 
both  pious  and  devout  men,  but  were  now  declining ;  both  of  them  being  old,  and  not  likely 
to  hold  out  long  t.  Soon  after  this  the  see  of  Lincoln  became  vacant  by  that  bishop's  death : 
Dr.  Wake  was  after  some  time  promoted  to  it :  a  man  eminently  learned,  an  excellent  writer, 
a  good  preacher,  and,  which  is  above  all,  a  man  of  an  exemplary  Ufe  |. 

*  In  the  church  of  Breekoock  it  this  inseriptioii :  and  finnnen.   He  wu  alwajs  ready  to  maintain  the  charac- 

*t  Here  lieth  the  right  reverend  father  in  Ood,  Dr.  Geoi^ge  ter  of  our  church ;  supported  the  union  with   Scotland, 

Bull,  late  bishop  of  this  diocese ;  who  was  ezoellentlj  and  ererj  liberal  measure  that  was  proposed.    He  had  one 

learned,  pious,  and  charitable;  and  who  departed  this  life  maxim  to  guide  him  as  a  statetman,  worthy  of  his  inte- 

February  the  17th,  1705,  aged  seventy-five.*'    Dr.  Bull,  grity_*<  I  am  apt  to  think,*"  he  said,  "  that  jugtice  is  a 

bom  at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  losing  his  parents  whilst  better  rule  than  convenience.'^ ^'Se\ton'»  Life  of  Dr. 

a  child,  devolved  to  the  care  of  a  sister  much  his  senior.  Bull,  prefixed   to  his  works ;  Wood*s  Athenas  Ox&n. ; 

Submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  instructing  inftncy,  and  Biog.  Britannica;  Noble's  Contin.  ofOrsinger. 
nobly  resolving  to  fulfil  the  duty  devolved  upon  her,  she        t  Dr.  William  Beveridge,  who  has  been  styled  ^'  the 

fully  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  the  orphan  boy.  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive  piety,*'   was  bora 

Her  guardianship  did  not  cease  with  infancy,  for  whes  at  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1638.     His  learning  was 

Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards,  he  was  guilty  of  made  publicly  known  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and 

several  indiscretions,  she  lured  him  back  to  virtue  and  continued,  as  well  as  his  Christian  practice,  to  characteriio 

learning,  gardens  of  pure  delight,  whose  produce  b  thorn,  him  throughout  his  career.     He  died  bishop  of  Sl  Asaph, 

less.    From  these  he  never  strayed  again.    That  Dr.  Bull  in  1708,  and  one  of  his  episcopal  brethren  remarked  as 

was  a  good  man,  we  have  the  testimony  that  the  excellent  Beveridge*s  eyes  were  closing — **  There  goes  one  of  the 

Mr.  Nelson  was  his  friend  and  biographer.     Of  his  ecdo-  greatest,  and  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  England 

Biaatical  learning,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  forrign  bred." — Biog.  Britannica ;  Nuble*s  Contin.  of  Grainger, 
divines,  mentioned  in  tbe  text.     The  work  there  alluded       X  ^«  William  Wake  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 

to  was  bb  **  Doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church  concern-  ancient  families  of  our  gentry  ;  a  fimiily  distinguished  for 

ing  the  Trinity.**     **  Few  have  exceeded  Dr.  Bull  in  the  its  coursge  and  loyalty.     His  finther,  with  boyish  heroism, 

perfcffmance  cMftfae  duties  of  hb  profession,  from  the  plain  suffered  the  punishment  that  ought  to  have  been  inflicted 

parish  priest  to  the  prelate.**    In  his  place  as  a  peer  of  upon  hb  friend  Nicholls,  and  this  in  after-life  was  more 

parliament  he  conducted  himself  with  becoming  calmness  than  lepakL  -  NiebolU  had  iben  >to  a  judgeship,  in  Um 
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A  deeign  was  fonned  in  this  searion  of  pariiament,  but  iheie  was  not  strength  enough  to 
cany  it  on  at  this  time,  the  earl  of  Rochester  gave  a  hint  of  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  sajr- 
ing  that  he  had  a  motion  of  great  consequence  to  the  security  of  the  nation,  which  he  would 
not  make  at  this  time,  but  would  do  it  when  next  they  should  meet  together.  He  said  no 
more  to  the  house,  but  in  private  discourse  he  owned  it  was  for  bringing  over  the  electoreaa 
of  Hanover  to  live  in  England ;  upon  this  I  will  digress  a  little,  to  open  the  design  and  the 
views,  which  he,  and  some  others,  might  have  in  this  motion. 

It  seemed  not  natural  to  believe  that  a  party,  which  had  been  all  along  backward  at  best, 
and  cold  in  every  step  that  was  made  in  settlii^  the  succession  in  that  &mily,  should  become 
aU  on  the  sudden  such  converts  as  to  be  zealous  for  it ;  so  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  jealousy 
to  suspect  that  somewhat  lay  hid  under  it :  it  was  thought  that  they  either  knew,  or  did 
apprehend,  that  this  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  queen ;  and  they,  bmng  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  measures  she  took,  went  into  this  design  both  to  vex  her,  and  in  hopes  that 
a  faction  might  arise  out  of  it,  which  might  breed  a  distraction  in  our  councils,  and  some  cf 
them  might  hope  thereby  to  revive  the  prince  of  Wales's  pretensions.  They  reckoned  such 
a  motion  would  be  popular;  and  if  either  the  court  or  the  whigs,  on  whom  the  court  was 
now  beginning  to  look  more  favourably,  should  oppose  it,  this  would  cast  a  load  on  them  as 
men,  who  after  all  the  zeal  they  had  expressed  for  that  succession,  did  now,  upon  the  hopes 
of  favour  at  court,  throw  it  up ;  and  those  who  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  enemies 
of  that  house,  might  hope  by  this  motion  to  overcome  all  the  prejudices  that  the  nation  had 
taken  up  against  them  ;  and  they  might  create  a  merit  to  themselves  in  the  minds  of  thai 
family,  by  this  early  zeal,  which  they  resolved  now  to  express  for  it. 

This  was  set  on  foot  among  aU  the  party ;  but  the  more  sincere  among  them  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  act  so  fiilse  a  part,  though  they  were  told  this  was  the  likeliest  way  to 
advance  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales's  interests. 

I  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  last  business  of  this  session,  with  which  the  pariia- 
ment  ended :  it  was  formerly  told  what  proceedings  had  been  at  law  upon  the  election  at 
Aylesbury ;  the  judgment  that  the  lords  gave  in  that  matter  was  executed,  and  upon  that 
five  others  of  the  inhabitants  brought  their  actions  against  the  constables  upon  the  same 
grounds.  The  house  of  commons  looked  on  this  as  a  great  contempt  of  their  votes,  and  they 
voted  this  a  breach  of  privilege,  to. which  they  added  a  new,  and  until  then  unheard-of 
crime,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  declaration  that  they  had  made ;  upon  that  they  sent  their 
messenger  for  these  five  men,  and  committed  them  to  Newgate,  where  they  lay  three  months 
prisoners :  they  were  all  the  while  well  supplied,  and  much  visited ;  so  they  lay  without 
making  any  application  to  the  house  of  commons :  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  move  in 
such  a  matter  until  all  the  money-bills  were  passed ;  then  motions  were  made  in  the  interval 
between  the  terms,  upon  the  statute  for  a  habeas  corpus ;  but  the  statute  relating  only  to 
commitments  by  the  royal  authority,  this  did  not  lie  within  it. 

When  the  term  came,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  queen's  bench  upon  the  common-law,  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoners  for  a  habeas  corpus ;  the  lawyers  who  moved  it  produced  the  commit- 
ment, in  which  their  offence  was  set  forth,  that  they  had  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law  in 
opposition  to  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  to  the  contrary ;  they  said  the  subjects  were 
governed  by  the  laws,  which  they  might,  and  were  bound  to  know,  and  not  by  the  votes  of 
a  house  of  parliament,  which  they  were  neither  bound  to  know,  nor  to  obey ;  three  of  the 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  court  could  take  no  cognizance  of  that  matter ;  the  chief 
justice  was  of  another  mind;  he  thought  a  general  warrant  of  commitment  for  breach  of 
privilege  was  of  the  nature  of  an  execution ;  and  since  the  ground  of  the  commitment  was 
specified  in  the  warrant,  he  thought  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  prisoners  had  been  guilty 

time  of  the  protectonte,  and  Mr.  Wake  was  tried  before  many  effective  pataes  of  the  pen  at  Boesnet,  Atterhnr^r, 

him  and  condemned  for  diaafCection  to  the  existing  goTcm-  and  others.     One  of  bis  most  admirable,  though  miite- 

ment,  but  the  judge  did  not  rest  until  he  obtained  the  presented  efforts,  was   the  union  of  the  Oallican  and 

prisoner's  pardon  from  Cromwell.     This  is  told  in  the  English    churches.       He  died  in  1737,   archbishop  of 

dSSrd  number  of  the  Spectator ;  but  the  namea,  there  Ganterburj,  to  which   metropolitical  tee  he  had  been 

omitted,  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Orey,  in  his  edition  of  advanced  in  1716.— Biog.  Britannica;   Noble's  Contin. 

Hudibras.    Dr.  Wake  was  a  native  of  Blandford,  and  bom  of  Grainger, 
in  1657.    He  was  a  talented  controversialist,  aiid  made 
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of  no  legal  offence,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  disdiazged ;  he  was  but  one  against 
three,  so  the  prisoners  were  remanded. 

Upon  that  thej  moved  for  a  writ  of  error,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  lords ;  that  was 
only  to  be  come  at  by  petitioning  the  queen  to  order  it :  the  commons  were  alarmed  at  this, 
and  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  setting  forth,  that  they  had  passed  all  the  money-bills, 
therefore  they  hoped  her  majesty  would  not  grant  this.  Ten  judges  agreed,  that  in  civil 
matters  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  error  was  a  petition  of  right,  and  not  of  grace ;  two  of  them 
only  were  of  another  mind ;  it  was  therefore  thought  a  very  strange  thing  which  might  have 
most  pernicious  consequences,  for  a  house  of  commons  to  desire  the  queen  not  to  grant  a 
petition  of  right,  which  was  plainly  a  breach  of  law  and  of  her  coronation  oath ;  they  also 
took  on  them  to  affirm,  that  the  writ  did  not  lie ;  though  that  was  clearly  the  work  of  the 
judicature  to  declare,  whether  it  lay  or  not,  and  that  was  unquestionably  the  right, of  the 
lords ;  they  only  could  determine  that ;  the  supplying  the  public  occasions  was  a  strange 
consideration  to  be  offered  the  queen,  as  an  argument  to  persuade  her  to  act  against  law ;  as 
if  they  had  pretended  that  they  had  bribed  her  to  infringe  the  law,  and  to  deny  justice ; 
money  given  for  public  service  was  given  to  the  country,  and  to  themselves,  as  properly  as 
to  the  queen. 

The  queen  answered  their  address,  and  in  it  teid,  that  the  stopping  proceedings  at  law, 
was  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  that  she  must  consider  well  of  it ;  this  was  thought  so 
cold,  that  they  returned  her  no  thanks  for  it ;  though  a  well-composed  house  of  commons 
would  certainly  have  thanked  her  for  that  tender  regard  to  law  and  justice.  The  house  of 
commons  carried  their  anger  fSurther ;  they  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  taken  out  of  New- 
gate, and  to  be  kept  by  their  serjeant ;  they  also  ordered  the  lawyers  and  the  soCcitors  to 
be  taken  into  custody,  for  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners ;  these  were  such  strange  and 
unheard-of  proceedings,  that  by  them  the  minds  of  all  people  were  much  alienated  from  the 
house  of  commons.  But  the  prisoners  were  under  such  management,  and  so  well  sup- 
ported, that  they  would  not  submit  nor  ask  pardon  of  the  house ;  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  they  were  supplied  and  managed  by  the  lord  Wharton ;  they  petitioned  fhe  house  of 
lords  for  relief ;  and  the  lords  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  matter  by  sure  and  regular  steps ; 
they  first  came  to  some  general  resolutions,  that  neither  house  of  parliament  could  assume 
or  create  any  new  privilege  that  they  had  not  been  formerly  possessed  of;  that  subjects 
claiming  their  rights  in  a  course  of  law,  against  those  who  had  no  privilege,  could  not  be  a 
breach  of  privilege  of  either  house ;  that  Uie  imprisoning  the  men  of  Aylesbury  for  acting 
contrary  to  a  declaration  made  by  the  house  of  commons,  was  against  law ;  that  the  com- 
mitting their  Mends  and  their  counsel  for  assisting  them,  in  order  to  the  procuring  their 
liberty  in  a  l^al  way,  was  contrary  to  law ;  and  that  the  writ  of  error  could  not  be  denied 
without  breakmg  the  magna  charta  and  the  laws  of  England.  These  resolutions  were  com- 
municated to  the  house  of  commons  at  a  conference. 

They  made  a  long  answer  to  them  :  in  it  they  set  forth,  that  the  right  of  determining  elec- 
tions was  lodged  only  with  them,  and  that  therefore  they  only  could  judge  who  had  a  right 
to  elect ;  they  only  were  the  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  the  lords  could  not  intermeddle 
in  it ;  they  quoted  very  copiously  the  proceedings  in  the  year  1675,  upon  an  appeal  brought 
against  a  member  of  their  house ;  they  said  their  prisoners  ought  only  to  apply  themselves 
to  them  for  their  liberty ;  and  that  no  motion  had  ever  been  made  for  a  writ  of  error  in  such 
a  case.  Upon  this  second  conference  according  to  form,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  free 
conference,  where  the  point  was  fiilly  axgued  on  both  sides ;  the  city  and  the  body  of  the 
nation  were  on  the  lords'  side  in  the  matter.  Upon  this  the  lords  drew  up  a  full  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  thing,  and  laid  it  before  the  queen,  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  her  majesty, 
to  give  order  for  the  writ  of  error ;  this  was  thought  so  well  drawn,  that  some  preferred  it  to 
those  of  the  former  sessions ;  it  contained  a  long  and  clear  deduction  of  the  whole  affidr,  with 
great  decency  of  style,  but  with  many  heavy  reflections  on  the  house  of  commons. 

By  this  time  the  whole  business  of  the  session  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  for  the  lords, 
who  had  the  money-bills,  would  not  pass  them,  until  this  was  ended :  they  carried  their 
representation  to  the  queen,  who  in  answer  to  it  told  them,  that  she  would  have  granted  the 
writ  of  error,  but  she  saw  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  present  conclufiion  to  the  session.    This 
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beingrepoiiedtoibehoiiBei  waBlookedonbyilianasadewdBcim  there- 

fore they  ordered  tiieir  humble  thanks  to  be  immediatel  j  letnmed  to  her  majesty  for  it :  an 
hoor  after  that  the  queen  came  to  the  house  of  lordsy  and  passed  aQ  the  bills,  and  ended  the 
seseion  with  a  speech  fiill  of  thanks  for  the  supplies  so  readily  granted ;  she  took  notice  with 
regret  of  the  effects  of  the  ill  humour  and  animosity  that  had  appeared ;  and  spoke  of  the 
narrow  escape  we  had  made,  which  she  hoped  would  teach  all  persons  to  avoid  such  danger- 
ous ejqperiments  for  the  future ;  this  was  universally  understood  to  be  meant  of  the  tack,  as 
indeed  it  could  be  meant  of  nothing  else. 

Thus  this  session,  and  with  it  th»  parliament  came  to  an  end ;  it  was  no  small  blessing  to 
the  queen,  and  to  the  nation,  that  they  got  well  out  of  such  hands ;  they  had  discovered,  on 
many  occasions,  and  very  manifestly,  what  lay  at  bottom  with  most  of  them ;  but  they  had 
not  skill  enough  to  know  how  to  manage  their  advantages,  and  to  make  use  of  their  numbers ; 
the  constant  successes  with  which  Gbd  had  blessed  fiie  queen's  reign,  put  it  out  oi  their 
power  to  compass  that  which  was  aimed  at  by  them ;  the  forcing  a  peace,  and  of  conse- 
quence the  delivering  all  up  to  France.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  the  wisest  man  of  the 
party,  died  before  the  last  session ;  and  by  their  conduct  after  his  death,  it  appeared,  thai 
they  wanted  his  direction  ;  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  that  was  made  in  the 
last  reign  from  the  beginning  to  the  end :  but  he  gave  up  many  points  of  great  impoiiancse 
in  the  critical  minute,  for  whidi  I  had  good  reascm  to  believe,  that  he  had  twelve  tiionsand 
pounds  from  the  late  king,  at  different  times :  at  his  death  it  appeared,  that  he  was  mndi 
richer  than  by  any  visible  computation  he  could  be  valued  at ;  which  made  some  cast  aa 
imputation  on  his  memory,  as  if  he  had  received  great  sums  even  from  France  *. 

I  shall  conclude  the  relation  of  this  parliament  with  an  account  of  some  things  that  were 
begun,  but  not  perfected  by  them ;  tiiere  was  a  bill  offered  for  the  naturalusation  of  some 
hundreds  of  Frenchmen,  to  which  the  comm(»is  added  a  clause,  disabling  the  persons  so 
naturalized  from  voting  in  elections  of  parliament ;  the  true  reason  of  this  was,  because  it 
was  observed  that  the  French  among  us  gave  in  all  elections  their  votes  for  those  who  vrere 
most  aealons  against  France ;  and  yet,  with  an  apparent  disingenuity,  some  gave  it  as  a 
reason  for  such  a  clause,  that  they  must  be  supposed  so  partial  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  that  it  was  not  fit  to  give  them  any  share  in  our  government.  The  lords  looked  on 
this  as  a  new  attempt,  and  the  clause  added  was  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  body  of  the  biD, 
which  gave  them  all  the  rights  of  natural-bom  subjects ;  and  this  took  from  them  the  chief 
of  them  all,  the  choosing  their  representatives  in  parliament ;  they  would  not  agree  to  it,  and 
the  conunons  resolved  not  to  depart  from  it ;  so  without  coming  to  a  free  conference,  the  bill 
fell  with  the  session. 

Another  bill  was  begun  by  the  lords  against  the  papists :  it  was  (Mcasioned  by  several 
complaints  brought  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  from  Cheshire,  of  the  practices 
and  insolence  of  those  of  that  religion :  so  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  with  clauses 
in  it,  that  would  have  made  the  act,  passed  against  them  four  years  before,  prove  eflfectnal, 
which  for  want  of  these  has  hitherto  been  of  no  effect  at  all ;  this  passed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  w^s  sent  to  the  commons.  They  had  no  mind  to  pass  it ;  but  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of 
their  refusing  such  a  bill,  they  added  a  clause  to  it,  containing  severe  penalties  on  papists 
who  should  once  take  the  oaths,  and  come  into  the  communion  of  our  church,  if  they  should 
be  guilty  of  any  occasional  conformity  with  popery  afterwards :  they  fuicied  that  this  of 
occasional  conformity  was  so  odious  to  the  lords,  that  every  clause  that  condemned  it  would 
be  rejected  by  them ;  but  when  they  came  to  understand  that  the  lords  were  resolved  to 
agree  to  the  clause,  they  would  not  put  it  to  that  haard ;  so  the  bill  lay  on  their  table,  and 
alept  until  the  prorogation. 

A  general  self-den3ring  bill  was  offered  in  the  house  of  commons  by  those  very  men,  who 

• 

*  Sir  Cbristopher  MuigniTe,  of  Hartley,  in  West-  CarliBle,  and  lieatnunUgmend  of  the  ordnaneo.     In  tlM 

moreland,  waa,  whilst  a  young  man,  very  active  in  the  firit  year  of  Anne,  be  had  the  office  of  one  of  the  four 

eauae  of  the  Stuarta.     For  this  he  was  impriaoned  and  tellers  of  the  exchequer.     **•  He  always  demonstrated 

otherwise  suAersd  during  the  protectorate,  having  engaged  himself  a  loyal  tatjeet,  an  able  statesman,  and  singular 

io  Sir  George  Booth*8  attempt  to  reatore  the  ex-king,  patriot  to  hia  eonatiy.*'     He  died  in  June,  1704,  as*  wm 

After  the  restoration  he  ebtained  the  appointment  of  a  buried  in  a  chapel  of  the  Minorios  in  London. — Collinses 

«aptsin  of  the  guard,  waa  knighted,  made  governor  of  Baronetage. 
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in  the  fijst  session  of  parliament,  when  they  hoped  for  {^aoes  themselvefl^  had  opposed  the 
motion  of  such  a  biU  with  great  indignation ;  now  the  scene  was  a  little  altered,  they  saw 
they  vere  not  likely  to  be  favourites,  so  they  pretended  to  be  patriots.  This  looked  so 
strangely  in  them,  that  it  was  rejected ;  but  another  bill  of  a  more  restrained  nature  passed, 
disabling  some  officers,  particularly  those  that  were  concerned  in  the  prize-office,  from  serving 
in  parliament ;  to  this  a  general  dause  was  added,  that  disabled  all  who  hdd  any  office  that 
had  been  created  since  tibe  year  1684,  or  any  office  that  should  be  created  for  the  future, 
firom  sitting  in  parliament ;  this  passed  among  them,  and  was  sent  to  the  lords ;  who  did 
no  think  fit  to  agree  to  so  general  a  clause,  but.  consented  to  a  particular  disability,  put  on 
some  offices  by  name :  the  commons  did  not  agree  to  this  alteration,  they  would  have  all,  or 
nothing,  so  the  bill  fell. 

The  conclusion  of  the  parliament  set  the  whole  nation  in  a  general  ferment ;  both  sides 
studied  how  to  dispose  people's  minds  in  the  new  elections,  with  great  industry  and  zeal :  all 
people  looked  on  the  affiiirs  of  France  as  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  the  war  could  not  run 
beyond  the  period  of  the  next  parliament;  a  well-cboeen  one  must  prove  a  public  blessing, 
not  only  to  England,  but  to  all  Europe ;  as  a  bad  one  would  be  fatal  to  us  at  home,  as  well 
as  to  our  allies  abroad :  the  affiiirs  of  France  were  run  very  low ;  all  methods  of  raising 
money  were  now  exhausted,  and  could  affi)rd  lio  great  supplies ;  so,  in  imitation  of  our 
exchequer-bills,  they  began  to  give  out  mint-bills ;  ^t  they  could  not  create  that  confidence 
which  is  justiy  put  in  parliamentary  credit.  The  French  had  hopes  from  their  party  here  in 
England,  and  there  was  a  disjointing  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  United  Netherlands ; 
but  as  long  as  we  were  firm  and  united,  we  had  a  great  influence  on  the  States,  at  least  to 
keep  things  entire  during  the  war;  so  it  was  visible  that  a  good  election  in  England, 
must  give  such  a  prospect  for  three  years  as  would  have  a  great  influence  on  all  the  affiiirs 
of  Europe. 

I  must,  before  I  end  the  relation  of  the  parliament,  say  somewhat  of  the  convocation  thai 
attended  upon  it,  though  it  was  then  so  little  considered,  that  scarcely  any  notice  was  taken 
of  them,  and  they  deserved  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  them*  The  lower  house  con- 
tinued to  proceed  with  much  indecent  violence :  they  still  held  their  intermediate  sessions, 
and  brought  up  injurious  and  reflecting  addresses  to  the  upper  house,  which  gave  a  very 
large  exercise  to  the  patience,  and  forbearance,  of  the  arcfabbhop  and  bishops :  the  arch- 
bieiiop,  after  he  had  borne  long  with  their  pervenenees,  and  saw  no  good  efiect  of  it,  pro* 
ceeded  to  an  ecclesiastical  momtion  against  their  intermediate  meetings ;  this  put  a  stop  to 
that,  for  they  would  not  venture  on  the  censures  that  must  in  course  follow,  if  no  regard  was 
had  to  the  monition.  At  the  final  prorogation,  the  archbishop  dismissed  them  with  a  wise, 
weU-composed  speech ;  he  laid  open  to  them  their  indecent  behaviour,  and  the  many  wrong 
steps  they  had  made ;  to  this  he  added  a  severe,  but  grave  reprimand,  with  much  good 
advice.  The  governing  men  among  them  were  headstrong  and  &ctious,  and  designed  to 
force  themselves  into  preferments,  by  the  noise  they  made,  and  by  the  iU  humour  that  they 
endeavoured  to  spread  among  the  clergy,  who  were  generally  soused,  even  with  relation  to 
the  queen  herself  beyond  what  could  be  imagined  possible. 

Now  having  given  a  full  relation  of  our  counsels  and  otiier  affiiirs  at  home,  I  shall  next 
consider  the  progress  of  those  abroad.  The  first  operation  of  the  campaign  was  before 
Gibraltar :  Leak  was  sailing  from  Lisbon  thither,  and  as  he  went  out  he  met  Dilks,  who 
was  sent  from  England  to  incraase  his  force ;  by  this  addition  he  had  a  strong  fleet  of  thirty 
men  of  war,  so  he  held  on  lus  course  with  all  expe^tion,  hoping  to  find  Pointy  in  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar ;  but  a  great  storm  had  blown  all,  but  five  ships,  up  the  Mediterranean.  Pointy 
remained  only  with  tiiese,  when  he  was  surprised  by  Leak,  who  did  quickly  overpower  him, 
and  took  three  capital  ships ;  the  other  two,  that  were  the  greatest  of  them,  were  run  ashore, 
and  burnt  near  Marbella.  Leak  sailed  to  the  Levant,  to  see  if  he  could  overtake  those  ships, 
that  the  wind  had  driven  from  the  rest ;  but  after  a  fruitiess  pursuit  for  some  days,  he 
returned  back  to  Gibraltar :  that  garrison  was  now  so  well  supplied,  that  the  Spaniards  lost 
all  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  it ;  so  they  raised  the  siege,  turning  it  into  a  veiy  feeble 
blockade.    This  advantage  came  at  tiie  same  time  that  Yerue  was  lost,  to  balance  it. 

Now  the  campaign  was  to  be  opened,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  designed  that  the  Moselle 
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should  be  the  scene  of  aciioii,  and  caie  had  been  taken  to  lay  up  magarines  of  all  sorts  in 
Trien :  the  States  consented  that  he  should  cany  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  to  the 
Moselle,  and  lesoWed  to  lie  on  the  defensive  upon  their  own  frontiers ;  for  they  reckoned 
that  how  strong  soever  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  army  was  at  that  time,  yet  whensoever 
France  should  be  pressed,  with  so  great  a  force  as  they  reckoned  would  be  on  the  Moeelle, 
he  would  be  ordered  to  send  such  detachments  thither,  that  his  army  would  be  quickly  dimi- 
nished, and  so  would  not  have  the  superior  strength  long.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  seemed 
to  like  this  scheme  of  the  campaign  so  well,  and  had  concurred  so  cordially  in  the  concert  of 
it.  during  the  winter,  that  no  doubt  was  made  of  his  being  both  able  and  willing  to  enter 
upon  this  new  scene  of  the  war :  but  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  setting  out,  depending 
on  his  concurrence,  he  received  an  express  from  him,  excusing  himself  both  on  his  own  want 
of  health,  and  because  the  force  he  had  about  him  was  not  considerable,  nor  was  that  which 
he  expected  likely  to  come  to  him  so  soon  as  might  be  wished  for.  This  could  not  stop  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  opening  the  campaign  in  those  parts,  and 
had  great  hopes  of  success ;  so  he  resolved  to  push  the  matter  as  fiir  as  he  could.  He  went 
to  the  prince  of  Baden  to  concert  matters  with  him,  whose  ill  health  seemed  only  to  be  a 
pretence :  it  was  true  that  the  princes,  and  circles,  of  the  empire  had  not  sent  in  their  quotas, 
but  it  appeared  that  there  was  already  strength  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the  army,  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to  bring,  to  advance,  and  open  the  campaign  with  great  advan- 
tage, at  least  until  detachments  should  come  from  other  parts :  the  prince  of  Baden  at  last 
consented  to  this,  and  promised  to  follow  with  all  the  forces  he  could  bring. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  so  satisfied  with  these  assurances,  that  he  came  back  to  his 
army,  and  quickened  their  march,  so  that  he  brought 'them  to  Triers ;  and  he  advanced  eight 
leagues  further,  through  so  many  defiles,  that  the  French  might  easily  have  made  hw  march 
both  dangerous  and  <Ufficult.  He  posted  himself  very  near  mareschal  Yillars's  camp,  not 
doubting  but  that  the  prince  of  Baden  would  quickly  follow  him ;  instead  of  that,  he 
repeated  hw  former  excuse  of  want  of  health  and  force.  That  which  gave  the  worst  sus- 
picions of  him  was,  that  it  appeared  plainly  that  the  French  knew  what  he  intended  to  do, 
and  their  management  showed  they  depended  on  it ;  for  they  ordered  no  detachments  to 
increase  M.  Yillars's  army ;  on  the  contrary,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  having  the  superior 
force,  pressed  the  States  on  their  frontier.  Huy  was  besieged  and  taken,  after  it  had  beyond 
aU  expectation  held  out  ten  days :  Liege  was  attacked  next ;  the  town  was  taken,  but  the 
citadel  held  out.  Upon  this,  the  States  sent  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  march  back  with 
all  possible  haste ;  he  had  then  eat  up  the  forage  round  about  him,  and  was  out  of  all  hope 
of  the  prince  of  Baden's  coming  to  join  him ;  so  he  saw  the  necesnty  of  marching  back,  after 
he  had  lost  some  weeks  in  a  fruitless  attempt :  he  made  such  haste  in  his  march,  that  he  lost 
many  of  his  men  in  the  way,  by  fatigue,  and  desertion ;  the  French  gave  him  no  trouble, 
neither  while  he  lay  so  near  tiieir  camp,  nor  when  he  drew  off,  to  march  away  with  so  much 
haste.  To  complete  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Germans,  those  who  were  left  with  the  magazines 
at  Triers,  pretending  danger,  destroyed  them  all,  and  abandoning  Triers,  retired  back  to  the 
Rhine. 

The  prince  of  Baden's  conduct  through  this  whole  matter  was  liable  to  great  censure ;  the 
worst  suspicion  was,  that  he  was  corrupted  by  the  French.  Those  who  did  not  carry  their 
censure  so  far,  attributed  his  acting  as  he  did  to  his  pride,  and  thought  he,  envying  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  apprehending  that  the  whole  glory  of  the  campaign  would  be  ascribed  to 
him,  since  he  had  the  stronger  army,  ohose  rather  to  defeat  the  whole  design,  than  see  another 
carry  away  the  chief  honour  of  any  successes  that  might  have  happened.  The  duke  Of 
Marlborough  came  back  in  good  time  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Liege ;  and  he 
retook  Huy  in  three  days :  after  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch  army,  he  advanced 
towards  the  Frendi  lines;  he  for  some  days  amused  them  with  feints;  at  last  he  made 
the  attack,  where  he  had  designed  it,  and  broke  through  the  lines,  and  gave  a  great  defeat 
to  the  body  of  the  French  that  defended  them,  with  the  loss  only  of  seven  men  on  his  side ; 
and  so  without  more  opposition  he  came  very  near  Louvain,  the  Dyle  running  between  his 
camp  and  the  town ;  a  deluge  of  rain  fell  that  night,  and  swelled  the  Dyle  so,  that  it  was 
aot  possible  to  pass  it.   This  gave  the  French  time  to  recover  themselves  out  of  the  first  con- 
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etemation,  that  the  advantages  he  had  gained  pnt  them  in :  after  a  few  days,  when  the 
passing  the  Dyle  was  practicable,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gave  orders  for  it;  but  the 
French  were  posted  with  so  much  advantage  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Dutch  generals 
persuaded  the  deputies  of  the  States,  that  they  must  run  a  great  risk,  if  they  should  venture 
to  force  the  passage.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  a  little  mortified  with  this,  but  he 
bore  it  calmly,  and  moved  another  way.  After  some  few  motions,  another  occasion  was 
offered,  which  he  intended  to  lay  hold  on :  orders  were  given  to  force  the  passage ;  but  a 
motion  through  a  wood,  that  was  thought  necessary  to  support  that,  was  not  believed  prac- 
ticable ;  so  the  deputies  of  the  States  were  again  possessed  with  the  danger  of  the  attempt : 
and  they  thought  their  afBedrs  were  in  so  good  a  condition,  that  such  a  desperate  imdertaking 
as  that  seemed  to  be,  was  not  to  be  ventured  on. 

This  was  very  uneasy  to  the  duke,  but  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  it,  though  very  unwil- 
lingly :  all  agreed  that  the  enterprise  was  bold  and  doubtful ;  some  thought  it  must  have 
succeeded,  though  with  some  loss  at  first ;  and  that  if  it  had  succeeded,  it  might  have  proved 
a  decisive  action ;  others  indeed  looked  on  it  as  too  desperate.  A  great  breach  was  likely 
to  arise  upon  this,  both  in  the  army,  and  among  the  States  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  towns 
of  Holland,  in  Amsterdam  in  particular ;  where  the  burghers  came  in  a  body  to  the  Stadt- 
house,  complaining  of  the  deputies,  and  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  not  fuUer 
powers. 

I  can  give  no  judgment  in  so  nice  a  point,  in  which  military  men  were  of  very  different 
opinipns,  some  justifying  ths  duke  of  Marlborough  as  much  as  others  censured  him :  he 
showed  great  temper  on  this  occasion,  and  though  it  gave  him  a  very  sensible  trouble,  yet 
he  set  himself  to  calm  aH  the  heat  that  was  raised  upon  it.  The  campaign  in  Flanders  pro- 
duced nothing  after  this  but  fruitless  marches,  while  our  troops  were  subeuted  in  the  enemy'^s 
country  until  the  time  came  of  going  into  winter  quarters.  Prince  Lewis's  backwardness, 
and  the  caution  of  the  deputies  of  the  States,  made  this  campaign  less  glorious  than  was 
expected ;  for  I  never  knew  the  duke  of  Marlborough  go  out  so  full  of  hopes  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it ;  but  things  had  not  answered  his  expectation. 

This  summer  the  emperor  Leopold  died :  he  was  the  most  knowing,  and  the  most  virtuous, 
prince  of  his  communion :  only  he  wanted  the  judgment  that  was  necessary  for  conducting 
great  afiairs  in  such  critical  times :  he  was  almost  always  betrayed,  and  yet  he  was  so  firm 
to  those  who  had  the  address  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  good  opinion  and  confidence, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  let  him  see  those  miscarriages  that  ruined  his  a£Bsiirs  so  often,  and 
brought  them  sometimes  near  the  last  extremities :  of  these  every  body  else  seemed  more  sen- 
sible than  he  himself  He  was  devout  and  strict  in  his  religion,  and  was  so  implicit  in  his 
submission  to  those  priests,  who  had  credit  with  him,  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  that  he  owed' 
all  his  troubles  to  their  counsels.  The  persecution  they  began  in  Hungary  raised  one  great 
war,  which  gave  the  Turks  occasion  to  besiege  Vienna,  by  which  he  was  almost  entirely 
swallowed  up ;  this  danger  did  not  produce  more  caution ;  after  the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 
there  vras  so  much  violence  and  oppression  in  the  government  of  Hungary,  both  of  papists 
and  protestants,  that  this  raised  a  second  war  there,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  revolt 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  brought  him  a  second  time  very  near  utter  ruin :  yet  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on,  either  to  punish,  or  so  much  as  to  suspect  those  who  had  so  fatally 
entangled  his  affairs :  that  without  foreign  aid  nothing  could  have  extricated  them.  He 
was  naturally  merciful  to  a  fault,  for  even  the  punishment  of  criminals  was  uneasy  to  him  : 
yet  all  the  cruelty  in  the  persecution  of  heretics  seemed  to  raise  no  relenting  in  him.  It 
could  not  but  be  observed  by  all  protestants,  how  much  the  ill  influence  of  the  popish  religion 
appeared  in  him,  who  was  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  virtuous  princes  of  the  age,  since 
cruelty  in  the  matters  of  religion  had  a  full  course  under  him,  though  it  was  as  contrary  to 
his  natural  temper  as  it  was  to  his  interests,  and  proved  oftener  than  once  almost  fatal  to  all 
his  affiurs.  His  son  Joseph,  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  succeeded  him  both  in  his  here- 
ditary and  elective  dignities :  it  was  given  out,  that  he  would  apply  himself  much  to  business, 
and  would  avoid  thooo  rocks  on  which  his  father  had  struck,  and  almost  split ;  and  correct 
those  errors  to  which  his  father^s  easiness  had  exposed  him :  he  promised  to  those  ministers, 
that  the  queen  and  the  States  had  in  his  court,  that  he  would  offer  all  reasonable  teima  to 
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the  HungariaDB :  and  he  consented  to  tiieir  setting  a  fareaty  on  foot,  m  which  they  were  to 
be  the  mediators^  and  become  the  guarantees  for  the  observance  of  such  articles  as  shoold  bo 
agreed  on ;  and  he  gave  great  hopes  that  he  would  not  continno  in  that  sulgeotion  to  the 
priests,  with  which  his  fiither  had  been  captivated. 

He  desired  to  confer  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  concert  all  affiurs  with  him : 
the  queen  consented  to  this,  and  the  duke  went  to  Yienna,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
freedom  and  confidence,  and  he  had  aU  assurances  given  him  that  could  be  given  in  words ; 
he  found  that  the  emperor  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  prince  of  Baden,  but  he  had  sadi 
credit  in  the  empire,  especially  wHh  the  circles  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  that  it  was  neoea- 
sary  to  bear  with  that,  which  could  not  be  helped.  The  duke  of  Mariborongh  returned 
through  the  hereditary  dominions  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  learned  so  perfectly  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  that  king^s  temper,  that  he  succeeded  in  every  thing  he  proposed,  and 
renewed  all  treaties  for  one  year  longer,  fie  came  from  thence  to  the  court  of  ELanover,  and 
there  he  gave  them  full  assurances  of  the  queen's  adhering  firmly  to  their  interests,  in  maitt- 
taining  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  their  fiunily,  with  which  the  elector  was  fully  satis* 
fied ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  electoress  had  a  mind  to  be  invited  over  to  Ehigland.  From 
thence  he  came  back  to  Holland,  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  before  he  came  over  to 
England.  Thus  I  have  cast  all  that  relates  to  him,  in  one  continued  series^  though  it  ran 
out  into  a  course  of  many  months. 

The  Oerman  army  was  not  brought  together  before  August ;  it  was  a  very  brave  one,  yet 
it  did  not  much :  the  French  gave  way,  and  retired  before  them :  Haguenan  and  some  other 
places  were  left  by  the  French,  and  possessed  by  the  imperialists :  a  blockade  vnu  laid  to 
Fort  Lewis ;  but  nothing  was  done  by  that  noble  army,  equal  either  to  their  numbers  and 
strength,  or  to  the  reputation  that  the  prince  of  Baden  had  formerly  acquired.  This  was 
contnuy  to  the  general  expectation :  for  it  was  thought,  that  Imng  »b  the  head  of  so  great 
an  army,  he  would  have  studied  to  have  signalized  himself,  if  it  had  been  but  to  rival  the 
glory  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  had  acquired. 

Prince  Eugene  had  a  hard  time  in  Itsdy ;  he  had  a  weak  army,  and  it  was  both  iU-pro- 
vided  and  ill-paid ;  he  was  long  shut  up  within  the  countey  of  Bergamo ;  at  last  he  broke 
through  to  Cusano,  where  there  was  a  very  hot  action  between  him  and  the  duke  of  Yen- 
dfime ;  both  sides  pretended  they  had  the  victory ;  yet  the  duke  of  Yendfime  repaased  the 
river,  and  the  imperialists  kept  the  field  of  battle.  The  French  threatened  Turin  with  m 
aege,  but  they  began  with  Chivas,  which  held  out  some  months,  and  was  at  last  abandoned ; 
the  duke  of  FeuiUade  commanded  the  army  near  Turin,  and  seemed  to  dispose  every  thing 
in  order  to  a  siege ;  but  the  design  was  turned  upon  Nice,  thou^  late  in  the  year :  they 
made  a  brave  resistanoe  for  many  weeks ;  in  December  they  were  forced  to  capitulate,  and 
the  place  was  demolished  by  the  French. 

The  firmness  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  expressed  under  all  these  losses,  was  the  wonder  of 
all  Europe ;  he  had  now  but  a  small  army  of  eight  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
and  had  scarcely  territory  enough  to  support  these ;  he  had  no  considerable  places  left  him 
but  Turin  and  Coni ;  but  be  seemed  resolved  to  be  driven  out  of  all  rather  than  abandon  the 
alliance.  His  duchess,  vrith  aU  the  clergy,  and  indeed  all  his  subjects,  prayed  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  necessity  of  his  afiairs ;  nothing  could  shake  him ;  he  admitted  none  of  his 
bishops  nor  clergy  into  his  councils,  and  as  his  envoy,  the  count  Brian9on,  told  me,  he  had 
no  certain  &ther  confessor,  but  sent  sometimes  to  the  Dominicans,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Franciscans  for  a  priest,  when  he  intended  to  go  to  confession. 

I  turn  next  to  Spain,  which  was  this  year  a  scene  of  most  important  transactions :  the  first 
campaign  in  Portugal,  before  the  hot  season,  produced  nothing :  the  second  campaign  veemed 
to  promise  somewhat,  but  the  conduct  was  so  feeble,  that  though  the  eari  of  Galway  did  aU 
that  was  possible  to  put  things  in  a  good  posture,  yet  he  saw  a  dispoeition  in  the  ministeta, 
and  in  their  whole  management,  that  made  him  often  despur,  and  vriedi  himself  out  of  the 
service.  Fagel,  that  commanded  the  Dutch  forces,  acted  in  every  thing  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  it  was  visiUe  that  the  mimsters  did  secretly  encoorage  that  by  whidi  tiiey  excused 
themselves. 

King  Oharies  was  so  disgusted  with  these  proceedings,  that  he  was  beceme  qnite  weary 
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of  staying  in  Poitngal ;  so  when  the  fleet  of  the  allies  came  to  Lisbon  with  an  army  on 
boaid,  of  above  five  thousand  men,  commanded  bj  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  resolved  to 
go  aboard,  and  to  try  his  fortune  with  them.  The  almirante  of  Castile  died  about  that  time ; 
some  thought  that  was  a  great  loss,  though  others  did  not  set  so  high  a  value  upon  him,  nor  on 
any  of  the  intrigues  that  were  among  the  grandees  at  Madrid ;  they  were  indeed  offended  with 
several  small  matters  in  king  Philip's  conduct,  and  with  the  ascendant  that  the  French  had 
in  all  their  councils ;  for  they  saw  every  thing  was  directed  by  orders  sent  from  Versailles, 
and  that  their  king  was  really  but  a  viceroy :  they  were  also  highly  provoked  at  some  inno- 
vations made  in  tibe  ceremonial,  which  they  valued  above  more  important  matters :  many 
seemed  disgusted  at  that  conduct,  and  withdrew  from  the  court,  llie  marquis  of  Leganes 
was  considered  as  most  active  in  infusing  jealousies  and  a  dislike  of  the  government  into  the 
other  grandees,  so  he  was  seised  on,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Navarre ;  the  grandees,  in  all  their 
conduct,  showed  more  of  a  haughty  sullenness  in  maintaining  their  own  privileges,  than  of  a 
generous  resolution  to  free  their  countiy  from  the  slavery  under  which  it  was  fallen ;  they 
seemed  neither  to  have  heads  capable  of  laying  any  solid  designs  for  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
nor  hearts  brave  enough  to  undertake  it. 

Our  fleet  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  king  Charles ;  they  stopped  at  Gibraltar,  and  carried 
along  with  them  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  been  so  long  governor  of  Barcelona;  that  he 
knew  both  the  tempers,  and  the  strength,  and  importance  oi  the  place.  The  first  design  of 
this  expedition  was  concerted  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  the  forces  they  had  on  board 
were  either  to  join  him,  or  to  make  an  attempt  on  Naples  or  Sicily,  as  should  be  found  most 
advisable :  there  were  agents  employed  in  different  parts  of  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  the 
disposition  people  were  in,  and  of  what  seemed  most  practicable.  A  body  of  men  rose  in 
Catalonia  about  Tick  ;  upon  the  knowledge  king  Charles  had  of  this,  and  upon  other  adver- 
tisements that  were  sent  to  our  court,  of  the  dispositions  of  those  of  that  principality,  the 
orders  wliich  king  Charles  desired  were  sent :  and  brought  by  a  runner,  that  was  dispatched 
from  the  queen  to  the  fleet ;  so  the  fleet  steered  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  to  try  what  could 
be  done  there.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  Italy  and  on  prince 
Eugene,  was  not  a  little  displeased  with  this,  as  appeared  in  a  long  letter  from  him,  which 
the  lord  treasurer  shewed  me. 

They  landed  not  far  from  Barcelona,  and  were  joined  with  many  Miquelets  and  others  of 
the  country ;  these  were  good  at  plundering,  but  could  not  submit  to  a  regular  discipline, 
nor  were  they  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  dangerous  services.  Barcelona  had  a  garrison 
of  five  thousand  men  in  it ;  these  were  commanded  by  officers  who  were  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  king  Philip ;  it  seemed  a  very  unreasonable  thing  to  undertake- the  siege  of  such 
a  place,  with  so  small  a  force ;  they  could  not  depend  on  the  raw  and  undisciplined  multi- 
tudes that  came  in  to  join  them,  who  if  things  succeeded  not  in  their  hands,  would  soon 
abandon  them,  or  perhaps  study  to  merit  a  pardon,  by  cutting  their  throats.  A  council  of 
war  was  called,  to  consult  on  what  could  be  proposed  and  done ;  Stanhope,  who  was  one  of 
them,  told  me,  that  both  English  and  Dutch  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  siege  could  not  be 
undertaken  with  so  small  a  force ;  those  within  being  as  strong  as  they  were,  nor  did  they 
see  any  thing  else  worth  the  attempting :  they  therefore  thought  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
but  that  they  were  all  to  go  again  on  board,  and  to  consider  what  course  was  next  to  be 
taken,  before  the  season  were  spent,  when  the  fleet  would  be  obliged  to  return  back  again, 
and  if  they  could  not  fix  themselves  any  where  before  that  time,  they  must  sail  back  with 
the  fleet.  The  prince  <^  Hesse  only  was  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  sit  down  before 
^Barcelona ;  he  said,  he  had  secret  inteUigence  of  the  good  affections  of  many  in  the  town, 
who  were  well  known  to  him,  and  on  whom  he  relied,  and  he  undertook  to  answer  for  their 
success ;  this  could  not  satirfy  those  who  knew  nothing  of  his  secrets,  and  so  could  only  judge 
of  things  by  what  appeared  to  them* 

The  debate  lasted  some  hours ;  in  conclusion,  the  king  himself  spoke  near  half  an  hour ; 
he  resumed  the  whole  debate,  he  answered  all  the  objections  that  were  made  against  the  siege, 
and  treated  every  one  of  those  who  had  made  them,  as  he  answered  them,  with  particular 
civilities ;  he  supported  the  truth  of  what  the  prince  of  Hesse  had  asserted,  as  being  known 
to  himself;  he  said,  in  the  state  in  which  his  affitirs  then  stood,  nothing  could  be  proposed 
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that  had  net  great  difficnlties  in  it,  all  was  doubtful,  and  much  must  be  put  to  hazard ;  but 
this  seemed  less  dangerous  than  any  other  thing  that  was  proposed :  many  of  his  subjects 
had  come  and  declared  for  him,  to  the  hazard  of  their  lives ;  it  became  him  theitsfore  to  let 
them  see,  that  he  would  run  the  same  hazard  with  them ;  he  desired  that  they  would  stay 
so  long  with  him,  until  such  attempts  should  be  made,  that  all  the  world  might  be  convinced 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  he  hoped  that  till  that  appeared,  they  would  not  leave  him  ; 
he  added,  that  if  their  orders  did  oblige  them  to  leave  him,  yet  he  could  not  leave  his  own 
subjects :  upon  this  they  resolved  to  sit  down  before  Barcelona.  They  were  all  amazed  to 
see  so  young  a  prince,  so  little  practised  in  business,  argue  in  so  nice  a  point,  with  so  much 
force,  and  conclude  with  such  heroical  resolutions.  This  proved  happy  in  many  respects ;  it 
came  to  be  known  afterwards,  that  the  Catalans  and  Miquelets,  who  had  joined  them,  hear- 
ing that  they  were  resolved  to  abandon  them  and  go  back  to  their  ships,  had  resolved,  either 
out  of  resentment,  or  that  they  might  merit  their  pardon,  to  murder  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could.  When  this  small  army  sat  down  before  Barcelona,  they  found  they  were  too 
weak  to  besiege  it :  they  could  scarcely  mount  their  cannon :  when  they  came  to  examine 
their  stores,  they  found  them  very  defective ;  and  far  short  of  the  quantities  that  by  their 
lists  they  expected  to  find ;  whether  this  flowed  from  treachery,  or  carelessness,  I  will  not 
determine ;  there  is  much  of  both  in  all  our  offices.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  intelligence 
was  true  concerning  the  inclinations  of  those  in  the  town,  their  affections  were  entire  for  king 
Charles ;  but  they  were  over-awed  by  the  garrison^  and  by  Yelasco,  who  as  well  as  the  duke 
of  Popoli,  who  had  the  chief  command,  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  king  Philip.  Deserters 
came  daily  from  the  tovni  and  brought  them  inteUigence :  the  most  considerable  thing  was, 
that  fort  Montjuy  was  very  ill  guarded,  it  being  thought  above  their  strength  to  make  an 
attempt  on  it ;  so  it  was  concluded  that  all  the  hopes  of  reducing  Barcelona  lay  in  the  success 
of  their  design  on  that  fort.  Two  bodies  were  ordered  to  march  secretly  that  night,  and  to 
move  towards  the  other  side  of  Barcelona,  that  the  true  design  might  not  be  suspected,  for 
all  the  hopes  of  success  lay  in  the  secrecy  of  the  march.  The  first  body  consisted  of  eight 
hundred,  and  both  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  led  them :  the  other 
body  consisted  of  six  hundred,  who  were  to  follow  these  at  some  distance,  and  were  not  to 
come  above  half  way  up  the  hill  till  further  order :  Stanhope  led  this  body,  from  whom  I 
had  this  account.  They  drew  up  with  them  some  small  field-pieces  and  mortars ;  they  had 
taken  a  great  compass,  and  had  marched  all  night,  and  were  much  fatigued  by  the  time  that 
they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill ;  three  hundred  of  them,  being  commanded  to  another 
side  of  the  fort,  were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  mistaking  their  way,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  body  of  men,  sent  up  from  the  town  to  reinforce  the  garrison  in  the  fort ;  before  they  were 
separated,  the  whole  body  had  attacked  the  out- works,  and  carried  them ;  but  while  the 
prince  of  Hesse  was  leading  on  his  men  he  received  a  shot  in  his  body,  upon  which  he  fell ; 
yet  he  would  not  be  carried  off,  but  continued  too  long  in  the  place  giving  orders,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours,  much  and  justly  lamented.  The  governor  of  the  fort,  seeing  a  small  body  in 
possession  of  the  out- works,  resolved  to  sally  out  upon  them,  and  drew  up  four  hundred  men 
in  order  to  it ;  these  would  soon  have  mastered  a  small  and  wearied  body,  disheartened  by 
so  great  a  loss ;  so  that  if  he  had  followed  his  resolution  all  was  lost,  for  all  that  Stanhope 
could  have  done,  was,  to  receive,  and  bring  off  such  as  could  get  to  him ;  but  one  of  those 
newly  taken,  happening  to  cry  out,  ^'  O  poor  prince  of  Hesse,"  the  governor  hearing  this, 
called  for  him,  and  examined  him,  and  when  he  learned  that  both  the  prince  of  Hesse  and 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  were  with  that  body,  he  concluded  that  the  whole  army  vras  cer- 
tainly coming  up  after  them ;  and  reflecting  on  that,  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to 
expose  his  men,  since  he  believed  the  body  they  were  to  attack  would  be  soon  much  superior 
to  him ;  so  he  resolved  not  to  risk  a  sally,  but  to  keep  within  and  maintain  the  fort  against 
them.  Thus  the  earl  of  Peterborough  continued  quiet  in  the  out-works,  and  being  rein- 
forced with  more  men,  he  attacked  the  fort,  but  with  no  great  hopes  of  succeeding :  he  threw 
a  few  bombs  into  it,  one  of  these  fell  happily  into  the  magasdne  of  powder,  and  blew  it  up : 
by  this  the  governor  and  some  of  the  best  officers  were  killed,  wldch  struck  the  rest  with 
such  a  consternation,  that  they  delivered  up  the  place.  This  success  gave  them  great  hopes, 
the  town  lying  just  under  the  hill,  which  the  fort  stood  on;  upon  this  the  party  in  Bafce- 
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lona,  that  was  well  affected  to  king  Charles,  began  to  take  heait,  and  to  show  theioselyes ; 
and  after  a  few  days'  siege,  another  happy  bomb  fell  with  so  good  an  effect,  that  the  garrison 
was  forced  to  capitulate. 

King  Charles  was  received  into  Barcelona  with  great  expressions  of  joy :  in  the  first  trans- 
port, they  seemed  resolved  to  break  through  the  articles  granted  to  the  garrison,  and  to  make 
sacrifices  of  the  chief  officers  at  least.  Upon  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  with  Stanhope 
and  other  officers,  rode  about  the  streets  to  stop  this  fury,  and  to  prevail  with  the  people  to 
maintain  their  articles  religiously ;  and  in  doing  this,  Stanhope  said  to  me,  they  ran  a  greater 
hazard,  from  the  shooting  and  fire  that  was  flying  about  in  that  disorder,  than  they  had 
during  the  whole  siege :  they  at  last  quieted  the  people,  and  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
punctuaUy  observed.  Upon  this  unexpected  success,  the  whole  principality  of  Catalonia 
decbired  for  king  Charles :  I  will  not  prosecute  this  relation  so  minutely  in  other  parts 
of  it,  having  set  down  so  particularly  that  which  I  had  from  so  good  a  hand,  chiefly  to  set 
forth  the  signal  steps  of  Providence  that  did  appear  in  this  matter. 

Soon  after,  our  fleet  sailed  back  to  England,  and  Stanhope  was  sent  over  in  it,  to  give  a 
full  relation  of  this  great  transaction  * :  by  him  king  Charles  wrote  to  the  queen  a  long  and 
clear  account  of  all  his  afiairs ;  full  of  great  acknowledgments  of  her  assistaoice,  with  a  high 
commendation  of  all  her  subjects,  more  particularly  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough ;  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  show  me  the  letter :  it  was  all  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  French  of  it 
was  so  little  correct,  that  it  was  not  like  what  a  secretary  would  have  drawn  for  him :  so 
from  that  I  concluded  he  penned  it  himself.  The  lord  treasurer  had  likewise  another  long 
letter  from  him,  which  he  showed  me ;  it  was  all  in  his  own  hand ;  one  correction  seemed  to. 
make  it  evident  that  he  himself  composed  it.  He  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  that 
he  must  depend  on  his  ^'  protection ;"  upon  reflection,  that  word  seemed  not  fit  for  him  to 
use  to  a  subject,  so  it  was  dashed  out,  but  the  letters  were  still  plain,  and  instead  of  it, 
'*  application"  was  written  over  head  :  these  letters  gave  a  great  idea  of  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced a  prince,  who  was  able  to  write  with  so  much  clearness,  judgment,  and  force.  By 
all  that  is  reported  of  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  that  king  could  not  receive  any  great 
assistance  from  him ;  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  a  low  genius,  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  ways  of  enriching  himself,  even  at  the  hazard  of  ruining  his  master  s  business. 

Our  affiurs  at  sea  were  more  prosperous  this  year  than  they  had  been  formerly ;  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season  our  cruisers  took  so  many  of  the  French  privateers,  that  we  had 
some  thousands  of  their  seamen  in  our  hands :  we  kept  such  a  squadron  before  Brest,  that 
the  French  fleet  did  not  think  fit  to  venture  out,  and  their  Toulon  squadron  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  action  of  the  former  years,  that  they  either  could  not,  or  would  not  venture  out ; 
by  this  means  our  navigation  was  safe,  and  our  trade  was  prosperous. 

The  second  campaign  in  Portugal  ended  worse  than  the  first :  Badajos  was  besieged,  and 
the  earl  of  Galway  hoped  he  should  have  been  quickly  master  of  it ;  but  his  hopes  were  not 
well  grounded,  for  the  siege  was  raised :  in  one  action  the  earl  of  Galway^s  arm  was  broken 
by  a  cannon  ball :  it  was  cut  off,  and  for  some  days  his  life  was  in  great  danger ;  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  design  heightening  the  fever  that  followed  his  wound,  by  the  vexation  that  it 
gave  him.  But  now,  upon  the  news  from  Catalonia,  the  councils  of  Portugal  were  quite 
changed ;  they  had  a  better  prospect  than  formerly,  of  the  reduction  of  Spain ;  the  war  was 

*  JameB  Stanhope,  baron  and  ▼iscoant  Mahon,  and  filled,  >vlth  equal  lepotaUon,  the  offioee  of  fint  lord  of  the 
earl  Stanhope,  descended  from  the  earls  of  Chesterfield,  treasoiy,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  As  a  nego- 
was  bom  in  Herefordshire  during  the  jear  1673.  Whilst  dator  he  was  never  surpassed,  as  was  acknowledged  at 
a  youth  he  resided  for  several  years  with  his  father  in  Paris,  Madrid,  the  Hague,  and  Berlin,  whither  and  else- 
Spain,  and  acquired  *a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  language,  where  he  went,  as  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary.  Hii 
It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a  note  to  follow  him  own  sovereignB  highly  esteemed  him,  and  the  chief  con- 
through  all  his  services,  for  England  has  given  birth  to  tinental  monarchs  respected  and  personally  valued  him. 
few  who  can  compete  wiUi  him  in  the  successful  exercise  He  died' suddenly.  While  speaking  with  great  animation 
of  great  and  various  talents.  Entering  the  army,  he  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  waa  seized  with'a  giddiness  that 
became,  in  1705,  a  brigadier>genei«1.  His  military  ser-  was  the  prelude  of  death,  which  supervened  the  following 
vices  are  associated  with  the  histories  of  Namur,  Cadh,  day,  February  the  5th,  1721.  When  George  the  Fint. 
Rodedello,  Barcelona,  Minorca,  and  Madrid.  In  the  senate,  received  this  mournful  announcement  he  burst  into  tears^ 
whether  as  a  commoner,  or  peer,  he  greatly  distin-  and  retired  for  some  hours  into  his  closet  His  funeral 
gnished  himselt  On  the  aeeetsion  of  Geoige  the  First,  was  aiseompanied  with  the  greatest  honoun.— British 
he  was  appointed  lecretary  of  state;   and,  in   1716,  Peerage ;  Noble's  Coiitin.  ef  Gninger. 
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now  divided,  which  lay  whoHlf  upon  them  before ;  and  the  Ffench  put)r  In  ^t  oonit  hmii 
no  mote  the  old  pretence  to  ezeiue  their  ooonnla  by,  whidi  wae,  that  it  was  not  fit  for 
them  to  engage  themeelyes  too  deep  in  that  war,  nor  to  provoke  the  Spaniards  too  mndi,  and 
80  expose  thonselTes  to  revenges^  if  the  allies  shoold  despsir  and  grow  weary  of  the  war, 
and  recall  their  troops  and  fleets.  But  now  that  they  saw  the  war  csrried  on  so  &r,  in  tha 
ranotest  comer  of  Spain,  which  most  give  a  great  diyersion  to  king  Philip's  fiwees,  it 
seemed  a  much  ssfer,  as  well  as  it  was  an  easier  thing  to  cany  on  tiie  war,  with  mors 
vigour  for  the  future.  Upon  this,  all  possible  assurances  were  given  the  earl  of  €blway, 
that  things  should  be  conducted  hereafter  fully  to  his  content.  So  that  by  two  of  his  dis- 
patches, winch  the  lord  treasurer  showed  me,  it  appeared  that  he  was  then  fnUy  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  of  whidi  he  was  in  great  doubt,  or  rather  despairing 
formerly. 

In  Hungary  matters  went  on  very  doubtfully ;  Transylvania  was  almost  entirely  reduced ; 
Bagotzi  had  great  misfortunes  there,  as  the  court  of  Yienna  published  the  progress  of  the 
new  emperor^s  arms,  but  this  was  not  to  be  much  depended  on ;  they  could  not  conceal  on 
the  other  hand  the  great  ravages  that  the  malcontents  made  in  othor  places :  so  that  Hnngaiy 
continued  to  be  a  scene  of  confusion  and  plunder. 

Poland  was  no  better :  king  Augustus'^s  party  continued  firm  to  him,  though  his  long  stay 
in  Saxony  gave  credit  to  a  report  spread  about,  that  he  was  resolved  to  aband<m  that  king- 
dom, and  to  return  to  it  no  more ;  this  summer  passed  over  in  motions,  and  acti(ms  of  no 
great  consequence ;  what  was  gained  in  one  place  was  lost  in  another.  Stanislaus  got  him- 
sdf  to  be  crowned  :  the  old  cardinal,  though  summoned  to  Rome,  would  not  go  thitiier ;  he 
suJBfered  himself  to  be  forced  to  own  Stanislaus,  but  died  before  his  coronation,  and  thai  oeie- 
niony  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Cujavia :  the  Muscovites  made  as  great  ravages  in 
Lithuania,  as  they  had  done  formerly  in  Livonia :  the  king  of  Sweden  was  in  perpetual 
motion;  but  though  he  endeavoured  it  much,  he  could  not  bring  things  to  a  decisive 
action.  In  the  beginning  of  wintor,  king  Augustus,  with  two  poisons  only,  broke  throng^ 
Poland  in  disguise,  and  got  to  the  Muscovite  army,  which  was  put  under  his  command 
The  campaign  went  on  aU  the  winter  season,  which,  considering  tiie  extreme  cold  in  those 
parts,  was  thought  a  thing  impracticable  before.  In  the  spring  after,  Reinschild,  a  Swedish 
genenl,  fell  upon  the  Saxon  army,  that  was  far  superior  to  his  in  number :  he  had  not  above 
ton  thousand  men,  and  the  Saxons  were  about  eighteen  thousand :  he  gave  them  a  total 
defeat,  killed  about  seven  thousand,  and  took  eight  tiiousand  prisoners,  and  their  camp,  bag- 
gage, and  artiUery  :  numbers  upon  such  occasions  are  often  swelled,  but  it  is  certain  this  was 
an  entire  victory ;  the  Swedes  gave  it  out,  that  they  had  not  lost  a  thousand  men  in  the 
action ;  and  yet  even  this  great  advantage  was  not  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  nor  to 
the  distractions  into  which  that  miserable  kingdom  was  cast.  In  it  the  world  saw  the  mis- 
chief of  an  elective  government,  especially  when  the  electors  have  lost  their  virtue,  and  set 
themselves  to  sale.  The  king  of  Sweden  continued  in  an  obstinato  aversion  to  all  terms  of 
peace ;  his  temper,  his  courage,  and  his  military  conduct  were  mudi  commended ;  oidy  all 
said  he  grew  too  savage,  and  was  so  podtive  and  peremptory  in  hb  resolutions,  that  no  ap|^ 
cations  could  soften  him ;  he  would  scarcely  admit  them  to  be  made ;  he  was  said  to  he 
devout  almost  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  severely  engaged  in  the  Lutheran  rigidity,  almost 
equally  against  papists  and  calvinists :  only  his  education  was  so  much  neglected,  that  he 
had  not  an  equal  measure  of  knowledge  to  direct  his  zeal. 

This  is  such  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  this  summer,  as  may  serve  to  show  how 
things  went  on  in  every  part  of  it.  I  now  return  to  England.  The  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  was  managed  with  aeal  and  industry  on  both  sides :  the  clergy 
took  great  pains  to  infuse  into  all  people,  tragical  apprehensions  of  the  danger  the  church  was 
in :  ^e  universities  were  inflamed  with  this,  and  they  took  all  means  to  spread  it  over  the 
nation  with  much  vehemence :  the  danger  the  church  of  England  was  in,  grew  to  be  as  the 
word  given  in  an  army ;  men  were  known  as  they  answered  it :  none  carried  this  hi^er 
than  the  Jacobites,  though  they  had  made  a  schism  in  the  church :  at  last,  even  the  papists, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  to  be  disturbed,  with  the  fears  that  the  danger  our  chuidi 
was  in,  put  them  under;  and  this  was  supported  by  tiie  Paris  Qaaotte,  though  the  pscrtj 
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aeemei  o6]ioenied  and  aahamed  of  thai.  Books  were  written  ani  dkpened  oyer  the  natloii 
wtih  gieat  indaatry,  to  poeseea  all  people  with  the  appyehenaons  thai  tke  ohnrch  was  to  bo 
given  vp,  that  the  bishops  were  betraying  it,  and  that  the  ootirt  would  sell  it  to  the  diasenteis. 
They  also  hoped  that  this  campaign,  proving  less  prosperona  than  had  been  expected,  might 
put  the  nation  into  ill  hmnour,  which  might  fdrnish  them  with  some  advantages.  In  oppo- 
sition to  all  this,  the  court  acted  with  such  oantion  and  oddness,  that  the  whigs  had  very 
little  strength  g^ven  ihem  by  the  ministers,  in  managing  elections :  they  seemed  rather  to 
look  on  as  indiffraent  spectators,  bnt  the  whigs  exerted  themselves  with  great  activity  and 
seal.  The  dissenters,  who  had  been  formerly  mnch  divided,  were  now  tmited,  entirely  in  tht 
interests  of  the  government^  and  joined  with  the  whigs  every  where. 

When  the  elections  were  all  over,  the  court  took  more  heart ;  for  it  appeared,  that  they 
were  sue  of  a  great  majority,  and  the  lord  Godolphin  declared  himself  more  openly  than  he 
had  done  formerly  in  favour  of  the  whigs :  the  fiist  instance  given  of  this,  was  the  dismiss- 
ing of  Wright,  who  had  continued  so  long  lord-keeper,  that  he  was  fallen  under  a  high 
degree  of  contempt  with  all  sides  ;  even  the  tones,  tiiough  he  was  wholly  theirs,  despising 
him  :  he  was  sordidly  covetous,  and  did  not  at  all  live  suitably  to  that  high  post :  he  became 
extremely  rich,  yet  I  never  heard  him  charged  with  bribery  in  his  court,  but  there  was  a  foul 
rumour,  with  relation  to  the  livings  of  the  crown,  that  were  given  by  the  great  seal,  as  if 
they  were  set  to  sale,  by  the  officers  under  him. 

The  seals  being  sent  for,  they  were  given  to  Cowper,  a  gentieman  of  a  good  fionily,  of 
excellent  parts,  and  of  an  engaging  deportment^  very  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  who  had 
for  many  years  been  consideied  as  the  man  who  spoke  the  best  of  any  in  the  house  of  com* 
mens  :  he  was  a  very  acceptable  man  to  tiie  whig  party :  they  had  been  mnch  disgusted 
with  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  coldness  he  expressed,  as  if  he  would  have  maantuned  a 
neutrality  between  the  two  parties ;  though  the  <me  supported  him,  while  the  other  designed 
to  ruin  him :  but  this  step  went  a  great  way  towards  tiM  reconciling  the  whigs  to  him  *• 

*  WilliAm  Cowper,  yiicoiint  Fonlwicb,  earl  Cowper,  from  wbom  be  totally  differed  in  politics.     On  tbe  aecet- 

iru  a  natite  of  HertfofdiMrat,  and  aappoted  to  have  been  von  cf  George  tbe  First,  be  again  waa  nlaoed  upon  tbe 

bem  at  Hertford  Oaatle ;  bnt  neitber  in  the  rqgiatera  of  ita  wookaek,  bat  finallj  resigBed  office  in  171 8.    He  died  in 

chnrebea,  nor  in  tbe  cbureb  wbere  be  was  buried*  is  tbere  1723.     To  Swift  be  was  opposed  in  politics,  therefore  by 

anjr  testimonial  of  bis  merits,  or  a  record  of  bis  age.  bim  bis  lordship  was  virulently  abused.    In  numbers 

Tbere  is  in  Hertingfoidbury  eboreb  a  splendid  maasoleum  18,  23,  and  27  of  "  The  Egar^ner^*  tbe  dean  atUelcs 

fbr  tbe  Cowper  fsmilj)  and  inseriptions  to  tbe  memory  him  bj  the  name  of  **  Will  Bkguay^*  allvdfaig  to  a  ebaige 

of  some  of  its  members;  bnt  of  lord  ebaneellor  Cewpcr»  that  was  made  against  bis  lordship*of  having  had  a  ficti- 

tbe  most  tslented,  and  most  honoured  of  tbe  race,  there  tious  marriage  with  one  ladj,  and  then  being  legally  united 

is  not  a  tributary  line.     He,  and  his  brother  Spencer,  to  another.     Tbe  truth,  or  fUsebood  of  this  charge,  is  not 

devoted  themsdveo  to  the  bw ;  the  bitter  was  left  behind  eertatn.    It  may,  perfaapa,  be  admitted,  that  hb  abilities 

by  Ins  senior  in  tbe  race  for  honourable  distinctioB,  yet  were  not  of  tbe  highest  oast,  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  bio 

did  not  die  unpromoted,  for  at  bis  decease  be  was  a  justice  character  was  sustained  by  tbe  unimpeachable  int^ty  be 

of  the  common  pleas.     Tbe  future  lord  cliancellor  soon  possessed.     This  may  be  instanced  by  the  objection  which 

became  distinguished  for  legal  acquirements,  for  not  long  he  hid  to  the  easy  enactment  of  private  bills,  and  the 

after  his  admission  to  tbe  bar,  be  was  elected  reeoider  ci  consequent  fees  he  received;  and  to  the  new  year's  gifts» 

Colchester.     Our  law  records  show  how  extensively  be  that  it  bad  become  customary  for  tbe  lord  chancellors  to 

was  em.ployed  as  an  advocate,  and  bow  much  he  merited  receive.     As  an  orator  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate,  be 

this  sueeesi.  His  superior  qualifleatioM  and  bit  consistent  waa  geoersUy  admired ;  yet  bis  contemporary,  lord  Chet- 

conduct  as  one  of  the  whig  party,  gpdned  bim  the  seals,  as  terS^d«  says,  '*  bis  streiq;th  lay  by  no  means  in  his  reason* 

mentioned  above.     The  duchess  of  Marlborou|^  cUims  ing,  for  be  often  baBsrded  very  weak  ones.     But  such  wss 

credit  for  liis  promotion.     She  says,  '*  I  prevailed  with  tbe  purity  and  elegance  of  bis  style,  that  be  never  spoke 

her  majesty  to  take  the  grsat  seal  from  sir  Nathan  Wright,  without  universal  applause.     The  ears  and  tbe  eyes  gave 

a  men  despised  by  sll  parties,  of  no  use  to  the  erown,  and  him  up  tiie  hearts  and  the  undeniandiqg  of  the  audience.* 

whose  weak  and  wrotcbed  conduct  in  tbe  court  of  chanoery  To  elegance  of  style,  and  harmony  of  voice,  he  added  the 

bad  almost  brought  tbe  office  into  contempt.  His  removal,  most  graceful  and  urbane  manners.     This  appeared  very 

however,  was  a  great  loss  to  tbe  church,  for  which  be  had  eminently  when  be  sat  as  chief  judge  at  the  trial  of  the 

ever  l>een  a  warm  stickler ;  and  this  loss  was  more  sen*  earl  of  Oxford  and  other  noblemen.    It  was  so  chantcter- 

dbly  felt,  as  bis  successor,  my  lord  Cowper,  was  not  only  istic,  that  Pope,  in  detailing  a  complimentary  dialoguo 

of  tbe  whig  party,  but  of  such  abilities  and  integrity,  as  between  two  leigeants-at-law,  puts  into  their  mouths  these 

brought  anew  credit  to  it  in  tbe  countsy."  (Account  of  words  u^ 

haying  .up«rMd«d  th«d»chM.mthe&v.ur«f  Que«iiAnn«.  «Y,^Co^ii«ni*r,-  ud  "  Yoirt  TJW.  «ii«.- 

by  her  mtngues,  aided  by  Mr.  Eurley,  and  others  of  the  -j        r^ 

tory  party,  tbe  whigs  were  removed  firom  office,  and  lord  One  anecdote  illustrative  of  bis  benevolent  manner  must 

Cowper,  notwithstanding  tbe  solicitation  of  the  queen,  not  be  omitted.     In   1705,  Richard  Cromwell,  the  ex. 

refuMd  to  retain  the  chancellorship  connected  with  those  protector,  loet  his  only  son,  onmarried.    By  tliis, 
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A  semon  ai  parliament  met  this  sommer  in  Scotland :  theie  waa  a  change  made  in  the 
ministry  theie :  those  who  were  employed  in  the  former  session  could  not  undertake  to  carry 
a  majority ;  so  all  the  duke  of  Queensbory'^s  friends  were  again  brought  into  employment. 
The  duke  of  Argyle'*s  instructions  were,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  procure  an  act,  settling 
the  succession  as  it  was  in  England,  or  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms :  when  he  came  to  Scotland,  and  laid  his  instructions  before  the  rest  of  the  ministers 
there,  the  marquis  of  Annandale  pressed  that  they  should  first  try  that  which  was  first  named 
in  the  instructions,  and  he  seemed  confident  that  if  all  who  were  in  employments  would  con- 
cur in  it,  they  should  be  able  to  carry  it.  Those  of  another  mind,  who  were  in  their  hearts 
for  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  put  this  by  with  great  zeal ;  they  said  they  must  not 
begin  with  that  which  would  meet  with  great  opposition,  and  be  perhaps  rejected ;  that  would 
beget  such  an  union  of  parties,  that  if  they  miscarried  in  the  one,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  other ;  therefore  they  thought  that  the  first  proposition  should  be  for  the  union  ; 
that  was  popular,  and  seemed  to  be  a  remote  thing ;  so  there  would  be  no  great  opposition 
made  to  a  general  act  about  it.  Those  who  intended  still  to  oppose  it,  would  reckon  they 
would  find  matter  enough  in  the  particulars  to  raise  a  great  opposition,  and  so  to  defeat  it. 
This  course  was  agreed  on,  at  which  the  marquis  of  Annandale  was  so  highly  offended,  that 
he  concurred  no  more  in  the  councils  of  those  who  gave  the  other  advice.  Some  did  sin- 
cerely desire  the  union,  as  that  which  would  render  the  whole  island  happy ;  others  were  in 
their  hearts  against  it ;  they  thought  it  was  a  plausible  step,  which  they  believed  would  run, 
by  a  long  treaty,  into  a  course  of  some  years ;  that  during  that  time  they  would  be  con- 
tinued in  their  employments,  and  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  impossible  so  to  adjust  all 
matters  as  to  frame  such  a  treaty  as  would  pass  in  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
Jacobites  concurred  all  heartily  in  this ;  it  kept  the  settling  the  succession  at  a  distance,  and 
very  few  looked  on  the  motion  for  the  union  as  any  thing  but  a  pretence,  to  keep  matters 
yet  longer  in  suspense ;  so  this  being  proposed  in  parliament,  it  was  soon  and  readily  agreed 
to,  with  little  or  no  opposition.  But  that  being  over,  complaints  were  made  of  the  acts 
passed,  in  the  parliament  of  England ;  which  carried  such  an  appearance  of  threatening, 
that  many  thought  it  became  them  not  to  enter  on  a  treaty  till  these  should  be  repealed* 
It  was  carried,  but  not  without  difficulty,  that  no  clause  relating  to  that  should  be  in  the 
act  that  empowered  the  queen  to  name  the  commissioners ;  but  that  an  address  should  be 
made  to  the  queen,  praying  her  that  no  proceedings  should  be  made  in  the  treaty  till  the  act 
that  declared  the  Scotch  aliens  by  such  a  day,  should  be  repealed :  they  also  voted,  that  none 
of  that  nation  should  enter  upon  any  such  treaty  till  that  were  first  done.  This  was  popular, 
and  no  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  but  those  who  had  ill  intentions  hoped  that  aU  would 
be  defeated  by  it.  The  session  run  out  into  a  great  length,  and  in  the  harvest-time,  which 
put  the  country  to  a  great  charge. 

In  Ireland,  the  new  heat  among  the  protestants  there,  raised  in  the  earl  of  Rochester's 
time,  and  connived  at,  if  not  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  went  on  still :  a  body  of 
hot  clergymen  sent  from  England,  began  to  form  meetings  in  Dublin,  and  to  have  emissaries 
and  a  correspondence  over  Ireland,  on  design  to  raise  the  same  fury  in  the  clergy  of  that 
kingdom  against  the  dissenters  that  they  had  raised  here  in  England :  whether  this  was  only 
the  effect  of  an  unthinking  and  ill-governed  heat  among  them,  or  if  it  was  set  on  by  foreign 
practices,  was  not  yet  visible.  It  did  certainly  serve  their  ends,  so  that  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  were  not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  it  up,  and  to 
promote  it,  whether  they  were  the  original  contrivers  of  it,  or  not ;  for  indeed  hot  men, 

becftme  entitled  to  ft  life  eitale  in  the  manor  of  Huntlej,  he  had  refrethmenta,  and  when  in  court  he  allowed  him  to 

near  Winchester.     He  aent  his  joungest  daughter  to  take  he  seated  and  covered.     One  of  the  opponent  counsel  ob- 

possession  of  the  estate,  bat  instead  of  surrendering  it  to  jecting  to  this  was  immediatelj  stopped  hj  the  chan^Uor, 

her  father,  she  and  her  sisters  endeavoured  to  retain  it,  who  eventually  decreed  in  his  favour.     The  chancellor't 

pleading  that  he  was  superannuated,  and  that  they  would  conduct  was  approved  by  queen  Anne.     Mr.  Bolstroda 

allow  him  an  annuity.     Richard*8  advanced  age  did  not  Whitelocke  being  in  court,  observed,  **  This  day  so  many 

prevent  him   behaving  with  becoming  spirit.     He  pro-  years  ago,  I  saw  my  father  carry  the  great  seal  before  that 

ceedcd  against  his  rebellious  childreu,  and  having  to  appear  man  (Cromwell)   through  Westminster  HalL"— Biog. 

in  court,  his  sister,  lady  Fauconberg,  sent  him  thither  in  Britannica  by  Kippis ;  Miss  Hawkins's  Memoirs :  Noble'a 

her    coach.      Lord  Cowper,   remembering   Cromweirs  Contin.  of  Grunger. 
former  elevation,  conducted  him  into  an  a|iartment  where 
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not  practised  in  affain,  aie  apt  enough  of  their  own  accord  to  ran  into  wild  and  unreasonable 
extravagances. 

The  parliament  of  England  met  in  the  end  of  October :  the  first  straggle  was  abont  the 
choice  of  a  speaker,  by  which  a  judgment  wsb  to  be  made  of  the  temper  and  .inclinations  of 
-the  members.  The  court  declared  for  Mr.  Smith ;  he  was  a  man  of  clear  parts,  and  of  a 
good  expression :  he  was  then  in  no  employment,  but  he  had  gone  through  great  posts  in 
the  former  reign,  with  reputation  and  honour.  He  had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  he  had,  from  his  first  setting  out  into  the  world,  been 
thoroughly  in  the  principles  and  interests  of  the  whigs,  yet  with  a  due  temper  in  all  personal 
things,  with  relation  to  the  tories ;  but  they  all  declared  against  him  for  Mr.  Bromley,  a  man 
of  a  graTc  deportment,  and  good  morals,  but  looked  on  as  a  violent  tory,  and  as  a  great 
favourer  of  Jacobites ;  which  appeared  evidently  in  a  relation  he  printed  of  his  travels  *. 
No  matter  of  that  sort  had  ever  been  carried  with  such  heat  on  both  sides  as  this  was : 
so  that  it  was  just  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it  of  the  temper  of  the  house,  it  went  for 
Mr.  Smith  by  a  majority  of  four-and-forty. 

The  queen,  after  she  had  confirmed  this  choice,  made  a  speech,  in  which  she  recommended 
union  to  them,  in  a  very  particular  manner :  she  complained  of  the  reports  that  were  spread 
by  ill-designing  men,  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  who  under  these  insinuations  covered 
that  which  they  durst  not  own  f .  She  recommended  the  care  of  the  public  supplies  to  the 
commons,  and  spoke  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  high  and  very  obliging  terms.  This  produced 
addresses  from  both  houses,  in  which  they  expressed  a  detestation  of  those  practices  of 
infusing  into  her  subjects  groundless  fears  concerning  the  church :  this  went  easily,  for  some 
kept  out  of  the  way,  from  whom  it  was  expected  that  they  would  afterwards  open  more 
copiously  on  the  subject.  The  chairmen  of  the  several  committees  of  the  house  of  commons, 
were  men  of  whom  the  court  was  well  assured. 

The  first  matter  with  which  they  commonly  begin  is  to  receive  petitions  against  the  mem- 
bers returned,  so  that  gave  a  further  discovery  of  the  inclinations  of  the  majority :  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  nation  was  grown  to  such  a  height,  and  there  was  so  much  foul  practice  on 
all  hands,  that  there  was,  no  doubt,  great  cause  of  complaint.  The  first  election  that  was 
judged  was  that  of  St.  Albans,  where  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  a  house :  she  recom- 
mended admiral  KiUigrew  to  those  in  the  town,  which  was  done  all  England  over,  by  per- 
sons of  quality,  who  had  any  interest  in  the  burghers ;  yet  though  much  foul  practice  was 
proved  on  the  other  hand,  and  there  was  not  the  least  colour  of  evidence  to  fix  any  ill  prac- 
tice on  her,  some  reflected  very  indecently  upon  her :  Bromley  compared  her  to  Alice  Piers, 
in  king  Edward  the  Third's  time,  and  said  many  other  virulent  things  against  her;  for 
indeed  she  was  looked  upon  by  the  whole  party,  as  the  person  who  had  reconciled  the  whigs 
to  the  queen,  from  whom  she  was  naturally  very  averse.  Most  of  the  controverted  elections 
were  carried  in  favour  of  the  whigs :  in  some  few  they  failed,  more  by  reason  of  private 
animosities,  than  by  the  strength  of  the  other  side.  The  house  of  commons  came  readily  in 
to  vote  all  the  supplies  that  were  asked,  and  went  on  to  provide  proper  funds  for  them. 

The  most  important  debates  that  were  in  this  session  began  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the 
queen  being  present  at  them  all.  The  lord  Haversham  opened  the  motions  of  the  tory  side ; 
he  arraigned  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  conduct,  both  on  the  Moselle  and  in  Brabant,  and 
reflected  severely  on  the  Dutch,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  war  cost  them 
nothing ;  and  aiter  he  had  wandered  long  in  a  rambling  discourse,  he  came  at  last  to  the 
point  which  was  laid  to  be  the  debate  of  the  day :  he  said  we  had  declared  a  successor  to  the 
crown,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  us ;  while  the  pretender  was  much  nearer ;  and 
Scotland  was  armed  and  ready  to  receive  him  ;  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  have  the  same 

*  Th«  right  honourable  William  Bromley  appean  to  nmed  to  tbo  chair  without  oppoatSoo.    Ho  died  hi  1782. 

naTO  been  the  ton  of  lir  William  Bromlej,  knight  of  the  Hit  "  TraTolt,"  pabliihed  when  he  was  a  jonng  man, 

Bath,  resident  at  Baggington,  in  Warwickshire.    Wealthy  rendered  him  distinguished  for  his  Jacobinical  ofamaai,^^ 

and  highly  estimable  in  private  life,  he  had  great  interest  Noble*s  Contin.  of  Orsinger. 

trith  the  party  he  sopported.    He  represented  the  univer-  f  The  debate  opon  this  part  of  the  queen's  speech,  was 

ilty  of  Oxford  in  parliament  from  1701    until   1727.  very  animated  in  the  house  of  lords.— See  Chandler's  De. 

Though  he  fiuled  obtaining  the  speakership  as  mentioned  bates,  it  164 ;  where  Bnmet'i  and  other  peers*  speeches 

«boi?e,  yet  when  the  ministiy  was  changed,  in  1710,  he  was  ato  given. 
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wicocMor,  for  whom  ISwglan^  had  dedand ;  theie  mae  fkufmimnng  dngen  thai  huBg  arm 
nBy  and  might  be  near  as.  He  oonclnded,  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  prevented 
and  the  nation  made  safis^  hj  any  other  way,  bet  by  inviting  the  next  sneoeaHir  to  oome  and 
live  among  ns.  The  dnke  of  Bncddngham,  the  earis  of  Rochester,  Nottingham,  and  Ang^ 
ley  eanied  on  the  debate,  with  great  earnestness :  it  was  niged,  that  they  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  sncoeBsion,  and  by  that  they  were  bonnd  to  imnst  on  this  motion,  since  thcps 
was  no  means  so  sore  to  maintain  it,  as  to  have  the  snccessor  npon  the  spot  ready  to  assome 
and  maintain  his  right :  it  appeared,  through  oar  whole  history,  that  whosoever  came  first 
into  Engknd  had  always  earned  it :  the  pretending  snccessor  might  be  in  England  within 
three  days,  whereas  it  might  be  three  weeks  before  the  deckured  saccesBor  conld  come :  from 
thence  it  was  inferred  that  the  danger  was  apparent  and  dreadfol,  if  the  sacceasor  shoold  not 
be  brought  over :  if  king  Charles  had  been  in  ^min  when  the  late  king  ^ed,  probably  that 
wonld  have  preyented  aU  this  war,  in  which  we  were  now  engaged  *•  With  ^ese  lords,  by 
a  strange  reverse,  all  the  tories  joined ;  and  by  another,  and  as  strange  a  reverse,  all  the 
whigs  joined  in  opposing  it.  They  thought  this  matter  was  to  be  left  wholly  to  the  qneen ; 
that  it  was  neither  proper  nor  nife  either  fSor  the  crown,  or  for  the  nation,  that  the  heir 
shoold  not  be  in  an  entire  dependence  on  the  queen ;  a  rivalry  between  two  courts  might 
throw  us  into  great  distractions,  and  be  attended  witii  very  ill  consequences :  the  next  sno- 
eesaor  had  expressed  a  full  satis&ction,  and  rested  on  the  assurances  the  queen  had  given  her, 
of  her  firm  adherence  to  her  title,  and  to  the  maintaining  of  it :  the  nation  was  pr^Moed  tor 
it  by  the  orders  the  queen  had  given  to  name  her  in  the  daily  prayeis  of  the  church :  great 
endeavoors  had  been  used  to  bring  the  fiksotdi  nation  to  declare  the  same  successor.  It  was 
true,  we  still  wanted  one  great  security,  we  had  not  yet  made  any  provinon  for  canying  on 
the  government,  for  maintaining  the  pnblio  qniet^  for  proclaiming  and  sending  for  the  soo- 
cesser,  and  for  keeping  things  in  order  till  the  successor  should  come :  it  seemed  therefore 
necessary,  to  make  an  effectual  provision  against  the  disorders  that  might  happen  in  such  an 
intervaL  This  was  proposed  first  by  myself^  and  it  was  seconded  by  the  lord  Godo^ifain, 
and  all  the  whigs  went  into  it ;  and  so  the  question  was  put  upon  the  other  motion,  as  ^xtA 
made,  by  a  previous  division,  whether  that  should  be  put,  or  not,  and  vras  carried  in  ihm 
negative  by  about  three  to  one. 

The  queen  heard  the  debate,  and  seemed  anuuDed  at  the  behaviour  of  some,  who,  when 
they  had  credit  with  her,  and  apprehended  that  such  a  motion  might  be  made  by  the  whigs, 
had  possessed  her  with  deep  prejudices  against  it ;  for  they  made  her  apprehend,  that  when 
the  next  successor  should  be  brought  over,  she  herself  wcnild  be  so  eclipsed  by  it^  that  die 
would  be  much  in  the  successor's  power,  and  reign  only  at  her,  or  his,  courtesy :  yet  them 
very  persons,  having  now  lost  their  interest  in  her,  and  their  posts,  were  driving  on  that  very 
motion  which  they  had  made  her  apprehend  was  the  most  fatal  thing  that  could  befolL 
This  the  dnchess  of  Marlborough  told  me,  but  she  named  no  person ;  and  upon  it  a  veiy 
black  suspicion  was  taken  up,  by  some,  that  the  proposers  of  this  matter  knew,  or  at  kasi 
believed,  that  the  queen  would  not  agree  to  the  motion,  which  way  soever  it  might  be 
brought  to  her;  whether  in  an  address,  or  inabiU;  and  then  they  might  reckon,  that  this 
would  give  such  a  jealousy,  and  create  such  a  misunderstanding  between  her  and  the  pariia^ 
ment,  or  rather  the  whole  nation,  as  would  unsettle  her  whole  government,  and  put  aU  things 
in  disorder.    But  this  was  only  a  suspicion,  and  more  cannot  be  made  of  it. 

The  lords  were  now  engaged  to  go  on  in  the  debate  for  a  regency ;  it  was  opened  by  the 
lord  Wharton  in  a  manner  that  chiurmed  the  whole  house  f :  he  had  not  been  present  at  tha 
former  debate,  but  he  said  he  was  mudi  delighted  with  what  he  had  heard  conoemii^  it ; 


*  The  fpeech  of  lord  Havcnhmm  U  given  in  Chaad-  religion — for  to  him  nothing  would  be  mora  appdling  than 

lar't  Debetety  Hoom  of  Lords,  iL  148.  to  be  eonTinoed  of  its  tmth.   Willtam  emplojed  him,  hot 

f  Thonwa,  marqnie  of  Wharton,  it  deecribed  bjr  thoee  would  nerer  melee  him  prime  minittar.    Anne  edvuiced 

ffho  knew  him,  m  perfectly  a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  him,  hntoonld  not  trust  him.    Qeoige  the  Flnt  made  him 

of  superior  mental  o^iadty,  and  higlilj  courageona ;  but  lord  priTy  seaL    He  died,  aged  azty-siz,  in  the  Tear  1715. 

ke  was  the  gvsataat  libertine  of  his  time.    He  gloried  in  He  is  belioired  to  have  written  the  ballad  of  '*  liUi- 

being  vicaoos;  he  was  a  slave  to  women,  wine,  and  every  hullero.**— Birch's  lives;  Mackay's  disneten ;  Noble's 

eMcem.    To  support  th*  consequent  expense,  no  bribery  Centin.  of  Ghainger. 
was  too  bsrefiwed.    Such  a  man  neossssiily  leefiiMl  at 


I 
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he  said,  he  bad  ever  looked  on  the  seeaiing  a  proteetant  saoceflflion  to  the  crown  at  thai 
which  seemed  all  our  happinefls :  he  had  hc»rd  the  queen  recommend,  from  the  thione,  union 
and  agreement  to  all  her  subjects,  with  a  great  emotion  in  ins  own  mind ;  it  was  now  evident 
there  was  a  divinity  about  her  when  she  spoke ;  the  cause  was  certainly  supernatural,  for 
we  saw  the  miracle  that  was  wrought  by  it ;  now  aU  were  for  the  protectant  succession ;  it 
had  not  been  always  so :  he  rejoiced  in  tiieir  oonyersion,  and  confessed  it  was  a  miracle :  he 
would  not,  he  could  not,  he  ought  not  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  mored  for 
inviting  the  next  successor  over ;  yet  he  coukL  not  hinder  himself  from  remembering  what 
had  passed,  in  a  couise  of  many  years ;  and  how  men  had  argued,  voted  and  protested  aM 
that  while.  This  confiimed  his  opinion  that  a  miracle  was  now  wrought,  and  that  might 
oblige  some  to  show  their  change^  by  an  excess  of  aeal,  which  he  could  not  but  commend, 
though  he  did  not  fully  agree  to  it.  After  this  preamble  he  opened  the  proposition  for  the 
regency,  in  all  the  branches  of  it ;  that  regents  should  be  empowered  to  act,  in  the  name  of 
the  successor,  till  he  should  send  over  orders ;  that  besides  those,  whom  the  parliament 
should  name,  the  next  successor  should  send  over  a  nomination  sealed  up,  and  to  be  opened, 
when  that  accident  should  happen,  of  persons  who  should  act  in  the  same  capacity  with 
those  who  should  be  named  by  parliament ;  so  the  motion  being  thus  digested,  was  agreed 
to  by  all  the  whig%  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  pursuant  to  these  propositions. 
But  upon  the  debate  on  the  heads  of  the  bill,  it  did  appear  that  the  conversion,  which  the 
lord  Wharton  had  so  pleasantiy  magnified,  was  not  so  entire  as  he  seemed  to  suppose :  there 
was  some  cause  given  to  doubt  of  the  miracle ;  for  when  a  security,  that  was  real  and 
visible^  was  thus  offered,  those  who  made  the  other  motion,  flew  o£F  from  it.  They  pre- 
tended, that  it  was  because  they  could  not  go  off  from  their  first  motion ;  but  they  were 
told,  that  the  immediate  successor  might  indeed,  during  her  life,  continue  in  England,  yet  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  son,  tiie  elector,  could  be  always  absent  from  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  throw  off  all  care  of  them,  and  of  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  bore  so 
great  a  share.  If  he  should  go  over  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  the  accident  might  happen,  in 
which  it  was  certainly  necessary  to  provide  such  an  expedient  as  was  now  offered.  This 
laid  them  open  to  much  censure,  but  men  engaged  in  parties  are  not  easily  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance. It  was  resolved  that  the  regents  should  be  seven  and  no  more ;  and  tiiey  were 
fixed  by  the  posts  they  were  in :  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tiie  lord  keeper,  the  lord 
treasurer,  lord  president^  lord  privy  seal,  lord  high  admiral,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  for 
the  time  being,  were  named  for  that  high  trust.  The  tories  struggled  hard,  that  the  lord 
treasurer  should  not  be  one,  only  to  show  their  spite  to  the  lord  Qodolphin,  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  with  scorn ;  for  it  seemed  ridiculous,  in  a  time,  when  tiiere  might  be  much 
occasion  for  money,  to  exclude  an  ofiuser  from  that  high  trust,  who  alone  could  frurnish  them 
with  it,  or  direct  tiiem  how  to  be  fiimished.  The  tories  moved,  that  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  should  be  one,  but  that  was  likewise  rejected ;  for  the  design  of  the  act  was,  that 
the  government  should  be  carried  on  by  those  who  should  be  at  that  time  in  the  conduct  and 
secret  of  affairs,  and  were  persons  nominated  by  the  queen ;  whereas  the  lord  mayor  was 
chosen  by  the  city,  and  had  no  practice  in  business.  These  regents  were  required  to  pro- 
claim the  next  successor,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  like  proclamation  over  England  and  Ire- 
land :  the  next  successor  might  send  a  triplicate  of  the  persons,  named  by  her  or  him ;  one 
of  these  was  to  be  deposited  with  the  archbiflhop  of  Canterbury,  another  with  the  lord 
keeper,  and  a  third  with  his  own  minister,  residing  at  this  court ;  upon  the  iMN>dticing  whereof, 
the  persons  nominated  were  to  join  with  the  regents,  and  to  act  in  equality  with  them ;  the 
last  parliament,  even  though  dissolved,  was  to  be  presentiy  brought  together,  and  empowered 
to  continue  sitting  for  six  months ;  and  thus  things  were  to  be  kept  in  order  till  the  successor 
^ould  either  come  in  person,  or  send  over  his  orders. 

The  tories  made  some  opposition  to  every  branch  of  the  act,  but  in  that  of  the  parliament's 
sitting  the  opposition  was  more  remarkable.  The  earl  of  Rochester  moved  that  the  parlia* 
ment  and  the  regents  should  be  limited,  to  pass  no  act  of  repeal  of  any  part  of  the  act  of 
uniformity,  and,  in  his  positive  way,  said,  if  this  was  not  agreed  to,  he  liiould  still  think  the 
church  was  in  danger,  notwithstanding  what  they  had  heard  from  the  throne  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  It  was  objected  to  this,  that  if  the  regal  power  was  in  the  regents,  and  it 
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the  parliament  was  likewise  a  legal  one,  then,  hy  the  constitntion,  the  whole  legislature  was 
in  them,  and  that  could  not  be  limited :  for  thej  could  repeal  any  law  that  limited  them. 
But  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  regents  might  be  limited.  80  that,  as  the 
design  of  moving  this  might  be  to  have  a  new  colour  to  possess  the  clergy  that  there  was  a 
secret  design  against  the  church,  which  might  break  out  at  such  a  time,  the  lords  gave  way 
to  it,  though  they  thought  it  unreasonable,  and  proposed  with  no  good  design.  The  tories, 
upon  the  yielding  this  to  them,  proposed  a  great  many  more  limitations;  such  as  the 
restraining  the  regents  from  consenting  to  a  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments,  the 
acts  for  trials  in  cases  of  treason,  and  some  others:  and  so  extravagant  were  they  in 
their  design  of  making  the  act  appear  ridiculous,  that  they  proposed  as  a  limitation  that 
they  should  not  have  power  to  repeal  the  acts  of  succession.  All  these  were  rejected  with 
scorn  and  indignation;  the  lords  seeing  by  this  their  error  in  yielding  to  that  proposed 
by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  The  biU  passed  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  the  tories  protested 
against  it. 

I  never  knew  any  thing  in  the  management  of  the  tories  by  which  they  suffered  more  in 
their  reputation  than  by  this.  They  hoped  that  the  motion  for  the  invitation  would  have 
cleared  them  of  all  suspicions  of  inclinations  towards  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and 
would  have  reconciled  the  body  of  the  nation  to  them,  and  turned  them  against  all  who 
should  oppose  it ;  but  the  progress  of  the  matter  produced  a  contrary  effect.  The  manage- 
ment was  so  ill  disguised,  that  it  was  visible  they  intended  only  to  provoke  the  queen  by  it, 
hoping  that  the  provocation  might  go  so  far,  that  in  the  sequel  all  their  designs  might  be 
brought  about,  though  by  a  method  that  seemed  quite  contrary  to  them,  and  destructive 
of  them. 

The  bill  lay  long  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  secret  management  that  was  agunst  it. 
The  tories  there  Hkewise  proposed  that  the  next  successor  should  be  brought  over,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  whigs,  not  by  any  vote  against  it,  but  by  resolving  to  go  through  the 
lords'  bill  first.  The  secret  management  was  from  Hanover.  Some  indigent  persons,  and 
others  employed  by  the  tories,  had  studied  to  infuse  jealousies  of  the  queen  and  her  minister* 
into  the  old  electoress.  She  was  then  seventy-five,  but  had  still  so  much  vivacity,  that,  as 
she  was  the  most  knowing  and  the  most  entertaining  woman  of  the  age,  so  she  seemed 
willing  to  change  her  scene,  and  to  come  and  shine  among  us  here  in  England*.  They  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  write  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  intimating  her  readiness 
to  come  over,  if  the  queen  and  parliament  should  desire  it.  This  was  made  public  by  the 
intriguing  persons  in  that  court :  and  a  colour  was  soon  found  to  keep  some  whigs  from 
agreeing  to  the  actf .  In  the  act  that  first  settled  the  succession,  one  limitation  (as  was  told 
in  its  proper  place)  had  been,  that  when  the  crown  should  pass  into  that  house,  no  man  who 
had  either  place  or  pension  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  clause 
in  this  bill,  that  empowered  either  the  parliament  that  should  be  current  at  the  queoi's 
death,  or  that  which  had  sat  last  (though  dissolved),  to  sit  for  six  months,  or  till  the  suc- 
cessor should  dissolve  it,  seemed  contrary  to  this  incapacitating  clause  in  the  former  act. 
Great  exceptions  were  taken  to  this  by  some  zealous  whigs,  who  were  so  possessed  with  the 
notion  of  a  self-denying  bill,  as  necessary  to  preserve  public  liberty  from  the  practices  of  a 
designing  court,  that  for  some  weeks  there  was  cause  to  fear  not  only  the  loss  of  the  biU,  but 
a  breach  among  the  whigs  upon  this  head.  Much  pains  were  taken,  and  with  very  good 
effect,  to  heal  this.     It  was  at  last  settled :  a  great  many  offices  were  enumerated,  and  it 

*  Sophia  Hediwiichift  wu  the  jonngest  of  the  twelve  Oerman,  French,  and  Italian,  and  ynm  a  proficient  in 

children  of  Frederic,  elector  palatine,   titular   king   of  Latin.     She  wai  as  great  a  worker  with  her  needle  aa  her 

Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth,  the  only  sister  of  Charles  the  contemporary,  our  queen  Mary.     These  pnrruits  did  not 

First.     She  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1680,  and  married  injure  her  hodth,  for  she  constantly  used  tho  ezeidse  of 

Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Hanover,  in  1668.     The  agi.  walking:  age  had  not  marked  her  with  wrinkles,  nor 

tation  of  her  mind,  at  the  time  of  which  Burnet  treats  in  deprived  her  of  teeth. — Noble*s  Contin.  of  Oraii^per. 

the  above  page,  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  her  death.  f  A  pamphlet,  recommending  the  visit  to  England  of 

She  died  suddenly  in  the  gardens  of  Uaurenhausen,  in  the  electoress,  was  published,*  entitled,  "  A  Letter  from 

1714.     Queen  Anne  only  survived  her  fifly-three  days.  Sir  Rowland  Qwynn  to  the  earl  of  Stamford.**  The  00m. 

Sophia's  long  life  was  spotless.    She  had  as  many  virtues,  mens  voted  it  seditious,  &e.     See  Chandler's  Debates  of 

and  confessedly  more  accomplishments,  than  any  of  the  H.  of  Commons,  iii.  456. 
pritMiaes  her  oontempoiaries.     She  spoke  Low  Dutch, 
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was  declared  that  every  man  who  held  any  of  these,  was  thereby  incapacitated  from  sitting 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  every  member  of  the  honse,  who  did  accept  of  any  other 
office,  was  upon  that  excluded  the  house,  and  a  new  writ  was  to  go  out  to  those  whom  he 
represented  to  choose  again :  but  it  was  left  free  to  them  to  choose  him  or  any  other,  as  they 
pleased.  It  was  desired  by  those  who  pressed  this  matter  most,  that  it  should  take  place 
only  in  the  next  reign ;  but,  to  remove  all  jealousy,  the  ministers  were  content  that  these 
clauses  should  take  place  immediately  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament.  And 
when  the  house  of  commons  sent  up  these  self-denying  clauses  to  the  lords,  they  added  to 
them  a  repeal  of  that  clause,  in  the  first  act  of  succession,  by  which  the  succeeding  princes 
were  limited  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  their  council,  and  by  which  all  the  privy  coun- 
sellors were  to  be  obliged  to  sign  their  advices;  which  was  impracticable,  since  it  was 
visible  that  no  man  would  be  a  privy  counsellor  on  those  terms.  The  lords  added  the  repeal 
of  this  clause  to  the  amendments  sent  up  by  the  commons,  and  the  commons  readily  agreed 
to  it. 

After  this  act  had  passed,  the  lord  Halifax,  remembering  what  the  earl  of  Rochester  had 
said  concerning  the  danger  the  church  might  be  in,  moved  that  a  day  might  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  those  dangers,  about  which  so  many  tragical  stories  had  been  published  of  late. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  this,  and  we  were  all  made  believe  that  we  should  hear  many 
frightful  things ;  but  our  expectations  were  not  answered.  Some  spoke  of  danger  from  the 
presb3i^ry  that  was  settled  in  Scotland :  some  spoke  of  the  absence  of  the  next  successor : 
some  reflected  on  the  occasional  bill  that  was  rejected  in  that  house :  some  complained 
of  the  schools  of  the  dissenters :  and  others  reflected  on  the  principles  that  many  had  drank 
in,  that  were  di£ferent  from  those  formerly  received,  and  that  seemed  destructive  of  the 
church. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  it  was  said  that  the  church  was  safer  now  than  ever  it  had  been. 
At  the  revolution,  provision  was  made  that  our  king  must  be  of  the  reformed  religion,  nor 
was  this  all ;  in  the  late  act  of  succession  it  was  enacted,  that  he  should  be  of  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  object  to  the  house  the  rejecting  a  bill 
which  was  done  by  the  majority,  of  whom  it  became  not  the  lesser  number  to  complain. 
We  had  all  our  former  laws  left  to  us,  not  only  entire,  but  fortified  by  late  additions  and 
explanations ;  so  that  we  were  safer  in  all  these  than  we  had  been  at  any  time  formerly. 
The  dissenters  gained  no  new  strength,  they  were  visibly  decreasing ;  the  toleration  had 
softened  their  tempers,  and  they  concurred  zealously  in  serving  all  the  ends  of  the  govern- 
ment :  nor  was  there  any  particular  complaint  brought  against  them :  they  seemed  quiet 
and  content  with  their  toleration,  if  they  could  be  but  secure  of  enjoying  it.  The  queen 
was  taking  the  most  effectual  means  possible  to  deliver  the  clergy  from  the  depression  of 
poverty,  that  brought  them  under  much  contempt,  and  denied  them  the  necessary  means  and 
helps  of  study.  The  bishops  looked  after  their  dioceses  with  a  care  that  had  not  been  known 
in  the  memory  of  man.  Great  sums  were  yearly  raised  by  their  care  and  zeal,  for  serving 
the  plantations,  better  than  had  ever  yet  been  done.  A  spirit  of  zeal  and  piety  appeared  in 
our  churches,  and  at  sacrament,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times.  In  one  respect  it  was 
acknowledged  the  church  was  in  danger :  there  was  an  evil  spirit  and  a  virulent  temper 
spread  among  the  clergy  :  there  were  many  indecent  sermons  preached  on  public  occasions, 
and  those  hot  clergymen,  who  were  not  the  most  regular  in  their  lives,  had  raised  factions 
in  many  dioceses  against  their  bishops.  These  were  dangers  created  by  those  very  men  who 
filled  the  nation  with  this  outcry  against  imaginary  ones,  while  their  own  conduct  produced 
real  and  threatening  dangers.  Many  severe  reflections  were  thrown  out  on  both  sides  in  the 
progress  of  this  debate. 

It  ended  in  a  vote,  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  church  of  England,  under  the 
queen'^s  happy  administration,  was  in  a  safe  and  flourishing  condition ;  and  to  this  a  severe 
censure  was  added  on  the  spreaders  of  these  reports  of  dangers,  that  they  were  the  enemies 
of  the  queen  and  of  her  government.  They  also  resolved  to  make  an  address  to  the  queen, 
in  which,  after  this  was  set  forth,  they  prayed  her  to  order  a  prosecution,  according  to  law, 
of  all  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  this  offence.  They  sent  this  down  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, where  the  debate  was  brought  over  again,  but  it  was  nm  down  with  great  force. 

3  B 
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The  oommons  agreed  with  the  lords,  and  hoth  houses  went  together  to  the  queen  with  thi^ 
address.  Such  a  concurrence  of  hoth  houses  had  not  heen  seen  for  some  years.  And  indeed 
there  was  in  hoth  so  great  a  majority  for  carrying  on  all  the  interests  of  the  government,  that 
the  men  of  ill  intentions  had  no  hopes,  during  the  whole  session,  of  embroiling  matten,  but 
in  the  debates  concerning  the  self-denying  clause  above-mentioned. 

But  though  the  main  designs  and  hopes  of  the  party  had  thus  not  only  failed  them,  but 
turned  against  them,  yet  they  resolved  to  make  another  attempt :  it  was  on  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  thongh  they  spoke  of  him  with  great  respect.    They  complained  of  the  erron 
committed  this  year  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.     They  indeed  laid  the  blame  of  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  design  on  the  Moselle  on  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  the  errors  committed  in 
Brabant  on  the  States  and  their  deputies :  but  they  said  they  could  not  judge  of  these 
things,  nor  be  able  to  lay  before  the  queen  those  advices  that  might  be  fit  for  them  to 
offer  to  her,  unless  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  those  affiiirs :  there- 
fore they  proposed,  that  by  an  address  they  might  pray  the  queen  to  commimicate  to  them 
all  that  she  knew  concerning  those  transactions  during  the  last  campaign ;  for  they  reckoned 
that,  if  all  particulars  should  be  laid  before  them,  they  would  find  somewhat  in  the  duke  of 
Marlborough'*s  conduct,  on  which  a  censure  might  be  fixed.    To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
if  any  complaint  was  brought  against  any  of  the  queen  s  subjects,  it  would  be  reasonable  for 
them  to  enquire  into  it,  by  all  proper  ways :  but  the  house  of  lords  could  not  pretend  to 
examine,  or  to  censure,  the  conduct  of  the  queen  s  allies :  they  were  not  subject  to  them,  nor 
could  they  be  heard  to  justify  themselves :  and  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  if  they  shooJd 
pass  a  censure,  or  make  a  complaint,  of  them.     It  was  one  of  the  trusts  that  was  lodged 
with  the  government,  to  manage  all  treaties  and  alliances ;  so  that  our  commerce  with  our 
allies  was  whoUy  in  the  crown :  allies  might  sometimes  fail,  being  not  able  to  perform  what 
they  undertook :  they  are  subject  both  to  eirors  and  to  accidents,  and  are  sometimes  ill- 
served  :  the  entering  into  that  matter  was  not  at  all  proper  for  the  house,  unless  it  was 
intended  to  run  into  rash  and  indiscreet  censures,  on  design  to  provoke  the  allies,  and  by  that 
means  to  weaken,  if  not  break,  the  alliance.    The  queen  would  no  doubt  endeavour  to  redres 
whatsoever  was  amiss,  and  that  must  be  trusted  to  her  conduct. 

So  this  attempt  not  only  fedled,  but  it  happened  upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions,  thai 
it  was  turned  against  those  who  made  it.  An  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  praying  her 
to  go  on  in  her  alliances,  and  in  particular  to  cultivate  a  perfect  union  and  correspondence 
with  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces.  This  had  a  very  good  effect  in  Holland,  for  the 
agents  of  France  were  at  the  same  time  both  spreading  reports  among  us  that  the  Dutch 
were  inclined  to  a  peace ;  and  among  them,  that  the  English  had  very  unkind  thoughts  of 
them.  The  design  was  to  alienate  us  from  one  another,  that  so  both  might  be  thereby 
the  better  disposed  to  hearken  to  a  project  of  peace ;  which,  in  the  state  in  which  matters 
were  at  that  time,  was  the  most  destructive  thing  that  could  be  thought  on.  And  all 
motions  that  looked  that  way  gave  very  evident  discoveries  of  the  bad  intentions  of  those 
who  made  them. 

The  next  business  of  a  public  nature  that  came  before  the  parliament  was  carried  veiy 
unanimously.  The  queen  laid  before  the  two  houses  the  addresses  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
against  any  progress  in  the  treaty  of  imion,  till  the  act,  which  declared  them  aliens  by  such 
a  day,  should  be  repealed.  The  tories  upon  this  occasion,  to  make  themselves  popular,  after 
they  had  failed  in  many  attempts,  resolved  to  promote  this ;  apprehending  that  the  wfaigs, 
who  had  first  moved  for  that  act,  would  be  for  maintaining  their  own  work :  but  they 
seemed  to  be  much  surprised,  when,  after  they  had  prefaced  their  motions  in  this  matter, 
with  such  declarations  of  their  intentions  for  the  public  good,  that  showed  they  expected 
opposition  and  a  debate,  the  whigs  not  only  ligrced  to  this,  but  carried  the  motion  f^her, 
to  the  other  act  relating  to  their  manufacture  and  trade.  This  passed  very  unanimously  in 
both  houses ;  and,  by  this  means,  way  was  made  for  opening  a  treaty,  as  soon  as  tiie  session 
should  come  to  an  end.  AU  the  northern  parts  of  England,  which  had  been  disturbed  for 
some  years  with  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  Scotland,  that  would  certainly  be  mischievous 
to  them,  whatsoever  the  end  of  it  might  prove,  were  much  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
peace  and  union  with  their  neighbours. 
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These  were  the  most  important  debates  during  this  session ;  at  all  which  the  queen  was 
present :  she  stayed  all  the  while,  and  hearkened  to  every  thing  with  great  attention.  The 
debates  were  managed  on  the  one  side  by  the  lords  Godolphin,  Wharton,  Somers,  Halifax, 
Sunderland,  and  Townshend* :  on  the  other  side,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  lords 
Rochester,  Nottingham,  Anglesey,  Quemsey,  and  Haversham.  There  was  so  much  strength 
and  clearness  on  the  one  side,  and  so  much  heat  and  artifice  on  the  other,  that  nothing  but 
obstinate  partiality  could  resist  so  evident  a  conviction. 

The  house  of  commons  went  on  in  creating  funds  for  the  supplies  they  had  voted  for  the 
next  year :  and  the  nation  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  government,  and  the  conduct  of 
afiairs,  that  a  fund  being  created  for  two  millions  and  a  half,  by  way  of  annuities  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  which  the  capital  was  to  sink ;  the 
whole  sum  was  subscribed  in  a  very  few  days.  At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
proposed  the  advance  of  a  sum  of  500,000/.  to  the  emperor,  for  the  use  of  prince  Eugene  and 
the  service  of  Italy,  upon  a  branch  of  the  emperor^s  revenue  in  Silesia,  at  eight  per  cent., 
and  the  capital  to  be  repaid  in  eight  years.  The  nation  did  so  abound,  both  in  money  and 
zeal,  that  this  was  likewise  advanced  in  a  very  few  days.  Our  armies,  as  well  as  our  allies, 
were  every  where  punctually  paid.  The  crecUt  of  the  nation  was  never  raised  so  high  in 
any  age,  nor  so  sacredly  maintained.  The  treasury  was  as  exact  and  as  regular  in  all  pay- 
ments as  any  private  banker  could  be.  It  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  money  went  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  specie :  that  which  maintained  the  war  in  Spain  was  to  be  sent  thither  in  that 
manner,  the  way  by  bills  of  exchange  not  being  yet  opened.  Our  trade  with  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  formerly  brought  us  great  returns  of  money,  was  now  stopped :  by  this 
means  there  grew  to  be  a  sensible  want  of  money  over  the  nation.  This  was  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  by  the  currency  of  exchequer  bills  and  bank  notes :  and  this  lay  so  obvious 
to  the  disaffected  party,  that  they  were  often  attempting  to  blast,  at  least  to  disparage,  this 
paper  credit ;  but  it  was  still  kept  up.  It  bred  a  just  indignation  in  all  who  had  a  true  love 
to  their  country,  to  see  some  using  sill  possible  methods  to  shake  the  administration,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad,  was  much  the  best  that  had  been  in 
the  memory  of  man :  and  was  certainly  not  only  easy  to  the  subjects  in  general,  but  gentle 
even  towards  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  undermine  it. 

The  lord  Somers  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords  to  correct  some  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  common  law  and  in  chancery,  that  were  both  dilatory  and  very  chargeable.  He 
began  the  motion  with  some  instances  that  were  more  conspicuous  and  gross;  and  he 
managed  the  matter  so,  that  both  the  lord  keeper  and  judges  concurred  with  him :  though 
it  passes  generally  for  a  maxim,  that  judges  ought  rather  to  enlarge  than  contract  their 
jurisdiction.  A  bill  passed  the  house  that  began  a  reformation  of  proceedings  at  law,  which, 
as  things  now  stand,  are  certainly  among  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  nation.  When  this 
went  through  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  visible  that  the  interest  of  under-officers,  clerks, 
and  attorneys,  whose  gains  were  to  be  lessened  by  this  bill,  was  more  considered  than  the 
interest  of  the  nation  itself.  Several  clauses,  how  beneficial  soever  to  the  subject,  which 
touched  on  their  profit,  were  left  out  by  the  commons.     But  what  fault  soever  the  lords 

*  Charleff,  Tkeooat  Towntend,  wu  in  tailj  life  a  tory,  became  Walpole  and  Townscnd,  than  things  vent  wrong, 

but  joined  the  whig  party  when  he  obtenred  that  it  was  and  a  separation  ensued.**     When  lord  Townsend  was 

the  Btaunchest  supporter  of  the  protestanc  interest.    Under  solicited  again  to  return   to   office,  he  at  once  replied, 

queen  Anne,  he  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  captain  **  No— for  I  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of 

of  her  yeoman  guard,  &c.      At  the  accession  of  George  my  temper,  and  by  personal  resentment,  to  adopt  a  line 

the  First,  be  was  made  principal  secretary  of  stale.     In  of  conduct,  which  in  my  cooler  moments  I  may  regret.** 

1717,  he  went  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Irelsnd,  and  three  He  retired  to  his  seat,  RainUam,  in  Noifolk,  and  died 

yeaia  after  became  president  of  the  council.     George  the  there  suddenly,  sgcd  sixty-four,  in  1738.     He  rang  the 

Second  continued  him  in  the  secretary's  place.     He  acted  bell,  and  upon  his  servant  obeying  the  summons,  his  lord- 

ior  many  years  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  ship  was  found  without  any  symptom  of  life.     Slow  in 

Walpole,  but  they  at  length  quarrelled,  and  Townsend  decision,  and  perplexed  in  uttering  his  opinion,  yet  his 

retired  fit>m  office.      Of  this  quarrel,  a  descendant  has  judgment  was  sound  and  his  foresight  sagacious.     In  pri. 

said,  **  It  is  difficult  to  traoe  the  causes  of  a  dispute  be-  vate  life,  no  one  was  more  amiable ;  and  let  it  be  remem* 

tween  statesmen,  but  I  wUl  give  you  the  history  of  this  oered,  to  his  credit,  that  he  opposed  the  impeachment  ot 

in  a  few  words.     At  long  as  the  firm  was  Townsend  and  his  political  rival,  the  earl  of  Oxford. — ^Noble's  Gontin. 

Walpole,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed ;  bat  it  no  sooner  Grsinger ;  Coxe*8  Life,  &c.  of  sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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might  Lave  found  with  these  alterationB,  yet,  to  avoid  all  disputes  with  the  commons,  thej 
agreed  to  their  amendments. 

There  was  another  general  complaint  made  of  the  private  acts  of  parliament,  that  passed 
through  both  houses  too  easily,  and  in  so  great  a  number,  that  it  took  up  a  great  part  of  the 
session  to  examine  them,  even  in  that  cursory  way,  that  was  subject  to  many  incouTeniences. 
The  fees  that  were  paid  for  these  to  the  speakers  and  clerks  of  both  houses  inclined  them  to 
favour  and  promote  them  :  so  the  lord  Somers  proposed  such  a  regulation  in  that  matter,  aa 
will  probably  have  a  good  e£fect  for  the  future.  The  present  lord  keeper  did  indeed  very 
generously  obstruct  those  private  bills  as  much  as  his  predecessor  had  promoted  them.  He 
did  another  thing  of  a  great  example  :  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  it  was  become  a  custom, 
for  all  those  who  practised  in  chancery,  to  o£fer  a  new-year's  gift  to  the  lord  who  had  the 
great  seal :  these  grew  to  be  so  considerable,  that  they  amounted  to  1500/.  a-year  :  on  this 
new-year's  day,  which  was  his  first,  he  signified  to  all  who,  according  to  custom,  were 
expected  to  come  with  their  presents,  that  he  would  receive  none,  but  would  break  that 
custom.  He  thought  it  looked  like  the  insinuating  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  court ; 
and  that  if  it  was  not  bribery,  yet  it  came  too  near  it,  and  looked  too  like  it.  This  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  raising  his  character.  He  managed  the  court  of  chancery  with 
impartial  justice  and  great  dispatch,  and  was  very  useful  to  the  house  of  lords  in  the  pro- 
moting of  business. 

When  the  session  was  near  an  end,  great  complaints  were  made  in  both  houses  of  the 
progress  of  popery  in  Lancashire,  and  of  many  insolences  committed  there,  both  by  the  laity 
and  priests  of  that  religion.  Upon  this,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  with 
clauses  that  would  have  rendered  the  bill  passed  against  papists,  in  the  end  of  the  last  reign, 
efiectual.  Thb  alarmed  all  of  that  reli^on ;  so  that  they  made  very  powerful  (or,  to  follow 
the  raillery  of  that  time,  very  weighty)  intercessions  with  the  considerable  men  of  that  house. 
The  court  looked  on  and  seemed  indifferent  in  the  matter,  yet  it  was  given  out  that  so 
severe  a  law  would  be  very  unreasonable,  when  we  were  in  alliance  with  so  many  princes  of 
that  religion,  and  that  it  must  lessen  the  force  of  the  queen  s  intercession  in  favour  of  the 
protestants  that  lived  in  the  dominions  of  those  princes.  The  proceeding  seemed  rigorous,  and 
not  suited  to  the  gentleness  that  the  Christian  religion  did  so  particidarly  recommend,  and 
was  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  toleration,  that  were  then  in  great 
vogue.  It  was  answered  that  the  dependence  of  those  of  that  religion  on  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, and  at  present  on  a  foreign  pretender  to  the  crown,  put  them  out  of  the.  case  of  other 
subjects  who  might  di£fer  from  the  established  religion ;  since  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason 
to  consider  the  papists  as  enemies,  rather  than  as  subjects.  But  the  application  was  made 
in  so  e£fectual  a  manner,  that  the  bill  was  let  fall.  And  though  the  lords  had  made  some 
steps  towards  such  a  bill,  yet,  since  they  saw  what  fate  it  was  likely  to  have  in  the  house 
of  commons,  instead  of  proceeding  farther  in  it,  they  dismissed  that  matter  with  an  address 
to  the  queen,  that  she  would  give  orders,  both  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  to  the 
clergy,  that  a  return  might  be  made  to  the  next  session  of  parliament  of  all  the  papists  in 
England. 

There  was  another  project  set  on  foot  at  this  time  by  the  lord  Halifax,  for  putting  the 
records  and  the  public  offices  of  the  kingdom  in  better  order.  He  had,  in  a  former  session, 
moved  the  lords  to  send  some  of  their  number  to  view  the  records  in  the  Tower,  which  were 
in  great  disorder,  and  in  a  visible  decay  for  want  of  some  more  officers,  and  by  the  neglect 
of  tliose  we  had.  These  lords,  in  their  report,  proposed  some  regulations  for  the  ^ture,  which 
have  been  since  followed  so  efiectually,  though  at  a  considerable  charge,  by  creating  several 
new  officers,  that  the  nation  will  reap  the  benefit  of  all  this  very  sensibly.  But  lord  Halifax 
carried  his  project  much  further.  The  famous  library,  collected  by  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
continued  down  in  his  family,  was  the  greatest  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
public,  that  perhaps  any  nation  in  Europe  could  show.  The  late  owner  of  it,  sir  John 
Cotton,  had,  by  his  will,  left  it  to  the  public,  but  in  such  words,  that  it  was  rather  diut  up, 
than  made  any  way  useful :  and  indeed  it  was  to  be  so  carefully  preserved,  that  none  coaM 
be  the  better  for  it :  so  that  lord  moved  the  house  to  entreat  the  queen  that  she  would  be 
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pleased  to  buy  Cotton-house,  which  stood  just  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  so 
that  some  part  of  that  ground  would  furnish  them  with  many  useful  rooms,  and  there  would 
be  enough  left  for  building  a  noble  structure  for  a  library.  To  which,  besides  the  Cotton 
library  and  the  queen'^s  library,  the  royal  society,  who  had  a  very  good  library  at  Gresham 
college,  would  remove  and  keep  their  assemblies  there,  as  soon  as  it  was  made  convenient  for 
them.  This  was  a  great  design,  which  the  lord  Halifax,  who  set  it  first  on  foot,  seemed 
resolved  to  carry  on  till  it  were  finished.  It  will  set  learning  again  on  foot  among  us,  and 
be  a  great  honour  to  the  queen  s  reign  *. 

Thus  this  session  of  parliament  came  to  a  very  happy  conclusion.  There  was  in  it  the 
best  harmony  within  both  housed  and  between  them,  as  well  as  with  the  crown,  and  it  was 
the  best  applauded  in  the  city  of  London,  over  the  whole  nation,  and  indeed  over  all  Europe, 
of  any  session  that  I  had  ever  seen.  And  when  it  was  considered  that  this  was  the  fiist  of 
the  three,  so  that  we  were  to  have  two  other  sessions  of  the  same  members,  it  gave  an  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  both  to  our  own  people  at  home  and  our  allies  abroad,  and  afforded  a 
prospect  of  a  happy  end,  that  should  be  put  to  this  devouring  war,  which  in  all  probability 
must  come  to  a  period,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present  parliament.  This  gave  an 
unspeakable  satisfaction  to  all  who  loved  their  country  and  their  religion,  who  now  hoped 
that  we  had  in  view  a  good  and  a  safe  peace. 

The  convocation  sat  at  the  same  time :  it  was  chosen  as  the  former  had  been,  and  the 
members  that  were  ill-affected  were  still  prevailed  on  to  come  up,  and  to  continue  in  an 
expensive  but  useless  attendance  in  town.  The  bishops  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  in 
which,  as  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  done,  they  expressed  a  just  indignation  at  the 
jealousies  that  had  been  spread  alK)ut  the  nation  of  the  danger  of  the  church.  When  this 
was  communicated  to  the  lower  house,  they  refused  to  join  in  it,  but  would  give  no  reason 
for  their  refusal :  they  drew  an  address  of  their  own,  in  which  no  notice  was  taken  of  these 
aspersions.  The  bishops,  according  to  ancient  precedents,  required  them  either  to  agree  to 
their  address,  or  to  offer  their  objections  against  it.  They  would  do  neither,  so  the  address 
was  let  fall ;  and  upon  that  a  stop  was  put  to  all  further  communication  between  the  two 
houses.  The  lower  house,  upon  this,  went  on  in  their  former  practice  of  intermediate 
sessions,  in  which  they  began  to  enter  upon  business,  to  approve  of  some  books,  and  to 
censure  others;  and  they  resolved  to  proceed  upon  the  same  grounds  that  factious  men 
among  them  had  before  set  up,  though  the  falsehood  of  their  pretensions  had  been  evidently 
made  to  appear.  The  archbishop  had  prorogued  them  to  the  first  of  March.  When  that 
day  came,  the  lower  house  was  surprised  with  a  protestation  that  was  brought  to  the  upper 
house  by  a  great  part  of  their  body,  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
majority,  and  having  long  struggled  against  them,  though  in  vain,  at  last  drew  up  a  protes- 
tation  against  them.  They  sent  it  up  and  down  through  the  whole  province,  that  they 
might  get  as  many  hands  to  it  as  they  could ;  but  the  matter  was  managed  with  such 
caution,  that  though  it  was  in  many  hands,  yet  it  was  not  known  to  the  other  side  till  they 
heard  it  was  presented  to  the  president  of  the  upper  house.  In  it,  all  the  irregular  motions 
of  the  lower  house  were  reckoned  up,  insisting  more  particularly  on  that  of  holding  interme- 
diate sessions,  against  all  which  they  protested,  and  prayed  that  their  protestation  might  be 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  upper  house,  that  so  they  might  not  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
the  rest.  This  was  signed  by  above  fifty,  and  the  whole  body  was  but  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  :  some  were  neutral ;  so  that  hereby  very  near  one  half  broke  off  from  the  rest  and  left 
them,  and  sat  no  more  with  them.  The  lower  house  was  deliberating  how  to  vent  their 
indignation  against  these,  when  a  more  sensible  mortification  followed.  The  archbishop 
sent  for  them,  and,  when  they  came  up,  he  read  a  letter  to  them,  that  was  written  to  him 
by  the  queen,  in  which  she  took  notioe  that  the  differences  between  the  two  houses  were 
still  kept  up ;  she  was  much  concerned  to  see  that  they  were  rather  increased  than  abated : 
she  was  the  more  surprised  at  this,  because  it  had  been  her  constant  care,  as  it  should  con- 
tinue always  to  be,  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  the  church  as  it  was  by  law  established, 
and  to  discountenance  all  divisions  and  innovations  whatsoever :  she  was  resolved  to  main- 

*  This  propotal  did  not  lucoeed.  The  Cotton  MSS.  &e.  are  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  libnry  of  the  Rojml 
Society,  At  Somerset  Uouee      The  librarjr  at  the  British  Museum  ^-as  opened  to  the  public  in  1759. 
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tain  her  supremacy,  and  the  dne  subordination  of  presbyters  to  bishops,  as  fundamental  parts 
of  it :  she  expected  that  the  archbishop  and  bishops  would  act  conformable  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  in  so  doing  they  should  be  sure  of  the  continuance  of  her  protection  and  favour, 
which  should  not  be  wanting  to  any  of  the  clergy,  as  long  as  they  were  true  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  dutiful  to  her  and  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  preserved  such  a  temper  as 
became  those  who  were  in  holy  orders.  The  archbishop,  as  he  was  requured  to  read  this  to 
them,  so  he  was  directed  to  prorogue  them  for  such  a  time  as  should  appear  convenient  to 
him.  They  were  struck  with  this,  for  it  had  been  carried  so  secretly  that  it  was  a  surprise 
to  them  all.  When  they  saw  they  were  to  be  prorogued,  they  ran  very  indecently  to  the 
door,  and  with  some  difficulty  were  kept  in  the  room  till  the  prorogation  was  intimated  to 
them.  They  went  next  to  their  own  house,  where,  though  prorogued,  they  sat  still  in 
form,  as  if  they  had  been  a  house,  but  they  did  not  venture  on  passing  any  vote.  So  factious 
were  they,  and  so  implicitly  led  by  those  who  had  got  an  ascendant  over  them,  that  though 
they  had  formerly  submitted  the  matters  in  debate  to  the  queen,  yet  now,  when  she  declared 
her  pleasure,  they  would  not  acquiesce  in  it. 

The  session  of  parliament  being  now  at  an  end,  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  were 
carried  on  with  all  possible  dispatch.  That  which  was  most  pressing  was  first  done.  Upon 
Stanhope's  first  coming  over,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  orders  were  immediately  issued 
out  for  sending  over  five  thousand  men,  with  all  necessary  stores,  to  Spain.  The  orders 
were  given  in  very  pressing  terms,  yet  so  many  offices  were  concerned  in  the  execution,  that 
many  delays  were  made ;  some  of  these  were  much  censured :  at  last  they  sailed  in  March. 
The  fleet  that  had  gone  into  the  Mediterranean  with  king  Charles,  and  was  to  return 
and  winter  at  Lisbon,  was  detained  by  westerly  winds  longer  in  those  seas  than  had  been 
expected. 

The  people  of  Valencia  seemed  to  hope  that  they  were  to  winter  in  those  seas,  and  by  this 
they  were  encouraged  to  declare  for  king  Charles :  but  they  were  much  exposed  to  those 
who  commanded  in  king  Philip's  name.     All  Catalonia  had  submitted  to  king  Charles 
except  Roses :  garrisons  were  put  in  Gironne,  Lerida,  and  Tortosa :  and  the  states  of  that 
principality  prepared  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  resolution  for  the  next  campaign,  which 
they  had  reason  to  expect  would  come  both  early  and  severely  upon  them.     There  was  a 
breach  between  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  the  prince  of  lichtenstein,  whom  he  chaiged 
very  heavily,  in  the  king's  own  presence,  with  corruption  and  injustice.     The  matter  went 
far,  and  the  king  blamed  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had  not  much  of  a  forbearing  or 
forgiving  temper  in  him.     There  was  no  method  of  communication  with  England  yet  settled. 
We  did  not  hear  from  them,  nor  they  from  us,  in  five  months ;  this  put  them  out  of  all 
hope.     Our  men  wanted  every  thing,  and  could  be  supplied  there  with  nothing.     The  revolt 
in  Valencia  made  it  necessary  to  send  such  a  supply  to  them  from  Barcelona  as  could  be 
spared  from  thence.     The  disgust  that  was  taken  made  it  advisable  to  send  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough thither,  and  he  willingly  undertook  the  service.     He  marched  towards  that  kingdom 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  ^glish  and  a  thousand  Spaniards :  they  were  all  ill  equipped 
and  ill  furmshed,  without  artillery,  and  with  very  little  ammunition :  but,  as  they  marched, 
all  the  country  either  came  in  to  them  or  fled  before  them.     He  got  to  Yalencia  without 
any  opposition,  and  was  received  there  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy.     This  gave 
a  great  disturbance  to  the  Spanish  councils  at  Madrid.     They  advised  the  king  to  begin 
with  the  reduction  of  Valencia:  it  lay  nearer,  and  was  easier  come  at :  and  by  this  the  dis- 
position to  revolt  would  be  checked,  which  might  otherwise  go  further.     But  this  was  over- 
ruled from  France,  where  little  regard  was  had  to  the  Spaniards.     They  resolved  to  begin 
with  Barcelona :  in  it  king  Charles  himself  lay ;  and,  on  taking  it,  they  reckoned  all  the 
rest  would  fall. 

The  French  resolved  to  send  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  siege  by  sea,  and  ibe 
count  of  Toulouse  was  ordered  to  lie  with  the  fleet  before  the  place,  whilst  it  was  besieged 
by  land.  It  was  concerted  to  begin  the  siege  in  March,  for  they  knew  that  if  they  began  it 
so  early  our  fleet  could  not  come  in  time  to  relieve  it.  But  two  great  storms,  that  came 
soon  one  after  another,  did  so  scatter  their  tartanes  and  disable  their  ships  of  war»  that  as 
dome  were  cast  away  and  others  were  much  shattered   so  they  all  lost  a  month's  time,  and 
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the  siege  could  not  bo  formed  before  the  beginning  of  April.  King  Charles  shut  himself  up 
in  Barcelona,  by  which  the  people  were  both  animated  and  kept  in  order.  This  gave  all 
the  allies  very  sad  apprehensions ;  they  feared  not  only  the  loss  of  the  place,  but  of  his 
person.  Leak  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  end  of  March.  He  missed  the  galleons  very 
narrowly,  but  he  could  not  pursue  them ;  for  he  was  to  lose  no  time,  but  haste  to  Barcelona. 
His  fleet  was  increased  to  thirty  ships  of  the  line  by  the  time  he  got  to  Gibraltar ;  but, 
though  twenty  more  were  following  him,  he  woidd  not  stay,  but  hastened  on  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  as  fast  as  the  wind  served. 

At  the  same  time  the  campaign  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Portugal.  The  earl  of  Galway 
had  full  powers,  and  a  brave  army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  weU  furnished  in  aU 
respects.  He  left  Badajos  behind  him,  and  marched  on  to  Alcantara.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
had  a  very  small  force  left  him  to  defend  that  frontier.  It  seems  the  French  tnisted  to  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  court  of  Portugal.  His  troops  were  so  bad,  that  he  saw  in  one  small 
action  that  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  He  put  a  good  garrison  in  Alcantara,  where 
their  best  magazine  was  laid  in.  But  when  the  earl  of  Galway  came  before  the  town, 
within  three  da3rs  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  delivered  up  the  place  and 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Portuguese  would  have  stopped  there,  and  thought 
they  had  made  a  good  campaign,  though  they  had  done  no  more ;  but  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Lisbon  went  to  the  lung  of  Portugal,  and  pressed  him  that  orders  might  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  earl  of  Galway  to  march  on  :  and  when  he  saw  a  great  coldness  in  some 
of  the  ministers,  he  threatened  a  present  rupture  if  it  was  not  done :  and  he  continued 
waiting  on  the  king  till  the  orders  were  signed  and  sent  away.  Upon  receipt  of  these,  the 
earl  of  Galway  advanced  towards  Placentia,  aU  the  country  declaring  for  him  as  soon  as  he 
appeared ;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  still  retiring  before  him,  not  being  able  to  give  the 
least  interruption  to  his  march. 

The  campaign  was  opened  in  Italy  with  great  advantage  to  the  French.  The  duke  of 
Yendome  marched  into  the  Brescian  to  attack  the  imperialists  before  prince  Eugene  could 
join  them,  who  was  now  come  very  near.  He  fell  on  a  body  of  about  twelve  thousand  of 
them,  being  double  their  number :  he  drove  them  from  their  posts  vrith  the  loss  of  about 
three  thousand  men  kUled  and  taken ;  but  it  was  believed  there  were  as  many  of  the  French 
killed  as  of  the  imperialists.  Prince  Eugene  came  up  within  two  days,  and  put  all  in  order 
again.  He  retired  to  a  surer  post,  waiting  till  the  troops  from  Germany  should  come  up. 
The  slowness  of  the  Gfermans  was  always  fatal  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  was  now  reduced  to  great  extremities.  He  saw  the  siege  of  Turin  was  designed : 
he  fortified  so  many  outposts,  and  put  so  good  a  garrison  in  it,  that  he  prepared  well  for  a 
long  siege  and  a  great  reostance.  He  wrote  to  the  queen  for  a  further  supply  of  50,000/., 
assuring  her,  that  by  that  means  the  place  should  be  put  in  so  good  a  state,  tiiat  he  would 
undertaJce  that  all  diould  be  done  which  could  be  expected  from  brave  and  resolute  men ; 
and  so  careful  was  the  lord  treasurer  to  encourage  him,  that  the  courier  was  sent  back  the 
next  day  after  he  came,  with  credit  for  the  money.  There  was  some  hopes  of  a  peace,  as 
there  was  an  actual  cessation  of  war  in  Hungary.  Tlie  malcontents  had  been  put  in  hopes 
of  a  great  diversion  of  the  emperor  s  forces  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  where  there  was  a  great 
insurrection,  provoked,  as  was  said,  by  the  oppression  of  the  imperial  officers,  who  were  so 
accustomed  to  be  heavy  in  their  quarters,  that  when  they  had  the  pretence  that  they  were 
among  enemies,  it  may  be  easily  believed  there  was  much  just  occasion  of  complaint,  and 
that  they  were  guilty  of  great  exactions  and  rapine.  This  looked  formidably  at  first,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  a  new  war  in  those  parts ;  but  all  was  soon  suppressed.  The  peasants 
had  no  officers  among  them,  no  discipline,  nor  magazines,  and  no  place  of  strength.  So  they 
were  quickly  dispersed,  and  stricter  orders  were  given  for  the  better  regulating  the  military 
men,  though  it  was  not  expected  that  these  would  be  long  observed. 

While  matters  were  in  ikaa  disposition  abroad,  the  treaty  for  the  unioi^  of  the  two  king- 
doms v^as  brought  on  and  managed  with  great  solemnity.  Commissions  were  given  out  for 
thirty-two  persons  of  each  kingdom,  to  meet  at  London  on  the  18th  of  April.  Somerset 
House  veas  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  treaty.  The  persons  who  were  named  to  treat  on 
the  EngUsb  side  were  well  chosen :  they  were  the  most  capable  of  managing  the  treaty,  and 
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the  best  disposed  to  it,  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  Those  who  came  from  Scotland  were  not 
looked  on  as  men  so  well  affected  to  the  design :  most  of  them  had  stood  out  in  a  long  and 
finn  opposition  to  the  revolution,  and  to  all  that  had  been  done  afterwards,  pursuant  to  it. 
The  nomination  of  these  was  fixed  on  by  the  dukes  of  Queensbury  and  Argyle.  It  was 
said  by  them,  that  though  these  objections  did  indeed  lie  against  them,  yet  they  had  sach  an 
interest  in  Scotland,  that  the  engaging  them  to  be  cordially  for  the  union,  would  be  a  great 
means  to  get  it  agreed  to  in  the  parliament  there.     The  Scotch  had  got  among  them  the  ! 

notion  of  a  federad  union,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  of  the  cantons  in  Switser-  ] 

land.     But  the  English  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  the  examining,  or  discussing,  of  that  j 

project,  for  this  reason,  besides  many  others,  that  as  long  as  the  two  nations  had  two  different 
parliaments,  they  could  break  that  union  whensoever  they  pleased,  for  each  nation  would 
follow  their  own  parliament.  The  design  was  now  to  settle  a  lasting  and  indissoluble  union 
between  the  kingdoms,  therefore  they  resolved  to  treat  only  about  an  incorporating  union, 
that  should  put  an  end  to  all  distinctions  and  unite  all  their  interests.  So  they  at  last 
entered  upon  the  scheme  of  an  entire  union*. 

But  now  to  look  again  into  our  afiairs  abroad.  The  French  seemed  to  have  laid  the  design 
of  their  campaign  so  well,  that  it  had  everywhere  a  formidable  appearance ;  and,  if  tibe 
execution  had  answered  their  scheme,  it  would  have  proved  as  glorious,  as  it  was  in  the 
conclusion  fatal,  to  them.  They  reckoned  the  taking  of  Barcelona  and  Turin  sure ;  and  by 
these  they  thought  the  war,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  would  be  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
They  knew  they  would  be  superior  to  any  force  that  the  prince  of  Baden  could  bring 
together  on  the  upper  Rhine  :  and  they  intended  to  have  a  great  army  in  Flanders,  where 
they  knew  our  chief  strength  would  be,  to  act  as  occasion  or  their  other  affairs  should  require. 
But  how  well  soever  this  design  might  seem  to  be  laid,  it  appeared  Providence  had  another, 
which  was  brought  to  bear  every  where  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  and  in  reverse  to  all 
their  views.  The  steps  of  this  I  intend  to  set  out  rather  as  a  meditation  on  the  providence  of 
God,  than  as  a  particular  history  of  this  signal  year,  for  which  I  am  no  way  furnished ; 
besides  that,  if  I  were,  it  does  not  answer  my  principal  design  in  writing. 

The  French  lay  thirty-seven  days  before  Barcelona  :  of  that  time,  twenty-two  were  spent 
in  taking  Mountjoy.  They  seemed  to  think  there  was  no  danger  of  raising  the  siege,  and 
that  therefore  they  might  proceed  as  slowly  as  they  pleased.  The  town  was  under  such  a 
consternation,  that  nothing  but  the  king'^s  presence  could  have  kept  them  frt)m  capitulating 
the  first  week  of  the  siege.  There  were  some  mutinies  raised,  and  some  of  the  magistrates 
were  killed  in  them.  But  the  king  came  among  them  on  all  occasions,  and  both  quieted 
and  animated  them.  Stanhope  wrote,  after  the  siege  was  over  (whether  as  a  courtier  or  not, 
I  cannot  tell,  for  he  had  now  on  liim  the  character  of  the  queen  s  envoy  to  king  Charles),  that 
the  king  went  into  all  places  of  danger,  and  made  all  about  him  examples  to  the  rest,  to  be 
hard  at  work  and  constant  upon  duty.  After  Mountjoy  was  taken,  the  tovm  was  more 
pressed.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  came  from  Valencia,  and  was  upon  the  hills,  but  could 
not  give  them  any  great  assistance.     Some  few  from  Gironne  and  other  places  got  into  the 

*  The  commissionera,   according  to  other  authorities,  Smollett ;     George  Lockhart.   of  Carnwath  ;    William 

met  at  the  Cockpit,  for  the  first  time,   ou  the  16th  of  Seton,  ofPitmedden;  John  Clark;  Paniel  Stewart;  and 

April.     On  the  part  of  England  were  ^e  lord  chancellor  Daniel  CampbclL 

Cowper ;  lord  high  treasurer  Godolphin ;  the  lord  presi-        The  lord  chancellor  of  England  described  the  feelings 

dent ;  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  lord  privy  seal ;  duke  of  that  evidently  actuated  all  the  commissioners,  when  be 

Somerset ;  duke  of  Bolton ;  earl  of  Sunderland ;  earl  of  said,  they  met,  having  **  the  general  and  joint  good  <rf 

Kingston ;  earl  of  Orford ;  viscount  Townsend ;  lord  Whar-  both  kingdoms  solely  in  view ;  '*  and  the  lord  chanoellor 

too  ;  lord  Grey ;  lord  Powlet;  lord  Somers ;  marquis  of  of  Scotland  as  succinctly  described  the  probable  results  of 

Hartington  ;  sir  Charles  Hedges  and  Mr.  Harley,  secre-  the  proposed  union,  by  observing,  "we  are  convinced  that 

taries  of  state ;  Mr.  Boyle ;  lord  chief  justices  Holt  and  an  union  wUl  be  of  great  advantage  to  both ;   the  protes- 

Trevor ;  Mr.  Northey,  attorney-general ;  Mr.  Simon  Har-  taut  religion  will  be  thereby  the  more  firmly  secured, 

court,  solicitor-general ;  sir  John  Cook,  and  Dr.  Waller,  the  designs  of  our  enemies  effectually  disappointed,  and 

On  the  part  of  Scotland  were  the  earl  of  Seafield,  lord-  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  whole  island  advanced/*     The 

diancellor ;  dnke  of  Queensbury ;  earl  of  Mar ;  earl  of  queen  came  twice  to  their  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of 

£«oudon ;  ef  jl  of  Sutherland ;  earl  of  Wemyss ;  earl  of  encourt^ng  and  promoting  the  speedy  progress  of  this 

Leven ;  earl  of  Stair ;  earl  of  Rosebury ;  lord  Archibald  great  national  bond  of  strength,  which  was  finally  effected 

Campbell;  viscount  Duplin  ;  lord  Ross,  lord  president  of  on  the  23rd  of  July.    This  will  be  further  noticed  in  s 

session ;  lord  Justice  Clerk ;  Mr.  Francis  Montgomery ;  future  page._Chandler*s  Debates,  H.  of  Commons,  iii 

sir  Alexander  Ogilvie ;  sir  Patrick  Johnston  ;  sir  James  474  ;  Dcfoe*s  Hist,  of  the  Union. 
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town.  The  French  engineers  performed  their  part  with  little  skill  and  sncoess ;  those  thej 
relied  most  on  happened  to  be  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  The  Levant  wind  was 
all  this  while  so  strong,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Leak  to  come  up  so  soon  as  was  desired 
to  their  relief. 

Bat  when  their  strength,  as  well  as  their  patience,  was  almost  exhausted  the  wind 
turned,  and  Leak  with  all  haste  sailed  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  count  of  Toulouse  had 
intelligence  that  he  was  near  him,  he  sailed  back  to  Toulon.  Tesse,  with  king  Philip  (who 
was  in  the  camp,  but  was  not  once  named  in  any  action),  continued  three  days  before  Barce- 
lona after  their  fleet  sailed  away :  they  could  then  have  no  hopes  of  carrying  it,  unless  a 
storm  at  sea  had  kept  our  fleet  at  a  distance.  At  last,  on  the  1st  of  May,  O.  S.,  the  siege 
was  raised,  with  great  precipitation  and  in  much  disorder :  their  camp  was  left  well  furnished, 
and  the  sick  and  wounded  could  not  be  carried  off. 

On  the  day  of  the  raising  the  siege,  as  the  French  army  was  marching  off,  the  sun  was 
eclipsed,  and  it  was  total  in  those  parts.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  weight  to  be  laid  on 
such  things ;  yet  the  vulgar  being  apt  to  look  on  them  as  ominous,  it  was  censured  as  a 
great  error  in  Tesse  not  to  have  raised  the  siege  a  day  sooner ;  and  that  the  rather  because 
the  king  of  France  had  made  the  sun,  with  a  motto  of  Nee  .pluribw  Impar^  his  device. 
King  Philip  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Perpignan,  but  his  army  was  almost  ruined 
before  he  got  thither.  There  was  no  manner  of  communication  over  land  between  Barcelona 
and  Portugal ;  so  the  Portuguese,  doubting  the  issue  of  that  siege,  had  no  mind  to  engage 
further  till  they  saw  how  it  ended ;  therefore  they  ordered  their  army  to  march  aside  to 
Ciudad  Roderigo,  on  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  their  frontier  by  taking  that 
place  :  it  was  taken  after  a  very  short  siege,  and  with  small  resistance.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  Salamanca.  But  upon  the  news  of  raising  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  they  went 
on  towards  Madrid ;  the  duke  of  Berwick  only  observing  their  motions  and  still  retiring 
before  them.  King  Philip  went,  with  great  expedition  and  a  very  small  train,  from  Per- 
pignan to  Navarre,  from  thence  he  came  post  to  Madrid ;  but  finding  he  had  no  army  that 
he  could  trust  to,  the  grandees  being  now  retired  and  looking  as  so  many  dead  men,  and  he 
seeing  that  the  Portuguese  were  still  advancing,  sent  his  queen  to  Burgos,  and  followed  her 
in  a  few  days,  carrying  with  him  that  which  was  valuable  in  the  palace.  And  it  seems  he 
despaired  ever  to  return  thither  again,  since  he  destroyed  all  that  could  not  be  carried  away ; 
in  which  he  acted  a  very  extraordinary  part,  for  he  did  some  of  this  with  his  own  hand  :  as 
the  gentleman,  whom  the  earl  of  Galway  sent  over,  told  me  was  universally  believed  in 
Madrid. 

The  capital  city  being  thus  forsaken,  the  earl  of  Galway  came  to  it  by  the  end  of  June :  he 
met  with  no  resistance  indeed,  but  with  as  little  welcome.  An  army  of  Portuguese,  with 
a  heretic  at  their  head,  were  certainly  very  strange  sights  to  the  Castilians,  who  retained  all 
the  pride,  without  any  of  the  courage,  of  their  ancestors.  They  thought  it  below  them  to 
make  their  submissions  to  any  but  to  the  king  himself ;  and  if  king  Charles  had  come  thither 
immediately,  it  was  believed  that  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain  would  have  been  soon 
brought  about.  It  is  not  yet  certain  what  made  him  stay  so  long  as  he  did  at  Barcelona, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  near  the  end  of  July.  Those  about  him  pretended  it 
was  not  fit  to  go  to  Maidrid,  till  he  was  well  furnished  with  money,  to  make  a  decent  entry. 
Stanhope  offered  to  furnish  him  with  what  was  necessary  for  the  journey,  but  could  not 
afford  a  magnificent  equipage  for  a  solemn  entry.  King  Charles  wrote  a  very  pressing 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  setting  forth  his  necessities,  and  desiring  greater  supplies. 
I  saw  this  letter,  for  the  duke  sent  it  over  to  the  lord  treasurer.  But  little  regard  was  had 
to  it,  because  it  was  suggested  from  many  different  hands  that  the  prince  of  lichtenstein  was 
enriching  himself,  and  keeping  his  king  poor.  Others  pretended  the  true  cause  of  the  delay 
was  a  secret  amour  of  that  king's,  at  Barcelona.  Whatsoever  the  cause  of  it  might  be,  the 
effects  have  hitherto  proved  fatal.  It  was  first  proposed  that  king  Charles  should  march 
through  Valencia,  as  the  nearest  and  much  the  safest  way,  and  he  came  on  that  design  as  far 
as  Tarragona.  But  advice  being  brought  him  there  that  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  in  a  good 
disposition  to  declare  for  him,  he  was  diverted  from  his  first  intentions,  and  prevailed  on  to 
go  to  Saragossa,  where  he  was  acknowledged  by  that  kmgdom.     But  he  lost  much  time. 
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and  more  in  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  by  delaying  so  long  to  move  towards  Madrid.  So 
king  Philip  took  heart,  and  came  back  from  Burgos  to  Madrid.  The  earl  of  Galway  was 
very  uneasy  at  this  slow  motion  which  king  Charles  made.  King  Philip  had  some  more 
troops  sent  him  from  France,  and  the  broken  bodies  of  his  army  being  now  brought  together, 
he  had  an  army  equal  in  numbers  to  the  earl  of  Galway,  and  so  he  marched  up  to  him ;  but 
since  so  much  depended  on  the  issue  of  an  action,  the  earl  of  Ghklway  avoided  it,  because  he 
expected  every  day  reinforcements  to  be  brought  up  to  him,  both  by  king  Charles  and  by 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  from  Yalenda;  therefore,  to  facilitate  this  conjunction,  he  mdved 
towards  Arragon  ;  so  that  Madrid  was  again  left  to  be  possessed  by  king  Philip.  At  last, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  king  Charles  came  up,  but  with  a  very  inconsiderable  force.  A 
few  days  after,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  came^also  with  an  escort  rather  than  any  strength, 
for  he  had  not  with  him  above  five  hundred  dragoons.  He  was  now  uneasy  because  he 
could  not  have  the  supreme  command ;  both  the  earl  of  Gbdway  and  count  Noyelles  being 
much  more  ancient  officers  than  he  was.  But,  to  deliver  him  from  the  uneasiness  of  being 
commanded  by  them,  the  queen  had  sent  him  the  powers  of  an  ambassador  extraordinary  ; 
and  he  took  that  character  on  him  for  a  few  days.  His  complaining  so  much  as  he  did  of 
the  prince  of  lichtenstein  and  the  Grermans,  who  were  still  possessed  of  king  Charleses  con- 
fidence, made  him  very  unacceptable  to  that  king.  So  he,  waiting  for  orders  from  the  queen, 
withdrew  from  the  camp,  and  sailed  away  in  one  of  the  queen  s  ships  to  Genoa.  Our  fleet 
lay  all  the  summer  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  obliged  the  French  to  keep  theirs  within 
Toulon.  Carthagena  declared  for  king  Charles,  and  was  secured  by  some  of  our  ships :  the 
fleet  came  before  Alicant ;  the  seamen  landed  and  stormed  the  town ;  the  castle  held  out 
some  weeks,  but  then  it  capitulated,  and  the  soldiers  by  articles  were  obliged  to  march  to 
Cadiz.  Soon  after  that  our  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  straits :  one  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  another  was  to  lie  at  Lisbon,  and  the  rest  were  ordered  home.  After  king 
Charles  had  joined  lord  Galway,  king  Philip's  army  and  his  looked  on  one  another  for  some 
time,  but  without  venturing  on  any  action.  They  were  near  an  equality,  and  both  sides 
expected  to  be  reinforced;  so,  in  that  uncertainty,  neither  side  would  put  anything  to 
hazard. 

But  now  I  turn  to  another  and  a  greater  scene.  The  king  of  France  was  assured  that  the 
king  of  Denmark  would  stand  upon  some  high  demands  he  made  to  the  allies,  so  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  have  the  Danes,  who  were  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  to 
join  him  for  some  time ;  and  that  the  Prussians,  almost  as  many  as  the  Danes,  could  not 
come  up  to  the  confederate  army  for  some  weeks ;  so  he  ordered  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
Yilleroy  to  march  up  to  them,  and  to  venture  on  a  battle,  since,  without  the  Danes,  they 
would  have  been  much  superior  in  number.  The  States  yielded  to  all  Denmark's  demands ; 
and  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  commanded  their  troops,  being  very  well  afiected, 
reckoned  that  all  being  granted  he  needed  not  stay  till  he  sent  to  Denmark,  nor  wait  for  their 
express  orders,  but  marched  and  joined  the  army  the  day  before  the  engagement.  Some 
thought  that  the  king  of  France,  upon  the  news  of  the  disgrace  before  Barcelona,  that  he 
might  cover  that,  resolved  to  put  all  to  venture,  hoping  that  a  victory  would  have  set  all  to 
rights :  this  passed  generally  in  the  world.  But  the  duke  of  Marlborough  told  me  that 
there  being  only  twelve  days  between  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Barcelona  and  this  battle, 
the  one  being  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  twelfth,  eight  of  which  must  be 
allowed  for  the  courier  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Brabant,  it  seemed  not  possible  to  put 
things  in  the  order  in  which  he  saw  them  in  so  short  a  time.  The  French  left  their  baggage 
and  heavy  cannon  at  Judoign,  and  marched  up  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was 
marehing  towards  them  on  the  same  design ;  for,  if  they  had  not  ofiered  him  battle  on  the 
twelfth,  he  was  resolved  to  have  attacked  them  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  They  met  near 
a  village  called  Bamillies  (not  £Eur  from  the  Mehaigne)  from  whence  the  battle  takes  its 
name. 

The  engagement  was  an  entire  one,  and  the  action  was  hot  for  two  houra :  both  the  French 
monsquetaires  and  the  cuirassiers  were  there.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  said  it  was  the  best 
army  he  ever  beheld.  But,  after  two  hours,  the  French  gave  way  every  where ;  so  it  ended 
in  an  entire  defeat.    They  lost  both  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery,  as  well  as  all  that 
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ihey  had  left  in  Judoign,  and  in  all  poteible  oonfnsion  they  passed  the  Dyle,  onr  men  pur- 
suing till  it  was  dark.  The  duke  of  Marlborongh  said  to  me,  the  French  army  looked  the 
best  of  any  he  had  ever  seen ;  but  that  their  officers  did  not  do  iheir  part,  nor  show  the 
courage  tiiat  had  appeared  among  them  on  other  occasions.  And  when  I  asked  him  the 
difference  between  the  actions  at  Hockstedt  and  at  RamiUies;  he  said,  the  first  battle 
lasted  between  seven  and  eight  hours,  and  we  lost  above  twelve  thousand  men  in  it ;  whereas 
the  second  lasted  not  above  two  hours,  and  we  lost  not  above  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Orders  were  presently  sent  to  the  great  cities,  to  draw  the  garrisons  out  of  them,  that 
80  the  French  might  have  again  the  fiice  of  an  army  ;  for  their  killed,  their  deserters,  and 
their  prisoners,  on  this  great  day,  were  above  twenty  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough lost  no  time,  but  followed  them  close :  Louvain,  Mechlin,  and  Brussels  submitted, 
besides  many  lesser  places :  Antwerp  made  a  show  of  standing  out,  bnt  soon  followed  the 
example  of  the  rest :  Ghent  and  Bruges  did  the  same :  in  ail  these  king  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed. Upon  this  unexpected  rapiddty  of  success,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  went  to  the 
Hague,  to  concert  measures  with  the  States,  where  he  stayed  but  a  few  days ;  for  they 
agreed  to  every  thing  he  proposed,  and  sent  him  back  with  full  powers.  The  first  thing  he 
undertook  was  the  siege  of  Ostend,  a  place  famous  for  its  long  siege  in  the  last  age.  The 
natives  of  the  place  were  disposed  to  return  to  the  Austrian  family,  and  the  French  that 
were  in  it  had  so  lost  all  heart  and  spirit,  that  they  made  not  the  resistance  that  was  looked 
for.  In  ten  dxys  after  they  sat  down  before  it,  and  within  four  days  after  the  batteries 
were  finished,  they  capitulated.  From  thence  the  confederates  went  to  Menin,  which  was 
esteemed  the  best  finished  fortification  in  all  those  parts :  it  was  built  after  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen ;  nothing  that  art  could  contrive  was  wanting  to  render  it  impregnable ;  and  it 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  so  that  many  thought  it  was  too  bold  an 
undertaking  to  sit  down  before  it.  The  French  army  was  become  considerable  by  great 
detachments  brought  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  mareschal  YiUars  was  so  far  superior 
to  the  Germans,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  revulsion  of  his  forces,  the  circles  of  Suabia 
and  Franoonia  would  have  been  much  exposed  to  pillage  and  contribution. 

The  duke  of  Yendome's  conduct  iu  Italy  had  so  raised  his  character,  that  he  was  thought 
the  only  man  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders ;  so  he  was  sent  for,  and  had 
that  command  given  him,  with  a  very  high  compliment,  which  was  very  injurious  to  the 
other  officers,  since  he  was  declared  to  be  the  single  man  on  whom  France  could  depend,  and 
by  whom  it  could  be  protected,  in  that  extremity.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  com- 
mand in  Italy,  and  mareschal  Marsin  was  sent  with  him  to  assist,  or  rather  in  reality  to 
govern  him.  And  so  obstinately  was  the  king  of  France  set  on  pursuing  his  first  designs, 
that  notwithstanding  his  disgraces  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands,  yet  (since  he  had 
ordered  all  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Turin)  he  would  not  desist  frt)m  that  attempt, 
but  ordered  it  to  be  pursued  with  all  possible  vigour.  The  siege  of  Menin  was  in  the  mean- 
while carried  on  so  successfully,  that  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  the 
batteries  were  finished  on  the  2^ ;  and  they  pressed  the  place  so  wamdy,  that  they  capitu- 
lated on  the  11th  of  August,  and  marched  out  on  the  14th,  being  St.  Lewis's  day :  four 
thousand  men  marched  out  of  the  place. 

It  seemed  strange  that  a  garrison,  which  was  still  so  numerous,  should  give  up,  in  so 
short  a  time,  a  place  that  was  both  so  strong  and  so  well  furnished.  But  as  the  French  were 
much  sunk,  so  the  allies  were  now  become  very  expert  at  carrying  on  of  neges,  and  spared 
no  cost  that  was  necessary  for  dispatch.  Dendermonde  had  been  for  some  weeks  under  a 
blockade :  this,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ordered  to  be  turned  into  a  formal  siege.  The 
place  was  so  surrounded  with  water,  that  the  king  of  Fiance,  having  once  begun  a  siege 
thero,  was  forced  to  raise  it ;  yet  it  was  now  so  pressed,  that  the  garrison  ofiered  to  capitu- 
latct,  but  the  duke  of  Marlborough  would  give  them  no  other  terms  but  those  of  being 
prisoners  of  war,  to  which  they  wero  forced  to  submit.  Ath  was  next  invested ;  it  lay  so 
inconveniently  between  Flanders  and  Brabant,  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  that  communi- 
cation, and  to  deliver  Brussels  from  the  danger  of  that  neighbomhood.  In  a  fortnight's 
time,  it  was  also  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

During  those  sieges,  the  duke  of  Vendome,  having  fixed  himself  in  a  camp  that  could  not 
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be  forced,  did  not  think  fit  to  give  the  duke  of  Marlborough  any  distorbance,  while  he  la  j* 
with  his  army  covering  the  sieges.  The  French  were  jealous  of  the  eledior  of  Bavaiia's 
heaty  and  though  he  desired  to  command  an  army  apart,  yet  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  divide 
the  forces,  though  now  grown  to  be  very  numerous.  Deserters  said  the  panic  was  still  so 
great  in  the  army,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  yenturing  on  any  action.  Paria 
itself  was  under  a  high  consternation,  and  though  the  king  carried  his  misfortunes  with  an 
appearance  of  calmness  and  composure,  yet  he  was  often  let  blood,  which  was  thought  an 
indication  of  a  great  commotion  within,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the  greater,  because  it  was 
so  much  disguised.  No  news  was  talked  of  at  that  court,  all  was  silent  and  solemn ;  so  that 
even  the  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans  knew  not  the  true  state  of  their  a£fair8>  which  made 
her  write  to  her  aunt,  the  electress  of  Hanover,  to  learn  news  of  her. 

There  was  another  alarm  given  them,  which  heightened  the  disorder  they  were  in.  The 
queen  and  the  States  formed  a  design  of  a  descent  in  France,  with  an  army  of  about  ten 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  horse.  The  earl  of  Rivers  commanded  the 
land  army,  as  Shovel  did  a  royal  fleet  that  was  to  convoy  them,  and  to  secure  thdr  landing : 
it  was  to  be  near  Bordeaux ;  but  the  secret  was  then  so  well  kept,  that  the  French  coidd 
not  penetrate  into  it :  so  the  alarm  was  general.  It  put  all  the  maritime  counties  of  France 
to  a  vast  charge,  and  under  dismal  apprehensions.  Officers  were  sent  from  the  court  to 
exercise  them ;  but  they  saw  what  their  militia  was,  and  that  was  all  their  defence.  I  have 
one  of  the  manifestos  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  ordered  to  publish  upon  his  landing :  he 
declared  by  it,  that  he  was  come  neither  to  pillage  the  country,  nor  to  conquer  any  part  of 
it ;  he  came  only  to  restore  the  people  to  their  liberties,  and  to  have  assemblies  of  the  states, 
as  they  had  anciently,  and  to  restore  the  edicts  to  the  protestants ;  he  promised  protection 
to  all  that  should  come  in  to  him.  The  troops  were  all  put  aboard  at  Portsmouth,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  but  they  were  kept  in  our  ports  by  contrary  winds,  till  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  design  on  France  was  then  laid  aside ;  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for  the 
fleet  to  sail  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  to  lie  there  for  any  considerable  time  in  that  season. 
The  reduction  of  Spain  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us ;  so  new  orders  were  sent  them 
to  sail  first  to  Lisbon,  and  there  to  take  such  measures,  as  the  state  of  the  afiairs  of  Spain 
should  require. 

The  siege  of  Turin  was  begun  in  May,  and  was  continued  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
There  was  a  strong  garrison  within  it,  and  it  was  well  fumished  both  with  provisions  and 
ammunition.  The  duke  of  Savoy  put  all  to  the  hazard :  he  sent  his  duchess  with  his  chil- 
dren to  Genoa,  and  himself,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse,  was  moving  abotit  Turin, 
from  valley  to  valley,  till  that  body  was  much  diminished ;  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  by  the  duke  of  Feuillade,  who  commanded  in  the  siege,  and  drove  the 
duke  of  Savoy  before  him ;  so  that  all  hope  of  relief  lay  in  prince  Eugene.  The  garrison 
made  a  noble  resistance,  and  maintained  their  outworks  long :  they  blew  up  many  mines, 
and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  great  resolution :  they  lost  about  six  thousand  men, 
who  were  either  killed  or  had  deserted  during  the  siege ;  and  their  powder  was  at  last  so 
spent,  that  they  must  have  capitulated  within  a  day  or  two,  if  they  had  not  been  relieved. 
The  siege  cost  the  French  very  dear :  they  were  often  forced  to  change  their  attacks,  and 
lost  about  fourteen  thousand  men  before  the  place ;  for  they  were  frequently  beHt  from  the 
posts  that  they  had  gained. 

Prince  Eugene  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  their  relief.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  not 
given  due  orders,  as  they  had  undertaken,  for  the  provision  of  the  troops  that  were  to  march 
through  their  country  to  join  him.  This  occasioned  many  complaints  and  some  delay.  The 
truth  was,  that  court  was  so  much  set  on  the  reduction  of  Hungary,  that  all  other  things 
were  much  neglected,  while  that  alone  seemed  to  possess  them.  A  treaty  was  set  on  foot 
with  the  malcontents  there,  by  the  mediation  of  England  and  of  the  States ;  a  cessation  of 
arms  was  agreed  to  for  two  months ;  all  that  belonged  to  that  court  were  very  uneasy  while 
that  continued ;  they  had  shared  among  them  the  confiscations  of  all  the  great  estates  in 
Himgary,  and  they  saw  that,  if  a  peace  was  made,  all  these  would  be  vacated,  and  the 
estates  would  be  restored  to  their  former  owners ;  so  they  took  all  possible  means  to  traverse 
the  negotiation,  and  to  enflame  tlie  emperor.     There  seemed  to  be  some  probability  of 
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bringing  things  to  a  settlement,  but  that  could  not  be  brought  to  any  conclusion  during  the 
term  of  the  cessation ;  when  that  was  lapsed,  the  emperor  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  renew 
It :  he  recalled  his  troops  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  though  that  was  contrary  to  all  his  agree- 
ments with  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  all  this  ill  management  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
prince  Eugene  got  together  the  greatest  part  of  those  troops  that  he  expected  in  the  Veronese 
before  the  end  of  June :  they  were  not  yet  all  come  up,  but  he,  believing  himself  strong 
enough,  resolved  to  advance ;  and  he  left  the  prince  of  Hesse  with  a  body  to  receive  the 
rest,  and  by  them  to  force  a  diversion,  while  he  should  be  going  on.  The  duke  of  Vendome 
had  taken  care  of  all  the  fords  of  the  Adige,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Oglio,  and  had  cast  up 
such  lines  and  entrenchments  every  where,  that  he  had  assured  the  court  of  France  it  was 
not  possible  for  prince  Eugene  to  break  through  all  that  opposition,  at  least  to  do  it  in  any 
time  to  relieve  Turin.  By  this  time  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  come  to  take  the  army  out  of 
Vendome's  hands ;  but  before  that  duke  had  left  it,  they  saw  that  he  had  reckoned  wrong 
in  all  those  hopes  he  had  given  the  court  of  France,  of  stopping  prince  Eugene's  march.  For, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  he  sent  a  few  battalions  over  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Adige,  where 
the  French  were  well  posted,  and  double  their  number ;  yet  they  ran  away  with  such  preci- 
pitation, that  they  left  every  thing  behind  them.  Upon  that,  prince  Eugene  passed  the 
Adige  with  his  whole  army,  and  the  French,  in  a  consternation,  retired  behind  the  Mincio. 
After  this,  prince  Eugene  surprised  the  French  with  a  motion  that  they  had  not  looked  for, 
nor  prepared  against,  for  he  passed  the  Po :  the  duke  of  Orleans  followed  him,  but  declined 
an  engagement ;  whereupon  prince  Eugene  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  felt 
the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  even  in  Italy,  the  French  seeming  to  be  every  where 
dispirited  with  their  misfortunes.  Prince  Eugene,  marching  nearer  ^e  Apennines,  had 
gained  some  days'  march  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  upon  which,  that  duke  repassed  the  Po, 
and  advanced  with  sudi  haste  towards  Turin,  that  he  took  no  care  of  the  pass  at  Stradella, 
which  might  have  been  kept  and  disputed  for  some  days.  Prince  Eugene  found  no  opposi- 
tion there ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  other  difficulty,  but  from  the  length  of  the  march  and 
the  heat  of  the  season,  for  he  was  in  motion  all  the  months  of  July  and  August 

In  the  beginning  of  September  the  duke  of  Savoy  joined  him  ynih.  the  small  remnants  of 
his  army,  and  they  hasted  on  to  Turin.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  got  thither  before  them, 
and  the  place  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  with  most  of 
the  chief  officers,  were  for  marching  out  of  the  trenches ;  Marun  was  of  another  mind,  and 
when  he  found  it  hard  to  maintain  his  opinion,  he  produced  positive  orders  for  it,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  debate.  The  duke  of  Savoy  saw  the  necessity  of  attacking  them  in  their 
trenches :  his  army  consisted  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  but  they  were  good  troops ; 
the  French  were  above  forty  thousand,  and  in  a  well  fortified  camp :  yet  after  two  hours' 
resistance,  the  duke  of  Savoy  broke  through,  and  then  there  was  a  great  destruction,  the 
French  flying  in  much  disorder,  and  leaving  a  vast  treasure  in  their  camp,  besides  great 
stores  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery.  It  was  so  entire  a  defeat,  that  not  above 
one  thousand  six  hundred  men  of  that  great  army  got  off  in  a  body,  and  they  made  all  the 
haste  they  could  into  Dauphiny.  The  duke  of  Savoy  went  into  Turin,  where  it  may  be 
easily  ima^ned  he  was  received  with  much  joy  :  the  garrison,  for  want  of  powder,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  make  a  sally  on  the  French,  while  he  attacked  them ;  the  French  were 
pursued  as  far  as  men  wearied  with  such  an  action  could  follow  them,  and  many  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  though  he  lost  the  day,  yet  gave  great  demonstrations 
of  courage,  and  received  several  wounds.  Mareschal  Marsin  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but 
died  of  his  wounds  in  a  few  hours ;  and  upon  him  all  the  errors  of  this  dismal  day  were  cast, 
though  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  fell  on  Chamillard,  who  was  then  in  the  supreme  degree 
of  &vour  at  court,  and  was  entirely  possessed  of  madam  Maintenon'^s  oonfidence.  Feuillade 
had  married  his  daughter,  and,  in  order  to  the  advancing  him,  he  had  the  command  of  this 
siege  given  him,  which  was  thus  obstinately  pursued  till  it  ended  in  this  fatal  manner.  The 
obstinacy  continued,  for  the  king  sent  orders,  for  a  month  together,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
to  march  back  into  Piedmont,  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible ;  yet  repeated  orders  were 
sent,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  understood  afterwards.  Madam  Maintenon  (it  seems)  took 
that  care  of  the  king's  health  and  humour,  that  she  did  not  suffer  the  ill  state  of  his  affiiirs  to 
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be  fully  told  him  :  he  all  that  while  mm  nude  betieve,  that  the  siege  was  only  laised  upon 
the  adrance  of  prince  Eugene's  anny,  and  knew  not  that  his  own  was  defeated  and  mined. 
T  am  not  enon^  vened  in  military  affiuis  to  offer  any  judgment  npon  that  point,  whether 
they  did  well,  or  iU,  not  to  go  oat  of  their  camp  to  fight ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  fight  was  more 
disorderiy^  and  the  loss  was  mnch  greater,  by  reason  of  their  lying  within  their  lines  *  in  this 
I  haye  known  men  of  the  trade  of  different  opinions. 

While  this  was  done  at  Tnrin,  the  prince  of  Hesse  adyanoed  to  the  Mincio,  which  the 
French  abandoned ;  but  as  he  went  to  take  Oastiglione,  Medavi,  the  French  general,  sur- 
prised him,  and  cut  off  about  two  thousand  of  his  men,  npon  which  he  was  forced  to  letiie 
to  the  Adige.  The  French  magnified  this  ezcessiyely,  hoping,  with  the  noise  th^  made 
about  it,  to  balance  their  real  loss  at  Turin.  The  prince  of  Yandemont,  npon  the  news  from 
Turin,  left  the  city  of  Milan,  and  retired  with  the  small  force  he  had  to  Cremona.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene  marched  with  all  haste  into  the  Milanese.  The  city  of  Milan 
was  opCTed  to  them ;  bnt  the  citadel  and  some  strong  places  that  had  gamsoos  in  them  stood 
out  some  time;  yet  place  after  place  capitulated,  so  that  it  was  visible  all  wonld  quickly 
fall  into  their  hands. 

Such  a  sncoession  of  eminent  misfortnnes  in  one  campaign,  and  in  so  many  difierent 
places,  was  without  example.  It  made  all  people  conclude  that  the  time  was  come,  in 
which  the  perfidy,  the  tyranny,  and  the  cruelty,  of  that  king^s  long  and  bloody  reign,  was 
now  to  be  repaid  him  with  the  same  severe  measure  with  which  he  had  formerly  treated 
others.  But  the  secrets  of  Chd  are  not  to  be  too  boldly  pried  into,  till  he  is  pleased  to 
display  them  to  ns  more  openly.  It  is  certainly  a  year  that  deserves  to  be  long  and  much 
remembered. 

In  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  which  Poland  had  been  harassed  with  the  ooniinuanoe 
of  the  war,  bnt  without  any  great  action,  the  king  of  Sweden,  seeing  that  king  Augnstas 
supported  his  a&irs  in  Poland  by  the  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  that  he  drew  from 
his  electorate,  resolved  to  stop  that  resource :  so  he  marched  through  Silesia  and  Lusatia 
into  Saxony.  He  quickly  made  hiniself  master  of  an  open  country,  that  was  looking  for  no 
such  invasion,  and  was  in  no  sort  prepared  for  it,  and  had  few  strong  places  in  it  capable  of 
any  resistance.  The  rich  town  of  Leipsic  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country  was,  without  any 
opposition,  put  under  contribution.  All  the  empire  was  alarmed  at  this :  it  was  at  first 
apprehended  that  it  was  set  on  by  the  French  councils,  to  raise  a  new  war  in  Germany,  and 
to  put  the  North  all  in  a  flame.  The  king  of  Sweden  gave  it  out  that  he  had  no  design  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  the  empire ;  that  he  intended  by  this  march,  only  to  bring  the  war 
of  Poland  to  a  speedy  conclusion :  and  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that  such  an  onlooked  for 
incident  would  soon  bring  that  war  to  a  crisis. 

This  was  the  state  of  our  affidrs  abroad  in  this  glorious  and  ever-memorable  year.  At 
home,  another  matter  of  great  consequence  was  put  in  a  good  and  promising  method :  the 
commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  sat  close  in  a  treaty  till  about  the  middle  of  July ;  ih  con- 
clusion, they  prepared  a  complete  scheme  of  an  entire  union  of  both  nations ;  some  parti- 
culars being  only  referred,  to  be  settled  by  their  parliaments  respectively.  When  eveiy 
thing  was  agreed  to,  they  presented  one  copy  of  the  treaty  to  the  queen,  and  each  side  had 
a  copy,  to  be  presented  to  their  respective  parliament,  all  the  three  copies  being  signed  by 
the  commissioners  of  both  kingdoms*.  It  was  resolved  to  lay  the  matter  first  before  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  because  it  was  apprehended  that  it  would  meet  with  the  greatest 
opposition  there. 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  work  of  which  many  had  quite  despaired,  in  which 
number  I  was  one ;  and  those  who  entertained  better  hopes,  thought  it  must  have  run  out 
into  a  long  negotiation  for  several  years  :  but  beyond  all  men's  expectation  it  was  begun  and 
finished  within  the  compass  of  one.  The  commissioners  brought  up  from  Scotland,  for  the 
treaty,  were  so  strangely  chosen  (the  fiur  greater  number  having  continued  in  an  opposition 
to  the  government  ever  since  the  revolution),  tiiat  from  thence  many  concluded  that  it  was 
not  sincerely  designed  by  the  ministry,  when  they  saw  such  a  nomination.  This  was  a  piece 
of  the  earl  of  Stair's  cunning,  who  did  heartily  promote  the  design :  he  then  thought  that  if 

*  See  the  ipccchcfl  of  the  two  lord  chancellor!  and  of  the  queen,  on  thii  occaiioni  in  Chandler's  Debates,  ui.  477. 
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such  a  ntcmber  of  those  who  were  looked  on  as  Jacobites,  and  were  popular  men  on  that 
account  among  the  disaffected  there,  could  be  so  wrought  on,  as  to  be  engaged  in  the  affair, 
the  work  would  be  much  the  easier  when  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Scotland :  and  in  this 
the  event  showed  that  he  took  right  measures.  The  lord  Somers  had  the  diief  hand  in  pro- 
jecting the  scheme  of  the  union,  into  which  all  the  commissioners  of  the  English  nation  went 
very  easily.  The  advantages  that  were  offered  to  Scotland  in  the  whole  fame  of  it  were  so 
great  and  so  visible,  that  nothing  but  the  conoderation  of  the  safety,  that  was  to  be  procured 
by  it  to  EiUgland,  could  have  brought  the  En^ish  to  agree'to  a  project,  that,  in  every  branch 
of  it,  was  much  more  favourable  to  the  Scotch  nation*. 

They  were  to  bear  less  than  the  fortieth  part  c^  the  public  taxes ;  when  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  was  levied  in  England,  which  amounted  to  two  millions,  Scotland  was  only  to 
be  taxed  at  48,000  pounds,  which  was  eight  months'*  assessment ;  they  had  been  accustomed 
for  some  years  to  pay  this,  and  they  said  it  was  all  that  the  nation  could  bear.  It  is  held  a 
maxim,  that  in  the  framing  of  a  government,  a  proportion  ought  to  be  observed  between 
the  share  in  the  legislature  and  the  burden  to  be  bmie ;  yet  in  return  of  the  fortieth  part 
of  the  burden,  they  offered  the  Scotch  nearly  the  eleventh  part  of  the  legislature ;  for  the 
peers  of  Scotland  were  to  be  represented  by  sixteen  peers  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  com- 
mons by  forty-five  members  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  these  were  to  be  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  methods,  to  be  settled  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  And  since  Scotland  was  to 
pay  customs  and  excises,  on  the  same  footing  with  England,  and  was  to  bear  a  share  in 
paying  much  of  the  debt  England  had  contracted  during  the  war,  398,000  pounds  was  to 
be  raised  in  England,  and  sent  into  Scotland,  as  an  equivalent  for  that ;  and  that  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  recoining  the  money,  that  all  might  be  of  one  denomination  and  standard,  and 
to  paying  the  public  debts  of  Scotland,  and  repaying,  to  their  African  company,  all  their 
losses  wi^  interest ;  upon  which  that  company  was  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  overplus  of  the 
equivalent  was  to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  Trade  was  to  be  free 
all  over  the  island,  and  to  the  plantations ;  private  rights  were  to  be  preserved,  and  the  judi- 
catories and  laws  of  Scotland  were  still  to  be  continued :  but  all  was  put,  for  the  future, 
under  the  regulation  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  the  two  nations  now  were  to  be  one 
kingdom,  under  the  same  succession  to  the  crown,  and  united  in  one  parliament.  There  was 
no  provision  made  in  this  treaty,  with  relation  to  religion ;  for  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  in 
both  kingdoms,  that  empowered  the  queen  to  name  commissioners,  there  was  an  express 
limitation  that  they  should  not  treat  of  those  matters. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  artide&of  the  treaty,  which  being  laid  before  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  met  with  great  opposition  there.  It  was  visible  that  the  nobility  of  that  king- 
dom suffered  a  great  diminution  by  it ;  for  though  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  exgoy  all 
the  other  privileges  of  the  peers  of  England,  yet  the  greatest  of  them  all,  which  was  the 
voting  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  restrained  to  sixteen,  to  be  elected  by  the  rest  at  every  new 
parliament ;  yet  there  was  a  greater  majority  of  the  nobility  that  concurred  in  voting  for  the 
nnion,  than  in  the  other  states  of  that  kingdom.  The  commissioners  from  the  shires  and 
boroughs  were  almost  equally  divided,  though  it  was  evident  they  were  to  be  the  chief 
gainers  by  it ;  among  these  the  union  was  agreed  to  by  a  very  small  majority :  it  was  the 
nobility  that  in  every  vote  turned  the  scale  for  the  union :  they  were  severely  reflected  on 
by  those  who  opposed  it ;  it  was  said  many  of  them  were  bought  off,  to  sell  their  country 
and  their  birth-right :  all  those  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  opposed 
every  step  that  was  made  with  great  vehemence ;  for  they  saw  that  the  union  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  their  views  and  designs,  for  a  new  revolution.  Yet  these  could  not  have  raised 
or  maintained  so  great  an  opposition  as  was  now  made,  if  the  presbyterians  had  not  been 
possessed  with  a  jealousy,  that  the  consequence  of  this  union  would  be,  the  change  of  church- 
government  among  them,  and  that  they  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  church  of  England. 
This  took  such  root  in  many  that  no  assurances  that  were  offered  could  remove  their  fears : 
it  was  infused  in  them  chiefly  by  the  old  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  had  great  credit  with 
them ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  she,  and  her  son,  had  particular  views,  as  hoping,  that  if 

*  For  the  Seotch  Jacobinical  narrative  of  the  Union,  see  Lockliart'a  "MemMrs'**  and  Swift*8  *^  Fublie  tpirit  of 
the  Whigs ;"  ^*  The  Examiner  "  maj  also  be  consulted. 
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Scotland  should  continue  a  separated  kingdom,  the  crown  might  come  into  tibor  fiunily,  they 
being  the  next  in  blood,  after  king  James's  posterity.  The  infusion  of  such  apprehensiom 
had  a  great  e£fect  on  the  main  body  of  that  party,  who  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  hearken, 
but  never  to  accept  of  the  offers,  that  were  made  for  securing  their  presbyterian  government 
A  great  part  of  the  gentry  of  that  kingdom,  who  had  been  often  in  England,  and  bad  observed 
tlie  protection,  that  all  men  had  from  a  house  of  commons,  and  the  security  that  it  pro- 
cured against  partial  judges,  and  a  violent  ministry,  entered  into  the  design  with  great  zeal. 
The  opening  a  free  trsMie,  not  only  with  England,  but  with  the  plantations,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  England,  drew  in  those  who  understood  these  matters,  and  saw  there  was 
no  other  way  in  view  to  make  the  nation  rich  and  considerable.  Those  who  had  engaged 
far  into  the  design  of  Darien,  and  were  great  losers  by  it,  saw  now  an  honourable  way  to  be 
reimbursed,  which  made  them  wish  well  to  the  union,  and  promote  it :  but  that  which 
advanced  the  design  most  effectually,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  succeeded,  was, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  no  engagements  with 
the  court  (on  the  contrary,  they  had  been  disobliged,  and  turned  out  of  great  posts,  and  some 
very  lately)  declared  for  it.  These  kept  themselves  very  close  and  united,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  other  interest  but  that  of  their  country,  and  were  for  that  reason  called  the 
9(fuadrone  * :  the  chief  of  these  were,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  earls  of  Rothes,  Roxhuigh, 
Haddington,  and  Marchmont ;  they  were  in  great  credit,  because  they  had  no  visible  bias 
on  their  minds ;  ill  usage  had  provoked  them  rather  to  oppose  the  ministry  than  to  concur 
in  any  thing,  where  the  chief  honour  would  be  carried  away  by  others.  When  they  were 
spoken  to  by  the  ministry,  they  answered  coldly,  and  with  great  reserves,  so  it  was  expected 
they  would  have  concurred  in  the  opposition ;  and  they  being  between  twenty  and  thirty  in 
number,  if  they  had  set  themselves  against  the  union,  the  design  must  have  miscarried :  bat 
they  continued  still  silent,  till  the  first  division  of  the  house  obliged  them  to  declare,  and 
then  they  not  only  joined  in  it,  but  promoted  it  effectually,  and  with  zeal :  there  were  great 
and  long  debates,  managed  on  the  side  of  the  union,  by  the  earls  of  Seafield  and  Stair  for  the 
ministry,  and  of  the  squadrone  by  the  earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Marchmont ;  and  against  it  b^ 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol,  and  the  marquis  of  Annandale.  The  duke  of  Atbol  was 
believed  to  be  in  a  foreign  correspondence,  and  was  much  set  on  violent  methods :  duke 
Hamilton  managed  the  debate  with  great  vehemence,  but  was  against  all  desperate  motions : 
he  had  much  to  lose,  and  was  resolved  not  to  venture  all  with  those  who  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  running,  in  the  old  Scotch  way,  to  extremities.  The  topics,  from  which  the  argu- 
ments against  the  union,  were  drawn,  were  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  their  kingdom, 
which  was  offered  to  be  given  up,  and  sold :  they  were  departing  from  an  independent  state, 
and  going  to  sink  into  a  dependence  on  England ;  what  conditions  soever  might  be  now 
speciously  offered,  as  a  security  to  them,  they  could  not  expect  that  they  should  be  adhered 
to,  or  religiously  maintained  in  a  parliament,  where  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commonen 
could  not  hold  the  balance  against  above  an  hundred  peers  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
commoners.  Scotland  would  be  no  more  considered  as  formerly  by  foreign  princes  and 
states :  their  peers  would  be  precarious  and  elective  :  they  magnified  their  crown  with  the 
other  regalia  so  much,  that  nnce  the  nation  seemed  resolved  never  to  sufier  them  to  be  carried 
away,  it  was  provided,  in  a  new  clause  added  to  the  articles,  that  these  should  still  remain 
within  the  kingdom.  They  insisted  most  vehemently  on  the  danger  that  the  constitution  of 
their  church  must  be  in,  when  aU  should  be  under  the  power  of  a  British  parliament :  this 
was  pressed  with  ftiry  by  some  who  were  known  to  be  the  most  violent  enemies  to  pres- 
bytery, of  any  in  that  nation ;  but  it  was  done  on  design,  to  inflame  that  body  of  men  by 
those  apprehensions,  and  so  to  engage  them  to  persist  in  their  opposition.  To  allay  that 
heat,  after  the  general  vote  was  carried  for  the  union,  before  they  entered  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  particular  articles,  an  act  was  prepared  for  securing  the  presbyterian  government ; 
by  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  only  government  of  that  church,  unalterable  in  aU  suc- 
ceeding times,  and  the  maintuning  it  was  declared  to  be  a  ftmdamental  and  essential  article 
and  condition  of  the  union  :  and  this  act  was  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  act  for  tlie  union, 

*  Campbell,  in  hit  ''  Lives  of  the  AdmiraU,**  wji,  <*  If  I  miglit  be  allowed  to  tnntUte  this  word  into  political 
EogliKh,  *  should  call  them  oid  wliigt^ 
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which  in  tho  confleqnenoe  of  that,  was  to  be  ratified  by  another  act  of  parliament  in  England* 
Thus  those  who  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  presbjrtery,  of  any  in  the  nation,  raised  the 
clamour  of  the  danger  that  form  of  government  would  be  in,  if  the  union  went  on,  to  such  a 
height,  that  by  their  means  this  act  was  carried,  as  far  as  any  human  law  could  go,  for  their 
security :  for  by  this  they  had  not  only  all  the  security  that  their  own  parliament  could  givo 
them,  but  they  were  to  have  the  faith  and  authority  of  the  parliament  of  England,  it  being 
in  the  stipulation  made  an  essential  condition  of  the  union :  the  carrying  this  matter  so  far, 
was  done  in  hopes  that  the  parliaroent  of  England  would  never  be  brought  to  pass  it.  This 
act  was  passed,  and  it  gave  an  entire  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  receive  any, 
bnt  nothing  could  satisfy  men  who  made  use  of  this,  only  to  inflame  others.  Those  who 
opposed  the  union,  finding  the  majority  was  against  them,  studied  to  raise  a  storm  without 
doors,  to  frighten  them  :  a  set  of  addresses  against  the  union  were  sent  round  all  the  countries 
in  which  those  who  opposed  it  had  any  interest :  there  came  up  many  of  these  in  the  name 
of  counties  and  boroughs,  and  at  last  from  parishes ;  this  made  some  noise  abroad,  but  was 
very  little  consideied  there,  when  it  was  known  by  whose  arts  and  practices  they  were  pro- 
cured. When  this  appeared  to  have  little  effect,  pains  were  taken  to  animate  the  rabble  to 
violent  attempts,  bo^  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Glasgow.  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  lord  provost 
of  Edinburgh,  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  had  concurred  heartily  in  the  design  ; 
a  gseat  midtitude  gathered  about  his  house,  and  were  forcing  the  doors  on  dedgn,  as  was 
believed,*  to  murder  him ;  but  guards  came  and  dispersed  them.  Upon  this  attempt,  the 
privy-council  set  out  a  proclamation  against  all  such  riots,  and  gave  orders  for  quartering  the 
guards  vrithin  the  town ;  but  to  show  that  this  was  not  intended  to  overawe  the  parliament, 
the  whole  matter  was  laid  before  them,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  were 
approved.  No  other  violent  attempt  was  made  after  this,  but  the  body  of  the  people  showed 
so  much  suUenness,  that  probably,  had  any  person  of  authority  once  kindled  the  fire,  they 
seemed  to  be  of  such  combustible  matter,  that  the  union  might  have  cast  that  nation  into 
great  convulsions.  These  things  made  great  impressions  on  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  and 
on  some  about  him ;  he  despaired  of  succeeding,  and  he  apprehended  his  person  might  be  in 
danger :  one  about  htm  wrote  to  my  lord  treasurer,  representing  the  ill  temper  the  nation 
was  generally  in,  and  moved  for  an  adjournment,  that  so  with  the  help  of  some  time  and 
good  management,  those  difficulties,  which  seemed  then  insuperable,  might  be  conquered. 
The  lord  treasurer  told  me,  his  answer  was,  that  a  delay  was,  upon  the  matter,  laying  the 
whole  design  aside ;  orders  were  given,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  have  troops  ready 
upon  call ;  and  if  it  was  necessary,  more  forces  should  be  ordered  from  Flanders :  the  French 
were  in  no  condition  to  send  any  assistance  to  those  who  might  break  out,  so  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  favourable ;  he  desired  therefore  that  they  would  go  on,  and  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  foolish  behaviour  of  some,  who,  whatever  might  be  given  out  in  their 
namee^  he  believed  had  more  wit  than  to  ruin  themselves.  Every  step  that  was  made,  and 
every  vote  that  was  carried,  was  with  the  same  strength,  and  met  with  the  same  opposition : 
both  parties  giving  strict  attendance  during  the  whole  session,  which  lasted  for  three  montlis. 
Many  protestations  were  printed,  with  every  man  s  vote  :  in  conclusion,  the  whole  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  agreed  to,  vrith  some  small  variations.  The  earl  of  Stair,  having  maintained 
the  debate  on  the  last  day,  in  which  all  was  concluded,  died  the  next  night  suddenly,  his 
spirits  being  quite  exhausted  by  the  length  and  yehemence  of  the  debate  '**•  The  act  passed, 
and  v^as  sent  up  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  February. 

The  queen  laid  it  before  the  two  houses ;  the  house  of  commons  agreed  to  it  all  without 
any  opposition,  so  soon,  that  it  was  thought  they  interposed  not  delay  and  conaderation 
enough,  suitable  to  the  importance  of  so  great  a  transaction.  The  debates  were  longer  and 
more  solemn  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved,  that  a  bill  might 
be  brought  in,  for  securing  the  church  of  England ;  by  it  all  acts,  passed  in  favour  of  our 
church,  were  declared  to  be  in  full  force  for  ever ;  and  this  was  made  a  fundamental  and 
part  of  the  union.    Some  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  words  of  the  bill,  as  not  so 


*  John  DAlryinple  was  niaed  to  hii  Mrldom  hj  qneeu  Anne,  In  1703,  being  at  tbe  tame  time  tworn  one  of  her 
ynyj  couneil.    He  had  preriooaly  filled  the  oflket  in  Scotland  of  loid  jnatice  clerk,  lord  advocate,  and  aerrolary  of 

state, 
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strong  as  the  act  passed  in  Scotland  seemed  to  be^  rinoe  the  gorenunent  of  it  was  not 
declared  to  be  unalterable ;  but  they  were  judged  more  proper,  since  where  a  snpreme  legis- 
lature is  once  acknowledged,  nothing  can  be  unalterable.  After  this  was  oyw,  the  lords 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  articles,  as  they  were  amended  in  Scotland ;  it  was 
pretended  that  here  a  new  constitution  was  made,  the  consequence  of  which,  they  said,  was 
the  altering  all  the  laws  of  £ngland.  All  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
weight  in  this ;  great  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  small  proportion  Scotland  was  rated  at, 
in  the  lapng  on  of  taxes ;  and  their  election  of  peers  to  every  new  parliament,  was  said  to 
be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  peerage.     To  all  the  objections  that  were  offered,  this  general  j 

answer  was  made,  that  so  grea^  a  thing  as  the  uniting  the  whole  island  into  one  goveniraent, 
could  not  be  compassed,  but  with  some  inconveniences ;  but  if  the  advantage  of  safety  and 
union  was  greater  than  those  inconveniences,  then  a  less^  evil  must  be  submitted  to.  An 
elective  peer  was  indeed  a  great  prejudice  to  the  peers  of  Scotland,  but  since  they  had  sub- 
mitted  to  it,  there  was  no  just  occasion  given  to  the  peers  of  England  to  comj^ain  of  it. 
But  the  debate  held  longest  upon  the  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the  church ;  it 
was  said,  here  was  a  real  danger  the  chiux)h  ran  into^  when  so  many  votes,  of  persons  tied 
to  presbytery,  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislature.  All  the  rigour  with  which  the 
episcopal  cleigy  had  been  treated  in  Scotland,  veas  set  forih^  to  shew  with  how  implacable 
a  temper  they  were  set  against  the  church  of  England ;  yet,  in  return  to  all  that,  it  was  now 
demAuded  from  the  men  of  this  church  to  enact,  that  the  Scotch  form  should  continue  unal- 
t^rahle,  and  to  admit  those  to  vote  among  us  who  were  such  dedared  enemies  to  our  consti- 
tution. Here  was  a  plausible  subject  for  popular  eloquence,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
brought  out  upon  this  occasion  by  Hooper,  Beveridge,  and  some  other  bishops,  and  by  the 
earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham.  But  to  all  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  chief 
dangers  the  church  was  in  were  from  France  and  from  popery ;  so  that  whatsoever  secured 
OS  from  these,  delivered  us  from  our  justest  fears.  ScoUaad  lay  on  the  weakest  side  of 
England,  where  it  could  not  be  defended  but  by  an  army ;  the  oolHeries  on  the  Tyne  lay 
exposed  for  several  miles,  and  could  not  be  preserved  but  at  a  great  charge,  and  with  a  great 
force :  if  a  war  should  fall  out  between  the  two  nations,  and  if  Scotland  should  be  con-' 
qnered,  yet,  even  in  that  case,  it  must  be  united  to  England,  or  kept  under  by  an  army : 
^e  danger  of  keeping  up  a  standing  force,  in  the  hands  of  any  prince,  and  to  be  modelled 
by  him  (who  might  engage  the  Scotch  to  join  with  that  army  and  turn  upon  England)  was 
visible :  and  any  union,  after  such  a  conquest,  would  look  like  a  force,  and  so  could  not  be 
lasting;  whereas  all  was  now  voluntary.  As  for  church  matten,  tiiere  had  been  such 
violence  used  by  all  sides  in  their  turns,  that  none  of  them  could  reproach  the  otheis  much, 
without  having  it  returned  upon  them  too  justly.  A  softer  management  would  lay  those 
heats,  and  bring  men  to  a  better  temper :  the  cantons  of  Switierland,  though  very  zealous  in 
their  different  religions,  yet  were  united  in  one  general  body ;  the  diet  of  Gmnany  was 
composed  of  men  of  three  different  religions ;  so  that  several  oonstitntions  of  churches 
might  be  put  under  one  legislature ;  and  if  there  was  a  danger  of  either  side,  it  was  modi 
more  likely  that  five  hundred  and  thirteen  would  be  too  hard  for  forty-five,  than  that  forty- 
five  would  master  five  hundred  and  thirteen ;  especially  when  the  crown  was  on  their  side  ; 
and  there  were  twenty-six  bishops  in  the  house  of  lords  to  outweigh  the  sixteen  votes  from 
Scotland.  It  was  indeed  said,  that  all  in  England  were  not  zealous  for  the  church ;  to 
which  it  was  answered,  that  by  the  same  reason  it  might  be  concluded,  that  all  those  of 
Scotland  were  not  zealous  for  their  way,  especially  when  the  fovour  of  the  court  lay  in  the 
English  scale.  The  matter  was  signed,  for  the  union,  by  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Norwich, 
and  mysdf,  by  the  lord  treasurer,  the  earls  of  Snnderland  and  Wharton,  and  the  lords  Towns- 
hend  and  Halifax ;  but  above  all,  by  the  lord  Somers.  Every  division  of  the  house  was 
made  with  so  great  an  inequality,  that  they  were  but  twenty,  against  fifty  that  were  for  the 
tmioH.  When  all  was  agreed  to,  in  both  houses,  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  to  enact 
it;  which  was  prepared  by  Harcoiirt  with  so  particular  a  contrivance,  that  it  cut  off  all 
debates  *.    The  preamble  was  a  recital  of  the  articles,  as  they  were  passed  in  Scotland, 

*  StaioB  HareoQit,  ton  of  sir  Simon  Haraourt,  the  fini    eollege,  Ozlbrd,  and  the  Inner  Temple.     From  1690  to 
ticriice  in  IreUnd  for  Claries  the  Pint,  was  of  Pembroke    the  aooeanon  of  queen  Anne,  he  mm  %  member  of  parik- 
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togetiher  with  the  acts  mado  in  both  parliamentB  for  the  security  of  thdr  several  churches ; 
and  in  conclusion,  there  came  one  enacting  clause,  ratifying  all.  This  pot  those  upon  great 
difficulties,  who  had  resolved  to  object  to  several  articles,  and  to  insist  on  demanding  some 
alterations  in  them ;  for  they  could  not  come  at  any  debate  about  them ;  they  could  not 
object  to  Hie  recital,  it  being  merely  matter  of  fiict ;  and  they  had  not  strength  enough  to 
oppose  the  general  enacting  clause,  nor  was  it  easy  to  come  at  particulars  and  to  offer  pro- 
visos relating  to  them.  The  matter  was  carried  on  with  such  zeal,  that  it  passed  through 
the  house  of  commons  before  those,  who  intended  to  oppose  it,  had  recovered  themselves  out 
of  the  surprise  under  which  the  form  it  was  drawn  in  had  put  them.  It  did  not  stick  long 
in  the  house  of  lords,  for  all  the  articles  had  been  copiously  debated  there  for  several  days, 
before  the  biU  was  sent  np  to  them :  and  thus  this  great  design,  so  long  wished  and  laboured 
for  in  vain,  was  begun,  and  happily  ended,  within  ^e  compass  of  nine  months.  The  union 
was  to  commence  on  the  first  of  May,  and  until  that  time,  the  two  kingdoms  were  still 
distinct,  and  their  two  parliaments  contmued  still  to  sit  *. 

In  Scotland,  they  proceeded  to  dispose  <^  the  sum  provided  to  be  the  equivalent ;  in  this 
great  partialities  appeared,  which  were  much  complained  of;  but  there  was  not  strength  to 
oppose  them.  The  ministry,  and  those  who  depended  on  them,  moved  for  very  extravagant 
allowances  to  those  who  had  been  employed  in  this  last,  and  in  the  former  treaty ;  and  they 
made  large  allotments  of  some  public  debts,  that  were  complained  of  as  unreasonable  and 
ui^ust ;  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  sum  was  diverted  from  answering  the  end  for  which 
it  was  given.  This  was  much  opposed  by  the  squadrone ;  but  as  the  ministers  promoted  it, 
and  those  who  were  to  get  by  it,  made  all  the  interest  they  could  to  obtain  it  (some  few 
of  them  only  excepted,  who,  as  became  generous  patriots,  showed  more  regard  to  the  public 
than  to  their  private  ends)  so  those  who  had  opposed  the  union  were  not  ill  pleased  to  see 
this  sum  so  misapplied ;  hoping  by  that  means,  that  the  aversion,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  infuse  into  the  nation  against  the  union,  would  be  much  increased ;  therefore  they  let 
every  thing  go  as  the  ministers  proposed,  to  the  great  grief  of  those  who  wished  well  to 
the  public.  It  was  resolved  that  the  parliament  of  England  should  sit  out  its  period, 
which,  by  the  law  for  triennial  parliaments,  ran  yet  a  year  further ;  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  have  another  session  continued  of  the  same  men  who  had  made  this  union,  since  they 
would  more  readily  consolidate  and  strengthen  their  own  work.  Upon  this  ground,  it 
seemed  most  proper  that  the  members  to  represent  parliament  should  be  named  by  the  par- 
liament there :  Uiose  who  had  opposed  the  union  carried  their  aversion  to  the  squadrone  so 
fiyr,  that  they  concurred  with  the  ministry  in  a  nomination,  in  which  very  few  of  them  were 
induded,  not  above  three  of  the  peers,  and  fifteen  commoners ;  so  that  great  and  just  excep- 
tions lay  against  many  who  were  nominated  to  represent  that  kingdom :  all  this  was  very 
acceptable  to  those  who  had  opposed  the  union.  The  customs  of  Scotland  were  then  in  a 
farm,  and  the  fanners  were  the  creatures  of  the  ministry,  some  of  whom,  as  was  believed, 
were  sharers  with  them :  it  was  visible,  that  since  there  was  to  be  a  free  trade  opened 
between  Scotland  and  England,  after  the  first  of  May,  and  nnce  the  duties  in  Scotland,  laid 
un  trade,  were  much  lower  than  in  England,  that  Ihere  would  be  a  great  importation  into 
Scotland,  on  the  prospect  of  the  advantage  that  might  be  made  by  sending  it  into  England. 
Upon  such  an  emergency,  it  was  reasonable  t6  br^iik  the  farm,  as  had  been  ordinarily  done 
upon  less  reason,  and  to  take  the  customs  into  a  new  management,  that  so  the  gain  to  be 
made  in  the  interval  might  go  to  the  public,  and  not  be  left  in  private  hands :  but  the  lease 

ment  for  Abiogdoo,  of  whiek  town  he  wu  also  the  recorder,  moit  eminent  men  who  have  filled  the  hjgheet  legal  st*- 

Hor  majesty  knighted  him,  and  made  him  her  solicitor-  tions  in  this  country.    Hto  died  in  1 727»  aged  sixty-aeren. 

general  in  1702,  and  five  years  after  pfromoted  him  to  the  —Noble's  Contin.  of  Grainger ;  Hist,  of  the  Harconrt 

•ttoraey-generalahip.     This  office  he  resigned  in  a  few  Family. 

months  by  a  voluntary  surrender  enrolled  in  court ;  an         *  The  articlea  of  the  union,  twenty^five  in  number, 

nnpreeedented  act,  that  has  not  been  imitated.    The  queen  may  be  seen  in  Chandler's  Debates,  house  of  commons, 

readied  faim  to  her  service,  made  him  again  attorney  iv.  16.     They  passed  this  house  finally  by  the  votes  of 

genenl,  ndsed  him  to  the  peerage  aa  baron  of  Stanton  Har*  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  opposed  by  one  hundred 

court,  and  made  him  lord  chancellor  in  1712,  as  will  be  and  sixteen ;  in  that  of  the  peers  by  fifty.five,  against 

noticed  in  another  pi^.     Oeoige  the  First  continued  to  twenty- nine  ;  aod^m  the  16tb  of  Mareh^  the  qneen  gave 

show  towards  him  the  royal  patronage.     No  act  of  his  to  It^^  wopl  assent, 
lerdship^i  life  forbids  his  b'*ing  eonsideied  as  one  of  the 
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was  continued  in  favour  of  the  fanners.  They  were  men  of  no  interest  of  their  own,  so  it 
was  not  doubted  but  that  there  was  a  secret  practice  in  the  case.  Upon  the  view  of  the 
gain,  to  be  made  by  such  an  importation,  it  was  understood  that  orders  were  sent  to  Hol- 
land, and  other  places,  to  buy  up  wine,  brandy,  and  other  merchandize.  And  another  noto- 
rious fraud  was  designed  by  some  in  England,  who,  because  of  the  great  draw-back,  that  was 
allowed  for  tobacco  and  other  plantation  commodities,  when  exported,  were  sending  great 
quantities  to  Scotland,  on  design  to  bring  them  back  after  the  first  of  May,  that  so  they 
might  sell  them  free  of  that  duty ;  so  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  house  of  commons  for  pre- 
venting this.  While  this  was  going  on,  Harley  proposed  the  joining  another  clause,  to  this 
effect :  that  all  goods  that  were  carried  to  Scotland  after  the  first  of  February  (unless  it 
were  by  the  naturaJ-bom  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  inhabiting  in  it)  in  case  they  were 
imported  into  England  after  the  first  of  May,  should  be  liable  to  the  English  duties ;  and  of 
this  the  proof  was  to  lie  on  the  importer.  This  angered  all  the  Scotch,  who  raised  a  high 
clamour  upon  it,  and  said  the  union  was  broken  by  it ;  and  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
have  very  ill  effects  in  Scotland.  But  the  house  of  commons  were  so  alarmed  with  the  news 
of  a  vast  importation,  which  was  aggravated  far  beyond  the  truth,  and  by  which  they  con- 
cluded the  trade  of  England  would  greatly  suffer,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  that  they  passed 
the  bill,  and  sent  it  to  the  lords,  where  it  was  rejected ;  for  it  appeared  plainly  to  them,  that 
this  was  an  infraction  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  It  was  suggested,  that  a  recess 
for  some  days  was  necessary,  that  so  the  commons  might  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
bill,  prohibiting  all  goods  from  being  brought  to  England  that  had  been  sent  out,  only  in 
order  that  the  merchants  might  have  the  draw-back  allowed.  With  this  view  the  parlia^ 
ment  was  prorogued  for  a  few  days ;  but  at  their  next  meeting,  the  commons  were  more 
inflamed  than  before ;  so  they  prepared  a  new  bDl,  to  the  same  effect,  only  in  some  clauses 
it  was  more  severe  than  the  former  had  been ;  but  the  lords  did  not  agree  to  it,  and  so 
it  fell. 

Thus  far  I  have  carried  on  the  recital  of  this  great  transaction,  rather  in  such  a  general 
view,  as  may  transmit  it  right  to  posterity,  than  in  so  copious  a  narration,  as  an  affair  of 
such  consequence  might  seem  to  deserve  ;  it  is  very  probable  that  a  particular  journal  of  the 
debates  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which  were  long  and  fierce,  may  at  some  time  or  other 
be  made  public ;  but  I  hope  this  may  suffice  for  a  history.  I  cannot,  upon  such  a  signal 
occasion,  restrain  myself  from  making  some  reflections  on  the  directions  of  Providence  in  this 
matter.  It  is  certain  the  design  on  Darien,  the  great  charge  it  put  the  nation  to,  and 
the  total  miscarriage  of  that  project,  made  the  trading  pcurt  of  that  kingdom  see  the 
impossibility  of  undertaking  any  great  design  in  trade ;  and  that  made  them  the  more  readily 
concur  in  carrjdng  on  the  union.  The  wiser  men  of  that  nation  had  observed  long,  that 
Scotland  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  ministry,  and  that  every  new  set  of  ministers  made  use  of 
their  power  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  creatures  at  the  cost  of  the  public ;  that  the 
judges,  being  made  by  them,  were  in  such  a  dependence,  that  since  there  are  no  juries 
allowed  in  Scotland  in  civil  matters,  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom  vras  in  their  bauds, 
and  by  their  means  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers :  they  had  alao  observed,  how  ineffectual 
it  had  been  to  complain  of  them  at  court ;  it  put  those  who  ventured  on  it  to  a  vast  charge, 
to  no  other  purpose  but  to  expose  them  the  more  to  the  friiy  of  the  ministry.  The  poor 
noblemen,  and  the  poor  boroughs  made  a  great  majority  in  their  parliament,  and  were  easily 
to  be  purchased  by  the  court ;  so  they  saw  no  hopes  of  a  remedy  to  such  a  mischief,  but  by 
an  incorporating  union  with  England.  These  thoughts  were  much  quickened  by  the  prospect 
of  recovering  what  they  had  lost  in  that  iU  concerted  undertaking  of  Darien ;  and  this  was 
so  universal  and  so  operative,  that  the  design  on  Darien,  which  the  Jacobites  had  set  on  foot, 
and  prosecuted  with  so  much  fury,  and  with  bad  intentions,  did  now  engage  many  to  pro- 
mote the  union,  who,  without  that  consideration,  would  have  been  at  least  neutral,  if  not 
backward  in  it.  The  court  was  engaged  to  promote  the  union,  on  account  of  the  act  of 
security,  passed  in  the  year  1704,  which  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  lord  treasurer :  ihreat- 
cnings,  of  impeaching  him  for  advising  it,  had  been  often  let  fall,  and  upon  that  his  enemies 
had  set  their  chief  hopes  of  pulling  him  down :  for  though  no  proof  could  be  brought  of  his 
counsel  in  it,  yet  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  his  advije  had  determined  the  queen  to  pass 
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it*  An  impeachment  was  a  word  of  an  odions  sound,  which  wonld  engage  a  party  against 
him,  and  disorder  a  session  of  parliament ;  and  the  least  ill  effect  it  might  haye  would  be  to 
oblige  him  to  withdraw  from  business,  which  was  chiefly  aimed  at.  The  queen  was  very 
sensible  that  his  managing  the  great  trust  he  was  in,  in  the  manner  he  did,  made  all  the 
rest  of  her  govemment  both  safe  and  easy  to  her ;  so  she  spared  no  pains  to  bring  this  about, 
and  it  was  believed  she  was  at  no  small  cost  to  compass  it,  for  those  of  Scotland  had  learned 
from  England  to  set  a  price  on  their  votes,  and  they  expected  to  be  well  paid  for  them :  the 
lord  treasurer  did  abo  bestir  himself  in  this  matter,  with  an  activity  and  zeal,  that  seemed 
not  to  be  in  his  nature ;  and  indeed,  all  the  application,  with  which  the  court  set  on  this 
aflkir,  was  necessary  to  master  the  opposition  and  difficulties,  that  sprang  up  in  the  progress 
of  it.  That  which  completed  all  was,  the  low  state  to  which  the  affairs  of  France  were 
reduced :  they  could  neither  spare  men,  nor  money,  to  support  their  party,  which  otherwise 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  done :  they  had,  in  imitation  of  the  exchequer-notes  here  in 
England,  given  out  mint-bills  to  a  great  value ;  some  said  two  hundred  millions  of  livres  : 
these  were  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  subjects,  in  all  payments,  as  money  to  the  full  value, 
but  were  not  to  be  received  in  payments  of  the  king's  taxes :  this  put  them  under  a  great 
discredit,  and  the  fund  created  for  repaying  them  not  being  thought  a  good  one,  they  had 
sunk  seventy  per  cent.  This  created  an  inexpressible  disorder  in  all  payments,  and  in  the 
whole  commerce  of  France ;  all  the  methods  that  were  proposed  for  raising  their  credit  had 
proved  ineffectual ;  for  they  remained  after  all  at  the  discount  of  fifty-eight  per  cent.  A 
court  in  this  distress  was  not  in  a  condition  to  spare  much,  to  support  such  an  inconsiderable 
interest,  as  they  esteemed  their  party  in  Scotland;  so  they  had  not  the  assistance  which 
they  promised  themselves  from  thence.  The  conjuncture  of  aJl  these  things  meeting  together, 
which  brought  this  great  work  to  a  happy  conclusion,  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  hope  my 
laying  it  all  in  one  view  will  be  thought  no  impertinent  digression. 

This  was  the  chief  business  of  the  session  of  parliament ;  and  it  was  brought  about,  here  in 
England,  both  sooner,  and  with  less  difficulty,  than  was  expected.  The  grant  of  the  sup- 
plies went  on  quicker  than  was  usual.  There  was  only  one  particular  to  which  great  objec- 
tions were  made ;  upon  the  great  and  early  success  of  the  former  campaign,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  follow  that  with  other  projects,  that  drew  on  a  great  expense,  beyond  what  had 
been  estimated,  and  laid  before  the  parUament.  An  embarkation,  first  designed  against 
France,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Portugal,  and  the  extraordinaiy  supplies  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy'*s  affisurs  called  for,  amounted  to  about  800,000/.  more  than  had  been  provided  for  by 
parliament.  Some  complained  of  this,  and  said,  that  if  a  ministry  could  thus  run  the  nation 
into  a  great  charge,  and  expect  that  the  parliament  must  pay  the  reckoning,  this  might  have 
very  ill  consequences.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  a  ministry  deserved  public  thanks, 
that  had  followed  our  advantages  with  such  vigour :  if  any  thing  was  raised  without  i^eoes- 
sity,  or  ill  applied,  under  the  pretence  of  serving  the  public,  it  was  very  reasonable  to  enquire 
into  it,  and  to  let  it  fall  heavy  on  those  who  were  in  fault ;  but  if  no  other  exception  lay  to 
it,  than  because  the  matter  could  not  be  foreseen,  nor  communicated  to  the  parliament,  before 
those  accidents  happened  that  occasioned  the  expense,  it  was  a  very  unjust  discouragement, 
if  ministers  were  to  be  quarrelled  with  for  their  care  and  zeal :  so  it  was  carried  by  a  great 
majority  to  discharge  this  debt.  All  the  other  supplies,  and  among  them  the  equivalent  for 
Scotland,  were  given,  and  lodged  on  good  funds ;  so  that  no  session  of  parliament  had  ever 
raised  so  much,  and  secured  it  so  well,  as  this  had  done.  The  session  came  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion, and  the  parliament  to  an  end ;  but  the  queen,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  act  of 
union,  revived  it  by  proclamation.  Upon  this,  many  of  the  Scotch  lords  came  up,  and  were 
veiy  well  received ;  two  of  them,  Montrose  and  Roxburgh,  were  made  dukes  in  Scotland  * ; 
some  of  them  were  made  privy  councillors  in  England ;  and  a  commission,  for  a  new  council, 
was  sent  to  Scotland  :  there  appeared  soon  two  different  parties  among  the  Scotch ;  some  of 
them  moved,  that  there  should  neither  be  a  distinct  government,  nor  a  privy  council  con- 
tinued there,  but  that  all  should  be  brought  under  one  administration,  as  the  several  counties 
in  England  were ;  they  said,  the  sooner  all  were  consolidated,  in  all  respects,  into  one  body 

*  The  Scotch  people  eondnded  that  it  wat  the  promise  of  a  dukery  that  overcame  the  earl  of  Rozhoi^gfa't  ohjectiont 
to  the  naaony  for  be  once  had  Hid  **  it  ahoald  be  prerented  \ef  the  iwird,  if  oiher  means  fiuled.'*«-XFriiiiger. 
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ihe  poeaibility  of  separttang  aad  disiiiiiting  ihem,  would  be  the  sooner  eoctingniafaed;  thn 
was  pressed  with  the  meet  eamestness  by  those  who  wero  weaiy  of  the  present  ministiy,  and 
longed  to  see  their  power  at  an  end ;  bnt  the  ministry,  who  had  a  mind  to  keep  np  their 
authority,  said,  there  was  a  necessity  of  preserving  a  show  of  gieatness,  and  a  form  ^  goyem- 
ment  in  tiiose  parts,  both  for  snbdmng  the  Jacobites,  and  that  the  nation  might  not  be  dis- 
gusted by  too  sadden  an  alteration  of  ontward  appearances.  The  court  resolved  to  tPMwfa''^ 
the  ministry  there  till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  in  which  new  measures  might  be 
taken.  Thus  our  affiurs  were  happily  settled  at  home,  and  the  first  of  May  was  celebrated 
with  a  decent  solemnity,  for  then  lite  union  took  place. 

The  convocation  sat  this  winter ;  and  the  same  temper  that  had  for  some  years  poaaeesed 
the  lower  house,  did  still  prevail  among  them :  when  the  debates  concerning  the  union  wer» 
before  the  parliament,  some  in  the  lower  house  spoke  very  tragically  on  that  subject :  a  com- 
mittee was  named  to  consider  of  the  present  danger  of  the  church,  though  but  a  little  while 
before  they  had  ooncunred  with  the  bishops,  in  a  very  respectful  address  to  the  queen,  in 
which  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  church  was  under  her  majest3^s  administration,  in  a  safe 
and  flourishing  condition :  this  was  earned  by  the  private  management  of  some  aspiring 
men  amongst  Uiem,  who  hcqped  by  a  piece  of  skill  to  show  what  they  could  do,  that  it  might 
recommend  them  to  farther  preforment ;  they  were  much  cried  out  on  as  betrayers  of  their 
party,  for  canjring  that  address ;  so  to  recover  their  credit,  and  because  their  hopes  from 
the  court  were  not  so  promising,  they  resolved  now  to  act  another  part.  It  was  given  oot^ 
that  they  intended  to  make  an  application  to  the  house  of  commons,  against  the  union ;  to 
prevent  that,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  ordering  him  to  prorogue  them  for  thiee 
weeks :  by  this  means  that  demgn  was  defeated,  for  before  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  the 
union  had  passed  both  houses :  but,  when  one  factious  design  foiled,  they  found  out  another; 
they  ordered  a  representation  to  be  made  to  the  bishops,  which  set  forth,  that  ever  mnoe  the 
submission  of  the  clergy  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  which  was  for  a  course  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  years,  no  such  prorogation  had  ever  been  ordered,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament ;  and  they  besought  the  bleeps,  that  from  the  consdentious  regard  which  ^ey 
doubted  not  they  had,  for  the  welfore  of  this  church,  they  would  use  thdr  utmost  endeavoun, 
that  they  might  still  enjoy  those  usages  of  which  they  were  possessed,  and  which  they  had 
never  misemployed :  with  this  they  brought  up  a  schedule,  containing,  as  they  said,  dl  the 
dates  of  the  prorogations,  both  of  parliament  and  convocation,  thereby  to  make  good  their 
assertion :  and  to  cover  this  seeming  complaint  of  the  queen's  proceedings,  they  passed  a  vote, 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  debate  concerning  the  validity  of  tiie  late  proro- 
gation, to  which  they  had  humbly  submitted.  It  was  found  to  be  a  strange  and  a  bold 
aasettion,  that  this  prorogation  was  vrithout  a  precedent :  their  charge  in  tibe  preserving 
their,  usages  on  the  consciences  of  the  bishops,  insinuated  that  this  was  a  breach  made  oo 
them :  the  bishops  saw  this  was  plainly  an  attempt  on  the  queen's  supremacy ;  so  they 
ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  her  majesty ;  and  they  ordered  also  a  search  to  be  made  into 
the  records ;  for  though  it  was  an  undoubted  maxim  that  nothing  but  a  positive  law  could 
limit  the  prerogative,  which  a  non-usage  could  not  do,  yet  they  ordered  the  schedule,  ofiered 
by  the  lower  house,  to  be  compared  with  the  records ;  they  found  that  seven  or  eight  proro- 
gations had  been  ordered,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  there  were  about  thirty  or 
forty  more,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  convocation  sat  sometimes  before,  and  sometknes 
alter  a  session  of  parliament,  and  sat  sometimes  even  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
Upon  all  this  the  queen  wrote  another  more  severe  letter  to  the  archbishop,  complaining  of 
the  clergy,  for  not  only  continuing  their  illegal  practices,  but  reflecting  on  her  late  order,  as 
vnthout  a  precedent,  and  contrary  to  ancient  usages ;  which  as  it  was  untrue  in  foct,  so  it 
was  an  invasion  of  her  supremacy :  she  had  shewed  much  tenderness  to  the  cleigy,  but  if 
any  thing  of  this  nature  should  be  attempted  for  the  future,  she  would  use  means  wananted 
by  law  for  punishing  offenders,  how  unvrilling  soever  she  might  be  to  proceed  to  sadi 
measores.  When  the  day  came  on  which  this  vras  'to  be  communicated  to  the  lower  house, 
the  prolocutor  *  had  gone  out  of  town,  without  so  much  as  asking  the  archbishop's  leave ; 

*  This  wu  doan  Stanhope. 
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«o  a  very  amal!  number  of  ihe  dergy  appeared :  upon  ihis  mguJL  oontempt,  fhe  aichbidiop 
pronounoed  hkn  oontumacioua,  and  lefened  the  fiurther  censuring  him  to  the  day  he  set  for 
their  next  meeting :  the  prolocutoi^s  party  pressed  him  to  stand  it  out,  and  to  make  no  sub* 
mission ;  but  he  had  sounder  advice  given  him  by  some  who  understood  the  law  better ;  so 
he  made  a  full  subnussion,  with  which  the  archbishop  was  satisfied:  j^  a  party  continued, 
with  great  impudence  to  assert,  that  their  schedule  was  true,  and  that  the  queen  was  misin- 
formed, though  the  lord  chancellor,  made  now  a  peer  of  ESngland,  and  the  lord  chief  justice 
Holt,  had,  upon  perusal  of  the  records,  affirmed  to  the  queen,  that  their  assertion  was  &lse^ 
and  that  there  were  many  precedents  for  such  prorogations. 

And  now  I  must  look  abroad  into  foreign  afiairs.  The  French  were  loeing  plaoe  after 
place  in  Lombardy ;  Cremona,  Mantua,  and  the  city  of  Milan  were  the  only  places  that 
were  left  in  their  hands :  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain  these  long  without  a  greMter 
force,  nor  was  it  easy  to  convey  that  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reducing  those 
fortresses  was  likely  to  be  a  work  of  time,  which  would  fititigue  the  troops,  and  would 
bring  a  great  diarge  with  it;  so  a  capitulation  was  proposed  iGur  delivenng  up  those 
I^aoes,  and  for  aUowing  the  French  troops  a  firee  march  to  Dauphiny.  As  soon  as  this 
was  sent  to  Vienna,  it  was  agreed  to,  without  communicating  it  to  the  allies,  whidi 
gave  just  cause  of  offence :  it  was  said  in  excuse,  that  every  general  had  a  power  to 
agree  to  a  capitulation ;  so  the  emperor,  in  this  case,  was  not  bound  to  stay  for  the  consent 
of  the  allies.  This  was  true,  if  the  capitulation  had  been  for  one  single  place,  but  this  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  being  of  a  greater  extent ;  by  ^lis  the  Frendi  saved  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men,  who  must  all  have  been,  in  a  little  time,  made  prisoners  of  war:  they 
were  veteran  troops,  and  were  sent  into  Spain,  of  which  we  quickly  £dt  the  ill  effects  *• 

The  design  was  formed  for  the  following  campaign  after  this  manner :  ihe  duke  of  Savoy 
undertook  to  march  an  army  into  France,  and  to  act  there  as  should  be  concerted  by  the 
allies ;  some  proposed  the  marching  through  Dauphiny  to  ihe  river  of  ihe  Rhone,  and  so  up 
to  Lyons ;  but  an  attempt  upon  Toulon  was  thought  the  most  important  thing  that  could 
be  designed ;  so  that  was  settled  on.  Mareschal  Tesse  was  sent  to  secure  the  passes,  and  to 
cover  France  on  that  side.  This  winter  the  prince  of  Baden  died,  little  esteemed,  and  little 
lamented ;  the  marquis  of  Bareith  had  the  command  of  the  army,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
from  whom  less  was  expected ;  he  was  so  ill  supported  that  he  could  do  nothing.  The 
court  <ji  Vienna  was  so  set  on  the  reduction  of  Hungary,  that  they  thou^t  of  nothing  else  : 
the  Hungarians  were  very  numerous,  but  they  wanted  both  officers  and  discipline :  Ragotd 
had  possessed  himself  of  almost  all  Transylvania,  and  the  Hungarians  were  so  ahenated 
from  the  emperor,  that  they  were  consulting  about  choosing  a  new  king. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  having  possessed  himself  of 
Saxony,  made  kii^  Augustus  soon  feel,  that  now  that  his  hereditary  dominions  were  in  his 
enemy^s  hands,  he  could  no  longer  maintain  the  war  in  Poland :  so  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot, 
with  such  secrecy,  that  it  was  concluded  before  it  was  apprehended  to  be  in  agitation.  King 
Augustus  was  only  waiting  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  disengage  himself  from  his  Polanders, 
and  from  the  Muscovites ;  an  incident  happened  that  had  almost  embroilsd  all  again  :  the 
Polanders  and  Muscovites  attacked  a  body  of  Swedes,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  b^ng  mnch 
superior  to  them  in  number ;  so  the  Swedes  were  almost  cut  to  pieces.  King  Augustus  had 
no  share  in  this,  and  did  all  that  he  durst  venture  on  to  avoid  it :  he  paid  dear  for  it,  hard 
conditions  were  put  on  him,  to  which  the  necessity  of  his  affiurs  forced  him  to  submit.  He 
made  all  the  haste  he  safely  could  to  get  out  of  Poland ;  he  reogned  back  their  crown  to 
them,  and  was  contented  with  the  empty  name  of  king,  though  that  seemed  rather  to  be  a 
reproach  than  any  accession  of  honour  to  his  electoral  digni^ ;  he  thought  otherwise,  and 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  continued  to  him :  he  was  at  mercy,  for  he  had  neither  forces 
nor  treasure :  It  was  thought  the  king  €i  Sweden  treated  him  with  too  much  rigour,  when 
he  had  so  entirely  mastered  him ;  the  other  was  as  little  pitied  as  he  deserved  to  be,  for  by 
many  wrong  practices  he  had  drawn  all  his  misfortunes  on  himself.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
being  in  the  heart  of  Qermany,  in  so  formidable  a  posture,  gave  great  apprehensions  to  the 

*  For  full  informatioo  relatiTo  to  the  continental  tnur,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Gampbell*t  HeiaoirB  of  M arlboroagh 
nod  Eugone ;  Qnincj'B  Huuun  MQitain;  Limior'e  HiHotve ;  Hemoiret  do  la  Tottn,  &c. 
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allies.  The  French  made  strong  applications  to  him,  bat  the  courts  of  Pmsna  and  HanoYer 
were  in  such  a  concert  with  that  king,  that  they  gave  the  rest  of  the  allies  great  aastmuioes 
that  he  would  do  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  empire,  nor  to  weaken  the  alliance : 
the  court  of  France  pressed  him  to  offer  his  mediation  for  a  general  peace ;  all  the  answer 
he  gave  was,  that  i(  the  allies  made  the  like  application  to  him,  he  would  interpose,  and  do 
all  good  offices  in  a  treaty.  So  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  separate  measures  with  France, 
yet  the  court  of  Vienna  was  under  a  great  apprehension  of  his  seeking  matter  for  a  quarrel 
with  them.  The  czar  at  this  time  overran  Poland,  so  that  king  Stanislaus  was  forced  to  fly 
into  Saxony  to  the  king  of  Sweden  for  protection ;  both  he  and  his  queen  stayed  there  all 
the  winter,  and  a  great  part  of  this  summer.  The  czar  pressed  the  Polanders  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another  king,  but  could  not  carry  them  to  that ;  so  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  come  to  a  treaty  with  king  Stanislaus,  and  to  settle  the  quiet  of 
that  kingdom,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  destructive  war.  The  czar  tried,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  come  to  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  made  great  oflFers  in  order  to  it ;  but  that 
king  was  implacable,  and  seemed  resolved  to  pull  him  down,  as  he  had  done  king  Augustus. 
That  king's  designs  were  impenetrable,  he  advised  with  few,  and  kept  himself  on  great 
reserves  with  all  foreign  ministers,  whom  he  would  not  suffer  to  come  near  him,  except 
when  they  had  a  particular  message  to  deliver.  Our  court  was  advised  by  the  elector  of 
Hanover  to  send  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  him :  it  was  thought  this  would  please  him 
much,  if  it  had  no  other  effect ;  so  he  went  thither,  but  could  gain  no  ground  on  him.  He 
affected  a  neglect  of  his  person,  both  in  clothes,  lodging,  and  £et ;  all  was  simple,  even  to 
meanness ;  nay,  he  did  not  so  much  as  allow  a  decent  cleanliness :  he  appeared  to  have  a 
real  sense  of  religion,  and  a  zeal  fbr  it,  but  it  was  not  much  enlightened :  he  seemed  to  have 
no  notion  of  public  liberty,  but  thought  princes  ought  to  keep  their  promises  religiously,  and 
to  observe  their  treaties  punctually ;  he  rendered  himself  very  acceptable  to  his  army,  by 
coming  so  near  their  way  of  living,  and  by  his  readiness  to  expose  his  own  person,  and  to 
reward  services  done  him ;  he  had  little  tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  was  a  fierce  enemy,  too 
rough,  and  too  savage :  he  looked  on  foreign  mimsters  as  spies  by  their  character,  and  treated 
them  accordingly ;  and  he  used  his  own  ministers  rather  as  instruments  to  execute  his  orden^ 
than  as  counsellors. 

The  court  of  France  finding  they  could  not  prevail  on  him,  made  a  public  application  to 
the  pope,  for  his  mediating  a  peace  :  they  offered  the  dominions  in  Italy  to  king  Charles,  to 
the  States  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  compensation  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  for  the 
waste  made  in  his  country ;  provided,  that  on  those  conditions,  king  Philip  should  keep 
Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  thought  the  court  of  Vienna  wished  this  project  might 
be  entertuned,  but  the  other  allies  were  so  disgusted  at  it,  that  they  made  no  steps  tomrd 
it :  the  court  of  Vienna  did  what  they  could  to  confound  the  designs  of  this  campaign ;  for 
they  ordered  a  detachment  of  twelve  thousand  men  to  march  from  the  army  in  Lombardy 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  court  of  England,  the  States,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
studied  to  divert  this,  with  the  warmest  instances  possible,  but  in  vain :  though  it  was  repre- 
sented to  that  court,  that  if  the  duke  of  Savoy  could  enter  into  Provence  with  a  great  army, 
that  would  cut  off  all  supplies,  and  communication  with  France :  so  that  success,  in  this 
great  design,  would  make  Naples  and  Sicily  fall  into  their  hands  of  course ;  but  the  impe- 
rial court  was  inflexible ;  they  pretended  they  had  given  their  party  in  Naples  such  asEur- 
ances  of  an  invasion,  that  if  they  failed  in  it,  they  exposed  them  all  to  be  destroyed,  and 
thereby  they  might  provoke  the  whole  country  to  become  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Thus  tiiey  took  up  a  resolution  without  consulting  their  allies,  and  then  pretended  that  it 
was  fixed,  and  could  not  be  altered. 

The  campaign  was  opened  very  fatally  in  Spain :  king  Charles  pretended,  there  was  an 
army  coming  into  Catalonia  from  Roussillon,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  march 
into  that  country ;  the  dividing  a  force,  when  the  whole  together  was  not  equal  to  the 
enemy'^s,  has  often  proved  fatal :  he  ought  to  have  made  his  army  as  strong  as  possibly  he 
could,  and  to  have  marched  with  it  to  Madrid ;  for  the  rest  of  Spain  would  have  fallen  into 
his  hands,  upon  the  success  of  that  expedition.  But  he  persisted  in  his  fiist  resolution,  and 
marched  away  with  a  part  of  the  army,  leaving  about  sixteen  thousand  men  under  the  earl 
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of  Gkdway'B  command.  They  had  eaten  up  all  their  stores  in  Valencia,  and  could  subsist 
no  longer  there ;  so  they  were  forced  to  break  into  Castile :  the  duke  of  Berwick  came 
against  them  with  an  army  not  much  superior  to  theiis ;  but  the  court  of  France  had  sent 
the  duke  of  Orleans  into  Spain,  with  some  of  the  best  troops  that  they  had  brought  from 
Italy,  and  these  joined  the  duke  of  Berwick  a  day  before  the  two  armies  engaged.  Some 
desOTters  came  over,  and  brought  the  earl  of  Gal  way  the  news  of  the  conjunction ;  but  they 
were  not  believed,  and  were  looked  on  as  spies,  sent  to  frighten  them.  A  council  of  war 
had  resolved  to  venture  on  a  battle,  which  the  state  of  their  affairs  seemed  to  make  necessary : 
they  could  not  subsist  where  they  were,  nor  be  subsisted  if  they  retired  back  into  Valencia  $ 
so  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the  two  armies  engaged  in  the  plain  of  Almanza.  The  English 
and  Dutch  beat  the  enemy,  and  broke  through  twice ;  but  the  Portuguese  gave  way ;  upon 
that  the  enemy,  who  were  almost  double  in  number,  both  horse  and  foot,  flanked  them,  and 
a  total  rout  followed,  in  which  about  ten  thousand  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  earl 
of  Gralway  was  twice  wounded ;  once  so  near  the  eye,  that  for  some  time  it  put  him  out  of 
a  capacity  for  giving  orders ;  but  at  last  he,  with  some  other  officers,  made  the  best  retreat 
they  coidd.  Our  fleet  came  happily  on  that  coast  on  the  day  that  the  battle  was  fought ; 
so  he  was  supplied  from  thence,  and  he  put  garrisons  into  Denia  and  Alicant,  and  retired  to 
the  Ebro,  with  about  three  thousand  horse,  and  almost  as  many  foot.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
pursued  the  victory  :  Valencia  submitted,  and  so  did  Saragoza ;  so  that  the  principality  of 
Catalonia  was  all  that  remained  in  king  Charles's  obedience.  The  king  of  Portugal  died  this 
winter,  but  that  made  no  great  change  in  afiairs  there :  the  young  king  agreed  to  eveiy 
thing  that  was  proposed  to  him  by  the  allies ;  yet  the  Portuguese  were  under  a  great  con- 
sternation, their  best  troops  being  either  cut  off,  or  at  that  time  in  Catalonia. 

Marshal  Villars  was  sent  to  command  in  Alsace :  he  understood  that  the  lines  of  Stol- 
hoven  were  ill  kept,  and  weakly  manned ;  so  he  passed  the  Rhine,  and  without  any  loss,  and 
very  little  opposition,  he  broke  through,  and  seized  on  the  artillery,  and  on  such  magazines 
as  were  laid  in  there.  Upon  this  shameful  disgrace,  the  Germans  retired  to  Hailbron :  the 
circle  of  Suabia  was  now  open,  and  put  under  contribution ;  and  Villais  designed  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  to  Bavaria.  The  blame  of  this  miscarriage  was  laid  chiefly  on  the  imperial 
court,  who  neither  sent  their  quota  thither,  nor  took  care  to  settle  a  proper  general  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  In  Flanders  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
came  and  took  post  at  Gemblours,  in  a  safe  camp ;  the  duke  of  Marlborough*  lay  at  Mel- 
dert  in  a  more  open  one :  both  armies  were  about  one  hundred  tliousand  strong ;  but  the 
French  were  rather  superior  to  that  number. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  design  upon  Toulon  began  to  appear :  the  queen  and  the  States 
sent  a  strong  fleet  tliither,  commanded  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ;  who  from  mean  beginnings, 
had  risen  up  to  the  supreme  command ;  and  had  given  many  proofs  of  great  courage,  con- 
duct and  zeal,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  *.  Prince  Eugene  had  the  command  of  the 
imperial  army  that  was  to  second  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  this  undertaking,  upon  liie  success 
of  which  the  final  conclusion  of  the  war  depended.  The  army  was  not  so  strong  as  it  was 
intended  it  should  have  been  :  the  detachment  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  ordered  to  march 
to  Naples ;  and  no  applications  could  prevail  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  obtain  a  delay  in 

*  "  He  who  enjoys  a  title  by  birth,  derires  it  from  beloyed  eren  by  hit  monarcfai.     Sir  John  Narborongh 

the  Tirtuet  of  hu  anoeeton,  but  be  who  raiset  himielf  into  toon  became  his  patron,  and  eTontually  sir  Cloudesley 

high  rank  by  his  merit  creates  his  nobility.'*   Sir  Cloudea.  married  his  widow ;  such  are  the  strange  occurrences  in 

ley  Shovel  was  of  the  latter  class ;  bom  of  obscure  parents,  this  life  of  incalculable  changea.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 

and  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  circumstances  did  not  the  melancholy  circumstances  attending  which  will  be 

I^YO  a  friendly  aid  to  his  aspirations  for  feme.     Bom  and  mentioned  hereafter,  he  was  rear  admiral  of  England ; 

resident  in  the  obscure  maritime  town  of  Clay,  in  Norfolk,  admirsl  of  the  white;  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet;  a 

his  early  companions  were  the  fishermen  of  tiiat  dangerous  member  of  the  council  of  prince  George,  lord  high  admi- 

coast,  and  from  being  an  auditor  and  a  witness  of  their  life  ral ;  elder  brother  ot  the  Trinity  House ;  a  goveraor  of 

and  doings  he  probably  acquired  a  fondness  for  the  naval  Greenwich  Hospital ;   and    member  of  pariiament   for 

service.    He  ran  away  from  the  Upstone,  and  volunteered  Rochester.     '*  The  duties  of  the  husband,  the  fether,  the 

on  board'  the  ship  commanded  by  sir  Christopher  Mynns.  friend,  and  the  relation  were  excellently  peHbrmed  by  sir 

To  know  him,  it  appears,  was  a  surety  that  yon  must  love  Cloudesley,  who  always  gav^  in  charity  more  than  was 

him ;  for  from  this  early  period  to  the  latest  of  his  life,  he  expected,  and  was  munificent  to  merit  even  beyond  bis 

was  open-hearted,  candid,  generous,  and  brave— qnalifica.  princely  income.** — Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals ; 

tions  that  made  liim  the  idol  of  his  brother  sailors,  and  Noble's  Contin.  of  Qrsinger. 
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that  ezpeditioii :  there  were  also  eight  or  ten  thousand  reGmite  that  were  promised  to  be  sev 
to  reinforce  prince  Eugene,  which  were  stopped  in  Germany,  for  the  emperor  was  under  such 
apprehensions  of  a  rupture  with  Sweden,  Uiat  he  pretended  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for 
his  own  safety,  to  keep  a  good  force  at  home.  Prince  Eugene  had  also  (wders,  not  to  expose 
his  troops  too  much :  by  this  means  they  were  the  less  serviceable :  notwithstanding  itiese 
disappointments,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  after  he  had  for  some  weeks  covered  his  true  design, 
by  a  feint  upon  Dauphiny,  by  which  he  drew  most  of  the  French  troops  to  that  side ;  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  confederate  fleet  was  come  upon  the  coast,  he  made  a  veiy  quick 
march  through  ways  that  were  thought  impracticable,  on  to  the  river  Yar,  where  the  Frend* 
had  cast  up  such  works,  that  it  was  reckoned  these  must  have  stopped  his  passing  the  riv» 
and  they  would  have  done  it  effectually,  if  some  ships  had  not  been  sent  in  from  the  fleei^ 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  attack  these  where  there  was  no  defence ;  because  no  attack 
from  that  side  v^as  apprehended.  By  this  means  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  works, 
and  so  the  passage  over  the  river  was  free :  upon  this,  that  duke  entered  Provence,  and  mac* 
all  the  haste  he  could  towards  Toulon.  The  artillery  and  ammunition  were  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  were  to  be  landed  near  the  place ;  so  the  march  of  the  army  was  as  little  encum- 
bered as  was  possible :  yet  it  was  impossible  to  advance  with  much  haste  in  an  enem/s 
country,  where  the  provimons  were  e\ther  destroyed,  or  carried  into  fortified  places,  which, 
though  they  might  have  easily  been  taken,  yet  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  executing  the  great 
design ;  so  this  retarded  the  march  for  some  days :  yet,  in  conclusion,  they  came  before  the 
place,  and  were  quickly  masters  of  some  of  the  eminences  that  commanded  it.  At  their 
first  coming  they  might  have  possessed  themselves  of  another,  called  St.  Aime's  hill,  if  prince 
Eugene  had  executed  the  duke  of  Savoy's  orders ;  he  did  it  not,  which  raised  a  high  discon- 
tent ;  but  he  excused  himself  by  showing  the  orders  he  had  received,  not  to  expose  the 
emperor's  troops.  Some  day^  were  lost  by  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  which  hindered  the 
ships  from  landing  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  In  the  mean  while,  the  troops  of  France 
were  ordered  to  march  from  all  parts  to  Toulon :  the  garrison  within  was  very  strong ;  the 
forces  that  were  on  their  march  to  Spain,  to  prosecute  the  victory  of  Almanza,  were  counter- 
manded ;  and  so  great  a  part  of  Yillars's  army  was  called  away,  that  he  could  not  make  any 
further  progress  in  Gennany.  So  that  a  great  force  was,  from  all  hands^  marching  to  raise 
this  siege ;  and  it  was  declared,  in  the  court  of  France,  that  the  duke  of  Buigundy  would 
go  and  lead  on  the  army.  The  duke  of  Savoy  lost  no  time,  but  continued  cannonading  the 
place,  while  the  fleet  came  up  to  bombard  it ;  they  attacked  the  two  forts  that  commanded 
the  entrance  into  the  mole  vnth  such  fury,  that  they  made  themselves  masten  of  them ; 
but  one  of  them  was  afterwards  blown  up.  Those  within  the  town  were  not  idle ;  they 
sunk  some  ships  in  the  entrance  into  the  mole,  and  fired  furiously  at  the  fleet,  but  did  them 
little  harm  :  they  beat  the  duke  of  Savoy  out  of  one  of  his  most  important  posts,  which  was 
long  defended  by  a  gallant  prince  of  Saxe-Gotha;  who,  not  being  supported  in  time,  was 
cut  to  pieces.  This  post  was  afterwards  regained,  and  the  fleet  continued  for  some  days  to 
bombard  the  place :  but  in  the  end,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  strength  had  never  been  above 
thirty  thousand  men,  seeing  so  great  a  force  marching  towards  him,  who  might  intercept 
his  passage,  and  so  destroy  his  whole  army,  and  there  being  no  hope  of  his  cairying  the 
place,  found  it  necessary  to  march  home  in  time ;  which  he  did  with  so  much  order  and  pre- 
caution, that  he  got  back  into  his  own  country,  without  any  loss ;  and  soon  after  his  return, 
he  sat  down  before  Suza,  and  took  it  in  a  few  weeks.  Our  fleet  did  all  the  execution  they 
could  on  the  town ;  their  bombs  set  some  places  on  fire,  which  tiiey  believed  were  maga- 
zines ;  for  they  continued  burning  for  many  hours ;  in  conclusion,  they  sailed  off.  They  left 
behind  them  a  fleet  of  six-and-twenty  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  ships  sailed 
homewards.  Thus  tiiis  great  design,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  set,  failed  in  the 
execution,  chiefly  by  the  emperor^s  means :  England  and  the  States  performed  all  that  was 
expected  of  them,  nor  was  the  duke  of  Savoy  wanting  on  his  part ;  though  many  suspected 
him,  as  backward,  and  at  least  cold  in  the  undertaking  *.     It  was  not  yet  perfectly  nnder- 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  dake  of  Savoy  was  indaced  by  the  French  and  Bavarian  ambassadon. — ^Lamberti's 

not  to  persist  in  the  nege  of  Toulon,  by  Uie  reprasenta-  Memoires ;  lord  Walpole  of  Woolertxm^s  Answer  to  Lord 

tions  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  Bolingbroke*s  Letters  on  History, 
uteifcre  by  count  Piper,  who  in  his  turn  was  acted  upon 
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stood  wlucfc  damage  the  French  sostained ;  many  of  their  ahipe  were  rendered  unserviceable^ 
and  continue  to  be  80  gtill ;  nor  did  they  set  out  any  fleet  all  the  following  winter ;  though 
the  a£fiuT8  of  king  Charles  in  Spain  were  then  so  low,  that  if  they  could  have  cut  off  tibe 
communication  by  sea  between  Italy  and  Spain,  they  must  soon  have  been  masters  of  aH 
that  was  left  in  his  hands ;  so  that  from  their  fitting  out  no  fleet  at  Toulon,,  it  was  con« 
eluded  that  they  could  not  do  it.  When  the  design  upon  Toulon  was  broken,  more  troops 
were  sent  into  Spain :  the  earl  of  Galway  did,  with  incredible  diligence  and  activity, 
endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  at  Almanggi,  as  much  as  was  possible :  the  supplies  and  stores 
that  he  had  from  our  fleet,  put  him  in  a  capacity  to  make  a  stand ;  he  formed  a  new  army, 
and  put  the  strong  places  in  the  best  posture  he  could ;  Lerida  was  the  most  exposed,  and 
so  was  the  best  looked  to ;  Tortosa,  Tarragona,  and  Gironne,  were  also  well  fortified,  and 
good  garrisons  were  put  in  them.  The  attempt  on  Toulon,  as  it  put  a  stop  to  all  the  motions 
of  the  French,  so  it  gave  him  time  to  put  the  principality  of  Catalonia  in  a  good  state  of 
defence.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  being  reinforced  with  troops  from  France,  sat  down  before 
Lerida,  in  the  end  of  September,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men :  the  place  was  com- 
manded by  a  prince  of  Hesse,  who  held  out  above  forty  days  :  after  some  time  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  town,  and  to  retire  into  the  castle ;  the  army  suffered  much  in  this  long 
siege.  When  the  besieged  saw  how  long  they  could  hold  out,  tiiey  gave  the  earl  of  Galway 
notice,  upon  which  he  intended  to  have  raised  the  siege ;  and  if  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  consented  to  his  drawing,  out  of  the  other  garrisons,  such  a  force  as  might  have  been 
spared,  he  undertook  to  raise  it,  which  was  bdieved  might  have  been  easily  done  :  and  if  he 
had  succeeded,  it  would  have  given  a  new  turn  to  all  the  affiurs  of  Spain :  but  count 
Noyelles,  who  was  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  knew  how  much  king  Charles 
was  alienated  from  the  earl  of  Galway,  for  the  honest  freedom  he  had  used  with  him,  in 
laying  before  him  some  errors  in  his  conduct,  set  himself  to  oppose  this,  apprehending  that 
success  in  it  would  have  raised  the  earl  of  Galway's  reputation  again,  which  had  suffered  a 
great  diminution  by  the  action  of  Ahnanza ;  he  said,  this  would  expose  the  little  army  they 
had  left  them,  to  too  great  a  hazard ;  for  if  the  design  miscarried,  it  might  occasion  a  revolt 
of  the  whole  principality.  Thus  the  humours  of  princes  are  often  more  regarded  than  their 
interest ;  the  design  of  reUeving  Lerida  was  laid  aside.  The  Frencii  army  was  diminished 
a  fourth  part,  and  the  long  siege  had  so  fatigued  them,  that  it  was  visible,  the  raising  it 
would  have  been  no  difficult  performance,  but  the  thoughts  of  that  being  given  over,  Lerida 
capitulated  in  the  beginning  of  Novemb^ :  the  Spaniards  made  some  feeble  attempts  on  the 
side  of  Portugal,  with  success,  for  little  resistance  was  made ;  the  Portuguese  excusing  them- 
selves by  their  feebleness,  since  their  best  troops  were  in  Catalonia. 

King  Charles,  finding  his  affurs  in  so  ill  a  condition,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the 
other  allies,  to  send  him  supplies,  with  all  possible  haste :  Stanhope  was  sent  over,  to  press 
the  queen  and  the  States  to  dispatch  these  the  sooner.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  Italy, 
seven  thousand  of  the  ifliperial  troops  were  prepared  to  be  sent  over  to  Barcelona ;  and  these 
were  carried  in  the  winter,  by  the  confederate  fleet,  without  any  disturbance  given  them  by 
the  French.  Eecruits  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  sent  over  from  England,  and  from  the 
States  to  Portugal.  But  while  the  house  of  Austria  was  struggling  with  great  difficulties, 
two  pieces  of  pomp  and  magnificence  consumed  a  great  part  of  their  treasure  :  an  embassy 
was  sent  from  Lisbon,  to  demand  the  emperor^s  sister  for  that  king,  which  was  done  with 
an  unusual  and  extravagant  expense :  a  wife  was  to  be  sought  for  king  Charles,  among 
the  protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitable  match  in  the  popish  courts :  he  had  seen 
the  princess  of  Anspach,  and  was  much  taken  with  her ;  so  that  great  applications  were 
made  to  persuade  her  to  change  her  religion,  but  ^e  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a 
crown  at  so  dear  a  rate :  and  soon  after  she  was  married  to  the  prince  electoral  of  Bruns- 
wick, which  gave  a  glorious  character  of  her  to  this  nation ;  and  her  pious  firmness  is  likely 
to  be  rewarded,  even  in  this  life,  with  a  much  better  crown,  than  that  which  she  rejected. 
The  princess  of  WoUenbuttle  was  not  so  firm ;  so  she  was  brought  to  Vienna,  and  some  time 
after  was  married  by  proxy  to  king  Charles,  and  was  sent  to  Italy,  in  her  way  to  Spiun. 
The  solemnity  with  which  these  matters  were  managed,  in  all  this  distress  of  their  affairs, 
consumed  a  vast  deal  of  treasure ;  for  such  was  the  pride  of  those  courts  on  such  occasions. 
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that,  rather  than  ful  in  a  point  of  splendour,  they  wonld  let  their  meet  important  affiuis  go 
to  wreck.  That  princess  was  landed  at  Barcelona ;  and  the  queen  of  Portugal  the  same 
year  came  to  Holland,  to  he  carried  to  Lishon,  hy  a  squadron  of  the  English  fleet. 

But  while  matters  were  in  a  douhtful  state  in  Spain,  the  expedition  to  Naples  had  all  the 
success  that  was  expected :  the  detachment  from  Lomhardy  marched  through  the  ecclesi- 
astical state,  and  struck  no  small  terror  into  the  court  of  Rome,  as  they  passed  near  it :  ii 
was  apprehended  some  resistance  would  have  heen  made  in  Naples  hy  those  who  governed 
there  under  king  Philip ;  but  the  in-bred  hatred  the  Neapolitans  bore  the  French,  together 
with  the  severities  of  their  government,  had  put  that  whole  kingdom  into  such  a  disposition 
to  revolt,  that  the  small  party  which  adhered  to  king  Philip  found  it  not  advisable  to  offer 
any  resistance,  so  they  had  only  time  enough  to  convey  their  treasure,  and  all  their 
richest  goods  to  Cayetsi,  and  to  retire  thither :  they  reckoned  they  would  either  be  relieved 
from  France  by  sea,  or  obtain  a  good  capitulation ;  or  if  that  failed,  they  had  some  ships 
and  galleys,  in  which  they  might  hope  to  escape.  The  imperialists  took  possession  of 
Naples^  where  they  were  received  with  great  rejoicings ;  their  ill  conduct  quickly  moderated 
that  joy,  and  very  much  disposed  the  Neapolitans  to  a  second  revolt :  but  upon  applications, 
made  to  the  courts  of  Yienna  and  Barcelona,  the  excesses  of  the  imperialists,  who  carried 
their  ravenous  disposition  with  them  wheresoever  they  went,  were  somewhat  corrected,  so 
that  they  became  more  tolerable.  As  soon  as  a  government  could  be  settled  at  Naples,  they 
imdertook  the  siege  of  Cayeta,  which  went  on  at  first  very  slowly ;  so  that  those  withi^ 
seemed  to  apprehend  nothing  so  much  as  the  want  of  provisions ;  upon  which  they  sent  the 
few  ships  they  had  to  Sicily,  to  bring  them  supplies,  for  all  they  might  want :  when  these 
were  sent  away,  the  imperialists,  knowing  what  a  rich  booty  was  lodged  in  the  place,  pressed 
it  very  hard,  and,  in  conclusion,  took  it  by  storm ;  and  so  were  masters  of  all  the  wealth 
that  was  in  it ;  the  garrison  retired  into  the  castle,  but  they  were  soon  after  forced  to  surren- 
der, and  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  proposed  to  follow  this  success,  with  an 
attempt  upon  Sicily ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  supply  Naples  with  bread,  nor  was  our  fleet  at 
liberty  to  assist  them  ;  for  they  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  to  wait  there 
for  orders ;  when  these  arrived,  they  required  them  to  carry  the  marquis  das  Minas  and  the 
earl  of  Galway,  with  the  forces  of  Portugal,  to  Lisbon,  which  was  happily  performed :  and 
the  earl  of  GaJway  found  the  character  and  powers  of  an  ambassador,  lying  for  him  there. 
The  thoughts  of  attempting  Sicily  were  therefore  laid  aside  for  this  time ;  though  the 
Sicilians  were  known  to  be  in  a  very  good  disposition  to  entertain  it.  A  small  force  was 
sent  from  Naples  to  seize  on  those  places  which  lay  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  and  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  Spain :  some  of  them  were  soon  taken,  but  Porto  Longone  and  Port  Hercole 
made  a  better  resistance :  this  was  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Italy  and  Spain  all  this  year,  and 
till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  next  year. 

Yillars  continued  in  Germany,  laying  Suabia  under  heavy  contributions ;  and  very  pro- 
bably he  would  have  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  if  the  detachments  he  was  ordered  to  send 
away  had  not  so  weakened  his  army,  that  he  durst  not  venture  further,  nor  undertake  any 
considerable  siege.  While  the  empire  was  thus  exposed,  all  men's  eyes  turned  towards  the 
elector  of  Brunswick,  as  the  only  person  that  could  recover  their  afiiiirs  out  of  those  extremi- 
ties, into  which  they  were  brought :  the  emperor  pressed  him  to  accept  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  this  was  seconded  by  all  the  allies,  but  most  earnestly  by  the  queen  and  the  States : 
the  elector  used  all  the  precaution  that  the  embarking  in  such  a  design  required,  and  he  had 
such  assurances  of  assistance  from  the  princes  and  circles,  as  he  thought  might  be  depended 
upon :  so  he  undertook  the  command :  his  first  care  was  to  restore  military  discipline,  which 
had  been  very  little  considered  or  submitted  to,  for  some  years  past ;  and  he  established  this 
with  such  impartial  severity,  that  the  face  of  affiurs  there  was  soon  changed ;  but  the  army 
was  too  weak,  and  the  season  was  too  far  spent,  to  enter  on  great  designs.  One  considerable 
action  happened,  which  very  much  raised  the  reputation  of  his  conduct :  Yillars  had  sent 
a  detachment  of  three  thousand  horse  and  dragoons,  either  to  extend  his  contribution,  or  to 
seize  on  some  important  post ;  against  these  the  elector  sent  out  another  body  that  fell  upon 
the  French,  and  gave  them  a  total  defeat,  in  which  two  thousand  of  them  were  cut  off:  soon 
after  that,  YiUais  retired  back  to  Strasbuig,  and  the  campaign  in  those  parts  ended. 
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I  will  take  in  here  a  transaction  that  hj  not  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  There  was, 
all  this  summer,  a  dispute  at  Neufchatel,  upon  the  death  of  the  old  duchess  of  Nemours,  in 
whom  the  house  of  Longueville  ended ;  she  enjoyed  this  principality,  which,  since  it  lay  as 
a  frontier  to  Switzerland,  was  on  this  occasion  much  considered.  There  were  many  pre- 
tenders of  the  French  nation,  the  chief  was  the  prince  of  Conti ;  all  these  came  to  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  made  their  application  to  the  states  of  that  country,  and  laid  their  several  titles 
before  them :  the  king  of  France  seemed  to  favour  the  prince  of  Conti  most ;  but  yet  he 
left  it  free  to  the  states  to  judge  of  their  pretensions,  provided  they  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  subjects ;  adding  severe  threatenings,  in  case  they  should  judge  in  behalf 
of  any  other  pretender.  The  king  of  Prussia,  as  heir  by  his  mother  to  the  house  of  Cha- 
lons, claimed  it  as  his  right,  which  the  late  king  had,  by  a  particular  agreement  made  over 
to  him ;  so  he  sent  a  minister  thither,  to  put  in  his  claim  :  and  the  queen,  and  the  States, 
ordered  their  ministers  in  Switaserland  to  do  their  best  offices,  both  for  advancing  his  preten- 
sions, and  to  engage  the  cantons  to  maintain  them ;  the  king  of  Sweden  wrote  also  to  the 
cantons  to  the  same  effect.  The  allies  looked  on  this  as  a  matter  of  great  consequence ;  since 
it  might  end  in  a  rupture  between  the  protestant  cantons  and  France ;  for  the  popish  cantons 
were  now  wholly  theirs.  After  much  pleading,  and  a  long  dispute,  the  states  of  the  prin- 
cipality gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  French  pretenders  protested 
against  this,  and  left  Neufchatel  in  a  high  discontent :  the  French  ambassadors  threatened 
that  little  state  with  an  invasion,  and  all  commerce  with  them  was  forbidden :  the  canton  of 
Bern  espoused  their  concern  with  a  spirit  and  zeal  that  was  not  expected  from  them  :  they 
declared  they  were  in  a  comburghership  with  them ;  and  upon  that  they  sent  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men  to  defend  them.  The  French  continued  to  threaten,  and  Yillars  had  orders  to 
march  a  great  part  of  his  army  towards  them ;  but  when  the  court  of  France  saw  that  the 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich  were  not  fi^ghtened  with  those  marches,  they  let  the  whole 
matter  fall,  veiy  little  to  their  honour :  and  so  the  intercourse  between  the  French  dominions 
and  that  state  was  again  opened,  and  the  peace  of  the  cantons  was  secured.  The  king 
of  Prussia  engaged  his  honour  that  he  would  govern  that  state  with  a  particular  zeal,  for 
advancing  both  religion  and  learning  in  it ;  and  upon  these  assurances,  he  persuaded  the 
bishops  of  England,  and  myself  in  pa^icular,  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  promote  his  pre- 
tensions ;  upon  which  we  wrote,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  we  could,  to  Mens.  Ostervald, 
who  was  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  that  state,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  judicious 
divines  of  the  age  :  he  was  bringing  that  church  to  a  near  agreement  with  our  forms  of  wor- 
ship :  the  king  of  Prussia  was  well  set,  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion ;  and  had  made  a 
great  step,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  in  his  dominions,  by 
requiring  them  not  to  preach  to  the  people  on  those  points,  in  which  they  differ ;  and  by 
obuging  them  to  communicate  together,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  opinions ; 
which  is  indeed  the  only  wise  and  honest  way  to  make  up  that  breach. 

The  affinity  of  the  matter  leads  me  next  to  give  an  account  of  the  differences  between  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  Tliat  king,  after  he  had  been  a  very  heavy  guest 
in  Saxony,  came  to  understand  that  the  protestants  in  Silesia  had  their  churches  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  stipulated  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  and  that  the  crown  of 
Sweden  was  the  guarantee  for  observing  this.  These  churches  were  taken  from  them :  so 
the  king  of  Sweden  was  in  justice  bound  to  see  to  the  observing  of  that  article :  he  very 
readily  embraced  this  opportunity,  which  had  been  long  neglected  or  forgotten  by  his  father. 
When  this  was  first  represented  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  it  was  treated  there  with  much 
scorn ;  and  count  Zabor,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  court,  spoke  of  the  king  of  Sweden  in 
a  style  that  he  thought  furnished  him  with  a  just  pretension  to  demand  that  he  should  l>e 
sent  to  him,  to  be  punished  as  he  thought  fit.  lliis  was  soon  yielded ;  the  count  was  sent 
to  the  king,  and  made  such  an  humble  submission  to  him  as  was  accepted.  But  the  demand 
for  restoring  the  churches  was  a  matter  of  hard  digestion  to  a  bigoted  and  haughty  court. 
The  king  of  Sweden  had  a  great  army  at  hand,  and  he  threatened  an  immediate  rupture,  if 
this  demand  was  not  agreed  to  without  delay.  In  this  he  was  so  positive,  that  the  imperial 
court  at  last  yielded,  they  being  then  in  no  condition  to  resist  a  warlike  prince,  and  an  army 
hardened  by  an  exact  discipline  and  the  fatigues  of  a  long  war :  so  that  every  itaag  that  was 
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demanded,  pursuant  to  that  article  of  the  treatj  of  Munster,  was  agreed  to  be  peiformed 
within  a  prefixed  time.     And  upon  that  the  king  of  Sweden  marolied  his  anny,  under  the 
most  regular  discipline,  through  Silesia,  as  had  been  agreed,  into  Poland.     The  Jesuits  made 
great  opposition  to  the  performance  of  what  had  been  stipulated ;  but  the  imperial  court 
would  not  provoke  a  prince,  who  they  thought  was  seeking  a  colour  to  break  wiib  tbem : 
80,  hy  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  churches  were  restored  to  the  protestants  in  Silesia.      Upon 
this,  he  was  highly  magnified,  and  great  endeavours  were  again  used  to  engage  him  in  the 
alliance ;  but  he  was  so  set  against  the  czar,  whom  he  designed  to  dethrone,  that  nothing  could 
then  divert  him  from  it :  yet  he  so  far  entered  into  the  interests  of  religion  that,  as  he  wrote 
to  the  king  of  France,  desiring  him  not  to  oppose  the  king  of  Prussia  in  his  pretensions  on 
Neufchatel,  he  also  wrote  to  the  cantons,  desiring  them  to  promote  and  support  them. 
The  cantons,  seeing  those  characters  of  zeal  in  him,  sent  a  French  gentleman  of  quality  to 
him,  the  marquis  de  Rochegude,  to  let  him  know  what  regard  they  had  to  his  recommenda- 
tions, and  to  desire  him  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  the  king  of  France,  for  setting  at 
liberty  about  three  hundred  persons,  who  were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  treated  most 
cruelly  in  them,  upon  no  other  pretence  but  because  they  would  not  change  their  religion, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape  out  of  France.     He  received  this  message  with 
a  particular  civility,  and  immediately  complied  with  it ;  ordering  his  minister  at  the  court 
of  France  to  make  it  his  desire  to  that  king,  that  these  confessors  might  be  delivered  to 
him.     But  the  ministers  of  France  said  that  was  a  point  of  the  king's  government  at  home, 
in  which  he  could  not  suffer  foreign  princes  to  meddle.     He  seemed  sensible  of  this  neglect, 
and  it  was  hoped  that,  when  his  affairs  could  admit  of  it,  he  would  express  a  due  resent- 
ment of  it. 

To  end  all  the  affairs  of  Germany,  for  this  year,  at  once,  I  must  mention  a  quarrel,  raised 
in  Hamburgh,  between  some  private  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  Lutheran  minister,  which 
created  a  great  division  in  that  city.  One  side  was  protected  by  the  senate,  which  gave  so 
great  a  disgust  to  the  other  side,  that  it  was  likely  to  end  in  a  revolt  against  the  magistrates, 
and  a  civil  war  within  the  town.  And  it  being  known  that  the  king  of  Denmark  had  for 
many  years  had  an  eye  on  that  place,  the  neighbouring  princes  apprehended  that  he  might 
take  advantage  from  those  conmiotions,  or  that  the  weaker  side  might  choose  rather  to  fall 
under  his  power,  than  under  the  revenges  of  the  adverse  party.  The  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Prussia,  with  the  house  of  Brunswick,  resolved  therefore  to  send  troops  thither,  to  quiet  this 
distraction^  and  to  chastise  the  more  refractory ;  while  the  emperoi^s  ministers,  together  with 
the  queen's,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters,  without  suffering  them  to  run  to 
extranities. 

It  remains  that  I  give  an  account  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  The  French  kept  close 
within  their  posts,  though  the  duke  of  Marlborough  often  drew  out  hb  troops  to  see  if  that 
could  provoke  them ;  but  they  were  resolved  not  to  fight  on  equal  terms ;  and  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  attempt  the  forcing  their  posts :  they  lay  for  some  months  looking  on 
one  another ;  but  both  armies  had  behind  them  such  a  safe  and  plentiful  conveyance  of  pro- 
visions, that  no  want  of  any  sort  could  oblige  either  side  to  dislodge.  The  duke  of  Yendome 
had  orders  to  send  detachments  to  reinforce  mareschal  Yillars,  in  lieu  of  those  detachments 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  send  to  Provence.  The  duke  of  Savoy  seemed  to  wonder  that 
the  confederates  lay  so  quiet,  and  gave  the  duke  of  Yendome  no  disturbance ;  and  that 
they  could  not,  at  least,  oblige  him  to  keep  all  his  army  together.  At  last,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  decamped,  and  moved  towards  French  Flanders.  The  French  decamped  about 
the  same  time,  but  lodged  themselves  again  in  such  a  safe  camp,  that  he  could  not  force  them 
into  any  action  :  nor  was  his  army  so  numerous  as  to  spare  a  body  to  undertake  a  siege,  by 
that  means  to  draw  tliem  to  a  battle :  so  that  the  campaign  was  carried  on  there  in  a  very 
inoffensive  manner  on  both  sides.  And  thus  matters  stood  in  the  continent  every  where 
this  season. 

France  set  out  no  fleet  this  year,  and  yet  we  never  had  greater  losses  on  that  element. 
The  prince's  council  was  very  unhappy  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  cruisers  and  convoys. 
The  merchants  made  heavy  complaints,  and  not  without  reason  :  convoys  were  sometimes 
denied  them,  and  when  they  were  granted,  they  were  often  delayed  beyond  the  time  limited 
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for  ihe  merchants  to  get  their  ships  in  readiness ;  and  the  sailing  orders  were  sometimes  sent 
them  so  anhappity  (but,  as  many  said,  so  treacherously),  that  a  French  squadron  was  then 
lying  in  their  way  to  intercept  them.  This  was  liable  to  very  severe  reflections ;  for  many 
of  the  conyo3r8,  as  well  as  the  merchant-ships,  were  taken.  And  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  our  affiurs  at  sea  this  year,  when  sir  Cloudesley  ShoTel  was  sailing  home  with  the  great 
ships,  by  an  unaccountable  carelessness  and  security,  he  and  two  other  capital  ships  ran  foul 
upon  those  rocks  beyond  the  Land's  End,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks, 
and  they  were  in  a  minute  broken  to  pieces ;  so  that  not  a  man  of  them  escaped.  It  was 
dark,  but  there  was  no  wind,  otherwise  the  whole  fleet  had  perished  with  them  :  all  the  rest 
tacked  in  time,  and  so  they  were  sayed.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  seamen  of  the  age  was 
lost  by  an  error  in  his  own  profession  and  a  great  misreckoning ;  for  he  had  lain  by  all 
the  day  before  and  set  sail  at  night,  believing  that  next  morning  he  would  have  time 
enough  to  guard  against  running  on  those  rocks ;  but  he  was  swallowed  up  within  three 
hours  after*. 

This  was  the  state  of  our  afiairs  abroad,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Things  went  at  home  in 
their  ordinary  channels.  But  the  conduct,  with  relation  to  Scotland,  was  more  unaccount- 
able ;  for,  whereas  it  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  management  of  tke 
newly  united  part  of  this  island  should  have  been  particularly  taken  care  of,  so  as  to  give 
no  just  distaste  to  the  Scots,  nor  offer  handles  to  those  who  were  still  endeavouring  to  inflame 
tha^  nation  and  to  increase  their  aversion  to  the  union,  things  were  on  the  contrary  so 
ordered,  as  if  the  design  had  been  to  contrive  methods  to  exasperate  the  spirits  of  the 
people  there.  Though  the  management  of  the  Scotch  revenue  was  to  &11  into  the  lord 
treasurer's  hands  on  the  first  of  May,  no  care  was  taken  to  have  all  the  commissions  ready 
at  the  day,  with  new  officers  to  serve  in  them :  so  that  the  whole  trade  of  Scotland  was 
stopped  for  almost  two  months,  for  want  of  orders  to  put  it  into  the  new  course  in  which  it 
was  to  be  carried  on.  Three  months  passed  before  the  equivalent  was  sent  to  Scotland ;  and 
when  wines  and  other  merchandise  were  imported  into  England  from  thence,  seizures  were 
every  where  made,  and  this  was  managed  with  a  particular  affectation  of  roughness.  All 
these  things  heightened  the  prejudices  with  which  that  nation  had  been  possessed  against 
the  union.  It  was  also  known  that  many  messages  passed  between  Scotland  and  France, 
and  .that  there  were  many  meetings  and  much  consultation  among  the  discontented  party 
there :  a  great  body  appeared  openly  for  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  celebrated  his 
birth-day  very  publicly,  both  at  Edinburgh  and  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was 
openly  talked  that  there  was  now  an  opportunity,  that  was  not  to  be  lost,  of  invading  the 
lungdom,  though  with  a  small  force ;  and  that  a  general  concurrence  from  the  body  of  that 
nation  might  be  depended  on.  These  things  were  done  in  so  bare&ced  a  manner,  that,  no 
check  being  given  to  them  nor  enquiry  made  after  them  by  those  who  were  in  the  govem- 

*  Sir  CloadMlej  niled  from  Toolon  to  Gibnltw,  and  had  inhnmed  the  hodj.    It  wu  hnriad  idth  eTory  appro- 

from  thence  returned  to  England.     On  the  22od  of  Octo-  priate  honour  in  WestminBter  Ahbey.    Hewasfiftj-teven 

her  he  eame  into  the  BoundingB,  and  in  the  morning  had  jears  old  when  thus  lost     When  queen  Anne  appointed 

ninety  &thoms  water.     Ahoat  noon  ha  la/  to,  but  at  nz  nr  John  Leake  to  be  rear-admhnl  of  England,  she  told 

in  the  evening  he  made  aaU  agun,  and  ttood  away  nndor  him  ^  she  knew  no  man  lo  fit  to  repair  the  Iom  ef  the 

hia  oounea,  believing,  as  it  is  presumed,  that  he  saw  the  ablest  seaman  in  her  service.** 

light  on  Sdlly.     Soon  after  which  several  ships  of  his        In  the  prayer  prepared  by  archbishop  Tennison,  in  the 

fleet  made  the  signal  of  distress,  as  he  himself  did ;  and  it  April  ef  this  year,  imploring  a  blessing  on  our  fleets  and 

was  with  much  difficulty  that  sir  George  Byng,  in  the  armies,  waa  an  uognarded  ezpreasioD,  beseeching  Qod  to 

Royal  Ann,  saved  liimself,  having  one  of  the  rodcs  under  be  '*  Uie  rock  of  our  might**    This  gave  occasion  to  the 

hia  main  chains.     On  board  the  Association  were  lost,  following  verses,  said  to  have  been  laUl  on  stf  Cbudesley's 

with  sir  Cloudesley,  his  sons-in-law,  sir  J.  Norborough  tomb  : 

?1  ^"n^*  V '^*^*''  ^'  '^^•y*  •"••*  '^f  ^  As  I^beth  pray*d,  so  waa  the  dire  event, 

^hop  of  Winchester,  ^nd  -everal  other  young  gentlemen  EOse  we  had  4ntod  heie  a  monument, 

ef  quahty.    It  w«.  reported  that  agi«t  psil  of  the  ciew  ^^  ^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  would  be  a  roc*  / 

were  mto»»tod,  but  ncne  ■urvii«d  to  Udl  the  tde.    Sir  j^^,  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  . 

Cloudedey's  body  was  ^rown  ashcre  the  n«t  day,  and  ,p^  ^^  ^^  metropolitan  did  ^, 

being  found  by  sonse  fishermen,  they  stnpped  and  then  ^^  ftwAo©  and  hi  derki  rei&iod  Amen, 

buried  him.     The  emerald  ring  they  had  taken  from  his  ^  ^^     ' 

finger  betrayed  them,  and  Ms.  Pazton,  purser  of  the  .^Gampbeirs  Livea  of  the  Admiials ;  Noble's  Contin.  of 

Arandelf  comyelled  them  to  diadoie  the  place  where  they  Gninger. 
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roent,  it  gave  occasion  to  many  melancholy  speculations.  The  management  from  England 
looked  like  a  thing  concerted  to  heighten  that  dirtemper ;  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  fleet 
afforded  great  cause  of  jealousy. 

But  to  open  this,  as  clearly  as  it  has  yet  appeared  to  me,  I  must  give  an  account  of  a  new 
scene  at  court.  It  was  ohserved  that  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  been  for  some  years  secretary  of 
state,  had  gained  great  credit  with  the  queen,  and  began  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  to  act  no 
more  under  the  direction  of  tho  lord  treasurer.  There  was  one  of  the  bedchamber  women, 
who,  being  nearly  related  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  had  been  taken  care  of  by  her, 
together  with  her  whole  family  (for  they  were  fallen  low),  in  a  most  particular  manner. 
She  brought  her  not  only  into  that  post,  but  she  had  treated  her  with  such  a  confidence,  that 
it  had  introduced  her  into  a  high  degree  of  favour  with  the  queen ;  which  for  some  years 
was  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  credit  with  her :  she  was  also 
nearly  related  to  Mr.  Harley ;  and  they  two  entered  into  a  close  correspondence*^.  She 
learned  the  arts  of  a  court,  and  observed  the  queen's  temper,  with  so  much  application,  that 
she  got  far  into  her  heart :  and  she  employed  all  her  credit  to  establish  Harley  in  the  supreme 
confidence  with  the  queen,  and  to  alienate  her  affections  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  studied  no  other  method  of  preserving  her  favour  but  by  pursuing  the  true  interest  of 
the  queen  and  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  said  that  the  prince  was  brought  into  the  concert, 
and  diat  he  was  made  to  apprehend  that  he  had  too  small  a  share  in  tiie  government,  and 
that  he  was  shut  out  from  it  by  the  great  power  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord 
treasurer  had  drawn  into  their  hands.  It  was  said,  all  depended  on  them ;  that  the  queen 
was  only  a  cipher  in  the  government,  that  she  was  in  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  hands, 
as  her  afiairs  were  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  hands.  It  was  likewise  talked  among  those 
who  made  their  court  to  the  new  favourites,  that  there  was  not  now  a  Jacobite  in  tlie  nation, 
that  all  were  for  the  queen,  and  that,  without  doubt,  she  would  reign  out  peaceably  her 
whole  life ;  but  she  needed  not  concern  herself  for  a  Qerman  family.  These  discourses  began 
to  break  out,  and  gave  sad  thoughts  to  those  to  whom  they  were  brought.  This  went  on 
too  long,  little  regarded :  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  seemed  secure  of  her  interest  in  the 
queen,  and  showed  no  jealousy  of  a  &vour  to  which  herself  gave  the  first  rise.  Thb  was  the 
i^te  of  the  court  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament. 

There  were  at  that  time  three  bishoprics  vacant.  Trelawny  had  been  removed,  the 
summer  before,  from  Exeter  to  Winchester,  which  gave  great  disgust  to  many,  he  being 
considerable  for  nothing  but  his  birth,  and  his  interest  in  Oomwidlt.  The  lord  treasurer 
had  engaged  himself  to  him,  and  he  was  sensible  that  he  was  much  reflected  upon  for  it. 
But  he,  to  soften  the  censure  that  this  brought  on  him,  had  promised  that,  for  the  future, 
preferments  should  be  bestowed  on  men  well  principled  with  relation  to  the  present  consti- 
tution, and  on  men  of  merit.  The  queen,  without  regarding  this,  did  secretly  engage  heTself 
to  Dr.  Blackball  for  Exeter ;  and  Chester  (being  at  the  same  time  void,  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Stratford)  to  sir  William  Dawes,  for  that  see.  Tliese  divines  were  in  themselves  men 
of  value  and  worth,  but  their  notions  were  all  on  the  other  side :  they  had  submitted  to  the 
government,  but  they,  at  least  Blackball,  seemed  to  condemn  the  revolution,  and  all  thai 
had  been  done  pursuant  to  it^.     Dawes  also  was  looked  on  as  an  aspiring  man,  who  would 

*  ThiB  was  Mrs.  Masham.  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.     He  was  sacoessivelj  bishop 

•f*  Dr.  Jonathan  TreUwney  was  one  of  tbe  seven  bisbopt  of  Chichester,  Bristol,  and  Winchester,  of  which  Ust- 

committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  by  James  the  Second,  named  see  he  died  diocesan  in  1721.     **He  was  a  man 

as  was  noticed  in  a  previous  page.     The  popular  feeling  of  polite  manners,  competent  learning,  and  uncommon 

in  his  &vottr  is  recorded  in  this  verse  of  a  oontemponuy  knowledge  of  the  world.      He  was  friendlj  and  open, 

tong :  generous  and  charitable,  a  good  companion,  and  a  good 

«  And  shall  Trelawney  dieF    And  shall  Trelawney  die?  ^'i^irtll'^''  ^"^^  ^'''"' '  ^"^^^^  ^'  ^^ 

First  thirty  thousand  Comirii   men  wUl  know  the         5:15,.  oJhpring  Blackball  was  a  native  of  London,  bom 

'**^"^'^^  m  1654,  and  educated  at  Catherine  HaU,  Cambridge.    It 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Jonathan  Trelawney  of  is  true,  that  he  refused  for  two  years  to  take  the  caths  of 

Pelynt,  in  Cornwall,  and  received  his  education  at  West-  allegiance  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  but  he  lob- 

minster-school,  and  Christchorcb,  Oxford.     Destined  for  sequently  became  one  of  his  majeaty*s  chapUins  in  ordi- 

the  church,  he  persisted  in  devoting  himself  to  the  pro-  nary.     He  was  engaged  in  controversies  with  Tolsnd  and 

fcesion,  although  in  1680,  by  the  death  of  his  brotheri  he  Hoadley ;  with  the  fiist^  relative  to  the  author  of  the  Icon 
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set  himself  at  the  head  of  the  tory  party :  so  this  nomination  gave  a  great  disgust*.  To 
qualify  this  a  little,  Patrick,  the  pious  and  learned  hishop  of  Ely,  dying  at  this  time,  the 
queen  advanced  More,  from  Norwich,  thither ;  and  Dr.  Trimnell,  a  worthy  person  in  all 
respects,  was  named  for  Norwich  t.  Yet  this  did  not  quiet  the  uneasiness  many  were  under 
by  reason  of  the  other  nominations,  which  seemed  to  flow  from  the  queen  herself,  and  so  dis- 
covered  her  inclinations.  To  prevent  the  ill  effects  that  this  might  have  in  the  approaching 
session,  some  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  called  to  a  meeting 
with  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  These  lords  assured  them,  in  the  queen'*s 
name,  that  she  was  very  sensible  of  the  services  the  whigs  did  her ;  and  though  she  had 
engaged  herself  so  far,  with  relation  to  those  two  bishoprics,  that  she  could  not  recal  the  pro- 
mises she  had  made,  yet  for  the  future  she  was  resolved  to  give  them  full  content.  But 
while  this  was  said  to  some  whigs,  Harley,  and  his  friends  St.  John  and  Harcourt,  took 
great  pains  on  the  leaders  of  the  tories  (in  particular  on  Hanmer,  Bromley,  and  Freeman), 
to  engage  them  in  the  queen's  interests ;  assuring  them  that  her  heart  was  with  them,  that 
she  was  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs,  and  longed  to  be  delivered  from  it.  But  they 
were  not  vnrought  on  by  that  management ;  they  either  mistrusted  it,  as  done  only  to 
ensnare  them,  or  they  had  other  views  which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  own.  This  double- 
dealing  came  to  be  known,  and  gave  occasion  to  much  jealousy  and  distrust.  A  little  before 
the  session  was  opened,  an  eminent  misfortune  happened  at  sea.  A  convoy,  of  five  ships  of 
the  line  of  battle,  was  sent  to  Portugal,  to  guard  a  great  fleet  of  merchant  ships ;  and  they 
were  ordered  to  sail,  as  if  it  had  been  by  concert,  at  a  time  when  a  squadron  from  Dunkirk 
had  joined  another  from  Brest,  and  lay  in  the  way  waiting  for  them.  Some  advertisements 
were  brought  to  the  admiralty  of  this  conjunction,  but  they  were  not  believed.  When  the 
French  set  upon  them,  the  convoy  did  their  part  very  gallantly,  though  the  enemy  were 
three  to  one :  one  of  the  ships  was  blown  up,  three  of  them  were  taken,  so  that  only  one 
escaped  much  shattered ;  but  they  had  fought  so  long  that  most  of  the  merchantmen  had 
time  to  get  away,  and  sailed  on,  not  being  pursued,  and  so  got  safe  to  Lisbon.  This  coming 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  misfortune  that  happened  to  Shovel,  the  session  was  begun 

Basilike,  and  with  the  latter  concerning  political  obe-  not  until  the  had  become  Mare  mortuum.  Sir  William 
dlence.  He  died  in  1716.  Hia  aermona  were  published  was  bom  near  Braiotree,  iu  Essex,  daring  the  year  1671. 
with  a  preface  by  air  William  Dawea;  tl^eir  prominent  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's ;  St  John*s,  Ox. 
excellence  is  their  ^  plainneaa.*^  The  writer  of  the  pre-  ford ;  and  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  To  the  master- 
face  says,  **■  T,  who  had  the  hapjnoess  of  a  long  and  inti-  ship  of  the  latter  he  succeeded  in  1696.  In  1707,  lie 
mate  friendship  with  him,  do  aincerely  declare,  that,  in  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  and  in  seven 
my  whole  conversation,  I  never  met  with  a  more  peifect  years  after  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He  died  in  1754. 
paMcm  of  a  true  christian's  life,  than  in  him.** — ^Bio-  Without  being  a  man  of  brilliant  talenta,  he  maintained 
graphia  Britaunica.  a  high  tank  among  the  prelates  of  his  time,  by  bis  unim- 
*  Sir  William  Dawes  is  a  rare  instance  of  a  man,  ao  peachable  integrity  and  conscientious  conduct.  In  all 
devoted  to  his  sacred  profession,  that  from,  it  he  could  be  the  relations  of  life  he  was  very  excellent — Life  prefixed 
tempted  neither  by  wealth  nor  dignities.  Indeed  he  to  his  Works ;  Biog.  Britannica,  by  Kippis  ;  Noble*s  Con- 
looked  upon  the  clerical  office  as  "  the  highest  honour  tinuation  of  Grainger. 

that  could  be  conferred  upon  him.**   Consequently,  when,        f- Noble  describes  Dr.  Charles  Trimnell  as  "one  of 

by  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  the  family  estates  the  fourteen  fortunate  children  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Trim- 

and  title  descended  upon  him,  he  still  persisted  in  entering  nell,  rector  of  Repton  Abbots,  Huntingdonshire.**     He 

holy  orden.     Thus  devoted  to  his  profession,  it  is  not  was  bom  in  1663,  and  being  educated,  as  were  his  father 

snrprising  that  he  became  one  of  itsi  most  distinguubed  and  brothers,  at  Winchester  School,  and  New  College, 

ornaments.      Being  appointed  to  preach  before  queen  Oxford,  he  showed  his  regard  for  these  places  of  his  early 

Anne  on  the  30th  of  January,  whilst  the  bishopric  of  Lin-  celebrity,  by  desiring  to  have  his  body  interred  near  their 

coin  was  vacant,  he  exprested  opinions  so  contrary  to  founder,  William  of  Wyckham.     In  1688  he  was  ap> 

those  entertained  by  the  miuistiy,  that  they  prevailed  pointed  preacher  at  tbo  Ilolls  Chapel,  by  sir  John  Trevor, 

with  her  majesty  not  to  promote  him  to  that  see.     Being  From  that  time  his  talents  became  publicly  known.     He 

informed  of  this,  he  replied,  "•  As  to  that  I  have  no  con.  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  as  mentioned  above, 

cem,  because  my  intention  was  never  to  gun  a  bishopric  and  in  1721  was  translated  to  Winchester,  of  which  see 

by  preaching.**     His  wife,  who  died  many  years  before  be  died  the  diocesan  in  1723.     **Warm,  yet  temperate ; 

him»  and  whose  eulogistic  epitaph  he  composed,  was  giflted  zealous,  yet  moderate ;   his  piety  did  not  prevent  him 

with  no  very  serene  temper.     Foigetting  this,  sir  Wil-  guning  a  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind ;  nor  did  his  assi- 

liam,  with  pardonable  weakness,  and  scarcely  axcosable  duous  peiformance  of  his  clerical  duties  interfere  with  an 

wit,  said  that  she  possessed  the  virtues  celebrated  as  ap-  eminent  elegance  of  manners.**      The  tory  party  even 

pearing  in  other  women  renowned  in  history,  particularly  admired  him,  although  he  preached  "  terrible  whig  ser- 

thoae  of  the  name  of  jif ory,  being  truly  JIf are  jMct/Sctim.  mens.'* — ^Biog.  Britannica.      Noble*s   Continuation   cl 

To  which  one  of  his  anditort  replied,  that  she  was  so,  but  Grainger. 
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with  a  melancholy  face ;  and  a  dispute,  upon  their  opening,  had  almost  put  them  into  great 
disorder. 

It  was  generally  thtaght  that  though  this  was  a  parliament  that  had  now  sat  two  yean, 
yet  it  was  a  new  parliament,  by  reason  it  had  been  let  fall,  and  was  rsYived  by  a  proclama- 
tion, as  was  formerly  told :  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  those  who  had  got  places 
were  to  go  to  a  new  election.  Others  maintained  that  it  could  not  be  a  new  parliament, 
since  it  was  not  summoned  by  a  new  writ,  but  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  his  coming  oyer,  prevailed  to  have  it  yielded  to  be  a  new 
parliament ;  but  Harley  was  for  maintaining  it  to  be  an  old  parliament.  The  house  of  com- 
mons chose  the  same  speaker  over  again,  and  all  the  usual  forms  in  the  first  beginning  of  a 
new  parliament  were  observed. 

These  were  no  sooner  over,  than  the  complaints  of  the  admiralty  were  offered  to  both 
houses.  Great  losses  were  made,  and  all  was  imputed  to  the  weakness,  or  to  a  worse  dispo- 
sition, in  some  who  had  great  credit  with  the  prince,  and  were  believed  to  govern  that  whole 
matter ;  for,  as  they  were  entirely  possessed  of  the  prince's  confidence,  so  when  the  prince's 
council  was  divided  in  their  opinions,  the  decision  was  left  to  the  prince,  who  undeistood 
very  little  of  those  matters,  and  was  always  determined  by  others.  By  this  means  they 
were  really  lord  high  admiral,  without  being  liable  to  the  law  for  errors  and  miscarriages. 
This  council  was  not  a  legal  court,  wairanted  by  any  law,  though  they  assumed  that  to 
themselves ;  being  counsellors,  they  were  bound  to  answer  only  for  their  fidelity.  The  com- 
plaints were  feebly  managed  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons* ;  for  it  was  soon  under- 
stood that  not  only  the  prince,  but  the  queen  likewise,  concerned  herself  much  in  this 
matter :  and  both  looked  on  it  as  a  design  levelled  at  their  authority.  Both  whigs  and 
tones  seemed  to  be  at  first  equally  zealous  in  the  matter,  Uut  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of 
the  court,  all  those  who  intended  to  recommend  themselves  to  favour  abated  of  tiieir  zeal : 
some  were  vehement  in  their  endeavours  to  baffle  the  complaints :  they  had  great  advantages 
from  the  merchants  managing  their  complaints  but  poorly ;  some  were  frightened,  and  otheis 
were  practised  on,  and  were  carried  even  to  magnify  the  conduct  of  the  fleet,  and  to  make 
excuses  for  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  That  which  had  the  chief  operation  on 
the  whole  tory  party  was,  that  it  was  set  round  among  ihem,  that  the  design  of  all  these 
complaints  was  to  put  the  earl  of  Orford  again  at  the  head  of  the  fleet :  upon  which  they  all 
changed  their  note,  and  they,  in  concurrence  with  those  who  were  in  offices,  or  pretended 
to  them,  managed  the  matter  so  that  it  was  let  fall,  very  little  to  their  honour.  Unkind 
remarks  were  made  on  some  who  had  changed  their  conduct,  upon  their  being  preferred  at 
court ;  but  the  matter  was  managed  with  more  zeal  and  courage  in  the  house  of  lords,  both 
whigs  and  tones  concurring  in  it. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  complaints :  they  called  the  merchants  who 
had  signed  the  petition  before  them,  and  treated  them,  not  with  the  scorn  that  was  very 
indecently  offered  them  by  some  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  with  great  patience  and  gen- 
tleness :  they  obliged  them  to  prove  all  their  complaints  by  witnesses  upon  oath.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  enquiry,  it  appeared,  that  many  ships  of  war  were  not  fitted  out  to  be 
put  to  sea,  but  lay  in  port  neglected,  and  in  great  decay ;  that  convoys  had  been  often  flatly 
denied  the  merchants,  and  that  when  they  were  promised,  they  were  so  long  delayed,  that 
the  merchants  lost  their  markets,  were  put  to  great  charge,  and,  when  they  had  perishable 
goods,  suffered  great  damage  in  them.  The  cruizers  were  not  ordered  to  proper  stations  in 
the  Channel ;  and  when  convoys  were  appointed,  and  were  ready  to  put  to  sea,  they  bad 
not  their  sailing  orders  sent  them  till  the  enemies'  ships  were  laid  in  their  way,  prepared  to 
fall  on  them,  which  had  often  happened.  Many  advertisements,  by  which  those  misfortones 
might  have  been  prevented,  had  been  offered  to  the  admiralty,  but  had  not  only  been 
neglected  by  them,  but  those  who  offered  them  had  been  ill  treated  for  doing  it.  The  com- 
mittee made  report  of  all  this  to  the  house  of  lords :  upon  which,  the  lord  treasurer  moved 

*  Buraet,  "with  mon  propriety,  would  hxvt  said  the  DawaoD*  two  Rnssia  merchants,  charged  the  maaairen  of 
complaoita  were  "unfluceeMfully*"  managed.  For  the  the  navy  with  fraud,  malice,  and  ignorance.  Admiral 
joumala  of  the  house  show  that  Mr.  Heathcote  and  Mr.     Churchill  waa  particnlariy  inculpated. 
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that  a  cop7  of  the  report  might  he  sent  to  tlie  lord  admiral,  which  was  done,  and  in  a  few 
days  an  answer  was  sent  to  the  honse,  excusing,  or  justifying  the  conduct,  in  all  the  branches 
of  it.  The  chief  foundation  of  the  answer  was,  that  the  great  fleets  which  were  kept  in  the 
Mediterranean  obliged  us  to  send  away  so  many  of  our  ships  and  seamen  thither,  that  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  left  to  guard  all  our  trade,  while  the  enemy  turned  all  their 
forces  at  sea  into  squadrons  for  destro3ring  it ;  and  that  all  the  ships,  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  public  service  abroad,  were  employed  to  secure  the  trade :  the  promise  of  convoys 
had  been  often  delayed,  by  reason  of  cross  winds  and  other  accidents,  that  had  hindered  the 
return  of  our  men  of  war  longer  than  was  expected,  they  being  then  abroad  convoying  other 
merchant  ships :  and  it  was  said  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  for  cmizers 
and  convoys  both.  The  paper  ended  with  some  severe  reflections  on  the  last  reign,  in  which 
great  sums  were  given  for  the  building  of  ships,  and  yet  the  fleet  was  at  that  time  much 
diminished,  and  four  thousand  merchant  ships  had  been  taken  during  that  v?ar.  This  was 
believed  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Harley,  on  design  to  mortify  king  William's 
ministry.  Upon  reading  this  answer,  a  new  and  a  fuller  examination  of  the  particulars  was 
again  resumed  by  the  same  committee,  and  all  the  allegations  in  it  wore  exactly  considered. 
It  appeared  that  the  half  of  those  seamen  that  the  parliament  had  provided  for  were  not 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  many  ships  lay  idle  in  port,  and  were  not  made  use 
of;  and  that  in  the  last  war,  in  which  it  appeared  there  were  more  seamen,  though  not  more 
ships,  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  than  were  now  kept  there,  yet  the  trade  was  so  care- 
fully looked  after  by  cruizers  and  couToys,  that  few  complaints  were  then  made ;  and  as  to 
the  reflections  made  on  the  last  reign,  it  v^as  found  that  not  half  tlio  sum  that  was  named 
was  given  for  the  building  of  ships ;  and  that  instead  of  the  fleet's  being  diminished  during 
that  war,  as  had  been  affirmed,  it  was  increased  by  above  forty  ships ;  nor  could  any  proof 
be  given  that  four  thousand  ships  were  taken  during  that  war.  AU  the  seamen  who  were  then 
taken  and  exchanged  (lid  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand^  and  in  the  present  war  eighteen  thousand 
were  already  exchanged ;  and  we  had  two  thousand  still  remaining  in  our  enemies'*  hands : 
so  much  had  the  prince  been  imposed  on  in  that  paper  that  was  sent  to  the  lords  in  his 
name. 

When  the  examination  was  ended,  and  reported  to  the  house,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  the  queen  in  an  address ;  and  then  the  tories  discovered  the  design  that 
they  drove  at ;  for  they  moved  in  the  committee  that  prepared  the  address,  that  the  blame 
of  all  the  miscarriages  might  be  laid  on  the  ministry,  and  on  the  cabinet  council.  It  had 
been  often  said,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  any  complaint  of  the 
prince  himself ;  and  it  not  being  admitted  that  his  council  was  of  a  legal  constitution,  the 
complaining  of  them  would  be  an  acknowledging  their  authority ;  therefore  the  blame  could 
be  laid  regularly  no  where  but  on  the  ministry.  This  was  much  pressed  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  the  lord  Haversham.  But  to  this  it  was  answered, 
by  the  earl  of  Orford,  the  lord  Somers,  and  the  lord  Halifax,  that  the  house  ought  to  lay 
before  the  queen  only  that  which  was  made  out  before  them  upon  oath ;  and  therefore,  since, 
in  the  whole  examination,  the  ministry  and  the  cabinet  council  were  not  once  named,  they 
could  offer  the  queen  nothing  to  their  prejudice.  Some  of  the  things  complained  of  fell  on 
the  navy  board,  whidi  was  a  body  acting  by  a  legal  authority.  The  lords  ought  to  lay 
before  the  queen  such  miscarriages  as  were  proved  to  them,  and  leave  it  to  her  to  find  out 
on  whom  the  blame  ought  to  be  cast.  So  far  was  the  ministry  from  appearing  to  be  in 
fault,  that  they  found  several  adyertisements  were  sent  by  the  secretaries  of  state  to  the 
Admiralty,  that,  as  appeared  afterwards,  were  but  too  well  grounded,  yet  these  were 
neglected  by  them ;  and  that  which  raised  the  clamour  the  higher  was,  that  during  the 
winter,  there  were  no  cruizers  lying  in  the  Channel ;  so  that  many  ships  which  had  run 
through  all  dangers  at  sea  were  taken  in  sight  of  land,  for  the  privateers  came  up  boldly  to 
our  ports.  All  this  was  digested  into  a  fuU  and  clear  address,  laid  by  the  house  before  the 
queen.  There  was  a  general  answer  made  to  it,  giving  assurances  that  the  trade  should  be 
carefully  looked  to ;  but  nothing  else  foUowed  upon  it ;  and  the  queen  seemed  to  be  highly 
offijnded  at  the  whole  proceeding.  At  this  time  an  inquiry  likewise  into  the  afiairs  of 
Spain  was  begun  in  both  houses. 
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The  earl  of  Peterborough  had  received  such  positive  orders  recalling  him,  that  though  he 
delayed  as  long  as  he  could,  jet  at  last  he  came  home  in  August.  But  the  queen,  before 
she  would  admit  him  into  her  presence,  required  of  him  an  account  of  some  particulars  in 
his  conduct,  both  in  military  matters,  in  his  negotiations,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  money 
remitted  to  him.  He  made  such  general  answers  as  gave  little  satisfaction ;  but  he  seemed 
to  reserve  the  matter  to  a  parliamentary  examination,  which  was  entered  upon  by  both 
houses.  All  the  tories  magnified  his  conduct,  and  studied  to  detract  from  the  eail  of 
Ghdlway ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  ministry  were  under  some  restraints,  with  relation  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  though  he  did  not  spare  them,  which  gave  occasion  to  many  to 
say  they  were  afraid  of  him,  and  durst  not  provoke  him.  The  whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  severe  remarks  on  his  conduct.  The  complaints  that  king  Charles  made  of  him  were 
read,  upon  which  he  brought  such  a  number  of  papers  and  so  many  witnesses  to  the  bar  to 
justify  his  conduct,  that,  after  ten  or  twelve  days  spent  wholly  in  reading  papers  and  in 
hearing  witnesses,  both  houses  grew  equally  weary  of  the  matter ;  so,  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion,  or  to  any  vote,  they  let  all  that  related  to  him  fall :  but  that  gave  them  a 
handle  to  consider  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Spain.  It  was  found  that  we  had  not  above 
half  the  troops  there  that  the  parliament  had  made  provision  for  :  and  that  not  above  half 
the  officers  that  belonged  to  those  bodies  served  there.  This  gave  the  house  of  commons  a 
high  distaste,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  tories  that  they  should  have  carried  the  house  to 
severe  votes  and  warm  addresses  on  that  head ;  which  was  much  laboured  by  them,  in  order 
to  load  the  ministry.  In  this  Harley  and  his  party  were  very  cold  and  passive,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  matter  was  privately  set  on  by  them.  But  the  court  sent  an 
explanation  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  house,  by  which  it  appeared^  that  though  by  deaili 
and  desertion  the  number  of  the  troops  there  was  much  diminished,  yet  the  whole  number 
provided,  or  at  least  very  near  it,  was  sent  out  of  England.  The  service  in  Spain  was  much 
decried,  and  there  was  good  reason  for  it ;  things  there  could  not  be  furnished,  but  at 
excessive  rates,  and  the  soldiers  were  generally  ill  used  in  their  quarters.  They  were 
treated  very  unkindly,  not  by  king  Charles,  but  by  those  about  him,  and  by  the  bigotted 
Spaniards. 

During  these  debates,  severe  things  were  said  in  general  of  the  conduct  of  affiurs  in  both 
houses.  It  was  observed,  that  a  vast  army  was  well  supplied  in  Flanders,  but  that  the 
interest  of  the  nation  required  that  Spain  should  be  more  considered.  It  was  moved  in  both 
houses  that  the  emperor  should  be  earnestly  applied  to,  to  send  prince  Eugene  into  Spain  : 
complaints  were  also  made  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  continuing  the  war,  though,  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1706,  the  French  had  offered  to  yield  up  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies ;  but  that  was  a  false  suggestion.  All  these  heats  in  the  house,  after  they  had  got 
this  vent,  were  allayed.  The  queen  assured  them  all  past  errors  should  be  redressed  for  the 
future ;  and  with  repeated  importunities  she  pressed  the  emperor  to  send  prince  Eugene  to 
Spain.  That  court  delayed  to  comply  in  this  particular,  but  sent  count  Starembeig  thither, 
who  had  indeed  acquired  a  very  high  reputation.  The  queen  entered  also  into  engagements 
with  the  emperor,  that  she  would  transport,  pay,  and  frimish,  all  the  troops  that  he  could 
spare  for  his  brother'^s  service.  These  steps  quieted  the  discontent  the  house  had  expressed 
upon  the  ill  conduct  of  afiairs  in  Spain ;  but  upon  Stanhope''s  coming  over,  he  gave  a  better 
prospect  of  afiairs  there ;  and  he  found  a  readiness  to  agree  to  all  the  propositions  that  he 
was  sent  over  to  make.  All  this  while  an  act  was  preparing,  both  for  a  better  security  to 
our  trade  by  cruizers  and  convoys,  and  for  the  encouraging  privateers,  particularly  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  South  Sea.  They  were  to  have  all  they  could  take  entirely  to 
themselves  :  the  same  encouragement  was  also  given  to  the  captains  of  the  queen  s  ships, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  captains  of  privateers  were  to  divide  their  capture  according  to 
agreements  made  among  themselves ;  but  they  left  the  distribution  of  prizes,  taken  by  men 
of  war,  to  the  queen,  who,  by  proclamation,  ordered  them  to  be  divided  into  eight  shares ; 
of  which  the  captain  was  to  have  three,  unless  he  had  a  superior  officer  over  him,  in  whidi 
case  the  commodore  was  to  have  one  of  the  three ;  the  other  five  parts  were  to  be  distributed 
equally  among  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the  ships,  put  in  five  diffiirent  classes.  All  the 
clauses  that  the  merchants  desired  to  encourage  privateers  were  readily  granted,  and  it  was 
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hoped  that  a  great  stock  would  be  raised  to  carry  on  this  private  war.     This  passed  without 
Opposition,  all  concurring  in  it. 

But  as  to  other  matters,  the  tones  discovered  much  ill  humour  against  the  ministry,  which 
broke  out  on  all  occasions ;  and  the  jealousies  with  which  the  whigs  were  possessed  made 
them  as  cold  as  the  others  were  hot.  This  gave  the  ministers  great  uneasiness :  they  found 
Mr.  Harley  was  endeavouring  to  supplant  them  at  court,  and  to  heighten  the  jealousies  of 
the  whigs ;  for  he  set  it  about  among  the  tories,  as  well  as  among  the  whigs,  that  both  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  treasurer  were  as  much  inclined  to  come  into  measures 
with  the  tones,  as  the  queen  herself  was.  This  broke  out,  and  was  likely  to  have  had  very 
ill  effects,  it  had  almost  lost  them  the  whigs,  though  it  did  not  bring  over  the  tories. 

At  this  time  two  discoveries  were  made,  very  unlucky  for  Mr.  Harley.  Tallard  wrote 
often  to  Chamillard,  but  he  sent  his  letters  open  to  the  secretary's  office,  to  be  perused  and 
sealed  up,  and  so  to  be  conveyed  by  the  way  of  Holland :  tliese  were  opened,  upon  some 
suspicion  in  Holland,  and  it  appeared  that  one  in  the  secretary's  office  put  letters  in  them, 
in  which,  as  he  offered  his  service  to  the  courts  of  France  and  St.  Germains,  so  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  transactions  here :  in  one  of  these  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  queen 
was  to  write,  in  her  own  hand,  to  the  emperor ;  and  he  marked  what  parts  of  the  letter 
were  drawn  by  the  secretary,  and  what  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  lord  treasurer. 
This  was  the  letter  by  which  the  queen  pressed  the  sending  prince  Eugene  into  Spain,  and 
this,  if  not  intercepted,  would  have  been  at  Yersailles  many  da3rs  before  it  could  reach 
Vienna.  He,  who  sent  this,  wrote  that  by  this  they  might  see  what  service  he  could  do 
them,  if  well  encouraged.  All  this  was  sent  over  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  upon 
search  it  was  found  to  be  written  by  one  Gregg,  a  clerk,  whom  Harley  had  not  only  enter- 
tained, but  had  taken  into  a  particular  confidence,  without  enquiry  into  the  former  parts  of 
his  life ;  for  he  was  a  vicious  and  a  necessitous  person,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  queen's 
envoy  in  Denmark,  but  was  dismissed  by  him  for  those  his  ill  qualities.  Harley  had  made 
use  of  him  to  get  him  intelligence,  and  he  came  to  trust  him  with  the  perusal,  and  the 
sealing  up,  of  the  letters  which  the  French  prisoners  here  in  England  sent  over  to  France : 
and  by  that  means  he  got  into  the  method  of  sending  intelligence  thither.  He,  when  seized 
on,  either  upon  remorse  or  the  hopes  of  pardon,  confessed  all,  and  signed  his  confession : 
upon  that  he  was  tried ;  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  condemned  as  a  traitor,  for  corre- 
sponding with  the  queen's  enemies.  At  the  same  time  Yaliere  and  Bara,  whom  Harley  had 
employed,  as  his  spies,  to  go  often  over  to  Calais,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  him  intelli- 
gence, were  informed  against,  as  spies  employed  by  France  to  get  intelligence  from  England, 
who  carried  over  many  letters  to  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and,  as  vras  believed,  gave  such 
information  of  our  trade  and  convoys,  that,  by  their  means,  we  had  made  our  great  losses  at 
sea.  They  were  often  complained  of  upon  suspicion,  but  they  were  always  protected  by 
Harley ;  yet  the  presumptions  against  them  were  so  violent,  that  they  were  at  last  seized 
on  and  brought  up  prisoners.  These  accidents  might  make  Harley  more  earnest  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  affidrs,  in  which  he  relied  on  the  credit  of  th^e  new  favourite. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  treasurer,  having  discovered  many  of  his  practices, 
laid  them  before  the  queen.  She  would  believe  nothing  that  was  suggested  to  his  prejudice. 
She  denied  she  had  given  any  authority  for  carrying  messages  to  the  tories ;  but  would  not 
believe  that  he  or  his  friends  had  done  it,  nor  would  she  enter  into  any  examination  of  his 
ill  conduct,  and  was  uneasy  when  she  heard  it  spoken  of.  So  these  lords  wrote  to  the 
queen,  that  they  could  serve  her  no  longer,  if  he  was  continued  in  that  post ;  and  on  the 
Sunday  foUowing,  when  they  were  sununoned  to  a  cabinet  council,  they  both  went  to  the 
queen,  and  told  her  they  must  quit  her  service,  since  they  saw  she  was  resolved  not  to  part 
with  Harley.  She  seemed  not  much  concerned  at  the  lord  Godolphin's  offering  to  lay  down, 
and  it  was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  Harley's  new  scheme  to  remove  him ;  but  she  was  much 
touched  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  offering  to  quit,  and  studied,  with  some  soft  expres- 
sions, to  divert  him  from  that  resolution ;  but  he  was  firm  and  she  did  not  yield  to  them.  So 
they  both  went  away,  to  the  wond»  of  the  whole  court.  Immediately  after,  the  queen 
went  to  the  cabinet  council,  and  Harley  opened  some  matters  relating  to  foreign  affidrs. 
The  whole  board  was  very  uneasy :  the  duke  of  Somerset  said  he  did  not  see  how  they 
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cy>ald  deliberate  on  such  matters,  eince  the  general  was  not  with  them ;  he  repeated  this 
with  some  vehemence,  while  all  the  rest  looked  so  cold  and  sullen  that  the  cabinet  council 
was  soon  at  an  end ;  and  the  queen  saw  that  the  rest  of  her  ministers  and  the  chief  officers 
were  resolved  to  withdraw  from  her  service,  if  she  did  not  recall  the  two  that  had  left  it. 
It  was  said  that  she  would  have  put  all  to  the  hazard,  if  Harley  himself  had  not  apprehended 
his  danger  and  resolved  to  lay  down.  The  queen  sent  the  next  day  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and,  after  some  expostulations,  she  told  him  Harley  should  immediately  leave  his 
post,  which  he  did  within  two  days.  But  the  queen  seemed  to  carry  a  deep  resentment  of 
his  and  the  lord  Godolphin's  behaviour  on  this  occasion ;  and  though  they  went  on  with  her 
business,  they  found  they  had  not  her  confidence.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  did,  for 
some  weeks,  abstain  from  going  to  court,  but  afterwards  that  breach  was  made  up  in  appear- 
ance, though  it  was  little  more  than  an  appearance.  Both  houses  of  parliament  expr^sed  a 
great  concern  at  this  rupture  in  the  court,  and  apprehended  the  ill  effects  it  might  have : 
the  commons  let  the  bill  of  supply  lie  on  the  table,  though  it  was  ordered  for  that  day ;  and 
the  lords  ordered  a  committee  to  examine  Gregg  and  the  other  prisoners.  As  Harley  laid 
down,  both  Harcourt,  then  attorney-general,  Mansel,  the  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
St.  John,  the  secretary  of  war,  went  and  laid  down  with  him.  The  queen  took  much  time 
to  consider  how  she  should  fill  some  of  these  places ;  but  Mr.  Boyle,  uncle  to  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  was  presently  made  secretary  of  state*. 

The  lords  who  were  appointed  to  examine  Gregg  could  not  find  out  much  by  him ;  he 
had  but  newly  begun  his  designs  of  betrapng  secrets,  and  he  had  no  associates  with  him  in 
it.  He  told  them  that  all  the  papers  of  state  lay  so  carelessly  about  the  office,  that  every 
one  belonging  to  it,  even  the  door-keepers,  might  have  read  them  all.  Harley's  custom  was 
to  come  to  the  office  late  on  post-nights,  and  after  he  had  given  his  orders  and  written  his 
letters,  he  usually  went  away,  and  left  aU  to  be  copied  out  when  he  was  gone.  By  that  means 
he  caiQe  to  see  every  thing,  in  particular  the  queen's  letter  to  the  emperor.  He  said,  he 
knew  the  design  on  Toulon  in  May  last,  but  he  did  not  discover  it ;  for  he  had  not  entered 
on  his  ill  practices  till  October :  this  was  all  he  could  say.  ^  By  the  examination  of  Yalieie 
and  Bara,  and  of  many  others  who  lived  about  Dover  and  were  employed  by  them,  a  dis- 
covery was  made  of  a  constant  intercourse  they  were  in  with  Calais  under  Harley's  protec- 
tion :  they  often  went  over  with  boats  full  of  wool,  and  brought  back  brandy,  though  both 
the  import  and  export  were  severely  prohibited  :  they,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the  boats 
carried  over  by  them,  wero  well  treated  on  the  French  side,  at  the  govemor'^s  house,  or  at 
the  commissary's ;  they  were  kept  there  till  their  letters  could  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  till 
returns  could  be  brought  back,  and  were  all  the  while  upon  free  cost.  The  order  that  was 
constantly  given  them  was,  that  if  an  English  or  Dutch  ship  came  up  to  them,  they  should 
cast  their  letters  into  the  sea ;  but  that  they  should  not  do  it  when  French  ships  came  up  to 
them :  so  they  were  looked  on  by  all  on  that  coast  as  the  spies  of  France.  They  used  to 
get  what  information  they  could,  both  of  merchant  ships  and  of  the  ships  of  war  that  lay  in 
the  downs ;  and  upon  that  they  usually  went  over,  and  it  happened  that  soon  after  some  of 
those  ships  were  taken.  These  men,  as  they  were  papists,  so  they  behaved  themselves  very 
insolently,  and  boasted  much  of  their  power  and  credit.  Complaints  had  been  often  made 
of  them,  but  they  were  always  protected ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  they  ever  brought  any 
information  of  importance  to  Harley  but  once,  when,  according  to  what  they  swore,  they 
told  him  that  Fourbin  was  gone  from  Dunkirk  to  lie  in  wut  for  the  Rusaan  fleet,  which 
proved  to  be  true  s  he  both  went  to  watch  for  them,  and  he  took  a  great  part  of  the  fleet. 
Yet,  though  this  was  the  single  piece  of  intelligence  that  they  ever  brought,  Harley  took  so 
little  notice  of  it,  that  he  gave  no  advertisement  to  the  admiralty  concerning  it.  This  par- 
ticular excepted,  they  only  brought  over  common  news  and  the  Paris  gazettes.  These 
examinations  lasted  for  some  weeks ;  when  they  were  ended,  a  full  report  was  made  of  them 
to  the  house  of  lords ;  and  they  ordered  the  whole  report,  with  all  the  examinations,  to  be 

*  Ho  WM  then  chancellor  of  the  oxchequer,  and  partU  was  firm  and  mauler.     Such  a  character  natunUy  gave  him 

cularly  tnutod   by   the  lord  treasurer.      Mr.    Speaker  great  influence   and  the  aboTO  authority  says,  it  wa*  ha 

Onslow  gives  him  a  very  high  rbaracter  for  disinterested-  beyond  what  4kny  other  public  person  acquirod  in  their 

ueti,  talents,  and  modesty.     Yet  io  the  hour  of  need  he  times. — Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 
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laid  before  the  queen  in  an  address,  in  which  they  represented  to  her  the  necessity  of  making 
Gregg  a  public  example  :  upon  which  he  was  executed.  He  continued  to  clear  all  other 
persons  of  any  accession  to  his  crimes,  of  which  he  seemed  very  sensible,  and  died  much 
better  than  he  had  lived*. 

A  yery  few  days  after  the  breach  that  had  happened  at  court,  we  were  alarmed  from 
Holland  with  the  news  of  a  design,  of  which  the  French  made  then  no  secret,  that  they 
were  sending  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  to  Scotland,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army,  to  possess 
himself  of  that  kingdom.  But  before  I  go  further  I  will  give  an  account  of  all  that  related 
to  the  afiairs  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

The  members  sent  from  Scotland  to  both  houses  of  parliament  were  treated  with  very 
particular  marks  of  respect  and  esteem ;  and  they  were  persons  of  such  distinction  that  they 
Tery  well  deserved  it.  The  first  thing  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  relation  to 
them,  was  to  take  off  the  stop  that  was  put  on  their  trade.  It  was  agreed  unanimously  to 
pray  the  queen,  by  an  address,  that  she  would  give  order  for  it ;  some  debate  arising  only 
whether  it  was  a  matter  of  right,  or  of  favour.  Harley  pressed  the  last,  to  justify  those 
proceedings,  in  which  he  himself  had  so  great  a  share,  as  was  formerly  set  forth,  and  on 
which  others  made  severe  reflections ;  but,  since  all  agreed  in  the  conclusion,  the  dispute 
concerning  the  premises  was  soon  let  fall.  After  this,  a  more  important  matter  was  pro- 
posed, concerning  the  government  of  Scotland,  whether  it  should  continue  in  a  distinct  privy 
council,  or  not.  All  tibe  court  was  for  it :  those  who  governed  Scotland  desired  to  keep  up 
their  authority  there,  with  the  advantage  they  made  by  it ;  and  they  gave  the  ministers  of 
England  great  assurances  that,  by  their  influence,  elections  might  be  so  managed  as  to  serve 
all  the  ends  of  the  court ;  but  they  said,  that,  without  due  care,  these  might  be  carried  so  as 
to  run  all  the  contrary  way.  This  was  the  secret  motive,  yet  this  could  not  be  owned  in  a 
public  assembly ;  so  that  which  was  pretended  was,  that  many  great  families  in  Scotland, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Highlanders,  were  so  ill  affected  that,  without  a  watchful  eye, 
ever  intent  upon  tiiem,  they  could  not  be  kept  quiet :  it  lay  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
London  to  be  governed  by  orders  sent  from  thence.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  by  the 
circuits  of  the  justiciary  courts,  and  by  justices  of  peace,  that  country  might  be  well 
governed,  notwithstanding  its  distance,  as  Wales  and  Cornwall  were.  It  was  carried,  upon 
a  division,  by  a  great  majority,  that  there  should  be  only  one  privy  council  for  the  whole 
island.  When  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  it  met  with  a  great  opposition  there :  the  court 
stood  alone  :  all  the  tories  and  the  much  greater  part  of  the  whigs  were  for  the  bill.  The 
court,  seeing  the  party  for  the  bill  so  strong,  was  willing  to  compound  the  matter ;  and 
whereas,  by  the  bill,  the  council  of  Scotland  was  not  to  sit  after  the  first  of  May,  the  court 
moved  to  have  it  continued  to  the  first  of  October.  It  was  visible  that  this  was  proposed 
only  in  order  to  the  managing  elections  for  the  next  parliament ;  so  the  lords  adhered  to  the 
day  prefixed  in  the  bill.  But  a  new  debate  arose  about  the  power  given  by  the  biU  to  the 
justices  of  peace,  which  seemed  to  be  an  encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  regali- 
ties, and  of  the  hereditary  sheriffs  and  stewards,  who  had  the  right  of  trying  criminals,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  fourteen  days'  time ;  yet  it  was  ordinary,  in  the  cases  of  great  crimes 
and  riots,  for  the  privy  council  to  take  immediate  cognizance  of  them,  without  any  regard  to  the 
fourteen  days :  so,  by  this  act,  the  justices  of  peace  were  only  empowered  to  do  that  which 
the  privy  council  usually  did :  and,  except  the  occasion  was  so  great  as  to  demand  a  quick 
dispatch,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  justices  of  peace  would  have  great  regard  to 
all  private  rights ;  yet,  since  this  had  the  appearance  of  breaking  in  upon  private  rights, 
this  was  much  insisted  on  by  those  who  hoped,  by  laying  aside  these  powers  given  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  to  have  gained  the  main  point  of  keeping  up  a  privy  council  in  Scot- 
land ;  for  all  the  Scotch  ministers  said,  the  country  woidd  be  in  great  danger,  if  there  were 
not  a  supreme  government  stiU  kept  up  in  it.  But  it  seemed  an  absurd  thing,  that  there 
should  be  a  different  administration  where  there  was  but  one  legislature.     While  Scotland 

*  He  most  fully  acqaitted  Harley ;  and  this  statesman,  cotion,  a  paper,  exculpatory  of  those  who  were  suspected 

it  appears,  with  eommendable   kindness,    allowed   the  of  being  concerned  with  him. — Oxford  ed.  of  this  work ; 

Hidow  fifty  pounds  annually  out  of  his  priTate  -purse.  Ralph's  Answer  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  Not. 

Gregg  delivcrad  to  the  cl€rg}'man,  at  the  time  of  his  exe.  32  and  40  of  the  Examiner,  written  by  Swift. 
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had  an  entire  legialatare  within  itself,  the  nation  assembled  in  parliament  could  procnre  the 
torrection  of  errors  in  the  administration  :  whereas,  now  that  it  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
legislative  body,  if  it  was  still  to  be  kept  under  a  different  administration,  that  nation  could 
not  have  strength  enough  to  procure  a  redress  of  its  grievances  in  parliament,  so  they  might 
come  to  be  subdued  and  governed  as  a  province.  And  the  arbitrary  way  in  whidi  the 
council  of  Scotland  iiad  proceeded  ever  since  king  James  the  First's  time,  but  more  particu- 
larly since  the  restoration,  was  fresh  in  memory,  and  had  been  no  small  motive  to  induce  the 
best  men  of  that  nation  to  promote  the  union,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  council :  and  their  hopes  would  be  disappointed,  if  they  were  still  kept  under  that 
yoke.  This  point  was  in  conclusion  yielded,  and  the  bill  passed,  though  to  the  great  dis- 
content of  the  court.  There  was  a  new  court  of  exchequer  created  in  Scotland,  according  to 
the  frame  of  that  court  in  England :  special  acts  were  made  for  the  elections  and  the  returns 
of  the  representatives  in  both  houses  of  parliament :  and  such  was  the  disposition  of 
the  English  to  oblige  them,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  Scots  was  so  good  and  discreet, 
that  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the  good  of  their  country  was  agreed  to ;  both  whigs 
and  tories  vied  with  one  another,  who  should  show  most  care  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  which  was  but  a  few  days  after  the  act,  dissolving  the 
council  in  Scotland,  had  passed,  we  understood  there  was  a  fleet  prepared  in  Dunkirk,  with 
about  twelve  battalions  and  a  train  of  all  things  necessary  for  a  descent  in  Scotland :  and  a 
few  days  after,  we  heard  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  come  from  Paris,  with  all 
the  British  and  Irish  that  were  about  him,  in  order  to  his  embarkation.  The  surprise  was 
great,  for  it  was  not  looked  for,  nor  had  we  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  set  out  in  time  a 
fleet  able  to  deal  with  theirs,  which  consisted  of  twenty-six  ships,  most  of  them  of  above 
forty  guns.  But  that  Providence  (which  has,  on  all  occasions,  directed  matters  so  happily 
for  our  preservation)  did  appear  very  signally  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  Our  greatest 
want  was  of  seamen  to  man  the  fleet,  for  the  ships  were  ready  to  be  put  to  sea :  Hus  was 
supplied  by  several  fleets  of  merchant  ships  that  came  home  at  that  time  with  their  convoys. 
The  flag-officers  were  very  acceptable  to  the  seamen,  and  they  bestirred  themselves  so  effec- 
tually, that,  with  the  help  of  an  embargo,  there  was  a  fleet  of  above  forty  ships  got  ready 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  to  the  surprise  of  all  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad.  These  stood  over  to 
Dunkirk  just  as  they  were  embarking  there.  Upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  fleet,  Fourhin, 
who  commanded  the  French  fleet,  sent  to  Paris  for  new  orders.  He  himself  was  against 
venturing  out,  when  they  saw  a  superior  fleet  ready  to  engage,  or  to  pursue,  them.  Tlie 
king  of  France  sent  positive  orders  td  prosecute  the  design.  So  Fourhin  (seeing  that  our 
fleet, ^after  it  had  showed  itself  to  them,  finding  the  tides  and  sea  run  high,  as  being  near 
the  equinox,  had  sailed  back  into  the  Downs)  took  thsct  occasion  to  go  out  of  Dunkirk  on 
the  eighth  of  March  :  but  contrary  winds  kept  him  on  that  coast  till  the  eleventh,  and  then 
he  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind.  Our  admiral,  sir  George  Byng,  came  over  again  to  watch  his 
motions ;  and  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  he  had  sailed,  which  was  not  till  twenty  hours 
after,  he  followed  him.  The  French  designed  to  have  landed  in  the  Frith,  but  they  outsailed 
their  point  a  few  leagues ;  and,  by  the  time  that  they  had  got  back  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Frith,  Byng  came  to  the  south  side  of  it,  and  gave  the  signal  for  coming  to  an  anchor.  This 
was  heard  by  Fourhin :  he  had  sent  a  frigate  into  the  Frith  to  give  signals,  which  it  seems 
had  been  agreed  on,  but  no  answers  were  made.  The  design  was  to  land  near  Edinburgh, 
where  they  believed  the  castle  was  in  so  bad  a  condition,  and  so  ill  provided,  that  it  must 
have  surrendered  upon  summons ;  and  they  reckoned,  that  upon  the  reputation  of  that,  the 
whole  body  of  the  kingdom  would  have  come  in  to  them.  But  when  Fourhin  understood,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  that  Byng  was  so  near  him,  he  tacked,  and  would  not  stay  to  ven- 
ture an  engagement.  Bing  pursued  him  with  all  the  sail  that  he  could  make,  but  the  French 
stood  out  to  sea :  there  was  some  firing  on  the  ships  that  sailed  the  heaviest,  and  the  Salis- 
bury, a  ship  taken  from  us,  and  then  their  vice-admiral,  was  engaged  by  two  English  ships, 
and  taken  without  anv  resistance*.     There  were  about  five  hundred  landmen  on  board  her, 

*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  an  extentiye     as  tbeProncfa  forces  landed (Colonel  Hooke's  Memoin 

|)lot  in  Scotland  to  rire  in  favour  of  the  pretender  as  soon     Ac,  published  in   1 760.)     The  affairs  of  Scotland  vrere 
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with  some  officers  and  persons  of  quality ;  the  chief  of  these  were  the  lord  Grifi&n  and  the 
earl  of  Middleton'^s  two  sons.  Bing  (having  lost  sight  of  the  French,  considering  that  the 
Frith  was  the  station  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  well  as  safety,  and  was  the  place  v^ere 
they  designed  to  land)  put  in  there,  till  he  could  hear  what  course  the  French  steered.  The 
tides  ran  high,  and  there  was  a  strong  gale  of  wind.  Upon  the  alarm  of  the  intended 
descent,  orders  were  sent  to  Scotland  to  draw  all  their  forces  ahout  Edinburgh.*  The  troops 
that  remained  in  England  were  ordered  to  march  to  Scotland,  and  the  troops  in  Ireland  were 
ordered  to  march  northward,  to  be  ready  when  called  for ;  there  were  also  twelve  battalions 
sent  from  Ostend  under  a  good  convoy,  and  they  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  tiU  further 
orders.  Thus  all  preparations  were  made  to  dissipate  that  small  force.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  French  relied  chiefly  on  the  assistance  that  they  expected  would  have  come  in  to 
them  upon  their  landing.  Of  this  they  seemed  so  well  assured,  that  the  king  of  France  sent 
instructions  to  his  ministers  in  all  the  courts  that  admitted  of  them,  to  be  published  every 
where,  that  the  pretended  prince  being  invited  by  his  subjects,  chiefly  those  of  Scotland,  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  king  had  sent  him  over  at  their  desire, 
with  a  fleet  and  army  to  assist  him  :  that  he  was  resolved  to  pardon  all  those  who  should 
come  in  to  him,  and  he  would  trouble  none  upon  the  account  of  religion :  upon  his  being 
re-established,  the  king  would  give  peace  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  When  these  ministers 
received  these  directions,  they  had  likewise  advice  sent  them,  which  they  published  both  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  in  Switzerland,  that  the  French  had,  before  this  expedition  was  under- 
taken, sent  over  some  ships  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  Scotland ;  and  that  there  was 
already  an  army  on  foot  there,  that  had  proclaimed  this  pretended  prince  king.  It  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  to  see  such  eminent  falsehoods  published  all  Europe  over.  They 
also  affirmed  that  hostages  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  Paris,  to  secure  the  observing  the 
engagements  they  had  entered  into :  though  all  this  was  fiction  and  contrivance. 

The  States  were  struck  with  great  apprehensions,  so  were  all  the  allies ;  for  though  they 
were  so  long  accustomed  to  the  cunning  practices  of  the  court  of  France,  yet  this  was  an 
original ;  and  therefore  it  was  generally  concluded  that  so  small  an  army,  and  so  weak  a 
fleet  would  not  have  been  sent,  but  upon  great  assurances  of  assistance,  not  only  from  Scot- 
land but  from  England.  And  upon  this  occasion  severe  reflections  were  made,  both  on  the 
conduct  of  the  admiralty,  and  on  that  tract  of  correspondence  lately  discovered,  that  was 
managed  under  Harley's  protection,  and  on  the  great  breach  that  was  so  near  the  disjointing 
all  our  aflairs  but  a  few  days  before.  These  things,  when  put  together,  filled  men  s  minds 
with  thoughts  of  no  easy  digestion. 

The  parliament  was  sitting,  and  the  queen,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  communicated  to 
them  the  advertisements  she  had  received.  Both  houses  made  addresses  to  her,  giving 
her  full  assurance  of  their  adhering  stedfastly  to  her,  and  to  the  protestaut  succession ;  and 
mixed  with  these,  broad  intimations  of  their  apprehensions  of  treachery  at  home.  Tliey 
passed  also  two  bills :  the  one,  that  the  abjuration  might  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and 
that  such  as  refused  it  should  be  in  the  condition  of  convict  recusants ;  by  the  other,  they 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  till  October,  with  relation  to  persons  taken  up  by  the 
government  upon  suspicion.  And  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  vote,  engaged  to  make  good 
to  the  queen  all  the  extraordinary  charge  this  expedition  might  put  her  to. 

A  fortnight  went  over  before  we  had  any  news  of  the  French  fleet.  Three  of  their  ships 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  only  to  refiresh  themselves ;  for  the  ships  being  so  filled 
with  landmen,  there  was  a  great  want  of  water.  At  last  all  their  ships  got  safe  into  Dunkirk. 
The  landmen  either  died  at  sea,  or  were  so  ill,  that  all  the  hospitals  in  Dunkirk  were  filled 
with  them.  It  was  reckoned  that  they  lost  above  four  thousand  men  in  this  unaccountable 
expedition ;  for  they  were  above  a  month  tossed  in  a  very  tempestuous  sea.  Many  suspected 
])ersons  were  taken  up  in  Scotland,  and  some  few  in  England ;  but  further  discoveries  of 
their  correspondents  were  not  then  made.     If  they  had  huided,  it  might  have  had  an  ill 

most  culpably  neglected,  to  lay  no  worse,  at  this  time,  peraion  of  the  French  fleet;  the  Utter  nobleman  ^ma 

Lord  Hardwicke,  from  good  authority,  has  related,  that  silent,  and  the  other  only  said,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  '*  Well  ! 

M-hen  lord  Mar,  as  secretory  of  state  for  Scotland,  informed  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes." — Oxfoid  ed.  of  this 

lord  Godolphin  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  of  the  dis-  work. 
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effect  on  our  afiairs,  chiefly  with  relation  to  all  paper  credit :  and  i^  by  this,  the  remit- 
tances to  Piedmont,  Catalonia,  and  Portugal,  had  been  stopped  in  so  critical  a  season,  that 
might  have  had  fatal  consequences  abroad.  For  if  we  had  been  put  into  such  a  disorder  at 
home,  that  foreign  princes  could  no  more  reckon  on  our  asnstance,  they  might  have  been 
disposed  to  hearken  to  the  propositions  that  the  king  of  France  would  then  have  probably 
made  to  them*.  So  that  the  total  defeating  of  this  design,  without  its  haying  the  least  ill 
effect  on  our  affftirs^  or  our  losing  one  single  man  in  the  little  engagement  we  had  with  the 
enemy,  is  always  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  those  happy  providences  for  which  we  have  much 
to  answer. 

The  queen  seemed  much  alanned  with  this  matter,  and  saw  with  what  falsehoods  she  had 
been  abused,  by  those  who  pretended  to  assure  her  there  was  not  now  a  Jacobite  in  the  nation. 
One  variation  in  her  style  was  now  observed :  she  had  never,  in  any  speech,  mentioned 
the  revolution,  or  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it ;  and  many  of  those  who  made  a  consi- 
derable figure  about  her  studied,  though  against  all  sense  and  reason,  to  distinguish  her  title 
from  the  revolution :  it  was  plainly  founded  on  it,  and  on  nothing  else.  In  the  speeches  she 
now  made,  she  named  the  revolution  twice,  and  said  she  would  look  on  those  concerned  in 
it  as  the  surest  to  her  interests.  She  also  fixed  a  new  designation  on  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales,  and  called  him  the  Pretender ;  and  he  was  so  called  in  a  new  set  of  addresses, 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  were  made  to  the  queen.  And  I  intend  to  follow  the  precedent 
as  often  as  I  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  him.  The  session  of  parliament  was 
closed  in  March,  soon  after  defeating  the  design  of  a  descent.  It  was  dissolved  in  April  by 
proclamation,  and  the  writs  were  issued  out  for  the  elections  of  a  new  parliament,  whidi 
raised  that  ferment  over  the  nation  that  was  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  just  and  visible 
dangers  to  which  the  attempt  of  the  invasion  had  exposed  the  nation  produced  very  good 
effects ;  for  the  elections  did,  for  the  most  part,  fall  on  men  well  affected  to  the  government, 
and  zealously  set  against  the  pretender. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  afiairs  at  home  was  well  settled,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  went 
over  to  Holland,  and  there  prince  Eugene  met  him,  being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  concert 
with  him  and  the  States  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  From  the  Hague  they  both  went 
to  Hanover,  to  settle  all  matters  relating  to  the  empire,  and  to  engage  tiie  elector  to  return 
to  command  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Every  thing  was  fixed.  Prince  Eugene  went 
back  to  Vienna,  and  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  beginning  of  June ;  for  the  campaign  was 
then  to  be  opened  every  where. 

The  court  of  France  was  much  mortified  by  the  disappointment  they  had  met  vriih  in 
their  designs  against  us ;  but,  to  put  more  life  in  their  troops,  they  resolved  to  send  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  duke  of  Berry  to  be  at  the  head  of  their  army  in  Flanders. 
The  pretender  went  with  them,  without  any  other  character  than  that  of  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  with  the  duke  of  Berwick  were  sent  to  command  in 
Alsaoe,  and  marshal  Yillars  was  sent  to  head  the  forces  in  Dauphiny.  The  credit,  with 
relation  to  money,  was  stiU  very  low  in  France ;  for,  after  many  methods  taken  for  raising 
the  credit  of  the  mint-bills,  they  were  still  at  a  discoimt  of  40  per  cent.  No  fleets  came  this 
year  from  the  West  Indies,  so  that  they  could  not  be  supplied  from  thence. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  command  in  Spain ;  and,  according  to  the  vanity  of  that 
nation,  it  was  given  out  that  they  were  to  have  mighty  armies  in  many  different  places,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  there.  Great  rains  feU  all  the  winter  in  all  the  parts  of  Spain,  so 
that  the  campaign  could  not  be  so  soon  opened  as  it  was  at  first  intended.  The  bills  tiiat 
the  duke  of  Orleans  brought  with  him  to  Spain  were  protested,  at  which  he  was  so  much 
displeased,  that  he  desired  to  be  recalled.  This  was  remedied  in  some  degree,  though  &r 
short  of  what  was  promised  to  him.  The  troops  of  Portugal,  that  lay  at  Barcelona  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Ahnanza,  were  brought  about  by  a  squadron  of  our  ships  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  country.  Sir  John  Leak  came  also  over  thither  from  England,  with  recruits  and 
other  supplies  that  the  queen  was  to  furnish  that  crown  with ;  and  when  all  was  landed,  he 
sailed  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  bring  over  troops  from  Italy,  for  the  strengthening  of  king 
Charles,  whose  afiairs  were  in  great  disorder. 

After  all  the  boasting  of  the  Spaniards,  their  army  on  the  side  of  Portugal  was  so  weak 
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that  they  could  not  attempt  anything :  so  this  was  a  veiy  hannless  campaign  on  both  sides, 
the  Portuguese  not  being  much  stronger.  The  duke  of  Orleanf  sat  down  before  Tortosa  in 
June,  and  though  Leak  dissipated  a  fleet  of  tartanes,  sent  firom  France  to  supply  his  army, 
and  took  about  fifty  of  them,  which  was  a  very  seasonable  relief  to  those  in  Barcelona ;  upon 
which  it  was  thought  the  siege  of  Tortosa  would  be  raised ;  yet  it  was  carried  on  till  the 
last  of  June,  and  then  the  garrison  capitulated. 

Leak  sailed  to  Italy,  and  brought  from  thence  both  the  new  queen  of  Spain  and  eight 
thousand  men  with  him ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  slowness  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  these  came 
too  late  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tortosa.  The  snow  lay  so  long  on  the  Alps,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  did  not  begin  the  campaign  till  July ;  then  he  came  into  Savoy,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed himself  without  any  opposition.  The  whole  country  was  under  a  consternation  as 
far  as  Lyons. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  two  electors  continued  looking  on  one  another  without  venturing 
on  any  action ;  but  the  great  scene  was  laid  in  Flanders.  The  French  princes  came  to  Mons, 
and  there  they  opened  the  campaign,  and  advanced  to  Soignies,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  lay  between  Enghien  and  Hal  with  his  army, 
which  was  about  eighty  thousand. 

The  French  had  their  usual  practices  on  foot  in  several  towns  in  those  parts.  A  con- 
spiracy to  deliver  Antwerp  to  them  was  discovered  and  prevented.  The  truth  was,  the 
Dutch  were  severe  masters,  and  the  Flandrians  could  not  bear  it.  Though  the  French  had 
laid  heavier  taxes  on  them,  yet  they  used  them  better  in  all  other  respects.  Their  bigotry, 
being  wrought  on  by  their  priests,  disposed  them  to  change  masters,  so  these  practices  suc- 
ceeded better  in  Ghent  and  Bruges.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  resolved  not  to  weaken  his 
army  by  many  garrisons ;  so  he  put  none  at  all  in  Bruges,  and  a  very  weak  one  in  the 
citadel  of  Ghent,  reckoning  that  there  was  no  danger  as  long  as  he  lay  between  those  places 
and  the  French  army.  The  two  armies  lay  about  a  month  looking  on  one  another,  shifting 
their  camps  a  little,  but  keeping  -still  in  safe  ground,  so  that  there  was  no  action  all  the 
while.  But  near  the  end  of  June  some  bodies  drawn  out  of  the  garrisons  about  Ypres  came 
and  possessed  themselves  of  Bruges,  without  any  opposition ;  and  the  garrison  in  Ghent 
was  too  weak  to  make  any  resistance,  so  they  capitulated  and  marched  out.  Upon  this 
the  whole  French  army  nuurched  towards  those  places,  hoping  to  have  carried  Oudenarde  in 
their  way. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  followed  so  quick,  that  they  drew  o£F  from  Oudenarde  as  he 
advanced.  Li  one  day,  which  was  the  last  of  June,  he  made  a  march  of  five  leagues,  passed 
the  Scheld  without  any  opposition,  came  up  to  the  French  army,  and  engaged  them  in  the 
afternoon.  They  had  the  advantage  both  of  numbers  and  of  ground ;  yet  our  men  boat 
them  from  every  post,  and,  in  an  action  that  lasted  six  hours,  we  had  such  an  entire  advan- 
tage, that  nothing  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  weariness  of  our  men  saved  the  French 
army  from  being  totally  ruined.  There  were  about  five  thousand  killed  and  about  eight 
thousand  made  prisoners  (of  whom  one  thousand  were  officers),  and  about  six  thousand  more 
deserted ;  so  that  the  French  lost  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  and  retired  in  great  haste 
and  in  greater  confusion  to  Ghent.  On  the  confederates'  side,  there  were  about  one  thousand 
killed  and  two  thousand  wounded ;  but  our  army  was  so  wearied,  with  a  long  march  and  a 
long  action^  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  with  that  haste  that  was  to  be 
desired :  otherwise  great  advantages  migjit  have  been  made  of  this  victory.  The  French 
posted  themselves  on  the  great  auul  that  runs  from  Ghent  to  Bruges.  Prince  Eugene's 
army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men  was  now  very  near  the  great  army,  and  joined  it  in  a 
few  days  after  this  action ;  but  he  himself  was  come  up  before  them,  and  had  a  noble  share 
in  the  victory,  which,  from  the  neighbouiiiood  of  that  place,  came  to  be  caUed  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde. 

The  French  had  recovered  themselves  out  of  their  first  consternation  during  that  time, 
which  was  necessary  to  give  oar  army  some  rest  and  refreshment ;  and  they  were  so  well 
posted,  that  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  attack  them.  Great  detachments  were  sent  as  far  as 
to  Arras,  to  put  all  the  Froich  countries  under  contribution,  which  struck  such  a  terror 
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every  where,  that  it  went  as  fiur  as  to  Paris.  Our  army  could  not  hlock  up  the  enemjr^s  on 
all  sides,  the  conununication  with  Dunkirk  hy  Newport  was  still  open,  and  the  French  army 
was  supplied  from  thence.  They  made  an  invasion  into  the  Dutch  Flanders :  they  had  no 
great  cannon,  so  they  could  take  no  place ;  but  they  destroyed  the  country  with  their  usual 
barbarity. 

In  conclusion  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  concert  vrith  prince  Eugene  and  the  States, 
resolved  to  besiege  Lisle,  the  capital  town  of  the  French  Flanders.  It  was  a  great,  a  rich, 
and  a  well  fortified  place,  with  a  very  strong  citadel.  It  had  been  the  first  conquest  the 
French  king  had  made,  and  it  was  become,  next  to  Paris,  the  chief  town  of  his  dominions. 
Marshal  Boufflers  threw  himself  into  it,  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  French  troops.  The 
garrison  was  at  least  twelve  thousand  strong,  some  called  it  fourteen  thousand.  Prince 
Eugene  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  lay  on  the  Scheld  at  Pont-Esperiea,  to  keep  the 
communication  open  with  Brussels.  Some  time  was  lost  before  the  great  artillery  could  be 
brought  up  :  it  lay  at  Sas  van  Ghent,  to  have  been  sent  up  the  Lys,  but  now  it  was  to  be 
carried  about  by  Antweq)  to  Brussels,  and  from  thence  by  land-carriages  to  the  camp,  which 
was  a  long  and  a  slow  work :  in  that  some  weeks  were  lost,  so  that  it  was  near  the  end  of 
August  before  the  siege  was  begun.  The  engineers  promised  the  States  to  take  the  plaa' 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  but  the  sequel  showed  that  they  reckoned 
wrong.  There  were  some  disputes  among  them :  errors  were  committed  by  those  who  were 
in  greatest  credit,  who  thought  the  way  of  sap  the  shortest,  as  well  as  the  surest,  method ; 
yet,  after  some  time  lost  in  pursuing  this  way,  they  returned  to  the  ordinary  method. 
Boufflers  made  a  brave  and  a  long  defence.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  with  his  whole 
army  so  near  ours,  that  it  seemed  he  designed  to  venture  another  battle  rather  than  lose  so 
important  a  place ;  and  the  duke  of  Mariborough  was  for  some  days  in  a  posture  to  receive 
him ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  whols  intention  in  coming  so  near  him  was  only  to  oblige 
him  to  be  ready  for  an  action,  without  coming  to  any,  and  so  to  draw  off  a  great  part  of 
those  bodies  that  carried  on  the  siege,  leaving  only  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  maintain 
the  ground  they  had  gained,  he  drew  a  line  before  his  army,  and  thought  only  of  carrying 
on  the  siege ;  for  while  he  looked  for  an  engagement  no  progress  was  made  in  that. 

After  some  days  the  French  drew  off,  and  fell  to  making  lines  along  the  Scheld,  but 
chiefly  about  Oudenarde,  that  they  might  cut  off  the  communication  between  Brussels  and 
our  camp,  and  so  separate  our  army  from  all  intercourse  with  Holland.  The  lines  were 
about  seventy  miles  long,  and  in  some  places,  near  Oudenarde,  they  looked  more  like  the 
ramparts  of  a  fortified  place  than  ordinary  lines  :  on  these  they  laid  cannon,  and  posted  the 
greater  part  of  their  army  upon  them,  so  that  they  did  effectually  stop  all  communication 
by  the  Scheld.  Upon  which  the  States  ordered  all  that  was  necessary,  both  for  the  army 
and  for  the  siege,  to  be  sent  to  Ostend.  And  if  the  French  had  b^un  their  designs  with 
the  intercepting  this  way  of  conveyance,  the  siege  must  have  been  raised  for  want  ol  ammu- 
nition to  carry  it  on. 

About  this  time  six  thousand  men  were  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  be  sent  over 
to  Portugal ;  but  they  were  ordered  to  lie  for  some  time  on  the  coast  of  France,  all  along 
from  Boulogne  to  Dieppe,  in  order  to  force  a  diversion,  we  hoping  that  this  would  oblige  the 
French  to  draw  some  of  their  troops  out  of  Flanders,  for  the  defence  of  their  coast.  This 
had  no  great  effect,  and  the  appearance  that  the  French  made  gave  our  men  such  apprehen- 
sions of  their  strength,  that  though  they  once  began  to  land  their  men,  yet  they  soon 
returned  back  to  their  ships.  But  as  their  behaviour  was  not  a  little  censured,  so  the  state 
of  the  war  in  Flanders  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  greater  force  at  Ostend.  They  were 
upon  this  ordered  to  come  and  land  there.  Earl,  who  commanded  them,  came  out  and  took 
a  post  at  Leffingen,  that  lay  on  the  canal  which  went  from  Newport  to  Bruges,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  great  convoy  of  eight  hundred  waggons,  that  were  to  be  ourried  from  Ostend  to 
the  army.  If  that  had  been  intercepted,  the  siege  must  have  been  raised ;  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  sent  some  ammunition  from  his  army  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  he  could 
spare  no  more.    He  began  to  despair  of  the  undertaking,  and  so  prepared  his  friends  to  look 
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for  the  rainng  the  siege,  being  in  great  apprehensions  concerning  this  convoy ;  npon  which 
the  whole  success  of  this  enterprise  depended.  He  sent  Webb  with  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men  to  secure  the  conyoy. 

The  French^  who  understood  well  of  what  consequence  the  convoy  was,  sent  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  men  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  intercept  it.  Webb,  seeing  the 
inequality  between  his  strength  and  the  enem/s,  put  his  men  into  the  best  disposition  he 
could.  There  lay  coppices  on  both  sides  of  the  place  where  he  posted  himself,  he  lined  these 
well,  and  stood  still  for  some  hours,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  him,  he  having  no  cannon 
to  return  upon  them.  His  men  lay  flat  on  the  ground  till  that  was  over.  But  when  the 
French  advanced  our  men  fired  upon  them,  both  in  front  and  from  the  coppices,  with  that 
fury,  and  with  such  success,  that  they  began  to  run ;  and  though  their  officers  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  make  them  stand,  they  could  not  prevail ;  so,  after  they  had  lost  about  six 
thousand  men,  they  marched  back  to  Bruges.  Webb  durst  not  leave  the  advantageous 
ground  he  was  in  to  pursue  them,  being  so  much  inferior  in  number.  So  unequal  an  action, 
and  so  shameful  a  flight,  with  so  great  loss,  was  looked  on  as  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
had  happened  during  the  whole  war :  and  it  encouraged  the  one  side  as  much  as  it  dispirited 
the  other.  Many  reproaches  passed  on  this  occasion,  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards ; 
the  latter,  who  had  suffered  the  most,  blaming  the  former  for  abandoning  them.  This, 
which  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  all  great  misfortunes,  was  not  soon  quieted  *. 

The  convoy  arriving  safe  in  the  camp  put  new  life  in  our  army.  Some  other  convoys  came 
afterwards,  and  were  brought  safe ;  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  moved  with  his  whole 
army  to  secure  their  motions,  nor  did  the  enemy  think  fit  to  give  them  any  disturbance  for 
some  time.  By  the  means  of  these  supplies,  the  siege  was  carried  on  so  effectually  that,  by 
the  end  of  October,  the  town  capitulated ;  mareschal  Boufflers  retiring  into  the  citadel  with 
six  thousand  men.  The  French  saw  of  what  importance  the  communication  by  Ostend  was 
to  our  army,  which  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  body  that  was  posted  at  Leffingen ;  so 
they  attacked  that  with  a  very  great  force.  The  place  was  weak  of  itself,  but  all  about  was 
put  under  water,  so  it  might  have  made  a  longer  resistance.  It  was  too  easily  yielded  up 
by  those  within  it,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  the  communication  with  Ostend 
was  cut  off,  and  upon  that  the  French  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  starving  our 
army,  having  thus  separated  it  from  all  communication  with  Holland :  insomuch  that  it  was 
reported  the  duke  of  Vendome  talked  of  having  our  whole  forces  delivered  into  his  hands  as 
prisoners  of  war,  for  want  of  bread  ana  other  necessaries.  It  is  true,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
sent  out  great  bodies,  both  into  the  French  Flanders  and  into  the  Artois,  who  brought  in 
great  stores  of  provisions ;  but  that  could  not  last  long. 

The  French  army  lay  all  along  the  Scheld,  but  had  sent  a  great  detachment  to  cover  the 
Artois ;  all  this  while  there  was  a  great  misunderstanding  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  duke  of  Yendome  :  the  latter  took  so  much  upon  him,  that  the  other  officers  com- 
plained of  his  neglecting  them ;  so  they  made  their  court  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  laid 
the  blame  of  all  his  miscarriages  on  Yendome.  He  kept  close  to  the  orders  he  had  from 
Yersailles,  where  the  accounts  he  gave,  and  the  advices  he  offered,  were  more  considered 
than  those  that  were  sent  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  was  very  uneasy  to  him,  who 
was  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  longed  to  be  in  action,  though  he  did  not  show  the 
forwardness,  in  exposing  his  own  person,  that  was  expected :  he  seemed  very  devout,  even 
to  bigotry ;  but  by  the  accounts  we  had  from  France,  it  did  appear,  that  his  conduct  during 
the  campaign  gave  no  great  hopes  or  prospect  from  him,  when  all  things  should  come  into 
his  hands :  Chamillard  was  often  sent  from  court  to  soften  him,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
duke  of  Yendome,  but  with  no  eflect. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  sent  to  command  on  the  Upper  Rhine  :  the  true  reason 
was  believed,  that  he  might  not  pretend  to  continue  in  the  chief  command  in  Flanders  :  he 
was  put  in  hopes  of  being  furnished  with  an  army  so  strong,  as  to  be  able  to  break  through 

*  People  acquainted  with  general  Webb  toon  were  ''four  timet—*"     ^I  wicb,  dear  general,**  replied  the 

wcari^  of  his  victory,  and  his  Tanity.     He  wag  telling  duke,  "  yon  had  received  one  in  your  tongue,  for  then 

ibe  diike  of  Aigyle  some  anecdotes  of  the  action,  for  the  you  would  have  left  others  to  relat')  your  deeds  of  valour.** 

twentieth  tioie :— ^l  vru  wounded,**  said  the  egotist,  — Sir  R.  Onslow  in  the  Oxford  ed.  of  this  work. 
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into  Bayaria.  The  elector  of  Hanover  did  again  undertake  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
empire :  hoth  armies  were  weak ;  but  they  were  so  equally  weak,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  undertake  any  thing  on  either  side :  so  afber  some  months,  in  which  there  waa  no  con- 
siderable action,  the  forces  on  both  sides  went  into  winter  quarters.  Then  the  court  of 
France,  believing  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  so  much  beloved  in  Brussels,  that  he  had  a 
great  party  in  the  town,  ready  to  declare  for  him,  ordered  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
with  a  good  train  of  artillery,  to  be  l»rought  together,  and  with  that  body  he  was  sent  to 
attack  Brussels ;  in  which  there  was  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men.  He  lay  before  the 
town  five  days ;  in  one  of  these  he  attacked  it  with  great  fury :  he  was  once  master  of  tbe 
oounterscaip,  but  he  was  soon  beaten  out  of  it :  and  though  he  repeated  his  attacks  very 
often,  he  was  repulsed  in  them  all. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  hearing  of  this,  made  a  sudden  motion  towards  the  Scheld :  bat 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  it  was  given  out,  that  he  designed  to  march  directly  towards  Ghent, 
and  this  was  believed  by  his  whole  army,  and  it  was  probably  carried  to  the  enemy ;  for 
they  seemed  to  have  no  notice  nor  apprehension  of  his  design  on  the  Scheld :  he  advanced 
towards  it  in  the  night,  and  marched  with  the  foot  very  quick,  leaving  the  horse  to  come  up 
with  the  artillery :  the  lines  were  so  strong,  that  it  was  expected,  that  in  the  breaking  through 
them,  there  must  have  been  a  very  hot  action :  some  of  the  general  officers  told  me,  that  they 
reckoned  it  would  have  cost  them  at  least  ten  thousand  men ;  but  to  their  great  surprize,  as 
soon  as  they  passed  the  river,  the  French  ran  away,  without  offering  to  make  the  least  resist- 
ance :  and  they  had  drawn  off  their  cannon  the  day  before.  Our  men  were  very  weary 
with  the  nighty's  maruh,  so  they  could  not  pursue ;  for  the  horse  were  not  come  up,  nor  did 
the  garrison  of  Oudenarde  sally  out ;  yet  they  took  a  thousand  prisoners.  Whether  the 
notice  of  the  feint,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gave  out  of  his  design  on  Qhent,  occa- 
sioned the  French  drawing  off  their  cannon,  and  their  being  so  secure,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  no  apprehensions  of  his  true  design,  was  not  yet  certainly  known :  but  the  abandoning 
those  lines,  on  which  they  had  been  working  for  many  weeks,  was  a  surprise  to  all  the  woild : 
their  counsels  seemed  to  be  weak,  and  the  execution  of  them  was  worse ;  so  that  they,  who 
were  so  long  the  terror,  were  now  become  the  scorn  of  the  world. 

The  main  body  of  their  army  retired  to  Valenciennes ;  great  detachments  were  sent  to 
Ghent  and  Bruges :  as  soon  as  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  the  news  of  this  unlooked-for 
reverse  of  their  affairs,  he  drew  off  from  Brussels  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  left  his 
heavy  cannon  and  baggage,  with  his  wounded  men  behind  him ;  so  this  design,  in  which 
three  thousand  men  were  lost,  came  soon  to  an  end.  Those  who  thought  of  presages,  looked 
on  our  passing  the  lines  on  the  same  day,  in  which  the  parliament  of  England  was  opened, 
as  a  happy  one.  Prince  Eugene  had  marched,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  force  that  lay 
before  Lisle  (leaving  only  what  was  necessary  to  keep  the  town,  and  to  carry  on  the  sap 
against  the  citadel)  to  have  a  share  in  the  action  that  was  expected  in  forcing  the  lines ;  but 
he  came  quickly  back,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  need  of  him,  and  that  the  communication 
with  Brussels  was  opened. 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  was  carried  on  in  a  slow  but  sure  method :  and  when  the  besiegers 
had  lodged  themselves  in  the  second  counterscarp,  and  had  raised  all  their  batteries,  so  that 
they  were  ready  to  attack  the  place  in  a  formidable  manner ;  mareschal  Boufflers  thought 
fit  to  prevent  that  by  a  capitulation.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of  November ;  so  he  had  ihe 
better  terms  granted  him ;  for  it  was  resolved,  as  late  as  it  was  in  the  year,  to  reduce  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  before  this  long  campaign  should  be  conduded  :  he  marched  out  with  five  thou- 
sand men,  so  that  the  siege  had  cost  those  within  as  many  lives  as  it  did  the  besiegers,  which 
were  nearly  eight  thousand. 

This  was  a  great  conquest ;  the  noblest,  the  richest,  and  the  strongest  town  in  those  pro- 
vinces, was  thus  reduced ;  and  the  most  regular  citadel  in  Europe,  fortified  and  furnished  at 
a  vast  expense,  was  taken  without  firing  one  cannon  against  it.  The  garrison  was  obliged 
to  restore  to  the  inhabitants  all  that  had  been  carried  into  the  citadel,  and  to  make  good  all 
the  damages  that  had  been  done  the  town,  by  the  demolishing  of  houses,  while  they  were 
preparing  themselves  for  the  siege.  All  the  several  methods  the  French  had  used,  to  give  a 
diversion,  had  proved  ineffectual ;  but  that,  in  which  the  observers  of  Providence  rejoice  most, 
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was  the  signal  character  of  a  particular  blessing  on  this  siege  :  it  was  all  the  whole  time  a 
rainy  season,  all  Europe  over,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  places ;  jet  during  the  siege  of  the 
town^  it  was  dry  and  fair  about  it :  and  on  those  days  of  capitulation,  in  which  time  was 
allowed  for  the  garrison  to  march  into  the  citadel,  it  rained ;  but  as  soon  as  these  were  elapsed, 
so  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  besiege  the  citadel,  fair  weather  returned,  and  continued  till 
it  was  taken. 

From  Lisle,  the  army  marched  to  invest  Ghent,  though  it  was  late  in  the  year ;  for  it  was 
not  done  before  December :  the  French  boasted  much  of  their  strength,  and  they  had,  by 
some  new  works,  made  a  show  of  designing  an  obstinate  resistance.  They  stood  it  out,  till 
the  trenches  were  £ur  adyanoed,  and  the  batteries  were  finished,  so  that  the  whole  train  of 
artillery  was  mounted :  when  all  was  ready  to  fire  on  the  town,  the  governor,  to  save  both 
that  and  his  garrison,  thought  fit  to  capitulate :  he  had  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  a 
general  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  town,  with  a  new  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges. 
The  burghers  ^d  not  deserve  so  good  usage ;  but  it  was  thought  fit  to  try  how  far  gentle 
treatment  could  prevail  on  them,  and  overcome  their  perverseness :  and  indeed  it  may  be 
thought  that  they  had  suffered  so  much  by  their  treachery,  that  ihey  were  sufficiently 
punished  for  it :  Ghent  was  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  last  of  December 
N.  S.,  so  gloriously  was  both  the  year  and  the  campaign  finished  at  once ;  for  the  garrison 
that  lay  at  Bruges,  and  in  the  forts  about  it,  withdrew  without  8ta3ring  for  a  summons. 
These  being  evacuated,  the  army  was  sent  into  winter  quarters. 

It  had  not  been  possible  to  have  kept  them  in  the  field  much  longer ;  for  within  two  or 
three  days  after,  there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  most  violent 
frost,  which  continued  the  longest  of  any  in  the  memory  of  man :  and  though  there  were 
short  intervals,  of  a  few  days  of  thaw,  we  had  four  returns  of  an  extreme  frost,  the  whole 
lasting  about  three  months.  Many  died  in  several  parts,  by  the  extremity  of  the  cold ;  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  soldiers  alive,  even  in  their  quarters ;  so  that  they  must 
have  perished^  if  they  had  not  broken  up  the  campaign,  before  this  hard  season.  This  coming 
on  so  quick,  after  all  that  was  to  be  done  abroad  was  effectuated,  gave  new  occasions  to  those 
who  made  their  remarks  on  Providence,  to  observe  the  very  great  blessings  of  this  conjunc- 
ture, wherein  every  thing  that  was  designed  was  happily  ended  just  at  the  critical  time  that 
it  was  become  necessary  to  conclude  the  campaign :  and  indeed  the  concurrence  of  those  happy 
events,  that  had  followed  us  all  this  year,  from  the  pretender's  first  setting  out  from  Dun- 
kirk, to  the  conclusion  of  it,  was  so  signal,  that  it  made  great  impressions  on  many  of  the 
chief  officers,  which  some  owned  to  myself;  though  they  were  the  persons  from  whom  I 
expected  it  least. 

The  campaign  in  Spain  was  more  equally  balanced :  the  duke  of  Orleans  took  Tortosa ; 
Denia  was  also  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  But  these 
losses  by  land  were  well  made  up  by  the  successes  of  our  fleet :  Sardinia  was  reduced,  after 
a  very  feeble  and  short  struggle :  the  plenty  of  the  island  made  the  conquest  the  more  con- 
siderable at  that  time,  for  in  Catalonia  they  were  much  straitened  for  want  of  provisions, 
which  were  now  supplied  from  Sardinia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  fleet,  with 
a  thousand  land-men  on  board,  came  before  Minorca,  and  in  a  few  days  made  themselves 
masters  of  that  island,  and  of  those  forts  that  commanded  Port  Mahon,  the  only  valuable 
thing  in  that  island :  all  was  carried  after  a  very  faint  resistance,  the  garrisons  showing  either 
great  cowardice,  or  great  inclinations  to  king  Charles.  By  this,  our  fleet  had  got  a  safe 
port  to  lie  in  and  refi^  and  to  retire  into  on  all  occasions ;  for  till  then  we  had  no  place  nearer 
than  Lisbon :  this  was  such  an  advantage  to  us,  as  made  a  great  impression  on  all  the  princes 
and  states  in  Italy. 

At  this  time  the  pope  began  to  threaten  the  emperor  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  a 
war,  for  possessing  hiniself  of  Conmiachio,  and  for  taking  quarters  in  the  papal  territories  : 
he  levied  troops,  and  went  often  to  review  them,  not  without  the  affectation  of  shewing  him- 
self a  general,  as  if  he  had  been  again  to  draw  the  sword,  as  St.  Peter  did :  he  opened  Sixtus 
the  Fifth's  treasure,  and  took  out  of  it  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  this  service  :  many 
were  afraid  that  this  war  should  have  brought  the  emperor  s  affairs  into  a  new  entanglement ; 
for  the  court  of  France  laid  hold  of  this  rupture,  and  to  inflame  it,  sent  maresohal  Tesse  to 
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Rome,  to  encourage  the  pope  with  great  assurances  of  support.  He  was  also  ordered  to  try 
if  the  great  duke,  and  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Crenoa,  could  be  engaged  in  an  allianoo 
against  the  imperialists. 

The  emperor  bore  all  the  pope's  threats  with  great  patience,  till  the  duke  of  Savoy  ended 
the  campaign ;  that  duke,  at  the  first  opening  of  it,  marched  into  Savoy,  from  whence  it  was 
thought  his  designs  were  upon  Dauphiny.  Yillars  was  sent  against  him  to  defend  that 
frontier ;  though  he  did  all  he  could  to  decline  that  command :  he  drew  all  his  forces  together 
to  cover  Dauphiny ;  and  by  these  motions,  the  passage  into  the  Alps  was  now  open :  so  the 
duke  of  Savoy  secured  that,  and  then  marched  back  to  besiege  first  Exilles,  and  then  Fenes- 
trella,  two  places  strong  by  their  situation,  from  whence  excursions  could  have  been  made 
into  Piedmont ;  so  that  in  case  of  any  misfortune  in  that  duke's  afiairs,  they  would  have 
been  very  uneasy  neighbours  to  him:  he  took  them  both.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
those  sieges  was  from  the  impracticableness  of  the  ground,  which  drew  them  out  into  such  a 
length,  that  the  snow  began  to  &ll  by  the  time  both  were  taken.  By  this  means  the  Alps 
were  cleared,  and  Dauphiny  was  now  open  to  him :  he  was  also  master  of  the  valley  of 
Pragelas,  and  all  things  were  ready  for  a  greater  progress  in  another  campaign. 

The  emperor's  troops,  that  were  commanded  by  him,  were,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  ordered 
to  march  into  the  pope's  territories,  and  were  joined  by  some  more  troops,  drawn  out  of  the 
Milanese,  and  the  Mantuan.  The  pope's  troops  began  the  war  in  a  very  barbarous  manner ; 
for  while  they  were  in  a  sort  of  a  cessation,  they  surprized  a  body  of  the  imperialists,  and 
without  mercy  put  them  all  to  the  sword ;  but  as  the  imperial  army  advanced,  the  Papalina, 
or,  as  the  Italians  in  derision  called  them,  the  Papagallians,  fled  every  where  before  them, 
even  when  they  were  three  to  one.  As  they  came  on,  the  pope's  territories  and  places  were 
all  cast  open  to  them :  Bologna,  the  most  important,  and  the  richest  of  them,  capitulated  ; 
and  received  them  without  the  least  resLstance.  The  people  of  Rome  were  uneasy  at  the 
pope's  proceedings,  and  at  the  apprehensions  of  a  new  sack  from  a  German  army :  tbcy 
showed  this  so  openly,  that  tumults  there  were  much  dreaded,  and  many  cardinals  declared 
openly  against  this  war.  The  emperor  sent  a  minister  to  Rome,  to  see  if  matters  could  be 
accommodated ;  but  the  terms  proposed  seemed  to  be  of  hard  digestion,  for  the  pope  was 
required  to  acknowledge  king  Charles,  and  in  every  particular  to  comply  with  the  emperor's 
demands. 

The  pope  was  amazed  at  his  ill  success,  and  at  those  high  terms ;  but  there  was  no  remedy 
left ;  the  ill  state  of  afiairs  in  France  was  now  so  visible,  that  no  regard  was  had  to  the  great 
promises,  which  mareschal  Tesse  was  making,  nor  was  there  any  hopes  of  drawing  the 
princes  and  states  of  Italy  into  an  alliance  for  his  defence.  In  conclusion,  the  pope,  after 
he  had  delayed  3rielding  to  the  emperor's  demands  long  enough  to  give  the  imperialists  time 
to  eat  up  his  country,  at  last  submitted  to  every  thing ;  yet  he  delayed  acknowledging  king 
Charles  for  some  months,  though  he  then  promised  to  do  it ;  upon  which  the  emperor  drew 
his  troops  out  of  lus  territories.  The  pope  turned  over  the  manner  of  acknowledging  king 
Charles,  to  a  congregation  of  cardinals ;  but  they  had  no  mind  to  take  the  load  of  this  upon 
themselves,  which  would  draw  an  exclusion  upon  them  from  France,  in  every  conclave ;  they 
left  it  to  the  pope,  and  he  afiected  delays ;  so  that  it  was  not  done  till  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  affairs  in  Hungary  continued  in  the  same  ill  state  in  which  they  had  been  for  some 
years ;  the  emperor  did  not  grant  the  demands  of  the  diet  that  he  had  called ;  nor  did  he 
redress  their  grievances,  and  he  had  not  a  force  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  malcontents ;  so 
that  his  council  could  not  fail  on  methods,  either  to  satisfy,  or  to  subdue  them. 

Poland  continued  still  to  be  a  scene  of  war  and  misery ;  to  their  other  calamities,  they 
had  the  addition  of  a  plague,  which  laid  some  of  their  great  towns  waste :  the  party  formed 
against  Stanislaus,  continued  still  to  oppose  biro,  though  they  had  no  king  to  head  them : 
the  king  of  Sweden's  warlike  humour  possessed  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved  to 
march  into  Muscovy.  The  czar  tried  how  far  submissions  and  intercessions  could  soften  him ; 
but  he  was  inflexible  :  he  marched  through  the  Ukrain,  but  made  no  great  progress :  the 
whole  Muscovite  force  fell  on  one  of  his  generals,  that  had.  about  him  only  a  part  oC  his 
army,  and  gave  him  a  total  defeat,  most  of  his  horse  being  cut  off.     After  that,  wc  were,  for 
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many  montb^  without  any  certain  news  fiom  those  parts :  both  sides  pretended  they  had 
great  advantages ;  and  as  Stanislauses  interest  carried  him  to  set  out  and  magnify  the  Swedish 
success,  so  the  party  that  opposed  him  studied  ad  much  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  Muscovites : 
so  that  it  was  not  yet  easy  to  know  what  to  believe  further,  than  that  there  had  been 
no  decisive  action  throughout  the  whole  year;  nor  was  there  any  during  the  following 
winter. 

Our  afiEairs  at  sea  were  less  unfortunate  this  year  than  they  had  been  formerly:  the 
merchants  were  better  served  vdth  convoys,  and  we  made  no  considerable  loeses.  A  squadron 
that  was  sent  to  the  bay  of  Me^co,  met  with  the  galleons,  and  engaged  them  :  if  all  (their) 
captains  had  done  their  duty,  they  had  been  all  taken :  some  few  fought  well.  The  admiral 
of  the  galleons,  which  carried  a  great  treasure,  was  sunk ;  the  vice-admiral  was  taken,  and 
the  rear-admiral  run  himself  ashore  near  Carthagena ;  the  rest  got  away.  The  enemy  lost 
a  great  deal  by  this  action,  though  we  did  not  gain  so  much  as  we  might  have  done,  if  aXL  our 
captains  had  been  braye  and  diligent  *.  Another  squadron  carried  over  the  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, which  was  performed  with  great  magnificence ;  she  had  a  quick  and  easy  passage.  This 
did  in  some  measure  compensate  to  that  crown  for  our  failing  them,  in  not  sending  over  the 
supplies  that  we  had  stipulated ;  it  was  a  particular  happiness  that  the  Spaniards  were  so 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  naked  and  unguarded  state,  in  which  the 
Portuguese  were  at  this  time 

In  the  end  of  October,  George  prince  of  Denmark  died,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
after  he  had  been  twenty-five  years  and  some  months  married  to  the  queen :  he  was  asth- 
matical,  which  grew  on  him  with  his  years ;  for  some  time  he  was  conadered  as  a  dying  man, 
but  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  be  recovered,  to  a  better  state  of  health.  The 
queen  had  been,  during  the  whole  course  of  her  marriage,  an  extraordinarily  tender  and  affec- 
tionate wife ;  and  in  all  his  illness,  which  lasted  some  years,  she  would  never  leave  his  bed ; 
but  sat  up,  sometimes  half  the  night  in  the  bed  by  him,  with  such  care  and  concern,  that  she 
was  looked  on  very  deservedly  as  a  pattern  in  this  respect. 

This  prince  had  showed  himself  brave  in  war,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  Ireland :  his  temper 
was  mild  and  gentle :  he  had  made  a  good  progress  in  mathematics :  he  had  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Oermany,  and  knew  much  more  than  he  could  well  express ;  for  he  spoke 
acquired  languages  ill  and  ungracefully.  He  was  free  from  all  vice ;  he  meddled  little  in 
business,  even  after  the  queen's  accesfflon  to  the  crown :  he  was  so  gained  to  the  tones  by  the 
act  which  they  carried  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  much  in  their  interest :  he  was  unhappily 
prevailed  with  to  take  on  him  the  post  of  high-admiral,  of  which  he  understood  little ;  but 
was  fatally  led  by  those  who  had  credit  with  him,  who  had  not  all  of  them  his  good  quali- 
ties, but  had  both  an  ill  temper  and  bad  principles :  his  being  bred  to  the  sea,  gained  him 
some  credit  in  those  matters.  In  the  conduct  of  our  affiiirs,  as  great  errors  were  committed, 
so  great  misfortunes  had  followed  on  them :  all  these  were  imputed  to  the  prince's  easiness, 
and  to  his  favourite's  ill  management  and  bad  designs.  This  drew  a  very  heavy  load  on  the 
prince,  and  made  his  death  to  be  the  less  lamented :  the  queen  was  not  only  decently,  but 
deeply  affected  with  it  t. 

*  Admiral  sir  Charles  Wager  commanded  in  this  a4:^on,  f  This  prince  wu  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1 653.  If  he 
and  acted  most  bravelj.  Mr.  speaker  Onslow,  his  fViend,  had  possesaed  any  superior  talents,  he  would  probably  have 
gives  of  liim  a  very  high  character.  Hnmanity,  clearness  been  made  king  regnant,  as  were  the  husbands  of  the  two 
of  mind,  calm  courage,  and  the  most  plain,  kind  manners,  Marys.  The  queen  was  fully  aware  of  his  weakness  and 
under  a  rough  exterior,  characterised  the  man.  His  father  indolence,  therefore  never  permitted  him  to  interfere  in 
was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  but  dying  when  his  son  was  state  affidrs.  Although  educated  for  the  sea  service,  it 
young,  the  widow  married  a  quaker,  among  whom  the  was  very  apparent  that  he  was  unfit  to  manage  our  man- 
admiral  being  educated,  his  simple  manners  is  in  some  time  affain.  Bravery  was  an  hereditary  virtue  in  his 
degree  accounted  for.  (Oxford  ed.  of  this  work.)  He  family,  and  courage  therefore  was  his  most  prominent 
died  in  1743,  aged  seventy-seven.  One  anecdote  abun-  superiority.  He  supported  the  tory  party,  perhaps,  in  gra- 
dantly  confirms  Mr.  Onslow's  character  of  this  noble  titude  for  their  having  settled  an  annuity  of  100,000^ 
Englishman.  The  widow  of  Henry  Cromwell,  yonngest  upon  him  as  long  as  he  might  survive  his  royal  consort, 
son  of  the  protector,  left  her  daughter  at  Fordham,  sir  He  was  too  amiable  to  have  any  private  enemies ;  and 
Charles  Wager*s  residence,  the  latter  at  the  time  observ.  deserves  some  commendation  for  his  patronage  of  the  fine 
ing,  **  I  have  purchased  the  estate  this  child  is  heir  to ;  arts. 

therefore  I  will  educate  and  provide  for  her."    A  promisi*  According  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  this  pnnce  was  the 

he  strictly  fulfilled. — ^Noble*8  Contin.  of  Grainger,  &c.  most  indolent  of  all  mankind.    Charles  the  Second  said 
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The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  now  adyanoed  to  the  post  of  high-admiral ;  which  he  entered 
on  with  great  unearinees,  and  a  jnst  apprehension,  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  well,  in 
a  time  of  war :  he  was  at  that  time  both  lord  president  of  the  council,  and  lord  lientenant 
of  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Wharton  had  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  lord  Somen  was 
made  lord  president  of  the  council :  the  great  capacity  and  inflexible  integrity  of  this  lord, 
would  have  made  his  promotion  to  this  post  very  acceptable  to  the  whigs,  at  any  junctnre, 
but  it  was  most  particularly  so  at  this  time ;  for  it  was  expected  that  propositions  for  a 
general  peace  would  be  quickly  made ;  and  so  they  reckoned  that  the  management  of  that, 
upon  which  not  only  the  safety  of  the  nation,  but  of  all  Euro]^  depended,  was  in  sure  hands, 
when  he  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  upon  whom  neither  ill  practices  nor  hiae  colouis 
were  likely  to  make  any  impression.  Thus  tiie  minds  of  all  those  who  were  truly  zealous 
for  the  present  constitution,  were  much  quieted  by  this  promotion ;  though  their  jealousies 
had  a  deep  root,  and  were  not  easily  removed. 

The  parliament  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  November  with  great  advantage ;  for  the 
present  ministry  was  now  wholly  such,  that  it  gave  an  entire  content  to  all  who  wished  wdl 
to  our  affiurs ;  and  the  great  successes  abroad  silenced  those  who  were  otherwise  disposed  to 
find  fault,  and  to  complain.  The  queen  did  not  think  it  decent  for  her  to  come  to  pariis- 
ment  during  this  whole  session ;  so  it  was  managed  by  a  commission  representing  her  persoD. 
Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  chosen  speaker,  without  the  least  opposition :  he  was  a  worthy  man, 
entirely  zealous  for  the  government ;  he  was  very  acceptable  to  the  whigs,  and  the  ttmes  felt 
that  they  had  so  little  strength  in  this  parliament,  that  they  resolved  to  lie  silent,  'and  to 
wait  for  such  advantages  as  the  circumstances  of  affairs  might  give  them  *.  In  the  house 
of  commons,  the  supplies  that  were  demanded  were  granted  very  unanimously,  not  onlv 
for  maint>aining  the  force  then  on  foot,  but  for  an  augmentation  of  ten  thousand  more :  thk 
was  thought  necessary  to  press  the  war  with  more  force,  as  the  surest  way  to  bring  on  a 
speedy  peace:  the  States  agreed  to  the  like  augmentation  on  their  side.  The  French, 
according  to  their  usual  vanity,  gave  out,  that  they  had  great  designs  in  view  for  the  next 
campaign :  and  it  was  confidently  spread  about  by  the  Jacobites,  that  a  new  invasion  was 
designed,  both  on  Scotland  and  on  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  prince  Eugene 
went  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  obliged  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  stay  on  the  other 
nde  till  he  returned.  Things  went  on  in  both  houses,  according  to  the  directions  given  at 
court,  for  the  court  being  now  joined  vnth  the  whigs,  they  had  a  clear  majority  in  eveiy 
thing :  all  elections  were  judged  in  favour  of  whigs  and  courtiers,  but  with  so  much  par- 
tiality, that  those  who  had  formerly  made  loud  complaints  of  the  injustice  of  the  tories,  in 
determining  elections,  when  they  were  a  majority,  were  not  so  much  as  out  of  countenaaoe 
when  they  were  reproached  for  the  same  thuig :  they  pretended  they  were  in  a  state  of  war 
with  the  tories,  so  that  it  was  reasonable  to  retaliate  this  to  them,  on  the  account  of  their 
former  proceedings :  but  tiiis  did  not  satisfy  just  and  upright  men,  who  would  not  do  to 
others  ^t  which  they  had  complained  of^  when  it  was  done  to  them,  or  to  their  finends. 
The  house  of  commons  voted  a  supply  of  seven  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year; 
the  land-tax,  and  the  duty  on  malt,  were  readily  agreed  to ;  but  it  took  some  time  to  find 
funds  for  the  rest  that  they  had  voted. 

A  petition,  of  a  new  nature,  was  brought  before  the  lords,  vrith  relation  to  the  election  of 
the  peers  from  Scotland :  there  was  a  return  made  in  due  form,  but  a  petition  was  laid  before 

he  bad  tried  him  both  drank  and  Bober*  bat  then  vm  qoeen  canted  an  inventory  of  his  penonal  estate  to  be 

nothing  in  him.     He  was  made  a  tool,  at  the  revolution,  taken.     It  amounted  to  37,932/.    Of  this  she  took  hilf, 

but  king  William  treated  him  with  contempt.     When  and  the  other  moiety  was  divided  between  the  electonl 

queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  she  acted  towards  him  house  of  Saxony,  the  royal  fijnilies  of  Denmark  sod 

similarly,  though  she  would  not  allow  others  to  neglect  Sweden,  and  the  family  of  the  prinoe  bishop  of  Lubec^ 

him  in  the  least.     All  foreign  princes  desinsed  him.    He  Noble^s  Contin.  of  Grainger. 

died  at  length  of  eating  and  drinking  to  excess.    (Oxford  *  Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  afterwards  made  lord  Ons- 

edition  of  this  work.)    Little  is  known  of  his  patrimony,  low ;  he  died  in  1717.     He  was  descended  finom  one  of 

which  was  some  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Danish  Cromwell's  peers.     His  nickname,  even  among  his  own 

crown,  producing  about  10,000/.  a-year.     These  were  party,  was  '*  stiif  Dick.**    Lord  Dutmouth  describes  him 

mortgaged  at  the  request  of  king  William,  to  satisfy  some  as  trifling,  vain,  and  ridiculous  in  i^ppearance.    He  «»i 

pretensions  of  the  Danes  upon  die  duchy  of  Soxe  Lawen-  uncle  to  the  Mr.  Onslow,  whose  Notes  are  in  the  Oxfoid 

bug,  and  were  never  redeemed.    Dying  intestate,  the  edition  of  this  work. 
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the  house  in  the  name  of  four  lords,  who  pretended  that  they  ought  to  have  heen  returned : 
the  duke  of  Qneenshury  had  heen  created  a  duke  of  Great  Britain,  hy  the  title  of  duke  of 
Dover,  yet  he  thought  he  had  still  a  right  to  vote  as  a  peer  of  Scotland :  he  had  likewise  a 
proxy,  so  that  two  votes  depended  on  this  point,  whether  the  Scotch  peerage  did  sink  into 
ihe  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  Some  lords,  who  were  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Edinhuigh, 
on  suspicion,  as  favouring  the  pretender,  had  sent  for  the  sheriff  of  Lothian  to  the  castle, 
and  had  taken  the  oaths  before  him ;  and  upon  that,  were  reckoned  to  be  qualified  to  vote  or 
make  a  proxy ;  now  it  was  pretended,  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  a  constabulatory, 
and  was  out  of  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction ;  and  that  Iherefore  he  could  not  legally  tender  them 
the  oaths :  some  proxies  were  signed,  without  subscribing  witnesses,  a  form  necessary  by 
iheir  law :  other  exceptions  were  also  taken,  from  some  nSes  of  the  law  of  Second,  which 
had  not  been  observed.  The  clerks  being  also  complained  of,  they  were  sent  for,  and  were 
ordered  to  bring  up  with  them  all  instruments  or  documents  relating  to  the  election :  when 
they  came  up,  and  every  thing  was  laid  before  the  house  of  lords,  the  whole  matter  was  long 
and  well  debated. 

As  to  the  duke  of  Queensbur/s  voting  among  the  Scotch  lords,  it  was  said,  that  if  a  peer 
of  Scotland,  being  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  did  still  retain  his  interest  in  electing  the 
sixteen  from  Scotland,  this  would  create  a  great  inequality  among  peers ;  some  having  a  vote 
by  representation,  as  well  as  in  person :  the  precedent  was  mischievous,  since  by  the  creating 
some  of  the  chief  families  in  Scotland,  peers  of  Great  Britun,  they  would  be  able  to  carry 
the  whole  election  of  the  sixteen,  as  they  pleased.  It  was  objected,  that  by  a  clause  in  the 
act  passed  since  the  union,  the  peers  of  England  (who  were  likewise  peers  of  Scotland)  had 
a  right  to  vote,  in  the  election  of  Scotland,  still  reserved  to  them,  so  there  seemed  to  be  a 
parity  in  this  case  with  that :  but  it  was  answered,  that  a  peer  of  England  and  a  peer  of 
Scotland  held  their  dignity  under  two  different  crowns,  and  by  two  d^erent  great  scab; 
but  Great  Britain,  including  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  the  Scotch  peerage  must  now 
merge  in  that  of  Gbreat  Britain :  besides,  that  there  were  but  five,  who  were  peers  of  both 
kingdoms,  before  the  union ;  so  that,  as  it  might  be  reasonable  to  make  provision  for  them, 
80  was  it  of  no  great  consequence ;  but  if  this  precedent  were  allowed,  it  might  go  much 
further,  and  have  very  ill  consequences.  Upon  a  division  of  the  house,  the  matter  was 
determined  against  the  duke  of  Queensbury. 

A  great  d^  was  said  both  at  the  bar  by  lawyers,  and  in  the  debate  in  the  house,  upon 
the  point  of  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  exemption  of  a  constabulatory :  it  was  said,  that  the 
sherifTs  court  ought  to  be,  as  aU  courts  were,  open  and  free ;  and  so  could  not  be  held  within 
a  castle  or  prison :  but  no  express  decision  had  ever  been  made  in  this  matter.  The  prisoners 
had  taken  the  oaths,  which  was  the  chief  intent  of  the  law,  in  the  best  manner  they  could ; 
80  that  it  seemed  not  reasonable  to  cut  them  off  from  the  main  privilege  of  peerage,  that 
was  reserved  to  them,  because  they  could  not  go  abroad  to  the  sheriff's  court :  after  a  long 
debate,  it  was  carried,  that  the  oaths  were  duly  tendered  to  them.  Some  other  exceptions 
were  proved  and  admitted,  the  returns  of  some,  certifying  that  they  had  taken  the  oaths, 
were  not  sealed,  and  some  had  signed  these,  without  subscribing  witnesses :  other  exceptions 
were  offered  from  provisions  the  law  of  Scotland  had  made,  with  relation  to  bonds  and  other 
deeds,  which  had  not  been  observed  in  making  of  proxies :  but  the  house  of  lords  did  not 
think  these  were  of  that  importance,  as  to  vacate  die  proxies  on  that  account.  So,  after  a 
full  hearing,  and  a  debate  that  lasted  many  days,  there  was  but  one  of  the  peers  that  was 
returned,  who  was  found  not  duly  elected,  and  only  one  of  the  petitioning  lords  was  brought 
into  the  house ;  the  marquis  of  Annandale  was  received,  and  the  marquis  of  Lothiaa  was 
set  aside. 

The  Scotch  memberB  in  both  houses  were  divided  into  fiictions :  the  duke  of  Queensbury 
had  his  party,  still  depending  on  him ;  he  was  in  such  credit  with  the  lord  treasurer  and  the 
queen,  that  all  the  posts  in  Scotland  wers  given  to  persons  recommended  by  him :  the  chief 
ministers  at  court  seemed  to  have  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  not  to  be  departed  from,  to  look 
carefully  to  elections  in  Scotland ;  that  the  members  returned  from  thence  might  be  in  an 
entire  dependence  on  them,  and  be  either  whigs  or  tories,  as  they  should  shift  rides.  The  duke 
of  Queensbury  was  made  third  secretary  of  state;  he  had  no  foreign  province  assigned  him, 
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bat  Scotland  was  left  to  his  management :  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  Montrose,  and  Roxbmgh, 
had  set  themselves  in  an  opposition  to  his  power,  and  had  carried  many  elections  against 
him :  the  lord  Somers  and  Sunderland  supported  them,  but  could  not  prevail  with  the  lord 
treasurer  to  bring  them  into  an  equal  share  of  the  administration ;  this  had  almost  occasioned 
a  breach ;  for  the  whigs,  though  they  went  on  in  a  conjunction  with  the  lord  treasurer,  jet 
continued  still  to  be  jealous  of  him. 

Another  act  was  brought  in  and  passed  in  this  session,  with  relation  to  Scotland^  which 
gave  occasion  to  great  and  long  debates ;  what  gave  rise  to  it  was  this :  upon  the  attempt 
made  by  the  pretender,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  who  had  all  along 
adhered  to  that  interest,  were  secured ;  a.nd  after  the  fleet  was  got  back  to  Dunkirk,  and  the 
danger  was  over,  they  were  ordered  to  be  brought  up  prisoners  to  London ;  when  they  came, 
there  was  no  evidence  at  all  against  them,  so  they  were  dismissed,  and  sent  back  to  Scotland. 
No  exceptions  could  be  taken  to  the  securing  them,  while  there  was  danger ;  but  since 
nothing  besides  presumptions  lay  against  them,  the  bringing  them  up  to  London,  at  such  a 
charge,  and  under  such  a  disgrace,  was  much  censured,  as  an  unreasonable  and  an  unjnst 
severity ;  and  was  made  use  of  to  give  that  nation  a  further  aversion  to  the  union.  That 
whole  matter  was  managed  by  the  Scotch  lords,  then  in  the  ministry,  by  which  they  both 
revenged  themselves  on  some  of  their  enemies,  and  made  a  show  of  zeal  for  the  government; 
though  such  as  did  not  believe  them  sincere  in  these  professions,  thought  it  was  done  on 
design  to  exasperate  the  Scots  the  more,  and  so  to  dispose  them  to  wish  for  another  invasion. 
The  whig  ministry  in  England  disowned  all  these  proceedings,  and  used  the  Scots  prisonerB 
so  well,  that  they  went  down  much  inclined  to  concur  with  them  :  but  the  lord  Godolphin 
fatally  adhered  to  the  Scotch  ministers,  and  supported  them,  by  which,  the  advantage  that 
might  have  been  made  from  these  severe  proceedings  was  lost ;  but  the  chief  occasion  given 
to  the  act  concerning  treasons  in  Scotland,  was  from  a  trial  of  some  gentlemen  of  that  king- 
dom, who  had  left  their  houses  when  the  pretender  was  on  the  sea,  and  had  gone  about  armed, 
and  in  so  secret  and  suspicious  a  manner,  that  it  gave  great  cause  of  jealousy :  there  was  no 
clear  evidence  to  convict  them,  but  there  were  veiy  strong,  if  not  violent  presumptions  against 
them :  some  forms  in  the  trial  had  not  been  observed,  which  the  criminsd  court  judged  weie 
necessary,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  But  the  queen's  advocate,  sir  James  Stuart,  was 
of  another  mind :  the  court  thought  it  was  necessary  by  their  laws,  that  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  should  have  been  signified  to  the  prisoners  fifteen  days  before  their  trial ;  but  the 
queen's  advocate  had  not  complied  with  this,  as  to  the  chief  witnesses ;  so  the  court  conld 
not  hear  their  evidence :  he  did  not  upon  that  move  for  a  delay,  so  the  trial  went  on,  and 
the  gentlemen,  were  acquitted.  Severe  expostulations  passed  between  the  queen's  advocate 
and  the  court :  they  complained  of  one  another  to  the  queen,  and  both  sides  justified  their 
complaints  in  print.  Upon  this  it  appeared,  that  the  laws  in  Scotland  concerning  trials  in 
cases  of  treason,  were  not  fixed  nor  certain :  so  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons 
to  settle  that  matter ;  but  it  was  so  much  opposed  by  the  Scotch  members,  that  it  was 
dropped  in  the  committee ;  it  was  taken  up  and  managed  with  more  zeal  by  the  lords. 

It  consisted  of  three  heads :  all  crimes  which  were  high-treason  by  the  law  of  England 
(and  these  only)  were  to  be  high-treason  in  Scotland :  the  manner  of  proceeding  settled  in 
England  was  to  be  observed  in  Scotland ;  and  the  pains  and  forfeitures  w&e  to  be  the  same 
in  both  nations.  The  Scotch  lords  opposed  every  branch  of  this  act :  they  moved,  that  all 
things  that  were  high-treason  by  the  law  of  England,  might  be  enumerated  in  the  act,  for 
the  information  of  the  Scotch  nation ;  otherwise  they  must  study  the  book  of  statutes,  to 
know  when  they  were  safe,  and  when  they  were  guilty.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
direction  would  be  given  to  the  judges,  to  publish  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  high-treason, 
whidi  would  be  a  sufficient  information  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  in  this  matter :  that 
nation  would  by  this  means  be  in  a  much  safer  condition  than  they  were  now;  for  the  laws 
they  had  were  conceived  in  such  general  words,  that  the  judges  might  put  such  constrnctions 
on  them  as  should  serve  the  ends  of  a  bad  court ;  but  they  would  by  this  act  be  restramed 
in  this  matter  for  the  future. 

The  second  head  in  this  bill  occasioned  a  much  longer  debate;  it  changed  the  whole 
method  of  proceedings  in  Scotland :  the  former  way  there  was,  the  queen's  advocate  signed 
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a  citation  of  the  persons,  setting  forth  tiie  special  matter  of  high-treason,  of  which  they  were 
accused ;  this  was  to  be  delivered  to  them,  together  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  fifteen 
days  before  the  trial.  When  the  jury  was  empannelled,  no  peremptory  challenges  were 
allowed ;  reasons  were  to  be  offered  with  eveiy  challenge,  and  if  the  court  admitted  them, 
they  were  to  be  proved  immediately.  Then  the  matter  of  the  charge,  which  is  there  called 
the  relevancy  of  the  libel,  was  to  be  argued  by  lawyers,  whether  the  matter,  suppose  it 
should  be  proved,  did  amount  to  high-treason  or  not ;  this  was  to  be  determined  by  a  sen* 
tence  of  the  court,  called  the  interloquitur :  and  the  proof  of  the  fact  was  not  tiU  then  to  be 
made :  of  that  the  jury  had  the  cognizance.  Anciently  the  verdict  went  with  the  majority, 
the  number  being  fifteen ;  but  by  a  late  act,  the  verdict  was  to  be  given,  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  two-third  parts  of  the  jury :  in  the  sentence,  the  law  did  not  limit  the  judges  to  a 
certain  form,  but  they  could  aggravate  the  punishment,  or  moderate  it,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  All  this  method  was  to  be  set  aside ;  a  grand  jury  was  to  find 
the  bill,  the  judges  were  only  to  regulate  proceedings,  and  to  declare  what  the  law  was,  and 
the  whole  matter  of  the  indigtment  was  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  jury,  who  were  to  be  twelve, 
and  all  to  agree  in  their  verdict. 

In  one  particular,  the  forms  in  Scotland  were  much  preferable  to  those  in  England ;  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  were  taken  indeed  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  written  out, 
and  after  that  were  signed  by  the  witnesses ;  they  were  sent  in  to  the  jury ;  and  these  were 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  This  was  very  slow  and  tedious,  but  the  jury,  by  this  means, 
was  more  certainly  possessed  of  the  evidence ;  and  the  matter  was  more  clearly  delivered 
down  to  posterity ;  whereas  the  records  in  England  aje  very  defective,  and  give  no  light  to 
a  historian  that  peruses  them,  as  I  found  when  I  wrote  the  History  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Scotch  opposed  this  alteration  of  their  way  of  proceeding ;  they  said,  that  neither  the 
judges,  the  advocates,  nor  the  clerks  would  know  how  to  manage  a  trial  of  treason :  they 
insisted  most  on  the  having  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  to  be  given  to  the  persons,  some  days 
before  their  trial :  it  seemed  reasonable  that  a  man  should  know  who  was  to  be  brought  to 
witness  against  him,  that  so  he  might  examine  his  life,  and  see  what  credit  ought  to  be  given 
to  him :  on  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  this  would  open  a  door  to  mudi  practice,  either  upon 
the  witnesses  to  corrupt  them,  or  in  suborning  other  witnesses  to  defiune  them.  To  this  it 
was  answered,  that  a  guilty  man  knew  what  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  without 
such  notice  would  take  aU  the  methods  possible  to  defend  himself :  but  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  innocent  men,  whose  chief  guilt  might  be  a  good  estate,  upon  which  a 
favourite  might  have  an  eye ;  and  therefore  such  persons  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  This 
was  afterwards  so  much  softened,  that  it  was  only  desired,  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
that  had  given  evidence  to  the  grand  jury  should,  upon  their  finding  the  bill,  be  signified  to 
the  prisoner  five  da3rs  before  his  trial.  Upon  a  division  of  the  house  on  this  question,  the 
votes  were  equal ;  so  by  the  rule  of  the  house,  that  in  such  a  case  the  negative  prevails,  it 
was  lost.  Upon  the  third  head  of  the  bill,  the  debates  grew  still  warmer :  in  Scotland 
many  families  were  settled  by  long  entails  and  peipetuities ;  so  it  was  said,  that  since  by 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  union,  all  private  rights  were  still  preserved,  no  breach  could  be 
made  on  these  settlements.  I  carried  this  farther ;  I  thought  it  was  neither  just  nor  reason- 
able to  set  the  children  on  begging  for  their  fiithers'  fitults :  the  Romans,  during  their  liberty, 
never  thought  of  carrying  punishments  so  fiir :  it  was  an  invention,  under  tiie  tyranny  of 
the  emperors,  who  had  a  particular  revenue  called  the  fisc,  and  aU  forfeitures  were  claimed 
by  them,  firom  whence  they  were  called  confiscations :  it  was  never  the  practice  of  firee 
governments :  Bologna  flourished  beyond  any  town  in  the  pope's  dominions,  because  they 
made  it  an  article  of  their  capitulation  with  the  pope,  that  no  confiscation  should  follow  on 
any  crime  whatsoever  In  Holland  the  confiscation  was  redeemable  by  so  very  small  a  snm, 
as  an  hundred  guilders :  many  instances  could  be  brought  of  prosecutions,  only  to  obtain 
the  confiscation ;  but  none  of  the  lords  seconded  me  in  this :  it  was  acknowledged,  that  this 
was  just  and  reasonable,  and  fit  to  be  passed  in  good  times ;  but  since  we  were  now  exposed 
to  so  much  danger  from  abroad,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  law  : 
but  clauses  were  agreed  to,  by  which,  upon  marriages,  settlements  might  be  made  in  Scot- 
land, as  was  practised  in  England ;  for  no  estate  is  forfeited  for  the  crime  of  him,  who 
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IB  only  tenant  for  life.  By  this  act  abo,  tortores  were  condemned,  and  the  quaeii 
empowered  to  grant  commisBions  of  Oyer  and  Tenniner  as  in  England,  for  trying 
The  Scotch  insisted  on  this,  that  the  justiciary  or  the  criminal  court  being  preserved  by  an 
article  of  the  nnion,  this  broke  in  npon  that.  It  was  answered,  the  criminal  court  was  still 
to  sit,  in  the  times  regulated ;  but  these  commisnons  were  granted  upon  spedal  occasions. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  terms,  it  might  be  necessary  upon  some  emergency  not  to  delay 
trials  too  long;  but  to  give  some  content,  it  was  provided  by  a  clause,  tibat  a  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  should  be  always  one  of  the  quorum  in  these  commisBions :  so  the  bill  passed 
in  the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  all  the  Scotch  lords,  with  whom  many 
of  the  tories  concnned ;  they  being  disposed  to  oppose  the  court  in  every  thing,  and  to  make 
treason  as  little  to  be  dreaded  as  poseible. 

The  bin  met  with  the  same  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons ;  yet  it  passed  with  two 
amendments :  by  one,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  had  appeared  before  the  grand  jury, 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  prisoner  ten  days  before  his  trial :  the  other  was,  thai  no 
estate  in  land  was  to  be  forfeited,  upon  a  judgment  of  high  treason :  this  came  up  folly  to 
the  motion  I  had  made.  Both  these  amendments  were  looked  on  as  such  popular  ihhigs, 
that  it  was  not  probable  that  the  house  of  commons  would  recede  from  them :  upon  that  the 
whigs  in  the  house  of  lords  did  not  think  fit  to  oppose  them,  or  to  lose  the  Inll :  so  it  was 
moved  to  agree  to  these  amendments,  with  this  proviso,  that  they  should  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  the  pretender :  it  was  said,  that  once  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  had  so  lately  attempted  to  invade  us,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  lessen  the 
punishment,  and  the  dread  of  treason,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Others  objected  to  thisi.  that 
there  would  be  still  a  pretender  after  him,  since  so  many  persons  stood  in  the  lineal  descent 
before  the  house  of  Hanover ;  so  that  this  proviso  seemed  to  be,  upon  the  matter,  the  reject- 
ing the  amendment :  but  it  was  observed,  that  to  pretend  to  the  right  of  succeeding,  was  a 
difierent  thing  from  assuming  the  title,  and  attempting  an  invasion.  '  The  amendment  was 
received  by  the  house  of  lords  with  this  proviso ;  those  who  were  against  the  whole  bill  did 
not  agree  to  it.  The  house  of  commons  consented  to  the  proviso,  which  the  lords  had  added 
to  their  amendment,  with  a  farther  addition,  that  it  should  not  take  place  till  three  yeaa 
affeer  the  house  of  Hanover  should  succeed  to  the  crown. 

This  met  with  great  opposition ;  it  was  considered  as  a  distinguishing  character  of  those  who 
were  for  or  against  ihe  present  constitution,  and  the  snocesnon ;  the  Scots  still  <^ponng  it 
on  the  account  of  their  formal  laws :  both  parties  mustered  up  thor  strength,  and  many, 
who  had  gone  into  the  country,  were  brought  up  on  this  occasion :  so  that  &e  bill,  with  all 
the  amendments  and  provisos,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority :  the  lords  agreeing  to  this 
new  amendment.  The  Scotch  members  in  both  houses  seemed  to  i^prehend,  that  the  bill 
would  be  very  odious  in  their  country ;  so  to  maintain  their  interest  at  home,  th^,  who 
were  divided  in  every  thing  else,  did  agree  in  opposing  this  bill. 

The  court  apprehended  from  the  heat  with  which  the  debates  were  managed,  and  the 
difficulty  in  carrjring  the  bill  through  both  houses,  that  ill-4isposed  men  would  endeavoor  to 
possess  people  with  apprehensions  of  bad  designs  and  severities,  that  would  be  set  on  foot ;  so 
they  resolved  to  have  an  act  of  grace  immediately  upon  it :  it  was  the  first  the  queen  had 
sent,  though  she  had  then  reigned  above  seven  years :  the  ministers,  for  their  own  sake,  took 
care  that  it  should  be  very  full ;  it  was  indeed  fuller  than  any  former  act  of  grace ;  all  tie»- 
8<His  committed  before  the  signing  the  act,  which  was  the  19th  of  April,  were  pardoned, 
those  only  excepted  that  were  done  upon  the  sea :  by  this,  those  who  had  embarked  with 
the  pretender  were  stiU  at  mercy.  This  act^  according  to  form,  was  read  once  in  both  houses, 
and  with  the  usual  complements  of  thanks,  and  with  that  the  session  ended. 

Other  things  of  great  importance  passed  during  this  session :  the  house  of  commons  voted 
an  enlargement  of  the  bank,  almost  to  three  millions,  upon  which  the  books  were  opened  to 
receive  new  subscriptions :  and  to  the  admiration  of  idl  Europe,  as  well  as  of  ourselves  at 
home,  the  whole  sum  was  subscribed  in  a  few  hours'  time :  this  shewed  both  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  and  the  confidence  that  all  people  had  in  the  government.  By  this  subscription, 
and  by  a  further  prolongation  of  the  general  mortgage  of  the  revenue,  they  created  good 
fnnds  for  answering  all  the  money  that  they  had  voted  in  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
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Oui  trade  was  now  very  high,  and  was  carried  on  eTery  where  with  advantage,  hut  no 
where  more  than  at  lisbon ;  for  the  Portuguese  were  so  happy,  in  their  dominions  in 
America,  that  they  discovered  vast  quantities  of  gold  in  their  mines,  and  we  were  assured 
that  they  had  brought  home  to  Portugal,  the  former  year,  about  four  millions  sterling,  of 
which  they,  at  that  time,  stood  in  great  need,  for  they  had  a  very  bad  harvest ;  but  gold 
answers  all  things :  they  were  supplied  from  England  with  com,  and  we  had  in  return  a 
laige  share  of  tlieir  gold. 

An  act  passed  in  this  session,  that  was  much  desired,  and  had  been  ofken  attempted,  but 
had  been  laid  aside  in  so  many  former  parliaments,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  hopes  left  to 
enoourage  a  new  attempt :  it  was  for  naturalizing  all  foreign  protestants,  upon  their  taking 
the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  their  receiving  the  sacrament  in  any  protestant  churcL 
Those  who  were  against  the  act,  soon  perceived  that  they  could  have  no  strength,  if  they 
should  set  themselves  directly  to  oppose  it ;  so  they  studied  to  limit  strangers  in  the  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament  to  the  way  of  Ihe  church  of  England.  This  probably  would  not  have 
hindered  many,  who  were  otherwise  disposed  to  come  among  us :  for  the  much  greater  part 
of  the  French  came  into  the  way  of  our  church.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  cast  the  door 
as  wide  open  as  possible,  for  encouraging  of  strangers :  and  therefore  since,  upon  their  first 
coming  over,  some  might  choose  the  way  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  beyond  sea,  it 
seemed  the  more  inviting  method  to  admit  of  all  who  were  in  any  protestant  communion : 
this  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  a  great  majority ;  but  all  those  who  appeared 
for  this  Luge  and  comprehensive  way,  were  reproached  for  their  coldness  and  indi£(erence  in 
the  concerns  of  the  church :  and  in  that  I  had  a  large  share ;  as  I  spoke  copiously  for  it, 
when  it  was  brought  up  to  the  lords :  the  bishop  of  Chester  spoke  as  zealously  against  it, 
for  he  seemed  resolved  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  zealot  for  that  which  was  called  high- 
church.    The  bill  passed  with  very  little  opposition. 

There  was  all  this  winter  great  talk  of  peace,  which  the  miseries  and  necessity  of  France 
seemed  to  drive  them  to :  ^is  gave  occasion  to  a  motion,  concerted  among  the  whigs,  and 
opened  by  the  lord  Halifax,  that  an  address  should  be  made  to  the  queen,  to  conclude  no 
peace  with  France,  till  they  should  disown  the  pretender,  and  send  him  out  of  that  kingdom, 
and  till  the  protestant  succession  should  be  universally  owned,  and  that  a  guaranty  should 
be  settled  among  the  allies  for  securing  it.  None  durst  venture  to  oppose  this,  so  it  was 
easily  agreed  to,  and  sent  down  to  the  house  of  conmions  for  their  concurrence.  They  pre- 
sently agreed  to  it,  but  added  to  it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  demolishing  of 
Dunkirk  should  be  likewise  insisted  on,  before  any  peace  were  concluded :  so  both  houses 
carried  this  address  to  the  queen,  who  received  and  answered  it  very  &vourably.  This  was 
highly  acceptable  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  all  our  allies.  These  were  the  most  consider- 
able transactions  of  this  session  of  parliament,  which  was  concluded  on  the  21st  of  April. 

The  convocation  was  summoned,  chosen,  and  returned  as  the  parliament  was :  but  it  was 
too  evident  that  the  same  ill  temper  that  had  appeared  in  former  convocations,  did  still  pre- 
vail, though  not  with  such  a  majority :  when  the  day  came  in  which  it  was  to  be  opened,  a 
writ  was  sent  from  the  queen  to  the  archbishop,  ordering  him  to  prorogue  the  convocation 
for  some  months :  and  at  the  end  of  these,  there  came  another  writ,  ordering  a  further  proro- 
gation :  so  the  convocation  was  not  opened  during  this  session  of  parliament ;  by  this,  a 
present  stop  was  put  to  the  factious  temper  of  those  who  studied  to  recommend  themselves 
by  embroiling  the  church* 

It  did  not  cure  them ;  for  they  continued  still  by  libels  and  false  stories  to  animate  their 
party ;  and  so  catching  a  thing  is  this  turbulent  spirit,  when  once  it  prevails  among  clergy- 
men, that  the  same  ill  temper  began  to  ferment  and  spread  itself  among  the  olergy  of  Ire- 
land ;  none  of  those  disputes  had  ever  be^i  thought  of  in  that  church  formerly,  as  they  had 
no  records  nor  minutes  of  former  convocations.  The  fiction  here  in  England  found  out 
proper  instruments  to  set  the  same  humour  on  foot,  during  the  earl  of  Rochester's  govern- 
ment, and,  as  was  said,  by  his  directions ;  and  it  being  once  set  going,  it  went  on  by  reason 
of  the  indolence  of  ihe  succeeding  governors  ;  so  the  clergy  were  making  the  same  bold  claim 
there  that  had  raised  such  disputes  among  us :  and  upon  that,  the  party  here  published  those 
pretensions  of  theirs,  with  their  usual  confidence,  as  founded  on  a  clear  possession  and  pre« 
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scription ;  and  drew  an  aigament  from  that  to  justify  and  support  thdr  own  pxetennaiBi 
though  those  in  Ireland  never  dreamed  of  them  tUl  they  had  the  pattern  and  enconiagCTient 
from  hence.  This  was  received  hj  the  party  with  great  triumph,  into  such  indirect  practioei 
do  men's  ill  designs  and  animosities  engage  them :  hut  thou^  this  whole  matter  was  wdl 
detected  and  made  appear,  to  their  shame,  who  had  huilt  so  much  upon  it,  yet  parties  aic 
never  out  of  countenance ;  hut  when  one  artifice  fails,  they  will  lay  out  for  another.  The 
secret  encouragement  with  which  they  did  most  efiectually  animate  their  party,  was,  that 
the  queen's  heajt  was  with  them :  and  that  though  the  war  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
her  affairs  obliged  her  at  present  to  favour  the  moderate  party,  yet  as  soon  as  a  peace  brought 
on  a  hotter  settlement,  they  promised  themselves  all  favour  at  her  hands.  It  was  not  certain 
that  they  had  then  any  ground  for  this,  or  that  she  herself  or  any  by  her  order,  gave  them 
these  hopes ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  many  things  might  have  been  done  to  eztinguuih  those 
hopes,  which  were  not  done ;  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  left  to  please  themselves  with  those 
expectations,  which  kept  still  Ufe  in  their  party ;  and  indeed  it  was  but  too  visible,  that  the 
much  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  in  a  very  ill  temper,  and  under  very  bad  influences; 
enemies  to  the  toleration,  and  soured  against  the  dissenters. 

I  now  must  relate  the  negotiations,  that  the  French  set  on  foot  for  a  peace.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  gave  out  hopes  of  a  peace ;  and  that  the  king 
of  France  would  come  to  a  treaty  of  partition ;  that  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  shoold  go 
to  king  Charles  if  the  dominions  of  Italy  were  given  to  king  Philip.  They  hoped  that 
England  and  the  States  would  agree  to  this,  as  less  concerned  in  Italy ;  but  they  knew  the 
court  of  Vienna  would  never  hearken  to  it ;  for  they  valued  the  dominions  in  Italy  with  the 
islands  near  them,  much  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  tempting  us,  with  the  hopes  of  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies,  by  a  letter  to  the  pope,  that  king  offered  the  dominions  in  Italy  to  king  Chailes. 
The  parliament  had  always  declared  the  ground  of  the  war  to  be,  the  restoring  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  (which  indeed  the  States  had  never  done)  so  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  hearken  to  this ;  he  convinced  the  States  of  the  treacheroia 
designs  of  the  court  of  France,  in  this  offer,  and  it  was  not  entertained. 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  so  alarmed  at  the  inclinations  some  had  expressed  towards  the 
entertaining  this  project,  that  this  was  believed  to  be  the  secret  motive  of  the  treaty,  the 
succeeding  winter,  for  evacuating  the  Milanese,  and  of  theii^  persisting  so  obetinatdy,  the 
summer  i^r,  in  their  designs  upon  Naples ;  for  by  this  means  they  became  masters  of  both. 
The  French,  being  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  by  their  constant  ill  success,  and  by  the 
miseries  of  their  people,  resolved  to  try  the  States  again ;  and  when  the  duke  of  Mail- 
borough  came  over  to  England,  M.  Rouille  was  sent  to  Holland,  with  general  offers  of  peaoC) 
desiring  them  to  propose  what  it  was  they  insisted  on ;  and  he  offered  them  as  good  a  barrier 
for  themselves  as  they  could  ask.  The  States,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  resolved  to 
adhere  firmly  to  their  confederates,  and  to  enter  into  no  separate  trea^,  but  in  conjunction 
vdth  their  allies :  so,  upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  return,  they,  with  their  allies,  b^an 
to  prepare  preliminaries,  to  be  first  agreed  to,  before  a  general  treaty  should  be  opened :  thej 
had  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the  perfidious  methods  of  the  French  court,  when  a  treaty 
was  once  opened,  to  divide  the  allies,  and  to  create  jealousies  among  them,  and  had  felt  so 
sensibly  the  ill  effects  of  this^  both  at  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick,  that  they  resolved  to  use  all 
necessary  precautions  for  the  friture ;  so  preliminaries  were  prepared,  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough came  over  hither,  to  concert  them  with  the  ministry  at  home  *. 

In  this  second  absence  of  his,  M.  de  Torcy,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  f  ,  was 
sent  to  the  Hague,  the  better  to  dispose  the  States  to  peace,  by  the  influence  of  so  great  a 
minister ;  no  methods  were  left  untried,  both  with  the  States  in  general,  and  with  every  man 
they  spoke  with  in  particular,  to  beget  in  them  a  full  assurance  of  the  king^s  sincere  inten- 


*  The  doko  upon  this  occatioii,  without  naming  it  to  pkn.—Lord  Dutmooth  in  the  Oxfitrd  editleo  of  this 

the  queen,  uted  his  influonee  to  get  himself  appointed  work. 

captain-general  for  life.     Lord  Somcrs  warned  the  queen         t  M.  de  Torcy*s  "  Memoires**  affoid  much  nlasble 

of  the  dangerous  powers  a  subject  would  acquire  hy  such  information  leUtiYe  to  this  period, 
an  appointmeot ;  and  this  entirely  destroyed  the  duke's 
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iions  for  peace ;  but  they  knew  the  artifioea  of  that  conrt  too  well,  to  be  soon  deceived ;  so 
they  made  no  adyances  till  the  duke  of  Marlborough  came  back,  who  canied  over  the  lord 
viscount  Townshend,  to  be  conjunct  plenipotentii^  with  himself,  reckoning  the  load  too 
great  to  bear  it  wholly  on  himself.  The  choice  was  well  made :  for  as  lord  Townshend  had 
great  parts,  had  improved  these  by  travelling,  and  was  by  much  the  most  shining  person  of 
all  our  young  nobility,  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  distinguished  himself  very  eminently ; 
so  he  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  of  good  principles  in  all  respects,  free  from  all  vice, 
and  of  an  engaging  conversation. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  treaty  was,  the  restoring  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to 
king  Charles,  within  two  months :  Torcy  said,  the  time  was  too  short,  and  that  perhaps  it 
was  not  in  the  king  of  France's  power  to  bring  that  about :  for  the  Spaniards  seemed  resolved 
to  stick  to  king  Philip.  It  was,  upon  this,  insisted  on,  that  the  king  of  France  should  be 
obliged  to  concur  with  the  allies,  to  force  it  by  all  proper  methods ;  but  this  was  not  farther 
explained,  for  the  allies  were  well  assured,  that  if  it  was  sincerely  intended  by  France,  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  about.  This  therefore  being  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  the  treaty,  the  other  preliminaries  related  to  the  restoring  all  the  places  in  the 
Netherlands,  except  Cambray  and  St.  Omer ;  the  demolishing  or  restoring  of  Dunkirk ;  the 
restoring  of  Strasbourg,  Brisack,  and  Huningen  to  the  empire ;  Newfoundland  to  Elngland ; 
and  Savoy  to  that  duke,  besides  his  continuing  possessed  of  all  he  then  had  in  his  hands ; 
the  acknowledging  the  king  of  Prussia's  royal  dignity ;  and  the  electorate  in  the  house  of 
Brunswick ;  the  sending  the  pretender  out  of  France,  and  the  owning  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  England,  as  it  was  settled  by  law.  As  all  the  great  interests  were  provided  for 
by  these  preluninaries,  so  all  other  matters  were  reserved  to  be  considered,  when  the  treaty 
of  peace  should  be  opened :  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities  was  to  begin,  within  two  months^ 
and  to  continue  till  all  was  concluded  by  a  comple|»  treaty,  and  ratified ;  provided  the 
Spanish  monarchy  was  then  entirely  restored.  The  French  plenipotentiaries  seemed  to  be 
confounded  at  these  demands.  Torcy  excepted  to  the  leaving  Exilles  and  Fenestrella  in  the 
duke  of  Savo/s  hands ;  for  he  said,  he  had  no  instructions  rdating  to  them :  but  in  condu- 
sion,  they  seemed  to  submit  to  them,  and  Toicy  at  parting  desired  the  ratifications  might  be 
returned  with  all  possible  haste,  and  promised  that  the  kmg  of  France's  final  answer  should 
be  sent,  by  the  fourth  of  June ;  but  spoke  of  their  affiiirs  as  a  man  in  despair :  he  said,  he 
did  not  know  but  he  might  find  king  Philip  at  Paris,  before  he  got  thither,  and  said  all  that 
was  possible,  to  assure  them  of  the  sincerity  of  the  king  of  France,  and  to  divert  them  from 
the  tiioughts  of  opening  the  campaign ;  but  at  the  same  time  king  Philip  was  getting  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  towns  and  bodies  of  Spain,  as  the 
heir  of  that  monarchy. 

Upon  this  outward  appearance  of  agreeing  to  the  preliminaries,  all  people  looked  upon 
the  peace  to  be  as  good  as  made ;  and  ratifications  came  from  all  the  courts  of  the  allies,  but 
the  king  of  France  refrised  to  agree  to  them ;  he  pretended  some  exceptions  to  the  articles 
relating  to  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  but  insisted  chiefly  on  that,  of  not  begin- 
ning the  suspension  of  arms,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  all  restored ;  he  said,  that 
was  not  in  his  power  to  execute ;  he  ordered  his  minister  afterwards  to  yield  up  all  but  this 
last ;  and  by  a  third  person,  one  Pettecum,  it  was  offered,  to  put  some  more  towns  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  to  be  kept  by  them  till  Spain  was  restored.  It  appeared  by  this,  that 
the  French  had  no  other  design  in  all  this  negotiation,  but  to  try  if  they  could  beget  an  ill 
understanding  among  the  allies,  or,  by  the  seeming  great  concessions,  for  the  security  of  the 
States,  provoke  the  people  of  Holland  against  their  magistrates,  if  they  should  cany  on  the 
war,  when  they  seemed  to  be  safe ;  and  they  reckoned,  if  a  suspension  of  arms  could  be  once 
obtained,  upon  any  other  terms  than  the  restoring  of  Spain,  tiien  France  would  get  out  of 
the  war,  and  the  allies  must  txy  how  they  could  conquer  Spain.  France  had  so  perfidiously 
broken  all  their  treaties,  during  this  king's  reign,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  inexcusable  folly,  to 
expect  any  other  from  tiiem.  In  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  interest  of  France  was 
not  so  deeply  engaged  to  preserve  Portugal  from  frJling  under  the  yoke  of  Castile,  as  it  was 
now  to  preserve  Spain  in  the  hands  of  a  grandson ;  after  the  king  had  sworn  to  give  no 
assistance  to  Portugal,  yet,  under  the  pretence  of  breaking  some  bodies,  he  suffered  them  to 
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be  entertained  hy  the  Portngneae  amtMUMidor,  and  sent  Schombeig  to  command  that  amy ; 
{xretendmg  he  could  not  hinder  one  thai  was  a  German  by  birth,  to  go  and  serve  where  he 
pleased :  under  these  pretences,  he  had  broken  his  fiiith,  where  the  consideration  was  not  so 
strong  as  in  the  present  case.  Thus  it  was  -visible  no  faith  that  king  could  give  was  to  be 
relied  on,  and  that  unless  Spain  was  restored,  all  would  prove  a  &tal  delusion :  besides,  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  known,  that  the  places  in  Brabant  and  Hainault,  commanded  by  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  would  not  have  been  evacuated  by  him,  unless  he  had  orders  for  it  firom 
the  king  of  Spain,  under  whom  he  governed  in  them ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  expected:  so 
the  eanness  with  which  the  Frraich  ministers  yielded  to  the  preliminaiies,  was  now  under- 
stood to  be  an  artifice,  to  slacken  the  SEeal  of  the  confederates,  in  advancing  the  campaign,  as 
the  least  efiect  it  would  have ;  but  in  that  their  hopes  failed  them,  for  there  was  no  time  lost 
in  preparing  to  take  the  field. 

I  do  not  mix  with  the  relation  that  I  have  given  upon  good  authority,  the  uncertain 
reports  we  had  of  distractions  in  the  court  of  France,  where  it  was  said  tnat  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  pressed  the  making  a  peace,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  France,  while  the 
dauphin  pressed  more  vehemently  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  supporting  of  the 
king  of  Spain :  it  was  said,  that  Madame  Maintenon  appeared  less  at  court ;  Ghttmillard, 
who  had  most  of  her  favour,  was  dismissed :  but  it  is  not  certain  what  influence  that  had  on 
the  public  councils ;  and  the  conduct  of  this  whole  negotiation  showed  plainly,  that  there 
was  nothing  designed  in  it,  but  to  divide,  or  to  deceive  the  confederates ;  and,  if  poasihle,  to 
gain  a  separate  peace  for  France ;  and  then  to  let  the  allies  conquer  Spain  as  ihey  coold. 
But  the  allies  kept  firm  to  one  another,  and  the  treachery  of  the  FVench  appeared  so  viable, 
even  to  the.  people  in  Holland,  that  all  the  hopes  they  had,  of  inflaming  ^em  against  their 
magistrates,  likewise  failed.  The  people  in  France  were  much  wrought  on  by  this  pretended 
indignity  offered  to  their  monarch,  to  oblige  him  to  force  his  grandson  to  abandon  ^pain; 
and  even,  here  in  England,  there  wanted  not  many,  who  said  it  was  a  cruel  hardship  pat  on 
the  French  king,  to  force  him  into  such  an  unnatural  war :  but  if  he  was  guilty  of  ^e  injus- 
tice of  putting  him  in  possession  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  but  a  reasonable  pece  of  justice  to 
undo  what  he  himself  had  done :  and  it  was  so  visible,  that  king  Philip  was  maintained  on 
that  throne,  by  the  councils  and  asristanoe  of  France,  that  no  doubt  was  made,  but  that,  if 
the  king  of  France  had  really  designed  it,  he  could  easily  have  obliged  him  to  relinquish  all 
pretensions  to  that  crown.  % 

Thus  the  negotiations  came  soon  to  an  end ;  vnthout  produdng  any  ill  efiect  among  the 
allies ;  and  all  the  ministers  at  the  Hague  made  great  acknowledgments  to  the  pensbner 
Heinsius,  and  to  the  States,  for  the  candour  and  finnness  they  had  expressed  on  that  occir 
sion.  The  miseries  of  France  were  represented,  from  all  parts,  as  extremely  great ;  the  pros- 
pect for  com  and  wine  was  so  low,  that  they  saw  no  hope  nor  relief.  They  sent  to  all  places 
for  com,  to  preserve  their  people,  many  of  the  ships  that  brought  it  to  them  were  taken  by 
our  men  of  war ;  but  this  did  not  touch  the  heart  of  their  king,  who  seemed  to  have  hard- 
ened himself  against  the  miseries  of  his  people.  Yillars  was  sent  to  command  the  armies  in 
Fknders,  of  whom  the  king  of  France  said,  that  he  was  never  beaten ;  Haroourt  was  sent  to 
command  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  Dauphiny.  This  summer  passed 
over  without  any  considerable  action  in  Spain.  There  was  an  engagement  on  the  frcMitier 
of  Portugal,  in  which  the  Portuguese  behaved  themselves  very  iU,  and  were  beaten ;  but  the 
Spaniards  did  not  pursue  the  advantage  they  had  by  this  action ;  for  they,  apprehending  that 
our  fieet  might  have  a  design  upon  some  part  of  their  southern  coast,  were  forced  to  draw 
their  troops  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  to  defend  their  own  coast ;  though  we  gave  them 
no  disturbance  on  that  side. 

The  king  of  France,  to  carry  on  the  show  of  a  design  for  peace,  withdrew  his  troops  oat 
of  Spain,  but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  encourage  the  Spanish  grandees,  to  support  his 
grandson :  and  since  it  was  visible  that  either  the  Spaniards,  or  the  aUies,  v?ere  to  be  deceived 
by  him,  it  was  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  allies,  and  not  the  Spaniards,  were 
to  feel  the  efiects  of  this  fraudulent  way  of  proceeding.  The  French  general,  Besons,  who 
commanded  in  Arragon,  had  indeed  orders  not  to  venture  on  a  battle,  for  that  would  have 
been  too  gross  a  thii^  to  be  in  any  wise  palliated ;  but  he  continued  aU  this  summv  com' 
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tnanding  their  amues.  Nothii^  of  any  importanoe  paaaed  on  the  side  of  Danphiny :  tfao 
emperor  oontinaed  Btill  to  refuse  complying  with  the  duke  of  Savoy's  demands ;  so  he  would 
not  make  the  campaign  in  peison,  and  his  troops  kept  on  the  defensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French,  as  they  saw  they  were  to  he  feehly  attacked,  were  too  weak  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  cover  their  own  country.  Little  was  expected  on  the  Rhine ;  the  Germans  were 
so  weak,  so  ill  furnished,  and  so  ill  paid,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  court  of  Vienna  to  pre- 
vail on  the  elector  of  Brunswick  to  undertake  the  command  of  that  army ;  yet  he  came  at 
last :  and  upon  his  coming,  the  French,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine,  thought  it  was  safest  for 
them  to  repass  that  river,  and  to  keep  within  Uieir  lines.  The  elector  sent  count  Mercy, 
with  a  considerable  body,  to  pass  the  Rhine  near  Basil,  and  on  design  to  break  into  Franche 
Comte ;  bnt  a  detached  body  of  the  French,  lying  in  their  way,  there  followed  a  very  sharp 
engagement ;  two  thousand  men  were  reckoned  to  be  killed  on  each  side ;  but  though  the 
loes  of  men  was  reckoned  equal,  yet  the  design  miscarried,  and  the  Gbimans  were  forced  to 
repass  the  Rhine.     The  rest  of  the  campaign  went  over  there  without  any  action. 

The  chief  scene  was  in  Flanders,  where  the  dnke  of  Marlborough,  trusting  little  to  the 
shows  of  ^peace,  had  every  thing  in  readiness  to  open  the  campaign,  as  soon  as  he  saw  what 
mi^t  be  expected  from  the  court  of  France.  The  army  was  formed  near  Lille,  and  the 
French  lay  near  Douay ;  the  train  of  artillery  was,  by  a  feint,  brought  up  the  Lys  to 
Courtray ;  so  it  was  believed  the  dedgn  was  npon  Ypres,  and  there  being  no  apprehension 
of  any  attempt  on  Toumay,  no  particular  care  was  taken  of  it ;  but  it  was  on  the  sudden 
invested,  and  the  train  was  sent  back  to  Ghent,  and  brought  up  the  Scheld  to  Toumay. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  regularly :  no  disturbance  was  given  to  the  works  by  sallies,  so  the 
town  capitulated  within  a  month,  the  garrison  being  allowed  to  retire  into  the  citadel,  which 
W98  counted  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  not  only  fortified  with  the  utmost  exactness,  but 
all  the  ground  was  wrought  into  mines ;  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  was  not  so 
much  apprehended  as  the  mischief  th^  might  do  by  blowing  up  their  mines.  A  capitula- 
tion was  proposed,  for  delivering  it  up  on  the  fifth  of  September,  if  it  should  not  be  relieved 
sooner,  and  that  all  hostilities  should  cease  till  then.  This  was  offered  by  the  garrison,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  dnke  of  Marlborough ;  but  the  king  of  France  would  not  consent  to  it, 
unless  there  were  a  general  suspension,  by  the  whole  army,  of  all  hostilities ;  and  that  being 
rejected,  the  siege  went  on.  Many  men  were  lost  in  it,  but  the  proceeding  by  sap  prevented 
much  mischief;  in  the  end  no  relief  came,  and  the  garrison  capitulated  in  tiie  beginning  of 
September,  but  could  obtain  no  better  conditions  than  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 

After  this  siege  was  over,  Mons  was  invested,  and  the  troops  marched  thither,  as  soon  as 
they  had  levelled  their  trenches  about  Toumay ;  but  the  court  of  France  resolved  to  venture 
a  battle,  rather  than  to  look  on,  and  see  so  important  a  place  taken  from  them.  Bouffleis 
was  sent  from  court  to  join  with  Villars  in  the  execution  of  this  design :  they  possessed 
themselves  of  a  wood,  and  intrenched  themselves  so  strongly,  that  in  some  places  there  were 
three  intrenchments  cast  up,  one  within  another.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene  saw  plainly  it  was  not  possible  to  cany  on  the  siege  of  Mons,  while  the  French  army 
lay  so  near  it ;  so  it  was  neceasary  to  dislodge  them.  The  attempt  was  bold,  and  they  saw 
the  execution  would  be  difficult,  and  cost  them  many  men.  This  was  the  sharpest  action  in 
the  whole  war,  and  lasted  the  longest.  The  French  were  posted  so  advanti^eously,  that 
our  men  were  often  repulsed ;  and  indeed  the  French  maintained  their  ground  better,  and 
showed  more  courage  than  appeared  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war :  yet  in  conclusion  th^ 
were  driven  from  all  their  poets,  and  the  action  ended  in  a  complete  victory.  The  number 
of  slain  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  about  twelve  thousand  of  a  side.  We  took  five 
hundred  officers  prisoners,  besides  many  cannon,  standards,  and  ensigns.  Villars  was  dis- 
abled by  some  wounds  he  received,  so  Boufflers  made  the  retreat  in  good  order.  The  mili- 
tary men  have  always  talked  of  this,  as  the  sharpest  action  in  the  whole  war,  not  without 
reflecting  on  the  generals,  for  beginning  so  desperate  an  attack.  The  French  thought  it  a 
Bort  of  a  victory,  that  they  had  animated  their  men  to  fight  so  well  behind  entrenchments, 
and  to  repulse  our  men  so  often,  and  with  so  great  loss.  They  retired  to  Valenciennes,  and 
secured  themselves  by  casting  up  strong  lines,  while  they  left  our  army  to  carry  on  the  fflege 
of  Mons,  without  giving  them  the  least  distuibanoe.    As  soon  as  the  train  of  artillery  was 
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brouglit  from  Dniasels,  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  though  the  season  wm 
both  cold  and  rainy :  the  outworks  were  carried  with  little  resiistance,  and  Mons  capitnlated 
about  the  end  of  October ;  with  that  the  campaign  ended,  both  armies  retiring  into  winter 
quarters. 

The  most  important  thing  that  relates  to  Italy,  was,  that  the  pope  delayed  acknowledgmg 
king  Charles,  by  several  pretended  difficulties ;  his  design  being  to  stay  and  see  the  issoe  d 
the  campaign ;  but  when  he  was  threatened,  towards  the  end  of  it,  that  if  it  was  not  done, 
the  imperial  army  should  come  and  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  ecclesiastical  8tat«>, 
he  submitted  and  acknowledged  him.  He  sent  also  his  nephew,  Albano,  first  to  Vienna,  and 
then  to  Poland ;  he  furnished  him  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  bj 
the  services  he  should  do  to  the  papal  interests  there,  he  should  be  pressed  to  make  him  a 
cardinal,  notwithstanding  the  bull  against  nepotism. 

In  Catalonia,  Staremberg,  after  he  received  reinforcements  from  Italy,  advanced  towards 
the  Segra,  and  having  for  some  days  amused  the  enemy,  he  passed  the  river ;  the  Spaniards 
designed  to  give  him  battle,  but  Besons,  who  commanded  the  French  troops,  refused  to 
engage ;  this  provoked  the  Spaniards  so  much,  that  king  Philip  thought  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
leave  Madrid,  and  go  to  the  army ;  Besons  produced  his  orders  from  the  king  of  France,  to 
avoid  all  engagements,  with  which  he  seemed  much  mortified.  Staremberg  advanced  and 
took  Balaguer,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war :  and  with  that  the  campaign  on  that 
side  was  9i  an  end. 

This  summer  brought  a  catastrophe  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  king  of  Sweden :  he  resolved  to 
invade  Muscovy,  and  engaged  himself  so  far  into  the  Ukrain,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  his  retreating,  or  of  having  reinforcements  brought  him.  He  engaged  a  great  body  of 
Cossacks  to  join  him,  who  were  easily  drawn  to  revolt  from  the  czar :  he  met  with  great  mis- 
fortunes in  the  end  of  the  former  year,  but  nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  designs  against 
Muscovy ;  he  passed  the  Nieper,  and  besieged  Pultowa :  the  cxar  marched  to  raise  the  siege, 
with  an  army  in  number  much  superior  to  the  Swedes ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden  resolved  to 
venture  on  a  battle,  in  which  he  received  such  a  total  defeat,  that  he  lost  his  camp,  his  artil- 
lery, and  baggage :  a  great  part  of  his  army  got  oflT,  but  being  closely  pursued  by  the  Mns- 
covites,  and  having  neither  bread  nor  ammunition,  they  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  king  himself^  with  a .  small  number  about  him,  passed  the  Nieper,  and  got  into  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  settled  at  Bender,  a  town  in  Moldavia.  Upon  this  great  reverse  of 
his  affairs,  king  Augustus  pretended,  that  the  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Poland  was 
extorted  from  him  by  force,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  resign  the  crown,  by  whidi 
he  was  tied  to  the  republic  of  Poland,  without  their  consent :  so  he  marched  into  Poland, 
and  Stanislaus  was  not  able  to  make  any  resistance,  but  continued  under  the  protection  of 
the  Swedes,  waiting  for  another  reverse  of  fortune.  A  project  was  formed  to  engage  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia,  with  king  Augustus  and  the  czar,  to  attack  the  Swedes  in 
so  many  different  places,  that  the  extravagant  humour  of  their  king  was  likely  now  to  drsw 
a  heavy  storm  upon  them ;  if  England  and  the  States,  with  the  court  of  Vienna  had  not 
crushed  all  this,  and  entered  into  a  guaranty,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  by 
consequence,  of  the  Swedish  dominions  in  Germany.  Dantzic  was  at  this  time  severdy 
visited  with  a  plague,  which  swept  away  ahnoet  one  half  of  their  inhabitants,  though  fisw 
of  the  better  sort  died  of  the  infection.  This  put  their  neighbours  under  great  apprehen- 
sions, they  feared  the  spreading  of  the  contagion ;  but  it  pleased  €K>d,  it  went  no  farther. 
This  sudden,  and,  as  it  seemed,  total  reverse  of  all  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  the  terror  of  all  his  neighbours,  made  me  write  to  Dr.  Bolnnson, 
i^ho  had  lived  above  thirty  years  in  that  court,  and  is  now  bishop  of  Bristol,  for  a  particnlar 
character  of  that  king.     I  shall  set  it  down  in  his  own  words  *• 

*  Dr.  John  RobioBon  wu  a  native  of  Cleitoby,  in  York,  tinned  at  the  Swedish  court  from  1 688  to  1708.    Much 

•hire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1650.     His  educa-  of  his  celebrity  aroee  from  his  "  Aooonnt  of  Sweden,  ss 

tion  concluded  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  it  was  in  1688,'*  and  the  reader  who  wiahet  for  farther 

became  a  fellow,  and  a  munificent  patron.    Going  to  information  relative  to  that  kingdom  at  this  period,  will 

Sweden  as  domestic  chaplain  to  our  ambasiador,  he  con.  do  well  to  consult  it.     On  his  return  to  Boglsod,  he 

tinned  as  resident  whilst  his  superior  was  absent,  and  obtained  the  deanery  of  Windsor,  the  registnnhip  of  the 

iknally,  was  promoted  to  the  ambassadorriiip.    He  coiu  older  ef  the  fsrtar,  and  a  prebend  stall  at  Osateiboy. 
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He  18  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  tall  and  slender,  stoops  a  little,  and  in  his 
walking  discovers,  though  in  no  great  degree,  the  effect  of  breaking  his  thigh-bone  about 
eight  years  ago :  he  is  of  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution,  takes  a  pleasure  in 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  is  little  curious  about  his  repose :  his  chief  and  almost 
only  exercise  has  been  ridings  in  which  he  has  been  extremely  excessive :  he  usually  eats 
with  a  good  appetite,  especially  in  the  morning,  which  is  the  best  of  his  three  meals  :  he 
never  dnnks  any  thing  but  small  beer,  and  is  not  much  concerned  whether  it  be  good  or  bad : 
he  speaks  little,  is  very  thoughtful,  and  is  observed  to  mind  nothing  so  much  as  his  own 
afiairs,  la3ring  his  designs,  and  contriving  the  ways  of  acting,  without  communicating  them 
to  any  till  they  are  to  be  put  in  execution  :  beholds  few  or  no  councils  of  war ;  and  though  in 
civil  affurs  his  ministers  have  leave  to  explain  their  thoughts,  and  are  heard  very  patiently,  yet 
he  relies  more  on  his  own  judgment,  than  on  theirs,  and  frequently  falls  on  such  methods  as 
are  farthest  from  their  thoughts :  so  that  both  his  ministers  and  generals  have  hitherto  had 
the  glory  of  obedience,  without  either  the  praise,  or  blame,  of  having  advised  prudently  or 
otherwise.  The  reason  of  his  reservedness  in  consulting  others  may  be  thus  accounted  for ; 
he  came,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  succeed,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  by  the  forward  zeal 
of  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  a  few  months  declared  to  be  of  age :  there  were  those 
about  him  that  magnified  his  understanding,  as  much  as  his  authority,  and  insinuated  that 
he  neither  needed  advice,  nor  could  submit  his  afiairs  to  the  deliberation  of  others,  without 
some  diminution  of  his  own  supreme  power.  These  impressions  had  not  all  their  efiect  till 
after  the  war  was  begun,  in  the  course  of  which  he  surmounted  so  many  impossibilities  (as  those 
about  him  thought  them)  that  he  came  to  have  less  value  for  their  judgments,  and  more  for 
his  own,  and  at  last  to  think  nothing  impossible.  So  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  under  €K)d, 
as  well  all  his  glorious  successes,  as  the  late  reverse  of  them,  have  been  owing  solely  to  his 
own  conduct.  As  to  his  piety,  it  cannot  be  said  but  that  the  outward  appearances  have 
highly  recommended  it,  only  it  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  the  excess  of  his  revenge 
against  king  Augustus,  and  some  other  instances ;  but  he  is  not  suspected  of  any  bodUy 
indulgences.  It  is  most  certain  he  has  all  along  wished  well  to  the  allies,  and  not  at  all  to 
France,  which  he  never  intended  to  serve  by  any  steps  he  has  made.  We  hear  the  Turks 
use  him  well,  but  time  must  show  what  use  they  will  make  of  him,  and  how  he  will  get 
back  into  his  own  kingdom.  If  this  misfortune  does  not  quite  ruin  him,  it  may  temper  his 
fire^  and  then  he  may  become  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  age.  Thus  I  leave  him  and 
his  character. 

The  king  of  Denmark  spent  a  great  part  of  this  summer  in  a  very  expensive  course  of 
travelling  through  the  courts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  it  was  believed  he  intended  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  great  preparations  were  making,  for  giving  him  a  splendid  receptioti;  for  it 
was  given  out,  that  he  intended  to  change  his  religion ;  but  whether  these  reports  were  alto- 
gether groundless,  or  whether  their  being  so  commonly  believed,  was  likely  to  produce  some 
disorders  in  his  own  kingdom,  is  not  certainly  known ;  only  thus  much  is  certain,  that  he 
stopped  at  Florence,  and  went  no  frirther,  but  returned  home ;  and  upon  the  king  of  Sweden's 
misfortunes,  entered  into  measures  to  attack  Sweden,  with  king  Augustus;  who  had  called 
a  diet  in  Poland,  in  which  he  was  acknowledged  their  king,  and  all  things  were  settled 
there,  according  to  his  wishes.  The  king  of  Denmark,  upon  his  return  home,  sent  an  army 
over  the  Sound  into  Sohonen ;  but  his  counsels  were  so  weak,  and  so  ill  conducted,  that  he 
did  not  send  a  train  of  artillery,  with  other  necessaries,  after  them  :  some  places,  that  were 
not  tenable,  were  yielded  up  by  the  Swedes,  and  by  the  progress  that  he  made  at  first,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  that  province ;  but  the  Swedes  brought  an  army 
together,  though  far  inferior  to  the  Danes  in  number,  and  falling  on  them,  gave  them  such 

In  1710,  he  wu  tdmetd  to  the  see  of  Bristol.     Tho  when  we  know  that  he  hecame  lord  privy  set],  and  bishop 

chief  of  his  other  public  emplovments  and  pivferments  are  of  London,  and  that  if  he  had  survired  Dr.  Tennison,  he 

noticed  in  future  pages.    He  died  in  1 728.     Stackhouse  would  have  become  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  such  pre- 

in  bia  **  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Atterbnrj,"  speaks  of  Dr.  Ro.  fermenta  are  gnanatees  that  he  was  talented ;  and  the 

binaon  with  great  contempt  and  asperity,  but  others  who  attributes  of  his  heart  seem  timikrly  assured  by  his  endow- 

knew  him  well,  speak  of  him  as  having  deep  and  general  ments  of  Oriel  college  and  of  a  free  school  at  his  native 

knowledge,  as  being  religions,  good  hnmouied,  and  chari-  plscc. — Gen.  Bicgrapb.  Dictionary ;  Noble's  Connn.  of 

table ;  chtnetcrittfcs  we  may  the  more  icadfly  beUere,  Grainger. 
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an  entire  defeat,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  was  forced  to  bring  back,  as  weU  as  he  eoold, 
the  broken  remnants  of  his  army,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  that  inglorious  expedition. 

The  Swedish  army,  that  was  in  Poland,  having  got  into  Pomerania,  the  French  studied  to 
engage  them  to  fall  into  Saxony,  to  embroil  the  affiiirs  of  Germany,  and  by  that  means 
engage  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  recall  the  troops  that  were  in  the  queen's  serrioe,  and 
that  of  the  other  allies  in  Flanders ;  but  the  queen  and  the  States  interposed  effectually  in 
this  matter,  and  the  Swedes  were  so  sendble,  how  much  they  might  need  their  protection, 
that  they  acquiesced  in  the  propositions  that  were  made  to  them;  so  the  peace  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  empire  was  secured.  A  peace  was  likewise  made  up,  between  the 
grand  seignior  and  the  czar :  the  king  of  Sweden  continued  still  at  Bender ;  the  war  m 
Hungary  went  still  on.  The  court  of  Vienna  published  ample  relations  of  the  great  sncoesBes 
they  had  there ;  but  an  Hungarian  assured  me,  these  were  given  out  to  make  the  malcon* 
tents  seem  an  inconsiderable  and  ruined  party.  There  were  secret  negotiations  still  going 
on,  but  without  effect. 

Nothing  of  importance  passed  on  the  sea :  the  French  put  out  no  fleet,  and  our  conTOji 
were  so  well  ordered,  and  so  happy,  that  our  merchants  made  no  complaints :  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  the  eail  of  Pembroke  found  the  care  of  the  fleet  a  load  too  heavy  for  him 
to  bear,  and  that  he  could  not  discharge  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  done ;  so  he  desired  leave  to  lay 
it  down.  It  was  offered  to  the  earl  of  Orford :  but  though  he  was  willing  to  serve  at  the 
head  of  a  commission,  he  refused  to  accept  of  it  singly ;  so  it  was  put  in  comnussion,  in 
which  he  was  the  first. 

I  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  session  of  parliament,  that  came  on  this  winter. 
All  the  supplies  that  were  asked  for  carrying  on  the  war,  were  granted,  and  put  on  good 
funds ;  in  this  there  was  a  general  unanimous  concurrence :  but  the  great  business  of  this 
session,  that  took  up  most  of  their  time,  and  that  had  great  effects  in  conclusion,  related  to 
Dr.  Sacheverel :  this  being  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  transactions  in  my  time,  I  will 
relate  it  very  copiously.  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  a  bold  insolent  man,  with  a  very  small  metsore 
of  religion,  virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense,  but  he  resolved  to  force  himself  into  popularity  and 
preferment,  by  the  most  petulant  railings  at  dissenters,  and  low-churchmen,  in  seyeral  ser- 
mons and  libels,  written  without  either  chasteneas  of  style,  or  liveliness  of  expression  :  all  was 
one  unpractised  strain  of  indecent  and  scurrilous  language.  When  he  had  pursued  this 
method  for  several  years  without  effect,  he  was  at  last  brought  up  by  a  popular  election  to  a 
church  in  Southwark,  where  he  began  to  make  great  reflections  on  the  ministry,  represent* 
ing  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  being  neglected  by  those  who  governed,  while  tiiey 
favoured  her  most  inveterate  enemies.  At  the  assizes  in  Derby  (where  he  preached  he/kn 
the  judges)  and  on  the  fifth  of  November  (preaching  at  St.  Paul's  in  London)  he  gave 
a  fiill  vent  to  his  fury,  in  the  most  virulent  declamation,  that  he  could  contrive,  upon  these 
words  of  St.  Paul's,  *^  perils  from  false  brethren ; "  in  which,  after  some  short  reflections 
upon  popery,  he  let  himself  loose  into  such  indecencies,  that  both  the  man  and  the  sermon 
were  universally  condemned :  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  the  highest  strain 
possible,  and  said,  that  to  charge  the  revolution  with  resistance,  was  to  cast  black  and  odious 
imputations  on  it ;  pretending,  that  the  late  king  had  disowned  it,  and  cited  for  the  proof  of 
that,  some  words  in  his  declaration,  by  which  he  vindicated  himself  from  a  design  of  con- 
quest. He  poured  out  much  scorn  and  scurrility  on  the  dissenters,  and  reflected  severely  on 
the  toleration ;  he  said  the  church  was  violentiy  attacked  by  her  enemies,  and  loosely 
defended  by  her  pretended  friends :  he  animated  the  people  to  stand  up  for  tiie  defence  of 
the  church,  for  which  he  said  he  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  desired  them  to  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  Gt>d.  The  court  of  aldermen  refused  to  desire  him  to  print  his  sermon ;  but  he 
did  print  it,  pretending  it  was  upon  the  desire  of  Ghirrard,  then  lord  mayor,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  it,  with  an  inflaming  epistle  at  the  head  of  it.  The  party  that  opposed  the  minis- 
try, did  so  magnify  the  sermon,  that,  as  Mras  generally  reckoned,  about  forty  thousand  of 
them  were  printed,  and  dispersed  over  the  nation.  The  queen  seemed  highly  offended  at  it, 
and  the  ministry  looked  on  it  as  an  attack  made  on  them,  that  was  not  to  be  despised.  The 
lord  treasurer  was  so  described,  that  it  was  next  to  the  naming  him,  so  a  parliamentary 
impeachment  was  resolved  on ;  Eyre,  then  solicitor-genend,  and  others  ihouj^t  the  short 
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W9J  of  boming  the  sennoD,  and  keeping  him  in  prison  daring  the  aesBion,  was  the  better 
method ;  bnt  the  more  solemn  way  was  unhappily  chosen  *. 

There  had  been,  ever  since  the  qneen  came  to  the  crown,  an  open  revival  of  the  doctnne 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  hj  one  Leslie,  who  was  the  first  man  that  began  the 
war  in  Ireland,  saying,  in  a  speech  solemnly  made,  that  king  James,  by  declaring  himself  a 
papist,  could  no  longer  be  our  king,  since  he  could  not  be  the  defender  of  our  &ith,  nor  the 
head  of  our  church ;  dignities  so  inherent  in  the  crown,  that  he  who  was  incapable  of  these 
could  not  hold  it.  A  copy  of  which  speech  the  present  archbishop  of  Dublin,  told  me  he 
had,  under  his  own  hand.  As  he  animated  the  people  with  his  speech,  so  some  actions 
followed  under  his  conduct  in  which  several  men  were  killed ;  yet  this  man  changed  sides 
quickly,  and  became  the  most  violent  jaoobite  in  the  nation,  and  was  engaged  in  many  plots, 
and  in  writing  many  books  against  the  revolution  and  the  present  government.  Soon  afler 
the  queen  was  on  the  throne,  he,  or  his  son,  as  some  said,  published  a  series  of  weekly 
papers,  under  the  title  of  *^  The  Rehearsal,"  pursuing  a  thread  of  arguments  in  them  aU 
against  the  lawfulness  of  resistance,  in  any  case  whatsoever ;  deriving  government  wholly 
£rom  €k>d,  denying  all  right  in  the  people,  either  to  confer  or  to  coerce  it.  The  ministers 
connived  at  this,  with  what  intention  Ood  knows  f. 

Whilst  these  seditious  papers  had  a  free  course  for  many  yean,  and  were  much  spread 
and  magnified ;  one  Hoadley,  a  pious  and  judicious  divine,  being  called  to  preach  before  the 
lord  mayor,  chose  for  his  text  the  first  verses  of  the  13th  chapt^  to  the  Romans,  and  fairiy 
explained  the  words  there,  that  they  were  to  be  understood  only  against  resisting  good 
governors,  upon  the  Jewish  principles ;  but  that  those  words  had  no  relation  to  bad  and 
crael  governors :  and  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  a  duty  incumbent  on  all 
men  to  resist  such :  concluding  all  with  a  vindication  of  the  revolution  and  the  present 
government.  Upon  this,  a  great  outcry  was  raised,  as  if  he  had  preached  up  rebellion : 
several  books  were  written  against  him,  and  he  justified  himself^  with  a  visible  superiority 
of  argument,  to  them  all,  and  did  so  solidly  overthrow  the  conceit  of  one  Filmer,  now 
espoused  by  Leslie  (that  government  was  derived  by  primogeniture  from  the  first  patriarchs), 

*  Dr.  Henrx  Sidieverel  ig  one  of  rnanj  imtaaoM  of  Wood's  AtheiM  Oxon. ;  Goo.  Biog.  Dktbnaij;  NoUe^ 

tbe  imporUnoe  conferred  upon  an  obKue  individual  by  Contin.  of  Qimingor. 

penecating  him.  Wben  tbe  aaiailant  ia  tbe  national  f  CHiarlea  Ledie  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Jobn  Leslie,  bbbop 
goTemment,  that  at  once  elevstes  tbe  assailed  into  tbe  of  Clogber.  Originally  be  wu  intended  for  the  law,  but 
prominent  cbaiaeter  of  a  political  martTr.  Sacbererel,  left  tbe  porsnit  of  this  for  tbe  more  sacred  pnlbsaion.  In 
Wilkes,  and  Bordett,  are  saffident  eacamples.  Dr.  Sacbe-  1687  be  obtained  tbe  cbaneellorsbip  of  Connor,  and  di^ 
TOfel  was  tbe  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Marlborongb,  in  Wilt-  played  great  firmness  in  opposition  to  tbe  papists,  boldiqg 
khire,  and  bom  there  in  tbe  year  1672.  It  is  curioos  a  disputation  with  their  bishop  of  bis  district,  and  prerent- 
tbat  two  such  oppodte  politicians  as  he  and  Addison,  ing  the  intmsioD  of  a  high  sheriff  holding  the  same  creed, 
should  be  demys  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  at  the  He  is  to  be  pndsed  rather  than  condemned  for  tbe  part 
same  time ;  and  it  is  as  remarkable  that  the  Henry  he  took  at  the  Rerolotion ;  for  be  conscientiously  be- 
Sacbeverel  with  whom  Addison  was  so  intimate  at  Ox-  tiered  it  illegal  to  depose  tbe  reigning  monarch,  and 
ford,  is  not  the  same  person  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  therefore,  although  still  adhering  to  tbe  protestant  reU- 
It  was  the  extreme  of  error  to  proceed  against  the  doeUnr  gion,  he  refused  to  transfor  his  allegiance  to  king  William, 
in  tbe  most  solemn  of  legal  forma,  namely,  by  impeach-  He  used  bis  utmost  exertions  to  restore  tbe  Stuart  family, 
ment — the  hangman  burnt  hia  sermons,  and  tbe  mob  but  findii^  their  cause  hopeless  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
levenged  tbb  by  setting  fire  to  dissenters*  chapels.  Ka  and  died  tihere  in  1722.  His  numerous  Works,  potitical 
prosecution  is  detailed  at  length  ia  the  State  Triala,  and  and  theological,  are  enumerated  in  his  Ufe,  given  in  tbe 
though  condemned,  his  was  tbe  triumph,  and  to  hia  prose-  Biograpbia  Britannica.  Dr.  Johnson  has  piidsed  him  as 
cutors  it  was,  in  effect,  a  defeat.  He  travelled  in  state  a  pownful  and  unanswerable  defender  of  our  religion, 
through  many  parts  of  England ;  wherever  he  approached  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  mentioned  in  the  next  poim- 
a  town*  thousands  of  persons  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  graph,  is  the  prelate  who  gave  rise  to  the  oelebrsted  Ban. 
he  reached  his  Welch  living  after  a  progress  more  suitable  gorian  controversy,  which  took  its  appellation  from  bis 
to  a  conqueror  tlian  a  degraded  priest.  After  bis  three  bdng  at  the  time  bishop  of  Bangor.  Tbe  doctor  main- 
years*  suspension  were  expired,  bhi  prosecutors,  tbe  bouse  tained  in  this  that  the  clergy  could  claim  no  dvil  power. 
of  oommons,  the  tones  being  then  in  power,  ordered  him  His  opponents  were  Sherlock,  Hare,  Law,  fte.  Dr. 
to  preach  before  them,  and  thanked  bim  for  Iiis  sermon.  Hoadley  was  bom  at  Westeriiam,  in  the  year  1676, 
He  was  given  tbe  rectory  of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom,  and  receiving  bis  education  under  bis  fotber  at  the  Norwich 
If  hia  friends  bad  remahied  at  the  head  ef  affiurs,  he  Grsmmar  School,  and  at  Gatberine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
probably  would  have  been  raised  to  the  bishops*  bench.  His  taste  was  for  controversy,  and,  besides  tbe  abov»^meii. 
Tbe  doaing  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  stricdy  to  tbe  tioned,  be  bad  fierce  encounters  with  Calamy,  Atterboir, 
duties  of  bis  profession,  making  no  efforta  to  obtain  pre-  and  otbera.  From  the  see  of  Bangor  he  was  sucesminly 
ferment,  nor  embroiling  himself  at  all  with  politica.  In  removed  to  Hereford^  Salisbury,  and  Winchctter»  whera 
private  life  bo  WW  eminenUy  amiable.  He  died  in  1724—  bodied  in  1761  .P-jQen.  Biog.  Dictieuary« 
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that  for  some  time  he  silenced  his  advenaries :  bnt  it  was  an  easier  thing  to  keep  up  a 
chunour,  than  to  write  a  solid  answer*  Sacheyerel  did,  with  great  vinilence,  reflect  on  hhn^ 
and  on  me  and  seyeral  other  bishops,  carrying  his  venom  as  far  back  as  to  archbishop 
Grindal,  whom,  for  his  moderation,  he  called  a  perfidious  prelate,  and  a  &lse  son  of  ihe 
church.  When  it  was  moved  to  impeach  him,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  being  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  examined  to  Ihis  point,  whether  the  sermon  was  printed  at 
his  desire  or  order.  Upon  his  owning  it,  he  would  have  been  expelled  the  house  ;  but  he 
denied  he  had  given  any  such  order,  though  Sacheverel  affirmed  it,  and  brought  witnesses  to 
prove  it.  Yet  the  house  would  not  enter  upon  that  examination ;  but  it  was  thought  more 
decent  to  seem  to  give  credit  to  their  own  member,  though  indeed  few  believed  him.' 

Some  opposition  was  made  to  the  motion  for  impeaching  Sacheverel,  but  it  was  carried  by 
a  great  majority*.  The  proceedings  were  slow,  so  those  who  intended  to  inflame  the  ci^ 
and  the  nation  upon  that  occasion,  had  time  sufficient  given  them  for  laying  their  designs. 
They  gave  it  out  boldly,  and  in  all  places,  that  a  design  was  formed  by  the  whigs  to  pull 
down  the  church,  and  that  this  prosecution  was  only  set  on  foot  to  try  their  strength ;  and 
that,  upon  their  success  in  it,  they  would  proceed  more  openly.  Though  this  was  all  fidse- 
hood  and  forgeiy,  yet  it  was  propagated  with  so  much  application  and  zeal,  and  the  took 
employed  in  it  were  so  well  supplied  with  money  (from  whom  was  not  then  known),  that 
it  is  scarcely  credible  how  generally  it  was  believed. 

Some  things  concurred  to  put  the  vulgar  in  ill  humour ;  it  was  a  time  of  dearth  and 
scarcity,  so  that  the  poor  were  much  pinched.  The  summer  before,  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
poor  people  of  the  palatinate,  who  were  reduced  to  great  misery,  came  into  England :  they 
were  well  received  and  supplied,  both  by  the  queen  and  by  the  voluntary  charities  of  good 
people.  This  filled  our  own  poor  with  great  indignation,  who  thought  those  charities,  to 
which  they  had  a  better  right,  were  thus  intercepted  by  strangers ;  and  all  who  were  iU 
afiected  studied  to  heighten  these  their  resentments.  The  clergy  did  generally  espome 
Sacheverel  as  their  champion,  who  had  stood  in  the  breach ;  and  so  they  reckoned  his  caoae 
was  their  own.  Many  sermons  were  preached,  both  in  London  and  other  places,  to  provoke 
the  people,  in  which  they  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  Some  accidents  concurred  to 
delay  the  proceedings ;  much  time  was  spent  in  preparing  the  articles  of  impeachment :  and 
the  answer  was  by  many  shifts  long  delayed :  it  was  bold,  without  either  submission  or 
common  respect :  he  justified  every  thing  in  his  sermon  in  a  very  haughty  and  assuming 
style.  In  conclusion,  the  lords  ordered  the  trial  to  be  at  the  bar  of  their  house ;  but  those 
who  found  that  by  gaining  more  time  the  people  were  still  more  inflamed,  moved  that  the 
trial  might  be  public  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  whole  house  of  commons  mig^t  be 
present.  This  took  so  with  unthinking  people,  that  it  could  not  be  withstood,  though  the 
effects  it  would  have  were  well  foreseen.  The  preparing  Westminster  Hall  was  a  work  of 
some  weeks. 

At  last,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  the  trial  began.  Sacheverel  was  lodged  im 
the  Temple,  and  came  every  day  with  great  solemnity  in  a  coach  to  the  Hall ;  great  crowds 
ran  about  his  coach  with  many  shouts,  expressing  their  concern  for  him  in  a  very  rude  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  trial  lasted  three  weeks,  in  which  all  other  business  was  at  * 
stand,  for  this  took  up  all  men'^s  thoughts.  The  managers  for  the  commons  opened  the 
matter  very  solemnly :  their  performauces  were  much  and  justly  commended.  Jekyll,  Eyre, 
Stanhope,  King,  but  above  all  Parker,  distinguished  themselves  in  a  very  particular  manner : 
they  did  copiously  justify  both  the  revolution  and  the  present  administration.  There  was 
no  need  of  witnesses ;  for  the  sermon  being  owned  by  him,  all  the  evidence  was  brought 
from  it  by  laying  his  words  together,  and  by  showing  his  intent  and  meaning  in  them,  which 
appeared  from  comparing  one  place  with  another.  When  his  counsel,  sir  Simon  Haioouri, 
Dodd,  Phipps,  and  two  others,  came  to  plead  for  him,  they  very  freely  acknowledged  the 
lawfulness  of  resistance  in  extreme  cases,  and  plainly  justified  the  revolution  and  our  deli- 
verance by  king  William  :  but  they  sud  it  was  not  fit  in  a  sermon  to  name  such  an  ezoep- 

*  Aooording  to  lord  Hardwicke,  Socheyerert  impeacb-     end  in  the  min  of  the  whig  party. — Oxford  ed.  of  tioi 
Kent  iru  tAdkiy  prcMed  bj  lord  Whirton.     Swifk  aays     work ;  Swift's  Four  laat  Yeua  of  Queen  Anno 
that  he  hmtd  \ird  Somen  foretell  that  it  wooU  probaUy 
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tion ;  that  the  duties  of  moralitj  ought  to  be  delivered  in  their  fall  extent,  without  supposing 
an  extraordinary  case  :  and  therefore  Sacheverel  had  followed  precedents,  set  bj  our  greatest 
divines,  ever  since  the  reformation,  and  ever  since  the  revolution.  Upon  this  they  opened  a 
great  field  :  they  began  with  the  declarations  made  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time:  they 
insisted  next  upon  the  Homilies,  and  from  thence  instanced  in  a  large  series  of  bishops  and 
divines,  who  had  preached  the  duty  of  submission  and  non-resistance  in  very  full  terms, 
without  supposing  any  exception ;  some  excluding  all  exceptions  in  as  positive  a  manner  as 
ho  had  done.  They  explained  the  word  revolution,  as  belonging  to  the  new  settlement  upon 
king  James'p  withdrawing ;  though,  in  the  common  acceptation,  it  was  understood  of  the 
whole  transaction,  from  the  landing  of  the  Dutch  army,  till  the  settlement  made  by  the 
convention.  So  they  understanding  the  revolution  in  that  ^nse,  there  was  indeed  no  resist- 
ance there.  If  the  passage  quoted  from  the  declaration  given  out  by  the  late  king,  while  he 
was  prince  of  Orange,  did  not  come  up  to  that  for  which  he  quoted  it,  he  ought  not  to  be 
censured  because  his  quotation  did  not  fully  prove  his  point.  As  for  his  invective  against 
the  dissenters  and  the  toleration,  they  laboured  to  turn  Uiat  ofi^,  by  saying  he  did  not  reflect 
on  what  was  allowed  by  law,  but  on  the  permisnon  o^  or  the  not  punishing,  many  who 
published  impious  and  blasphemous  books.  And  a  collection  was  made  of  passages  in  books 
full  of  crude  impiety  and  of  bold  opinions.  This  gave  great  ofience  to  many,  who  thought 
that  this  was  a  solemn  publishing  of  so  much  impiety  to  the  nation,  by  which  more  mischief 
would  be  done  than  by  the  books  themselves ;  for  most  of  them  had  been  neglected,  and 
known  only  to  a  small  number  of  those  who  encouraged  them  ;  and  the  authors  of  many  of 
these  books  had  been  prosecuted  and  punished  for  them.  As  to  those  parts  of  the  sermon 
that  set  out  the  danger  the  church  was  in,  though  both  houses  had  some  years  ago  voted  it 
a  great  offence,  to  say  it  was  in  danger,  they  said  it  might  have  been  in  none  four  years  ago, 
when  these  votes  passed,  and  yet  be  now  in  danger :  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  for  such  impieties.  Tliey  said  the  reflections  on  the 
administration  were  not  meant  of  those  employed  immediately  by  the  queen,  but  of  men  in 
inferior  posts.  If  his  words  seemed  capable  of  a  bad  sense,  they  were  also  capable  of  a  more 
innocent  one ;  and  every  man  was  allowed  to  put  any  construction  on  his  words  that  they 
could  bear.  When  the  counsel  had  ended  their  defence,  Sacheverel  concluded  it  with  a 
speech,  which  he  read  with  much  bold  heat ;  in  which,  vnth  many  solenm  asseverations,  he 
iustified  his  intentions  towards  the  queen  and  her  government :  he  spoke  with  respect,  both 
of  the  revolution  and  the  protestant  succession ;  he  insisted  most  on  condemning  all  resist- 
ance, under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  without  mentioning  the  exception  of  extreme  necessity, 
as  his  counsel  had  done ;  he  said  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  bred  up ; 
and  added  many  pathetical  expressions,  to  move  the  audience  to  compassion.  This  had  a 
great  eflect  on  the  weaker  sort,  while  it  possessed  those,  who  knew  the  man  and  his  ordinary 
discourses,  with  horror,  when  they  heard  him  affirm  so  many  falsehoods,  with  such  solemn 
appeals  to  God.  It  was  very  plain  the  speech  was  made  for  him  by  others ;  for  the  style 
was  correct,  and  far  different  from  his  own. 

During  the  trial,  the  multitudes  that  followed  him  all  the  way  as  he  came,  and  as  he  went 
back,  showed  a  great  concern  for  him,  pressing  about  him,  and  striving  to  kiss  his  hand. 
Money  was  thrown  among  them,  and  they  were  animated  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  they 
went  to  puU  down  some  meeting-houses,  which  was  executed  on  five  of  them,  as  far  aa 
burning  all  the  pews  in  them.  This  was  directed  by  some  of  better  fashion,  who  followed 
the  mob  in  hackney  coaches,  and  were  seen  sending  messages  to  them*  The  word,  upon  which 
all  shouted,  was  ^'The  Church  and  Sacheverel!"  and  sudb  as  joined  not  in  the  shout  were 
insulted  and  knocked  down.  Before  my  own  door  one,  with  a  spade,  cleft  the  skull  of 
another,  who  would  not  shout  as  they  did.  There  happened  to  be  a  meeting-house  near  me, 
out  of  which  they  drew  every  tinng  that  was  in  it,  and  burned  it  before  the  door  of  the 
house.  They  threatened  to  do  the  like  execution  on  my  house ;  but  the  noise  of  the  riot 
coming  to  court,  orders  were  sent  to  the  guards,  to  go  about  and  disperse  the  multitudes  and 
secure  the  public  peace.  As  the  guards  advanced  the  people  ran  away,  some  few  were  only 
taken :  these  were  afterwards  prosecuted,  but  the  party  showed  a  violent  concern  for  them : 
two  of  them  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  treafom  small  fines  were  set  on  the  rest,  but 
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no  execution  followed ;  and  after  some  months,  they  were  pardoned.  And  indeed  this 
remissness  in  pimbhing  so  great  a  disorder  was  looked  on  as  the  preparing  and  enoourajB^g 
men  to  new  tumults.  There  was  a  secret  management  in  this  matter  that  amazed  all 
people ;  for  though  the  queen,  upon  an  address  made  to  her  by  the  house  of  commons,  set 
out  a  proclamation,  in  which  this  riot  was  with  severe  words  laid  upon  papists  and  non- 
jurors, who  were  certainly  the  chief  promoters  of  it,  yet  the  proceedings  afterwards  did  not 
answer  the  threatenings  of  the  proclamation. 

When  Sacheverel  had  ended  his  defence,  the  managers  for  the  house  of  commons  replied, 
and  showed  very  eyidently  that  the  words  of  hb  sermon  could  not  reasonably  bear  any  other 
sense  but  that  for  which  they  had  charged  him.  This  was  an  easy  performance,  and  they 
managed  it  with  great  life ;  but  the  humour  of  the  town  was  turned  against  them,  and  all 
the  clergy  appeared  for  Sacheverel.  Many  of  the  queen  s  chaplains  stood  about  him,  encou- 
raging and  magnifying  him ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  the  queen  herself  favoured  him ; 
though,  upon  my  first  coming  to  town,  which  was  after  the  impeachment  was  brought  up  to 
the  lords,  she  said  to  me  that  it  was  a  bad  sermon,  and  that  he  deserved  well  to  be  punished 
for  it.  All  her  ministers,  who  were  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  named  to  be  managexs, 
and  they  spoke  very  zealously  for  public  liberty,  justifying  the  revolution.  Holt,  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  died  during  the  trial.  He  was  very  learned  in  the  law, 
and  had  upon  great  occasions  showed  an  intrepid  zeal  in  asserting  its  authority ;  for  he  ven- 
tured on  the  indignation  of  both  houses  of  parliament  by  turns,  when  he  thought  the  law 
was  with  him.  He  was  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  great  integrity,  and  set  himself  with 
great  application  to  the  functions  of  that  important  post*.  Immediately  upon  his  deadi 
Parker  was  made  lord  chief  justice.  This  great  promotion  seemed  an  evident  demonstration 
of  the  queen's  approving  the  prosecution ;  for  none  of  the  managers  had  treated  Sacheveid 
BO  severely  as  he  had  done:  yet  secret  whispers  were  very  confidently  set  about  that, 
though  the  queen's  affairs  put  her  on  acting  the  part  of  one  that  was  pleased  with  the  soene, 
yet  she  disliked  it  all,  and  would  take  the  first  occasion  to  show  it. 

After  the  trial  was  ended,  the  debate  was  taken  up  in  the  house  of  lords.  It  stuck,  long 
on  the  first  article.  None  pretended  to  justify  the  sermon,  or  to  assert  absolute  non-resist- 
ance :  all  who  &voured  him  went  upon  this,  that  the  duty  of  obedience  ought  to  be  deKvered 
in  full  and  general  words,  without  putting  in  exceptions,  or  supposing  odious  cases :  this  had 

*  Sir  John  Holt  was  the  son  of  air  Thomas  Holt,  who  to  demand  of  him  reasons  and  explanations  for  his  decs- 

never  rose  above  the  dignity  of  a  serjcant-at-law.     He  sion  in  an  election  cause,  but  he  would  not  give  as  v. 

was  bom  in  1642,  at  Thame.     His  youth  gave  no  pre-  The  speaker  and  some  of  the  memben  came  into  his 

monitions  of  his  maturer  excellence,  foe  he  was  miman-  court  to  urge  their  message,  but  he  said  to  them,  **  I  sit 

ageably  wild,  both  at  Abingdon  school,  and  Oriel  college,  here  to  administer  justice ;  if  yon  had  the  whole  house 

Oxford.     No  sooner  had  he  been  called  to  the  bar  by  the  of  commons  in  your  belly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  diare. 

benchers  of  Gray^s  iun,  and  fairly  embarked  in  his  pro-  gard  you ;  and,  if  you  do  not  immediately  retire,  I  will 

fession,  than  his  application  to  his  studies  became  nn-  commit  you,  and  those  with  you.** 
wearied.     He  rapidly  attained  the  decree  of  a  serjeant.         An  old  decrepid  woman  being  arraigned  beHure  him  fcr 

and  was  chosen  recorder  of  London ;  but  resigned  this  witchcraft,  he  enquired  how  it  was  proved,  and  being 

latter  office  in  1687,  being  resolved  not  to  submit  to  answered  that  it  was  by  a  spell,  he  asked  to  see  it,  and  a 

support  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  the  Second,  piece  of  parchment  was  handed  to  him.     Having  intcffro. 

When  the  convention  met  for  the  purpose  of  anrnnging*  jgated  the  prisoner  as  to  how  she  obtained  it,  she  u»ld  him. 

the  conditions  for  William  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  that  a  young  gentleman  gave  it  to  her,  aa  a  cure  for  her 

throne,  Holt,  with  four  other  barristers,  Maynard,  PoU  daughter's  ague,  which  it  had  cured,  and  many  others, 

lexfen,  Bradford,  and  Atkinson,  were  selected  by  the  **  I  am  glad  of  it,**  said  Holt ;  and  then  turning  to  the 

peers  to  assist  with  their  advice.     In  1689,  he  reached  jury»   he  added,    **  Gentlemen,    when    I    waa    yoongv 

the  greatest  elevation  in  his  profession  that  he  chose  to  thoughtless,  and  had  spent  my  money,  I,  and  sovm  oom* 

accept,  being  in  that  year  advanced  to  the  ohief-justiceship  panions  equally  unthinking,  went  to  this  woman's  honae, 

of  the  king'ji  bench.     An  offer  was  made  to  him  of  the  then  a  public  one ;  having  no  money  to  pay  our  teckoo- 

lord  chancellorship,  but  he  replied,  ""  I  never  bad  but  one  ing,  I  hit  upon  a  stratagem  to  get  off  acot  five.     Seesiig 

cause  in  chancery,  and,  aa  I  lost  that,  I  cannot  think  .  her  dai^ter  ill,  I  pretended  I  had  a  ^11  to  cm  her. 

myself  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust.**   No  sounder  lawyer  I  vrrote  the  classic  line  you  see ;  so  Uiat  if  any  oDe  ia 

ever  sat  in  Westminster  Hall ;  noneever  more  undauntedly  punishable,  ic  is  I,  and  not  the  prisoner.**    She  was  ac- 

maintained  thfr  dignity  of  a  judge  and  the  liberties  of  the  quitted,  and  the  chiet^justace  amply  recompensed  ber  far 

people.     In  the  Banbury  cause  he  told  the  house  of  lords  the  deceit  he  had  used  towards  her  in  former  yeara.  Thia 

that  they  should  respect  the  laws  which  had  made  them  admirable  man  died  in  1711,  and  waa  buried  in  Redgrave 

so  great.'— Presiding  over  that  law,  he  should  not  regard  church,  Suflblk,  where  there  is  a  fine  monument  to  Lia 

their  decisions,  nor  give  them  reasons  for  his  eendnct.  memory,  and  his  statue,  Ufii  sise,  sitting  in  his  lohra . 

He  similarly  defied  the  house  of  commoiis.    They  sent  Life,  published  in  1764 ;  NoUe*s  ContiB.  of  Grainfcr. 
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been  the  method  of  all  our  divines.  Pains  were  also  taken  to  show  that  his  sermon  did  not 
reflect  on  the  revolution.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  since  the  revolution  had  hap- 
pened 80  lately,  and  was  made  still  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  those  absolute  expres- 
sions did  plainly  condemn  it.  The  revolution  was  the  whole  progress  of  the  turn,  from  the 
prince  of  Orange's  landing,  till  the  act  of  settlement  passed.  The  act  of  parliament  expressed 
what  was  meant  by  the  abdication  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne ;  that  it  did  not  only 
relate  to  king  James's  withdrawing  himself  but  to  his  ceasing  to  govern  according  to  our 
constitution  and  laws,  setting  up  his  mere  will  and  pleasure  as  the  measure  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  was  made  plainer  by  another  clause  in  the  acts  then  passed,  which  provided, 
that  if  any  of  our  princes  should  become  papists,  or  marry  papists,  the  subjects  were  in  those 
cases  declared  to  be  free  from  their  allegiance.  Some  of  the  bishops  spoke  in  this  debate  on 
each  side.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  spoke  in  excuse  of  Sacheverel :  but  Talbot, 
bishop  of  Oxford*  ;  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Trimnel,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  myself, 
spoke  on  the  other  side.  We  showed  the  falsehood  of  an  opinion,  too  commonly  received, 
that  the  chureh  of  England  had  always  condemned  resistance,  even  in  the  cases  of  extreme 
tyranny.  The  books  of  the  Maccabees,  bound  in  our  bibles,  and  approved  by  our  articles 
(as  containing  examples  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,  though  not  as  any  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  Scripture),  contained  a  full  and  clear  precedent  for  resisting  and  shaking  off 
extremity.  The  Jews,  under  that  brave  family,  not  only  defended  themselves  against 
Antiochus,  but  formed  themselves  into  a  free  and  new  government.  Our  homilies  were  only 
against  wilful  rebellion,  such  as  had  been  then  against  our  kings,  while  they  were  governing 
by  law.  But  at  that  very  time  queen  Elizabeth  had  assisted  first  the  Scotch  and  then  the 
French,  and  to  the  end  of  her  days  continued  to  protect  the  States,  who  not  only  resisted, 
but,  as  the  Maccabees  had  done,  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  set  up  a  new  form  of 
government :  in  all  this  she  was  not  only  justified  by  the  best  writers  of  that  time,  such  as 
Jewel  and  Bilson,  but  was  approved  and  supported  in  it ;  both  her  parliaments  and  convo- 
cations gave  her  subsidies  to  carry  on  those  wars.  The  same  principles  were  kept  up  all 
king  James's  reign :  in  the  beginning  of  king  Charles's  reign  he  protected  the  Rochellers, 
and  asked  supplies  from  the  parliament  to  enable  him  to  do  it  effectually ;  and  ordered  a 
fast  and  prayers  to  be  made  for  them.  It  is  true,  soon  after  that,  new  notions  of  absolute 
power,  derived  from  God  to  kings,  were  taken*  up :  at  the  first  rise  given  to  these  by  Man- 
waring,  they  were  condemned  by  a  sentence  of  the  lords ;  and  though  he  submitted  and 
retracted  his  opinion,  yet  a  severe  censure  passed  upon  him.  But  during  the  long  discon- 
tinuance of  parliaments  that  followed,  this  doctrine  was  more  &voured :  it  was  generally 
preached  up,  and  many  things  were  done  pursuant  to  it,  which  put  the  nation  into  the  great 
convulsions  that  followed  in  our  civil  wars.  After  these  were  over,  it  was  natural  to  return 
to  the  other  extreme,  as  courts  naturally  feivour  such  doctrines.  King  James  trusted  too 
much  to  it ;  yet  the  very  assertors  of  that  doctrine  were  the  first  who  pleaded  for  resistance, 
when  they  thought  they  needed  it.  Here  was  matter  for  a  long  debate.  It  was  carried,  by 
a  majority  of  seventeen,  that  the  first  article  was  proved.  The  party  that  was  for  Sacheverel 
made  no  opposition  to  the  votes  upon  the  following  articles,  but  contented  themselves  vrith 
protesting  against  them.  The  lordis  went  down  to  the  hall,  where  the  question  being  put 
upon  the  whole  impeachment,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  fifty-two  voted  him  not  guilty,  and  sixty- 
nine  voted  him  guilty. 

The  next  debate  was  what  censure  ought  to  pass  upon  him ;  and  here  a  strange  turn 
appeared :  some  seemed  to  apprehend  the  effects  of  a  popular  fury,  if  the  censure  was  severe ; 
to  others  it  was  said  that  the  queen  desired  it  might  be  mild ;  so  it  was  proposed  to  suspend 
him  from  preaching  for  one  year,  others  were  for  six  years ;  but  by  a  vote  it  was  fixed  to 
three  years.     It  was  next  moved  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  all  preferment  for  those 

*  Dr.  William  Talbot  was  born  at  Stourton  Castle,  in  preferred  in  1699.     In  succession,  be  filled  tbe  sees  of 

Staffordshire,  during  tbe  year  1659.     Whilst  at  Oriel  Salisbury  and  Durham.      His  geuerosity  exceeded  his 

eollegc,  Oxford,  he  particularly  distinguished  himsel£  princely  income,  but  bis  son  beiiq^  lord  chancellor  of 

The  lundness  of  his  distant  relative,  the  duke  of  Shrsw»>  England  supplied  his  peenniary  defidendea.    He  died  ia 

bury,  gaye  him  tbe  opportunity  to  obtain  tbe  oourt  patron-  1730.— Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Doiham    Noble's  Contin. 

age.     Queen  Ifary  admired  him  as  a  pulpit  orator,  which  of  Grainger. 
ltd  the  way  to  the  biihoprie  of  Oxfoid,  to  which  h»  was 
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tliree  jean :  npon  that  the  home  was  divided,  fifty-nine  were  for  the  vote  and  sixty  were 
agunst  it.  So  that  being  laid  aside,  the  seimon  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  presence  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  sheiiflb  of  London,  and  this  was  done ;  only  the  lord  mayor,  being  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  did  not  think  he  was  bonnd  to  be  present.  The  lords  liso 
voted  that  the  decrees  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  passed  in  1683^  in  which  the  absolute 
authority  of  princes  and  the  unalterableness  of  the  hereditary  right  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown  were  asserted  in  a  very  high  strain,  should  be  burnt  with  fttdievereTs  sermon.  The 
house  of  commons  likewise  ordered  the  impious  collection  of  bla^hemous  expressions  that 
Sacheverel  had  printed  as  his  jusfcification  to  be  also  burnt. 

When  tlus  mild  judgment  was  given,  those  who  had  supported  him  during  the  trial 
expressed  an  inconceivable  gladness,  as  if  they  had  got  a  victory ;  bonfires,  iUuminatiaiia, 
and  other  marks  of  joy  appeared,  not  only  in  London,  but  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  had  yet  greater  effects :  addresses  were  set  on  foot  from  all  the  parts  of  the  nation, 
in  which  the  absolute  power  of  our  princes  was  asserted,  and  all  resistance  was  condemned, 
under  the  designation  of  antimonarchical  and  republican  principles :  the  queen's  hereditary 
right  was  acknowledged,  and  yet  a  zeal  for  the  protestant  succession  was  likewise  pretended, 
to  make  those  addresses  pass  the  more  easily  with  unthinking  multitudes.  Most  of  these 
concluded  with  an  intimation  of  their  hopes  that  the  queen  would  dissolve  the  present  par- 
liament, giving  assurances  that,  in  a  new  electicm,  they  would  choose  none  but  sncii  as 
should  be  faithful  to  the  crown  and  zealous  for  the  church.  These  were  at  first  man 
coldly  received ;  for  the  queen  either  made jio  answer  at  all,  or  made  than  in  very  general 
words.  Addresses  were  brought,  upon  the  other  hand,  magnifying  the  conduct  of  the 
pariiament,  and  expressing  a  zeal  for  maintaining  the  revolution  and  the  protestant 
succession. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the  queen,  in  her  speedi 
thereupon,  expressed  her  concern  that  there  was  cause  given  for  that  which  had  taken  up  so 
much  of  their  time,  wishing  that  all  her  people  would  be  quiet  and  mind  their  own  bnsiiieaB ; 
adding,  that  in  all  times  there  was  too  much  occasion  given  to  complain  of  impiety,  but 
that  die  would  continue  that  zeal  which  she  had  hitherto  expressed  for  rel^on  and  for  the 
chureh.  This  seemed  to  look  a  different  way  from  the  whirrs  that  had  been  set  about. 
Soon  after  that  she  made  a  step  that  revived  them  again.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  had 
gone  out  of  England  in  the  end  of  the  former  reign,  thinking,  as  he  gave  out,  that  a 
wanner  climate  was  necessary  for  his  health.  He  stayed  several  years  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  Roman  lady;  and  she,  upon  his  leaving  Rome  to  return  to 
England,  went  after  him  to  Augsburg,  where  she  overtook  him,  and  declared  herself  a  pro- 
testant ;  upon  which  he  married  her  there,  and  came  with  her  back  to  England  in  the  year 
I7O6.  Upon  bis  return,  the  whigs  lived  in  civilities  with  him ;  but  they  thought  his 
leaving  England,  and  his  living  so  long  out  of  it,  while  we  were  in  so  much  danger  at  home, 
and  his  strange  marriage,  gave  just  cause  of  suspicion.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the 
lord  Qt>dolphin  lived  still  in  friendship  with  him,  and  studied  to  overcome  the  jealousies  that 
the  whigs  had  of  him ;  for  they  generally  believed  that  he  had  advised  the  late  king  to  the 
change  he  made  in  his  ministry  towards  the  end  of  his  reign.  He  seemed  not  to  be  concerned 
at  the  distance  in  which  he  was  kept  from  business,  but  in  the  late  trial  he  left  the  whigs  in 
every  vote ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  queen,  without  com- 
municating the  matter  to  any  of  her  ministers,  took  the  chamberlain's  white  staff  from  the 
marquis  of  Kent  (whom,  in  recompense  for  that,  she  advanced  to  be  a  duke),  and  gave  it 
to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  This  gave  a  great  alarm ;  for  it  was  upon  that  concluded  that 
a  total  change  of  the  ministry  would  quickly  follow :  the  change  of  principles  that  he  had 
discovered  in  the  trial  was  unputed  to  a  secret  management  between  him  and  Harley,  with 
the  new  fiivourite.  The  queen's  inclination  to  her,  and  her  alienation  from  the  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  did  increase,  and  broke  out  in  many  little  things  not  worth  naming :  upon 
that,  the  duchess  retired  from  the  court,  and  appeared  no  more  at  it.  The  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury gave  the  ministers  very  positive  assurances  that  lus  principles  were  the  same  they 
had  been  during  the  last  reign,  and  were  in  no  respect  altei^.  Upon  which  he  desired  to 
enter  into  confidences  with  them ;  but  there  was  now  too  much  ground  given  for  snspicioQ. 
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During  tikis  winter  I  was  encouraged  by  the  queen  to  speak  more  freely  to  her  of  her 
affairs  than  I  had  ever  ventured  to  do  formerly.  I  told  her  what  reports  were  secretly 
spread  of  her  through  the  nation,  as  if  she  favoured  the  design  of  bringing  the  pretender  to 
succeed  to  the  crown,  upon  a  bargain  that  she  should  hold  it  during  her  life :  I  was  sure 
these  reports  were  spread  about  by  persons  who  were  in  the  confidence  of  those  that  wore 
believed  to  know  her  mind :  I  was  well  assured  that  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland  had,  upon  her 
coming  to  the  crown,  sent  up  one  Ogilby,  of  Boyne,  who  was  in  great  esteem  among  them, 
to  propose  the  baigain  to  her ;  he,  when  he  went  back,  gave  the  party  full  assurances  that 
she  accepted  of  it :  this  I  had  from  some  of  the  lords  of  Scotland,  who  were  then  in  the 
secret  with  the  professed  Jacobites.  The  earl  of  Cromarty  made  a  speech  in  parliament,  as 
was  formerly  mentioned,  contradicting  this,  and  alluding  to  the  distinction  of  the  calvinists, 
made  between  the  secret  and  the  revealed  will  of  God.  He  assured  them  the  queen  had  no 
secret  vrill,  contrary  to  that  which  she  declared.  Yet  at  the  same  time  his  brother  gave  the 
party  assurances  to  the  contrary.  I  told  the  queen  all  this ;  and  said,  if  she  was  capable  of 
making  such  a  baigain  for  herself,  by  which  her  people  were  to  be  delivered  up  and  sacrificed 
after  her  death,  as  it  would  darken  all  the  glory  of  her  reign,  so  it  must  set  all  her  people  to 
consider  of  the  most  proper  ways  of  securing  themselves,  by  bringing  over  the  protestant 
successors ;  in  which  I  told  her  plainly  I  would  concur,  if  she  did  not  take  effectual  means 
to  extinguish  those  jealousies.  I  told  her,  her  ministers  had  served  her  with  that  fidelity, 
and  such  success,  that  her  making  a  change  among  them  would  amaze  all  the  world.  The 
glory  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  arose  from  the  firmness  of  her  counsels  and  the  continuance 
of  her  ministers ;  as  the  three  last  reigns,  in  which  the  ministry  was  often  changed,  had 
suffered  extremely  by  it.  I  also  showed  her,  that  if  she  suffered  the  pretender's  party  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  his  succeeding  her,  she  ought  not  to  imagine  that,  when  they  thought 
they  had  fixed  that  matter,  they  would  stay  for  the  natural  end  of  her  life ;  but  that  they 
would  find  ways  to  shorten  it :  nor  did  I  think  it  was  to  be  doubted,  but  that,  in  1706, 
when  the  pretender  was  upon  the  sea,  they  had  laid  some  assassinates  here,  who,  upon  the 
news  of  his  landing,  would  have  tried  to  despatch  her.  It  was  certain  that  their  interest  led 
them  to  it,  as  it  was  known  that  their  principles  did  allow  of  it.  This,  with  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  I  laid  before  the  queen.  She  heard  me  patiently :  she  was  for 
the  most  part  silent ;  yet,  by  what  she  said,  she  seemed  desirous  to  make  me  think  she 
agreed  to  what  I  had  laid  before  her ;  but  I  found  afterwards  it  had  no  effect  upon  her :  yet  I 
had  great  quiet  in  my  own  mind,  since  I  had,  with  an  honest  freedom,  made  the  best  use  I 
could  have  of  the  access  I  had  to  her. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  went  beyond  sea  in  February,  to  prepare  all  matters  for  an 
early  campaign,  designing  to  open  it  in  April,  which  was  done.  The  French  had  wrought 
so  long  upon  their  lines,  that  it  was  thought  they  would  have  taken  as  much  care  in  main- 
taining them ;  but,  upon  the  advance  of  our  army,  they  abandoned  them.  And  though 
they  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  stand  upon  the  Scarp,  yet  they  ran  from  that  likewise ;  and 
this  opened  the  way  all  on  to  Douay :  so  that  was  invested.  The  garrison  was  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  well  frirnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  make  a  brave  defence :  the  besieged 
sallied  out  often,  sometimes  with  advantage,  but  much  oftener  with  loss.  It  was  the  middle 
of  May  before  the  French  could  bring  their  army  together :  it  appeared  that  they  resolved 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  though  they  had  brought  up  together  a  vast  army  of  two 
hundred  battalions  and  three  hundred  squadrons.  They  lay  before  Arras,  and  advanced  to 
the  plains  of  Lens.  Villars  commanded,  and  made  such  speeches  to  his  army,  that  it  was 
generally  believed  he  would  venture  on  a  battle,  rather  than  look  on  and  see  Douay  lost. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  posted  their  army  so  advantageously,  both  to 
cover  the  siege  and  to  receive  the  enemy,  that  he  durst  not  attack  them ;  but  after  he  had 
looked  on  a  few  days,  in  which  the  two  armies  were  not  above  a  league  distant,  he  drew  off. 
So  the  siege  going  on,  and  no  relief  appearing,  both  Douay  and  the  Fort  Escarp  capitulated 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June. 

I  have  now  completed  my  first  design  in  writing,  which  was  to  give  a  history  of  our 
affairs  for  fifty  years,  from  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1660.  So  if  I  confined  myself  to  that 
I  should  here  give  over.    But  the  war  seeming  now  to  be  near  an  end,  and  the  peaocy  in 
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which  it  must  end,  being  that  which  win  probably  give  a  new  aettienieiit  to  afi  Emope,  as 
well  as  to  oar  affiiin,  I  tcsoIto  to  cany  on  this  work  to  the  oondnsion  of  the  war.  And 
therefore  I  begin  with  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  seemed  now  to  be 
prosecuted  with  warmth. 

All  the  former  winter  an  inteioonrse  of  letters  was  kept  np  between  Pettecmn  and  Tcwey, 
to  try  if  an  expedient  could  be  found  to  soften  that  article  for  the  reduction  of  Spain  to  the 
obedience  of  king  Charles,  which  was  the  thirty-serenth  article  of  the  preliminaries.  It  sKSl 
was  kept  in  agitadon  upon  the  foot  of  offering  three  towns  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  to  be  r»tored  by  them  when  the  affiurs  of  Spain  should  be  settled ;  otherwise  to  be 
still  retained  by  them.  The  meaning  of  which  was  no  other  than  that  France  was  ndlliBg 
to  lose  three  towns  more,  in  case  king  Philip  should  keep  Spain  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
places  therefore  ought  to  have  borne  some  equality  to  that  for  which  they  were  to  be  g^^v^en  in 
pawn ;  but  the  answers  the  French  made  to  every  proposition,  showed  they  meant  nathing 
but  to  amuse  and  distract  the  allies.  The  first  demand  the  allies  made  was  of  the  (daces  in 
Spain,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France ;  for  the  deliyering  up  these  might  lutve  been 
a  good  step  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole.  But  this  was  flatly  refiised ;  and,  that  the  kii^ 
of  France  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  treat  about  it^  he  ordered  his  troops  to  be  drami 
out  of  all  the  strong  places  in  Spain,  and,  soon  after,  out  of  that  kingdom,  pretending  he  was 
thereby  CTacoating  it ;  though  the  French  forces  were  kept  still  in  the  neighbouihood  :  so  a 
show  was  made  of  leaving  Spain  to  defend  itself.  And  upon  that  king  Philip  prevailed  on 
the  Spaniards  to  make  great  efforts,  beyond  what  was  ever  expected  of  them.  This  was 
done  by  the  Fronch  king  to  deceive  both  the  allies  and  his  own  subjects,  who  were  cadling 
loudly  for  a  peace :  and  it  likewise  eased  him  of  a  great  part  of  the  charge  that  Spain  had 
put  him  to.  But  while  his  troops  wero  called  out  of  that  kingdom,  as  many  deserted,  by  a 
visible  connivance,  as  made  up  several  battalions ;  and  all  the  Walloon  regunents,  as  bong 
subjects  of  Spain,  were  sent  thither :  so  that  king  Philip  was  not  weakened  by  the  recaDing 
the  French  troops,  and  by  this  means  the  places  in  Spain  could  not  be  any  more  demanded. 
The  next,  as  most  important  towards  the  redaction  of  Spain,  was  the  demand  that  Bayonne 
and  Perpignan  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  with  Thionville  on  the  side  of  tiie 
empire.  By  the  two  former,  all  communication  between  France  and  Spain  would  be  cut  ol^ 
and  the  allies  would  be  enabled  to  send  forces  thither  with  less  expense  and  trouble.  But  it 
was  sud  these  were  the  keys  of  France,  which  the  king  could  not  part  with :  so  it  remained 
to  treat  of  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  even  there  they  excepted  Douay, 
Arras,  and  Cambray.  So  that  all  their  offers  appeared  illusory,  and  the  int^vonrse  by 
letters  was  for  some  time  let  falL  But  in  the  end  of  the  former  year,  Torcy  wrote  to  Pet- 
tecum,  to  desire  either  that  passes  might  be  granted  to  some  ministeis  to  come  to  Holland, 
to  go  on  with  the  negotiation,  or  that  Pettecnm  might  be  sufiered  to  go  to  Paris,  to  see  if 
an  expedient  could  be  found :  and  the  States  consented  to  the  last.  In  tiie  mesnidule,  king 
Philip  published  a  manifesto,  protesting  against  all  that  should  be  transacted  at  the  Hague 
to  his  prejudice,  declaring  hb  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  fiiithful  Spaniards.  He  also  named 
plenipotentiaries  to  go  in  his  name  to  the  treaty,  who  gave  the  States  notice  of  their  powers 
and  instructions ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  they  gave  intimations  how 
grateful  king  Philip  would  be  to  him,  if  by  his  means  these  his  desires  might  be  complied 
with ;  as  the  like  insinuations  had  been  often  made  by  the  French  agents.  Bnt  no  noiioe 
was  taken  of  this  message  from  king  Philip,  nor  was  any  answer  given  to  it.  Peitecam, 
after  some  daysT  stay  at  Paris,  came  back  without  the*  pretence  of  offering  any  expedient, 
but  brought  a  paper  that  seemed  to  set  aside  the  preliminaries ;  yet  it  set  forth  thai  the 
king  was  willing  to  treat  on  the  foundation  of  the  concessions  made  in  them  to  the  aUies, 
and  that  the  execution  of  all  the  articles  should  begin  after  the  ratification.  This  destroyed 
all  that  had  been  hitherto  done ;  and  the  distinction  the  king  had  formeriy  made  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  partition  treaty  showed  how  Httie  he  was  to  be  relied  on.  So 
the  States  resolved  to  insist  both  on  the  preliminaries,  and  on  the  execution  of  them,  before 
a  general  treaty  should  be  opened.  By  this  message,  all  thoughts  of  a  treaty  were  at  a  fuD 
stand.  In  the  beginning  of  February  another  project  was  sent,  which  was  an  amplification  of 
that  brought  by  Pettecum ;  only  the  restoring  tiie  two  electon  was  insisted  on  as  a  preliminaiy. 
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afl  also  the  refltoring  the  upper  palatinate  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  allies  still 
insisted  on  the  former  preliminaiies.  The  court  of  France  seeing  that  the  States  were  not  to 
be  wrought  on  to  go  off  from  the  preliminaries,  sent  another  message  to  them  that  the  king 
agreed  to  all  preliminaries,  except  the  thirty-seventh ;  and  if  they  would  consent  that  his 
ministerB  should  come  and  confer  with  them  upon  that  article,  he  did  not  doubt  but  what 
should  be  proposed  from  him  would  be  to  their  satisfaction.  This  seemed  to  give  some 
hopes,  so  the  States  resolved  to  send  the  passports ;  but  they  foresaw  the  iU  .^ects  of  suffering 
the  French  ministers  to  come  into  their  country,  who,  by  their  agents,  were  every  whcN 
stirring  up  the  people  against  the  government,  as  if  they  were  prolonging  the  war  without 
necessity :  so  they  appointed  Grertruydenburg  to  be  the  place  to  which  the  French  ministers 
were  to  come  to  treat  with  the  deputies  they  should  send  to  meet  them. 

The  ministers  sent  by  France  were  the  marquis  d'Uxelles  and  the  abbot  de  Polignac ;  and 
those  from  the  States  were  Buys  and  Yanderdussen.  The  conferences  began  in  March.  The 
French  proposed  that  the  dominions  in  Italy,  with  the  islands,  should  be  given  to  one  of  the 
competitors  for  the  Spanish  monarchy,  without  naming  which ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
they  meant  king  Philip.  The  deputies  did  not  absolutely  reject  this,  but  showed  that  the 
emperor  would  never  consent  to  parting  with  Naples,  nor  giving  the  French  such  footing  in 
Italy :  the  French  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  this.  The  first  conference  ended  upon  the  return 
of  the  courier  whom  they  sent  to  Versailles.  They  moved  for  another  conference ;  and, 
upon  several  propositions,  there  were  several  conferences  renewed.  The  king  of  France 
desisted  from  the  demand  of  Naples,  but  insisted  on  that  of  the  places  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany. At  last  they  desisted  from  that  too,  and  insisted  only  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  So 
now  the  partition  seemed  as  it  were  settled.  Upon  which,  the  deputies  of  the  States  pressed 
the  ministers  of  France  to  give  them  solid  assurances  of  king  Philip's  quitting  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies :  to  this  (upon  advertisement  given  to  the  court  of  France)  they  answered,  that 
the  king  would  enter  into  measures  with  them  to  force  it.  Many  difficulties  were  started 
about  the  troops  to  be  employed,  what  their  mmnber  should  be,  and  who  should  command 
them ;  all  which  showed  ^e  execution  would  prove  impracticable.  Then  they  talked  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  annually  during  the  war ;  and  here  new  difficulties  arose,  both  in 
settling  the  sum  and  in  securing  the  payment.  They  offered  the  bankers  of  Paris ;  but 
these  must  all  break  whensoever  &e  king  had  a  mind  they  should.  So  it  plainly  appeared 
all  was  intended  only  to  divide  the  allies  by  this  offisr  of  a  partition,  to  which  the  States 
consented,  and  at  whidi  the  French  hoped  the  house  of  Austria  would  have  been  provoked 
against  them.  The  French  asked  an  assurance  of  the  deputies,  that  no  other  articles  should 
be  insisted  on  but  those  in  the  preliminaries.  This  the  deputies  positively  refrised ;  for  they 
had,  by  one  of  the  preliminaries,  reserved  a  power  to  all  the  allies  to  make  frirther  demands, 
when  a  general  treaty  should  be  opened :  they  said  they  themselves  would  demand  no  more, 
but  they  could  not  limit  the  rest  from  their  just  demands.  This  was  another  artifice  to 
provoke  the  empire  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  if  the  States  intended  to  force  them  to  accept 
of  such  a  peace  as  they  should  prescribe.  In  another  conference,  the  States  rejected  the  offer 
of  a  sum  of  money  for  canying  on  the  war  in  Spain,  and  therefore  demanded  that  the 
French  would  explain  themselves  upon  the  subject  of  evacuating  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  &vour  of  king  Charles,  before  they  could  declare  their  intentions  with  relation  to 
the  partition ;  and  added,  that  all  further  conferences  would  be  to  no  purpose  till  that  was 
done. 

The  French  were  now  resolved  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  and  so  they  were  pleased  to 
call  this  demand  of  the  States  a  formal  rupture  of  the  treaty ;  and  upon  the  return  of  an 
express  that  they  sent  to  Versailles,  they  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  pensioner,  in  the  form  of 
a  manifesto ;  and  so  returned  back  to  France  in  the  end  of  July.  This  is  the  account  that 
both  our  ministers  here  and  the  States  have  published  of  that  affiur.  The  French  have  pub- 
lished nothing ;  for  they  would  not  own  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  ever  entered  upon  any 
treaty  for  a  partition  of  their  monarchy,  much  less  for  evacuating  Spain.  Whether  France 
did  ever  design  any  thing  by  all  this  negotiation,  but  to  quiet  their  own  people,  and  to 
amuse  and  divide  the  sbllies,  is  yet  to  us  a  secret ;  but  if  they  ever  intended  a  peace,  the 
reason  of  their  gomg  off  from  it  must  have  been  the  aooount  they  then  had  of  our  distractions 
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in  England,  whidi  might  make  them  conclade  that  we  could  not  he  in  a  condition  to  cany 
on  the  war. 

The  queen's  intentions  to  make  a  change  in  her  ministry  now  hegan  to  hreak  ant ;  in 
June,  she  dismissed  the  earl  of  Sunderland  from  heing  secretary  of  state,  without  pretendiiig 
any  malvenation  in  him,  and  gave  the  seate  to  the  lord  Dartmouth.  This  gaye  the  alana 
hoih  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  the  queen,  to  lessen  that,  said  to  her  subjects  here,  in  puti- 
Gular  to  the  goremois  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  wrote  to  her  ministers  abroad,  that  they 
should  assure  her  allies  that  she  would  m&ke  no  other  changes ;  and  said  this  herself  to  the 
minister  whom  the  States  had  here.  All  these  concurred  to  express  their  joy  in  this  leeohi- 
tion,  and  joined  to  it  their  advice  that  she  would  not  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  was 
represented  by  those  who  had  never  been  versed  in  the  negotiations  of  princes  in  an  alHance 
as  a  bold  intruding  into  the  queen's  councils ;  though  nothing  is  more  common  than  lor 
princes  to  offer  mutual  advices  in  such  cases.  Two  months  after  the  change  of  the  secretaiy 
of  state,  the  queen  dismissed  the  earl  of  Godolphin  from  being  lord  treasurer,  and  put  the 
treasury  in  commission.  Lord  Powlet  was  the  first  in  form,  but  Mr.  Harley  was  the  penoa 
vnth  whom  the  secret  was  lodged ;  and  it  was  visible  he  was  the  chief  minister.  And  now 
it  appeared  that  a  total  change  of  the  ministry,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  parhament^  weve 
resolved  on. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sacheverel,  being  presented  to  a  benefice  in  North  Wales,  went  down 
to  take  possession  of  it :  as  he  passed  through  the  countries,  both  going  and  coming,  he  was 
received  and  followed  by  such  numbers,  and  entertuned  with  such  magnificence,  that  our 
princes  in  their  progresses  have  not  been  more  run  after  than  he  was.  Chreat  fruy  and 
violence  appeared  on  many  occasions,  though  care  was  taken  to  give  his  followers  no  sent  of 
provocation.  He  was  looked  on  as  the  champion  of  the  church ;  and  he  showed  as  mnch 
insolence  on  that  occasion  as  his  party  did  folly.  No  notice  was  taken  by  the  gOTemment 
of  all  these  riots ;  they  were  rather  favoured  and  encouraged  than  checked :  all  this  was  like 
a  prelude  to  a  greater  scene  that  was  to  be  acted  at  court.  The  queen  came  in  October  to 
council,  and  csdled  for  a  proclamation,  dissolving  the  parliament,  which  Harcourt  (now  made 
attorney-general  in  the  room  of  Montague,  who  had  quitted  that  post)  had  prepared.  When 
it  was  read,  the  lord  chancellor  offered  to  speak ;  but  the  queen  rose  up,  and  would  admit 
of  no  debate,  and  ordered  the  writs  for  a  new  parliament  to  be  prepared.  At  that  time  she 
dismissed  the  lord  Somers,  and  in  his  room  made  the  earl  of  Rochester  lord  president  of  the 
council.  She  sent  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  for  the  lord  steward's  staff,  and  gave  it  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.  Mr.  Boyle  was  dismissed  from  being  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  St. 
John  had  the  seals*  :  the  earl  of  Derby  was  removed  from  being  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  lord  Berkeley.  The  lord  chanceUor  came,  upon  all 
these  removes,  and  delivered  up  the  great  seal.  The  queen  did  not  look  for  this,  and  was 
surprised  at  it ;  and  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  she,  with  an  unusual  earnestness, 
pressed  him  to  keep  it  one  day  longer ;  and  the  day  following  she,  having  considered  the 
matter  vnth  her  favourites,  Mrs.  Masham  and  Mr.  Harley,  received  it  very  readily ;  and  it 
was  soon  given  to  sir  Simon  Harcourt.  The  earl  of  Whaxton  delivered  up  his  commiaaon  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  And  the  eari  of 
Ormond,  with  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  withdrew  from  that  board,  in 
whose  room  others  were  put    So  sudden  and  so  entire  a  change  of  the  ministry  is  scarcely 

*  Henry  St.  John,  aAerwmida  TiKonnt  Bolingbiolce,  discarded  bj  hii  new  niMter.      In  1723  he  obtained  a 

was  possessed  of  a  brilliant  wit,  that  prevented  the  really  pardon,  bat  his  attainder  being  unieTersed,  he  was  iocapa. 

super6dal  nature  of  his  mind  being  detected.  Disbelieving  ble  of  sittii^  in  the  house  of  peers.     Irritated  bj  this,  be 

the  Christian  rel^ion  without  having  justly  examined  its  virulently  oppoeed  the  ministry,  particularly  in  a  perioral 

evidences,  his  principles  were  unsUble,  and  he  passed  through  called  **  The  Ciaflsman. ' '     He  was  bom  at  Battenaa  a 

life  with  no  more  worthy  director  than  his  own  selfish  into-  1678,  and  died  there  in   1751.     Intimate  with  Swifk, 

vests.  He  was  a  tory,  until  his  ambition  was  disappointed.  Pope,  and  the  other  wits  of  the  day,  his  miacellaneoaa 

nd  then  he  ranked  himself  with  their  opponents.    Justly  letters  are  found  in  many  of  the  biographies  of  his  liteiary 

suspected  of  being  inimical  to  the  Hanover  interest,  his  contemporaries.     Mnch  information  relative  to   public 

papers  were  seized,  upon  which  he  fled  to  France,  and  siEsirs  is  contained  in  his  political  correspondence,  whidi 

became  the  pretender's  secretary.  A  traitor  is  always  sus-  has  been  pubHahed  in  two  quarto  volumes.     His  aecond 

pected,  even  by  those  in  whose  &vour  he  foists  his  wife  was  a  nieoe  of  madame  de  lCainteoon.^Biqg.  Bii. 

honour— be  was  attaictsd  in  England,  and  aeon  after  tannien. 
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to  be  found  in  our  history,  especially  where  men  of  great  abilities  had  served,  both  with  zeal 
and  success,  insomuch  that  the  administration  of  all  affiuis,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  their 
hands,  was  not  only  without  exception,  but  had  raised  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  All 
this  rose  purely  from  the  great  credit  of  the  new  favourites,  and  the  queen's  personal  distaste 
to  the  old  ones.  The  queen  was  much  delighted  with  all  these  changes,  and  seemed  to 
think  she  was  freed  from  the  chains  the  old  ministry  held  her  in  :  she  spoke  of  it  to  several 
persons  as  a  captivity  she  had  been  long  under.  The  duke  of  Somerset  had  very  much 
alienated  the  queen  from  the  old  ministry,  and  had  no  small  share  in  their  disgrace ;  but  he 
was  so  displeased  with  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  the  new  model  of  the  ministiy, 
that,  though  he  continued  some  time  master  of  the  horse,  he  refused  to  sit  any  more  in 
council,  and  complained  openly  of  the  artifices  that  had  been  used  to  make  him  inistrumental 
to  other  people's  designs,  which  he  did,  among  others,  to  myself. 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  greatest,  care  of  tiie  new  ministry  was  the  managing  the  elections 
to  parliament.  Unheard-of  methods  were  used  to  secure  them ;  in  London  and  in  all  the 
parts  of  England,  but  more  remarkably  in  the  great  cities,  there  was  a  vast  concourse  of  rude 
multitudes  brought  together,  who  behaved  themselves  in  so  boisterous  a  manner,  that  it  was 
not  safe,  and  in  many  places  not  possible,  for  those  who  had  a  right  to  vote,  to  come  and 
give  their  votes  for  a  whig ;  open  violence  was  used  in  several  parts :  this  was  so  general 
tiirough  the  whole  kingdom,  all  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  visible  the  thing  had  been  for 
some  time  concerted,  and  the  proper  methods  and  cools  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The  clergy 
had  a  great  share  in  this ;  for,  besides  a  course  for  some  months  of  inflaming  sermons,  they 
went  about,  from  house  to  house,  pressing  their  people  to  shew  on  this  great  occasion  their 
seal  for  the  church,  and  now,  or  never,  to  save  it.  They  also  told  them  in  what  ill  hands 
the  queen  had  been  kept,  as  in  captivity,  and  that  it  was  a  charity,  as  well  as  their  duty 
to  free  her  from  the  power  the  late  ministry  exercised  over  her. 

While  the  poll  was  taken  in  London,  a  new  commission  for  the  lieutenancy  of  the  city 
was  sent  in,  by  which  a  great  change  was  made :  tories  were  put  in,  and  whigs  were  left 
out ;  in  a  word,  the  practice  and  violence  used  now  in  elections  went  far  beyond  any  thing 
that  I  had  ever  known  in  England.  And  by  such  means,  above  three  parte  in  four  of  the 
members  returned  to  parliament  may  at  any  time  be  packed.  *  And,  if  free  elections  are 
necessary  to  the  being  of  a  parliament,  there  was  great  reason  to  doubt  if  this  was  a  true 
representative  duly  elected. 

The  bank  was  the  body  to  which  the  government  of  late  had  recourse,  and  was  always 
readily  furnished  by  it ;  but  their  credit  was  now  so  sunk,  that  they  could  not  do  as  they 
had  done  formerly :  actions  that  some  months  before  were  at  130,  sunk  now  so  low  as  to 
95,  and  did  not  rise  above  101  or  102  all  the  following  winter.  The  new  ministers  gave  it 
out  that  they  would  act  moderately  at  home  and  steadily  abroad,  maintain  our  alliances,  and 
carry  on  the  war.  But  before  I  enter  on  the  session  of  parliament,  I  will  give  an  account  of 
afiairs  abroad. 

King  Philip  went  to  Arragon  to  his  army,  and  gave  it  out  that  he  was  resolved  to  put  all 
to  the  decision  of  a  battle  \rith  king  Charles,  who  was  likewise  come  to  head  his  army :  they 
lay  so  near  one  another,  that  king  Philip  cannonaded  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  but  his  men 
were  beat  off  with  loss,  and  drew  away  to  a  greater  distance ;  however,  before  the  end  of 
July,  there  was  an  action  of  great  importance  near  Almanara.  The  main  body  of  king 
Philip's  horse  designed  to  cut  off  a  part  of  king  Charles's  foot,  that  was  separated  from  the 
cavalry  commanded  by  Stanhope.  He  drew  his  whole  body  together ;  and  though  he  was 
much  inferior  in  number,  yet  he  sent  to  king  Charles  for  orders  to  engage  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  and  after  some  reiterated  pressing  instances,  that  he  got 
leave  to  fall  on. 

As  the  two  bodies  were  advancing  one  against  another.  Stanhope  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
body,  and  the  Spanish  general  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  two  generals  began 
the  action ;  in  which,  very  happily  for  Stanhope,  he  killed  the  Spaniard ;  and  his  men, 
animated  with  the  example  and  success  of  their  general,  fell  on  and  broke  the  Spanish  horse 
so  entirely,  that  king  Philip  lost  the  best  part  of  his  cavalry  in  that  action ;  upon  which  he 
retired  towards  Saragossa,  but  was  closely  followed  by  king  Charles :  and  on  thi)  twentieth 
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of  August  ihey  came  to  a  total  engagememt,  which  ended  in  an  entiie  defeat :  and  by  thia 
means  Arragon  was  again  in  king  Charles's  hands.  King  Philip  got  off  with  a  very  small 
body  to  Madrid ;  but  he  soon  left  it,  and  retired  with  all  the  tribunals  following  him  to 
ValladoUd,  and  sent  his  queen  and  son  to  Victoria.  Some  of  his  troops  got  off  in  small 
bodies ;  and  these  were  in  a  little  time  brought  together,  to  the  number  of  about  ten  thou* 
sand  men ;  the  troops  that  they  had  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  were  brought  to  join  them, 
with  which  they  soon  made  up  the  face  of  an  army. 

King  Charles  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Madrid,  but  found  none  of  the  grandees 
there ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  Castilians  were  firmly  united  to  king  Philip,  and  resolved 
to  adhere  to  him  at  all  hazards.  The  king  of  France  now  showed  he  was  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  grandson,  since,  if  he  had  ever  intended  to  do  it,  it  was  now  very  easy  to  oblige 
him  to  evacuate  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  the  duke  of  Yendome  to  command  the 
army  there ;  and  he  ordered  some  troops  to  march  into  Catalonia,  to  force  king  Chailee  to 
come  back,  and  secure  that  principality.  King  Charles  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
December  in  Castile.  In  all  that  time  no  care  was  taken  by  the  aUies  to  supply  or  support 
him.  We  were  so  engaged  in  our  party-matters  at  home,  that  we  seemed  to  take  no 
thought  of  things  abroad,  and  without  us  nothing  could  be  done.  The  court  of  Vienna  was 
so  apprehensive  of  the  danger  from  a  war  likely  to  break  out  between  the  grand  seignior 
and  the  czar,  that  they  woidd  not  diminish  their  army  in  Hungary.  After  king  Charles  left 
his  anny,  Starembergh  seemed  resolved  to  take  his  winter  quarters  in  Castile,  and  made  a 
show  of  fortifying  Toledo ;  but  for  want  of  provisicm,  and  chiefly  for  fear  that  his  retreat  to 
Arragon  might  be  cut  off,  he  resolved  to  march  back  to  the  Ebro :  king  Philip  marched 
after  him.  Starembergh  left  Stanhope  some  hours'  march  behind  him,  and  he  took  up  hii 
quarters  in  an  unfortified  village,  called  Brihuega ;  but,  finding  king  Philip  was  near  bim, 
he  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  let  Starembergh  know  his  danger,  and  to  desire  his  aasistanoe. 
Starembergh  might  have  come  in  time  to  have  saved  him,  but  he  moved  so  slowly,  that  it 
was  conjectured  he  envied  the  glory  Stanhope  had  got,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  it  eclipsed, 
and  therefore  made  not  that  haste  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done. 

Stanhope  and  his  men  cast  up  intrenchments,  and  defended  these  very  bravely  as  long  u 
their  powder  lasted ;  but  in  conclusion  they  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  piisoneis 
of  war.  Some  hours  after  that,  Starembeigh  came  up ;  and  though  the  enemy  were  more 
than  double  his  number,  yet  he  attacked  them  with  such  success  that  he  defeated  them 
quite,  killed  seven  thousand  of  their  men,  took  their  cannon  and  baggage,  and  stayed  a  whole 
day  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy  drew  back ;  but  Starembergh  had  suffered  so  mnch 
in  the  action,  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  them ;  nor  could  he  carry  off  their 
cannon  for  want  of  horses,  but  he  nailed  them  up,  and  by  slow  maidies  got  to  Sangoesai 
the  enemy  not  thinking  it  convenient  to  give  him  any  disturbance.  As  he  did  not  judge  it 
safe  to  stay  long  in  Anagon,  so,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  he  marched  into  Catalonia; 
but  his  army  had  suffered  so  much,  both  in  the  last  action  at  Villa  Viciosa  and  in  the 
march,  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  venture  on  raising  the  siege  of  Gironne,  which 
■was  then  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Noailles  :  and  no  relief  coming,  the  garrison,  after  a 
brave  defence,  was  foroed  to  capitulate ;  and  by  this  means  Catalonia  was  open  to  the  enemy 
on  all  sides. 

The  Spanish  grandees  seemed  to  be  in  some  apprehensions  of  their  being  given  up  by  the 
French,  and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  some  caballing  among  them.  Upon  which,  the  dnke 
of  Medina  Cell,  king  Philip's  chief  minister,  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Segovia, 
and  was  kept  there  very  strictly,  none  being  admitted  to  speak  to  him.  He  was  not 
brought  to  any  examination ;  but  after  he  had  been  some  months  in  prison,  being  often 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  at  last  given  out  that  he  died  in  prison,  not 
without  the  suspicion  of  ill  practices.  Nothing  passed  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  duke  of 
Savoy  complaining  still  of  the  imperial  court,  and  upon  that  refusing  to  act  vigorously. 

After  Douay  was  taken,  our  army  sat  down  before  Bethune ;  and  that  siege  held  them  a 
month,  at  the  end  of  which  the  garrison  capitulated ;  and  our  army  sat  down  at  one  and 
the  same  time  before  Aire  and  St.  Venant,  to  secure  the  head  of  the  L3rs.  St.  Venant  was 
taken  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  the  marshy  ground  about  Aire  made  that  a  slower  work :  ao 
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that  the  siege  oontintied  there  about  two  months  before  the  gtrrison  capitulated.  This  cam- 
paign, though  not  of  sach  lustre  as  the  former,  because  no  battle  was  fought,  yet  was  by 
military  men  looked  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  one  in  this  respect,  that  our  men  were  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  open  trenches,  which  was  said  to  be  a  thing  without  example. 
During  these  sieges,  the  French  army  posted  themselves  in  sure  camps,  but  did  not  stir  out 
of  them ;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  engage  them  into  any  action.  Nothing  considerable 
passed  on  the  Rhine,  they  being  equally  unable  to  enter  upon  action  on  both  sides. 

The  czar  carried  on  the  war  in  Livonia  with  such  success,  that  he  took  both  Riga  and 
Revel ;  and,  to  add  to  the  miseries  of  Sweden,  a  great  plague  swept  away  many  of  their 
people.  Sweden  itself  was  left  exposed  to  the  Danes  and  the  cxar :  but  their  dominions  in 
Clennany  were  secured  by  the  guaranty  of  the  allies  :  yet,  though  the  govenmient  of  Sweden 
did  accept  of  this  provisionally,  till  the  king^s  pleasure  should  be  known,  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  way  to  it. 

I  come  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  session  of  parliament,  which  was  opened  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November.  The  queen,  in  her  speech,  took  no  notice  of  the  successes  of  this  cam- 
paign,  as  she  had  aI*Yay8  done  in  her  fonner  speeches ;  and  instead  of  promising  to  maintain 
the  toleration,  she  said  she  would  maintain  the  indulgence  granted  by  law  to  scrupulous  con- 
sciences ;  this  change  of  phrase  into  Sacheverel's  language  was  much  observed.  The  lords 
made  an  address  of  an  odd  composition  to  her,  which  showed  it  was  not  drawn  by  those 
who  had  penned  their  fonner  addresses.  Instead  of  promising  that  they  would  do  all  that 
was  possible,  they  only  promised  to  do  all  that  was  reasonable,  which  seemed  to  import  a 
limitation,  as  if  they  had  apprehended  that  unreasonable  things  might  be  asked  of  them ; 
and  the  conclusion  was  in  a  very  cold  strain  of  rhetoric :  they  ended  with  saying,  ^  They 
had  no  more  to  add."  The  commons  were  more  hearty  in  their  address ;  and  in  ihe  end  of 
it  they  reflected  on  some  late  practices  against  the  church  and  state.  Bromley  was  chosen 
speaker  without  any  opposition  * ;  there  were  few  whigs  returned,  against  whom  petitions 
were  not  offered ;  there  were  in  all  about  an  hundred ;  and  by  the  first  steps  the  majority 
made  it  appear  that  they  intended  to  clear  the  house  of  aJl  who  were  su^>ected  to  be 
whigs.  They  passed  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  before  the  short  recess  at 
Christmas. 

During  that  time,  the  news  came  of  the  ill  success  in  Spain ;  and  this  giving  a  handle  to 
examine  into  that  part  of  our  conduct,  the  queen  was  advised  to  lay  hold  on  it :  so,  without 
staying  till  she  heard  firom  her  own  ministers,  or  her  allies,  as  was  usual,  she  laid  the  matter 
before  the  parliament  as  the  public  news  brought  it  from  Paris ;  which  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  fjftlse  in  many  particulus ;  and  told  them  what  orders  she  had  given  upon  it,  of  which 
she  hoped  they  would  approve.  This  was  a  mean  expression  from  the  sovereign,  not  used 
in  former  messages,  and  seemed  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  She  ordered  some 
regiments  to  be  carried  over  to  Spain,  and  named  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  go  to  the  court 
of  Vienna,  to  press  them  to  join  in  the  most  effectual  measures  for  supporting  king  Charles 
there.  The  lords,  in  their  answer  to  this  message,  promised  that  they  would  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  mismanagement  in  any  part  of 
it ;  and  they  entered  immediately  into  that  enquiry.  They  began  it  with  an  address  to  the 
queen,  to  delay  the  despatch  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  till  the  house  might  receive  from 
him  such  informations  of  the  affairs  of  Spain  as  he  could  give  them.  This  was  readily 
granted,  and  he  gave  the  house  a  long  recital  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  loading  the  earl  of 
€blway  with  all  the  misoaniages  in  that  war.  And  in  particular  he  said,  that  in  a  council 
of  war  in  Valencia,  in  the  middle  of  January,  1706-79  the  earl  of  Oalway  had  pressed  the 
pushing  an  offensive  war  for  that  year ;  and  that  the  lord  Tyrawly  and  Stanhope  had  con- 
curred with  him  in  that ;  whereas  he  himself  was  for  lying  on  a  defensive  war  for  that  year 
in  Spain :  he  said,  this  resolution  was  carried  by  those  three  against  the  king  of  ^ain'*s  own 
mind ;  and  he  imputed  all  the  misfortunes  that  followed  in  Spain  to  this  resolution  so  taken. 
Stanhope  had  given  an  accoant  of  the  debates  in  that  council  to  the  queen ;  and  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  in  answer  to  hia  letter,  had  written  by  the  queen's  order  tha^  she  approved  of 

*  This  wu  the  right  hoBounbl«  William  Bromley,  noiicod  in  a  pnvioiM  note,  and  who  ttntueoeMfuHy  ttood  for  the 
■peakenhip  in  1705. 
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that  pressing  for  an  offensive  war ;  and  thej  were  ordered  to  peraist  in  that.  The  eail  <^ 
Sunderland  said  in  that  letter,  that  the  qneen  took  notice  that  they  three  (meaning  the  eari 
of  Ghilway,  lord  Tyrawly,  and  Stanhope)  were  the  only  persons  that  were  for  acting  offen- 
sively ;  and  that  little  regard  was  to  he  had  to  the  earl  of  Peterhorongh's  opposition.  UpoiK 
the  strength  of  this  letter,  the  earl  of  Peterhorough  affirmed  that  the  whole  council  of  war 
was  against  an  offensive  war.  He  laid  the  hlame,  not  only  of  the  battle  of  Almanza  and  all 
that  followed  in  Spain  upon  those  resolutions,  but  likewise  the  miscarriage  of  the  design  on 
Toulon ;  for  he  told  them  of  a  great  design  he  had  concerted  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of 
the  use  that  might  have  been  made  of  some  of  the  troops  in  Spain,  if  a  defensive  war  had 
been  agreed  to  there.  The  earl  of  GhJway  and  the  lord  Tyrawly  were  sent  for ;  and  they 
were  asked  an  account  of  that  council  at  Valencia.  They  said  there  were  many  comuals 
held  there  about  that  time ;  and  that  both  the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  general,  and  the 
envoy  of  the  States,  agreed  with  them  in  their  opinions  for  an  offensive  war ;  and  they 
named  some  Spaniards  that  were  of  the  same  mind :  they  also  said,  that  all  along,  even  to 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  all  their  resolutions  the  majority  of  the  council  of  war  voted  for 
every  thing  that  was  done,  and  that  they  were  directed  to  persist  in  their  opinions,  by  letters 
written  to  them  in  the  queen's  name  by  the  secretaries  of  state :  that  as  to  the  words  in  the 
earl  of  Sunderland'^s  letter,  that  spoke  of  them  as  the  only  persons  that  were  of  that  opinion, 
these  were  understood  by  them  as  belonging  only  to  the  queen's  subjects,  and  that  they 
related  more  immediately  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  opposed  that  resolution,  but  not 
to  the  rest  of  the  council  of  war,  for  the  majority  of  them  was  of  their  mind. 

The  earl  of  Galway  gave  in  two  papers ;  the  one  related  to  his  own  conduct  in  Spain,  the 
other  was  an  answer  to  the  relation  given  in  writing  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  The  house 
of  lords  was  so  disposed,  that  the  majority  believed  every  thing  that  was  said  by  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  ;  and  it  was  carried  that  his  account  was  honourable,  faithful,  and  just ;  and 
that  all  the  misfortunes  in  Spain  were  the  effect  and  consequence  of  those  resolutions  takea 
in  the  middle  of  January*. 

From  this  censure  on  the  earl  of  Galway,  the  debate  was  carried  to  that  which  was  chiefly 
aimed  at  to  put  a  censure  on  the  ministry  here.  So  it  was  moved  that  an  address  should  be 
made  to  the  queen,  to  free  those,  who  were  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  from  that  tie,  that 
4  full  account  might  be  laid  before  the  house  of  all  their  consultations.  The  queen  granted 
this  readily,  and  came  to  the  house,  which  was  understood  to  be  on  design  to  favour  that 
which  was  aimed  at.  Upon  this  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  earls  of  Godolphin  and 
Sunderland,  and  the  lord  Gowper,  showed  that,  considering  the  force  sent  over  to  Spain  under 
the  lord  Rivers,  they  thought  an  offensive  war  was  advisable ;  that  the  expense  of  that  war 
was  so  great,  and  the  prospect  was  so  promising,  that  they  could  not  but  tiiink  an  offensive 
war  necessary ;  and  that  to  advise  a  defensive  one  would  have  made  them  liable  to  a  just 
censure,  as  designing  to  protract  the  war.  The  design  on  Toulon  was  no  way  intermixed 
with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  the  earl  of  Peterborough  fancied  he  was  in  that  secret,  and  had 
indeed  proposed  the  bringing  over  some  troops  from  Spain  on  that  design,  and  had  offered  a 
scheme  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  that  was  mentioned,  and  had  sent  that  over  to  Eng- 
land. But  though  the  duke  of  Savoy  suffered  that  lord  to  amuse  himself  with  his  own 
project,  which  he  had  concerted  for  the  attempt  on  Toulon,  that  duke  had  declared  he  would 
not  undertake  it,  if  it  was  not  managed  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  which  was  sacredly  kept, 
and  communicated  only  to  those  to  whom  it  must  be  trusted  for  the  execution  of  it.  No 
troops  from  Spain  were  to  be  employed  in  that  service,  nor  did  it  miscarry  for  want  of  men. 
These  lords  further  said  they  gave  tiieir  opinions  in  council,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment ;  their  intentions  were  very  sincere  for  the  service  of  the  queen,  and  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Yet  a  vote  passed,  that  they  were  to  blame  for  advising  an 
offensive  war  in  Spain,  upon  which  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza  followed,  and  that  this 
occasioned  the  miscarrying  of  the  design  upon  Toulon. 

Here  was  a  new  and  strange  precedent  of  censuring  a  resolution  taken  in  council,  and  of 
desiring  the  queen  to  order  all  that  had  passed  in  council  to  be  laid  before  the  house.     In  all 

*  Ralph'it  "  Answer  to  the  Ducben  of  MarlboroagVi  Aoconat  of  ber  onm  Conduct^  giret  ui  iiniwrtial  sutement 
of  tbe  earl  of  Peterborough's  senricef  wad  conduct 
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the  hot  debates  in  king  Charles  the  First's  reign,  in  which  many  resolutions  taken  in  council 
were  justly  censurable,  yet  the  passing  any  censure  on  them  was  never  attempted  by  men, 
who  were  no  way  partial  in  favour  of  the  prerogative ;  but  they  understood  well  what  our 
constitution  was  in  that  point :  a  resolution  in  council  was  only  the  sovereign's  act,  who, 
upon  hearing  his  counsellors  deliver  their  opinions,  forms  his  own  resolution :  a  counsellor 
may  indeed  be  liable  to  censure,  for  what  he  may  say  at  that  board,  but  the  resolution  taken 
there  has  been  hitherto  treated  with  a  silent  respect ;  but  by  this  precedent  it  will  be  here- 
after subject  to  a  parliamentary  enquiry.  The  queen  was  so  desirous  to  have  a  censure  fixed 
on  her  former  ministry,  that  she  did  not  enough  consider  the  wound  given  to  the  prerogative 
by  the  way  in  which  it  was  done. 

After  this  was  over,  another  enquiry  was  made  into  the  force  we  had  in  Spain,  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Almanza :  and  it  was  found  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand  men,  though  the 
parliament  had  voted  twenty-nine  thousand  for  the  war  in  Spain.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
crying  thing ;  tragical  declamations  were  made  upon  it :  but  in  truth  that  vote  had  passed 
here  only  in  the  January  before  the  battle  of  Ahnanza,  which  was  fought  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April.  Now  it  was  not  possible  to  levy  and  transport  men  in  so  diort  a  time.  It  was 
made  appear  that  all  the  money,  given  by  the  parliament  for  that  service,  was  issued  out 
and  applied  to  it,  and  that  extraordinary  diligence  was  used  both  in  forwarding  the  levies 
and  in  their  transportation :  they  were  sent  from  Ireland,  the  passage  from  thence  being 
both  safest  and  quickest.  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose  was  said,  but 
it  signified  nothing ;  for  wheii  resolutions  are  taken  up  beforehand,  the  debating  concerning 
them  IB  only  a  piece  of  form,  used  to  come  at  the  question  with  some  decency :  and  there 
was  so  little  of  that  observed  at  this  time,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  said  in  plain  words, 
that  they  had  the  majority,  and  would  make  use  of  it,  as  he  had  observed  done  by  others, 
when  they  had  it  on  their  side.  So,  though  no  examination  had  been  made  but  into  that 
single  point  of  the  numbers  at  Almanza,  they  came  to  a  general  vote,  that  the  late  ministry 
had  been  negligent  in  the  management  of  the  war  in  Spain,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
nation ;  and  they  then  ordered  all  their  proceedings  and  votes  to  be  put  in  an  address,  and 
laid  before  the  queen.  And  though  they  had  made  no  enquiry  into  tiie  expense  of  that  war, 
nor  into  the  application  of  the  money  given  by  the  parliament  for  it,  yet  in  their  address 
they  mentioned  the  great  profusion  of  money  in  that  service.  This  they  thought  would 
touch  the  nation  very  sensibly ;  and  they  hoped  the  thing  would  be  easily  believed  on  their 
word.  Protests  were  made  against  every  vote  in  the  whole  progress  of  ^is  matter.  Some 
of  these  carried  sUch  reflections  on  the  votes  of  the  house,  that  they  were  expunged. 

I  never  saw  any  thing  carried  on  in  the  house  of  lords  so  little  to  their  honour  as  this 
was ;  some  who  voted  with  the  rest  seemed  ashamed  of  it.  They  said,  somewhat  was  to  be 
done  to  justify  the  queen  s  change  of  the  ministiy ;  and  every  thing  elsewhere  had  been  so 
well  conducted  as  to  be  above  all  censure.  So  the  misfortune  of  Almanza  being  a  visible 
thing,  they  resolved  to  lay  the  load  there.  The  management  of  the  public  treasure  was 
exact  and  unexceptionable ;  so  that  the  single  misfortune  of  the  whole  war  was  to  be  mag- 
nified :  some  were  more  easily  drawn  to  concur  in  these  votes,  because,  by  the  act  of  grace, 
all  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  administration  were  covered  from  prosecution  and 
punishment.  So  this  was  represented  to  some  as  a  compliment  that  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  queen,  and  by  which  no  person  could  be  hurt.  They  loaded  singly  the 
earl  of  Galway  with  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  though  it  was  resolved  on  in  a  council 
of  war,  and  he  had  behaved  himself  in  it  with  all  the  bravery  and  conduct  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  great  general,  and  had  made  a  good  retreat,  and  secured  Catalonia  with 
inexpressible  diligence.  They  also  censured  him  for  not  insisting  on  the  point  of  honour,  in 
the  precedence  to  be  given  to  the  English  troops,  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  army  entered  into 
Spain ;  but  by  our  treaty  with  that  crown  the  army  was  to  be  commanded  by  a  Portuguese 
general,  so  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  the  order  of  the  anny  :  if  he  had  made  the 
least  struggle  about  it,  the  Portuguese,  who  were  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  Spain, 
would  have  gladly  enough  laid  hold  of  any  occasion  which  such  a  dispute  would  have  given 
them,  and  have  tamed  back  upon  it ;  and  so,  by  his  insisting  on  such  a  punctilio,  the  whole 
design  would  have  been  lost     We  had  likejnrise,  in  our  treaty  with  th^m,  yielded  expressly 
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the  point  of  the  flag  in  those  seas,  for  which  alone,  on  other  occasions,  we  have  engaged 
in  wars  ;  so  he  had  no  reason  to  contest  a  lesser  point.  Yet  a  censure  vnuB  likewise  laid 
on  this.  And  this  was  the  conclusion  of  the  enquiries  made  hy  the  house  of  lords  this 
session. 

Harley,  in  the  house  of  commons,  led  them  to  enquire  into  some  ahuses  in  the  victualling 
the  navy  :  they  had  heen  puhlicly  practised  for  many  years,  some  have  said  ever  since  the 
restoration :  the  ahuse  was  visihle,  hut  connived  at,  that  several  expenses  might  he  answered 
that  way ;  some  have  said,  that  the  captain's  tahles  were  kept  out  of  the  gain  made  in  it. 
Yet  a  memher  of  the  house,  who  was  a  whig,  was  complained  of  fw  this,  and  expelled  the 
house ;  and  a  prosecution  was  ordered  against  him ;  hut  the  ahuse  goes  on  still,  aa  avowedly 
as  ever ;  here  was  a  show  of  zeal,  and  a  seeming  discovery  of  fraudulent  practices,  hy  which 
the  nation  was  deceived. 

The  money  did  not  come  into  the  treasury  so  readOy  as  formeily,  neither  upon  the  act  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  nor  on  the  duty  laid  on  malt ;  so,  to  raise  a  quick  supply,  thers 
were  two  hills  passed,  for  raising  three  millions  and  a  half  hy  two  lotteries,  the  first  of 
1,500,000/.,  and  the  second  of  two  millions,  to  he  paid  hack  in  thirty-two  years ;  and  for  a 
fund,  to  answer  this,  duties  were  laid  on  hops,  candles,  leather,  cards  and  dice,  and  on  the 
postage  of  letters.  In  one  hranch  of  this,  the  house  of  commons  seemed  to  hreak  in  upon 
a  rule,  that  had  hitherto  passed  for  a  sacred  one.  When  the  duty  upon  leather  was  first 
proposed,  it  was  rejected  hy  a  majority,  and  so,  hy  their  usual  orders,  it  was  not  to  he 
ofiered  again  during  that  session ;  hut  after  a  little  practice  upon  some  memhers,  the  same 
duty  was  proposed,  with  this  variation,  that  skins  and  tanned  hides  should  he  so  chaiged : 
this  was  leather  in  another  name.  The  lotteries  were  soon  filled  up ;  so,  hy  this  means, 
money  came  into  the  treasury :  and  indeed  this  method  has  never  yet  failed  of  raising  a 
speedy  supply.  There  was  no  more  asked,  though  in  the  beginning  of  this  sesuon,  the 
house  had  voted  a  million  more  than  these  hills  amounted  to ;  which  made  some  conclude 
there  was  a  secret  negotiation  and  prospect  of  a  peace. 

As  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  involved  in  the  general  censure  passed  on  the  former 
ministry,  so  he  had  not  the  usual  compliment  of  thanks  for  the  successes  of  the  former  cam- 
paign :  when  that  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  opposed  with  such  eagerness  by 
the  duke  of  Argyle  and  others,  that  it  was  let  Ml :  for  this  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
prepared  by  the  queen ;  who,  upon  his  coming  over,  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  the 
thanks  of  the  two  houses,  as  had  been  formerly :  she  added,  that  she  expected  he  should 
live  well  with  her  ministers,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  say  any  thing  of  the  reasons  she  had 
for  making  those  changes  in  her  ministry :  yet  he  shewed  no  resentments  for  all  the  ill  usage 
he  met  with ;  and,  having  been  much  pressed  hy  the  States  and  our  other  allies,  to  continue 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  he  told  me,  upon  that  account,  he  resolved  to  be  patient,  and 
to  submit  to  every  thing,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  finding  the  queen's  pre- 
possession against  his  duchess  was  not  to  be  overcome,  he  carried  a  surrender  of  all  her  places 
to  the  queen  * :  she  was  groom  of  the  stole,  had  the  robes,  and  the  privy  purse,  in  all  which 
she  had  served  with  great  economy  and  fidelity  to  the  queen,  and  justice  to  those  who  dealt 
with  the  crown.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  had  the  two  first  of  these  employments,  and 
Mrs.  Masham  had  the  last  t. 

The  house  of  commons  found  the  encouragement  given  the  palatines  was  so  displeasing  to 

*  The  duchess  showed  her  chagrin  upon  this  occasion         f  Mrs.  Masham  was  a  poor  relative  of  the  duchess  of 

most  violently.   She  was  a  weak,  passionate,  proud  woman,  Mariborough.     She  had  been  waiting  woman  to  a  lad  j 

for  even  her  own  friends  give  her  this  chancier.     Her  RiTers,  of  Kent,  and  was  placed  hj  the  ducheas  near  tfaie 

insolence  to  queen  Anne  is  demonstrated  bj  her  letter,  queen,  because  she  thought  she  could  trust  her.  LordDart- 

giTen  at  p.  165  of  the  Defence  of  her  Conduct,  written  mouth  proposed  that  her  husband  should  be  raised  to  the 

under  her  superintendence,  hy  Hooke.     She  endeavoured,  peerage,  but  the  queen  replied,  she  never  designed  to  makt 

but  ftiled,  to  acquire  a  similar  ascendancj  over  Caroline,  a  great  lady  of  Iubt,  for  by  so  ddng  she  shoold  lose  a  use- 

the  queen  of  Gemge  the  First.   Having  foiled,  she  treated  ful  servant  from  about  her  person ;  a  peeress  could  not 

her  majesty  with  a  petty  insolence,  that  was  every  way  lie  on  the  floor,  and  do  several  inferior  cffioea.    The  queen 

pitiable.     The  queen  viewed  it  in  its  proper  Ught,  and  at  lengdi  consented  to  the  dignity  being  oonferred,  on 

observed,  at  the  palace,  to  sir  Richard  Onslow,  **  The  condition  that  she  continued  to  be  her  dresser.     Lady 

cause  is  beeanse  I  am  mistress  of  this  house,  and  she  not.**  Masham  was  vulgar  and  mean  in  her  maonen ;  petulant 

^Oxford  ed.  of  this  work;  Lord  Wslpole       Woolter-  and  passionate.<— Lord  Dartmouth  in  Oxford  edition  of 

ton*B  Answer  to  Bolingbroke.  this  work. 
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the  people,  that  thej  ordered  a  committee  to  examine  into  that  matter.  The  truth  of  this 
story  was,  that  in  the  year  1708,  about  fifty  palatines,  who  were  Lutherans,  and  were  ruined, 
oame  oyer  to  England ;  these  weie  so  effectually  recommended  to  prince  Geoige's  chaplains, 
that  the  queen  allowed  them  a  shiUing  a-day,  and  took  care  to  have  them  transported  to  the 
plantations :  they,  ravished  with  this  good  reception,  wrote  over  such  an  account  of  it,  as 
occasioned  a  general  dispomtion  among  all  the  poor  of  that  country  to  come  over,  in  search 
of  better  fortunes :  and  some  of  our  merchants,  who  were  concerned  in  the  plantations,  and 
knew  the  advantage  of  bringing  over  great  numbers  to  people  those  desert  countries,  encou- 
raged them  with  the  promises  of  lands  anl  settlements  there.  This  being  printed,  and  spread 
through  those  parts,  they  came  to  Holland  in  great  bodies :  the  anabaptists  there  weie  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  them,  both  in  subsisting  those  in  Holland,  and  in  transporting  them  to 
England.  Upon  their  coming  over,  the  queen  relieved  them  at  first;  and  great  charities 
were  sent  to  support  them  :  all  the  tories  dedaied  against  the  good  reception  tibat  was  given 
them,  as  much  as  the  whigs  approved  of  it.  It  happened  at  a  bad  season,  for  bread  was 
then  sold  at  double  the  ordinary  price ;  so  the  poor  complained,  that  such  charities  went  to 
support  strangers,  when  they  needed  them  so  much :  the  time  of  our  fleet's  sailing  to  the 
plantations  was  likewise  at  a  great  distance.  The  palatines  expected  to  be  all  kept  together 
in  a  colony,  and  became  very  uneasy  when  they  saw  that  could  not  be  compassed ;  some  of 
them  were  both  unactive  and  mutinous ;  and  this  heightened  the  outcry  against  them  :  some 
papists  mixed  among  them,  and  came  over  with  them ;  but  they  were  presently  sent  back. 
Great  numbers  were  sent  to  Ireland,  but  most  of  them  to  the  plantations  in  North  America, 
where  it  is  believed  their  industry  will  quickly  turn  to  a  good  account.  The  design  was  now 
formed  to  load  the  late  administration  all  that  was  possible ;  so  it  was  pretended  that,  in  all 
that  affair,  there  was  a  design  against  the  church,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  and  strength 
of  the  dissenters.  It  has  indeed  passed  for  an  established  maxim,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
governments,  that  the  drawing  of  numbers  of  people  to  any  nation,  did  increase  its  intrinsic 
strength ;  which  is  only  to  be  measured  by  the  multitude  of  the  people  that  inhabit  and 
cultivate  it :  yet  the  house  of  commons  came  to  a  sudden  vote,  that  those  who  had  encou- 
raged and  brought  over  the  palatines,  were  enemies  to  the  nation :  and,  because  a  letter, 
written  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  in  the  queen's  name,  to  the  council  of  trade,  was  laid 
before  them,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  consider  of  the  best  methods  of  disposing  of 
them,  it  was  moved  to  lay  the  load  of  that  matter  on  him,  in  some  severe  votes ;  yet  this 
was  put  off  for  that  time,  and  afterwards  by  several  adjournments  delayed,  till  at  last  it  was 
let  faU. 

But  while  the  heat,  raised  by  this  enquiry,  was  kept  up,  the  commons  passed  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  act  for  a  general  natiiralization  of  all  protestants,  which  had  passed  two  years 
before ;  pretending  that  it  gave  the  encouragement  to  the  palatines  to  come  over,  though 
none  of  them  had  made  use  of  that  act,  in  order  to  their  naturalization.  This  was  sent  up 
to  the  lords :  and  the  lord  Guernsey,  and  some  others,  entertained  them  with  tragical  decla- 
mations on  the  subject ;  yet,  upon  the  first  reading  of  the  biU,  it  was  rejected.  A  bill,  that 
was  formerly  often  attempted,  for  disabling  members  of  the  house  of  commons  to  hold  places, 
had  the  same  fate. 

Another  bill  for  qualifying  members,  by  having  600/.  a-year  for  a  knight  of  the  shire, 
and  300/.  a-year  for  a  burgess,  succeeded  better :  the  design  of  this  was  to  exclude  courtiers, 
military  men,  and  merchants,  from  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  hopes  that  this  being 
settled,  the  land  interest  would  be  the  prevailing  consideration,  in  all  tiieir  consultations. 
They  did  not  extend  these  qualifications  to  Scotland ;  it  being  pretended  that  estates  there 
being  generally  small,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  men  so  qualified,  capable  to  serve.  This 
was  thought  to  strike  at  an  essential  part  of  our  constitution,  touching  the  freedom  of  elec* 
tions ;  and  it  had  been,  as  often  as  it  was  attempted,  opposed  by  the  ministry,  though  it 
had  a  fair  appearance  of  securing  liberty,  when  all  was  lodged  with  men  of  estates :  yet  our 
gentry  was  become  so  ignorant,  and  so  corrupt,  that  many  apprehended  the  ill  effects  of  this ; 
and  that  the  interest  of  trade,  which  indeed  supports  that  of  the  land,  would  neither  be 
understood  nor  r^arded.  But  the  new  ministers  resolved  to  be  popular  with  those  who  pro- 
moted it ;  so  it  passed,  and  was  much  ma^^nified,  as  a  main  part  of  our  security  for  the  future. 
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Another  bill  paased,  not  much  to  the  hononr  of  those  who  promoted  it,  for  the  importa- 
tion of  the  French  wine  :  the  interest  of  the  nation  lay  against  this  so  visibly,  that  nothing 
bat  the  delicate  palates  of  those  who  loved  that  liquor,  could  have  carried  such  a  motion 
through  the  two  houses.     But,  though  the  bill  passed,  it  was  likely  to  have  no  effect ;  for  it 
was  provided,  that  the  wine  should  be  imported  in  neutral  vessels ;  and  the  king  of  France 
had  forbidden  it  to  be  exported,  in  any  vessels  but  his  own :  it  seems  he  reckoned  that  oar 
desire  of  drinking  his  wine  would  carry  us  to  take  it  on  such  terms  as  he  should  prescribe. 
In  the  house  of  commons  there  appeared  a  new  combination  of  tones,  of  the  highest  form, 
who  thought  the  court  was  yet  in  some  management  with  the  whigs,  and  did  not  come  up 
to  their  height,  which  they  imputed  to  Mr.  Harley ;  so  they  began  to  form  themselves  in 
opposition  to  him,  and  expressed  their  jealousy  of  him  on  several  occasions,  sometimes 
publicly.    But  an  odd  accident,  that  had  almost  been  &tal,  proved  happy  to  him ;  it  fell  out 
on  the  8th  of  March,  the  day  of  the  queen's  accession  to  the  crown :  one  Guiscard,  who  was 
an  abbot  in  France,  had  for  some  enormous  crimes  made  his  escape  out  of  that  kingdom ;  he 
printed  a  formal  story  of  a  design  he  was  laying,  to  raise  a  general  insurrection  in  the 
southern  parts  of  France  (in  conjunction  with  those  who  were  then  up  in  the  Cevennes)  for 
recovering  their  ancient  liberties  as  well  as  for  restoring  the  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Hugue- 
nots :  and  he  seemed  very  zealous  for  public  liberty.     He  insinuated  himself  so  into  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  that  he  recommended  him  to  our  court,  as  a  man  capable  of  doing  great 
service :  he  seemed  forward  to  undertake  any  thing  that  he  might  be  put  on ;  he  had  a  pen- 
sion assigned  him  for  some  years,  but  it  did  not  answer  his  expense ;  so  when  he  was  out  of 
hope  of  getting  it  increased,  he  wrote  to  one  at  the  court  of  France,  to  offer  his  service 
there ;  and  it  was  thought  he  had  a  design  against  the  queen's  person ;  for  he  had  tried,  by 
all  the  ways  that  he  could  contrive,  to  be  admitted  to  speak  with  her  in  private ;  which  be 
had  attempted  that  very  morning :  but  bis  letter  being  opened  at  the  post-house,  and  brought 
to  the  cabinet  council,  a  messenger  was  sent  from  the  council,  to  seize  on  him.     He  found 
him  walking  in  St.  James's  park ;  and  having  disarmed  him,  carried  him  to  the  lords,  who 
were  then  sitting :  as  he  waited  without,  before  he  was  called  in,  he  took  up  a  penknife, 
which  lay  among  pens  in  a  standish ;  when  he  was  questioned  upon  his  letter,  he  desired  to 
speak  in  private  with  secretary  St.  John,  who  refused  it ;  and  he  being  placed  out  of  his 
reach,  whereas  Harley  sat  near  him,  he  struck  him  in  the  breast  with  the  penknife,  again 
and  again^  till  it  broke ;  and  indeed  wounded  him  as  much  as  could  be  done,  with  so  smidl  a 
tool.     The  other  counsellors  drew  their  swords,  and  stabbed  Quiscard  in  several  places ;  and 
their  attendants  being  called  in,  they  dragged  him  out.     Harle/s  wound  was  presently 
searched ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  slight  one,  yet  he  was  long  in  the  surgeon's  hands :  some 
imputed  this  to  an  ill  habit  of  body ;  others  thought  it  was  an  artifice,  to  make  it  seem  more 
dangerous  than  indeed  it  was.     Guiscard's  wounds  were  deeper,  and  not  easily  managed  ; 
for  at  first  he  was  sullen,  and  seemed  resolved  to  die ;  yet  after  a  day,  he  submitted  himself 
to  the  surgeons ;  but  did  not  oomplidn  of  a  wound  in  his  back,  till  it  gangrened,  and  of  thai 
he  died.     It  was  not  known  what  particulars  were  in  his  letter,  for  various  reports  went  of 
it ;  nor  was  it  known  what  he  confessed  *. 

*  The  ■totato  refened  to  by  Burnet,  it  the  9  Anne,  the  Awoowtirj  of  the  nid  ofience,  did  with  a  penknife  stab 
e.  1 6.  Its  preamble  is  somewhat  iUustradve  of  the  event,  the  right  honourable  Robert  Harley,  esquire,  chancellor  of 
"  Whereas  Anthony  de  Guiscard,  commonly  called  mar-  her  majesty's  exchequer,  and  endeaTouied  to  wound 
quia  de  Guiscard,  a  French  papist,  residing  in  England  others  of  hei  majesty*s  privy  council.  And  whereas  no 
under  her  majesty's  protection,  and  snbidsted  by  her  sufficient  punishment  is  provided  for  assaulting,  or  wound- 
majesty's  bounty  for  some  years  past,  was  charged  with  ing  a  |irivy  councillor  in  the  execution  of  his  office : ''  it 
holding  a  tnitorous  correspondence  with  France,  and  then  enacts  that  to  assault,  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  a 
being  taken  into  custody  for  such  his  treason  by  Nathan  privy  councillor,  so  engaged,  shall  be  felony.  It  further 
Wilcocks,  one  of  her  majesty's  messengers  in  ordinary,  pardons  all  those  who  wounded  Guiscard. 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  the  right  honourable  Henry  It  has  been  surmised  that  Guiscard  had  a  design  against 
Gbunt  John,  esquire,  one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secre-  the  queen's  life,  but  this  is  refuted  by  the  hct  that  he  bad 
taries  of  state;  and  on  the  8lh  of  March,  1710,  being  been  with  her  the  evening  before  he  attacked  Harley, 
under  examination  before  a  committee  of  her  majesty's  nobody  being  present  at  the  interview,  or  within  call,  but 
privy  eonndl  for  the  same,  perceiving  his  said  treason  to  two  ladies.  When  Mr.  St.  John  refused  to  have  a  pri. 
have  been  fully  detected,  being  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and  vate  conference  with  him,  he  bent  down  as  if  to  whisper 
dreading  the  pain  and  infamy  of  his  approaching  punish-  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  gave  him  two  or  three  violent  Uowi 
in?nt,  ia  hopes  of  preventing  the  nme,  and  in  revenge  for  upon  the  breast,  before  he  could  be  withheld.    When  ikm 
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This  accident  was  of  great  use  to  Harley ;  for  the  party  formed  against  him,  was  ashamed 
to  push  a  man  who  was  thus  assassinated  by  one  that  was  studying  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  court  of  France^  and  who  was  believed  to  have  formed  a  design  against  the  queen's 
person.  Her  health  was  at  this  time  much  shaken.  She  had  three  fits  of  an  ague ;  the  last 
was  a  severe  one ;  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  stopped  by  the  bark. 

The  tories  continued  still  to  pursue  the  memory  of  king  William ;  they  complained  of  the 
grants  made  by  him,  though  these  were  far  short  of  those  that  had  been  made  by  king 
Charles  the  Second ;  but  that  they  might  distinguish  between  those,  whom  they  intended 
to  favour,  and  others,  against  whom  they  were  set,  they  brought  in  a  bill,  empowering  some 
persons  to  examine  all  the  grants  made  by  him,  and  to  report  both  the  value  of  them,  and 
the  considerations  upon  which  they  were  made :  this  was  the  method  that  had  succeeded 
with  them  before,  with  relation  to  Ireland ;  so  the  bringing  in  this  bill  was  looked  on,  as  a 
sure  step,  for  carrying  the  resumption  of  all  the  grants  ihzk  they  had  a  mind  to  make  void. 
When  it  was  brought  up  to  the  lords,  the  design  appeared  to  be  an  unjust  malice  against  the 
memory  of  our  detiverer,  and  against  those  who  had  served  him  best ;  so  upon  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  rejected. 

Tlieir  malice  turned  next  against  the  earl  of  Godolphin :  they  found  that  the  supplies 
given  by  parliament  were  not  fdl  returned,  and  the  accounts  of  many  millions  were  not  yet 
passed  in  the  exchequer ;  so  they  passed  a  vote,  that  the  accounts  of  thirty-five  millions  yet 
stood  out.  This  was  a  vast  sum ;  but  to  make  it  up,  some  accounts  in  king  Charles's  time 
were  thrown  into  the  heap ;  the  lord  Banelagh's  accounts  of  the  former  reign  were  the 
greatest  part ;  and  it  appeared  that  in  no  time  accounts  were  so  regularly  brought  up,  as  in 
the  queen  s  reign.  Mr.  Bridges's  accounts,  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions,  were  the  great 
item,  of  which  not  above  half  a  million  was  passed  *;  but  there  were  accounts  of  i^ove 
eleven  millions  brought  in,  though  not  passed  in  form,  through  the  great  caution  and  exact- 
ness of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  at  whose  office  they  were  to  pass ;  and  he  was  veiy  slow, 
and  would  allow  nothing  without  hearing  counsel  on  every  article.  The  truth  is,  the  methods 
of  passing  accounts  were  so  sure,  that  they  were  very  slow ;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
proper  officers  to  find  time  and  leisure  to  pass  the  accounts  tliat  were  already  in  their  hands. 
Upon  this,  though  the  earl  of  Godolphin  had  managed  the  treasury  with  an  nncorruptness, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  that  were  so  unexceptionable,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  fix  any  cen- 
sure on  his  administration :  yet,  because  many  accounts  stood  out,  they  passed  some  angry 
votes  on  that ;  but  since  nothing  had  appeared,  in  all  the  examination  they  had  made,  that 
reflected  on  him,  or  on  any  of  fiie  whigs,  they  would  not  consent  to  the  motion  that  was 
made,  for  printing  that  report ;  for  by  that,  it  would  have  appeared  who  had  served  well, 
and  who  had  served  ill. 

When  this  session  drew  near  an  end,  some  were  concerned  to  find  that  a  body,  chosen  so 
much  by  the  seeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy,  should  have  done  nothing  for  the  good  of  the 
church ;  so  it  being  apparent,  that  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  there  were  about  two  hun- 

luigeoD  cune,  Harley  saked,  the  knife  having  hroken  in  few  yean,  to  indigence.  "  Yet  he  liad  parte  of  underatand* 

one  of  the  woundi,  if  he  waa  in  immediate  danger,  aa  in  ing  and  knowledge,  experience  of  men  and  buainess,  with 

that  caae  he  would  aettle  hia  affinra,  for  he  did  not  fear  a  aedateneaa  of  mind,  and  gravity  of  deportment,  which 

death.     Thia,  laya  lord  Dartmouth,  waa  viaibie  in  hia  more  qualified  him  for  a  wiae  man,  than  what  the  wiaeat 

countenance^  which  waa  not  in  the  leaat  altered.     After  men  have  generally  poaaeaaed. "  (Mr.  Speaker  Onalow  in 

Ouiacard  waa  taken  into  another  room,  he  wanted  to  apeak  Oxford  edition  of  thia  woric)     It  ia  a  fact,  that  he  apent 

with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  with  lord  Dartmouth,  went  200,000/.  in  the  conatmction  of  hia  reaidenoe,  Canona,  at 

to  him.     The  culprit  expreaaed  hia  aonow  for  Mr.  Har-  Stanmnre  Pknrat  in  Middleaex.    Pope  foreaaw  that  Uiia 

ley,  becauae  he  waa  truly  a  great  man,  and  had  much  ezpenae  waa  beyond  ita  owner'a  fortune,  and  therefore  it  is 

obl^ed  him.     He  confeaaed  he  had  intended  to  murder  not  aurpriaing  that  hia  prophetic  veraea  relating  to  ihw 


the  duke  of  Marlborough.     Lord  Dartmouth  evidently  manaion  were  Ailfilled.     Hia  linea 

dosbted  hia  aanity. — Oirfbrd  edition  of  thia  work.  «  .     .v_   _  u  n        av       u 

hf  *»c«n»,  lord  Ch«do.,  lad  er«t^  ^Gw.^  the  Pin^  SiT°  ^tH^^i.^T^  T*^ ' 

.  T«7  null  income  but  bring  oud.  mmuMr  of  th.  ^»*  "•"*"«  *'™'  "™™~  "■•  '""^ 

foroea,  he,  although  expenaive  in  hia   habita,  amaaaed  The  duke  died  m  1 744,  and  within  three  veara,  CSanona 

in  little  more  than  ten  yeara  a  fortune,  amountii^  to  waa  aold  |ueoe-meal  by  auction,  and  pulled  down.     Hia 

nearly  700,0901.     Again,  being  "  a  bubble  to  every  pro.  property  waa  very  far  from  being  in  the  ruined  atata 

jeety**  and  by  a  profnae  expenditure,  he  waa  reduced,  in  a  mentioocd  by  Mr.  Onalow. 
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died  thousand  people  more  than  could  possibly  worship  God  in  the  chuiches  haUt  thcoe, 
upon  a  message  to  them  from  the  queen  (to  which  the  rise  was  given  by  an  address  to  her 
from  the  convocation)  they  voted  that  fifty  more  churches  should  be  built ;  and  laid  the 
charge  of  it  upon  that  part  of  the  duty  on  coals,  that  had  been  reserved  for  building  of 
St.  Paul's,  which  was  now  finished. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  dauphin  and  the  emperor  both  died  of  the  small-pox ;  the 
first  on  the  third,  the  second  on  the  sixth  of  the  mondi :  time  will  shew  what  influence  the 
one  or  the  other  will  have  on  public  afiairs.  The  electors  were  aU  resolved  to  choose  king 
Charles  emperor.  A  little  before  the  emperoi^s  death,  two  great  affidrs  were  faily  settled ; 
the  differences  between  that  court  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  were  composed,  to  the  duke^s  satis- 
faction :  the  other  v^as  of  more  importance ;  offers  of  amnesty  and  ccmcessions  were  sent  to 
the  malcontents  in  Hungary,  with  which  they  were  so  well  satisfied,  that  a  full  peace  was 
likely  to  follow  on  it :  and,  lest  the  news  of  the  emperor  s  death  should  be  any  stop  to  that 
settlement,  it  was  kept  up  from  them,  till  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  came  in  and  delivered 
up  their  arms,  with  the  fort  of  Cassaw,  and  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  king  Charles,  whidt 
v^as  the  first  notice  they  had  of  Joseph's  death. 

The  effects  of  this  will  probably  go  &rther  than  barely  to  the  quieting  of  Hungary ;  for 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Crim  Tartar,  and  the  agents  of  France  had  so  animated  the  Turks 
against  the  Muscovites,  that  though  the  Sultan  had  no  mind  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  till  the 
afiairs  of  that  empire  should  be  put  in  a  better  state,  yet  he  was  so  apprehensiTe  of  the 
janizaries,  that,  much  against  his  own  inclinations,  he  was  brought  to  declare  vrar  against 
the  czar ;  but  both  the  czar  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  mediation  that  was  offered 
by  England  and  by  the  States ;  to  which  very  probably  the  Turks  may  the  more  easily  be 
brought,  when  they  see  no  hope  of  any  advantage  to  be  made,  from  the  distractioiis  in 
Hungary. 

It  did  not  yet  appear  what  would  be  undertaken  on  either  side  in  Spain ;  king  Philip  had 
not  yet  opened  the  campaign ;  but  it  was  given  out,  that  great  preparations  were  made  for 
a  siege :  on  the  other  hand,  king  Charles  had  great  reinforcements  sent  him ;  so  that  his  force 
vna  reckoned  not  inferior  to  king  Philip^s :  nor  was  it  yet  known  what  resolutions  he  bad 
taken,  since  he  received  the  news  of  the  emperoi^s  death. 

The  campaign  was  now  opened  on  both  sides  in  the  Netherlands,  though  later  than  was 
intended :  the  season  continued  long  so  rainy,  that  all  the  ways  in  those  parts  were  imprao* 
ticable :  nothing  was  yet  attempted  on  either  side ;  both  armies  lay  near  one  another,  and 
both  were  so  well  posted,  that  no  attack  was  yet  made :  and  this  was  the  present  state  of 
affairs  abroad,  at  the  end  of  May.  At  home  Mr.  Hariey  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
then  made  lord  high  treasurer,  and  had  now  the  supreme  fiivour :  the  session  of  parliament 
was  not  yet  at  an  end.  There  had  been  a  great  project  carried  on  for  a  trade  into  the  South 
Sea ;  and  a  fimd  was  projected  for  pa3mig  the  interest  of  nine  millions,  that  were  in  anear 
for  our  marine  affairs. 

From  our  temporal  concerns,  I  turn  to  give  an  account  of  those  which  related  to  the 
churoh :  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  opened,  the  25th  of  November, 
the  same  day  in  which  the  parliament  met ;  and  Atterbury  was  chosen  prolocutor.  Soon 
after,  the  queen  sent  a  licence  to  the  convocation,  empowering  them  to  enter  upon  such  con- 
sultations as  the  present  state  of  the  church  required,  and  pMurticularly  to  consider  of  such 
matters  as  she  should  lay  before  them  :  limiting  them  to  a  quorum,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  or  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs  should  be  present,  and 
agree  to  their  resolutions.  With  this  licence,  there  was  a  letter  directed  to  the  arohbishop, 
in  which  the  convocation  was  ordered  to  lay  before  the  queen  an  account  of  the  late  excessive 
growth  of  infidelity  and  heresy  among  us ;  and  to  consider  how  to  redress  abuses  in  exconoH 
munications;  how  rural  deans  might  be  made  more  efiectual;  how  terriers  might  be 
made  and  preserved  more  exactly,  and  how  the  abuses  in  licences  for  marriage  m^t  be 
corrected. 

In  this  whole  matter,  neither  the  archbishop  nor  any  of  the  bishops  were  so  much  as  ooo* 
suited  with :  and  some  things  in  the  licence  were  new :  the  arehbishop  was  not  named  the 
president  of  the  convocation,  as  was  usual  in  former  licences ;  and  in  these^  the  archbishop's 
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presence  and  oonflent  alone  wais  made  neceasary  except  in  case  of  sicknesSf  imd  then  the  aroh- 
biflihop  had  named  some  bishops  to  preside,  as  his  commissaries :  and  in  that  case,  the  convo- 
cation was  limited  to  his  commissaries,  which  still  lodged  the  presidentship  and  tiie  negative 
with  the  archbishop :  this  was  according  to  the  primitiye  pattern,  to  limit  the  clergy  of  a 
province  to  do  nothing,  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan ;  but  it  was  a  thing  new 
and  unheard-of,  to  limit  the  convocation  to  any  of  their  own  body,  who  had  no  deputation 
from  the  archbishop.  So  a  report  of  this  being  made,  by  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
search  the  records,  it  was  laid  before  the  queen ;  and  she  sent  us  a  message  to  let  us  know, 
that  she  did  not  intend  that  those  whom  die  had  named  to  be  of  the  quorum,  should  either 
preside  or  have  a  negative  upon  our  deliberations,  though  the  contrary  was  plainly  insinuated 
in  the  licence.  The  archbidiop  was  so  ill  of  the  gout,  that  after  our  first  meetings,  he  could 
come  no  more  to  us ;  so  was  the  bishop  of  London :  upon  which,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  seeing  how  invidiously  he  was  distinguished  from  his  brethren,  in  which  he  had  not 
been  consulted,  pretended  ill  health ;  and  we  were  at  a  stand  till  a  new  licence  was  sent  us, 
in  which  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Bristol,  and  St.  David's  were  added  to  be  of  the  quorum. 
The  two  last  were  newly  consecrated,  and  had  been  in  no  functions  in  the  church  before :  so 
the  queen  not  only  passed  over  all  the  bishops  made  in  king  William's  reign,  but  a  great 
many  of  those  named  by  herself,  and  set  the  two  last  in  a  distinction  above  all  their  breti^n. 
All  this  was  directed  by  Attcnrbury,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  chief  minister ;  and 
because  the  other  bishops  had  maintained  a  good  correspondence  with  the  former  ministry,  it 
was  thought  fit  to  put  marks  of  the  queen's  distrust  upon  them,  that  it  might  appear  with 
whom  her  royal  &vour  and  trust  was  lodged. 

The  convocation  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  queen ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  the  church, 
and  of  religion  among  us ;  but  after  some  heads  were  agreed  on,  Atterbury  procured  that 
the  drawing  of  this  might  be  left  to  him  ;  and  he  drew  up  a  most  virulent  declamation, 
defaming  aU  the  administration  from  the  time  of  the  revolution :  into  this  he  brought  many 
impious  principles  and  practices,  that  had  been  little  heard  of  or  known,  but  were  now  to  be 
published,  if  tiiis  should  be  laid  before  the  queen.  The  lower  house  agreed  to  his  draught ; 
but  the  bishops  hud  it  aside,  and  ordered  another  representation  to  be  dnwn,  in  more  general 
and  more  modest  terms.  It  was  not  settled  which  of  these  draughts  should  be  made  use  of, 
or  whether  any  representation  at  all  should  be  made  to  the  queen ;  for  it  was  known  that 
the  design  in  asking  one  was  only  to  have  an  aspersion  cast,  both  on  the  former  ministry 
and  on  the  former  reign.  Several  provisions  were  prepared,  with  relation  to  the  other  par- 
ticulars in  the  queen's  letter;  but  none  of  these  were  agreed  to  by  both  houses. 

An  incident  happened  that  diverted  their  thoughts  to  another  matter :  Mr.  Whiston,  the 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge,  a  learned  man,  of  a  sober  and  exemplaiy  life,  but 
much  set  on  hunting  for  paradoxes,  fell  on  the  reviving  the  Arian  heresy,  though  he  pre- 
tended to  differ  fix>m  Anus,  in  several  particulars ;  yet  upon  the  main  he  was  partly  Apolli- 
narist,  partly  Arian ;  for  he  thought  the  nouf ,  or  word,  was  all  the  soul  that  acted  in  our 
SavioujPs  body.  He  found  his  notions  &voured  by  the  apostolical  constitutions;  so  he 
reckoned  them  a  part,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  canon  of  the  scriptures.  For  these  tenets 
he  was  censured  at  Cambridge,  and  expelled  the  university :  upon  that,  he  wrote  a  vindica- 
tion of  himself  and  his  doctrine,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  convocation,  promising  a  larger  work 
on  these  subjects.  The  uncontested  way  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case  was,  tibat  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  he  lived,  should  cite  him  into  his  court,  in  order  to  his  conviction  or 
censure,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  lay  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the  crown ; 
or  the  archbishop  might  proceed  in  the  first  instance  in  a  court  of  audience :  but  we  saw  no 
clear  precedents,  of  any  proceedings  in  convocation,  where  the  jurisdiction  was  contested ;  a 
reference  made  by  the  high  commission  to  the  convocation,  where  the  party  submitted  to  do 
penance,  being  the  only  precedent  that  appeared  in  history ;  and  even  of  this  we  had  no 
record ;  so  that  it  not  being  thought  a  clear  warrant  for  our  proceeding,  we  were  at  a  stand. 
The  act  that  settled  the  course  of  appeals  in  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  made  no  mention 
of  sentences  in  convocation ;  and  yet,  by  the  act  in  the  first  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  defined 
what  should  be  judged  hereay,  that  judgment  was  declared  to  be  in  the  crown ;  by  all  this 

3  K  2 
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(ivhidi  the  Mdibubop  laid  before  the  bishops  in  a  letter,  that  he  wrote  to  them  on  this 
aoB)  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  oonyocation  could,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  against 
a  man  for  heresy ;  and  their  proceedings,  if  they  were  not  warranted  by  law,  might  involre 
them  in  a  pnemuniie.  So  the  upper  house,  in  an  address,  prayed  the  queen  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  and  such  others  as  she  thought  fit,  concerning  these  doubts,  that  they 
might  know  how  Uie  law  stood  in  this  matter. 

Elight  of  the  judges,  with  the  attorney  and  solidtor-general,  gave  their  opinion,  that  we 
had  a  jurisdiction,  and  might  proceed  in  such  a  case ;  but  brought  no  express  law  nor  preee- 
dent  to  support  their  opinion :  they  only  observed,  that  the  law-books  spoke  of  the  oodto- 
cation  as  having  jurisdiction,  and  they  did  not  see  that  it  was  ever  taken  ftam  them :  they 
were  also  of  opinion,  that  an  appeal  lay  from  the  sentence  of  convocation  to  the  crown ;  but 
they  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  to  change  their  mind,  in  case,  upon  an  argument  that 
might  be  made  for  a  prohibition,  they  should  see  cause  for  it.  Four  of  the  judges  were 
positively  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintained  it  from  the  statutes  made  at  the  reforma- 
tion. The  queen,  having  received  these  different  opinions,  sent  them  to  the  archbishop,  to 
be  laid  before  the  two  houses  of  convocation ;  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  diversity 
between  them,  she  wrote  that,  there  being  now  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  our  juxisdiction,  flbe 
did  expect  that  we  should  proceed  in  the  matter  before  ns.  In  this  it  was  visible,  that 
those  who  advised  the  queen  to  write  that  letter,  considered  more  their  own  homours  than 
her  honour.  Yet  two  great  doubts  still  remained,  even  supposmg  we  had  a  junsdiction ; 
the  first  was,  of  whom  the  court  was  to  be  composed ;  whether  only  of  the  bishops,  or  what 
share  the  lower  house  had  in  this  judiciaiy  authority :  the  other  was,  by  what  delegates,  in 
case  of  an  appeal,  our  sentence  was  to  be  examined :  were  no  bishops  to  be  in  the  court  of 
delegates  1  or  was  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  and  his  twenty-one  sufiiagan  bishops,  with 
the  clergy  of  the  province,  to  be  judged  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  his  three  snffiagan 
bishops  ?  These  difficulties  appearing  to  be  so  great,  the  bishops  resolved  to  begin  with  that, 
in  which  they  had,  by  the  queen'*s  licence,  an  undisputable  authority ;  which  was  to  ezamxne 
and  censure  the  book,  and  to  see  if  his  doctrine  was  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  tiie 
first  four  general  councils,  which  is  the  measure  set  by  law  to  judge  heresy,  lliey  drew 
out  some  propositions  from  his  book,  which  seemed  plainly  to  be  the  reviving  of  A  nanism ; 
and  censured  them  as  such.  These  they  sent  down  to  the  lower  house,  who,  though  they 
excepted  to  one  proposition,  yet  censured  the  rest  in  the  same  manner.  This  tiie  archbishop 
(being  then  disabled  by  the  gout)  sent  by  one  of  the  bishops  to  the  queen  for  her  assent, 
who  promised  to  consider  of  it :  but  to  end  the  matter  at  once,  at  their  next  meeting  in 
winter,  no  answer  being  come  from  the  queen,  two  bishops  were  sent  to  ask  it ;  bat  she 
could  not  tell  what  was  become  of  the  paper  which  the  archbishop  had  sent  her ;  so  a  new 
extract  of  the  censure  was  again  sent  to  her :  but  she  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to  send  any 
answer  to  it.  So  Whiston's  affiur  sleeps,  thouj^  he  has  published  a  large  work  in  four 
volumes  in  octavo,  justifying  his  doctrine,  and  maintaining  the  canonicalness  of  the  aposto- 
lical constitutions,  preferring  their  authority  not  only  to  the  epistles,  but  even  to  the  goqpds. 
In  this  last  I  do  not  find  he  has  made  any  proselytes,  though  he  has  set  himself  modi  to 
support  that  paradox  *, 

The  lower  house  would  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  representation  sent  down  to 
them  by  the  bishops :  so  none  was  agreed  on  to  be  presented  to  tiie  queen ;  but  both  were 
printed,  and  severe  reflections  were  made,  in  several  tracts,  on  that  which  was  drawn  by  the 
lower  house,  or  rather  by  Atterbury.  The  bishops  went  through  all  the  matters  reocna- 
mended  to  them  by  the  queen,  and  drew  up  a  scheme  of  regulations  on  them  all;  bnt 

*  TheeopeDttk  William  Wliiston  was  born  in  1667»  aodetj  for  restoring  primitiTe  Cbrittianityt  and  finally 

at  bis  fiktbeir's  rectory,  Norton,  in  Letoestershire.     BBs  united  witb  tbe  Bapdsta.    His  delusions  were  manj ;  bo 

adooition  was  eosducied  at  Tamworth  scbool,  and  Glare  rejected  some  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  bibioi  b«ft 

Hallf  Cambridgo,  of  which  ho  obtained  a  fellowship,  admitted  some  of  the  apooTphal  ones ;  tiiniled  naay  hy 

Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  whom  ho  was  chi^  his  predictions  of  the  coming  miUenniam>  and  deatraetioa 

lam,  gave  him  the  liiKng  of  Lowestoff,  which  he  resigned  of  the  world,  and  died  unconvinced  of  his  etron  in  175^ 

on  suoceeding  to  the  pnSeasorahip  of  mathematics,  vacant  As  a  mathematirian  ho  deserves  much  pnise :  and  fis  to 

bf  sir  Isaac  Newton*s  death.     He  b^gan  to  promulgate  be  remombeted  with  reapect  as  one  of  the  cariiaal  «l 

his  religious  peculiarities  io  1708,  and  after  his  depriva»  rational  geologists.     The  **  Mem<»rs^  of  his  ova  life  an 

tioB  and  ezpulrfon  from  the  univenity,  he  fonned  a  worth  peruaing.»-Biog.  Britannica. 
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nmther  were  tliese  agreed  to  by  the  lower  house ;  for  their  spirits  were  so  exasperated,  that 
nothing  sent  hj  the  bishops  oonld  be  agreeable  to  them.  At  kst  the  sessien  of  parliament 
and  oonvooation  came  to  an  end. 

The  last  thing  settled  by  the  parliament  was,  the  creating  a  new  fiind  for  a  trade  in  the 
South  1^ ;  there  was  a  great  debt  upon  the  navy,  occasioned  partly  by  the  deficiency  of 
the  funds  appointed  for  the  serrioe  at  sea,  but  chiefly  by  the  necessity  of  applying  such 
supplies  as  were  given,  without  appropriating  clauses,  to  the  service  abroad  ;  where  it  was 
impoedble  to  carry  it  on  by  credit,  without  ready  money,  so  it  was  judged  necessary  to  let 
the  debt  of  the  navy  run  on  upon  credit ;  this  had  risen  up  to  several  mUlions ;  and  the  dis- 
count on  the  navy-bills  ran  high.  All  this  debt  was  thrown  into  one  stock ;  and  a  fund  was 
formed  for  pa3mig  the  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  flatterers  of  the  new  ministers  made  great  use  of  this,  to  magnify  them,  and  to 
asperse  the  old  ministry ;  but  a  full  report  of  that  matter  was  soon  after  published,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  pubUc  money  had  been  managed  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  frugality ; 
and  it  was  made  evident  that  when  there  was  not  money  enough  to  answer  all  the  expense  of 
the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  it  to  that  which  pressed  most,  and  where  the  service  could 
not  be  carried  on  by  credit :  so  this  debt  was  contracted  by  an  inevitable  necessity ;  and  all 
reasonable  persons  were  fully  satisfied  with  this  account  of  the  matter.  The  earl  of  €K)dol« 
phin's  unblemished  integrity  was  such,  that  no  imputation  of  any  sort  could  be  fastened  on 
him ;  so,  to  keep  up  a  clamour,  they  reflected  on  the  expense  he  had  run  the  nation  into, 
upon  the  early  successes  in  the  year  1706 ;  which  were  very  justly  acknowledged,  and  cleared 
in  the  succeeding  session,  as  was  formerly  told :  but  that  was  now  revived ;  and  it  was  said 
to  be  an  invasion  of  the  great  right  of  the  commons  in  giving  supplies,  to  enter  on  designs 
and  to  engage  the  nation  in  an  expense,  not  provided  for  by  parliament.  This  was  aggra- 
vated with  many  tragical  expressions,  as  a  subversion  of  the  constitution ;  so  with  this,  and 
that  of  the  thirty-five  millions,  of  which  the  accounts  were  not  yet  passed,  and  some  other 
particulars,  they  made  an  inflaming  address  to  the  queen,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions.  And 
this  was  artificially  spread  through  the  nation,  by  which  weaker  minds  were  so  possessed, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  undeceive  them,  even  by  the  fullest  and  clearest  evidences ;  the 
nation  seemed  still  infatuated  beyond  the  power  of  conviction.  With  this  the  session  ended, 
and  all  considering  persons  had  a  very  melancholy  prospect,  when  they  saw  what  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  two  sessions,  that  were  yet  to  come  of  the  same  parliament. 

I  now  turn  to  afiairs  abroad.  The  business  of  Spain  had  been  so  much  pressed  from  the 
throne,  and  so  much  insisted  on  all  this  session,  and  the  commons  had  given  1,500,00(M.  for 
that  service  (a  sum  fiir  beyond  all  that  had  been  granted  in  any  preceding  session)  so  that  it 
was  expected  matters  would  have  been  carried  there  in  another  manner  Ihan  formerly.  The 
duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  to  command  the  queen  s  troops  there,  and  he  seemed  full  of  heat ; 
but  all  our  hopes  failed.  The  duke  of  Yendome's  army  was  in  so  iU  a  condition,  that  if 
Starembergh  had  been  supported,  he  promised  himself  great  advantages ;  it  does  not  yet 
appear  what  made  this  to  frol ;  for  the  parliament  has  not  yet  taken  tins  into  examination. 
It  is  certain  the  duke  of  Argyle  did  nothing ;  neither  he  nor  his  troops  were  once  named, 
during  the  whole  campaign ;  he  wrote  over  very  heavy  complaints,  that  he  was  not  sup- 
ported, by  the  failing  of  the  remittances  that  he  expected :  but  what  groand  there  was  for 
that  does  not  yet  appear ;  for,  though  he  afterwards  came  over,  he  was  very  silent,  and 
seemed  in  a  good  understanding  with  the  ministers.  Starembergh  drew  out  his  forces ;  and 
the  two  armies  lay  for  some  time  looking  on  one  another,  without  coming  to  any  action  : 
Yendome  ordered  a  siege  to  be  laid  to  two  small  places,  but  without  success.  That  of  Car- 
dona  was  persisted  in  obstinately,  till  near  the  end  of  December,  and  then  Starembeigh  sent 
some  bodies  to  raise  the  siege,  who  succeeded  so  well  in  their  attempt,  that  they  killed  two 
thousand  of  the  besiegers,  and  forced  their  camp ;  so  that  they  not  only  raised  the  siege,  but 
made  themselves  mastops  of'  the  enemy^s  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage ;  and  th^  duke 
of  Yendome''s  army  was  so  diminished,  that  if  Starembeigh  had  received  the  assistance 
which  he  expected  from  England,  he  would  have  pierced  fax  into  Spain ;  but  we  did  nothing, 
after  all  the  zeal  we  had  expressed  for  retrieving  matters  on  that  side. 

The  emperor's  death,  as  it  presently  opened  to  king  Charies  the  succession  to  the  here- 
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diUiy  dommioiia,  so  »  dispoflitioii  appeared  nnamiiioiidy,  among  all  ilie  electoi%  to 
him  emptor ;  jet  he  stayed  in  Bazcdona  tiU  September;  and  then  learmg  hia  qneen  beiuBd, 
to  SDpport  Ids  affidn  in  Spain,  he  sailed  oyer  to  Italy :  he  stayed  some  weeks  ai  Milaiiy 
wheie  the  dnke  of  SaToy  came  to  him ;  and  we  were  told,  that  all  matters  in  debate  wore 
adjusted  between  them.  We  hoped  this  campaign  would  have  produced  somewhat  in  those 
partly  of  advantage  to  the  common  cause,  upon  the  agreement  made  before  the  emperor 
Josef's  death.  And  Mr.  St.  John,  when  he  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  for  the  sob- 
sidies  to  the  dnke  of  Savoy,  said,  all  our  hopes  of  success  this  year  lay  in  that  quarter :  for 
in  Flanders  we  could  do  nothing.  The  duke  came  into  Savoy,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he 
was  resolved  to  press  forward ;  but  upon  what  views  it  was  not  then  known,  he  stof^ped  his 
course,  and  after  a  short  campaign,  repassed  the  mountains. 

The  election  of  the  emperor  came  on  at  Frankfort,  where  some  electors  came  in  pemon, 
others  sent  their  deputies ;  some  weeks  were  spent  in  preparing  the  capitulations ;  great 
applications  were  made  to  them,  to  receive  deputies  from  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne ;  but  they  were  rejected,  for  they  were  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  nor  were  they 
pleased  with  the  interposition  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  gave  them  much  trouble  in  that 
matter ;  but  they  persisted  in  refunng  to  admit  them.  Frankfort  lay  so  near  the  frontier  of 
the  empire,  that  it  was  apprehended  the  Frendi  might  have  made  an  attempt  that  way ;  far 
they  drew  some  detachments  from  their  army  in  Flanders,  to  increase  their  forces  on  the 
Bhine.  Hiis  obliged  prince  Eugene,  after  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
had  opened  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  to  draw  off  a  detadiment  from  thence,  and  marcii  witii 
it  towards  the  Bhine ;  and  there  he  commanded  the  imperial  army,  and  came  in  good  time  to 
secure  tile  electors  at  Frankfort ;  who  being  now  safe  from  the  fear  of  any  insult,  went  on 
slowly  in  aU  that  they  thought  fit  to  propose,  previous  to  an  election ;  and  concluded  unani- 
mously to  choose  Charles,  who  was  now  declared  emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 
He  went  from  Milan  to  Innspruck,  and  from  thence  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  crowned  with 
the  usual  solemnity.  Thus  that  matter  was  happily  ended,  and  no  action  happened  on  ihe 
Bhine  all  this  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  army  was  not  only  weakened  by  the  detachment  that  prince 
Eugene  carried  to  the  Bhine,  but  by  the  calling  over  five  thousand  men  of  the  best  bodies 
of  his  army,  for  an  expedition  designed  by  sea ;  so  that  the  French  were  superior  to  him  in 
number :  they  lay  behind  lines  that  were  looked  on  as  so  strong,  that  the  forcing  them  was 
thought  an  impracticable  thing ;  and  it  was  said,  tiiat  V illars  had  written  to  the  French 
king,  that  he  had  put  a  ne  plus  ultra  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  did  so  amuse  YiUars  with  feint  motions,  that  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
Europe,  he  passed  the  lines  near  Bouchain,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  raised  his  character  beyond  all  that  he  had  done  formerly;  the  design  was  so  well 
laid,  and  was  so  happily  executed,  that  in  all  men's  opinions,  it  passed  for  a  master-piece  of 
military  skill ;  the  honour  of  it  fiJling  entirely  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  no  other  person 
having  any  share,  except  in  the  execution.  When  our  aimy  was  now  so  happily  got  within 
the  IVench  lines,  the  Dutch  deputies  proposed  the  attacking  the  French,  and  venturing  » 
battie,  since  this  surprise  had  put  them  in  no  small  disorder.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
differed  from  them,  he  thought  there  might  be  too  much  danger  in  that  attempt;  the  army 
was  much  fatigued  with  so  long  a  march,  in  which  their  cavalry  had  been  eight-and-forty 
hours  on  horseback,  alighting  only  twice,  about  an  hour  at  a  time,  to  feed  their  horses ;  for 
tiiey  marched  eleven  leagues  in  one  day :  the  French  were  fresh ;  and  our  army  was  in  no 
condition  to  enter  upon  action,  till  some  time  was  allowed  for  refreshment ;  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  thought  that,  in  case  of  a  misfortune,  their  being  within  the  French  lines 
might  be  &tal. 

He  proposed  the  besiegmg  Bouchain;  which  he  thought  might  oblige  the  French  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  that  might  give  occasion  to  theur  fighting  on  more  equal 
terms ;  or  it  would  bring  both  a  disreputation  and  a  disheartening  on  tiieir  army,  if  a  place 
of  such  importance  should  be  taken  in  their  sight :  both  the  Dutch  deputies  and  the  general 
officers  thought  the  design  was  too  bold,  yet  they  submitted  to  him  in  the  matter :  it  seemed 
impracticable  to  take  a  place,  situated  in  a  morass,  well  fortified,  with  a  good  garrison  in  it^ 
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in  the  sight  of  a  superior  anny,  for  the  Firench  hj  Tnthin  a  mile  of  them ;  there  was  also 
great  danger  from  the  excursions  that  the  garrisons  of  Valenciennes  and  Conde  might  make 
to  cut  off  their  provisions^  which  were  to  come  to  them  from  Toumay.  All  ahout  the  duke 
studied  to  divert  him  from  so  dangerous  an  undertaking ;  since  a  misfortune  in  his  conduct 
would  have  furnished  his  enemies  with  the  advantages  that  they  waited  for.  He  was 
sensible  of  all  this,  yet  he  had  laid  the  scheme  so  well,  that  he  resolved  to  venturer  on  it :  the 
French  tried  to  throw  more  men  into  the  place,  by  a  narrow  causeway  through  the  morass, 
but  he  took  his  measures  so  well,  that  he  was  guarded  against  every  thing :  he  saw  what  the 
event  of  the  siege  might  be ;  so  he  bestirred  himself  with  unusual  application,  and  was  more 
fatigued  in  the  course  of  this  siege,  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  whole  war. 
He  carried  on  the  trenches,  and  by  his  batteries  and  bombs  the  place  was  soon  laid  in  ruins, 
y  illars  seemed  to  be  very  busy,  but  to  no  purpose ;  yet,  seeing  he  could  not  raise  the  siege, 
he  tried  to  surprise  Douay ;  but  they  discovered  the  design,  and  forced  the  body  that  was 
sent  thither  to  retreat  in  all  haste.  After  twenty  days,  from  the  opening  the  trenches,  the 
garrison  of  Bouchain  capitulated,  and  could  have  no  better  terms  than  to  be  made  prisoners 
of  war.  As  this  was  reckoned  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war, 
so  the  honour  of  it  was  acknowledged  to  belong  wholly  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  as  the 
blame  of  a  miscarriage  in  it  must  have  &llen  singly  on  him.  Yillars's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion was  much  censured ;  but  it  was  approved  by  the  king  of  France ;  and  with  this  the 
campaign  ended  in  those  parts. 

No  action  happened  at  sea,  for  the  French  had  no  fleet  out :  an  expedition  was  designed 
by  sea  for  taking  Quebec  and  Placentia ;  and  for  that  end,  five  thousand  men  were  brought 
firom  Flanders :  Hill,  who  was  brother  to  the  favourite,  had  the  command.  There  was  a 
strong  squadron  of  men  of  war  ordered,  to  secure  the  transport  fleet ;  they  were  furnished 
from  hence  with  provisions,  only  for  three  months ;  but  they  designed  to  take  in  a  second 
supply  at  New  England.  A  commissioner  of  the  victualling  then  told  me,  he  could  not 
guess  what  made  them  be- sent  out  so  ill  frimished ;  for  they  had  stores,  lying  on  their  hands, 
for  a  full  supply.  They  sailed,  soon  alter  the  end  of  the  session,  and  had  a  quick  passage  to 
New  England,  but  were  forced  to  stay  many  weeeks  on  that  coast,  before  they  could  be 
supplied  with  provisions :  they  sailed,  near  the  end  of  August,  into  the  river  of  Canada, 
which  was  thirty  miles  broad ;  but  they  were  ill  served  with  pilots ;  and  at  that  season 
storms  were  ordinary  in  those  parts :  one  of  these  broke  upon  them,  by  which  several  ships 
were  overset,  and  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  lost.  Thus  the  design  of 
Quebec  miscarried ;  and  their  provisions  were  too  scanty  to  venture  an  attempt  on  Placentia ; 
so  they  returned  home  unproeperous. 

This  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  new  ministry ;  it  being  their  first  uiidertaking,  ill 
projected,  and  worse  executed,  in  every  step  of  it :  it  was  the  more  liable  to  censure,  because 
at  tiie  very  time  that  the  old  ministiy  were  charged  with  entSering  on  designs,  that  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  parliament,  and  for  which  no  supplies  had  been  given,  they  projected 
this,  even  while  a  session  was  yet  going  on,  without  communicating  it  to  the  parliament ; 
whereas,  what  the  former  ministry  had  done  this  way,  was  upon  emergents,  and  successes, 
after  the  end  of  the  session ;  but  this  matter  has  not  yet  been  brought  under  a  parliamentary 
examination,  so  the  discoveries,  that  may  be  made  if  that  happens,  must  be  referred  to  their 
proper  place.  This  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  during  this  campaign ;  the  merchants  com- 
plained of  great  losses  made  at  sea  by  the  ill  management  of  convoys  and  cruisers. 

The  war  between  the  Turk  and  the  czar  came  to  a  quick  end ;  the  csar  advanced  with  his 
army  so  fiir  into  Moldavia,  that  he  was  cut  off  from  his  provisions :  an  engagement  followed, 
in  which  both  sides  pretended  they  had  the  advantage.  It  is  certain  the  czar  found  he  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities ;  for  he  proposed,  in  order  to  a  peace,  to  surrender  Azov,  with 
some  other  places,  and  demanded  that  the  king  of  Sweden  might  be  sent  home  to  his  own 
country,  llie  grand  vizier  was  glad  to  arrive  at  so  speedy  a  conclusion  of  the  war ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  opposition  made  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Muscovite,  not  without  suspicion  of  his  bemg  corrupted  by  money  to  it.  The  king  of 
Sweden  being  highly  offended  at  this,  charged  the  grand  vizier  for  neglecting  the  great  advan- 
tages he  had  over  the  cnr,  since  he  and  his  whole  army  were  at  mercy ;  and  he  prevailed  so 
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far  at  the  Porte,  that  upon  it  the  grand  Tisier  was  deposed,  and  there  was  an  appeanmoe  of  m 
war  ready  to  break  out  the  next  year ;  for  the  czar  delayed  the  rendering  Azov  and  the 
other  places  agreed  to  be  delivered  up ;  pretending  that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  not  sent 
home,  according  to  agreement ;  yet  to  prevent  a  new  war,  all  ihe  places  were  at  length 
ielivered  up :  what  effect  this  may  have,  must  be  left  to  farther  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Danes  and  Saxons  broke  in  by  concert  upon  Ptomerania, 
resolving  to  besiege  Stralsund ;  but  every  thing  neceasary  for  a  siege  came  so  slowly  izora 
Denmark,  that  no  progress  was  made,  though  the  troops  lay  near  the  place,  for  some  months  ; 
and  in  that  time  the  Swedes  landed  a  considerable  body  of  men  in  the  isle  of  Rugen  :  at  last 
the  besiegers,  being  in  want  of  every  thing,  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  retire  from 
that  neighbourhood,  in  the  beginning  of  January.  They  sat  down  next  before  Wismar,  Imt 
that  attempt  likewise  miscarried,  which  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Denmark  veij 
contemptible ;  who  thus  obstinately  carried  on  a  war  (at  a  time  that  a  plague  swept  away 
a  third  part  of  the  people  of  Copenhagen)  with  as  little  conduct  as  success.  Having  thus 
given  a  short  view  of  affiurs  abroad ; 

I  come  next  to  give  the  best  account  I  can,  of  a  secret  and  important  transaction  at  home : 
the  ministers  now  found  how  hard  it  was  to  restore  credit,  and  by  consequence  to  cany  on 
the  war ;  Mr.  Harle/s  wound  gave  the  queen  the  occasion,  which  she  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for ;  upon  his  recoveiy  she  had  created  him  an  earl,  by  a  double  title,  of  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer. Preambles  to  patents  of  honour  usually  carry  in  them  a  shcurt  account  of  the  dignity 
of  the  family,  and  of  the  services  of  the  person  advanced ;  but  his  preamble  was  veiy 
pompous,  and  set  him  out  in  the  most  extravagant  characters  that  flatterers  could  invent ;  in 
particular  it  said,  that  he  had  redeemed  the  nation  from  robbery,  had  restored  credit,  and  had 
rendered  the  public  great  service  in  a  course  of  many  years :  all  this  was  set  out  in  too  ful- 
some rhetoric,  and  being  prepared  by  his  own  direction,  pleased  him  so  much,  that  whereas 
all  other  patents  had  been  oidy  road  in  the  house  of  lords,  this  was  printed.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  made  lord  treasurer,  and  became  the  chief,  if  not  sole  minister,  for  every  thing  was 
directed  by  him.  It  soon  appeared  that  his  strength  lay  in  managing  parties,  and  in  engaging 
weak  people  by  rewards  and  promises,  to  depend  upon  him ;  but  that  he  neither  thoronghly 
understood  the  business  of  the  treasury,  nor  the  conduct  of  foreign  afliedrs ;  but  he  trusted  to 
his  interest  in  the  queen  and  in  the  favourite. 

He  saw  the  load  that  the  carrying  on  the  war  must  bring  upon  him ;  so  he  resolved  to 
strike  up  a  peace  as  soon  as  was  possible.  The  earl  of  Jersey  had  some  correspondence  in 
Paris  and  at  St.  Germains,  so  he  trusted  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  to  him.  The  duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  was  lord  privy  seal,  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  July,  being  the  richest  subject 
that  had  been  in  England  for  some  ages ;  he  had  an  ^tate  of  above  40,000/.  a-year,  and  was 
much  set  on  increasing  it.  Upon  his  death,  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  earl  of  Jersey  the 
privy  seal ;  but  he  died  suddenly  the  very  day  in  which  it  was  to  be  given  him ;  upon  that 
it  was  conferred  on  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  who  was  designed  to  be  the  plenipotentiary 
in  the  treaty  that  was  projected.  One  Prior,  who  had  been  Jersey's  secretary,  upon  his 
death  was  employed  to  prosecute  that  which  the  other  did  not  live  to  finish.  Prior  had 
been  taken  a  boy  out  of  a  tavern,  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  accidentally  found  him  reading 
Horace ;  and  he,  being  very  generous,  gave  him  an  education  in  literature :  he  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  France  in  September,  to  try  on  what  terms  we  might  expect  a  peace ;  his  journey 
was  carried  on  secretly ;  but  upon  his  return,  he  was  stopped  at  Dover ;  and  a  packet,  th»t 
he  brought,  was  kept,  tiU  an  order  came  from  court  to  set  him  free ;  and  by  this  accident 
the  secret  broke  out.  Soon  after  that,  one  Mesnager  was  sent  over  from  France,  with  preli- 
minaries ;  but  very  different  from  those  that  had  been  concerted  at  the  Hague,  two  years 
before*. 


*  The  man  that  slightingly  mentioned  by  Burnet  as 
**  one  Prior,**  was  the  frequently  employed  ambassador, 
and  distingidshed  poet,  Matthew  Prior.  His  parents  pro- 
bably WOK  mean  :  had  they  been  otherwise,  he  who  had 
▼anity  enough  to  leave  500/.  for  a  monument,  would,  we 
may  conclude,  hate  informed  us  of  his  aristocratic  lineage* 
He  was  bom  in  1664,  at  Wimbome,  in  Dorsetshire; 


and  educated  at  Westminster  school  by  the  kfndseaa  of 
his  uncle,  a  vintner,  near  Cfaaring-crose ;  in  wfaoee  home 
he  was  found  by  the  eaii  of  Dorset,  aa  mentkned  in 
the  text.  He  entered  a  student  at  St.  John*s  college^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  Tory  soon  became  distingaislied  as  a 
poet.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Montague,  be  ridknled 
Dryden'a  ''  Hind  and  Ftother,**  in  their  labk  of  *"  TIn 
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By  these,  ihe  king  of  France  offered  to  acknowledge  the  queen,  and  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  according  to  the  present  settlement ;  and  that  he  would  bond  Jide  enter  into  such 
measures,  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Bpain  should  never  helong  to  the  same  person ;  that 
he  would  settle  a  safe  and  proper  barrier  to  all  the  allies ;  that  he  would  raze  Dunkirk,  pro- 
Tided  an  equivalent  should  be  given,  for  destroying  the  fortifications  he  had  made  there,  at 
80  great  an  expense ;  and  that  he  would  procure  both  to  England  and  to  the  States  the 
le-^tablishing  of  their  commerce.  The  court  was  then  at  Windsor :  these  propositions  were 
so  well  entertained  at  our  court,  that  a  copy  of  them  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  count  Chillas, 
the  emperor's  minister;  he  treated  these  ofitprs  with  much  scorn,  and  printed  the  prelimi- 
naries in  one  of  our  newspapers ;  soon  after  that  he  was  ordered  to  come  no  more  to  court, 
but  to  make  haste  out  of  England. 

The  proceeding  was  severe  and  unusual ;  for  the  common  method,  when  a  provocation  was 
given  by  a  public  minister,  was  to  complain  of  him  to  his  master,  and  to  desire  him  to  be 
recalled.  It  was  not  then  known  upon  what  this  was  grounded ;  that  which  was  surmised 
was,  that  his  secretary  Chraltier  (who  was  a  priest)  betrayed  him ;  and  discovered  his  secret 
correspondence,  and  the  advertisements  he  sent  the  emperor,  to  give  him  ill  impressions  of 
our  court ;  for  which  treachery  he  was  re¥rarded  with  an  abbey  in  France :  but  of  this  I 
have  no  certain  information. 

When  our  court  was  resolved  on  this  project,  they  knew  the  lord  Townshend  so  well,  that 
they  could  not  depend  on  his  serving  their  ends ;  so  he  was  both  recalled  and  disgraced :  and 
the  lord  Raby  was  brought  from  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  sent  ambassador  to  Holland.  It  was  not  then  known  how  far  our  court  carried  the 
negotiations  with  France ;  it  was  not  certain  whether  they  only  accepted  of  these  prelimi- 
naries, as  a  foundation  for  a  treaty,  to  be  opened  upon  them  ;  or  if  any  private  promise  or 
treaty  was  signed :  this  last  was  very  positively  given  out,  both  in  France  and  Spain.  The 
very  treating,  without  the  concurrence  of  our  allies,  was  certainly  an  open  violation  of  our 
alliances,  which  had  expressly  provided  against  any  such  n^tiation. 

Many  mercenary  pens  were  set  to  work,  to  justify  our  proceedings,  and  to  defame  our 
allies,  more  particularly  the  Dutch ;  this  was  done  witli  much  art,  but  with  no  regard  to 
truth,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  The  Conduct  of  the  AlHes,  and  of  the  late  Ministi^ ; "  to 
which  very  full  answers  were  written,  detecting  the  thread  of  fialsehood  that  ran  through 
that  work  *.  It  was  now  said,  England  was  so  exhausted,  that  it  was  imposdble  to  carry 
on  the  war :  and  when  king  Charles  was  chosen  emperor,  it  was  also  said,  he  would  be  too 
great  and  too  dangerous  to  all  his  neighbours,  if  Spain  were  joined  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 

Cit7  MouM  and  Coontiy  Monte."    TUb  Vnrogbt  its  brought  with  him  the  Abbi  Gtoltier,  and  M.  Metnager, 

authon  into  repute.     la  1691,  he  waa  aent  lecretary  to  a  miniater  from  France,  inveated  irith  full  powers.     The 

our  embaaay   at  the  Hague  ooi^preaa.    Hia  conduct  ao  negodation  commenced  at  Piior*a  house,  where  the  qoeen*a 

^eased  king  William,  that  he  miade  him  a  gentleman  of  ministers  met  Mesnager.   The  assembly  of  this  important 

the  royal  Mchamber.     In  1697,  he  waa  aecrotaiy  to  night  waa  in  some  degree  clandestine,  the  design  dT  treat- 

another  embassy  at  the  treaty  of  Ryawick ;  and  held  the  ing  not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  the  whigs 

same  office  the  following  year  at  the  court  of  France,  where  returned  to  power,  waa  aggraTated  to  a  chaige  of  high 

he  is  laid  to  hxve  been  considered  with  great  distinction,  treason,  though,  aa  Prior  remarks  in  his  imperfect  answer 

The  next  year  he  waa  at  Loo  with  the  king,  from  whom,  to  the  report  of  the  committee  qf  ieoreey,  no  treaty  erer 

after  a  long  audience,  he  carried  orders  to  England,  and  waa  made  without  priTate  interrieWa  and  preliminary  dia. 

upon  his  anri^  became  under-iecretary  of  state  in  the  cuasions.  This  n<^gociation  ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 

eari  of  Jeney*s  office;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain  which  waa  completed  in  1712.   The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  is 

long,  because  Jersey  was  removed ;  but  he  waa  aoon  made  said  to  haye  refused  joining  Prior  in  the  embassy  to  France, 

commissioner  of  trade.     In  1721,  he  waa  elected  a  par-  becauae  of  the  latter's  mean  binh ;  be  thia  as  it  may, 

liamentary  repreaentatiTe  of  Eaat  Grinstead.     Perhapa  it  upon  the  duke's  return  to  England,  Prior  remained  with 

was  about  thia  time  he  changed  hia  party;  for  he  voted  the  style  and  dignity  of  our  ambassador.     In  1714,  the 

for  the  impeachment  of  those  lords  who  had  persuaded  toriea  went  out  of  power,  and  Prior*s  splendour  departed 

the  king  to  the  partition  treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  with  them.     He  waa  recalled,  imprisoned  for  more  than 

himself  been  ministerially  employed.     To  trumpet  forth  two  yeara,  and  threatened  with  an  impeachment.    When 

the  errors  of  the  whigs,  the  friends  of  Harley  escab«isoed  libented,  his  fortune  waa  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  but  by  the 

a  periodical,  called  **  The  Examiner,"  to  which  Swift,  sale  of  an  edition  of  his  works,  he  was  raised  to  indepen- 

Prior,  and  other  wita  of  the  party  contributed.     It  ia  dence.    He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  aeat  of  tho  earl  of  Oxford, 

worth  perusing  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  contemporary  in  1721.P-Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 

politics.     The  next  public  transaction  in  which  Prior  *  This  pamphlet  waa  written  by    Dean  Swift    and 

engaged,  waa  that  mentioned  in  the  text.   He  waa  remem-  Mr.  St.  John, 
bared  ai  the  French  oQnrt,and  retoming  in  about  a  month. 
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heiedituy  dominioiis :  it  was  also  sealondy,  thoogfa  most  &lflely,  infoaed  into  the  nuada  of 
the  people,  that  our  allies,  meet  particalarly  the  Dutch,  had  imposed  on  ns,  and  &iled  na  on 
many  occasions.  The  Jacobites  did  with  the  greater  joy  entertain  this  prospect  of  peace, 
because  the  dauphin  had,  in  a  visit  to  St.  GeimainB,  congratulated  that  court  upon  it,  whidi 
made  them  conclude,  that  it  was  to  have  a  hi^py  effect  with  relation  to  the  pretender's 
affairs. 

Our  court  denied  this :  and  sent  the  earl  of  Biyers  to  Hanoyer,  to  assure  the  elector,  tiiai 
the  queen  would  take  especial  care  to  haye  the  succeseion  to  the  crown  secured  to  his  fiunily, 
by  the  treaty  that  was  to  be  opened :  this  made  little  impression  on  that  elector ;  for  he  saw 
clearly,  that  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left  to  king  Philip,  the  French  would  aoon 
become  the  superior  power  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe ;  that  France  would  keep  Spain  in  snb- 
jection,  and  by  the  wealth  they  would  fetch  firom  the  Indies,  they  would  give  liaw  to  all  about 
them,  and  set  what  king  they  pleased  on  the  throne  of  England.  Earl  Biyeis  stayed  a  few 
dajTS  there,  and  brought  an  answer  from  the  elector  in  writing ;  yet  the  elector  apprehended, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  might  be  stifled ;  therefore  he  ozdered  his  minister  to  give  a  fbH 
memorial,  to  the  same  purpose,  of  which  our  court  took  no  notice :  but  tiie  memorial  was 
translated  and  printed  here,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  aU  those  who  were  afraid  (tf  the  ill 
designs  that  might  be  hid,  under  the  pretence  of  the  treaty  then  proposed. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  pressed  the  States  to  comply  with  "^e  queen's  desire,  of  opening  a 
treaty :  they  answered  yeiy  slowly,  being  desirous  to  see  how  the  pariiament  was  inclined ; 
but  tiie  parUament  was  prorogued  from  the  13th  to  the  29th  of  Noyember,  and  from  that  to 
the  7th  of  December.  It  was  also  reported  in  Holland,  that  "^e  earl  of  Strafford  (seeing 
the  States  slow  in  granting  the  passports,  and  upon  that  apprehendii^  these  delays  flowed 
frx>m  their  expecting  to  see  how  the  parliament  of  England  approved  of  these  steps),  told 
them  plainly,  that  till  they  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  granted  the  passports,  the  sesaion  siioald 
not  be  opened ;  so  they  granted  them,  and  left  the  time  and  place  of  treaty  to  tiie  queen's 
detennination.  She  named  Utrecht  as  the  place  of  congress,  and  the  first  of  Januaiy  O.  S. 
for  opening  it ;  and  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  allies,  inviting  them  to  send  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  that  place.  The  emperor  set  himself  vehemently  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
matter ;  he  sent  prince  Eugene  to  dissuade  the  States  from  agreeing  to  it,  and  offisred  a 
scheme  of  the  war,  that  should  be  easier  to  the  allies,  and  lie  heavy  on  himself :  but  the 
passports  were  now  sent  to  the  court  of  France ;  that  court  demanded  passports  likewise,  for 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  king  Philip,  and  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne :  this  vraa 
offeied  by  our  court  to  the  States,  they  refused  it,  but  whether  our  ministers  then  agre^  to 
it  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

Before  the  opening  the  session,  pains  were  taken  on  many  persons,  to  persuade  tiiem  to 
agree  to  the  measures  the  court  were  in :  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  his  coming  over, 
spoke  veiy  plainly  to  the  queen  against  the  steps  that  were  already  made ;  but  he  found  her 
so  possessed,  that  what  he  said  made  no  impression,  so  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  coming 
to  council,  since  he  must  oppose  every  step  that  was  made  in  that  afiair.  Among  otheis,  the 
queen  spoke  to  myself;  she  said,  she  hoped  bishops  would  not  be  against  peace :  I  said,  a 
good  peace  was  what  we  daily  prayed  for,  but  the  preliminaries  offered  by  France  gave  no 
hopes  of  such  an  one :  and  the  trusting  to  the  king  of  France's  foith,  after  all  that  had 
passed,  would  seem  a  strange  thing.  She  said,  we  were  not  to  regard  the  preliminaries ;  we 
should  have  a  peace  upon  such  a  bottom,  that  we  should  not  at  aU  rely  on  the  king  of 
France's  word ;  but  we  ought  to  suspend  our  opinions,  till  she  acquainted  us  with  the  wholo 
matter.  I  asked  leave  to  speak  my  mind  plainly ;  which  she  granted :  I  said,  any  treaty 
by  which  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left  to  king  Philip,  must  in  a  little  while  deliver 
up  all  Europe  into  the  hands  of  France ;  and,  if  any  such  peace  should  be  made,  she  was 
betrayed,  and  we  were  aU  ruined ;  in  less  than  three  years'  time  she  would  be  murdered,  and 
the  fires  would  be  again  raised  in  Smithfield :  I  pursued  this  long,  till  I  saw  she  grew 
uneasy ;  so  I  withdrew. 

On  the  seventh  of  December,  she  opened  the  parliament :  in  her  speech,  she  said,  notwith* 
standing  the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in  war,  the  time  and  place  were  appointed  for  treat- 
ing a  general  peace ;  her  allies,  especially  the  States,  had  by  their  ready  ooncnnence  expwssod 
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an  entire  oonfidenee  in  her;  and  she  promiaed  to  do  her  utmost  to  procure  reaaonable  aatia- 
faction  to  them  all ;  she  demanded  of  the  house  of  commons  the  neoessary  supplies  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war ;  and  hoped  that  none  would  en^y  her  the  glory  of  ending  it  by  a  just  and 
honourable  peace ;  she  in  particular  recommended  unanimity,  that  our  enemies  might  not 
think  OS  a  divided  people,  which  might  prerent  that  good  peace,  of  which  she  had  such 
reasonable  hopes,  and  so  near  a  view. 

The  speech  gave  occasion  to  many  reflections ;  '^  the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in  war,* 
■eemed  to  be  levelled  at  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  preliminaries  concerted  at  the 
Hague ;  her  sajring  that  the  allies  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  her,  amazed  all  those  who 
knew,  that  neither  the  emperor,  nor  the  empire,  had  agreed  to  the  congress,  but  were  opposing 
it  with  great  vehemence ;  and  that  even  the  States  were  &r  from  being  cordial,  or  easy,  in 
the  steps  that  they  had  made. 

After  the  speech,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  make  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  queen  for  her  speech ;  upon  this,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  did  very  copiously  set  forth 
the  necessity  of  having  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  out  of  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Bouibon ;  he  moved  that,  with  their  address  of  thanks,  they  should  offer  that  as  their 
advice  to  the  queen ;  he  set  forth  the  misery  that  all  Europe,  but  England  most  particularly, 
must  be  under,  if  the  West  Indies  came  into  a  French  management ;  and  that  king  Philip's 
possessing  them  was,  upon  the  matter,  the  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  France.  This 
was  mu<dk  opposed  by  the  ministers ;  they  moved  the  referring  that  matter  to  another  occa- 
sion, in  which  it  might  be  fully  debated ;  but  said,  it  was  not  fit  to  clog  the  address  with  it. 
Some  officious  courtiers  said,  that  since  peace  and  war  belonged,  as  prerogatives  to  the  crown, 
it  was  not  proper  to  ofier  any  advice  in  those  matters,  until  it  was  asked :  but  this  was 
rejected  with  indignation,  since  it  was  a  constant  practice,  in  all  sessions  of  parliament,  to 
offer  advices ;  no  prerogative  could  be  above  advice ;  this  vras  the  end  specified  in  the  writ 
by  which  a  parliament  was  summoned ;  nor  was  the  motion  for  a  delay  received.  The  ejm 
of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  present  session ;  and  this  was  a  poet-night :  so  it  was  fit  they 
should  come  to  a  present  resolution,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  The  question  was  put, 
whether  this  advice  should  be  part  of  the  address ;  and  the  previous  question  being  first  put, 
h  was  carried  by  one  voice  to  put  it ;  and  the  main  question  was  carried  by  three  voices : 
so  this  point  was  gained,  though  by  a  small  majority.  The  same  motion  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority ;  yet  in  other  respects  their  address 
vras  well  couched ;  for  they  said,  they  hoped  for  a  just,  honourable,  and  lasting  peace,  to 
her  majesty  and  to  all  her  allies. 

When  the  address  of  the  lords  was  reported  to  the  house,  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  it,  the  court  tried  to  get  the  whole  matter  to  be  contested  over  again,  pretending 
that  the  debate  was  not  now,  upon  the  matter,  debated  the  day  before,  but  only  whether 
they  should  agree  to  the  draught,  prepared  by  the  committee :  but  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
tained the  advice,  was  conceived  in  the  very  words,  in  which  the  vote  had  passed ;  and  it  was 
a  standing  rule,  that  what  was  once  voted,  could  never  again  be  brought  into  question  during 
that  session.  This  was  so  sacred  a  rule  that  many  of  those  who  voted  with  the  court  the 
day  before,  expressed  their  indignation  against  it,  as  subverting  the  very  constitution  of  par- 
liaments, if  things  might  be  thus  voted  and  unvoted  again,  from  day  to  day :  yet  even  upon 
this  a  division  was  called  for,  but  the  majority  appearing  so  evidently  against  the  motion^ 
it  was  yielded,  without  counting  the  house. 

When  the  address  was  presented  to  the  queen,  her  answer  was,  she  was  sorry  that  any 
should  think  she  would  not  do  her  utmost  to  hinder  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  from  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon :  and  the  lords  returned  her  thanks 
for  this  gracious  answer ;  Ibr  they  understood,  by  the  doing  her  utmost,  was  meant  the  con- 
tinuing die  war.  The  court  vras  much  troubled  to  see  the  house  of  lords  so  backward ;  and 
"both  sides  studied  to  fortify  themselves,  by  bringing  up  their  friends,  or  by  getting  their  proxies. 

The  next  motion  was  made  by  the  eari  of  Nottingham,  for  leave  to  bnng  in  a  bill  against 
occasional  conformity :  he  told  these,  with  whom  he  now  joined,  that  he  was  but  one  man 
come  over  to  them,  unless  he  could  carry  a  bill  to  that  effect ;  but,  if  they  would  give  way 
to  that,  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  bring  many  to  concur  with  them  in  other  things 
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They  yielded  this  the  more  easily,  becaiise  they  knew  that  the  court  had  offered,  to  the  lu( 
men  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  carry  any  bill  that  they  should  desire  in  that  matter :  tiie 
earl  of  Nottingham  promised  to  draw  it  with  all  possible  temper.  It  was  thus  prepared,  that 
all  persons  in  places  of  profit  and  trust,  and  all  the  common-council-men  in  corponitiona,  wlio 
should  be  at  any  meeting  for  divine  worship  (where  there  were  above  ten  persons,  mo/re  than 
the  family)  in  which  the  common  prayer  was  not  used,  or  where  the  queen  and  the  prinoesa 
Sophia  were  not  prayed  for,  should  upon  conviction  forfeit  their  place  of  trust  or  profit,  the 
witnesses  making  oath  within  ten  days,  and  the  prosecution  being  within  three  months  afler 
the  offence ;  and  such  persons  were  to  continue  incapable  of  any  employment,  until  they 
should  depose,  that  for  a  whole  year  together  they  had  been  at  no  conventicle.  The  biU  did 
also  enact,  that  the  toleration  should  remain  inviolable,  in  all  time  to  come ;  and  that  if  any 
person  should  be  brought  into  trouble  for  not  having  observed  the  rules  that  were  prescribed 
by  the  act  that  first  granted  the  toleration,  all  such  prosecution  should  cease,  apon  thdr 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  that  act :  and  a  teacher,  licensed  in  any  one  county,  was  by 
the  bill  qualified  to  serve  in  any  licensed  meeting  in  any  part  of  England ;  and  by  another 
clause,  aU  who  were  concerned  in  tlie  practice  of  the  law  in  Scotland,  were  required  to  take 
the  abjuration  in  the  month  of  June  next. 

No  opposition  was  made  to  this  in  the  house  of  lords ;  so  it  passed  in  three  days ;  and  it 
had  the  same  fate  in  the  house  of  commons ;  only  they  added  a  penalty  on  the  ofibnder  of 
forty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer :  and  so  it  was  offered  to  the  TojmL 
assent,  with  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Great  reflections  were  made  on  the  £ite 
of  this  bill,  which  had  been  fonnerly  so  much  contested,  and  was  so  often  rejected  by  the 
lords,  and  now  went  through  both  houses,  in  so  silent  a  manner,  without  the  least  oppositian : 
some  of  the  dissenters  complained  much  that  they  were  thus  forsaken  by  their  (Hoids,  to 
whom  they  had  trusted ;  and  the  court  had  agents  among  them  to  inflame  their  resentments, 
fflnce  they  were  sacrificed  by  those  on  whom  they  depended.  All  the  excuse  that  the  whigs 
made,  for  their  easiness  in  this  matter,  was,  that  they  gave  way  to  it,  to  tiy  how  far  the 
yielding  it  might  go  toward  quieting  the  fears  of  those  who  seemed  to  think  the  church  was 
still  in  danger,  until  that  act  passed ;  and  thereby  to  engage  these,  to  concur  with  them,  in 
those  important  matters  that  might  come  before  them.  It  must  be  left  to  time  to  show,  what 
good  effect  this  act  may  have  on  the  church,  or  what  bad  ones  it  may  have  on  dissenters. 

The  next  point  that  occaaoned  a  great  debate  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  was  espoused 
by  the  court  with  great  2seal,  v^as  a  patent,  creating  duke  Hamilton  a  duke  in  England : 
lawyers  were  heard  for  the  patent,  the  queen'^s  prerogative  in  conferring  honours  was  dear ; 
all  the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdom  had  likewise  a  capacity  of  receiving  honour ;  the 
commons  of  Scotland  had  it  unquestionably ;  and  it  seemed  a  strange  assertion,  thai  the 
peers  of  that  nation  should  be  the  only  persons  incapable  of  receiving  honour :  by  the  act  of 
union,  the  peers  of  Scotland  were,  by  vutue  of  that  treaty,  to  have  a  representation  oi  six- 
teen, for  their  whole  body ;  these  words,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  seemed  to  intimate,  that 
by  creation  or  succession,  they  might  be  made  capable.  And,  in  the  debate  that  followed  in 
the  house,  the  Scotch  lords,  who  had  been  of  the  treaty,  affirmed  that  these  words  were  pnt 
in  on  that  design :  and  upon  this,  they  appealed  to  the  English  lords :  this  was  denied  by 
none  of  them.  It  was  also  urged,  that  the  house  of  lords  had  already  judged  the  rnatt^, 
when  they  not  only  received  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  upon  his  being  created  duke  of  Dover, 
but  had  so  far  affirmed  his  being  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  that  upon  that  account,  they  had 
denied  him  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland.  But  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  prerogative  could  not  operate  when  it  was  barred  by 
an  act  of  parliament ;  the  act  of  union  had  made  all  the  peers  of  Scotland,  peers  of  Great 
Britain,  as  to  all  intents,  except  the  voting  in  the  house  of  lords,  or  sitting  in  judgment  on  a 
peer :  and  as  to  their  voting,  Uiat  was  vested  in  their  representatives,  by  whom  they  voted  : 
the  queen  might  give  them  what  titles  she  pleased ;  but  this  incapacity  of  voting  otherwise 
than  by  these  sixteen,  being  settled  by  law,  the  prerogative  was  by  that  limited  as  to  them  : 
they  had  indeed  admitted  the  duke  of  Queensbury  to  sit  among  them,  as  duke  of  Dover ; 
but  that  matter  was  never  brought  into  debate ;  so  it  was  only  passed  over  in  silence ;  and 
he  was  mentioned  in  thoir  books,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  votbg  in  the  choice  of  the  six- 
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teen  peers  of  Scotland,  in  tenns  that  were  &r  from  determimng  this ;  for  it  was  there  said, 
that  he  claiming  to  he  duke  of  Dover,  could  nqt  vote  as  a  Scotch  peer.  The  Scotch  lords 
insisted,  in  arguing  for  the  patent,  with  great  vefiemence,  not  without  intimations  of  the  dis- 
mal effects  that  might  follow,  if  it  should  go  in  the  negative.  The  court  put  their  whole 
strength  to  support  the  patent ;  this  heightened  the  zeal  of  those  who  opposed  it ;  for  thej 
apprehended  that,  considering  the  dignity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  peers,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  court  would  alwa3r8  have  recourse  to  this,  as  a  sure 
expedient  to  have  a  constant  majority  in  the  hguse  of  lords.  There  was  no  limitation  indeed 
on  the  prerogative,  as  to  the  creation  of  new  peers,  yet  these  were  generally  men  of  estates, 
who  could  not  he  kept  in  a  constant  dependence,  as  some  of  the  Scotch  lords  might  he. 

The  queen  heard  idl  the  dehate,  which  lasted  some  hours ;  in  conclusion,  when  it  came  to 
the  final  vote,  fifty-two  voted  for  the  patent,  and  fifty-seven  against  it.  The  queen  and  the 
ministers  seemed  to  he  much  concerned  at  this,  and  the  Scotch  were  enraged  at  it ;  they 
met  together,  and  signed  a  representation  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  it  as  a  breach  of  the 
union,  and  a  mark  of  disgrace  put  on  the  whole  peers  of  Scotland,  adding  solemn  promises 
of  maintaining  her  prerogative,  either  in  an  united  or  separated  state.  This  made  the  minis- 
ters resolve  on  another  method  to  let  the  peers,  and  indeed  the  whole  world  see,  that  they 
would  have  that  house  kept  in  a  constant  dependence  on  the  court,  by  creating  such  a  number 
of  peers  at  once,  as  should  give  them  an  unquestionable  majority.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  December,  the  bill  for  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  ready  for  the  royal  assent ;  yet  the 
house  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  fourteenth  of  January,  which  was  a  long  recess  in  so 
critical  a  time. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  to  give  the  prince  electoral  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  the  precedence  of 
all  peers ;  this  was  granted,  and  so  was  likely  to  meet  with  no  opposition.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham  moved  next,  that  before  their  recess,  they  should  make  an  address  to  the  queen, 
desiring  her  to  order  her  plenipotentiaries  to  concert  with  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  were  to  proceed  in  their  treaties,  and  to  agree  on  a  mutual  guaranty 
to  secure  them  to  us,  as  well  as  to  all  Europe,  and  in  particular  to  secure  the  protestant 
succession  to  England.  All  the  opposition  that  the  court  made  to  this  was,  to  show  it  was 
needless,  for  it  was  already  ordered :  and  the  lord  treasurer  said,  the  lords  might,  in  order  to 
their  satisfaction,  send  to  examine  their  instructions.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
offering  such  an  address  would  fortify  the  plenipotentiaries,  in  executing  their  instructions. 
The  court  moved,  that  these  words  might  be  put  in  the  address,  '^  if  the  queen  had  not  ordered 
it ;  ^  so,  this  being  agreed  to,  the  thing  passed ;  and  the  lords  adjourned  to  the  second  of  January. 

But  a  new  scene  was  ready  to  be  opened  in  the  house  of  commons ;  the  commissioners  for 
examining  the  public  accounts  made  some  discoveries,  upon  which  they  intended  to  proceed, 
at  their  next  meeting.  Walpole,  who  had  been  secretary  of  war,  and  who  had  appeared 
with  great  firmness  in  the  defence  of  the  late  ministry,  was  first  aimed  at ;  a  bill  had  been 
remitted  to  him  of  500/.  by  those  who  had  contracted  to  forage  the  troops  that  lay  in  Scot- 
land ;  this  made  way  to  a  matter  of  more  importance :  a  Jew,  concerned  in  the  contract  for 
furnishing  bread  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  made  a  present  yearly  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
of  between  5000/.  and  6000/.  The  general  of  the  States  had  the  like  present,  as  a  perquisite 
to  support  his  dignity,  and  to  enable  him  to  procure  intelligence :  the  queen  ordered  10,000/. 
a-year  more  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the  same  service :  the  late  king  had  also  agreed, 
that  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which 
amounted  to  15,000/.  This  the  queen  had  by  a  warrant  appointed  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
to  receive,  on  the  same  account. 

He  heard  his  enemies  had  discovered  the  present,  made  him  by  the  Jew,  while  he  was 
beyond  sea ;  so  he  wrote  to  them,  and  owned  the  whole  matter  to  be  true,  and  added,  that 
he  had  applied  these  sums  to  the  procuring  good  intelligence,  to  which,  next  to  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  their  constant  successes  were  chiefly  owing  *.    This 

*  The  duke  of  Marlboroagh't  letter  tt  gi^en  at  length  5000/.  a-jeir  from  an  army  contractor?  If  the  contractor 
in  Chandler's  Debates  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  W.  235.  can  afford  this  oat  of  his  profita,  it  should  go  to  the  ex- 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  modem  general  accepting    chequer,  not  as  an  apparent  bribe  to  the  commander. 
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did  not  satiflfy'  the  eommiasioneiB ;  bat,  though  no  complaints  were  brought  from  the  amijr, 
of  their  not  being  constantly  snpplied  with  good  bread,  yet  they  saw  here  was  matter  to 
raise  a  clamonr,  which  they  chiefly  aimed  at ;  so  this  was  reported  to  the  house  of  commons 
before  their  recess. 

A  few  dajTs  after  this,  the  queen  wrote  him  a  letter,  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment  eshe 
reoeired  from  him,  and  discharged  him  of  all  his  employments :  this  was  thought  veiy  extra- 
ordinary, after  such  long  and  eminent  services ;  such  accidents,  when  they  happen,  show  the 
instabiUty  of  all  human  things ;  this  was  indeed  so  little  expected,  that  those  who  looked  for 
precedents,  could  find  none  since  the  disgrace  of  Beliaarius  in  Justinian's  time :  the  only 
thing  pretended  to  excuse  it  was,  his  being  considered  as  the  head  of  those  who  opposed  tbe 
peace,  on  which  the  court  seemed  to  set  their  hearts. 

But  they,  finding  the  majority  of  the  house  of  lords  could  not  be  brought  to  favour  their 
designs,  resolved  to  make  an  experiment,  that  none  of  our  princes  had  ventured  on  in  former 
times :  a  resolution  was  taken  up  very  suddenly  of  making  twelve  peers  all  at  once ;  three 
of  these  were  called  up  by  writ,  being  eldest  sons  of  peers ;  and  nine  more  were  created  by 
patent.  Sir  Miles  Wharton,  to  whom  it  was  offered,  refused  it :  he  thought  it  looked  like 
the  serving  a  turn ;  and  that,  whereas  peers  were  wont  to  be  made  for  services  they  had 
done,  he  would  be  made  for  services  to  be  done  by  him :  so  he  excused  himself,  and  the 
favourite's  husband,  Mr.  Masham,  was  put  in  his  room.  And  whereas  formerly  Jeffiies  had 
the  vanity  to  be  made  a  peer,  while  he  was  chief  justice,  which  had  not  been  practised  for 
some  ages,  yet  the  precedent  set  by  him  was  followed,  and  Trevor,  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  was  now  advanced  to  be  a  peer.  This  was  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  part 
of  the  prerogative :  so  there  was  no  ground  in  law  to  oppose  the  receiving  the  new  lords 
into  the  house.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  raise  in  the  ancient  peers  a  sense  of  the  indignity 
that  was  now  put  upon  their  house,  since  the  court  did  by  this  openly  declare,  that  they 
were  to  be  kept  in  absolute  submission  and  obedience  *. 

When  the  second  of  Januaiy  came,  they  were  all  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords  without 
any  opposition,  and  when  that  was  over,  the  lord  keeper  delivered  a  message  from  the  queen, 
commanding  them  to  adjourn  forthwith  to  the  fourteenth ;  for  by  that  time  her  Majesty 
would  lay  matters  of  great  importance  before  the  two  houses.  Upon  this  a  great  debate 
arose ;  it  was  said  that  the  queen  could  not  send  a  message  to  any  one  house  to  adjourn, 
when  the  like  message  was  not  sent  to  both  houses.  The  pleasure  of  the  prince  in  convening, 
dissolving,  proroguing,  or  ordering  the  adjournment  of  parliaments,  was  alwajrs  directed  to 
both  houses ;  but  never  to  any  one  house,  without  the  same  intimation  was  made,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  other.  The  consequence  of  this,  if  allowed,  might  be  the  ordering  one 
house  to  adjourn,  while  the  other  was  left  to  sit  still ;  and  this  might  end  in  a  total  di»- 
jointing  of  the  constitution.     The  vote  was  carried  for  a<iyouming  by  the  weight  of  the 

*  Thomas  Trevor,  Lord  Treror,  wu  %  member  of  it  ii  best  to  endnrs  in  nlenoe  tbst  wbldi  csnnot  be  ob- 

On7*8  Inn.     He  wu  incoeMively  solicitor  sad  attorney.  Tiated. 

general  to  King  William.    In  1701  he  obtained  the  chief-        Lord  Dartmouth  saja  he  nerer  vas  so  mndi  inrpriaed 

justiceship  of  die  common  pleas.     Oeoige  the  first  made  as  when  the  queen  drew  the  list  of  twelve  lords  frwn  her 

him  lord  privj  seal,  and  one  of  the  lords  jaitices  of  Great  pocket,  and  desbed  him  to  bring  warrants'fbr  them.    Hk 

Britain.     Geoige  the  aecond  further  advanced  him  to  be  lordship,  in  answer  to  her  queries,  said  it  was  not  illegml 

president  of  the  council.     This  useful  minuter  to  four  to  create  them ;  but  he  doubted  the  ezpediencj  of  the 

soTereigDs  died  in  1780,    aged  eeTent7-two.-'(Noble*8  measoro.    She  replied,  she  had  made  fewer  peers  than  aaj 

Contin.  of  Gnunger. )    The  eleven  other  gentlemen  raised  of  her  predecessors,  and  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 

to  seats  in  tbe  house  of  peers  were  the  eldest  sons  of  the  the  whigs  now  resolved  to  distress  her,  she  most  do  what 

earl  of  Northampton^  and  the  earl  of  Aylesburj :  Geoige  she  could  to  help  herselt    Lord  Oxfnd  told  his  lordsh^ 

Hay,  created  baron  Hay ;  the  Irish  viscount  Windsor,  that  it  was  resolved  to  let  the  Scotch  lords  see  they  were 

made  lord  Mountjoy,   in  England ;  Henry  Paget,  lord  not  so  much  wanted  as  they  imagined,  iw  now  thegr 

Burton;    Thomas  Mansel,  baron  ICansel;  sir  Thomas  expected  a  reward  for  every  vote  they  gave. — (Oxford  ed. 

Willonghby,  baron  Middleton;  Geoige  Granville,  baron  of  this  work.)    Lord  Wharton  ironically  asked  one  of 

Lansdowne ;  Samuel  ICasham,  baron  Masham ;  Thomas  this  jury  of  peers  whether  they  intended  to  vote  by  their 

Foley,  baron  Foley ;  and  Allen  Bathurst,  baron  Bathurst.  foreman.     Such  creations  as  this  are  almost  unjostiftaUe 

— (Cliandler*s  Debates,  H.  of  Lords,  ii.  360.)    There  under  any  ciieumstances ;  yet  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  the 

was  some  effort  made  to  remonstrate  against  this  exercise  third,  when  parties  were  nearly  balanced,  four  of  the  toij 

of  the  preregative;  but  the  newly  created  lords  were  party  were  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  lords  Granville,' 

permitted  to  take  their  seats  nnmolested,  their  eom-  sey,  Gower,  and  Conway,  at  the  same  time  that  only 

panions  of  more  andent  title  wisely  considering  that  wh^  wu  raised  to  the  upper  house.  Lord  Hervey. 
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twelve  new  peen.  It  is  trae,  the  odda  in  the  books  is  thirteen ;  but  that  was,  because  one 
of  the  peere,  who  had  a  proxy,  without  zefleoting  on  it,  went  away  when  the  proxies  were 
caUed  for. 

At  this  time  prince  Eugene  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  England,  to  try  if  it  was  possible 
to  engage  our  court  to  go  on  with  the  war ;  offering  a  new  scheme,  by  which  he  took  a  much 
huger  share  of  it  on  himself  than  the  late  emperor  would  bear.  That  prince's  character  was 
so  justly  high,  that  all  people  for  some  weeks  pressed  about  the  places,  where  he  was  to  be 
seen,  to  look  on  him.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  at  several  times,  to  much  discourw 
with  him ;  his  character  is  so  nniversally  known,  that  I  will  say  nothing  of  him,  but  from 
what  appeared  to  myself.  He  has  a  most  unaffected  modesty,  and  does  scarcely  bear  the 
acknowledgments  that  all  the  world  pay  him.  He  descends  to  an  easy  equality  with  those 
with  whom  he  converses :  and  seems  to  assume  nothing  to  himself,  while  he  reasons  with 
others.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  both  parties ;  but  he  put  a  distinguished 
respect  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  passed  most  of  his  time.  The  queen 
used  him  civilly,  but  not  with  the  distinction  that  was  due  to  his  high  merit :  nor  did  he 
gain  much  ground  with  the  ministers  *. 

When  the  fourteenth  of  January  came,  the  houses  wero  ordered  to  adjourn  to  the  eight- 
eenth, and  then  a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses ;  the  queen  told  them,  the  congress  was 
opened,  and  that  she  would  set  a  day  for  ending  it,  as  well  as  she  had  done  for  opening  it. 
&ttie  had  ordered  her  plenipotentiaries,  to  agree  with  the  ministers  of  her  allies,  according  to 
all  her  treaties  with  them,  to  obtain  reasonable  satisfaction  to  their  demands ;  in  particular 
concerning  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  by  which,  the  &lse  reports  of  ill-designing  men,  who, 
for  evil  ends,  had  reported  that  a  separate  peace  was  treated,  would  appear,  for  there  was 
never  the  least  colour  given  for  this.  She  also  promised,  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  should 
be  laid  before  the  houses,  before  any  thing  should  be  concluded.  Upon  this,  the  house  of 
lords  agreed  to  an  address,  thanking  her  majesty,  for  communicating  this  to  them,  and 
for  the  promises  she  had  made  them,  repeating  the  words  in  which  they  were  made :  it 
was  moved  to  add  the  words,  ^'  conform  to  her  alliance ; "  but  it  was  said,  tiie  queen  assured 
them  of  that,  so  the  repeating  these  words  seemed  to  intimate  a  distrust,  and  that  was  not 
carried.  But  because  there  seemed  to  be  an  ambiguity  in  the  mention  made  of  Spain  and 
the  West-Indies,  the  house  expressed,  in  what  sense  ihey  understood  them,  by  adding  these 
words,  ^^  which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  safety  and  commerce  of  these  nations.'' 
The  commons  made  an  address  to  the  same  purpose,  in  which  they  only  named  Spain  and 
the  West-Indies. 

The  lord-treasurer  prevented  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  prepared  a  biU  for  giving 
precedence  to  the  duke  of  Cambridge ;  for  he  offered  a  bill,  giving  precedence  to  the  whole 
electoral  family,  as  the  children  and  nephews  of  the  crown :  and  it  was  intimated,  that  biUs 
relating  to  honours  and  precedence  ought  to  come  from  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Devonshire 
would  make  no  dispute  on  this  head ;  if  the  thing  passed,  he  acquiesced  in  the  manner  of 
passing  it,  only  he  thought  it  lay  within  the  authority  of  the  house.  On  this  occasion,  the 
court  seemed,  even  to  an  afiectation,  to  show  a  particular  zeal  in  promoting  this  bill ;  for  it 
passed  through  both  houses  in  two  da3r8,  it  being  read  thrice  in  a  day  in  them  both.  For  all 
this  haste,  the  court  did  not  seem  to  design  any  such  bill  till  it  was  proposed  by  others,  out 
of  whose  hands  they  thought  fit  to  take  it.    There  were  two  other  articles  in  the  queen's 

*  Frtnoif  Engeiw*  Prinoe  of  Saroj,  wu  born  in  1669.  Chihti  **  wm  hii  eonttant  comptnioa  in  hk  lent,  ai  wdl 

His  fiither  wu  coont  of  Soinont,^UHl  genenl  of  the  Swiit  m  in  hii  chunber,  and  it  b  certain  that  he  oompoeed  an 

guarda  of  France ;  his  mother,  a  nieee  of  cardinal  Maza-  appropriate  prajer  for  hii  private  use  during  hia  oampaigna. 

rin,  wu  apparently  not  the  meat  Yirtuooa  of  her  lez.  Hia  merit  at  length  mm  Tor  Um  the  chief  command  of 

Hie  earlieat  indinationa  were  for  the  prieathood;  but  hia  the  armiea  of  Auatria,  and  hia  career  of  victoriea  haa 

ineonaidcrate  satirea  upon  the  gillantriea  of  Lewia  the  established  liis  claim  to  the  title  of  the  greatest  of  her 

l>arteenth  compelled  him  to  escape  from  the  French  generab.    It  ia  not  within  the  intention  or  Umita  of  these 

lominiona.     He  Joined  the  Auatrian  amj,  served  with  notes  to  detail  hb  campaigna.    Thoae  who  wiah  for  copiona 

ibtiogniahed  honour  agsinat  the  Turka  in  Hungary,  and  information  may  oonault  hb  ^  Memoirs  ^  written  by  him* 

from  that  time  became  a  devotee  of  the  sword  instead  of  self,  and  pnbUahed  at  Weimar,  in  1809.     Campbell's 

the  breTiary.     Yet  throogh  life  he  wu  a  noUe  example  Uvea  of  Mailborou|^  and  Bngene  may  be  xdemd  to 

that  the  character  of  the  Christian  and  the  sdldiA  are  advaatageooaiy.    He  waa  found  dead  hi  Us  bed  aiYienna 

perfway  eompatiUa.    Thonaa  a  Kempb  **  Do  Imitatioiio  in  1786. 
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message ;  by  the  one,  she  desired  their  advice  and  aseistanoe  to  quiet  the  nneasSnesB,  that  the 
peers  of  Scotland  were  under,  by  the  judgment  lately  given ;  by  the  other,  she  complained 
of  the  licence  of  the  press,  and  desired  some  restraint  might  be  put  upon  it.  The  lords 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  queen's  message,  that  related  to  the  peezs 
of  Scotland,  and  took  up  almost  a  whole  week.  The  court  proposed,  that  an  expedient 
might  be  found,  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  should  not  sit  among  them  by  election,  but  bj 
descent,  in  case  the  rest  of  the  peers  of  that  nation  should  consent  to  it.  A  debate  followed 
concerning  the  articles  of  the  union,  which  of  them  were  fundamental  and  not  alterable ;  it 
was  said,  that  by  the  union,  no  private  right  could  be  taken  away  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
persons  concerned ;  therefore  no  fdteration  could  be  made  in  the  right  of  the  peers  of  Scotland, 
unless  they  consented  to  it.  It  was  afterwards  debated,  whe&er  an  alteration  might  be 
made  with  this  condition,  in  case  they  should  consent  to  it ;  or  whether  the  first  rise  to  any 
such  alteration  ought  not  to  be  given,  by  a  previous  desire.  This  was  not  so  subject  to  an 
ill  management ;  the  court  studied  to  have  a  subsequent  consent  received  as  sufficient;  but 
a  previous  desire  was  insisted  on,  as  visibly  fairer  and  juster. 

The  house  of  commons,  after  the  recess,  entered  on  the  observations  of  the  oommismonen 
for  taking  the  public  accounts,  and  began  with  Walpole,  whom  they  resolved  to  put  out  of 
the  way  of  disturbing  them  in  the  house.  The  thing  laid  to  his  charge  stood  thus :  after  he, 
as  secretary  of  war,  had  contracted  with  some  for  forage  to  the  horse  that  lay  in  Sootlaod, 
he,  finding  that  the  two  persons  who  contracted  for  it  made  some  gain  by  it,  named  a  friend 
of  his  own  as  a  tliird  person,  that  he  might  have  a  share  in  the  gain ;  but  the  other  two  had 
no  mind  to  let  him  iu,  to  know  the  secret  of  their  management ;  so  they  offiered  him  50(M. 
for  his  share :  he  accepted  of  it,  and  the  money  was  remitted.  But  they,  not  knowing  bis 
address,  directed  their  bill  to  Walpole,  who  endorsed  it,  and  the  person  concerned  receiyed 
the  money.  This  was  found  out,  and  Walpole  was  charged  with  it,  as  a  bribe  that  be  had 
taken  for  his  own  use  for  making  the  contract.  Both  the  persons  that  remitted  the  money 
and  he  who  received  it  were  examined,  and  affirmed  that  Walpole  was  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  matter ;  but  the  house  inisted  upon  his  having  endoned  the 
bill,  and  not  only  voted  this  a  corruption,  but  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  him  the 
house. 

The  next  attack  was  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  money  received  from  the  Jew 
was  said  to  be  a  fraud ;  and  that,  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  was  said  to 
be  public  money,  and  to  be  accounted  for.  The  debate  held  long :  it  appeared  that,  during 
the  former  war,  king  William  had  50,000/.  a-year  for  contingencies :  it  was  often  reckoned 
to  have  cost  much  more.  The  contingency  was  that  service  which  could  be  brought  to  no 
certain  head,  and  was  chiefly  for  procuring  intelligence.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  only 
10,000/.  for  the  contingencies ;  and  that  and  all  the  other  items  joined  together  amounted 
but  to  30,000/.,  a  sum  much  inferior  to  what  had  been  formerly  given ;  and  yet,  with  this 
moderate  expense,  he  had  procured  so  good  intelligence,  that  he  was  never  surprised,  and  no 
party  he  sent  out  was  ever  intercepted  or  cut  off.  By  means  of  this  intelligence,  all  his 
designs  were  so  well  concerted,  that  he  succeeded  in  every  one  of  them ;  and  by  many 
instances  the  exactness  of  his  intelligences  was  fully  demonstrated.  It  was  proved,  both  by 
witnesses  and  by  formal  attestations  from  Holland,  that  ever  since  the  year  1672  the  Jews 
had  made  the  like  present  to  the  general  of  the  States'  army ;  and  it  was  understood  as  a 
perquisite  belonging  to  that  command.  No  bargain  was  made  with  the  Jews  for  the 
English  troops,  that  made  by  the  States  being  applied  to  them  ;  so  that  it  appeared  that  the 
making  such  a  present  to  the  general  was  customary.  But  that  was  denied ;  and  they 
voted  the  taking  that  present  to  be  illegal ;  and,  though  he  had  the  queen's  warrant  to 
receive  the  sixpence  in  the  pound,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops,  yet  that  was  voted  to  be  unwarrantable,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  court  espoused  this  with  such  zeal,  and  paid  so  well  for  it,  that  it  was  carried  by 
a  great  majority.  Upon  this,  many  virulent  writers  (whether  set  on  to  it,  or  officiously 
studying  to  merit  by  it,  did  not  appear)  threw  out,  in  many  defamatory  libels,  a  great  deal 
of  cheir  malice  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  they  compared  him  to  Catiline,  to  Crasaus, 
and  to  Anthony ;  and  studied  to  repFesent  him  as  a  robber  of  the  nation,  and  as  a  public 
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enemy.  This  gave  an  indignation  to  all  who  had  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  a  regard  to  jostico ; 
in  one  of  these  scurrilous  papers,  written  on  design  to  raise  the  rabhle  against  him,  one  of 
the  periods  began  thus,  ^'  He  was  perhaps  once  fortunate."  I  took  occasion  to  let  prince 
Eugene  see  the  spite  of  these  writers,  and  mentioned  this  passage :  upon  which,  he  made 
this  pleasant  reflection,  *'  That  it  was  the  greatest  commendation  could  be  given  him,  since 
he  was  always  successful ;"  so  this  implied,  that  in  one  single  instance  he  might  be  fortu- 
nate, but  that  all  his  other  successes  were  owing  to  his  conduct.  I  upon  that  said,  that 
single  instance  must  be  then  his  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  party  that  took  him  when 
he  was  sailing  down  the  Maese-  in  the  boat.  But  their  ill-will  rested  not  in  defamation : 
the  queen  was  prevailed  on  to  send  an  order  to  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  him  for  the 
15,000/.  that  was  deducted  yearly  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  which  he  had  received 
by  her  own  warrant.     But  what  this  will  end  in  must  be  left  to  time. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  now  declared  general,  and  had  the  first  regiment  of  guards ;  and 
the  earl  of  Rivers  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance. 

Secret  enquiries  were  made  in  order  to  the  laying  more  load  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  to  see  whether  posts  in  the  army  or  in  the  guards  were  sold  by  him ;  but  nothing  could 
be  found.  He  had  suffered  a  practice  to  go  on,  that  had  been  begun  in  the  late  king's  time, 
of  letting  officers  sell  their  commissions,  but  he  had  never  taken  any  part  of  the  price  ta 
himself.  Few  thought  that  he  had  been  so  clear  in  that  matter ;  for  it  was  the  only  thing 
in  which  now  his  enemies  were  confident  that  some  discoveries  would  have  been  made  to  his 
prejudice ;  so  that  the  endeavours  used  to  search  into  those  matters,  producing  notliing,  raised 
the  reputation  of  his  incorrupt  administration  more  than  all  his  well-wishers  could  have 
expected.  Thus  happy  does  sometimes  the  malice  of  an  enemy  prove  1  In  this  whole  trans- 
action we  saw  a  new  scene  of  ingratitude  acted  in  a  most  imprudent  manner,  when  the  man 
to  whom  the  nation  owed  more  than  it  had  ever  done  in  any  age  to  any  subject,  or  perhaps 
to  any  person  whatsoever,  was  for  some  months  pursued  with  so  much  malice.  He  bore  it 
with  silence  and  patience,  with  an  exterior  that  seemed  always  calm  and  cheerful ;  and 
though  he  prepared  a  fuU  vindication  of  himself,  yet  he  delayed  publishing  it  until  the 
nation  should  return  to  its  senses,  and  be  capable  of  examining  these  matters  in  a  more 
impartial  manner  *. 

The  Scotch  lords,  seeing  no  redress  to  their  complaint,  seemed  resolved  to  come  no  mora 
to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers :  but  the  court  was  sensible  that  their  strength  in  that  house 
consisted  chiefly  in  them  and  in  the  new  peers.  So  pains  were  taken,  and  secret  forcible 
arguments  were  used  to  them,  which  proved  so  efiectual,  that,  after  a  few  days'  absence,  they 
came  back,  and  continued,  during  the  session,  to  sit  in  the  house.  They  gave  it  out,  that 
an  expedient  would  be  found  that  would  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  peers  of  Scotland ;  but, 
nothing  of  that  appearing,  it  was  concluded  that  the  satisfaction  was  private  and  personal. 
The  great  arrear  into  which  all  the  regular  payments,  both  of  the  household  and  of  salaries 
and  pensions,  was  left  to  run,  made  it  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  income  for  the  civil 
list,  though  it  exceeded  the  establishment  very  far,  was  applied  to  other  payments,  which 
the  ministers  durst  not  own.  And  though  secret  practice  on  members  had  been  of  a  great 
while  too  common,  yet  it  was  believed  that  it  was  at  this  time  managed  with  an  extraordi* 
nary  profusion. 

Those  who  were  suspected  to  have  very  bad  designs  applied  themselves  with  great  industry 
to  drive  on  such  bills,  as  they  hoped  would  give  the  pre8b3rterians  in  Scotland  such  alarms 
as  might  dispose  them  to  remonstrate  that  the  union  was  broken.  They  passed  not  all  at 
once;  but  I  shall  lay  them  together,  because  one  and  the  same  design  was  pursued  in 
them  all. 

A  toleration  was  proposed  for  the  episcopal  clergy  who  would  use  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England :  this  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  no  opposition  was  made  to  it.  One 
clause  put  in  it  occasioned  great  complaints :  the  magistrates,  who  by  the  laws  were  obliged 
to  execute  the  sentences  of  the  judicatories  of  their  kirk,  were  by  this  act  required  to  execute 

*  Perhaps  the  duke  kept  himtelf  juit  without  the  letter  of  the  law  of  bribcrj  and  pecttlation ;  but  hit  duchetfc  wafr 
K-illiug  to  bo,  and  effectuallv  acted,  as  his  proxy.     They  were  both  mean  and  avarieions. — See  Ooxe*8  Life      Mar) 
boroiighy  3tc, 
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none  of  them.  It  was  reasonable  to  require  them  to  execute  no  sentences  that  might  bo 
passed  on  any  for  doing  what  was  tolerated  by  this  act ;  but  the  carrying  this  to  a  general 
clause  took  away  the  civil  sanction,  which  in  most  places  is  looked  on  as  ^e  chief,  if  not  the 
only  strength  of  church  power.  Those  who  were  to  be  thus  tolerated  were  required,  by  a 
day  limited  in  the  act,  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration :  it  was  well  known  that  few,  if  any 
of  them,  would  take  that  oath ;  so,  to  cover  them  firom  it,  a  clause  was  put  in  this  act 
requiring  all  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  take  it ;  once  it  seemed  reasonable  that  those  of 
the  legal  establishment  should  be  required  to  take  that,  which  was  now  to  be  imposed  oo 
those,  who  were  only  to  be  tolerated.  It  was  well  understood  that  there  were  words  in  the 
oath  of  abjuration  to  which  the  presbyterians  excepted.  In  the  act  of  succession,  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  successor  was  to  be  received  was,  his  being  of  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and  by  the  oath  of  abjuration  the  succession  was  sworn  to  as  limited  by 
that  act.  The  word  limitation  imported  only  the  entail  of  the  crown ;  but  it  was  suggested 
that  the  particle  '^  as  "  related  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  act.  This  was  spread  among  so 
many  of  that  persuasion,  that  it  was  believed  a  great-  party  amoi^  them  would  refuse  to 
take  it.  So  a  small  alteration  was  made  by  the  house  of  lords  of  these  words,  ^*as  was  limited,'^ 
into  words  of  the  same  sense,  *^  which  was  limited ;"  but  those  who  intended  to  excuse  the 
episcopal  party,  who  they  knew  were  in  the  pretender's  interests,  from  taking  the  oath, 
were  for  keeping  in  those  words  which  the  presb3rterians  scrupled.  The*  commons  aooord- 
ingly  disagreed  to  the  amendment  made  by  the  lords ;  and,  they  receding  from  it,  the  bill 
passed  as  it  had  been  sent  up  from  tlie  commons.  Another  act  passed  for  discontinuing  the 
courts  of  judicature  during  some  days  at  Christmas,  though  the  observing  of  holidays  was 
contrary  to  their  principles.    This  was  intended  only  to  irritate  them. 

After  that,  an  act  was  brought  in  for  the  restoring  of  patronages ;  these  had  been  taken 
away  by  an  act  in  king  William's  reign ;  it  was  set  up  by  the  presbyterians  from  th^  first 
beginning  as  a  principle,  that  parishes  had,  from  warrants  in  Scripture,  a  right  to  choose 
iheir  ministers ;  so  that  ihey  had  always  looked  on  the  right  of  patronage  as  an  invasion 
made  on  that.  It  was  therefore  urged  that,  since  by  the  act  of  union  presbytery,  vnth  aD 
its  rights  and  privileges,  was  unalterably  secured,  and  since  their  kirk-session  was  a  braodi 
of  their  constitution,  the  taking  from  them  the  right  of  choosing  their  ministers  was  oontraiy 
to  that  act :  yet  Uie  biU  passed  through  both  houses,  a  small  opposition  being  only  made  in 
either.  By  these  steps  the  presbyterians  were  alarmed,  when  they  saw  the  success  of  every 
motion  that  was  made  on  design  to  weaken  and  undermine  their  estabhshment 

Another  matter  of  a  more  public  nature  was  at  this  time  set  on  foot.  Both  houses  of 
parliament  had  in  the  year  1709  agreed  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  thai  the  protestant  snc- 
oession  might  be  secured  by  a  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  this  was  settled  at  the 
Hague  to  be  one  of  the  preliminaries :  but  when  an  end  was  put  to  the  conferences  at 
Gertruydenberg,  the  lord  Tovnisend  was  ordered  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with  the  States  to 
that  effect.  They  entertained  it  readily,  but  at  the  same  time  they  proposed  that  Kngiand 
should  enter  into  a  guaranty  with  them,  to  maintain  their  barrier,  which  consisted  of  some 
places  they  were  to  garrison,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  still  in  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and 
of  other  places  which  had  not  belonged  to  that  crown,  at  the  death  of  king  Charles  the 
Second,  but  had  been  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  war ;  for,  by  their  agreements  with  us, 
they  bore  the  charge  of  the  neges,  and  so  the  places  taken  were  to  belong  to  them  :  these 
were  chiefly  Lisle,  Toumay,  Menin,  and  Douay,  and  were  to  be  kept  still  by  them.  But 
as  for  those  places  which,  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonged  to  the 
Spaniards,  they  had  been  so  ill  looked  after  by  the  Spanish  governors  of  Flanders,  who 
were  more  set  on  enriching  themselves  and  keeping  a  magnificent  court  at  Brussels,  than  on 
preserving  the  country,  that  neither  were  the  fortifications  kept  in  due  repair  nor  the  maga- 
aines  furnished,  nor  the  soldiers  paid :  so  that  whensoever  a  war  broke  out,  the  French  made 
themselves  very  easily  masters  of  places  so  ill  kept.  The  States  had  therefore  proposed, 
during  this  war,  that  the  sovereignty  of  those  places  should  continue  still  to  belong  to  the 
crown  of  Spain ;  but  they  should  keep  garrisons  in  the  strongest  and  the  most  exposed)  in 
particular  Uiose  that  lay  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheld ;  and  for  the  maintaining  this  they 
asked  100,000/.  a-year  from  those  provinces ;  by  which  means  tliey  would  be  kept  beti^ 
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and  cheaper  than  ever  thej  had  been  while  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Tliey 
also  asked  a  free  passage  for  all  the  stores  that  they  should  send  to  those  places.  This 
seemed  to  be  so  reasonable,  that  since  the  interest  of  England,  as  weU  as  of  the  States, 
required  that  this  frontier  should  be  carefully  maintained,  the  ministry  were  ready  to  hearken 
to  it.  It  was  objected,  that,  in  case  of  a  war  between  England  and  the  States,  the  trade  of 
those  provinces  would  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  but  this  had  been  settled  in 
the  great  truce  which,  by  the  mediation  of  France  and  England,  was  made  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  States.  There  was  a  provisional  order  therein  made  for  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  those  provinces ;  and  that  was  turned  to  a  perpetual  one  by  the  peace  of  Munster. 
King  Charles  of  Spain  had  agreed  to  the  main  of  the  barrier :  some  places  on  the  Scheld 
were  not  necessary  for  a  frontier,  but  the  States  insisted  on  them,  as  necessary  to  maintain  a 
communication  with  the  frontier :  the  king  of  Prussia  excepted  likewise  to  some  places  in 
the  Spanish*  Guelder.  The  lord  Townsend  thought  that  these  were  such  inconsiderable 
objections,  that  though  his  instructions  did  not  come  up  to  every  particular,  yet  he  signed 
the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  By  it,  the  States  bound  themselves 
to  maint^n  tjie  queen'*s  title  to  her  dominions  and  the  protestant  succession  with  their  whole 
force :  and  England  was  reciprocally  bound  to  assist  them  in  midntaining  this  barrier. 

The  mercenary  writers,  that  were  hired  to  defend  the  peace  then  projected  with  France, 
attacked  this  treaty  with  great  virulence,  and  by  arguments  that  gave  just  suspicions  of 
black  designs.  They  said  it  was  a  disgrace  to  this  nation  to  engage  any  other  state 
to  secure  the  succession  among  us,  which  perhaps  we  might  see  cause  to  alter :  whereas,  by 
this  treaty,  the  States  had  an  authority  given  them  to  interpose  in  our  counsels.  It  was 
ako  said,  that  if  the  States  were  put  in  possession  of  aU  those  strong  towns,  they  might  shut 
us  out  from  any  share  of  trade  in  them,  and  might  erect  our  manufactures  in  provinces  very 
capable  of  them.  But  it  was  answered,  that  this  could  not  be  done  as  long  as  this  treaty 
continued  in  force,  unless  the  sovereign  of  the  country  should  join  with  them  against  us. 
Some  objected  to  the  settlement  made  at  Munster,  aa  a  transaction  when  we  were  in  such 
confusion  at  home,  that  we  had  no  minister  there ;  but  that  treaty  had  only  rendered  the 
truce  and  the  provisional  settlement  made  before,  by  the  mediation  of  England,  perpetual, 
and  we  had  since  acquiesced  in  that  settlement  for  above  sixty  years.  By  examining  into 
the  particulars  of  the  treaty  it  appeared  that,  in  some  inconsiderable  matters,  the  lord 
Townsend  had  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  in  which  he  had  so  fully  satisfied 
the  ministry,  that  though  upon  his  first  signing  it  some  exceptions  had  been  taken,  yet  these 
were  passed  over,  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  form. 

But  the  present  ministry  had  other  views :  they  designed  to  set  the  queen  at  liberty  from 
her  engagements  by  these  alliances,  and  to  disengage  her  from  treaties.  The  house  ot  com- 
mons went  now  very  hastily  into  several  resolutions  that  were  very  injurious  to  the  States : 
they  pretended  they  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  all  agreements,  with  relation  to  the 
service,  both  at  sea  and  land ;  and  as  to  the  troops  that  were  to  have  been  furnished  in 
Portugal  and  Savoy,  as  well  as  the  subsidies  due  to  those  princes.  They  fell  next  on  the  barrier 
treaty :  they  gave  it  out  that  the  old  ministry  designed  to  bring  over  an  army  from  Holland 
whensoever  they  should,  for  other  ends,  pretend  that  the  protestent  succession  was  in  danger ; 
and  it  was  said  there  was  no  need  of  any  foreign  assistance  to  maintain  it.  In  the  debate, 
it  was  insisted  on,  that  it  could  be  maintained  safely  no  other  way ;  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
but  the  king  of  France  would  assist  the  pretender ;  England  was  not  inclined  to  ke^  up  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  to  resist  him :  so  that  we  could  not  be  so  safe  any  other 
way,  as  by  having  the  States  engaged  to  send  over  their  army,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 
But  reason  is  a  feeble  thing  to  bear  down  resolutions  already  taken ;  so  the  house  of  com-o 
mons  voted  the  treaty  dishonourable  and  injurious  to  England ;  and  that  the  lord  Towiisend 
had  gone  beyond  his  instructions  in  signing  it ;  and  that  he  and  all  who  had  advised  and 
ratified  that  treaty  were  public  enemies  to  the  kingdom.  These  votes  were  carried  by  a 
great  majority,  and  were  looked  on  as  strange  preludes  to  a  peace.  When  the  States  heard 
what  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  barrier  treaty,  they  wrote  a  very  respectful  letter  to  the 
queen,  in  which  they  offered  to  explain  or  mollify  any  part   of  it  that  was  wrongly  under- 
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nood ;  but  the  managers  of  the  house  of  commons  got  all  their  votes  to  be  digested  into 
a  well-composed  inflaming  representation,  which  was  laid  before  the  queen  :  by  it  all  the 
allies,  but  most  particularly  the  States,  were  charged  for  having  failed  in  many  particnlan 
contrary  to  their  engagements.  They  also  laid  before  the  queen  the  votes  they  had 
made  with  relation  to  the  barrier  treaty ;  and  that  they  might  name  a  great  sum  thai 
would  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  nation  (which  was  ready  to  receive  all  thingi 
implicitly  from  them),  they  said  England  had  been,  during  the  war,  overchaiged  nine- 
teen miUions  beyond  what  they  ought  to  have  paid;  aU  which  was  cast  on  the  old 
ministry. 

The  States,  in  answer  to  all  this,  drew  up  a  large  memorial,  in  which  every  particular  in 
the  representation  was  examined  and  fully  answered.  They  sent  it  over  to  their  envor, 
who  presented  it  to  the  queen :  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  the  end  was  already  served, 
and  tJie  entering  into  a  discussion  about  it  could  have  no  other  effect  but  to  confound  thoiB 
who  drew  it.  The  two  first  heads  of  the  States'*  memorial,  that  related  to  the  service  at  sea 
and  in  Flanders,  were  printed  here,  and  contained  a  full  answer  to  all  that  was  chaiged  on 
them  as  to  those  matters,  to  the  ample  conviction  of  all  who  examined  the  particulars.  The 
house  of  commons  saw  the  effect  this  was  likely  to  have,  so  they  voted  it  a  false,  malidomt, 
scandalous,  and  injurious  paper ;  and  that  the  printing  it  was  a  broach  of  privilege.  And, 
to  stop  the  printing  the  other  heads,  they  put  the  printer  in  prison ;  this  was  a  confutation 
to  which  no  reply  could  be  made ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  a  confession  that  their  representation 
could  not  be  justified,  when  the  answer  to  it  was  so  carefully  stifled.  The  house  of  com- 
mons went  next  to  repeal  the  naturalization  act,  in  which  they  met  with  no  opposition. 

The  self-denying  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and,  as  was  ordinary,  it 
passed  easily  there.  The  scandal  of  corruption  was  now  higher  than  ever,  for  it  was  bdieTed 
men  were  not  only  bribed  for  a  whole  session,  but  had  new  bribes  for  particular  votes.  The 
twelve  new  peers  being  brought  into  the  house  of  lords,  had  irritated  so  many  there,  that  for 
two  days,  by  all  the  judgments  that  could  be  made  of  the  house,  the  bill  was  likely  to  hare 
passed  that  house :  but  upon  some  prevailing  arguments,  secretly  and  dexterously  applied 
to  some  lords,  an  alteration  was  made  in  it,  by  which  it  was  lost.  For  whereas  the  bill, 
as  it  stood,  was  to  take  place  after  the  determination  of  the  present  parliament,  this  was 
altered,  so  as  that  it  should  take  place  after  the  demise  of  the  queen :  so  it  was  no  more 
thought  on. 

The  house  of  commons  voted  two  millions  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery ;  for  which  a  fund  was 
created  that  might  pay  both  principal  and  interest  in  thirty-two  years. 

I  look  next  to  Utrecht,  where  the  treaty  was  opened.  The  emperor  and  the  empire  sent 
their  ministers  very  late  and  unvdllingly  thither ;  but  they  submitted  to  the  necessity  of 
their  affairs ;  yet  with  this  condition,  that  the  French  proposals  (for  so  the  propositions  that 
were  formerly  called  preliminaries  came  to  be  named)  diould  be  no  ground  to  proceed  on; 
and  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  entered  on,  vdthout  any  regard  to  them.  It  was  also 
agreed,  to  save  the  loss  of  time  in  settling  the  ceremonial,  that  the  plenipotentiaries  should 
assume  no  character  of  dignity,  until  all  matters  were  adjusted  and  made  ready  for  signing. 
The  first  of  January  was  the  day  named  for  opening  the  congress ;  but  they  waited  some 
time  for  the  allies.  In  the  beginning  of  February  O.  S.  the  French  made  their  proposals  in 
a  very  high  strain. 

They  promised  that,  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  they  would  own  the  queen  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  as  she  should  direct ;  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  to  remain  with 
king  Philip ;  the  dominions  in  Italy,  with  the  islands,  except  Sicily,  were  to  go  to  tlie 
emperor,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria :  the  trade  was  to  be  regu- 
lated as  it  was  before  the  war  ;  some  places  in  Canada  were  to  be  restored  to  England,  with 
the  freedom  of  fishery  in  Newfoundland ;  but  Placentia  was  to  rem^un  with  ^e  French : 
Dunkirk  was  offered  to  be  demolished ;  but  Lisle  and  Toumay  were  to  be  given  for  it. 
The  States  were  to  have  their  demands  for  the  barrier ;  and  the  frontier  between  France,  the 
empire,  and  Italy,  was  to  be  the  same  that  it  waa  before  the  war,  by  which  Landau,  Fenes- 
trella,  and  Exiles,  were  to  be  restored  to  France.     These  demands  were  as  extravagant  as 
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any  that  France  conld  hare  made  in  the  most  prosperoua  state  of  their  affairs.    This  filled 
the  allies  with  indignation,  and  heightened  the  jealousy  they  had  of  a  secret  understandings 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  France. 

But  a  great  change  happened  in  the  affitirs  of  France,  at  this  very  time,  that  their  pleni- 
potentiaries were  making  these  demands  at  Utrecht.  The  dauphiness  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  of  a  surfeit,  as  it  was  given  out,  and  died  in  three  days ;  and  within  three  or  four  days 
after  that,  the  dauphin  himself  died ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  him,  his  eldest  son,  about 
five  or  six  years  old,  died  likewise ;  and  his  second  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  dying  condition.  These  deaths  coming  so  quick  one  after  another  struck 
that  court.  The  king  himself  was  for  some  days  ill,  but  he  soon  recovered.  Such  repeated 
strokes  were  looked  on  with  amazement.  Poison  was  suspected,  as  is  usual  upon  all  such 
occasions ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  generally  charged  with  it :  he  was  believed  to  have 
dealt  much  in  chemistry,  and  was  an  ambitious  prince.  While  he  was  in  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  king  Philip's  army,  he  formed  a  project  to  set  him  aside,  and  to  make  himself  king 
of  Spain ;  in  which,  as  the  lord  Townsend  told  me,  he  went  so  far,  that  he  tried  to  engage 
Mr.  Stanhope  to  press  the  queen  and  the  States  to  assist  him,  promising  to  break  with 
France  and  to  many  king  Charles'^s  dowager.  This  came  to  be  discovered.  He  was  upon 
that  called  out  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  only  thing  that  saved  him  was  the 
king's  kindness  to  his  natural  daughter,  whom  he  had  married.  The  king  not  only  passed 
it  over,  but,  soon  after,  he  obliged  the  duke  of  Berry  to  marry  his  daughter ;  such  care  had 
that  old  king  taken  to  corrupt  the  blood  of  France  with  the  mixture  of  his  spurious  issue. 
King  Philip  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  alliance,  but  wrote  to  his  elder  brother,  expos- 
tulating for  his  not  opposing  the  marriage  more  vigorously ;  with  which  he  professed  himself 
so  displeased,  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  congratulate  upon  it.  This  letter  was  sent 
from  Madrid  to  Paris,  but  was  intercepted  and  sent  to  Barcelona,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Hague.     Dr.  Hare  told  me  he  read  the  original  letter*. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  he  became  dauphin  upon  his  father^s  death,  had  been  let 
into  the  understanding  the  secrets  of  government ;  and,  as  was  given  out,  he  had  on  many 
occasions  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  with  great  sentiments  of 
justice :  he  had  likewise,  in  some  disputes  that  cardinal  de  Noailles  had  with  the  Jesuits, 
espoused  his  interests,  and  protected  him.  It  vnis  also  believed  that  he  retained  a  great 
affection  to  Fenelon,  the  archbishop  of  Gambray,  whose  fable  of  ^^Telemachus"  carried  in  it 
the  noblest  maxims  possible,  for  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and  good  prince,  and  set  forth  that 
station  in  shining  characters,  but  which  were  the  reverse  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  whole 
life  and  reign.  These  things  gave  the  French  a  just  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  in  his  death  ; 
and  the  apprehensions  of  a  minority,  after  such  a  reign,  struck  them  with  a  great  conster- 
nation. These  deaths,  in  so  critical  a  time,  seemed  to  portend  that  all  the  vast  scheme 
which  the  king  of  France  had  formed,  with  so  much  perfidy  and  bloodshed,  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  soon  blasted.     But  I  will  go  no  further  in  so  dark  a  prospect. 

The  French  propositions  raised,  among  the  true  English,  a  just  indignation ;  more  parti- 
cularly their  putting  off  the  owning  the  queen  until  the  treaty  came  to  be  signed.  The  lord 
treasurer,  to  soften  this,  said  he  saw  a  letter,  in  which  the  king  of  France  acknowledged  her 
queen ;  this  was  a  confession  that  there  was  a  private  correspondence  between  them ;  yet 
the  doing  it  by  a  letter  was  no  legal  act.  In  excuse  of  this,  it  was  said,  that  the  late  king 
was  not  owned  by  the  French  till  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  came  to  be  signed :  but  there  was 
a  mediator  in  that  treaty,  with  whom  our  plenipotentiaries  only  negociated ;  whereas  there 
was  no  mediator  at  Utrecht :  so  that  the  queen  was  now,  without  any  interposition,  treating 
with  a  prince  who  did  not  own  her  right  to  the  crown  t.  The  propositions  made  by  the 
French  were  treated  here  with  the  greatest  scorn ;  nor  did  the  ministers  pretend  to  say  any 
thing  in  excuse  for  them.  And  an  address  was  made  to  the  queen,  expressing  a  just  indig- 
nation at  such  a  proceeding,  promising  her  all  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  war,  until  she 
should  arrive  at  a  just  and  honourable  peace. 

*  Tbii  \fxK»  Dr.  Fnneia  Hare,  who  died  binhop  of  Chichester  ia  1 740.     He   wm  chttplain-genonJ  ol   the  army 
under  the  duk*  nf  Mftrlbonnigb. — Oenend  Biog.  Dkt. 

f  Wm  aot  (he  public  entering  into  treaty  with  queen  Anne  an  acknowledgment  uf  her  Mvrrrigbtjr 
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The  allies  did  offer  their  demands  next,  which  ran  as  high  another  way.  The  emperor 
asked  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  England  asked  the  restoring  Newfoundland,  and  the 
demolishing  of  Dunkirk ;  the  States  asked  their  whole  barrier ;  and  every  ally  asked  satis- 
faction to  all  the  other  allies,  as  well  as  to  himself.  England  and  the  States  declared  that 
they  demanded  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  emperor :  so  the  high  pattern  set  by  the 
French  in  their  demands,  was  to  the  full  imitated  by  the  allies.  The  French  set  a  day  for 
offering  their  answer ;  but  when  the  day  came,  instead  of  offering  an  answer  in  writing,  they 
proposed  to  enter  into  verbal  conferences  upon  the  demands  made  on  both  sides.  This  had 
indeed  been  practised  in  treaties  where  mediators  interposed ;  but  that  was  not  done  until 
the  main  points  were  secretly  agreed  to.  The  allies  rejected  this  proposition,  and  demanded 
specific  answers  in  writing ;  so,  till  the  beginning  of  May,  the  treaty  went  on  in  a  very 
languid  manner  in  many  fruitless  meetings,  the  French  always  saying  they  had  yet  received 
no  other  ofders :  so  that  the  negociation  there  was  at  a  full  stand. 

The  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  carried  on  by  the  emperor  and  the  States  with  all 
possible  vigour.  Prince  Eugene  stayed  three  months  in  England  in  a  fruitless  negociation 
with  our  court,  and  was  sent  back  with  general  and  ambiguous  promises.  The  States  gave 
him  the  supreme  command  of  their  army,  and  assured  him  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  pro* 
ject  that  was  concerted  among  them,  he  should  be  put  under  no  restraint  by  their  deputies 
or  generals,  and  that  no  cessation  of  arms  should  be  ordered  till  all  was  settled  by  a  general 
peace.  The  duke  of  Omiond  followed  him  in  April,  well  satisfied  both  with  his  instruc- 
tions and  his  appointments ;  for  he  had  the  same  allowances  that  had  been  lately  voted 
criminal  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

At  this  time  the  pretender  was  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox.  He  recovered  of  them ;  but 
his  sister,  who  was  taken  with  the  same  disease,  died  of  it.  She  was,  by  all  that  knew  her, 
admired  as  a  most  extraordinary  person  in  all  respects ;  insomuch  that  a  very  great  cha- 
racter was  spread  of  her,  by  those  who  talked  but  indifferently  of  the  pretender  himself. 
Thus  he  lost  a  great  strength,  which  she  procured  to  him,  from  all  who  saw  or  conversed 
with  her.     I  turn  next  to  give  an  account  of  the  convocation. 

There  was  a  doubt  suggested,  whether  the  queen  s  license  did  still  subsist  after  a  proroga- 
tion by  a  royal  writ.  The  attorney-general  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  still  in  force ;  upon 
which  the  bishops  went  on  with  the  resolution  in  which  the  former  session  had  ended,  and 
sent  back  to  the  lower  house  a  paper,  which  had  been  sent  to  them  from  that  house  in  the 
former  session,  with  such  amendments  as  they  thought  proper.  But  then  Atterbuiy  started 
a  new  notion,  that  as  in  a  session  of  parliament  a  prorogation  put  an  end  to  all  matters  not 
finished,  so  that  they  were  to  begin  all  anew,  the  same  rule  was  to  be  applied  to  convoca- 
tions, in  pursuance  of  his  favourite  notion,  that  the  proceedings  in  parliament  were  likevrise 
to  be  observed  among  them.  The  bishops  did  not  agree  to  this,  for,  upon  searching  thdr 
books,  they  found  a  course  of  precedents  to  the  contraiy.  And  the  schedule,  by  which  the 
archbishop  prorogued  them,  when  the  royal  writ  was  sent  to  him,  did  in  express  words  con- 
tinue all  things  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  then,  to  the  next  meeting.  Yet  this  did 
not  satisfy  Atterbury  and  his  party ;  so  ibe  lower  house  ordered  him  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  attorney-general  for  his  opinion  :  he  did  that  very  partially,  for  he  did  not  show 
him  the  paper  sent  down  by  the  bishops ;  he  only  gave  him  a  veiy  defective  abstract  of  it : 
whereupon  the  attorney-general  gave  him  such  an  answer  as  he  demred,  by  which  it  was 
very  plidn  that  he  was  not  rightly  informed  about  it.  The  bishops  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  method  of  former  convocations,  and  not  to  begin  matters  afresh  that  had  been  formerly 
nearly  finished.  By  this  means  they  were  at  a  full  stop,  so  that  they  could  not  determine 
those  points  which  had  been  recommended  to  them  by  the  queen ;  but  they  entered  upon 
new  ones.  There  was  then  a  bill  in  the  house  of  parliament  for  building  fifty  new  churdies 
in  and  about  London  and  Westminster ;  so  an  office  for  consecrating  d^urches  and  church- 
yards was  prepared :  and  probably  this  will  be  all  the  fruit  that  the  church  will  reap  from 
this  convocation. 

The  censure  that  was  passed  on  Whiston's  book  in  the  former  session,  had  been  laid  before 
the  queen  in  due  form  for  her  approbation ;  but,  at  the  opening  of  this  session  in  December, 
the  bishops,  finding  that  no  return  was  come  from  the  throne  in  that  matter,  sent  two  of 
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their  number  to  receive  ber  mijefit/s  pleasure  in  it ;  the  archbishop  being  so  ill  of  the  gout 
thai  he  came  not  among  us  all  that  winter.  The  queen  had  put  the  censure  that  we  had 
s^it  hor,  into  the  hands  of  some  of  her  ministers,  but  could  not  remember  to  whom  she  gave 
it ;  so  a  new  extract  of  it  was  sent  to  her,  and  she  said  she  would  send  her  pleasure  upon  it 
very  speedily :  but  none  came  during  the  session,  so  all  further  proceedings  against  him  were 
stopped,  since  the  queen  did  not  confirm  the  step  that  we  had  made.  This  was  not  unac- 
ceptable to  some  of  us,  and  to  myself  in  particular.  I  was  gone  into  my  diocese  when  that 
censure  was  passed :  and  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  true  interest  of  the  ChrLstian  religion 
was  best  coiisulted  when  nice  disputing  about  mysteries  was  laid  ande  and  foigotten. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  an  inclination  in  many  of  the  clergy  to  a  nearer  approach 
towards  the  church  of  Rome.  Hicks,  an  ill-tempered  man,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  had  in  several  books  promoted  a  notion  that  there  was  a  proper  sacrifice  made 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  had  on  many  occasions  studied  to  lessen  our  aversion  to  popery*. 
The  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  method  in  which  the  reforma- 
tion was  carried,  was  openly  condemned.  One  Brett  had  preached  a  sermon  in  several  of 
the  pulpits  of  London,  which  he  afterwards  printed,  in  which  he  pressed  the  necessity  of 
priestly  absolution  in  a  strain  beyond  what  was  pretended  to  even  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  said  no  repentance  could  serve  without  it,  and  affirmed  that  the  priest  was  vested  with 
the  same  power  of  pardoning  that  our  Saviour  himself  had.  A  motion  was  made  in  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  to  censure  this,  but  it  was  so  ill  supported  that  it  was  let  fallt. 
Another  conceit  was  taken  up  of  the  invalidity  of  lay-baptism,  on  which  several  books 
have  been  written :  nor  was  the  dispute  a  trifling  one,  since  by  this  notion  the  teachers 
among  the  dissenters  passing  for  laymen,  this  went  to  the  re-baptizing  them  and  their  con- 
gregations* 

Dodwell  gave  the  rise  to  this  conceit.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  led  a  strict  life : 
he  seemed  to  hunt  after  paradoxes  in  all  his  writings,  and  broached  not  a  few :  he  thought 
none  could  be  saved  but  those  who,  by  the  sacraments,  had  a  federal  right  to  it ;  and  that 
these  were  the  seals  of  the  covenant.  So  that  he  left  all  who  died  without  the  sacraments, 
to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God :  and  to  this  he  added,  that  none  had  a  right  to  give 
the  sacraments  but  those  who  were  commissioned  to  it ;  and  these  were  the  apostles,  and 
after  them  bishops  and  priests  ordained  by  them :  it  followed  upon  this,  that  sacraments 
administered  by  others  were  of  no  value.  He  pursued  these  notions  so  far,  that  he  asserted 
that  the  souls  of  men  were  naturally  mortal,  but  that  the  immortalizing  virtue  was  conveyed 
by  baptism,  given  by  persons  episcopally  ordained.  And  yet,  after  all  this,  which  carried 
the  episcopal  function  so  high,  he  did  not  lay  the  original  of  that  government,  on  any 
instruction  or  warrant  in  the  Scripture ;  but  thought  it  was  set  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  after  the  apostles  were  all  dead.  He  wrote  very  doubtfully  of  the  time  in 
which  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  settled :  he  thought  it  was  not  before  the  second 
century,  and  that  an  extraordinary  inspiraticm  was  continued  in  the  churches  to  that  very 
time  to  which  he  ascribed  the  original  of  episcopacy  j:.    This  strange  and  precarious  system 

*  Dr.  Geoifo  Hickes  irat  a  ofttive  of  Yorkshire,  being  other  works  ai-e  Dumeroai :  among  them  ere  **  Diecounee 

bom  at  Newtbam,  ia  1642.     He  was  a  royer  from  college  ou  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotton.*' — ^Biograpb.  Britan. 
to  college,  being  in  luoceaaion  a  member  of  four  before  be         t  Tbe  divine  thne    tlightingly  mentioned  was   Dr. 

obtained  his  fellowahip  at  Lincoln  in  1664.     During  a  Thomas  Brettt  who,  howerer  erroneous  in  his  opinions, 

lengthened  tour  upon  the  continent,  he  became  intimate  iK'as  contented  to  suffer  in  attestation  that  in  tbem  he 

with  Henry  Justell,  who  entrusted  him  with  his  fiither*s  was  sincere.     He  was  a  yery  learned  and  talented  man. 

manuscript  work,  ^  Codex  canonum  eccleaisB  uniTersalia.'*  Hia  native  county  was  Kent,  having  been  bora  at  Bet- 

The  doke  of  Lauderdale  was  hk  patron,  whom  he  aocom-  Ushanger  in  1667.     He  was  of  Qneen*s  and  Corpua. 

panled  into  Scotland,  where  be  wis  honoured  with  a  doc>  Christi  colleges,  Cambridge.     His  varioos  preferments 

tor's  degree,  as  he  wu  in  due  coune  at  Oxford.     Hia  were  resigned  by  him  in  1715,  when  he  joined  the  non- 

highest  regular  preferment  was  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  juring  churchmen,  and  he  then  retired  to  the  family  seat 

and  this  he  lost  at  the  revolution,  refusing  to  take  the  at  Sf^ng  Grove.     Here  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 

oatha     The  nonjuring  prelatea  consecrated  him  bishop  of  pursuiu.     He  died  in  1743.     His  **  Essay  on  the  Chro- 

Thetford.     He  died  in  1715.     Besides  being  a  profound  nology  of  the  Bible/'  his  ''  Life  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,** 

scholar  in  divinity,  he  was  deeply  vened  in  Saxon  liters-  and  other  works,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal. — Ocn.  Biog. 

lure,  as  b  testified  by  his  **  Thesaurus,**  und  **  Institu-  Diet, 
tiones  Orammaticie,**  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.    His        X  Henry  Dodwell  was  an  Irishman,  bora  at  Dublin  in 
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was  in  great  credit  among  as ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  sacrament  and  the  inTalidity  oi 
ecclesiastical  functions,  when  performed  by  persons  who  were  not  episcopally  ordained,  were 
entertained  by  many  with  great  applause.  This  made  the  dissenters  pass  for  no  Christiana^ 
and  put  all  thoughia  of  reconciling  them  to  us  far  out  of  view ;  and  several  little  books  were 
spread  about  the  nation,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  them,  and  that  they  were  in 
a  state  of  damnation  until  that  was  done ;  but  few  were,  by  these  arguments,  prevailed 
upon  to  be  re-baptized.  This  struck  even  at  the  baptism  by  midwives  in  the  church  of 
Rome ;  which  was  practised  and  connived  at  here  in  England,  until  it  was  objected  to  in  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton  Court,  sooft  after  king  James  the  First's  accession  to  the  crown, 
and  baptism  was  not  until  then  limited  to  persons  in  orders.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  year  1660,  when  a  great  part  of  the  nation  had  been  baptized  by 
dissenters ;  but  it  was  now  promoted  with  much  heat. 

The  bishops  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  new  and  extravagant  doctrine  ;  so 
a  declaration  was  agreed  to,  first  against  the  irregularity  of  all  baptism  by  persons  who  were 
not  in  holy  orders  ;  but  that,  yet  according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  and  the 
constant  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  no  baptism  (in  or  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost)  ought  to  be  reiterated.  The  archbishop  of  York  at  first 
agreed  to  this ;  so  it  was  resolved  to  publish  it  in  the  name  of  all  the  bishops  of  England : 
but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  his  mind ;  and  refused  to  sign  it,  pretending  that  this 
would  encourage  irregular  baptism.  So  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  most  of  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  resolved  to  offer  it  to  the  convocation.  It  was  agreed  to  in  the 
upper  house,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  only  dissenting ;  but  when  it  was  sent  to  the  lower 
house,  they  would  not  so  much  as  take  it  into  consideration,  but  laid  it  aside,  thinking  that 
it  would  encourage  those  who  struck  at  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  This  was  all  that 
passed  in  convocation. 

The  supplies  demanded  were  given,  in  all  about  six  millions ;  there  were  two  lotteries  of 
1,800,000^  a-piece,  besides  the  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  malt  bill.  A  motion 
was  made  for  a  clause  to  be  put  in  one  of  the  lottery  bills,  for  a  commission  to  enquire  into 
the  value  and  consideration  of  all  the  grants  made  by  king  William.  The  ministexs  appre- 
hended the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  money-bill,  with  a  tack  to  it,  through  the  house  of  lords ; 
so  they  prevailed  to  get  it  separated  from  the  money-bill,  and  sent  up  in  a  particular  one, 
and  undertook  to  carry  it.  When  it  came  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  a  great  party  was  made 
against  it :  those  who  continued  to  pay  a  respect  to  the  memory  of  king  William  thought 
it  was  a  very  unbecoming  return  to  him  who  had  delivered  the  nation  from  slavery  and 
popery,  to  cast  so  particular  an  indignity  on  his  grants.  The  bill  made  all  its  steps  through 
the  house  of  lords  to  the  last,  with  a  small  majority  of  one  or  two.  The  earl  of  Nottingham 
was  absent  the  first  two  days,  but  came  to  the  house  on  the  last :  he  said  he  always 
thought  those  grants  were  too  large  and  very  unseasonably  made,  but  he  thought  there 
ought  to  be  an  equal  way  of  proceeding  in  that  matter ;  they  ought  either  to  resume  them 
all,  or  to  bring  aU  concerned  in  them  to  an  equal  composition :  he  therefore  could  not 
approve  of  this  bill,  which,  by  a  very  clear  consequence,  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  fellow- 
subject  to  resume  or  to  cover  grants  at  his  pleasure ;  and  so  it  would  put  the  persons,  con- 
cerned in  the  grants,  into  too  great  a  dependence  on  him.  At  the  last  reading  of  the  bill 
seventy-eight,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  were  for  the  bill,  and  as  many  were  against  it.  The 
votes  being  equal,  by  the  rule  of  the  house,  the  negative  carried  it :  so,  for  that  time,  the  bill 
was  lost. 

During  the  session,  reports  were  often  given  out  that  all  things  were  agreed,  and  that  the 
treaty  was  as  good  as  finished ;  but  new  stories  were  set  on  foot,  and  pretended  delays,  to 
put  off  the  expectation  of  peace.  However,  in  the  end  of  May,  we  were  surprised  with 
letters  from  the  camp,  which  told  us  that  the  army  of  the  allies,  being  joined,  was  twenty- 

)34l#     He  bad  a  fellowship  of  Trinity  college  in  that  of  history  at  Oxford,  but  soon  was  deprived  of  the  ofEee« 

dtr,  but  resigned  it  to  avoid  going  into  holy  orders,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William 

Coving  to  England,  and  his  literary  attainments  being  and  BCarr,    He  died  in  1711. — ^Brokesby*s  Life  of  H. 

very  appaivnt,  hn  tras,  in  1688,  elected  Camden  professor  Dodwell'. 
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^ve  thousand  men  sbronger  than  the  French ;  an  advantage  that  they  never  had  hefbro 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war :  that  prince  Eugene  therefore  proposed  that  thej  should 
maroh  towards  the  head  of  the  Scheld,  where  the  French  army  lay,  and  upon  their  advancing 
the  French  would  he  ohliged  either  to  venture  on  action,  or  to  retire ;  and  in  that  case 
Cambray  would  be  left  open  to  the  allies  to  sit  down  before  it.  The  council  of  war  agreed 
to  this,  bat  to  their  great  surprise  the  duke  of  Ormond  showed  orders  not  to  act  offensively 
against  the  French :  he  seemed  to  be  very  uneasy  with  these  orders,  but  said  he  must  obey 
them.  This  was  much  resented  by  the  whole  army,  and  oj  the  ministers  of  the  allies  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Utrecht ;  and  it  struck  us  here  in  England  with  amazement. 

Motions  were  made  upon  it  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  it  seemed  we  were  neither  to 
have  peace  nor  war.  So  it  was  proposed  that  an  address  should  be  made  to  the  queen,  that 
she  would  set  the  duke  of  Ormond  at  liberty  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  other  generals, 
and  carry  on  the  war  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  peace.  Those  who  opposed  this  asked  what 
proofs  they  had  of  what  was  said,  concerning  the  duke  of  Ormond's  orders ;  they  had  only 
private  letters,  which  were  not  produced  :  so  it  was  said  that  there  was  not  ground  enough 
to  found  an  address  upon,  which  ought  not  to  be  made  on  bare  reports.  The  ministers 
would  neither  confess  nor  deny  the  matter,  pretending  the  oath  of  secrecy ;  yet  they  affirmed 
the  duke  of  Ormond  was  at  liberty  to  cover  a  siege 

That  which  prevailed  in  both  houses  to  hinder  the  address  was,  that  the  ministers  in  both 
did  affirm  that  the  peace  was  agreed  on,  and  would  be  laid  before  them  in  three  or  four 
days.  It  was  upon  that  suggested  that  this  must  be  a  separate  peace,  since  the  allies  knew 
nothing  of  it.  The  lord  treasurer  said,  a  separate  peace  was  so  base,  so  knavish,  and  so 
villanous  a  thing,  that  every  one  who  served  the  queen  knew  they  must  answer  it  with 
their  heads  to  the  nation ;  but  it  would  appear  to  be  a  safe  and  a  glorious  peace,  much  more 
to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  than  the  preliminaries  that  were  agreed  to  three 
years  before  :  he  also  affirmed  that  the  allies  knew  of  it,  and  were  satisfied  with  it :  so  the 
motion  fell ;  and  aU  were  in  great  expectation  to  see  what  a  few  days  would  produce.  In 
order  to  this,  it  was  proposed  to  examine  into  all  the  proceedings  at  the  Ilague  and  at 
Oertruydenburg,  in  the  years  1^09  and  1710 :  this  was  set  on  by  a  representation  made  by 
the  earl  of  Strafford ;  for  he  affirmed  in  the  house  of  lords  that  those  matters  had  not 
been  fairly  represented :  he  said  he  had  his  information  from  one  of  the  two  who  had  been 
employed  in  those  conferences :  by  this,  it  wa«  plain  he  meant  Buys.  Lord  Townsend  had 
informed  the  house,  that  those  who  treated  with  the  French  at  Gertruydenberg  did,  at  theii 
return,  give  an  account  of  their  negociation  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  in  the  pensioner'^s 
presence,  before  they  reported  it  to  the  States  themselves.  But  upon  this  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford said  they  had  been  first  secretly  with  the  pensioner,  who  directed  them  both  what  to 
say,  and  what  to  suppress.  Upon  this  the  house  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  her 
to  lay  before  them  all  that  passed  at  that  time,  and  in  that  negociation.  But  nothing  fol- 
lowed upon  this,  for  it  was  said  to  be  designed  only  to  amuse  the  house. 

Surprises  came  at  this  time  quick  one  alter  another.  At  Utrecht,  on  the  second  of  June 
N.  S.,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States  expostulated  with  the  bifliop  of  Bristol  upon  the 
orders  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  answered  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  said  he 
had  received  a  letter,  two  d&jn  before,  from  the  queen,  in  which  she  complained  that,  not- 
vrithstandiug  all  the  advances  she  had  made  to  engage  the  States  to  enter  with  her  upon  a  plan 
of  peace,  they  had  not  answered  her  as  they  ought,  and  as  she  hoped  they  would  have  done ; 
therefore  she  did  now  think  herself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  separate  measures  to  obtain  a  peace 
for  her  own  convenience.  The  plenipotentiaries  said  this  was  contrary  to  all  their  allianoes 
and  treaties ;  they  thought  that,  by  the  deference  they  had  showed  her  on  all  occasions,  they 
had  m^ted  much  better  usage  from  her :  they  knew  nothing  of  any  advances  made  to  them 
on  a  plan  of  peace.  The  bishop  replied,  that,  considering  the  conduct  of  the  States,  the 
queen  thought  herself  disengaged  from  all  alliances  and  engagements  with  them.  The 
bishop  did  not  in  express  words  name  the  barrier  treaty,  but  he  did  not  except  it ;  so 
they  reckoned  it  was  included  in  the  general  words  he  had  used.  This  did  not  agree  with 
what  the  lord  treasurer  had  said  in  the  house  of  lords ;  and  when  the  States'*  envoy  com* 
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plained  to  hhn  of  these  declarations  made  them  hy  the  bishop^  all  the  answer  he  made 
that  he  was  certainly  in  a  Tery  bad  humour  when  he  talked  at  that  rate. 

On  the  fifth  of  June,  the  queen  came  to  the  parliament,  and  told  them  (m  what  terms  a 
peace  might  be  had.  King  Philip  was  to  renounce  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France^ 
if  it  should  devolye  on  him ;  and  this  was  to  execute  itself  hy  putting  the  next  to  him  into 
the  succession.  Sicily  was  to  be  separated  from  Spain,  though  it  was  not  yet  settled  who 
should  have  it.  The  protestant  succession  was  to  be  secured ;  and  he  who  had  pretended  to 
the  crown  was  no  more  to  be  supported.  Dunkirk  was  to  be  demolished,  and  Newfoundland 
to  be  delivered  to  England.  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  were  to  remain  in  our  hands :  we  were 
also  to  have  the  assiento,  a  word  importing  the  furnishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with 
slaves  from  Africa.  The  Dutch  were  to  have  their  barrier,  except  two  or  three  places ;  and 
due  regard  would  be  had  to  all  our  allies. 

Both  houses  agreed  to  make  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  queen,  for  conmiunicating  this  plan 
to  them,  desiring  her  to  finish  it.  An  addition  to  these  last  words,  ''  in  conjun^on  with 
her  allies,"  was  moved  in  both  houses,  that  so  there  might  be  a  guaranty  settled  for  the 
maintaining  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses. 
It  was  said,  in  opposition  to  it,  that  it  would  subject  the  queen  and  the  whole  treaty  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  allies,  who  might  prove  backward  and  intractable.  And  since  Elngland  had 
borne  the  greatest  share  of  the  burthen  of  the  war,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  queen  should 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  peace.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that  if  the  allies  did  not  enter 
into  a  guaranty,  we  must  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  French,  and  be  at  their  mercy,  and  so 
have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  promises  of  a  court  noted,  in  a  course  of  many  years,  fw  a 
train  of  perfidy.  But  many  had  formed  an  obstinate  resolution  to  get  out  of  the  war  on 
any  terms ;  so  nothing  that  was  offered,  that  seemed  to  obstruct  the  arriving  speedily  at  that 
end,  was  heard  with  patience ;  and  no  regard  was  had  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Yet  both 
houses  observed  one  caution,  not  to  express  their  being  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  the  peace, 
though  it  was  covertly  insinuated.  Mention  wa«  also  made  of  oar  treaties  with  our  allies, 
and  of  the  protestant  succession.  The  lords,  who  had  all  along  protested  against  the  steps 
that  the  court  had  taken,  entered  the  reasons  of  their  protesting  against  the  negative  put  on 
adding  the  words,  ^'  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,"  and  on  the  former  vote,  concerning  the 
orders  sent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  These  carried  in  them  such  just  and  severe  reflections 
on  the  ministry,  as  running  the  nation  into  an  open  breach  of  all  public  trust,  and  putting 
every  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  that  by  the  strength  of  the  majority  they  were 
expunged.  Yet  they  were  printed,  and  copies  of  them  were  sent  over  the  nation ;  but 
nothing  could  break  through  that  insensibility  which  had  stupified  the  people.  A  new  set  of 
addresses  ran  about,  full  of  gross  flattery,  magniiying  the  present  conduct,  with  severe  reflec* 
tions  on  the  former  ministry,  which  some  carried  back  to  king  William^s  reign.  Some 
of  these  addresses  mentioned  the  protestant  succession  and  the  house  of  Hanover  with 
zeal ;  others  did  it  more  coldly ;  and  some  made  no  mention  at  all  of  it.  And  it  was 
universally  believed  that  no  addresses  were  so  acceptable  to  the  ministers  as  those  of  the 
last  sort. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  session  of  parliament  came  to  an  end.  The  queen,  in  her 
speech,  said  she  was  glad  to  find  they  approved  of  her  scheme  of  peace,  though  that  was  in 
none  of  the  addresses ;  many  who  intended  to  merit  by  their  officious  zeal  had  indeed  mag- 
nified it  in  both  houses,  but  it  was  not  in  either  of  their  addresses.  The  earl  of  Strafford 
was  again  sent  over,  to  induce  the  States  to  accept  the  offers  that  the  French  were  making, 
and  to  consent  to  a  cessation  of  arms. 

Prince  £ugene  ordered  Quesnoy  to  be  besieged  ;  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  covered  the  siege ;  but,  when  the  place  was  so  straitened  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  above  two  or  three  day^,  the  duke  of  Ormond  sent  prince  Eugene  word  that  he  had 
orders  to  proclaim  a  cessation  of  arms  for  two  months.  Prince  Eugene  disagreeing  to  this, 
he  signified  his  orders  to  all  the  German  troops  that  were  in  the  queen's  pay.  But  the 
States  and  the  emperor  had  foreseen  that  this  might  happen,  and  had  negociated  so  effec- 
tually with  the  princes  to  whom  these  troops  belonged,  that  they  had  sent  orders  to  their 
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generals  to  continue  with  prince  Eugene,  and  to  obey  his  command.  This  they  represented 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  and  he  upon  that  told  them  they  should  have  neither  bread  nor  pay, 
nor  their  arrears,  if  they  refused  to  obey  his  orders.  This  last  seemed  unjust,  since  they  had 
eerred  hitherto  according  to  agreement ;  so  that  their  arrears  could  not  be  detained  with 
any  colour  of  justice.  Quesnoy  capitulated,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  said  that  the  court  of  France  had  promised  to  put  Dunkirk  in  the  queen's  hands,  as 
a  sure  pledge  of  performing  all  that  they  had  stipulated,  in  order  to  a  general  peace.  This 
was  executed  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  a  body  of  our  troops,  with  a  squadron  of  ships, 
were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  place.  The  duke  of  Ormond  made  a  second  attempt  on 
the  generals  of  the  German  troops,  to  see  if  they  would  agree  to  the  cessation  of  arms ;  but 
they  excused  themselves  upon  the  orders  they  had  received  from  their  masters.  So  he  pro- 
claimed the  cessation  at  the  head  of  the  English  troops :  upon  which  he  separated  himself 
from  prince  Eugene's  army,  and  retired  to  Ghent  and  Bruges,  possessing  himself  of  them. 
The  fortified  places  near  the  frontier  had  orders  to  let  the  dficers  pass  through,  but  not  to 
suffer  the  troops  to  possess  themselves  of  them.  The  withdrawing  the  English  forces  in  this 
manner  from  the  confederate  army  was  censured,  not  only  as  a  manifest  breach  of  faith  and 
of  treaties,  but  as  treacherous  in  the  highest  and  basest  degree.  The  duke  of  Ormond  had 
given  the  States  such  assurances  of  his  going  along  with  them  through  the  whole  campaign, 
that  he  was  let  into  the  secrets  of  all  their  counsels,  which  by  that  confidence  were  all 
known  to  the  French.  And,  if  the  auxiliary  German  troops  had  not  been  prepared  to  dis- 
obey his  orders,  it  was  believed  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  army,  would  have  forced 
the  States  to  come  into  the  new  measoxes.  But  that  was  happily  prevented.  Yet  all  this 
conduct  of  our  general  was  applauded  at  home  as  great,  just,  and  wise ;  and  our  people  were 
led  to  think  it  a  kind  of  triumph  upon  Dunkirk's  being  put  into  our  hands ;  not  considering 
that  we  had  more  truly  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  this  open  breach  of 
faith ;  after  which  the  confederates  could  no  longer  trust  or  depend  on  us.  Nor  was  this 
only  the  act  of  the  court  and  ministry,  but  it  became  the  act  of  the  nation,  which  by  a 
general  voice  did  not  only  i»rkprove  of  it,  but  applaud  it. 

Prince  Eugene's  next  attempt  was  upon  Landrecy,  in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  he 
would  succeed ;  but  this  prospect,  and  indeed  the  whole  campaign,  had  a  fatal  reverse. 
There  was  a  body  of  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men  posted  at  Denain,  on  the  Scheld, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  to  secure  the  conveying  bread  and  ammunition  to  the 
army  and  to  the  siege.  Yillars  made  a  motion  as  if  he  designed  to  give  prince  Eugene 
batiJe,  but,  after  a  feint  that  way,  he  turned  quick  upon  this  body  that  lay  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  with  only  one  bridge  of  pontoons ;  the  rest  had  been  sent  to  the  si^  of  Landrecy, 
and  there  was  not  a  supply  of  more  brought.  That  bridge,  with  the  weight  that  was  on  it, 
broke,  so  the  bodies  could  not  be  joined.  But  military  men  assured  me  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  misfortune,  YiUars's  attempt  might  have  turned  fatally  on  himself,  and  to  the 
ruin  of  his  whole  army.  But,  in  conclusion,  he  gave  them  a  total  defeat,  and  so  made  him- 
self master  of  those  posts,  which  they  were  to  defend.  This  opened  a  new  scene :  it  not 
only  forced  the  raising  the  siege  of  Landrecy,  but  gave  Yillars  an  occasion  to  seize  on 
Marchiennes  and  some  other  places,  where  he  found  great  stores  of  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  furnished  him  likewise  with  an  opportunity  of  sitting  down  before  Donay.  What 
errors  were  committed,  either  in  the  counsels  or  orders,  or  in  the  execution  of  them,  and  at 
whose  door  these  ought  to  be  laid,  is  far  above  my  understanding  in  military  matters :  but, 
be  that  as  it  will,  this  misfortune  served  not-  a  little  to  raise  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
character,  under  whose  command  no  such  thing  had  ever  happened.  The  effects  of  this 
disgrace  were  great ;  Douay  was  taken,  after  a  long  and  brave  defence ;  prinoe  Eugene 
tried  to  raise  the  riege,  but  did  not  succeed  in  it.  Indeed  the  States  would  not  put  things 
to  so  great  a  venture,  after  such  a  loss :  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Quesnoy 
was  next  besieged :  the  great  artilleiy  that  had  been  employed  in  the  siege  were  left  in 
the  place.  The  garrison  improved  tha^  advantage ;  so  that  the  taking  it  cost  the  enemy 
very  dear. 

These  losses  created  a  great  distraction  in  the  counsels  at  the  Hi^e ;  many  were  inclined 
to  accept  of  a  cessation ;  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  great  offers  to  the 
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States,  to  peisaade  them  to  continue  the  war ;  at  the  same  time,  the  French  grew  very  inso- 
lent upon  their  successes,  and  took  occasion,  from  a  quarrel  between  the  footmen  of  one  of 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  and  one  of  theirs,  to  demand  an  extravagant  reparation ;  which 
the  Dutch  not  complying  with,  a  full  stop  was  put  to  all  proceedings  at  Utrecht  for  some 
months.  Our  court  took  some  pains  to  remove  that  obstruction ;  but  the  French  king's 
pride  being  now  again  in  exaltation,  he  was  intractable.  St.  John,  being  made  viscount 
Bolingbroke,  was  sent  over  with  secret  instructions  to  the  court  of  France ;  where,  as  it  was 
believed,  the  peace  was  fully  concluded.  But  all  that  was  published  upon  his  return  was  a 
a  new  cessation  of  arms,  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  four  months  longer.  Duke  Hamilton 
was  named  to  go  ambassador  to  France,  and  lord  Lexington  to  Spain.  The  earl  of 
Strafford  continued  to  press  the  States  to  come  into  the  queen  s  measures,  which  it  was 
said  he  managed  with  great  imperiousness.  The  States  resolved  to  offer  their  plan  to  the 
queen,  in  which  they  pressed  the  restoring  Strasburg  to  the  empire,  to  have  Valenciennes 
demolished,  and  Conde  added  to  their  barrier,  and  that  the  old  tariff  for  trade  should  be 
again  restored. 

The  lord  Lexington  went  first  to  Spain,  where  the  cortes  were  summoned,  in  which  that 
king  did  solemnly  renounce,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France ;  and  limited  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  after  his  own  posterity,  to  the 
house  of  Savoy.  The  Hke  renunciation  was  made  some  months  after  that  by  the  princes 
of  France  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  And  Philip  was  declared  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  something  strange  to  see  so  much  weight  laid  on  these 
renunciations,  since  the  king  of  France  had  so  often  and  so  solemnly  declared  (upon  his 
claiming,  in  the  right  of  his  queen,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  when  the  renunciation  made  by 
his  queen  before  the  marriage,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  all  rights  of  succes- 
sion to  her  father's  dominions,  was  objected  to  him)  that  no  renunciation,  which  was  bat  a 
civil  act,  could  destroy  the  rights  of  blood,  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.  But  this  was 
now  forgotten,  or  very  little  considered.  At  this  time,  the  order  of  the  garter  had  nine 
vacant  stalls ;  so  six  knights  were  at  one  time  promoted,  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  Hamilton, 
and  Kent,  and  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Powlet,  and  Strafford.  The  duke  of  Hamilton's  being 
appointed  to  go  to  the  court  of  France  gave  melancholy  speculations  to  those  who  thought 
him  much  in  the  pretendei^s  interest :  he  was  considered,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  here  in 
England,  as  the  head  of  his  party  :  but  a  dismal  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life  a  few  days 
before  he  intended  to  have  s^  out  on  his  embassy. 

He  and  the  lord  Mohun  were  engaged  in  some  suits  of  law,  and  a  violent  hatred  was 
kindled  between  them ;  so  that,  upon  a  very  high  provocation,  the  lord  Mohun  had  sent  him 
a  challenge,  which  he  tried  to  decline ;  but  both  being  hurried  by  those  false  points  of 
honour,  they  fatally  went  out  to  Hyde  Park,  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  fought  with 
so  violent  an  animosity,  that,  neglecting  the  rules  of  art,  they  seemed  to  run  on  one  another, 
as  if  they  tried  who  should  kill  first ;  in  which  they  were  both  so  unhappily  successful,  that 
the  lord  Mohun  was  killed  outright,  and  duke  Hamilton  died  in  a  few  minutes  after.  I  will 
add  no  character  of  him ;  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  so  much  good  of  him  as  I  could  wish, 
and  I  had  too  much  kindness  for  him  to  say  any  evil  without  necessity.  Nor  shall  I  make 
any  reflections  on  the  deplorable  efiect  of  those  unchristian  and  barbarous  masdms,  which 
have  prevailed  so  universally,  that  there  is  little  hope  left  of  seeing  them  rooted  out  of  the 
minds  of  men ;  the  false  notions  of  honour  and  courage  being  too  strong  to  be  weighed  down 
by  prudent  or  religious  considerations. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  upon  duke  Hamilton's  death,  named  for  the  embassy  to 
France,  and  went  over  in  the  end  of  December.  The  same  yacht  that  carried  him  to  Calaia, 
brought  o.ver  the  duke  d'Aumont,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  a  good-natured  and 
generous  man,  of  profuse  expense,  throwing'handfuls  of  money  often  out  of  his  coach  aa  he 
went  about  the  streets.  He  was  not  thought  a  man  of  business,  and  seemed  to  employ  him- 
self chiefly  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  making  himself  acceptable  to  the 
nation.     I  turn  next  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  war  in  Pomeranta  went  on  but  slowly,  though  the  czar  and  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland  joined  their  forces ;  upon  which  it  was  thought  the  interest  of  Sweden  must 
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have  sunk  in  those  parts ;  bat  the  feebleness  of  one  or  other  of  those  princes  lost  them  great 
advantages.  Steinbock,  the  Swedish  general,  seeing  the  Danes  were  separated  from  their 
aUies,  made  a  quick  march  towards  them ;  and  though  the  Saxons  had  joined  them  before 
he  came  up,  yet  he  attacked  them.  The  action  was  hot,  and  lasted  some  hours ;  but  it 
ended  in  a  complete  yictory  on  the  Swedish  side.  At  the  same  time  the  Swedes  were  ani- 
mated by  reports  from  Conistantinople,  which  gave  them  hopes  of  the  war  between  the  Turks 
and  the  czar  being  likely  to  break  out  again,  which  the  king  of  Sweden  continued  to  solicit, 
and  in  which  he  had  all  the  assistance  that  the  French  could  give  him. 

This  gave  the  emperor  great  apprehensions  that  disorders  in  Hungary  might  follow  upon 
it,  which  would  defeat  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  settle  matters  in  that  kingdom,  so  that 
being  safe  on  that  side  he  might  turn  his  whole  force  against  France,  and  by  that  means 
encourage  the  States  to  continue  the  war.  Those  in  Holland  who  pressed  the  accepting  the 
offers  that  France  made  them,*  represented  that  as  a  thing  not  possible  to  be  supported.  Tlie 
promises  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  so  often  foiled  them,  that  they 
said  they  could  not  be  relied  on :  and  the  distractions  in  the  North  made  them  apprehend 
that  those  princes  might  be  obliged  to  recal  their  troops,  which  were  in  the  service  of  the 
States. 

The  earl  of  Strafibrd  was  sent  back  to  the  Hague  with  the  French  plan,  which  came  to 
be  called  the  queen's  plan :  but  to  draw  them  in  the  more,  he  was  ordered  to  enter  upon  a 
new  barrier  treaty  with  them,  by  which  the  former  was  to  be  set  aside.  By  it  tlie  States 
were  to  maintain  the  succession  to  the  crown,  when  required  to  it  by  the  queen,  but  not 
otherwise.  This  gave  still  new  occasions  for  jealousy :  for  whereas,  by  the  former  treaty, 
they  were  strictly  bound  to  maintain  the  succession,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  oppose 
any  attempts  they  saw  made  against  it,  they  were  by  this  treaty  obliged  to  stay  until 
they  were  sent  to ;  and  if  our  ministers  should  come  to  entertain  ill  designs  that  way,  they 
would  take  care  no  notice  should  be  given  to  the  States.  The  barrier  for  the  Dutch  came 
far  short  of  the  fonner.  The  States  wrote  another  letter  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  inter- 
pose for  restoring  Strasburg  to  the  empire,  for  adding  Gonde  to  their  barrier,  and  for  settling 
the  commerce  on  the  foot  of  the  ancient  tariff ;  as  also  for  obtaining  more  reasonable  terms 
for  the  emperor.  But  things  were  so  fixed  between  the  court  of  France  and  ours,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  intercession. 

The  earl  of  Qodolphin  died  of  the  stone  in  September.  He  was  the  man  of  the  clearest 
head,  the  calmest  temper,  and  the  most  incorrupt  of  all  the  ministers  of  state  I  have  ever 
known.  After  having  been  thirty  years  in  the  treasury,  and  during  nine  of  those  lord  trea- 
surer, as  he  was  never  once  suspected  of  corruption,  or  of  suffering  his  servants  to  grow  rich 
under  him,  so  in  all  that  time  his  estate  was  not  increased  by  him  to  the  value  of  4000/.  He 
served  the  queen  with  such  a  particular  affsction  and  seal,  that  he  studied  to  possess  all 
people  with  great  personal  esteem  for  her :  and  she  herself  seemed  to  be  so  sensible  of  this  for 
many  years,  that  if  courts  were  not  different  from  all  other  places  in  the  world,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  his  wise  management  at  home,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
glorious  conduct  abroad,  would  have  fixed  them  in  their  posts,  above  the  little  practices  of 
an  artful  favourite,  and  the  cunning  of  a  man  who  has  not  hitherto  showed  any  token  of  a 
great  genius,  and  is  only  eminent  in  the  arts  of  deluding  those  that  hearken  to  him. 

Upon  the  earl  of  Oodolphin^s  death,  the  duke  ,of  Marlborough  resolved  to  go  and  live 
beyond  sea :  he  executed  it  in  the  end  of  November,  and  his  duchess  followed  him  in  the 
beginning  of  February.  This  was  variously  censured :  some  pretended  it  was  the  giving  up 
and  abandoning  the  concerns  of  his  country,  and  they  represented  it  as  the  effect  of  fear,  with 
too  anxious  a  care  to  secure  himself;  others  were  glad  he  was  safe  out  of  ill  hands,  whereby 
if  we  should  fall  into  the  convulsions  of  a  civil  war,  he  would  be  able  to  asnst  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  as  being  so  entirely  beloved  and  confided  in  by  all  our  military  men :  whereas  if 
he  had  stayed  in  England,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but,  upon  the  least  shadow  of  suspicion, 
he  would  have  been  immediately  secured ;  whereas  now  he  would  be  at  liberty,  being  beyond 
sea,  to  act  as  there  might  be  occasion  for  it. 

There  were  two  suits  begun  agunst  him :  the  one  was  for  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
that  the  foreign  princes  were  content  should  be  dedncted  for  contingencies,  of  which  an 
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account  was  formerly  given ;  the  other  was,  for  axrean  due  to  the  builders  of  Blenh^in 
house.  The  queen  had  given  orders  for  building  it  with  great  magnificence ;  all  the  baigains 
with  the  workmen  were  made  in  her  name,  and  by  authority  from  her ;  and  in  the  pream- 
bles of  the  acts  of  parliament,  that  confirmed  the  grant  of  Woodstock  to  him  and  his  heirs^ 
it  was  said  the  queen  built  the  house  for  him :  yet  now,  that  the  tradesmen  were  let  run  into 
an  arrear  of  30,000/.,  the  queen  refused  to  pay  any  more ;  and  set  them  upon  suing  tlie 
duke  of  Marlborough  for  it,  though  he  had  never  contracted  with  any  of  them :  upon  his 
going  beyond  sea,  both  those  suits  were  stayed,  which  gave  occasion  to  people  to  imagine, 
that  the  ministry,  being  disturbed  to  see  so  much  public  respect  put  on  a  man,  whom  they 
had  used  so  ill,  had  set  these  prosecutions  on  foot,  only  to  render  his  stay  in  England  uneasy 
to  him. 

Our  army  continued  this  winter  about  Ghent  and  Bruges ;  and  we  kept  a  sort  of  garrison 
in  Dunkirk ;  but  that  was  so  ill  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  that  it  was  visible 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  place,  any  longer  than  the  French  were  willing  to 
let  them  stay  in  it.  And  during  that  time,  they  were  neither  allowed  to  have  a  plai^  to 
worship  God,  nor  to  bury  their  dead  in,  though  by  a  mortality  that  raged  there,  some 
thousands  died.  Our  ministers  continued  still  to  press  the  States  and  the  emperor  to  come 
into  the  queen'^s  measures ;  the  emperor,  on  some  occasions,  talked  in  a  very  positive  stnun, 
as  if  he  was  resolved  to  put  all  to  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  such  hard  conditions ;  but 
the  apprehensions  of  a  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hungary,  and  the  low  state  of  his 
treasure,  forced  him  to  come  down  from  &at  height,  and  engage  the  States  to  procure  better 
terms  for  him  :  the  demand  of  Strasburg  was  rejected  by  the  French,  with  so  podtiTe  aa 
air,  that  our  court  did  not  move  in  it  more ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  we  obtained  any  oae 
condition  of  the  French,  but  what  was  ofiered  in  their  own  project. 

In  conclusion,  the  States  were  forced  to  yield  in  every  particular ;  and  then  our  ministen, 
to  give  some  seeming  content  to  the  nation,  and  to  bring  the  States  into  some  confidence 
witi^  them,  ordered  the  new  barrier  treaty  to  be  signed ;  and  it  was  given  out  by  their 
creatures,  that  the  French  were  highly  ofiended  at  their  signing  this ;  making  it  previous  to 
a  general  peace,  and  a  sort  of  guaranty  for  it.  Thus,  after  all  the  declamations  that  were 
made  on  the  first  barrier  treaty,  the  ministers  came  into  a  new  one,  which  though  not  so 
secure  as  the  former,  yet  was  liable  to  all  the  objections  that  were  made  against  that.  The 
French,  as  we  were  assured,  in  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  used  all  that  course  of  chicane, 
for  which  *they  have  been  so  long  famous ;  and,  after  all  the  steps  our  court  had  made,  to  get 
them  a  treaty  of  their  own  projecting,  we  were  not  at  last  able  to  gain  any  one  point  upon 
them :  they  seemed  to  reckon,  that  now  we  had  put  ourselves  in  their  hands,  and  that  they 
might  use  us  as  they  pleased. 

A  proclamation  was  set  out  in  the  end  of  November,  giving  notice  that  the  session  of  par- 
liament would  be  opened  on  the  thirteenth  of  January ;  but  though  the  proroguing  the 
parliament,  after  such  a  proclamation,  was  without  a  precedent,  yet  we  were  put  off  by  seven 
prorogations,  some  for  a  fortnight,  and  some  for  three  weeks  :  it  was  said,  we  were  daily 
expecting  a  sudden  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and  until  all  was  finished,  the  ministers  could 
not  know  what  aids  were  to  be  demanded.  What  occasioned  all  tliese  delays  is  yet  a  secret 
to  me ;  so  I  can  write  nothing  of  it.  Many  expresses  were  sent  to  Vienna,  and  the  retoraa 
to  those  could  not  come  quick.  The  demands  for  restoring  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne,  together  with  a  compensation  for  their  losses,  were  insisted  on.  The  emperor  could 
not  do  the  former  of  these  without  the  diet,  by  whose  authority  they  were  put  under 
the  imperial  ban  :  but  neither  the  emperor  nor  diet  could  answer  the  other  demand,  it  rose 
so  high. 

While  we  were  at  home  uneasy  at  the  many  prorogations  and  delays,  the  news  from 
beyond  sea  opened  a  new  scene.  The  Swedes  broke  into  Holstein,  but  were  so  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Danes  and  Muscovites,  that  their  retreat  by  land  was  cut  ofi,  and  the  Danislt 
ships  shut  them  from  the  Baltic  sea ;  they  made  great  waste  in  the  king  of  Denmark's  share  of 
Holstein,  and  burnt  Altena,  a  great  and  rich  village,  within  a  mile  of  Hamburg,  which  being 
an  open  place,  in  no  sort  fortified,  the  burning  it  was  thought  contrary  to  the  laws  of  w«r. 

The  king  of  Prussia  died  in  February ;  he  was  in  his  own  person  a  virtuous  jnan,  and 
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tall  of  seal  in  the  matters  of  religion ;  he  raised  above  two  hundred  new  churches  in  his 
dominions ;  he  was  weak,  and  much  in  the  power  of  his  ministers  and  flatterers :  but  was 
so  apt  to  hearken  to  whispers,  that  he  changed  twice  the  whole  set  of  his  ministry :  his 
assuming  the  title  of  a  king,  and  his  affecting  an  extraordinary  magnificence  in  his  court, 
brought  a  great  charge  on  himtjelf,  and  on  all  about  him,  which  made  him  a  severe  master  to 
his  subjects,  and  set  him  on  many  pretensions,  chiefly  those  relating  to  the  prince  of  Frize- 
land,  which  were  not  thought  well  grounded.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity  by  his  son, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  affect  a  roughness  of  behaviour,  and  seemed  fond  of  his  grena- 
diers, not  only  beyond  all  other  military  men,  but  beyond  all  men  whatsoever :  he  seemed  to 
have  a  warlike  inclination ;  but  what  he  will  prove,  now  that  he  is  on  the  throne,  must  be 
left  to  time  *. 

The  appearances  of  a  new  war  between  the  Turk  and  the  czar  varied  so  often,  that  it  was 
doubtful  in  what  it  might  end :  the  king  of  Sweden  used  all  possible  means  to  engage  the 
Turk  in  it ;  but  he  threw  himself,  by  his  intractable  obstinacy,  into  great  dangers :  the  party 
at  the  Porte  that  opposed  the  war,  studied  to  get  rid  of  that  king,  and  of  his  importunities. 
Orders  were  sent  him  to  march  back  into  his  kingdom :  and  they  undertook  to  procure  him 
a  safe  passage  to  it ;  but  he  treated  the  person  that  was  sent  with  this  message  with  great 
insolence,  and  fortified  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  with  the  Swedes  that  were  about  him, 
and  resolved  to  defend  himself.  A  force  much  superior  to  his  was  brought  against  him  ;  but 
he  maintained  himself  so  resolutely  in  his  house,  that  some  hundreds  of  those  who  attacked 
him  were  killed :  the  Turks  upon  that  set  fire  to  the  house,  whereupon  he  was  forced  to 
surrender,  and  was  put  under  a  guard,  and  most  of  his  Swedes  were  sold  for  slaves ;  he  was 
carried  to  a  house  near  Adrianople,  but  not  suffered  to  come  to  court :  only  the  Sultan  dis- 
owned the  violence  used  to  his  person*  In  the  mean  while,  the  czar  shipped  an  army  from 
Petersburgh,  that  landed  in  Finland :  the  Swedes  were  not  able  to  stand  before  him  ;  every 
place,  as  he  advanced,  submitted  to  him  ;  and  he  was  now  master  of  Abo,  the  capital  of  Fin- 
land, and  of  that  whole  province.  Steinbeck,  with  his  army,  maintained  himself  in  Tonnin- 
gen,  as  long  as  their  provision  lasted :  but,  all  supplies  being  carefully  stopped,  he  was  forced 
at  last  to  deliver  up  himself  and  his  army  prisoners  of  war ;  and  these  were  the  best  troops 
the  Swedes  had,  so  that  Sweden  was  struck  with  a  general  consternation ;  to  this  distracted 
state  has  that  furious  prince  abandoned  his  own  kingdom.  And  there  I  must  leave  it,  to 
return  to  our  own  affairs. 

After  a  long  expectation  we  at  last  knew,  that  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England,  France,  and  the  States  was  signed :  upon  this,  the  parliament  was 
opened  on  the  ninth  of  April.  The  queen  in  her  speech  told  the  two  houses,  that  she  had 
now  concluded  a  peace,  and  had  obtained  a  further  security  for  the  protestant  succession,  and 
that  she  was  in  an  entire  union  with  the  house  of  Hanover ;  she  asked  of  the  commons,  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  recommended  to  both  houses,  the  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  with 
a  reflection  upon  faction.  Upon  this  speech,  a  debate  arose  in  the  house  of  lords,  concerning 
some  words,  that  were  moved  to  be  put  in  the  address,  (which  of  course  was  to  be  made  to 
the  queep)  applauding  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  the  security  for  the  protestant  succes- 
sion :  this  was  opposed,  since  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  conditions  of  the  peace  were, 
nor  what  that  security  was ;  all  that  appeared  was,  that  the  pretender  was  gone  out  of 
France  into  the  Barrois,  a  part  of  Lonain,  for  which  that  duke  did  homage  to  the  crov^n  of 
France.  An  address  of  congratulation  was  agreed  to,  but  without  any  approbation  of  the 
peace.  The  house  of  commons  observed  the  same  caution  in  their  address.  But  upon  this, 
a  new  set  of  addresses  ran  through  the  nation,  in  the  usual  strains  of  flattery  and  false 
eloquence.  The  parliament  sat  above  a  month  before  the  articles  of  peace  (and  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  made  at  that  same  time)  were  laid  before  them.  It  was  given  out,  that,  until 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  it  was  not  proper  to  publish  them ;  but  when  that  was 
done,  they  were  communicated  to  both  houses,  and  printed. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  French  king  was  bound  to  give  neitho'  harbour  nor  assistance 
to  the  pretender,  but  acknowledged  the  queen  s  title  and  the  protestant  succession,  as  it  waa 

*  He  becune  Frederic  the  Great,  or  the  Mad,  for  both  deiignationi  ore  applicable.  See  hit  own  **  Metcoirt  of  the 
Holism  of  Braiidrnbtiif.'* 
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settled  by  several  acts  of  parliament :  Duokirk  waa  to  be  razed  in  a  time  limited,  within  five 
months,  after  the  ratification ;  but  that  was  not  to  be  begun,  until  an  equivalent  for  it  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  France.  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  St.  Christopher  s  were  to 
be  given  to  England ;  but  Cape  Breton  was  left  to  the  French,  with  a  liberty  to  dry  tbeir 
fish  on  Newfoundland :  this  was  the  main  substance  of  the  articles  of  peace.  The  treaty  of 
commerce  settled  a  free  trade,  according  to  the  tariflT  in  the  year  1664,  excepting  some  com- 
modities, that  were  subjected  to  a  new  tariff  in  the  year  16^,  which  was  so  high,  that  it 
amounted  to  a  prohibition :  all  the  productions  of  France  were  to  come  into  England  under 
no  other  duties  but  tliose  that  were  laid  on  the  same  productions  from  other  countries;  and 
when  this  was  settled,  then  commissaries  were  to  be  sent  to  London,  to  agree  and  adjust  all 
matters  relating  to  trade  :  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain  was  not  yet  finished.  As  for 
the  allies,  Portugal  and  Savoy  were  satisfied ;  the  emperor  was  to  have  the  duchy  of  Mihoi, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  Sicily  was  to  be  given  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  with  the  title  of  king :  and  Sardinia,  with  the  same  title,  was  to  be  given  to  the  dec- 
tor  of  Bavaria,  in  lieu  of  his  losses :  tho  States  were  to  deliver  up  Lisle,  and  the  little  places 
about  it :  and,  besides  the  places  of  which  they  were  already  possessed,  they  were  to  have 
Namur.  Charleroi,  Luxemburg,  Ypres,  and  Newport :  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  have  the 
Upper  Guelder,  in  lieu  of  Orange,  and  the  other  estates,  which  tho  family  had  in  Fraocbe 
Comte  :  this  was  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  insert  heite,  with  relation  to  our  treaty :  the 
emperor  was  to  have  time  to  the  first  of  June,  to  declare  his  accepting  of  it.  It  did  not 
appear  what  equivalent  the  king  of  France  was  to  have  for  Dunkirk :  no  mention  was  made 
of  it  in  the  treaty ;  so  the  house  of  commons  made  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  to  know 
what  that  equivalent  was.  Some  weeks  passed  before  they  had  an  answer ;  at  last  the 
queen  by  a  message  said,  the  French  king  had  that  equivalent  already  in  his  own  hands ; 
but  we  were  still  in  the  dark  as  to  that,  no  further  explanation  being  made  of  it.  As  to 
Newfoundland,  it  was  thought  that  the  French  settling  at  Cape  Breton,  instead  of  Placentia, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  with  relation  to  the  fishery,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  settlements  in  those  parts  of  any  value.  The  English  have  always  pretended, 
that  the  first  discovery  of  Newfoundland  being  made  in  Henry  the  Seventh'^s  time,  the  right 
to  it  was  in  the  crown  of  England.  The  French  had  leave  given  them  in  king  Charles  the 
First'^s  time  to  fish  there,  paying  tribute,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  that  licence :  it  is  true, 
they  carried  this  much  further,  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  this  grew  to  a  much  greatei 
height  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second ;  but  in  king  William's  time,  an  act  c^  par- 
liament passed,  asserting  the  right  of  the  crown  to  Newfoundland,  laying  open  the  trade 
thither  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  positive  and  constant  exclusion  of  all  aliens 
and  foreigners :  these  were  the  reflections  on  the  treaty  of  peace ;  but  there  were  more 
important  objections  made  to  the  treaty  of  commerce.  During  king  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  our  trade  with  France  was  often  and  loudly  complained  of,  aSfVery  prejudicial  to  the 
nation ;  there  was  a  commission  appointed  in  the  year  1674,  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  oar 
commerce  with  that  nation,  and  then  it  appeared,  in  a  scheme  that  was  prepared  by  very 
able  merchants,  that  we  lost  every  year  a  million  of  money  by  our  trade  thither.  This  was 
then  so  well  received,  that  the  scheme  was  entered  into  the  journals  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  into  the  books  of  the  custom-house  :  but  the  court  at  that  time  favoured  the 
interests  of  France  so  much,  preferably  to  their  own,  that  the  trade  went  still  on  until  the 
year  1678,  when  the  parliament  laid,  upon  all  French  commodities,  such  a  duty  as  amounted 
to  a  prohibition,  and  was  to  last  for  three  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament :  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  king  Charles  called  no  more  parliaments ;  and  that 
act  was  repealed  in  king  James's  parliaments :  but,  during  the  whole  last  war,  high  duties 
were  laid  on  all  tlie  productions  and  manufiictures  of  France ;  which  by  this  treaty  were  to 
be  no  higher  charged,  than  the  same  productions  from  other  countries.  It  was  said  that,  if  we 
had  been  as  often  beaten  by  the  French,  as  they  had  been  by  us,  this  would  have  been 
thought  a  very  hard  treaty;  and  if  the  articles  of  our  commerce  had  been  settled,  before  the 
duke  of  Ormond  was  ordered  to  separate  his  troops  from  the  confederates,  the  French  could 
not  have  pretended  to  draw  us  into  such  terms  as  they  had  insisted  on  since  that  tinier 
because  we  put  ourselves  into  their  power.   We  were  engaged,  by  our  treaty  with  Portugal, 
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that  their  wines  should  be  chaiged  a  third  part  lower  than  the  French  wines ;  but  if  tiife 
duties  were,  according  to  this  treaty  of  commerce,  to  be  made  equal,  then  considering  the 
difference  of  freight,  which  is  more  than  double  from  Portugal,  the  French  wines  would  bio 
much  cheaper ;  and  the  nation  generally  liking  them  bett^,  by  this  means  we  should  not 
only  break  our  treaties  with  Portugal,  but  if  we  did  not  take  off  their  wines,  we  must  low 
their  trade,  which  was  at  present  the  most  advantageous,  that  we  drove  any  where :  for, 
besides  a  great  vent  of  our  manufactures,  we  brought  over  yearly  great  returns  of  gold 
from  thence ;  four,  five,  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a>year.  We  had  brought  tha 
silk  manufacture  here  to  so  great  perfection,  that  about  three  hundred  thousand  people  were 
maintained  by  it  *.  For  carrying  this  on,  we  brought  great  quantities  of  silk  from  Italy 
and  Turkey,  by  which  people  in  those  countries  came  to  take  off  as  great  quantities  of  bur 
manufactures ;  so  that  our  demand  for  silk  had  opened  good  markets  for  our  woollen  goods 
abroad,  which  must  fail,  if  our  manufacture  of  silk  at  home  should  be  lost ;  which,  if  once 
we  gave  a  free  vent  for  silk  stuflfs  from  France  among  us,  must  soon  be  the  case ;  since  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  and  of  labour  in  France,  would  enable  the  French  to  undersell  us, 
even  at  our  own  markets.  Our  linen  and  paper  manufactures  would  likewise  be  ruined  by 
a  free  importation  of  the  same  goods  from  France.  These  things  came  to  be  so  generally 
well  understood,  that  even,  while  flattering  addresses  were  coming  to  court  from  all  parts 
of  the  island,  petitions  came  from  the  towns  and  counties  concerned  in  trade,  setting  forth 
the  prejudice  they  apprehended  from  this  treaty  of  commerce.  The  ministers  used  sJl  pos- 
sible arts  to  bear  this  clamour  down ;  they  caUed  it  faction,  and  decried  it  with  a  boldness, 
that  would  have  surprised  any,  but  those  who  had  observed  the  methods  they  had  taken  for 
many  years  to  vent  the  foul^  calumnies,  and  the  falsest  misrepresentations  possible.  But 
the  matter  came  to  be  so  universally  apprehended,  that  it  could  not  be  disguised. 

The  house  of  commons  gave  an  aid  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  though  the  ministers 
hoped  to  have  carried  it  higher ;  but  the  members  durst  not  venture  on  that,  since  a  new 
election  was  soon  to  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  seseion :  they  went  next  to  renew  the  duty 
on  malt,  for  another,  year ;  and  here  a  debate  arose,  that  was  kept  up  some  days  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  whether  it  should  be  laid  on  the  whole  island :  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  of  which  the  Scots  complained  heavily,  as  a  burden  that  their  country  could  not 
bear :  and  whereas  it  was  said,  that  those  dutiea  ought  to  be  laid  equally  on  all  the  subjecis 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Scots  insisted  on  an  article  of  the  union,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  no  duty  should  be  laid  on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war,  which  ought  to 
be  observed  religiously.  They  said,  it  was  evident,  the  war  with  Spain  was  not  yet  ended ; 
no  peace  with  that  crown  was  yet  proclaimed,  nor  so  much  as  signed :  and  though  it  was  as 
good  as  made,  and  was  every  day  expected,  yet  it  was  a  maxim  in  the  construction  of  all 
laws,  that  odious  matters  ought  to  be  strictly  understood,  whereas  matters  of  fSeivour  were 
to  be  more  liberally  interpreted.  It  was  farther  said  on  the  Scotch  side,  that  this  duty  was; 
by  the  very  words  of  the  act,  to  be  applied  to  deficiencies  during  the  war :  so  this  act  wai^ 
upon  the  matter,  making  Scotland  pay  that  duty  during  the  vrar,  from  which  the  articles  of 
the  union  did  by  express  words  exempt  them.  A  great  number  of  the  English  were  oon^^ 
vinced  of  the  equity  of  these  grounds,  that  the  Scots  went  on ;  but  the  majority  was  on  the 
other  side.  So,  when  the  bill  had  passed  through  the  house  of  commons,  all  the  Scots  of 
both  houses  met  together,  and  agreed  to  move  for  an  act,  dissolving  the  union ;  they  went 
first  to  the  queen,  and  told  her  how  grievous  and  indeed  intolerable  this  duty  would  be  to 
their  country,  so  that  they  were  under  a  necessity  to  try,  how  the  union  might  be  broken. 
The  queen  seemed  uneasy  at  the  motion ;  slie  studied  to  divert  them  from  it,  and  assured 
them  that  her  officers  should  have  orders  to  make  it  easy  to  them.  This  was  understood 
to  imply  that  the  duty  should  not  be  levied ;  but  they  knew  this  could  not  be  depended  on : 
so  the  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  most  of  the  lords  of  that  nation  spoke 
to  it :  they  set  forth  all  the  hardships,  that  they  lay  under  since  the  union ;  they  had  no 
more  a  council  in  Scotland ;  their  peers  at  present  were  the  only  persons  in  the  whole  island, 
that  were  judged  incapable  of  peerage  by  descent ;  their  laws  were  altered  in  matters  of 
the  highest  importance,  particularly  in  matters  of.  treason ;  and  now  an  imposition  was  to 

*  There  miut  be  one  dpher  too  obabj  here.    Burnet  anqaeetionebiy  inteiUled  to  mite  80,000.   ' '-       ^^ 
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'be  laid  on  ihea  mait,  which  ibiifli  proTe  an  intoleiable  harden  to  the  poor  of  that  oomitiy; 
and  force  them  to  drink  water.  Upon  all  these  leasonB  they  moTed  for  Uhertf  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  to  diflBolye  the  union,  in  which  they  would  gire  foil  secarity,  for  maintaining  the  qaeen's 
prerogatiye,  and  for  securing  the  protestant  succeenon.  This  was  opposed  with  much  zeal 
hy  the  ministers,  but  was  supported  by  others ;  who,  though  they  did  not  intend  to  gi^e  up 
the  union,  yet  thought  it  reasonable  to  give  a  hearing  to  this  motion,  that  they  might  see 
how  iar  the  protestant  sncoesmon  could  be  secured,  in  case  it  should  be  entertained ;  bat  the 
majorify  were  for  rejecting  the  motion :  when  the  malt-bill  was  brought  up  to  the  lords, 
there  was  such  an  opposition  made  to  it  that  fifty-six  Toted  against  it,  but  sixty-four  werb 
for  it,  and  so  it  passed. 

The  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  this  session  was,  a  bill  for  settling  the  oom- 
meroe  with  France,  according  to  the  treaty,  and  for  taking  off  the  prohibitions  and  high 
duties,  that  were  laid  on  the  productions  of  France.  The  traders  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
those  in  all  the  other  parts  of  England  were  ahurmed,  with*  the  great  prejudice  this  would 
bring  on  the  whole  nation.  The  Turkey  company,  those  that  traded  to  Portugal  and  Italy, 
and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  woollen  and  silk  manu&ctures,  appeared  before  both 
bouses,  and  set  forth  the  great  mischief^  that  a  commerce  with  France,  on  the  foot  of  the 
treaty,  would  bring  upon  the  nation ;  while  none  appeared  on  the  other  side,  to  answer  their 
arguments,  or  to  set  forth  the  adTantage  of  such  a  commerce.  It  was  manifest,  that  none  of 
the  trading  bodies  had  been  consulted  in  it ;  and  the  commisnoners  for  trade  and  plantations 
had  made  very  material  observations  on  the  first  project,  which  was  sent  to  them  for  tiieir 
opinion ;  and  afterwards,  when  this  present  project  was  formed,  it  was  also  transmitted  to 
that  board  by  the  queen's  order,  and  they  were  required  to  make  their  remarks  on  it ;  but 
Arthur  Moor,  who  luid  risen  up,  from  being  a  footman  without  any  education,  to  be  a  great 
-dealer  in  trade,  and  was  the  person  of  that  board  in  whom  the  lord  treasurer  confided  most, 
moved  that  they  might  first  read  it  every  one  apart,  and  then  debate  it ;  and  he  desired 
to  have  the  first  perusal :  so  he  took  it  away,  and  never  brought  it  back  to  them,  but  gave  it 
to  the  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  carried  it  to  Paris,  and  there  it  was  settled  *•  The  bill  was 
Teiy  feebly  maintained  by  those  who  argued  for  it ;  yet  the  majorify  went  with  the  bill 
until  the  last  day ;  and  then  the  opposition  to  it  was  so  strong,  that  the  mimsterB  aeemed 
inclined  to  let  it  fiill :  but  it  was  not  then  known,  whether  this  v^as  only  a  fdnt,  or  whether 
the  instances  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  engagements  that  our  ministers  woe.  under 
to  that  court,  prevailed  for  carrying  it  on.  It  was  brought  to  the  last  step ;  and  then  a  great 
many  of  those,  who  had  hitherto  gone  along  with  the  court,  broke  from  them  in  this  matter, 
and  bestirred  themselves  so  effectually,  that  when  it  came  to  the  last  division,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  were  for  the  bill,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  against  it :  by  so 
small  a  majority  was  a  bill  of  such  great  importance  lost.  But  the  house  of  commons,  to 
soften  the  ill  constructions  that  might  be  made  of  their  rejecting  this  bill,  made  an  addresi 
to  the  queen,  in  which  they  thanked  her  for  the  peace  she  had  concluded,  and  for  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  settling  our  commerce ;  and  prayed  her  to  name  commissaries  to  regulate  and 
finish  that  matter. 

To  this  the  queen  sent  an  answer,  of  a  singular  composition :  she  said,  she  was  glad  to  see 
they  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  that  she  had  made,  and 
assured  them  that  she  would  use  her  best  endeavours  to  see  all  the  advantages  that  aihe  had 
stipulated  for  her  subjects  performed.  This  v^as  surpriring,  since  the  house  of  commons  had 
sufficiently  showed,  how  little  they  were  pleased  with  the  treaty  of  conmaerce,  by  their 
rejecting  the  bill  that  was  offered  to  confirm  it;  and  this  was  insinuated  in  their  address 
itself:  but  it  was  pleasantly  said,  that  the  queen  answered  them,  according  to  what  ought 

*  Mr.  Speaker  Onflow  Mjt,  "•  Mr.  Moor  had  very  accnnitelj  and  politelj ;  but  his  figure  wm  awkward  aad 
extraordinary  talents,  with  great  experience  and  know-  disadyantageons.  If,"  continaea  Mr.  Onslow,  who  knew 
ledge  of  the  worlds  very  able  in  parliament,  and  capable  him  intimately,  **  if  he  had  raised  himself  by  a  eomise  of 
.of  the  hi|^est  parts  of  bosiDess,  with  a  manner  in  it,  and  virtue,  he  would  have  justly  been  deemed  one  of  tha 
indeed  in  .his  general  deportment,  eqnal  almost  .to  any  greatest  among  those  who  have  wrought  their  own  far- 
rank.  He  knew'  every  body,  and  oonld  talk  df  every  tunes.  But,  vendidil  hie  auro  patriam— 4o  Spain^aft  least, 
'body,  which  made  his  convenation  a  sort' of  history  of  the  if  not  to  F^naee,  in  oor  commercial  tnnsaetiflot  at  d» 
affa.    He  lyas  generous  and  msgnifioent ;  wrote  aiid  ipoke  peace  of  Utieeht**— Oxford  ed.  of  this  wotk. 
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to  have  been  in  their  address,  and  not  according  to  what  was  m  it ;  besides  it  was  observable, 
that  her  promise  to  maintain  what  was  already  stipulated,  did  not  at  all  answer  the  prayer 
of  their  address.  This  was  all  that  passed  in  this  session  of  parliament  with  relation  to  the 
peace.  It  was  once  apprehended,  that  the  ministers  would  have  moved  for  an  act,  or  at  least 
for  an  address,  approving  the  peace ;  and  upon  that  I  prepared  a  speech,  which  I  intended  to 
make  on  the  subject :  it  was  the  only  speech  that  I  ever  prepared  beforehand ;  but  since  that 
matter  was  never  brought  into  the  house,  I  had  no  occasion  to  make  it;  yet  I  think 
proper  to  insert  it  here,  that  I  may  deliver  down  my  thoughts  of  this  great  transaction  to 
posterity. 

'^  My  lords,  this  matter  now  before  you,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  so  it  may 
be  seen  in  very  different  lights ;  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  political  view  of  it ;  I  leave 
that  to  persons  who  can  judge  and  speak  of  it  much  better  than  I  can  :  I  will  only  offer  to 
you  what  appears  to  me,  when  I  consider  it,  with  relation  to  the  rules  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion ;  in  this  I  am  sure  I  act  within  my  proper  sphere.  Some  things  stick  so  with  me,  that 
I  could  have  no  quiet  in  my  conscience,  nor  think  I  had  answered  tibe  duty  of  my  function, 
if  I  did  not'  make  use  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  that  our  constitution  and  the  privileges  of 
this  house  allow  me  :  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  do  this,  because  the  bringing  those  of  our 
order  into  public  councils,  in  which  we  have  now  such  a  share,  was  originally  intended  for 
this  very  end,  that  we  should  ofier  such  considerations,  as  arise  from  the  rules  of  our  holy 
religion,  in  all  matters  that  may  come  before  us.  In  the  opening  my  sense  of  things,  I  may 
be  forced  to  use  some  words  that  may  perhaps  appear  severe :  I  cannot  help  it,  if  ^e  nature 
of  these  affairs  is  such,  that  I  cannot  speak  plainly  of  them  in  a  softer  strain :  I  intend  not 
to  reflect  on  any  person ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  such  a  profound  respect  for  the  queen,  that 
no  part  of  what  I  may  say,  can  be  understood  to  reflect  on  her  in  any  sort :  her  intentions 
are,  no  doubt,  as  she  declares  them  to  be,  all  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  her  people ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  can  read  long  treaties,  or  carry  the  articles  of  them  in  her 
memory :  so  if  things  have  been  either  concealed  from  her,  or  misrepresented  to  her,  she  can 
do  no  wrong ;  and,  if  any  such  thing  has  been  done,  we  know  on  whom  our  constitution  lays 
the  blame. 

*^  The  treaties  that  were  made  some  years  ago  with  our  allies  are  in  print ;  both  the  grand 
alliance,  and  some  subsequent  ones :  we  see  many  things  in  these  that  are  not  provided  for 
by  this  peace ;  it  was  in  particular  stipulated,  that  no  peace  should  be  treated,  much  less 
concluded,  without  the  consent  of  the  allies.  But,  before  I  make  any  observations  on  this, 
I  must  desire  you  will  consider  how  sacred  a  thing  the  public  faith,  that  is  engaged  in  treaties 
and  alliances,  should  be  esteemed. 

^^  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  even  heathen  nations  valued  themselves  upon  their 
fidelity,  in  a  punctual  observing  of  all  their  treaties,  and  with  how  much  infamy  they  branded 
the  violation  of  them :  if  we  consider  that,  which  revealed  religion  teaches  us  to  know, 
that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  the  God  of  all  trutii,  as  we  know  who  is  the 
father  of  lies ;  God  hates  the  deceitful  man,  in  whose  mouth  there  is  no  faithfulness.  In 
that  less  perfect  religion  of  the  Jews,  when  the  Gibeonites  had,  by  a  fraudulent  proceeding, 
drawn  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  into  a  league  with  them,  it  was  sacredly  observed ;  and  the 
violation  of  it,  some  time  after,  was  severdy  punished.  And,  when  the  last  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  shook  off  the. fidelity,  to  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  the 
prophet  thereupon  said  with  indignation,  shall  he  break  the  oath  of  €K>d,  and  prosper  ?  The 
swearing  deceitfully  is  one  of  the  worst  character ;  and  he  who  swears  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changes  not,  is  among  the  best.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  wisest  of  kings,  that  the  throne  is 
established  by  righteousness.  Treaties  are  of  the  nature  of  oaths ;  and  when  an  oath  is 
asked  to  confirm  a  treaty,  it  is  never  denied.  The  best  account  that  I  can  give  of  the  disuse 
of  adding  that  sacred  seal  to  treaties  is  this : 

^^  The  popes  had  for  some  ages  possessed  themselves  of  a  power,  to  which  they  had  often 
recourse,  of  dissolving  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  obligation  of  oaths :  the  famous,  but  fatal 
etory  of  Ladialaus,  king  of  Hungary,  breaking  his  hMk  to  Amurath,  the  Turk,  by  virtue  of 
a  papal  dispensation,  is  well  known.  One  of  ^e  last  public  acts  of  this  sort  was,  when  pope 
Clement  the  Seventh  absolved  Francis  the  First,  from  the  treaty  made  and  sworn  to  at 
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Madrid,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  there :  the  severe  levenge  that  Chailes  the  Fifth  took  of 
this,  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  in  keeping  that  pope  for  some  months  a  prisoner,  has 
made  popes  more  cantions,  since  that  time,  than  they  were  formerly :  this  also  drew^  sacii 
heavy  hut  just  reproaches  on  the  papacy,  from  the  reformers,  that  some  stop  seems  now  to 
he  pat  to  such  a  harefaced  protection  of  perjury.     But  the  late  king  told  me,  that  he  ander- 
stood  from  the  derman  protestant  princes,  tiiat  they  helieved  the  confessors  of  popish  princes 
had  faculties  from  Rome,  for  doing  this  as  effectually,  though  more  secretly :  he  added,  thai 
they  knew  it  went  for  a  maxim  among  popish  princes,  that  their  word  and  £uth  bound  them 
as  they  were  men,  and  members  of  society ;  but  that  their  oaths,  being  acts  of  religion,  were 
subject  to  the  direction  of  their  confessors,:  and  that  they,  apprehending  this,  did,  in  all  their 
treaties  with  the  princes  of  that  religion,  depend  upon  their  honour,  but  never  asked  the 
confirmation  of  an  oath,  which  had  been  the  practice  of  former  ages.    The  protestants  of 
France  thought  they  had  gained  an  additional  security,  for  observing  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
when  the  swearing  to  observe  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  coronation  oath  :  but  it  is  probable, 
this  very  thing  undermined  and  ruined  it. 

*^  Qrotius,  Puffendorf«  and  others,  who  have  written  of  the  law  of  nations,  lay  this  down 
for  a  rule,  that  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  the  tie  that  arises  out  of  it,  is  not  altered  by  the 
having,  or  not  having,  an  oath ;  the  oath  serves  only  to  heighten  the  obligation.  They  do 
also  agree  in  this,  that  confederacies  do  not  bind  states  to  carry  on  a  war  to  their  utter  ruin ; 
but  that  princes  and  states  are  bound  to  use  their  utmost  efforts,  in  maintaining  them  :  and 
it  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  treated  of  these  matters,  that  the  common  enemy,  by  offering 
to  any  one  confederate  all  his  pretensions,  cannot  justify  his  departing  from  the  confederacy ; 
because  it  was  entered  into  with  that  view,  that  all  the  pretensions,  upon  which  the  confede* 
racy  was  made,  should  be  insisted  on  or  departed  from,  by  common  consent. 

^^  It  is  true,  that  in  confederacies,  where  allies  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  several 
articles,  as  to  their  quotas  or  shares,  if  any  one  fails  in  the  part  he  was  bound  to,  the  other 
confederates  have  a  right  to  demand  a  reparation  for  his  non-performance  :  but  even  in  that 
case,  allies  are  to  act  as  friends,  by  making  allowances  for  what  could  not  be  helped,  and 
not  as  enemies  by  taking  advantages,  on  design  to  disengage  them  from  their  allies.  It  is 
certain,  allies  forfeit  their  right  to  the  alliance,  if  they  do  not  perform  their  part :  but  the 
fulure  must  be  evident,  and  an  expostulation  must  be  first  made  :  and,  if  upon  satis&ction 
demanded,  it  Is  not  given,  then  a  protestation  should  be  made,  of  such  non-performance ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  confederates  are  at  liberty,  as  to  him  who  fails  on  his  part :  these  are  reckoned 
among  the  customs  and  laws  of  nations ;  and,  since  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  be  made  out,  that  the  tie  of  the  confederacy,  and  by  consequence,  that 
the  public  faith,  has  not  been  first  broken  on  our  side. 

*^  My  lords,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  carrying  on  a  treaty  with  the  French,  without  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  other  confederate  states  and  princes,  and  the  concluding  it, 
without  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the  principal  confederate,  not  to  mention  the  visible 
uneasiness  that  has  appeared  in  the  others,  who  seem  to  have  been  forced  to  consent,  by 
declarations,  if  not  by  threatenings,  from  hence :  I  say,  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  articles 
of  the  grand  alliance,  and  the  other  later  treaties,  that  are  in  print :  this  seems  to  come 
within  the  charge  of  the  prophet  against  those  who  deal  treacherously,  with  those  who  had 
not  dealt  treacherously  with  them  ;  upon  which,  the  threatening  that  follows  may  be  justly 
apprehended :  it  will  have  a  strange  sound  aiuong  aU  Christians,  but  more  particulariy  among 
the  reformed,  when  it  is  reported,  that  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  head  of  the  reformed 
prinoes,  said  openly  to  the  other  plenipotentiaries,  tiiat  the  queen  held  herself  free  from  all 
her  treaties  and  aUiances :  if  this  be  set  for  a  precedent,  here  is  a  short  way  of  dispensing 
with  the  pubMo  iaith ;  and  if  this  was  spoken  by  one  of  our  prelates,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
leave  a  heavy  reproach  on  our  church ;  and,  to  speak  freely,  I  am  afraid  it  will  draw  a  much 
heavier  curse  after  it.  My  lords,  there  is  a  Qod  in  heaven,  who  will  judge  all  the  world, 
without  respect  of  persons :  nothing  can  prosper  without  his  blessing :  he  can  blast  all  the 
counsels  of  men,  when  laid  in  fraud  and  deceit,  how  cunningly  soever  they  may  be  either 
contrived  or  disguised :  and  I  must  think  that  a  peace  made,  in  opposition  to  tiie  express 
litods  of  io  many  treaties,  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  us :  God  is  provoked 
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hy  saoh  prooeedings,  to  pour  heaTj  judgments  on  us,  for  the  violation  of  a  faith  so  often 
given,  which  is  so  openly  broken :  by  this  our  nation  is  dishonoured,  and  our  church  dis- 
graced :  and  I  dread  to  think,  what  the  consequence  of  those  things  is  likely  to  prove.  I 
would  not  have  expressed  myself  in  such  a  manner,  if  I  had  not  thought,  that  I  was  bound 
to  it  by  the  duty  that  I  owe  to  Almighty  Gt>d,  by  my  zeal  for  the  queen,  and  the  church, 
and  by  my  love  to  my  country.  Upon  so  great  an  occasion,  I  think  my  post  in  the  church 
and  in  this  house  lays  me  under  the  strictest  obligations  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and  to 
q>eak  plamly  without  fear  or  flattery,  let  the  efieot  of  it,  as  to  myself,  be  what  it  will :  I 
■hall  have  the  more  quiet  in  my  own  mind,  both  living  and  dying,  for  having  done  that, 
which  seemed  to  me  an  indispensable  duty. 

*^  I  hope  this  house  will  not  bring  upon  themselves  and  the  nation,  the  blame  and  guilt  of 
approving  that,  which  seems  to  be  much  more  justly  censurable :  the  reproach  that  may 
belong  to  this  treaty,  and  the  judgments  of  €k>d,  that  may  follow  on  it,  are  now  what  a  few 
only  are  concerned  in.  A  national  approbation  is  a  thing  of  another  nature :  the  public 
breach  of  fiuth,  in  the  attack  that  was  nuMie  on  the  Smyrna  fleet  forty  years  ago,  brought  a 
great  load  of  infamy  on  those  who  advised  and  directed  it ;  but  they  were  more  modest 
ihan  to  ask  a  public  approbation  of  so  opprobrious  a  foct :  it  lay  on  a  few ;  and  the  nation 
was  not  drawn  into  a  share  in  the  guilt  of  that,  which  was  then  universally  detested,  though 
at  was  passed  over  in  silence :  it  seems  enough,  if  not  too  much,  to  be  silent  on  such  an 
occasion.     I  can  carry  my  compliances  no  further." 

I  now  go  on  with  the  account  of  what  was  farther  done  in  this  session :  the  house  of 
commons  was,  as  to  all  other  things  except  the  matter  of  commerce,  so  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministos,  that  they  ventured  on  a  new  demand,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  which 
was  made  in  as  extraordinary  a  manner.  The  dvil  list,  which  was  estimated  at  600,000/. 
a*year,  and  was  given  for  the  ordinary  support  of  the  government,  did  far  exceed  it :  and 
this  was  so  evident  that,  during  the  three  first  years  of  the  queen's  reign,  100,000/.  was 
eveiy  year  applied  to  the  war ;  200,000/.  was  laid  out  in  building  of  Blenheim  house,  and 
the  entertaining  the  Palatines  had  cost  the  queen  100,000/.  So  that  here  was  apparently  a 
laige  overplus,  beyond  what  was  necessary  towards  the  support  of  the  government.  Yet 
these  extraordinary  expenses  had  put  the  ordinary  pa3nnents  into  such  an  arrear,  that  at 
Midsummer,  1710,  the  queen  owed  510,000/. :  but,  upon  a  new  account,  this  was  brought 
to  be  80,000/.  lees ;  and  at  that  time  there  was  an  arrear  of  190,000/.  due  to  the  civil  lut ; 
these  two  sums  together,  amounting  to  270,000/.,  the  debt  that  remained  was  but  240,000/1 
Yet  now,  in  the  end  of  the  session,  when,  upon  the  rejecting  the  bill  of  commerce,  most  of 
the  members  were  gone  into  the  country,  so  that  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
them  left,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  desiring  a  power  to  mortgage  a 
branch  of  the  civil  list,  for  thirty-two  years,  in  order  to  raise  upon  it  500,000/. 

This  was  thought  a  demand  of  very  bad  consequence,  since  the  granting  it  to  one  prince 
would  be  a  precedent  to  grant  the  like  to  all  future  princes ;  and,  as  the  account  of  the  debt 
was  deceitfully  stated,  so  it  was  known  that  the  funds  set  off  for  the  civil  list  would  increase 
considerably  in  times  of  peace.  So  an  opposition  was  made  to  it,  with  a  great  superiority 
in  point  of  argument,  but  there  was  a  great  majority  for  it.  And  all  people  concluded  that 
the  true  end  of  getting  so  much  money  into  the  hands  of  the  court  was  to  furnish  their  crea- 
tures sufficiently  for  carrying  their  elections. 

The  lords  were  sensible  that  the  method  of  procuring  this  supply  was  contrary  to  their 
privileges,  since  all  public  supplies  were  either  asked  from  the  throne,  or  by  a  message  which 
was  sent  to  both  houses  at  the  same  time.  This  practice  was  enquired  into  by  the  lords : 
no  precedents  came  up  to  it,  but  some  came  so  near  it,  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  the 
objection.  But  the  ministers,  apprehending  that  an  opposition  would  be  made  to  the  bill  if 
it  came  up  alone,  got  it  consolidated  with  another  of  1,200,000/.  that  was  before  them.  And 
the  weight  of  these  two  joined  together  made  them  both  pass  in  the  house  of  lords  without 
opposition. 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  the  earl  of  Wharton  set  forth  in  the  house  of  lords  the  danger 
the  nation  was  in  by  the  pretender's  being  settled  in  Lorraine ;  so  he  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  made  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  to  use  her  most  pressing  instances  with  the  duke 
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of  Lonaine  to  remove  bim,  ftnd  wiib  all  princes,  that  were  in  amity  or  oorrespondehee  \dtli 
ber,  not  to  receive  the  pietender^,  nor  to  suffer  him  to  continue  in  their  dominions.     This 
was  opposed  by  none  but  the  lord  North ;  so  it  was  carried  to  the  queen.    The  day  after 
the  lords  had  voted  this.  Stanhope  made  a  motion  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  it  was  agreed  to,  nemine  eantradiceiUe,    The  queen,  in  her  answer  to  the  address 
of  the  lords,  said  she  would  repeat  the  instances  she  had  already  used  to  get  that  person 
removed,  according  to  their  desire  in  the  address.    This  seemed  to  import  that  she  had 
already  pressed  the  duke  of  Lorraine  on  that  subject,  though  the  ministen  in  the  house  of 
lords  aclmowledged  that  they  knew  of  no  applications  made  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
thought  the  words  of  the  answer  related  ocdy  to  the  instances  she  had  used  to  get  ilie 
pretender  sent  out  of  France.    But  the  natural  signification  of  the  words  seeming  to  relate 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  lords  made  a  second  address,  in  which  they  said,  they  were  sor- 
prised  to  find  that  those  instances  had  not  their  full  effect,  notwithstanding  the  kings  ci 
France  and  Spain  had  showed  their  compliance  with  her  desire  on  that  occanon.     All  the ' 
answer  brought  to  this  was,  that  the  queen  received  it  graciously.     She  answered  the  cxmi- 
mens  more  plainly,  and  promised  to  use  her  endeavours  to  get  him  removed.    It  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine  did  not  consent  to  receive  him,  till  he  sent  one  over 
to  know  the  queen's  pleasure  upon  it,  and  that  he  was  very  readily  informed  of  that. 

In  the  end  of  May,  Spratt,  bishop  of  Rochester,  died ;  his  parts  were  very  bright  in  his 
youth,  and  gave  great  hopes :  but  these  were  blasted  by  a  lazy,  libertine  course  of  life,  to 
which  his  temper  and  good  nature  carried  him,  without  considering  the  duties,  or  even  the 
decencies,  of  his  profession :  he  was  justly  esteemed  a  great  master  of  our  language,  and  one 
of  our  correctest  writers  *.  Atterbury  succeeded  him  in  that  see,  and  in  the  deaneiy  of 
Westminster ;  thus  was  he  promoted,  and  rewarded  for  all  the  flame  that  he  had  raised  is 
our  church.  Oompton,  bishop  of  London,  died  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in  the  eighty-fiist 
year  of  his  age :  he  was  a  generous  and  good-natured  man,  but  easy  and  weak,  and  mudi 
in  the  power  of  others :  he  was  succeeded  by  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  the  queen  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  pass  the  bills,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
session :  she  made  a  speech  to  her  parliament,  in  which,  after  she  had  thanked  them  for  the 
service  they  had  done  the  public  and  for  the  supplies  that  the  commons  had  given,  she  said, 
she  hoped  the  affiur  of  commerce  would  be  so  well  understood  at  their  next  meeting,  that  the 
advantageous  conditions  she  had  obtained  from  France,  would  be  made  effectual,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  trade  :  she  enlarged  on  the  praises  of  the  present  parliament ;  she  said,  at  their 

*  The  ftboTe  chancter  of  Dr.  Spntt,  like  many  othen  tie  Second  came  to  the  throne ;  and  bow  mnch  he  eond»- 
liven  bj  Barnet,  of  thoae  oppoaed  to  bim  in  polidoi,  ia  aoended  to  the  timea,  appean  in  the  form  of  thank^Tinc^ 
much  too  diaparaging.     Dr.  Tbomaa  Spratt,  a  natiTe  of  which  he  drew  up  when  the  queen  of  thia  monartk  waa 
Doraetahire,  waa  bom  at  Beaminiter,  in  \6iS.     He  waa  declared  pregnant.     Hit  aaaiitants  in  thii  were  Thomas 
a  member,  and  rabsequently  a  fellow,  of  Wadham  college,  White,  bishop  of  Peterboroogh,  and   Nathaniel  Crew, 
Oxford,  where  he  diatingnished  himself  in  the  very  opposite  bishop  of  Darliam.    Thia  cauaed  much  ridicule ;  amonfrt 
mental  pursuits,  poetry  and  mathematica.   His  talents  were  other  paaquinadea,  giving  liae  to  a  ballad,  wliick  thus 
versatile,  and  his  political  attachmenta  equally  protasan.  eommenced— 
To  pleaae  the  anti-monarchists,  he  wrote  an  ode  on  Crom-  t^q  Toma,  and  Nat 
we11*s  de*th ;  to  satisfy  the  royalists  under  Charles  the  Xn  ooundl  aat. 
Second,  he  produced  a  '*  History  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  ;**  ^q  ^g  out  a  thanlugiving, 
and  if  Jamea  the  Second  had  continued  in  the  ascendant,  j^^id  made  a  prayV, 
the  doctor  might  have  been  pleaaed  to  write  a  Jacobinical  y^f  ^  thing  in  the  air, 
narrative  of  Monmouth*a  invasion.     When  the  Stuarta  That's  neither  dead  nor  living, 
wero  reatored,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham.    During  the  very  first  dinner,  at  which  he  waa  When  the  revolution  waa  completedf  he  aUll  retained  hia 
present    in  this   peer's  residence,  this  witty  profligate  prefermenta.      In   1692,  two  villaina,    Blackhead  mad 
remarked,  that  he  wondered  why  it  generally  happened  Young,  concealed  a  treasonable  paper  in  the  biahop*fe  houae, 
that  geese  wera  placed  near  the  cleig^y.     **  I  cannot  tell  and  then  denounced  him  to  the  privy  council.     Thia  tri> 
the  reason,'*  rejoined  Spratt,  "  but  I  shall  never  see  a  bunal  soon  detected  the  baseness  of  this  chai^ ;  yet 
goose  again  without  thinking  of  your  grace.**    The  duke  Dr.  Spratt  always  solemnly  celebrated  the  annivenaiy 
immediately  discerned  that  his  new  chaphun  waa  the  man  of  his  exculpation.     He  died  in  1713.    As  a  divine,  b« 
he  needed,  and  from  that  time  Spratt  always  supervised  his  was  not  pre-eminent,  and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  probably 
patron's  literary  works,  and  assisted  him  much  in  the  com-  justly  as  well  as  summarily  observed  of  him*  **  he  waa 
position  of  **  The  Rehearsal.**   After  various  intermediate  highly  valued  by  men  of  wit,  and  little  by  thoae  of  hia  own 
prefermenta,  he  obtained  the  biahopric  of  Rochester,  in  profesrfon.*' — ^Biog.  Britannica;  Noble's  Contin.  ofGMa- 
1684*    This  proferment  he  managed  to  keep  when  Jamea  ger ;  Oxford  ed.  of  thia  work. 
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fint  meeting  they  had  eased  the  subjects  of  more  than  nine  milBons,  without  any  further 
charge  on  them  ;  not  to  mention  the  adTantage,  which  the  way  of  doing  it  might  bring  to 
the  nation,  and  now  they  had  enabled  her  likewise  to  pay  her  debts :  they  had  supported 
the  war,  and  strengthened  her  hands  in  obtaining  a  peace.  She  told  them,  at  her  first  coming 
to  the  crown,  she  found  a  war  prepared  for  her ;  and  that  she  had  now  made  her  many 
victories  use^l,  by  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  She  promised  herself  that,  with  their  con- 
currence, it  would  be  lasting ;  she  desired  they  would  make  her  subjects  sensible,  what  they 
gained  by  the  peace,  and  endeavour  to  dissipate  all  the  groundless  jeiilousiea,  which  had  been 
too  industriously  fomented ;  that  so  our  divisions  might  not  endanger  the  advantages  she 
had  obtained  for  her  kingdoms :  there  were  some  (very  few  she  hoped)  that  would  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  government;  she  hoped  they  would  exert  themselves  to  obviate  the 
malice  of  the  ill-minded,  and  to  undeceive  the  deluded :  she  recommended  to  them  the 
adhering  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state ;  such  persons  had  the  best  title  to  her 
favour ;  she  had  no  other  aim,  but  their  advantage,  and  the  securing  our  religion  and 
liberty ;  she  hoped  to  meet  a  parliament  next  winter,  that  should  act  upon  the  same  piinci* 
pies,  and  with  the  same  prudence  and  vigour,  to  support  the  liberties  of  Europe  abroad,  and 
to  reduce  the  spirit  of  faction  at  home.  Few  speeches  from  the  throne  have  in  my  time 
been  more  severely  reflected  on  than  this  was :  it  seemed  strange  the  queen,  who  did  not 
pretend  to  understand  matters  of  trade,  should  pass  such  a  censure  on  both  houses,  for  their 
not  understanding  the  afiair  of  commerce ;  since  at  the  bar  of  both  houses,  and  in  the 
debates  within  them  upon  it,  the  interest  of  the  nation  did  appear  so  visibly  to  be  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  commerce,  that  it  looked  like  a  contempt  put  on  them,  to  represent  it  aa 
advantageous  to  us,  and  to  rank  all  those  who  had  opposed  it,  among  the  ill-minded,  or  at 
least  among  the  deluded.  Nor  did  it  escape  censure,  that  she  diould  affirm,  that  the  nation 
was  by  them  eased  of  the  load  of  nine  millions,  without  any  further  charge,  since  the  nation 
must  bear  the  constant  charge  of  interest  at  six  per  cent,  till  the  capital  should  be  paid  off. 
The  sharpness  with  which  she  expressed  herself  was  singular,  and  not  very  well  suited  to  her 
dignify  or  her  sex :  nor  was  it  well  understood  what  could  be  meant  by  her  saying,  that  she 
found  a  war  prepared  for  her,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown ;  since  she  herself  began  it,  upon 
the  addresses  of  both  houses.  It  was  also  observed,  that  there  was  not,  in  all  her.  speech, 
one  word  of  the  pretender,  or  of  the  protestant  succession ;  but  that  which  made  the  greatest 
impression  on  the  whole  nation  was,  that  this  speech  discovered  plainly,  that  the  court  was 
resolved  to  have  the  bill  of  commerce  pass  in  the  next  session :  all  people  concluded  the 
ministers  were  under  engagements  to  the  court  of  France  to  get  it  settled;  and  this 
was  taken  to  be  the  sense  of  the  queen's  words  concerning  the  making  the  peace  lasting ; 
what  efiect  this  may  have  on  the  next  elections,  which  are  quickly  to  follow,  must  be  left 
to  time. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  of  this  parliament,  both  at  once :  it  was 
fit  they  should  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another;  for,  as  this  was  the  worst  parliament  I 
ever  saw,  so  no  assembly,  but  one  composed  as  this  was,  could  have  sat  quiet  under  such  a 
peace.  But  I  am  now  arrived  at  my  full  period,  and  so  shall  close  this  work :  I  had  a  noble 
prospect  before  me,  in  a  course  of  many  years,  of  bringing  it  to  a  glorious  conclusion ;  now 
the  scene  is  so  fSeitally  altered,  that  I  can  scarcely  restrain  myself  from  giving  vent  to  a  just 
indignation,  in  severe  complaints :  but  an  historian  must  tell  things  truly  as  they  are,  and 
leave  the  descanting  on  them  to  others :  so  I  here  conclude  this  history  of  above  three-and« 
fifty  years. 

I  pray  €k>d  it  may  be  read  with  the  same  candour  and  nncerity  with  which  I  have  written 
it,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  attention,  as  may  help  those  who  read  it,  to  form  just  reflec- 
tions, and  sound  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  of  duty  to  our  princes,  and  of  love  to  our 
country,  with  a  sincere  and  incorruptible  seal  to  preserve  our  religion,  and  to  T»ft'>ti^^^  our 
liberty  and  property  *. 

*  Other  Mitboritiet  that  11M17  be  coniiilted  nUtive  nalt  of  the  Reign  of  Qaeen  AnnA;'^  Salmon's  Hia. 
to  the  •Sain  of  thit  rdgn,  are  Swift's  ''  Fonr  Last  tory  of  England ;  and  Hamilton's  **  TVuiactions  during 
Tears  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;**  Borer's  **  An-     Queen  Anne's  Reign." 
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HAVE  now  set  out  the  eUt«  of  kfiun  for  aboTe  half  t  tat- 

tatj,  itiOk  all  the  care  and  attenUon  that  I  was  capable  of: 

I  have  enqnired  mto  all  maitera  tntaag  na,  and  have  ohnntd 

them,  dnring  the  conrae  of  mj  life,  with  a  particular  applicadm 

and  impartiiJitj.     Bnt  my  intention  in  writing  waa  not  ao  mudi 

to  tell  a  fine  tale  to  the  world,  and  to  amose  them  with  a  & 

eovery  of  many  aecreta  and  of  intriguea  of  state,  to  blast  tbe 

memoiy  of  some  and  to  exalt  others,  to  disgrace  one  party  lad 

to  reconunend  another ;  my  chief  dengn  was  better  formed,  tod 

deeper  hid :  it  was  to  give  sach  a  discovery  of  errora  in  goTem- 

meat,  and  of  tbe  exoeaea  and  follies  of  parties,  aa  may  make  the  next  age  wiser,  by  wbit  I 

may  tell  them  of  the  last     And  I  may  presnme  that  the  obeerrationa  I  have  made,  and  tlw 

account  that  I  have  given,  will  giun  me  bo  much  credit,  that  I  may  speak  with  a  plain  bw- 

dom  to  all  aoits  of  persona :  this  not  being  to  be  published  until  after  I  am  dead,  when  anj, 

jealmuy,  or  hatred,  will  be  buried  with  me  in  my  grave  ;  I  may  hope,  that  what  I  am  now 

to  offsr  to  Buooeeding  ages,  may  be  better  heard,  and  leas  censored,  than  any  thing  I  could 

otter  to  the  present :  bo  that  this  is  a  sort  of  testament  or  dying  speech,  which  I  lean 

behind  me,  to  be  read  and  considered  when  I  con  speak  no  more  :  i  do  most  earnestly  Iwg 

of  Ood  to  direct  me  in  it,  and  to  give  it  such  an  efiect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  rad  it, 

tiut  I  may  do  more  good  when  dead,  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  do  while  I  was  alive. 

My  thoughts  have  mu  most,  and  dwelt  longest,  on  the  concerns  of  the  church  and  reli- 
gion :  therefore  I  begin  with  them.  I  have  always  had  a  true  seal  for  tbe  diiudi  of 
England ;  I  have  lived  in  its  oommnnion  with  great  joy,  and  have  pursued  its  true  intenM 
with  an  unfeigned  afiection  :  yet  I  most  say  there  are  many  things  in  it  that  have  been  tit] 
bneasy  to  me. 

The  requiring  subscriptions  to  the  thirty-nine  artidee  is  a  great  imposition ;  I  beli«n 
them  all  myself;  bnt  as  those  about  original  an  and  predestination  might  be  expRaed 
more  exceptionably,  so  I  tiiink  it  is  a  better  way  to  let  such  matters  continue  to  be  still 
the  standard  of  doctrine,  with  some  few  coirections,  and  to  censure  those  who  teach  anf 
contrary  tenets  :  than  to  oblige  all  that  serve  in  the  church,  to  subscribe  them ;  the  greUa 
part  subscribe  without  ever  examining  them ;  and  others  do  it  because  they  must  do  it, 
thongh  they  can  hardly  satisfy  theit  consciencee  aboat  some  things  in  them.  Chaiches  ai 
societies  are  much  better  eecnred  by  laws,  than  by  subscriptions  :  it  is  a  more  reasonable,  m 
"well  as  a  more  easy  method  of  govenunent. 

Our  worship  is  the  most  perfect  composition  of  devotion  that  we  find  in  any  cbnich, 
ancient  or  modem ;  yet  the  wrrections  that  were  agreed  to  by  a  deputation  of  bishops  1^ 
divines  in  the  year  1689,  would  make  the  whole  baiae  of  oar  liturgy  still  more  perfect,  •> 
%en  as  more  unexceptionable ;  and  will,  I  hope,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  better  entertMnfl 
than  they  were  then.  I  am  persuaded  they  are  such  as  would  bring  in  the  much  gnatcf 
part  of  tiie  dissenters  to  the  communion  of  the  chun^  and  are  in  themselves  desinble, 
thongh  there  were  not  a  dissenter  in  the  nation. 

As  for  the  ecclenastical  jurisdiction,  it  has  been  tbe  burden  of  my  life  to  see  how  it  wm    ' 
adnunistered :  our  courts  are  managed  under  the  rules  of  the  canon  law,  dilatory  ai 
expensive ;  and  as  their  constitution  is  bad,  so  the  businea  in  them  is  small ;  and  their£»* 
all  possible  contrivances  are  used  to  make  the  moat  of  those  causes  that  come  before  tbem ; 
SO  that  they  are  universally  dreaded  and  hated.     God  grant  that  a  time  may  come,  in  whicb 
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.  that  noble  design,  so  near  b^ing  perfected  in  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  of  the  A^^« 
maiio  Legum  Eodetiattieanim^  may  be  reviewed  and  established :  that  so  matrimonial  and 

.  testamentary  causes,  which  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  may  be  left,  a  little  better  regulated, 
to  the  lay  hands  of  chancellors  and  other  officers :  but  that  the  whole  correction  of  the 
manners  of  the  laity,  and  the  inspection  into  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  clergy,  may  be 

.  brought  agfun  into  the  hand  of  spiritual  men,  and  be  put  into  a  better  method.     It  would 

,  be  well  if,  after  the  poor  clergy  are  relieved  by  the  tenths  and  first  firuits,  a  fund  were 
formed  (of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a-year)  for  ^e  rural  deans ;  and  that  they,  with  at  least 
three  of  the  clergy  of  the  deanery  named  by  the  bishop,  examined  into  the  manners  both 
of  clergy  and  laity ;  and  after  the  methods  of  private  admonition  had  been  tried,  according 
to  our  Saviour^s  role,  but  without  effect,  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  bishop^ 

.  who,  after  his  admonitions  were  also  ineffectual,  might  proceed  to  censures,  to  a  suspenmon 
from  the  sacrament,  and  to  a  full  excommunication,  as  the  case  should  require.  This  would 
bring  our  church  indeed  into  a  primitive  form,  in  which  at  present  the  clergy  have  less 
authority,  and  are  under  more  contempt,  than  in  any  church  that  I  have  yet  seen.  For, 
thou^  in  the  church  of  Rome  the  pubUc  authority  is  in  general  managed,  according  to  the 
method  continued  among  us,  yet  it  was  in  many  particulars  corrected  by  the  council  of 
Trent ;  whereas  we,  by  that  unhappy  proviso  in  the  act,  authorising  the  thirty-two  com- 
missioners to  reform  our  courts,  are  &tally  tied  down  to  all  that  was  in  use  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth.  Besides,  in  that  church  the  clergy  have,  by  auricular 
confession,  but  too  great  an  authority  over  the  people ;  I  am  fiu:  from  thinking  that  to  be  a 
lawful,  or  even  a  desirable  thing ;  but  since  that  is  not  to  be  thought  o(  we  are  in  a  woful 
condition,  in  which  the  clergy  are,  as  it  were,  shut  out  from  any  share  of  the  main  parts  of 
the  care  of  souls. 

The  want  of  a  true  well-regulated  discipline  is  a  great  defect,  owned  to  be  so  in  the  pre- 
fiice  to  the  office  of  commination :  and,  while  we  continue  in  this  condition,  we  are  certainly 
in  an  imperfect  state.  But  this  did  never  appear  to  me  to  be  a  Just  ground  of  separation  : 
which  I  could  never  think  lawful,  unless  the  terms  of  communion  among  us  were  unlawful, 
and  did  oblige  a  man  to  sin :  that  seems  to  me  the  only  justifiable  cause  of  separation,  of 
leaving  the  established  church,  and  of  setting  up  a  distinct  or  opposite  communion.  Nothing 
nnder  this  seems  to  be  a  just  ground  of  rending  the  body  of  ChnJat,  or  of  disturbing  the  order 
of  the  world  and  the  peace  of  mankind,  thereby  drawing  on  that  train  of  ill  consequences 
that  must  and  do  follow  upon  such  a  disjointing  the  society  of  Christians ;  by  which  they 
become  alienated  from  one  another,  and  in  the  sequel  grow  to  hate  and  to  devour  each  other, 
and  by  which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  consumed  one  of  another. 

I  do  wish,  and  will  pray  for  it  as  long  as  I  live,  that  some  regard  may  be  had  to  those 
scruples,  with  which  the  dissenters  are  entangled ;  and,  though  I  tiiink  they  are  not  all  well 
grounded,  yet  for  peace  sake  I  wish  some  things  may  be  taken  away,  and  that  other  things 
may  be  softened  and  explained :  many  of  these  things  were  retained  at  the  reformation,  to 
draw  the  people  more  entirely  into  it ;  who  are  apt  to  judge,  especially  in  times  of  ignorance, 
by  outward  appearances,  more  than  by  the  real  value  of  things :  so  the  preserving  an  exte- 
rior, that  looked  somewhat  like  what  they  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to,  without  doubt 
had  a  great  effect  at  first  on  many  persons,  who,  without  that,  could  not  have  been  easily 
brought  over  to  adhere  to  that  work  :  aud  this  was  a  just  and  lawful  consideration.  But  it 
is  now  at  an  end ;  none  now  are  brought  over  from  popery  by  this  means ;  there  is  not  there- 
lore  such  a  necessity  for  continuing  them  still,  as  there  was  for  keeping  them  up  at  first. 
I  confess,  it  is  not  advisable,  without  good  reason  for  it,  to  make  great  changes  in  things 
that  are  visible  and  sensible ;  yet,  upon  just  grounds,  some  may  be  made  without  any  danger 
No  inconvenience  could  follow,  on  leaving  out  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  on  laying  aside  sur-  /I 
plices,  and  regulating  cathedrals,  especially  as  to  that  indecent  way  of  singing  prayers,  and 
of  laymen's  reading  the  litany :  all  bowings  to  the  altar  have  at  least  an  ill  appearance,  and 
are  of  no  use ;  the  excluding  parents  from  being  the  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  requiring  them 
to  procure  others,  is  extremely  inconvenient,  and  makes  that  to  be  a  mockery,  rather  thaii 
A  solemn  sponsion,  in  too  many.  Other  things  may  be  so  explained,  that  no  just  exceptions 
could  lie  to  them. 
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Thus  I  wish  the  tenns  of  commimion  were  made  larger  and  eaaer ;  but  suioe  aO  is  unr 
bound  on  us  by  a  law  that  cannot  be  repealed  but  in  parliament,  there  must  be  «  great 
change  in  the  minds  both  of  princes  and  people,  before  that  can  be  brought  about ;  th^nefotv 
the  ^ssenters  ought  to  consider  well  what  they  can  do  for  peace,  without  sinning  agminat 
God.  The  toleration  does  not  at  aU  justify  their  separation,  it  only  takes  away  the  force  of 
penal  laws  against  them ;  therefore,  as  lying  in  common  discourse  is  still  a  sin,  though  no 
statute  punishes  it,  and  ingratitude  is  a  base  thing,  though  there  is  no  law  against  it,  so 
separating  from  a  national  body,  and  from  the  public  worship,  is  certainly  an  ill  thing, 
unless  some  sin  be  committed  there,  in  which  we  think  ourselves  involyed,  by  joining  with 
that  body  and  in  that  worship.  So  that  the  toleration  is  only  a  freedom  from*  punishment, 
and  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

I  say  not  this  from  any  dislike  of  toleration ;  I  think  it  is  a  right  due  to  all  men  :  their 
thoughts  are  not  in  their  own  power,  they  must  think  of  things  as  they  appear  to  them  ; 
their  consciences  are  God's,  he  only  knows  them,  and  he  only  can  change  them.  And  an 
the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  is  antecedent  to  society,  and  no  law  that  takes 
it  away  can  be  binding,  so  men  are  bound  antecedently  to  all  society  to  follow  what  appeals 
to  them  to  be  the  will  of  God ;  and  if  men  would  act  honestly,  the  rule  of  doing  to  all  others 
what  we  would  have  others  do  to  us  would  soon  determine  tiiis  matter;  nnce  every  honest 
man  must  own  that  he  would  think  himself  hardly  dealt  with,  if  he  were  ill  used  for  his 
opinions,  and  for  performing  such  parts  of  worship  as  he  thought  himself  indispensably 
obliged  to.  Indeed  the  church  of  Rome  has  some  colour  for  her  cruelty,  since  she  pretends 
to  be  infidlible.  But  these  practices  are  absurdly  unreasonable  among  those  who  own  tiiat 
they  may  be  mistaken,  and  so  may  be  persecuting  the  innocent  and  the  orthodox.  Peise- 
cution,  if  it  were  lawfril  at  all,  ought  to  be  extreme,  and  go,  as  it  does  in  the  chureh  of  Borne, 
to  extirpation ;  for  the  bad  treatment  of  those  who  are  suffered  still  to  live  in  a  societ j  is 
the  creating  so  many  malcontents,  who  at  some  time  or  other  may  make  those  who  treat 
them  iU  feel  their  revenge.  And  the  principle  of  persecution,  if  true,  is  that  to  which  all 
have  a  right,  when  they  have  a  power  to  put  it  in  practice ;  since  they,  being  persuaded 
that  they  are  in  the  right,  from  tiiat  must  believe  they  may  lawfully  exert  a^unst  others 
that  severity  under  which  they  groaned  long  themselves,  lliis  will  be  aggravated  in  them 
by  the  voice  of  revenge,  which  is  too  apt  to  be  well  heard  by  human  nature,  chiefly  when  it 
comes  with  the  mask  and  appearance  of  zeal.  I  add  not  here  any  political  considerations  from 
the  apparent  interest  of  nations,  which  must  dispose  them  to  encourage  the  increase  of  their 
people,  to  advance  industry,  and  to  become  a  sanctuary  to  all  who  are  oppressed.  But 
though  this  is  visible,  and  is  confessed  by  all,  yet  I  am  now  conddering  this  matter  only  as 
it  is  righteous,  just,  and  mereiful,  in  the  principle ;  for  if  it  were  not  so  well  supported  in 
those  respects,  other  motives  would  only  be  a  t^ptation  to  princes  and  states  to  be  governed 
by  interest  more  than  by  their  duty. 

Having  thus  given  my  thoughts  in  general,  with  relation  to  the  constitution  of  our  dinrch 
and  the  communion  with  it,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  that  which  is  special,  with 
relation  to  the  clergy.  I  have  said  a  great  deal  on  this  head  in  my  book  of  the  Pastoral  Care, 
which,  of  all  the  tracts  I  ever  wrote,  is  that  in  which  I  rejoice  the  most ;  and  though  it  has 
brought  much  anger  on  me  from  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  plan  there  laid  dovni,  yet 
it  has  done  much  good  during  my  own  life,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  yet  more  good  after  I  am 
dead.  This  is  a  subject  I  have  tiiought  much  upon,  and  so  I  will  here  add  some  things  to 
what  will  be  found  in  that  book. 

No  man  ought  to  think  of  this  profession,  unless  he  feels  within  himself  a  love  to  religion, 
with  a  zeal  for  it,  and  an  internal  true  piety ;  which  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  secret  prayer, 
and  by  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  As  long  as  these  things  are  a  man's  burden,  they  are 
infallible  indications  that  he  has  no  inward  vocation,  nor  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  under- 
take it.  The  capital  error  in  men's  preparing  themselves  for  that  function  is,  that  they 
study  books  more  than  themselves,  and  that  ^ey  read  divinity  more  in  other  books  than  in 
the  Scriptures.  Days  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  fasting,  at  least  once  a  quarter  in  the 
£mber  week,  in  which  they  may  read  over  and  over  again'  both  offices  of  ordination,  and 
get  by  heart  those  passages  in  the  episties  to  Timothy  and  Titus  that  relate  to  this 
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would  form  their  minds  to  a  right  sense  of  it,  and  he  an  effectual  mean  to  prepare  them  duly 
for  it. 

Ask  yourselves  often  (for  thus  I  address  myself  to  you,  as  if  I  were  still  alive),  would  you 
follow  that  course  of  life^  if  there  were  no  settled  estahlishment  belonging  to  it,  and  if  you 
were  to  preach  under  the  cross,  and  in  danger  of  persecution  ?  For,  until  you  arrive  at  that, 
you  are  yet  carnal,  and  come  into  the  priesthood  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Study  to  keep  alive 
in  you  a  flame  of  exalted  devotion ;  be  talking  often  to  yourselves,  and  communing  with 
your  own  hearts ;  digest  all  that  you  read  carefiiDy,  that  you  may  rememb^  it  so  well  as 
not  to  be  at  a  loss  when  any  point  of  divinity  ia  talked  of.  A  little  study  well  digested  in 
a  good  serious  mind  will  go  a  great  way,  and  will  lay  in  materials  for  your  whole  life. 
Above  all  things  raise  witi^in  yourselves  a  seal  for  doing  good,  and  for  gaining  souls :  indeed 
I  have  lamented,  during  my  whole  Ufe,  that  I  saw  so  little  true  seal  among  our  clergy :  I 
saw  much  of  it  in  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  though  it  is  both  ill  directed  and  iU  con- 
ducted. I  saw  much  zeal  likewise  throughout  the  foreign  churches.  The  dissenters  have  a 
great  deal  among  them.  But  I  must  own  that  the  main  body  of  our  clergy  has  always 
appeared  dead  and  lifeless  to  me ;  and,  instead  of  animating  one  another,  they  seem  rather  to 
lay  one  another  asleep.  Without  a  visible  alteration  in  tins,  you  will  fall  under  an  universal 
contempt,  and  lose  both  the  credit  and  the  fruits  of  your  ministry. 

When  you  are  in  orders,  be  ever  ready  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  your  functions ;  be  not 
anxious  about  a  settlement ;  study  to  distinguish  yourselves  in  your  studies,  labours,  exem- 
plary deportment,  and  a  just  sweetness  of  temper,  managed  with  gravity  and  discretion ; 
and  as  for  what  concerns  yourselves,  depend  on  the  providence  of  God,  for  he  will  in  due 
time  ruse  up  friends  and  benefactors  to  you.  I  do  a£Birm  this,  upon  the  observation  of  my 
whole  life,  that  I  never  knew  any  one  who  conducted  himself  by  these  rules  but  he  was 
brought  into  good  posts,  or  at  least  into  an  easy  state  of  subsistence. 

Do  not  affect  to  run  into  new  opinions,  nor  to  heat  yourselves  in  disputes  about  matters 
of  small  importance.  Begin  with  settling  in  your  minds  the  foundations  of  your  fiuth  ;  and 
be  full  of  this  and  ready  at  it,  that  you  may  know  how  to  deal  with  unbelievers,  for  that  is 
the  spreading  corruption  of  this  age.  There  are  few  atheists,  but  many  infidels,  who  are 
indeed  very  little  better  than  the  atheists.  In  this  argument  you  ought  to  take  pains  to 
have  all  well  digested,  and  deariy  laid  in  your  thoughto,  that  yon  may  manage  the  contro- 
versy gently,  without  any  asperity  of  words,  but  with  a  strength  of  reason.  In  disputing, 
do  not  offer  to  answer  any  argument  of  which  you  never  heard  before,  and  know  nothing 
concerning  it ;  that  will  both  expose  you  and  the  cause  you  maintain ;  and,  if  you  feel  your- 
selves grow  too  warm  at  any  time,  break  off  and  persist  no  longer  in  the  dispute ;  for  you 
may  by  that  grow  to  an  indecent  heat,  by  whidi  yon  may  wrong  the  cause  which  you 
endeavour  to  defend.  In  the  matter  of  mysteries  be  very  cautious,  for  the  simplicity,  in 
which  those  sublime  truths  are  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  well  studied  and 
adhered  to.  Only  one  part  of  the  argument  should  be  insisted  on,  I  mean  the  shortness  and 
defectiveness  of  our  faculties,  which,  being  well  considered,  will  afford  a  great  variety  of 
noble  speculations,  that  are  obvious  and  -easily  apprehended,  to  restrain  the  wanton  sallies 
of  some  petulant  men. 

Study  to  understand  well  the  controversies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  chiefly  those  concerning 
infallibility  and  transnbstantiation ;  for,  in  managing  those,  their  missionaries  have  a  par- 
ticular address.  Learn  to  view  popery  in  a  true  light,  as  a  conspiracy  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  even  by  subjecting  ihe  most  sacred  truths  of  religion  to  contrivances  for  raising 
their  authority,  and  by  ofiering  to  the  world  another  method  of  being  saved  besides  that 
prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  Popery  is  a  mass  of  impostures,  supported  by  men,  who  manage 
them  with  great  advantages,  and  impose  them  with  inexpressible  severities  on  those  who 
dare  call  any  thing  in  question  that  they  dictate  to  them.  I  see  a  spirit  rising  among  us, 
too  like  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  of  advancing  the  clergy  beyond  their  due  authority  to 
an  unjust  pitch.  This  rather  heightens  jealousies  and  prejudices  against  us  than  advances 
our  real  authority ;  and  it  will  fortify  the  designs  of  profiuie  infidels,  who  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  see  the  public  ministiy  of  the  church  first  disgraced  and  then  abolished.  The 
carrying  any  thing  too  fiyr  does  ^^mmonly  lead  men  into  the  other  extreme.    We  are  the 
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dispensera  of  the  wofd  and  stacnuiieiits;  and  the  more  fiuihldl  and  dOigeni  we  ave  in  &!%  Iba 
world  will  pay  bo  much  the  more  respect  and  suhmiBsion  to  us.     And  our  nt«iTifaMT>ii«gr  mm 
aigument  for  more  power  than  we  now  haye  will  he  of  no  eflfect^  unless  the  woiid  seea  that  w« 
make  a  good  use  of  the  authority  that  is  already  in  our  hands.     It  is  with  the  deigy  as  wiA 
prinoesy  the  only  way  to  keep  their  prerogadye  from  heing  uneasy  to  their  snhjects,  and 
from  heing  disputed,  is  to  manage  it  wholly  for  their  good  and  adyantage ;  then  all  will  be 
for  it,  when  they  find  it  is  for  them.    This  will  preyail  more  effectually  than  all  the  aignr 
ments  oi  lawyer^  with  all  the  precedents  of  former  times.     Therefore  let  the  deigy  liye  and 
labour  well,  and  they  will  feel  that  as  much  authority  will  follow  that,  as  they  will  know 
how  to  manage  well.    And,  to  speak  plainly,  Dodwell^s  eztrayagant  notions,  which  have 
been  too  much  drunk  in  by  the  clergy  in  my  time^  haye  weakened  the  power  of  the  chnrch, 
and  soured  men's  minds  more  against  it,  than  all  the  books  written,  or  attempts  made  against 
it,  could  oyer  haye  done :  and  indeed  the  secret  poison  of  those  principles  has  giyen  too  many 
of  the  deigy  a  bias  towards  popery,  with  an  ayenion  to  the  reformation,  wiaeh  has  bnmgiit 
them  under  much  contempt.     This  is  not  to  be  recoyered,  but  by  their  liying  and  labooiiBg 
as  they  ought  to  do,  without  an  eager  maintaining  of  arguments  for  their  authority,  which 
will  neyer  succeed  until  they  liye  better  and  labour  more.     When  I  say  liye  better,  I  meao 
not  only  to  liye  without  scandal,  which  I  haye  found  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  do,  bat  te 
lead  exemplary  lives ;  to  be  eminent  in  humility,  meekness,  sobriety,  contempt  of  the  worid, 
and  unfeigned  loye  of  the  brethren ;  abstracted  from  the  yain  conyeisation  of  the  worid, 
letired,  and  at  home,  fasting  often,  joining  prayer  and  meditation  with  it,  without  which 
Cuting  may  do  well  with  relation  to  the  body,  but  will  signify-  little  with  relation  to  the 
mind. 

If  to  such  a  course  of  life  clergymen  would  add  a  little  more  labour,  not  only  perfomii^ 
public  offices  and  preaching  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  watching  oyer  them, 
instmeting  them,  exhorting,  reproying,  and  comforting  them,  as  oocarion  is  giyen,  from 
house  to  house,  making  their  calling  the  business  of  their  whole  life,  they  would  soon  find 
their  own  minds  grow  to  be  in  a  better  temper,  and  their  people  would  show  more  esteem 
and  regard  for  them,  and  a  blessing  from  God  would  attend  upon  their  labours.  I  say  it 
with  great  regret,  I  haye  obeenred  the  deigy  in  all  the  places  through  which  I  haye  tmyeUed, 
papists,  lutherans,  calyinists,  and  dissenters,  but,  of  them  all,  our  clergy  are  much  the  moat 
remiss  in  their  labours  in  private,  and  the  least  seyere  in  their  lives.  Do  not  think  I  say 
this  to  expose  you,  or  to  defune  this  diurch ;  those  censures  have  passed  on  me  for  my 
freedom  during  my  life,  God  knows  how  unjustly,  my  designs  being  all  to  awaken  the 
clergy,  and  by  that  means  to  preserve  the  church ;  for  which  He  who  knows  all  thingi 
knows  how  much  and  how  long  I  have  been  mourning  in  secret,  and  fasting  and  praying 
before  him.  And  let  me  say  tibia  freely  to  you,  now  that  I  am  out  of  the  reach  of  envy 
and  censure,  unless  a  better  spirit  possesses  the  clergy,  arguments  (and  which  is  more),  laws, 
and  authority,  vrill  not  prove  strong  enough  to  preserve  the  church ;  espedaUy  if  the  nation 
observes  a  progress  in  that  bias  which  makes  many  so  fiivourable  to  popery  and  so  severe 
towards  the  dissenters ;  this  will  recommend  them  the  more  to  pity  and  fiivour,  and  will 
draw  a  general  odium  upon  you,  that  may  end  in  your  ruin,  or  in  a  persecution,  for  which 
the  clergy  of  this  age  seem  to  be  very  little  prepared ;  God  grant  those  of  the  next  may  be 
more  so. 

Oh !  my  brethren  (for  I  speak  to  you  as  if  I  were  among  you),  think  what  manner  of 
persons  you  ought  to  be,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  that  so  you  may  shine  as 
lights  in  the  worid.  Think  of  the  account  you  must  give  for  those  immortal  souls  committed 
to  your  care,  which  were  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  has  sent  you  in  his  name  to 
persuade  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  at  last  to  present  them  to  him  fiuillless  with 
exceeding  joy :  he  sees  and  observes  your  labours,  and  will  recompense  them  gloriously  in 
that  great  day. 

I  leave  all  these  things  on  your  consciences,  and  pray  earnestly  that  €K)d  may  give  his 
blessing  to  this  posthumous  labour  of  mine,  that  our  church  may  be  so  built  up  by  your 
labours,  that  it  may  continue  to  be  long  the  joy  of  the  whole  eaiih  in  the  perfection  of  its 
beauty,  and  may  bo  a  pattern,  as  well  as  give  protection,  to  all  the  churches  ci  God. 
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I  now  torn  to  my  bietbeD  and  snccesaors  in  the  epuoopal  ofder.  You  are  they  in  whoee 
liands  the  goTerament  of  the  church  is  put :  in  some  respects  it  is  beUeyed  to  be  wholly  .in 
you,  though  I  know,  and  have  often  felt  it,  that  your  power  is  so  limited  that  you  can  do 
little ;  exemptions  (a  scandalous  remnant  of  popeiy)  take  a  great  part  of  your  diocese  out 
of  your  hands.  This  I  have  often  wondered  at,  that  some  who  plead  that  the  government  of 
the  church  is  settled  by  divine  authority  in  the  bishops,  can  yet,  by  the  virtue  of  papal  bulls, 
confirmed  by  an  unhappy  clause  in  an  act  of  parliament,  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction ; 
which  is  plidnly  to  act  by  virtue  of  the  secular  power,  in  opposition  to  that  which,  according 
to  their  principles,  is  settled  by  a  divine  appointment.  Archdeacons'  visitations  were  an 
invention  of  the  latter  ages,  in  which  the  bishops,  neglecting  their  duty,  cast  a  great  part  of 
their  care  upon  them  :  now,  thdr  visitations  are  only  for  form  and  for  fees,  and  they  are  a 
charge  on  the  clergy ;  so,  when  this  matter  is  well  looked  into,  I  hope  archdeacons,  with 
many  other  burdens  that  lay  heavy  on  the  clergy,  shall  be  taken  away.  All  the  various 
instruments,  upon  which  heavy  fees  must  be  raised,  were  the  infamous  contrivances  of  the 
canonists,  and  can  never  be  maintained  when  well  examined.  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  your 
lives ;  I  hope  you  are,  and  shall  ever  be,  shining  lights.  I  wish  the  pomp  of  living  and  the 
keeping  high  tables  could  be  quite  taken  away ;  it  is  a  great  charge,  and  no  very  decent 
one ;  a  great  devourer  of  time ;  it  lets  in  much  promiscuous  company,  and  much  vain  dis- 
course upon  you :  even  civility  may  carry  you  too  .far  in  a  freedom  and  familiarity  that  will 
make  you  look  too  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  I  hope  this  is  a  burden  to  you.  It  was  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  my  life  to  see  so  much  time  lost,  to  hear  so  much  idle  talk, 
and  to  be  living  in  a  luxurious  waste  of  that  which  might  have  been  much  better  bestowed; 
I  had  not  strength  enough  to  break  through  that,  which  custom  has  imposed  on  those 
provided  with  plentifol  bishoprics ;  I  pray  God  to  help  you  to  find  a  decent  way  of  laying 
this  down. 

The  wives  and  children  of  bishops  ought  to  be  exemplaiy  in  their  apparel,  and  in  their 
whole  deportment,  remembering  that  no  part  of  the  bishope^  honours  belongs  to  them.  The 
wife  of  a  bishop  ought  to  visit*  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and,  by  a  grave  authority, 
instruct  and  admonidbi,  as  well  as  oblige  and  favour,  the  wives  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 

The  children  of  bi^ope  ought  to  be  well  instructed,  and  managed  with  all  gravity ;  bishops 
ought  not  to  press  them  beyond  their  inclinations  to  take  orders ;  for  this  looks  as  if  they 
would  thrust  them,  how  unfit  or  unwilling  soever,  into  such  preferments  as  they  can  give  or 
procure  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  though  their  children  should  desire  to  go  into  orders, 
they  ought  not  to  sufier  it,  unless  they  see  in  them  a  good  mind  and  sincere  intentions  with 
the  other  necessary  qualifications,  in  which  they  cannot  be  deceived,  unless  they  have  a 
mind  to  deceive  themselves.  It  is  a  betrapng  of  their  trust,  and  the  worst  sort  of  amony, 
to  provide  children  with  great  dignities  and  benefices,  only  as  an  estate  to  be  given  them, 
without  a  due  regard  to  tifieir  capacities  or  tempers.  Ordinations  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
episcopal  function  on  which  the  law  has  laid  no  restraint,  so  this  ought  to  be  heavy  on  your 
thoughts. 

Ordination  weeks  were  always  dreadful  things  to  me,  when  I  remembered  those  words^ 
*^  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  be  not  partaker  of  other  men's  sins ;  keep  th3rBelf  pure." 
It  is  true,  those  who  came  to  me  were  generally  well  prepared  as  to  their  studies,  and  they 
brought  testimonials  and  titles,  which  is  all  that  in  our  present  constitution  can  be  demanded. 
I  never  put  over  the  examining  them  to  my  chaplains,  I  did  that  always  myself^  and 
examined  them  chiefly  on  the  proofe  of  revealed  religion  and  the  terms  of  salvation,  and  the 
new  covenant  through  Christ,  for  those  are  the  fundamentals.  But  my  principal  care  was 
to  awaken  their  consciences,  to  make  them  consider  whether  they  had  a  motion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  dkUing  them  to  the  function,  and  to  make  them  apprehend  what  belonged  both  to  a 
spiritual  life,  and  to  the  pastoral  care.  On  these  subjects  I  spoke  much  and  often  to  every 
one  of  them  apart,  and  sometimes  to  them  all  together,  besides  the  public  examination  of 
them  with  my  chapter. 

This  was  a^  that  I  could  do.  But  alas  I  how  defective  is  this ;  and  it  is  too  well  known 
how  easy  the  clergy  are  in  signing  testimopials.    That  which  I  here  propose  is,  that  every 
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man  who  intendfi  to  be  ordained,  should  be  required  to  come  and  acquaint  the  Inflbop  with 
it  a  year  before,  that  .so  he  may  then  talk  to  his  conscience,  and  give  him  good  directioiiBy 
both  as  to  his  studies  and  the  course  of  his  life  and  devotions ;  and  that  he  may  recommeBd 
him  tci  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  best  clergymen  that  he  knows  in  the  neighbourfa<iod 
where  he  lives,  that  so  he  may  have  from  him,  by  some  other  conve3^anoe  than  the  peivQii 
concerned,  such  an  account  of  him  as  he  may  rely  on.  This  is  all  that  can  be  proposed,  till 
our  universities  are  put  in  a  better  method,  or  till  seminaries  can  be  raised  for  maintaining  a 
number  of  persons,  to  be  duly  prepared  for  holy  orders. 

As  to  the  labours  of  a  bishop,  they  ought  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  preach  ma  mndi 
as  their  health  and  age  can  admit  of:  this  the  form  of  ordaining  bishops  sets  before  them, 
together  with  the  sense  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  The  complaint  of  the  best  men,  in  the 
worst  ages,  shows  how  much  the  sloth  and  laziness  of  bishops  will  be  cried  out  on,  and  how 
acceptable  the  labours  of  preaching  bishops  have  alvrays  been :  the  people  run  to  hear  them, 
and  hearken  to  their  sermons  with  more  than  ordinary  attention.  You  will  find  greai  com- 
fort in  your  labours  this  way,  and  will  see  the  fruits  of  them.  The  discreet  conduct  of  your 
clergy  is  to  be  your  chief  care ;  keep  not  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  yet  let  them  not  grow 
too  familiar.  A  bishop's  discourse  should  be  well  seasoned,  turned  chiefly  to  good  subjects, 
instruction  in  the  matters  of  religion,  and  the  pastoral  care ;  and  the  more  diverging  ones 
ought  to  be  matters  of  learning,  criticism,  or  history.  It  is  in  the  power  of  a  bishop  to  lei 
no  man  despise  him. 

A  grave  but  sweet  deportment  and  a  holy  conversation  will  command  a  general  respect ; 
and,  as  for  some  hot  and  froward  spirits,  the  less  they  are  meddled  with  tiiey  will  be  the 
less  able  to  do  mischief;  they  delight  in  opposition,  which  they  thmk  will  make  them  the 
more  considerable.  I  have  had  much  experience  this  way ;  nothing  mortifies  them  00  muck 
as  neglect.  The  more  abstracted  bishops  live  (from  the  world,  from  courts,  from  cabala,  and 
from  parties),  they  will  have  the  more  quiet  within  themselves,  their  thoughts  wiU  be  free 
and  less  entangled,  and  they  will  in  conclusion  be  the  more  respected  by  all,  eapedally  if  an 
integrity  and  a  just  freedom  appear  among  them  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  they  will  be 
much  observed,  and  judgments  will  be  made  of  them  there,  that  will  follow  them  home  to 
their  diocesses. 

Nothing  will  alienato  the  nation  more  from  them  than  their  becoming  tools  to  a  oonit, 
and  giving  up  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  advancing  arbitrary  designs ;  nothing  will 
work  more  effectually  on  the  dissenters  than  a  course  of  moderation  tovrards  them ;  thia  will 
disarm  their  pasnons,  and  when  that  is  done,  they  may  be  better  dealt  with  in  point  of 
reason ;  all  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  stifle  new  controversies  in  their  birth,  to  cheiBk  new 
opinions  and  vain  curiosities. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  bishops  ought  to  consider  that  the  honour  given  them,  and  the 
revenues  belonging  to  them,  are  such  rewards  for  former  services  and  such  encouragements 
to  go  on  to  more  labour  and  diligence,  as  ought  to  be  improved  as  so  many  helps  and  advan- 
tages for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Grospel  and  their  heavenly  Father  s  business.  They 
ought  to  meditate  on  these  things,  and  be  wholly  in  them,  so  tha^  their  profiting  may  appear 
to  all*  They  ought  to  preach  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  exhort,  admonish,  and  leboke, 
with  all  authority. 

But  if  they  abandon  themselves  to  sloth  and  idleness;  if  they  neglect  their  proper  frmction, 
and  follow  a  secular,  a  vain,  a  covetous,  or  a  luxurious,  course  of  life ;  if  they,  not  content 
with  educating  their  children  well,  and  with  such  a  competency  as  may  set  them  afloat  in 
the  world,  think  of  building  up  their  own  houses  and  raising  up  great  estates,  they  will  put 
the  world  on  many  unaccepteble  enquiries.  Wherefore  is  iSiis  wkete  made  ?  why  are  these 
revenues  continued  to  men  who  make  such  an  ill  use  of  them  ?  and  why  is  an  order  kept  np 
that  does  the  church  so  little  good,  and  gives  it  so  much  scandal  ?  The  violences  of  arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  his  promoting  arbitrary  power,  ruined  himself  and  the  church  both.  A 
return  of  the  like  practices  will  bring  with  it  the  like  dreadfrd  consequences.  The  laboon 
and  the  learning,  the  moderation  and  good  lives  of  the  bishops  of  this  age,  have  dbanged  the 
nation  much  witii  relation  to  them,  and  have  possessed  them  of  a  general  esteem ;  aome 
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fiery  spirits  only  excepted,  who  hate  and  revile  them  for  that  which  is  their  true  glory.  I 
hope  another  age  may  carry  this  yet  much  further,  that  so  they  may  be  uniyersally  looked 
on  as  the  true  and  tender-hearted  &thers  of  the  church. 

The  affinity  of  the  matter  leads  me,  before  I  enter  on  another  scene,  to  say  something  con- 
cerning the  patronage  of  benefices  which  have  a  care  of  souls  belonging  to  them.  It  is  a 
noble  dignity  in  a  family ;  it  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  times  of  popery,  because  the 
patron  was  to  be  named  in  all  the  masses  said  in  his  church.  There  is  a  more  real  value 
in  it  in  our  constitution,  since  the  patron  has  the  nomination  of  him  to  whom  the  care  of 
souls  is  to  be  committed,  which  must  take  place,  unless  some  just  and  legal  exception  can 
be  made  by  the  bishop.  Even  that  is  not  easy  to  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  law,  where 
the  bishop  will  soon  be  run  into  so  great  an  expense,  that  I  am  afraid  many,  rather  than 
venture  on  that,  receive  unworthy  men  into  the  service  of  the  church,  who  are  in  the  sequel 
reproaches  to  it ;  and  this  is  often  the  case  of  the  richest  and  best-endowed  benefices. 

Some  sell  the  next  advowson,  which  I  know  is  said  to  be  legal,  though  the  incumbent  lies 
at  the  point  of  death ;  others  do  not  stick  to  buy  and  sell  benefices,  when  open  and  vacant, 
though  this  is  declared  to  be  simony  by  law.  Parents  often  buy  them  for  their  children,  and 
reckon  that  as  their  portion :  in  that  case,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  perjury  in  taking  the  oath, 
for  the  person  presented  is  no  party  to  the  bargain.  Often  ecclesiastics  themselves  buy  the 
next  advowson,  and  lodge  it  with  trustees  for  their  own  ad^^antage. 

Where  nothing  of  all  this  traffic  intervenes,  patrons  bestow  benefices  on  their  children  or 
friends,  without  considering  either  their  abilities  or  merit ;  favour  or  kindred  being  the  only 
thing  that  weighs  with  them.  When  all  this  is  laid  together,  how  great  a  part  of  the  bene- 
fices of  England  are  disposed  o^  if  not  simoniacally,  yet  at  least  unworthily,  without  regard  to 
80  sacred  a  trust  as  the  care  of  souls  ?  Certainly  patrons  who,  without  due  care  and  enquiiy^ 
put  souls  into  bad  hands  have  much  to  answer  for. 

I  will  not  say  that  a  patron  is  bound  always  to  bestow  his  church  on  the  best  man  he  can 
find :  that  may  put  him  on  anxieties,  out  of  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extricate  himself; 
nor  will  it  be  alwa3rs  possible  to  balance  the  different  excellences  of  men,  who  may  have 
various  talents  that  lie  several  wajrs,  and  all  of  them  may  be  useful,  some  more,  some  less. 
But  in  this  I  am  positive,  that  no  patron  answers  the  obligation  of  that  trust,  unless  he  is 
well  persuaded  that  the  clerk  he  presents  is  a  truly  good  man,  has  a  competent  measure  of 
knowledge,  sceal,  and  discretion,  so  suited  to  the  people  for  whom  he  names  him,  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  he  will  be  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  prudent  guide  to  them. 

Patrons  ought  to  take  this  on  their  conscience,  to  manage  it  with  great  caution,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  to  enter  into  that  filthy  merchandise  of  the  souls  of  men,  which  is  too 
common ;  it  is  likely  to  be  a  moth  on  their  estates,  and  may  bring  a  curse  on  their  families, 
as  well  as  on  their  persons. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  scandalous  practices  of  non-residence  and  pluralities,  which  are 
sheltered  by  so  many  colours  of  law  among  us ;  whereas  the  church  of  Rome,  from  whence 
we  had  those  and  many  other  abuses,  has  freed  herself  from  this,  under  which  we  still  labour 
to  our  great  and  just  reproach.  This  is  so  shameful  a  profanation  of  holy  things,  that  it 
ought  to  be  treated  with  detestation  and  horror.  Do  such  men  think  on  the  vows  they 
made  on  their  ordination,  on  the  rules  in  the  Scriptures,  or  on  the  nature  of  their  function, 
or  that  it  is  a  care  of  souls  ?  How  long,  how  long  shall  this  be  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  our 
church,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  is  the  only  church  in  the  world  that  tolerates  it  ?  I  must 
add,  that  I  do  not  reckon  the  holding  poor  livings  that  lie  contiguous  a  plurality,  where 
both  are  looked  after,  and  both  afford  only  a  competent  maintenance. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  most  important  things  that  occur  to  my  thoughts  with  rela- 
tion to  the  clergy ;  I  turn  n^  to  such  observations,  reflections,  and  advices,  as  relate  to  the 
laity.  I  begin  with  the  body  of  the  people.  The  commonalty  of  this  nation  are  much  the 
happiest,  and  live  the  easiest  and  the  most  plentifully,  of  any  that  ever  I  saw.  They  are 
very  sagacious  and  skilful  in  managing  all  their  concerns,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  how  ignorant  they  are  in  the  matters  of  religion.  The  dissenters  have  a  much 
larger  share  of  knowledge  among  them  than  is  among  those  who  come  to  our  churches.  This 
u  Uie  more  to  be  wondered  at^  considering  the  plamness  in  which  matters  of  religion  are 
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written -in  this  age,  and  the  many  small  books  conoeniing  these  that  have  been  published  of 
late  years,  which  go  at  easy  rates,  and  of  which  many  thousands  are  every  year  sent  about 
by  charitable  societies  in  London,  to  be  freely  given  to  such  as  will  but  take  them  and  read 
them.     So  that  this  ignorance  seems  to  be  obstinate  and  incurable. 

Upon  this  subject,  all  that  I  can  propose  lies  in  two  advices  to  the  clergy.     The  one  is, 
that  they  catechise  the  youth  much  at  church,  not  only  asking  the  questions  and  hearing 
the  answers,  but  joining  to  that  the  explaining  the  terms  in  other  words,  and  by  turning  to 
the  bible  for  such  passages  as  prove,  or  enlarge  on,  them.    The  doing  this  constantly,  would 
infuse  into  the  next  age  a  higher  measure  of  knowledge  than  the  present  is  likely  to  be 
blessed  with.     Long  sermons,  in  which  points  of  divinity  or  morality  are  regularly  handled, 
are  above  the  capacity  of  the  people ;  short  and  plain  ones,  upon  a  large  portion  of  Bcriptoie^ 
would  be  better  hearkened  to,  and  have  a  much  better  effect ;  they  would  make  the  hearen 
understand  and  love  the  Scriptures  more.     Preachers  ought  to  dwell  often  in  their  sermons 
on  those  sins  that  their  hearers  must  needs  know  themselves  guilty  of,  if  they  are  so  ;  such 
as  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  drunkenness,  lewd  deportment,  breach  of  promise,  love  of  the 
world,  anger,  envy,  malice,  pride,  and  luxury.     Short  discourses  upon  these,  and  oflen 
repeated  in  many  glances  and  reflections  on  them,  setting  forth  the  real  evil  of  them,  vritfa 
the  ill  consequences  that  follow,  not  only  to  others  but  to  the  persons  themselves,  are  the 
best  means  that  can  be  thought  ef  for  reforming  them ;  and  these  will  have  an  effect  on 
some,  if  not  on  many.    But  above  all,  and  in  order  to  all  the  rest,  they  ought  to  be  called 
on  upon  all  occasions  to  reflect  on  their  ways,  to  consider  how  they  live,  to  pray  in  secret 
to  God,  confessing  their  ans  to  him,  begging  pardon  and  mercy  for  what  is  past,  and  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  assist,  strengthen,  and  direct  them  for  the  time  to  come,  forming  ancere  reso- 
lutions to  amend  their  ways,  with  relation  to  every  particular  sin  that  they  find  they  may 
have  fallen  into.     If  the  clergy  will  faithfully  do  their  duty  in  this  method,  and  join  to  it 
earnest  prayers  for  their  people^  they  may  hope  through  the  blessing  of  God  to  suoceed 
better  in  their  labours.     The  people  ought  to  be  often  put  in  mind  of  the  true  end  of  the  rest 
on  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  chiefly  to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  meditations  and 
reflections  on  themselves,  on  what  they  have  said  or  done,  and  on  what  has  befiidlen  them 
the  former  week,  and  to  consider  what  may  be  before  them  in  the  week  they  are  entering 
on.     Ministers  ought  to  visit  their  people,  not  only  when  they  are  sick  unto  death,  but 
when  they  are  in  an  ill  state  of  hosdth,  or  when  tiiey  are  under  affliction.    These  are  the 
times  in  which  their  spirits  are  tender,  and  they  will  best  bear  with  a  due  freedom,  which 
ought  to  be  managed  in  the  most  discreet  and  affectionate  manner.     And  a  clergyman  ought 
not  to  be  a  respecter  of  persons,  and  neglect  the  meanest  of  his  cure ;  they  have  as  immortal 
souls  as  the  greatest,  and  for  which  Christ  has  paid  the  same  ransom. 

From  the  commonalty  I  turn  to  the  gentry:  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  worst 
instructed,  and  the  least  knowing  of  any  of  their  rank,  I  ever  went  amongst.  The  Scotch, 
though  less  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  learned  education,  are  much  more  knowing ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  this :  the  Scotch,  even  of  indiflerent  fortunes,  send  private  tutors  with 
their  children  both  to  schools  and  colleges ;  these  look  after  the  young  gentlemen  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  read  over  with  them  what  they  have  learned,  and  so  make  them  more 
perfect  in  it.  They  generally  go  abroad  a  year  or  two  and  see  the  world ;  this  obliges  them 
to  behave  themselves  well.  Whereas  a  gentleman  here  is  often  both  ill-taught  and  ill-bred ; 
this  makes  him  haughty  and  insolent.  The  gentry  are  not  early  acquainted  with  the  |irin> 
ciples  of  retigion  ;  so  that,  after  they  have  forgotten  their  catechism,  they  acquire  no  more 
new  knowledge  but  what  they  learn  in  plays  and  romances.  They  grow  soon  to  find  it  a 
modish  thing,  that  looks  like  wit  and  spirit,  to  laugh  at  religion  and  virtue,  and  so  become 
cmde  and  unpolished  infidels.  If  they  have  taken  a  wrong  tincture  at  the  university,  that 
too  often  disposes  them  to  hate  and  despise  all  those  who  separate  from  the  church,  though 
they  can  give  no  better  reason  than  the  papists  have  for  hating  heretics,  because  they  forsake 
the  church.  In  those  seats  of  education,  instead  of  being  formed  to  love  their  country  and 
constitution,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  it,  they  are  rather  disposed  to  love  arbitrary  goven- 
ment  and  to  become  slaves  to  absolute  monarchy.  A  change  of  interest,  provocation,  or 
some  other  consideration  may  set  them  right  again  as  to  the  public,  but  they  have  no  inwaid 
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principle  of  love  to  their  country  and  of  pabUc  liberty ;  so  that  they  are  easily  brought  to 
like  slavery,  if  they  may  be  the  tools  for  managing  it. 

This  is  a  dismal  representation  of  things ;  I  have  seen  the  nation  thrice  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  men  thus  tainted.     After  the  restoration,  all  were  running  fast  into  slavery.     Had 
king  Charles  the  Second  been  attentive  to  those  bad  designs  (which  he  pursued  afterwards 
with  more  caution)  upon  his  first  return,  slavery  and  absolute  power  might  then  have  been 
settled  into  a  law,  with  a  revenue  able  to  maintain  it.     He  played  away  that  game  without 
thought,  and  he  had  then  honest  ministers  who  would  not  serve  him  in  it.   After  all  that  he 
did  during  the  course  of  his  reign,  it  was  scarcely  credible  that  the  same  temper  should  have 
returned  in  his  time ;  yet  he  recovered  it  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  reign ;  and  the  gentry 
of  England  were  as  active  and  zealous  to  throw  up  all  their  liberties,  as  their  ancestors  ever 
had  been  to  preserve  them.    This  continued  above  half  a  year  in  his  brothei^s  reign ;  and 
he  depended  so  much  upon  it,  that  he  thought  it  could  never  go  out  of  his  hands.    But  he, 
or  rather  his  priests,  had  the  skill  and  dexterity  to  play  this  game  likewise  away,  and  lose  it 
a  second  time ;  so  that,  at  the  revolution,  all  seemed  to  come  again  into  their  wits.     But 
men  who  have  no  principles  cannot  be  steady :  now  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  gentry 
seem  to  return  again  to  a  love  of  tyranny,  provided  they  may  be  the  under-tyrants  them- 
selves ;  and  they  seem  to  be  even  uneasy  with  a  court  when  it  will  not  be  as  much  a  court 
as  they  would  have  it.    This  is  a  folly  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  really  it  wants  a  name : 
it  is  natural  for  poor  men,  who  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to  hope  for,  to  become  the 
instruments  of  ^very ;  but  it  is  an  extravagance  peculiar  to  our  age,  to  see  rich  men  grow 
as  it  were  in  love  with  slavery  and  arbitrary  power.    The  root  of  idl  this  is,  that  our  gentry 
are  not  betimes  posBessed  with  a  true  measure  of  solid  knowledge  and  sound  religion,  with  a 
love  to  their  country,  a  hatred  of  tjrranny,  and  a  zeal  for  liberty.    Plutarch's  Lives,  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  History,  ought  to  be  eariy  put  in  their  hands ;  they  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  history,  more  particularly  that  of  our  own  nation,  which  they  should  not 
read  in  abridgments,  but  in  the  fidlest  and  most  copious  collectors  of  it,  that  they  may  see 
to  the  bottom  what  is  our  constitution,  and  what  are  our  laws,  what  are  the  methods  bad 
princes  have  taken  to  enslave  us,  and  by  what  conduct  we  have  been  preserved.     Gentlemen 
ought  to  observe  these  things,  and  to  entertain  one  another  often  upon  these  subjects,  to 
raise  in  themselves,  and  to  spread  around  them  to  all  others,  a  noble  ardour  for  law  and 
liberty.    They  ought  to  understand  popery  well,  to  view  it  in  its  politics  as  well  as  in  its 
religious  corruptions,  that  they  may  observe  and  guard  against  their  most  secret  practices, 
particularly  that  main  one  that  prevails  so  fatally  among  us  of  making  us  despise  the  foreign 
churches,  and  hate  the  dissenters  at  home.    The  whole  body  of  protestants,  if  united,  might 
be  an  equal  match  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     It  is  much  superior  to  them  in  v^ealth  and  in 
force,  if  it  were  animated  with  the  zeal  which  the  monastic  orders,  but  chiefly  the  Jesuits, 
spread  through  their  whole  communion  :  whereas  the  refoimed  are  cold  and  unconcerned  as 
well  as  disjointed  in  matters  that  relate  to  religion.    The  chief  maxim  by  which  men  who 
have  a  true  zeal  for  their  religion  and  their  country  ought  to  govern  themselves  is,  to  live 
within  the  extent  of  their  estates,  to  be  above  luxury  and  vanity  and  all  expenses  that  waste 
their  fortunes.     Luxury  must  drive  them  to  court  feivour,  to  depend  on  ministers,  and  to 
aspire  after  places  and  pensions ;  and  as  the  seeking  after  these  does  often  complete  the  ruin 
of  broken  families,  so  in  many  they  prove  only  a  reprieve  and  not  a  recovery ;  whereas,  he 
who  is  contented  with  his  fortune,  and  measures  his  way  of  living  by  it,  has  another  root 
within  him,  out  of  which  every  noble  and  generous  thought  will  naturally  spring.     Public 
liberty  has  no  sure  foundation  but  in  virtue,  in  parsimony,  and  moderation ;  where  these  fail, 
liberty  may  be  preserved  by  accidents  and  circumstances  of  afiairs,  but  it  has  no  bottom  to 
rest  securely  on.     A  knowing  and  virtuous  gentleman,  who  understands  his  religion  and 
loves  it,  who  practises  the  true  rules  of  virtue  without  affectation  and  moroeeness,  who 
knows  enough  of  law  to  keep  his  neighbours  in  order,  and  to  give  them  good  advice ;  who 
keeps  meetings  for  his  county,  and  restrains  vice  and  disorder  at  them  ;  who  lives  hospitably, 
frugally,  and  charitably ;  who  respects  and  encourages  good  clergymen,  and  worships  God, 
both  in  his  £unily  and  at  church ;  who  educates  his  children  well ;  who  treats  his  servants 
gently,  and  deals  equitably  with  his  tenants  and  all  others  with  whom  he  has  any  concerns : 

3  N 
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such  a  man  shines,  and  is  a  public  blesmng  to  all  that  see  him  or  come  near  him.  Sotne 
such  insianoes  are  yet  left  among  us,  but  alas  I  there  are  not  many  of  them.  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  barbarous,  or  rather  treacherous,  than  for  gentlemen  to  think  it  is  one  of  the 
honours  of  their  houses,  that  none  must  go  out  of  them  sober  f  it  is  but  a  little  more  infiunous 
to  poison  them ;  and  yet  this  passes  as  a  character  of  a  noble  housekeeper,  who  entertains 
hb  friends  kindly.  Idleness  and  ignorance  are  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  part,  who,  if  they 
are  not  fit  for  better  things,  should  descend  to  any  thing  rather  than  suffer  themsdves  to 
sink  into  sloth ;  that  wiU  carry  them  to  the  excesses  of  hunting,  gaming,  and  drinking, 
which  may  ruin  both  soul,  body,  and  estate.  If  a  man,  by  an  ill-managed  or  a  neglected 
education,  is  so  turned  that  every  sort  of  study  or  reading  is  a  burden,  then  he  ought  to  try 
if  he  has  a  genius  to  any  mechanism  that  may  be  an  entertainment  to  him.  The  managing  a 
garden  is  a  noble,  and  may  be  made  a  useful,  amusement ;  the  taking  some  part  of  his  estate 
into  his  own  hands,  if  he  looks  carefully  to  it,  will  both  employ  his  time  well,  and  may  turn 
to  a  good  account :  in  a  word,  some  employments  may  be  better  than  others ;  but  there  is 
no  employment  so  bad  as  the  having  none  at  all :  the  mind  will  contract  a  rust,  and  an 
unfitness  for  every  good  thing ;  and  a  man  must  either  fill  up  his  time  with  good,  or  at 
least  innocent  business,  or  it  will  run  to  the  worst  sort  of  waste,  to  sin  and  vice. 

I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  error  to  waste  young  gentlemen's  years  so  long  in  learning 
Latin  by  so  tedious  a  grammar.  I  know  those  who  are  bred  to  the  professions  in  literature 
must  have  the  Latin  correctly ;  and  for  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  necessary :  but  these 
are  not  at  all  requisite  to  those  who  need  only  so  mudi  Latin  as  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  delight  in  the  Roman  authors  and  poets.  But  suppose  a  youth  had,  either  for  want  of 
memory  or  of  application,  an  incurable  ayersion  to  Latin,  his  education  is  not  for  that  to  be 
despaired  of ;  there  is  much  noble  knowledge  to  be  had  in  the  English  and  French  languages. 
Geography,  history,  diiefly  that  of  our  own  country,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  more 
practical  parts  of  ihe  matiliematics  (if  he  has  not  a  genius  for  the  demonstratiye),  may  make 
a  gentleman  very  knowing,  though  he  has  not  a  word  of  Latin.  There  b  a  finraieas  of 
thought  and  a  nobleness  of  expression  indeed  in  the  Latin  authors,  that  will  make  them  the 
entertainment  of  a  man'^s  whole  life,  if  he  once  understands  and  reads  them  with  delight ; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  attained  to,  I  would  not  haye  it  reckoned  that  the  education  of  an  ill 
Latin  scholar  is  to  be  given  over.  A  competent  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  a  good 
foundation  for  distinguishing  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  in  doubt  whether  his  being  for  some 
lime  in  the  inns  of  court  will  contribute  much  to  this,  if  he  is  not  a  studious  person.  Those 
who  think  they  are  there  only  to  pass  away  so  many  of  their  years,  commonly  run  together, 
and  live  both  idly  and  viciously.  I  should  imagine  it  a  much  better  way,  though  it  is  not 
much  practised,  to  get  a  learned  young  lawyer,  who  has  not  got  into  much  business,  to  come 
and  pass  away  a  long  yacation  or  two  with  a  gentleman,  to  carry  him  through  such  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  law,  as  may  give  him  a  fdll  view  of  it,  and  good  directions  how  to 
prosecute  his  study  in  it.  A  competent  skiU  in  this,  makes  a  man  very  useful  in  his  country, 
both  in  conducting  his  own  afiairs,  and  in  giving  good  advice  to  those  about  him  :  it  will 
enable  him  to  be  a  good  justice  of  peace,  and  to  setde  matters  by  arbitration,  so  as  to  prevent 
lawsuits ;  and,  which  ought  to  be  the  top  of  an  English  gentleman's  ambition,  to  be  an  able 
parliament  man :  to  which  no  gentleman  ought  to  pretend,  unless  he  has  a  true  zeal  for  his 
country,  with  an  inflexible  integrity  and  resolution  to  pursue  what  appears  to  him  just  and 
light,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  parliament  is  the  fountain  of  law  and  the  fence 
of  liberty ;  and  no  sort  of  instruction  is  so  necessaiy  for  a  gentleman  as  that  which  may 
qualify  him  to  appear  there  with  figure  and  reputation. 

Qentlemen  in  their  marriages  ought  to  consider  a  great  many  things  more  than  fortune, 
though,  generally  speaking,  that  is  the  only  thing  sou^t  for.  A  good  understanding,  good 
principles,  and  a  good  temper,  with  a  liberal  education,  and  acceptable  person,  are  the  first 
things  to  be  considered ;  and  certainly  fortune  ought  to  come  after  all  these.  Those  bargains 
now  in  fashion  make  often  unhallowed  marriages,  in  which  (besides  the  greater  evils)  more 
fortune  is  often  wasted  than  is  brought  with  a  vain,  a  foolish,  an  indiscreet,  and  a  hated 
wife.  The  first  thought  in  choosing  a  wife  ought  to  be,  to  find  a  help  meet  for  the  man. 
In  a  married  state,  the  mutual  study  of  both  ought  to  be  to  help  and  please  one  anothet : 
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thia  is  the  fbnndation  of  all  domeatio  happiness ;  as  to  staj  ftt  home,  and  to  love  home,  is 
the  greatest  help  to  industry,  order,  and  the  good  government  of  a  family.  I  have  dwelt 
the  longer  on  this  article,  hecanse  on  the  forming  the  gentry  well,  the  good  government  of  the 
nation,  hoth  in  and  out  of  parliament,  does  so  mnch  depend. 

As  for  the  men  of  trade  and  business,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  body  in  the 
nation,  generous,  sober,  and  charitable.  So  that,  while  tiie  people  in  the  country  are  so 
immersed  in  their  afiaira  that  the  sense  of  religion  cannot  reach  them,  there  is  a  better  spirit 
stirring  in  our  cities ;  more  knowledge,  more  zeal,  and  more  charity,  with  a  great  deal  more 
of  devotion.  There  may  be  too  much  vanity,  with  too  pompous  an  exterior,  mixed  with 
these  in  the  capital  city ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  the  best  we  have.  Want  of  exer- 
cise is  a  great  prejudice  to  their  health  and  a  corruptor  of  their  minds,  by  nosing  vapours 
and  melancholy,  that  fills  many  with  dark  thoughts,  rendering  religion,  which  affords  the 
truest  joy,  a  burden  to  them,  and  making  them  even  a  burden  to  themselves ;  this  famishes 
prejudices  against  religion  to  those  who  are  but  too  much  disposed  to  seek  for  them.  The 
too  constant  intercourse  of  visits  in  town  is  a  vast  consumption  of  time,  and  giyes  much 
occasion  to  talk,  which  is  at  best  idle,  if  not  woxse.  This  certainly  wants  regulation,  and  is 
the  effsct  of  idleness  and  vanity. 

The  stage  is  the  great  corrupter  .of  the  town,  and  the  bad  people  of  the  town  have  been 
the  chief  corrupteis  of  the  stage,  who  run  most  after  those  plays  that  defile  the  stage  and  tilie 
audience.  Poets  will  seek  to  please,  as  actors  will  look  for  such  pieces  as  draw  the  most 
spectators.  They  pretend  their  design  is  to  discourage  vice ;  but  they  do  really  recommend 
it  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  It  is  a  shame  to  our  nation  and  religion  to  see  the  stage 
so  reformed  in  France  and  so  polluted  still  in  Eng^d.  Moliere'  for  comedy,  and  Racine 
for  tragedy,  are  great  patterns ;  few  can,  and  as  few  will,  study  to  copy  after  them.  But, 
till  another  scene  appears,  certainly  our  plays  are  the  greatest  debauchers  of  the  nation. 
Gaming  is  a  waste  of  time  that  rises  out  of  idleness,  and  is  kept  up  by  covetousness ;  those 
who  can  think,  read,  or  write,  to  any  purpose,  and  those  who  und^stand  what  conversation 
and  friendship  are,  will  not  vnmt  such  a  hdp  to  wear  out  the  day.  So  that,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  sloth  and  ignorance,  bad  education  and  ill  company,  are  the  chief  sources  of  all  our 
vice  and  disorders. 

The  ill  methods  of  schools  and  colleges  give  the  chief  rise  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
gentry ;  as  the  breeding  young  women  to  vanity,  dressing,  and  a  &]se  appearance  of  wit 
and  behaviour,  without  proper  work,  or  a  due  measure  of  knowledge,  and  a  serious  sense  of 
religion,  is  the  source  of  the  corruption  of  that  sex.  Something  like  monasteries  without 
vows,  would  be  a  glorious  design,  and  might  be  so  set  on  foot  as  to  be  the  honour  of  a  queen 
on  the  throne.     But  I  will  pursue  this  no  further. 

My  next  address  is  to  the  nobility.  Most  of  what  I  have  proposed  to  our  gentiy  does 
in  a  more  eminent  manner  belong  to  them ;  the  higher  their  condition  is  raised  aboYe 
other  gentlemen,  so  much  the  more  eminent  ought  they  to  be  in  knowledge  and  virtue ; 
the  share  they  have  in  judicature  in  the  house  of  lords  should  oblige  them  to  acquaint 
themselyes  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  law ;  though  an  unbiassed  integrity,  neither 
moved  by  friendship  nor  party,  with  a  true  understanding,  vrill  for  the  most  part  direct 
them  in  their  judgment,  since  few  cases  occur  where  the  point  of  law  is  dark  or  doubtful. 

Every  person  of  high  rank,  whose  estate  can  bear  it,  ought  to  have  two  persons  to  manage 
his  education ;  the  one  a  governor  to  form  his  mind,  to  give  him  true  notions,  to  represent 
religion  and  virtue  in  a  proper  light  to  him,  to  give  him  a  view  of  geography,  not  barelj 
describing  the  maps,  but  adding  to  it  the  natural  history  of  every  country,  its  productions, 
arts,  and  trade,  with  the  religion  and  government  of  the  country,  and  a  general  idea  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  of  ike  various  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  it.  Such  a  view 
vill  open  a  young  person  s  mind ;  it  must  be  often  gone  over  to  fix  it  well.  The  ancient 
government  in  Greece,  but  much  more  that  of  Rome,  must  be  minutely  delivered,  that  the 
difference  between  a  just  and  a  vicious  government  may  be  well  apprehended.  The  fall  of 
the  Roman  greatness,  under  the  emperors,  by  reason  of  the  absolute  power  that  let  vice  in 
upon  them,  which  corrupted  not  ouly  their  courts,  but  their  armies,  ought  to  be  fully  opened. 
Then  the  Gothic  government  and  the  feudal  law  should  be  clearly  explained,  to  open  the 
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origiiuil  of  our  own  oonstitution.  In  all  tbia,  the  chief  care  of  a  wise  and  good  former  of 
youth  ought  to  be,  to  poaaesB  a  young  mind  with  noble  principles  of  justice,  liberty,  and 
virtue,  as  the  true  basis  of  government ;  and  with  an  aversion  to  violence  and  arbitniy 
power,  servile  flattery^  faction,  and  luxury,  from  which  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  all  govern- 
ments  have  arisen. 

To  this  governor  (qualified  for  all  this,  to  be  sought  out  and  hired  at  any  rate)  I  would 
join  a  master  for  languages  and  other  things,  in  which  this  young  lord  is  to  be  instructed, 
who  ought  to  be  put  under  the  direction  and  eye  of  the  governor,  that  his  time  may  not  be 
lost  in  toifles ;  that  nothing  of  pedantry,  or  of  afiectation,  may  be  infused  into  a  young 
mind,  which  is  to  be  prepared  for  great  things.     A  simplicity  of  style,  with  a  true  and  griTe 
pronunciation,  ought  to  be  well  looked  to ;  and  this  young  nobleman  ought  to  be  accustomed 
as  he  grows  up,  to  speak  his  thoughts  on  the  sudden,  with  a  due  force  and  weight  both  of 
words  and  voice.     I  have  often  wondered  to  see  parents,  who  are  to  leave  vast  estates  tnd 
who  stick  at  no  expense  in  other  things,  yet  be  so  frugal  and  narrow  in  the  education  of  their 
children.    They  owe  to  their  country  a  greater  care  in  preparing  the  eldest  to  mske  ihit 
figure  in  it  to  which  he  is  bom ;  and  they  owe  to  their  younger  children,  who  are  not  to  be 
so  plentifrilly  provided,  such  a  libaral  education  as  may  fit  them  to  answer  the  dignity  of 
their  birth,  and  prepare  them  for  employments,  by  which  they  may  in  time  give  a  farther 
strength  and  addition  to  their  family.     I  have  been  amazed  to  see  how  profuse  some  are  m 
procuring  good  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding  masters  for  their  children,  and  setting  than  oot 
in  ^e  clothes ;  and  how  sparing  they  are  in  that  which  is  the  chief  and  most  importut 
thing,  and  which  in  time  may  become  the  most  useful,  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
oounUy.    I  look  on  the  education  of  the  youth,  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be  propoeed 
for  bettering  the  next  age  :  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  all  governments,  though 
there  is  nothing  more  universally  neglected.    How  do  some  of  our  peers  shine,  merelj  hj 
their  virtue  and  knowledge ;  and  what  a  contemptible  figure  do  others  make,  with  all  their 
high  titles  and  great  estates ! 

Noblemen  b^n  to  neglect  the  having  chaplains  in  their  houses,  and  I  do  not  mndi 
wonder  at  it,  when  I  reflect  on  the  behaviour  of  too  many  of  these ;  light  and  idle,  vain  asd 
insolent,  impertinent  and  pedantic  ;  by  this  want,  however,  the  won^ip  of  Qod  and  the 
instruction  of  servants  is  quite  neglected.     But  if  a  little  more  care  were  taken  to  chooee 
well,  a  lord  mi^t  make  a  good  use  of  a  chaplain,  not  only  for  those  ends  which  I  hftre 
mentioned,  but  for  the  reading  such  books  as  the  lord  desires  to  be  well  informed  about  but 
has  not  lebure  to  peruse  himself.    These  he  may  read  by  his  chaplain,  and  receive  ao 
account  of  them  from  him,  and  see  what  are  the  principal  things  to  be  learnt  from  them  for 
which  he  may  find  leisure,  though  not  for  the  whole  book.    By  this  means  he  may  keep 
his  chaplain  well  employed,  and  may  increase  his  own  stock  of  knowledge,  and  be  ^ 
famished  with  relation  to  all  new  books  and  new  questions  that  are  started.    The  fiunily 
of  a  nobleman,  well  chosen  and  well  ordered,  might  look  like  a  little  court  in  his  countrj; 
for  though  it  is  a  happiness  to  the  nation  that  the  great  number  of  idle  and  useless  retainen 
that  were  about  noblemen  anciently  is  much  reduced,  yet  still  they  must  entertain  many 
servants,  to  be  either  nuisances  where  they  live,  or  to  set  a  pattem  to  others.    The  greater 
men  are,  they  ought  to  be  the  more  modest  and  a&ble,  and  the  more  easy  of  access,  that  00 
they  may  by  the  best  sort  of  popularity  render  themselves  acceptable  to  their  country ;  they 
ought  more  particularly  to  protect  the  oppressed,  to  mortify  insolence  and  injustice,  and  to 
enter  into  the  troe  grievances  of  their  country,  that  they  may  represent  these  where  it  may 
be  proper,  and  show  at  least  a  tender  care  of  those  who  ought  to  be  protected  by  them,  if 
they  cannot  effectually  procure  a  redress  of  their  grievances.    A  continued  pursuit  of  aach 
methods,  with  an  exemplary  deportment,  would  soon  restore  the  nobility  to  their  ancient 
lustre,  from  which  they  seem  very  sensible  how  much  they  are  fiillen,  though  they  do  oot 
take  the  proper  methods  to  recover  it.     Have  we  not  seen  in  our  time  four  or  five  lords,  by 
their  knowledge,  good  judgment,  and  integrity,  raise  the  house  of  peers  to  a  pitch  of  r^' 
tation  and  credit,  that  seemed  once  beyond  the  expectation  or  belief  of  those  who  now  see 
it  ?     A  progress  in  this  method  will  give  them  such  authority  in  the  nation,  that  thej  will 
be  able  not  only  to  support  their  own  dignity,  but  even  to  support  the  throne  and  the  chun»>- 
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If  scrBmall  a  number  haa  raiaed  the  peerage  to  such  a  regard,  that  the  people^  contrary  to  all 
former  precedents,  have  considered  them  more  than  their  own  representatives,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  a  greater  number  pursuing  the  same  methods  ?  These  would  become 
again  that  which  their  title  imports,  the  peers  of  the  crown  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom,  of 
which  that  noble  right  of  putting  on  their  coronets  at  the  coronation  is  a  clear  proof. 
Great  titles,  separated  from  the  great  estates  and  the  interest  their  ancestors  had  in  their 
countries,  must  sink,  if  not  supported  with  somewhat  of  more  value,  great  merit,  and  a 
sublime  virtue. 

After  I  have  offered  what  I  think  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  several  ranks  of  men  in 
the  nation,  I  go  next  to  consider  that  august  body  in  which  they  are  aU  united,  I  mean  the 
parliament.  As  long  as  elections  are  set  to  sale,  so  long  we  are  under  a  disease  in  our  vitals, 
that,  if  it  be  not  remedied  in  time,  must  ruin  us  at  last,  and  end  in  a  change  of  government ; 
and  what  that  may  be,  Qod  only  knows. 

All  laws  that  can  be  made  will  prove  ineffectual  to  cure  so  great  an  evil,  till  there  comes 
to  be  a  change  and  reformation  of  morals  in  the  nation.  We  see  former  laws  are  evaded,  and 
so  will  all  the  laws  that  can  be  made,  till  the  candidates  and  electors  both  become  men  of 
another  temper  and  other  principles  than  appear  now  among  them.  The  expense  of  elec- 
tions ruins  families ;  and  these  families  will  come  in  time  to  expect  a  full  reparation  from 
the  crown ;  or  they  will  take  their  revenges  on  it,  if  that  hope  fails  them.  The  commons 
will  grow  insolent  upon  it,  and  look  on  the  gentry  as  in  their  dependence :  during  the  war, 
and  while  the  heat  of  parties  ferments  so  much,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  proper  remedy  for 
this.  When  the  war  is  over,  one  expedient  in  the  power  of  the  crown  is  to  declare  that 
elections  to  parliament  shall  be  annual ;  but  if  the  same  heat  and  rivalry  of  parties  should 
still  continue,  that  would  ruin  families  but  so  much  the  sooner. 

The  most  promising  expedient,  next  to  a  general  reformation,  which  may  seem  too  remote 
and  too  hopeless  a  prospect,  b  to  try  how  this  great  division  of  the  nation  into  whig  and 
tory  may  be  lessened,  if  not  quite  removed.  Great  numbers  on  both  sides  are  drawn  to 
take  up  many  groundless  jealousies  one  of  another,  with  which  men  of  honest  minds  are 
possessed. 

There  are  many  of  the  tories  that,  without  doubt,  look  towards  St.  Germains  and  France ; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  bulk  of  their  party.  Many  infidels,  who  hate  all  religion  and  all 
churches  alike  (being  only  against  the  church  of  E^land  because  it  is  in  possession),  do 
join  with  the  whigs  and  the  dissenters,  and  appear  for  them ;  from  thence  the  ill-disposed 
tories  possess  many  of  those  who  are  better  minded,  with  an  opinion  that  the  whigs  favour 
the  dissenters  only  to  ruin  and  destroy  religion :  and  great  multitudes  of  unthinking  and 
ignorant  men  are  drawn  into  this  snare.  The  principles  of  the  whigs  lead  tiiem  to  be  for 
the  revolution,  and  for  every  thing  that  has  been  done  to  support  and  establish  that ;  and 
therefore  those  who  in  their  hearts  hate  the  revolution,  fortify  and  promote  tiieir  designs,  by 
keeping  up  a  jealousy  of  all  that  body,  whidi  alone  can  and  must  support  it.  The  whigs 
are  indeed  favoured  by  the  dissenters,  because  they  see  their  principles  are  for  toleration,  in 
which  it  is  visible  that  the  dissenters  acquiesce,  without  pursuing  any  design  contrary  to  the 
established  church,  into  which  the  &r  greater  number  of  them  might  be  brought,  if  but  a 
very  few  concessions  were  made  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs,  seeing  the  leaders  of 
the  tories  drive  on  ill  designs  so  visibly  (endeavouring  to  weaken  the  government,  to  disjoint 
the  alliance,  and  to  put  an  untimely  end  to  the  war,  thereby  serving  the  interests  of  France 
and  of  the  Pretender),  and  that  they  are  followed  in  this  by  the  body  of  the  tories,  who 
promote  their  elections,  and  adhere  to  them  in  all  divimons  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
and  are  united  in  one  party  with  them,  from  thence  conclude,  that  they  are  all  equally  con- 
cerned, and  alike  guilty :  and  thus  they  are  jealous  of  them  all.  ThiB  aversion  is  daily 
growing,  and  will  certainly  continue  as  long  as  the  war  lasts ;  when  that  is  ended,  it  may 
possibly  abate :  but  so  great  a  disease  will  not  be  cured  until  a  prince  of  spirit  and  authority, 
managed  with  temper  and  discretion,  undertakes  the  cure.  We  see  oaths  and  subscriptions 
make  no  discrimination,  since  the  abjuration,  though  penned  as  frdly  as  words  can  go,  has 
been  taken  by  some  who  seem  resolved  to  swallow  down  every  thing  in  order  to  the  throwing 
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up  all  at  once,  if  ihey  should  come  to  have  a  dear  majority  in  parliament,  and  duist  lay 
aside  the  mask. 

In  the  parliament  of  1701,  called  the  Impeaching  Parliament,  and  in  the  first  parliament 
called  hj  the  queen,  there  was  a  majority  of  tories ;  yet  it  app^ired  the  men  of  ill  desigm 
durst  not  venture  to  discover  themselves  to  their  party  and  to  the  nation,  so  they  proceeded 
with  caution.     They  designed  in  1701  to  have  had  the  duke  of  Anjou  acknowledged,  in 
order  to  have  disgraced  the  late  king  and  his  most  faithful  ministers,  that  so  the  princes 
abroad,  who  could  do  nothing  without  assistance  from  England,  despairing  of  that,  migbt 
be  forced  to  submit  to  the  offers  France  made  them.     In  the  first  year  of  the  queen's  reign 
they  durst  make  no  visible  steps  that  way  neither ;  but  they  tried  to  raise  the  heat  against 
the  dissenters,  to  make  a  breach  on  the  toleration,  and  to  give  that  body  of  men  snch  a 
jealousy  of  the  government,  as  should  quite  dishearten  them,  who  were  always  the  readiest 
to  lend  money  to  the  public,  without  which  the  war  could  not  be  carried  on  vigorously.  Bj 
this  it  may  appear  that  many  of  the  tories  have  not  those  views  and  designs  that  perhapi 
some  of  their  leaders  may  be  justly  charged  with.     Now  a  wise  and  an  active  prince  maj 
find  methods  to  undeceive  those  who  are  thus  fatally  imposed  on  and  led  blindfold  info  tlio 
serving  the  ill  designs  of  others ;  especially  if  he  will  propose  it,  as  a  sure  way  to  his  favoni 
for  all  whom  he  employs,  to  procure  a  better  understanding  and  frequent  meetings  among 
the  men  of  good  Hves  and  soft  tempers  in  both  parties,  who  by  a  mutual  conversation  will 
80  open  themselves  to  one  another,  that  jealousies  may  by  this  means  be  easily  removed. 
I  can  carry  this  no  further  at  present ;  men  of  good  intentions  will  easily  find  out  proper 
methods  to  bring  about  this  worthy  design  of  healing  a  breach  that  has  rent  the  nation  fnm 
top  to  bottom.    The  parties  are  now  so  stated  and  kept  up,  not  only  by  the  elections  of 
psjrliament  men  that  return  every  third  year,  but  even  by  the  yearly  elections  of  mayoa  and 
corporation  men,  that  they  know  their  strength ;  and  in  every  comer  of  the  nation  the  two 
parties  stand,  as  it  were,  Hsted  against  one  another.    This  may  come  in  some  critical  time 
or  other,  at  the  death  of  a  prince,  or  on  an  invasion,  to  have  terrible  effects ;  as  at  present 
it  creates,  among  the  best  of  each  side,  a  coldness  and  a  jealousy,  and  a  great  deal  of  hatred 
and  virulence,  among  the  much  greater  part. 

There  are  two  things  of  a  very  public  nature  that  deserve  the  care  of  a  parliament :  the 
one  must  begin  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  other  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  law  of 
England  is  the  greatest  grievance  of  the  nation,  very  expensive  and  dilatory ;  there  is  no 
end  of  suits,  especially  when  they  are  brought  into  chancery.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  studj 
to  be  exact  in  the  law ;  great  advantages  are  taken  upon  inconsiderable  errors ;  and  thers 
are  loud  complaants  of  that  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  security  of  properly,  I  mean  juries, 
which  are  said  to  be  much  practised  upon.  If  a  happy  peace  gives  us  quiet  to  look  to  our 
own  afiairs,  there  cannot  be  a  worthier  design  undertaken  than  to  reiduce  the  law  into 
method,  to  digest  it  into  a  body,  and  to  regulate  the  chancery,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  tedions- 
ness  of  suits,  and,  in  a  word,  to  compile  one  entire  system  of  our  laws.  The  work  cannot 
be  undertaken,  much  less  finished,  but  by  so  great  an  authority  as  at  least  an  address  from 
the  house  of  lords  to  the  queen.  Nothing,  after  the  war  is  happily  ended,  can  raise  the 
glory  of  her  reign  more  than  to  see  so  noble  a  design  set  on  foot  in  her  time :  this  would 
make  her  name  sacred  to  posterity,  which  would  sensibly  feel  all  the  taxes  they  hsTO 
raised  fully  repaid  them,  if  the  law  were  made  shorter,  clearer,  more  certain,  and  of  left 
expense. 

The  other  matter,  that  must  take  its  rise  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  about  the  poor,  and 
should  be  much  laid  to  heart.  It  may  be  thought  a  strange  motion  from  a  bishop,  to  wish 
that  the  act,  for  charging  every  pariah  to  maintain  their  own  poor,  were  well  reviewed,  if 
not  quite  taken  away.  This  seems  to  encourage  idle  and  lazy  people  in  thdr  sloth,  when 
they  know  they  must  be  maintained.  I  know  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  sndi  a 
law  was  ever  made.  Scotiand  is  much  the  poorest  part  of  the  island,  yet  the  poor  there  are 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  charities  of  tiie  people.  Holland  is  the  most  perfect  pattern 
for  putting  charity  in  a  good  method ;  the  poor  work  as  much  as  they  can ;  they  are  humble 
and  industrious ;  they  never  ask  any  charity,  and  yet  they  are  well  relieved.  When  the 
poor  see  that  their  supply  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  their  behaviour  and  on  thdr 
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InduQtty,  as  far  as  it  can  go,  it  will  both  make  them  better  in  themselvesy  and  move  others 
to  supply  them  more  liberally ;  and  when  men  s  offerings  are  free  (and  yet  are  called  for 
every  time  they  go  to  church  or  to  sacrament),  this  will  oblige  those  who  distribute  them  to 
be  exact  and  impartial  in  it ;  since  their  ill  conduct  might  make  the  givers  trust  them  with 
I  their  charity  no  more,  but  distribute  it  themselves.     If  a  spirit  of  true  piety  and  charity 

should  ever  prevail  in  this  nation,  those  whose  condition  raises  them  above  the  drudgery  of 
servile  labour,  might  employ  some  years  of  their  life  in  this  labour  of  love,  and  relieve  one 
another  in  their  turn,  and  so  distribute  among  them  this  noble  part  of  government.  All  this 
must  begin  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  wise  and 
worthy  members  of  that  body,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  this,  as  soon  as  by  a  happy  peace 
we  are  delivered  from  the  cares  of  the  war.  and  are  at  leisure  to  think  of  our  own  a&irs 
at  home. 

One  thing  more  I  presume  to  suggest,  which  is,  that  we  may  have  fewer  and  shorter 
sessions  of  parliament ;  the  staying  long  in  town  both  wastes  estates,  and  corrupts  the  morals 
of  members ;  their  beginning  so  late  in  the  day  to  enter  upon  business  is  one  great  occasion 
of  long  sessions ;  they  are  seldom  met  until  about  twelve  o'clock ;  and  except  on  a  day  in 
which  some  great  points  are  to  be  discussed,  upon  which  the  parties  divide,  they  grow  dis- 
posed to  rise  after  two  or  three  hours'  sitting.  The  authority  of  the  prince  must  be  inter- 
posed to  make  them  return  to  the  old  hours  of  eight  and  nine ;  and  if  from  that  time,  they 
sat  tin  two,  a  great  deal  of  bueiness  might  be  despatched  in  a  short  session  *•  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that,  when  the  war  is  ended,  parliaments  will  not  give  the  neoessaiy  supplies  from 
year  to  year,  as  in  the  time  of  war,  but  will  settle  methods  for  paying  the  public  debt,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  two,  if  not  for  three  years.  The  ill  effects  of  an 
annual  meeting  of  parliament  are  so  visible  and  so  great,  that  I  hope  nothing  but  invincible 
necessity  will  ever  keep  us  under  the  continuance  of  so  great  an  inconvenience.  I  speak  of 
this  with  the  more  concern,  because  this  is  not  only  a  great  charge  cm  bishc^ps,  heavy  on  the 
richer,  and  intolerable  to  the  poorer  bishoprics ;  but  chiefly  because  it  calls  them  away  from 
their  diocesses,  and  from  minding  their  proper  work,  and  fills  their  heads  too  much  with 
secular  thoughts,  and  obliges  them  to  mix  too  much  with  secular  company ;  from  which  the 
more  abstiactod  they  are,  as  their  minds  will  be  purer  and  freer,  so  they  will  be  able  to 
follow  their  own  business  with  less  distraction,  in  a  more  constant  attendance  on  the  ministry 
of  the  word  and  prayer,  to  whidi,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles^  they  ought  to  give  them- 
selves continnally. 

I  have  now  gone  over  what  seemed  to  me  most  practicable,  as  well  as  most  important,  for 
all  ranks  of  men  severally  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  that  great  union  of  them  all,  in  the 
representative  of  the  whole  in  parliament.  I  have  not  gone  into  wild  notions  of  an  imagi- 
naiy  reformation,  more  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for ;  but  have  only  touched  on  such  ill 
practices,  and  bad  dispositions,  as  with  a  little  care  and  good  government  may  be  in  some 
measure  redressed  and  corrected.  And  now,  having  by  idl  these,  as  by  so  many  stops,  risen 
up  to  the  throne,  I  will  end  this  address  to  the  nation,  with  an  humble  representation  to 
those  who  are  to  sit  on  it. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  mudi  free  conversation  with  five  of  our  sove- 
reigns ;  king  Charles  the  Second,  king  James  the  Second,  king  William  the  Third,  queen 
Mary,  and  queen  Anne.  King  Charles's  behaviour  was  a  thing  never  enough  to  be  com- 
mended ;  he  was  a  perfectly  well-bred  man,  easy  of  access,  free  in  his  discourse,  and  sweet 
in  his  whole  deportment;  this  was  managed  with  great  art,  and  it  covered  bad  designs; 
it  was  of  such  use  to  him,  that  it  may  teach  all  succeeding  princes  of  what  advantage 
an  easiness  of  access  and  an  obliging  behaviour  may  be :  this  preserved  him ;  it  often 
disarmed  those  resentments,  which  his  ill  conduct  in  every  thing,  both  public  and  private, 
possessed  all  thinking  people  with  very  early,  and  all  sorts  of  people  at  last ;  and  yet  none 
could  go  to  him  but  they  were  in  a  great  measure  softened  before  they  left  him :  it  looked 
like  a  charm,  that  could  hardly  be  resisted ;  yet  there  was  no  good  nature  under  that,  nor 
was  there  any  truth  in  him.    King  James  had  great  application  to  business,  though  without 

*  The  bifihop  eoald  never  foreeee  that  in  oar  age  the  bunness  of  parliament,  and  die  number  of  imall-talkera, 
would  so  increase,  that  the  houses  must  sit  doily  for  months  together,  from  noon  until  long  post  midnight.-— £d. 
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a  right  understanding ;  that  application  gave  him  a  reputation  till  he  took  care  to  throw  it 
off:  if  he  had  not  come  after  king  Charles,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  prince  of  a  sweet 
temper,  and  easy  of  access.  King  William  was  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  he  was  scaicdj 
accessihle,  and  was  always  cold  and  silent ;  he  minded  afiairs  ahroad  so  much,  and  was  so 
set  on  the  war,  that  he  scarcely  thought  of  his  government  at  home :  this  raised  a  genenl 
disgust,  which  was  improved  hy  men  of  ill  designs,  so  that  it  perplexed  all  his  afiain, 
and  he  could  hardly  support  himself  at  home,  whilst  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  abroad. 
Queen  Mary  was  afi&hle,  cheerful,  and  lively,  spoke  much,  and  yet  under  great  reserves, 
minded  business,  and  came  to  understand  it  well ;  she  kept  close  to  rules,  chiefly  to  those 
set  her  by  the  king ;  and  she  charmed  all  that  came  near  her.  Queen  Anne  is  easy  of 
access,  and  hears  every  thing  very  gently ;  but  opens  herself  to  so  few,  and  is  so  cold  and 
general  in  her  answers,  that  people  soon  find  that  the  chief  application  is  to  be  made  to 
her  ministers  and  favourites,  who  in  their  turns  have  an  entire  credit  and  full  power  with 
her  :  she  has  laid  down  the  splendour  of  a  court  too  much,  and  eats  privately ;  so  that  except 
on  Sundays,  and  a  few  hours,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  at  night  in  the  dravTing-room,  she 
appears  so  little,  that  her  court  is,  as  it  were,  abandoned.  Out  of  all  these  princes'  con- 
duct, and  from  their  successes  in  their  affairs,  it  is  evident  what  ought  to  be  the  measures  of 
a  vrise  and  good  prince,  who  would  govern  the  nation  happily  and  gloriously. 

The  first,  the  most  essential,  and  most  indispensable  rule  for  a  king  is,  to  study  the  inte- 
rest of  the  nation,  to  be  ever  in  it,  and  to  be  always  pursuing  it :  this  will  lay  in  for  him 
such  a  degree  of  confidence,  that  he  will  be  ever  safe  with  his  people,  when  they  feel  thej 
are  safe  in  him.  No  part  of  our  story  shows  this  more  visibly  than  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
in  which  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  was  constantly  pursued ;  and  this  was  so  well  onder- 
stood  by  all,  that  every  thing  else  was  forgiven  her  and  her  ministers  both.  Sai  Simon 
Dewe's  journal  shows  a  treatment  of  parliaments,  that  could  not  have  been  borne  at  any 
other  time,  or  under  any  other  administration :  this  was  the  constant  support  of  king 
William's  reign,  and  continues  to  support  the  present  reign,  as  it  will  support  all  who  adhen 
steadily  to  it. 

A  prince  that  would  command  the  affections  and  purses  of  this  nation,  must  not  stadj  to 
fitretch  his  prerogative,  or  be  uneasy  under  the  restraints  of  law ;  as  soon  as  this  hamour 
shows  itself,  he  must  expect  that  a  jealousy  of  him,  and  an  uneasy  opposition  to  him,  win 
follow  through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign ;  whereas  if  he  governs  well,  parliaments  wiQ 
txust  him  as  much  as  a  wise  prince  woidd  desire  to  be  trusted ;  and  will  supply  him  in 
every  war  that  is  necessary,  either  for  their  own  preservation,  or  the  preservation  of  those 
allies  with  whom  mutual  interests  and  leagues  unite  him  :  but  though,  soon  after  the  resto- 
ration, a  slavish  parliament  supported  king  Charles  in  the  Dutch  war,  yet  the  nation  mnst 
be  strangely  changed  before  any  thing  of  that  sort  can  happen  again. 

One  of  the  most  detestable  and  the  most  foolish  maxims,  with  relation  to  our  government, 
is  to  keep  up  parties  and  a  rivalry  among  them ;  to  shift  and  change  ministers,  and  to  go 
from  one  party  to  another,  as  they  can  be  brought  in  their  turns  to  offer  the  prince  more 
money,  or  to  give  him  more  authority :  this  will  in  conclusion  render  him  odious  and  con- 
temptible to  aU  parties,  who  growing  accustomed  to  his  fickleness,  will  never  trust  him,  but 
rather  study  to  secure  themselves  by  depressing  him ;  of  which  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
Third  of  France  is  a  signal  instance.  We  saw  what  e£fects  this  had  on  king  Charles's  reign ; 
and  king  William  felt  what  an  iU  step  he  had  made,  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  pusaing 
this  maxim.  Nothing  creates  to  a  prince  such  a  confidence  as  a  constant  and  clear  finnness 
and  steadiness  of  government,  with  an  imblemished  integrity  in  all  his  professions;  and 
nothing  will  create  a  more  universal  dependence  on  him  than,  when  it  is  visible,  he  stadies 
to  allay  the  heats  of  parties,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another :  this  will  demonstrate 
that  he  loves  his  people,  and  that  he  has  no  ill  designs  of  his  own. 

A  prince  who  would  be  well  served,  ought  to  seek  out  among  his  subjects  the  best  and 
most  capable  of  the  youth,  and  see  to  their  good  education  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  should 
send  them  to  travel,  and  order  his  ministers  abroad  to  keep  such  for  some  time  about  them, 
and  to  send  them  from  court  to  court,  to  learn  their  language,  and  observe  their  tempers: 
it*  but  twelve  such  were  constantly  kept,  on  an  allowance  of  250^.  a-year,  the  whole 
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2  expense  of  this  would  rue  but  to  3000/.  a-year :  hy  this  inoonmderable  charge,  a  prince 

might  have  a  constant  nnisery  for  a  wise  and  able  ministry.    But  those  ought  to  be  well 

t  chosen,  none  ought  to  pretend  to  the  nomination ;  it  ought  to  rise  from  the  motion  of  the 

most  honest  and  most  dinnterested  of  all  his  ministers  to  ^e  prince,  in  secret.   As  great  a  care 

;  ought  to  be  had  in  the  nomination  of  the  chaplains  of  his  ministers  abroad,  that  there  may 

be  a  breed  of  worthy  clergymen,  who  have  huge  thoughts  and  great  notions,  from  a  more 

I  enlarged  view  of  mankind  and  of  the  world.     If  a  prince  would  have  all  that  serve  him 

^  grateful  and  true  to  him,  he  must  study  to  find  out  who  are  the  most  proper  and  worthiest 

men,  capable  of  employments,  and  prevent  their  applications,  and  surprise  them  with  bestow- 
ing good  posts  unsought,  and  raising  them  higher,  as  they  serve  well.  When  it  is  known  that 
a  prince  has  made  it  his  maxim  to  follow  this  method  in  distributing  his  favours,  he  will  cut 

I  off  applications  for  them ;  which  will  otherwise  create  a  great  uneasiness  to  him,  and  have 

this  certain  iU  effect,  that,  where  there  are  many  pretenders,  one  must  have  the  preference  to 
all  the  rest ;  so  that  many  are  mortified  for  b^g  rejected,  and  are  full  of  envy  at  him  who 
has  obtained  the  favour,  and  therefore  will  detract  from  him  as  much  as  possible.  This  has 
nowhere  worse  efiects  than  among  the  clergy,  in  the  disposal  of  the  dignities  of  the  church : 
and  therefore  queen  Mary  resolved  to  break  those  aspirings ;  which  resolution  she  cairied  on 
effectually  for  some  years :  a  constant  pursuing  that  maxim  would  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  nation. 

Frequent  progresses  round  the  nation,  so  divided,  that  once  in  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years, 
the  chief  places  of  it  might  be  gone  through,  would  recommend  a  prince  wonderfully  to  the 
people ;  especially  if  he  were  gentle  and  i^ble,  and  would  so  manage  his  progress  that  it 
should  not  be  a  charge  to  any,  by  refrising  to  accept  of  entertainments  from  any  person 
whatsoever :  for  the  accepting  these  only  from  such  as  could  easily  bear  the  charge  of  it 
would  be  an  affronting  of  others,  who  being  of  equal  rank,  though  not  of  equal  estates, 
would  likewise  desire  to  treat  the  prince.  So  to  make  a  progress  every  where  acceptable, 
and  nowhere  chargeable,  the  sure  method  would  be,  according  to  the  established  rule  of  the 
household,  for  the  prince  to  carry  the  travelling  wardrobe  with  him,  and  to  take  such  houses 
in  the  way  as  are  most  convenient  for  him  ;  but  to  entertain  himself  and  his  court  there, 
and  have  a  variety  of  tables  for  such  as  may  come  to  attend  on  him.  On  this  queen  Mary 
had  set  her  heart,  if  she  had  lived  to  see  peace  in  her  days :  by  this  means  a  prince  may  see 
and  be  seen  by  his  people ;  he  may  know  some  men  that  deserve  to  be  distinguished,  of 
whom  otherwise  he  would  never  have  heard ;  and  he  may  learn  and  redress  the  grievances 
of  his  people,  preventing  all  parliamentary  complaints,  except  for  such  matters  as  cannot  be 
cured  but  by  a  remedy  in  parliament :  methods  like  these  would  make  a  prince  become  the 
idol  of  his  people. 

It  is  certain  that  then  affections  must  follow  a  prince,  who  would  consider  government 
and  the  royal  dignity  as  his  calling,  and  would  be  daily  employed  in  it,  studying  the  good 
and  happiness  of  his  people,  pursuing  the  properest  ways  for  promoting  it,  without  either 
delivering  himself  up  to  the  sloth  of  luxury  and  vain  magnificence,  or  affecting  the  barbarity 
of  war  and  conquest ;  which  render  those  who  make  the  world  a  scene  of  blood  and  rapine, 
indeed  the  butchers  of  mankind.  If  these  words  seem  not  decent  enough,  I  will  make  no 
other  apology,  but  that  I  use  them,  because  I  cannot  find  worse :  for  as  they  are  the  worst 
of  men,  so  they  deserve  the  worst  of  language.  Can  it  be  thought  that  princes  are  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  and  wealth,  on  design  to  corrupt  their  minds  with  pride  and 
contempt  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  if  they  were  made  only  to  be  the  instruments  of  theii 
extravagancies,  or  the  subjects  of  their  passions  and  humours  ?  No !  they  are  exalted  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  the  truest  sublimity,  to  become  as 
like  Divinity  as  a  mortal  creature  is  capable  of  being.  None  will  grudge  them  thdr  great 
treasures  and  authority,  when  they  see  it  is  all  employed  to  make  their  people  happy.  None 
will  envy  their  greatness,  when  they  see  it  accompanied  with  a  suitable  greatness  of  soul ; 
whereas  a  magmfied  and  flattered  pageant  will  soon  fall  under  universal  contempt  and  hatred. 
There  is  not  any  one  thing  more  certain  and  more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the 
people,  and  not  the  people  for  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaaren  that  is 
more  entirely  possened  with  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  Knglish  nation  is  in  this  age  ; 
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90  that  they  will  soon  "be  uneiisy  to  a  prince  who  does  not  goYom  fainiBelf  by  this  maiiin, 
and  in  time  grow  yeiy  unkind  to  hbn. 

Great  caie  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  nomination  of  jndges  and  bishops.  I  join  these 
together ;  for  law  and  religion,  justice  and  piety,  are  the  support  of  nations,  and  give  strengA 
and  security  to  governments :  judges  must  be  recommended  by  those  in  the  high  posts  of  the 
law ;  but  a  prince  may,  by  his  own  taste  and  upon  knowledge,  choose  his  bishops.  They 
ought  to  be  men  eminent  for  piety,  learning,  discretion,  and  zeal ;  not  broken  with  age, 
which  will  quickly  render  them  incapable  of  serving  the  church  to  any  good  puipoee : 
person  fit  to  be  a  bishop  at  sixty,  was  fit  at  forty ;  and  had  then  spirit  and  activity,  with  a 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  vast  expense  they  are  at  in  entering  on  their  bidio|H 
rics  ought  to  be  regulated :  no  bishoprics  can  be,  in  any  good  degree,  served  under  IQOQL 
a-year,  at  least.  The  judges  ought  to  be  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  may  be  onder 
no  temptation  to  supply  themselves  by  indirect  ways.  One  part  of  a  princess  care,  to  be 
leoommended  to  judges  in  their  circuits,  is  to  know  what  persons  are,  as  it  were,  hid  in  the 
nation,  that  are  fit  for  employments,  and  deserve  to  be  encouraged ;  of  such  they  ought  to 
give  an  account  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  ought  to  lay  it  before  the  throne.  No  crime 
ought  to  be  pardoned,  till  the  judge  who  gave  sentence  is  heard,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
evidence,  with  the  circumstsnoes  of  the  &ct,  as  it  appeared  on  the  trial :  no  regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  stories  that  are  told  to  move  compassion ;  for  in  these,  little  regard  is  had  to  Unth : 
and  an  easiness  in  pardoning  is,  in  some  sort,  an  encouraging  of  crimes,  and  a  giving 
license  to  commit  them. 

But  to  run  out  no  longer  into  particulars,  the  great  and  comprehenrive  rule  of  all  is,  that 
a  king  should  consider  himself  as  exalted  by  Almighty  God  into  that  high  dignity,  as  into  a 
capacity  of  doing  much  good,  and  of  being  a  great  blessing  to  mankind,  and  in  some  sort  a 
Qod  on  earth ;  and  therefore,  as  he  expects,  that  his  ministers  should  study  to  advance  hi^ 
service,  his  interests,  and  his  glory ;  and  that,  so  much  the  more,  as  he  raises  them  to  higfarr 
posts  of  favour  and  honour,  so  he,  whom  God  has  raised  to  the  greatest  exaltation  thu 
world  is  capable  of,  should  apply  himself  wholly  to  cares  becoming  his  rank  and  station,  to 
be  in  himself  a  pattern  of  virtue  and  true  religion,  to  promote  justice,  to  relieve  and  revenge 
the  oppressed,  and  to  seek  out  men  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  bring  them  into  such  degrees  of 
confidence  as  they  may  be  capable  of;  to  encourage  a  due  and  a  generous  freedom  in  their 
advices,  to  be  ready  to  see  his  own  error^  that  he  may  correct  them,  and  to  entertain  every 
tiling  that  is  suggested  to  him,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
and  to  make  a  difierence  between  those  who  court  his  favour  for  their  own  ends,  who  study 
to  flatter  and  by  that  to  please  him,  often  to  his  own  nrin,  and  those  who  have  great  views 
and  noble  aims,  who  set  him  on  to  pursue  designs  worthy  of  him,  without  mean  or  partial 
regards  to  any  ends  or  interests  of  their  own.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  prince  not  to  encourage 
vice  or  impiety  by  his  own  ill  practices ;  it  ought  to  appear  that  these  are  odious  to  him, 
and  that  they  give  him  horror :  a  declaration  of  this  kind,  solemnly  made  and  steadily  pur- 
sued, would  soon  bring  on  at  least  an  exterior  reformation,  which  would  have  a  great  efiect 
on  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  rising  generation,  though  it  were  but  h3rpocritically 
put  on  at  first.  Such  a  prince  would  be  perhaps  too  great  a  blessing  to  a  wicked  worid : 
queen  Mary  seemed  to  have  the  seeds  of  all  this  in  her ;  but  the  world  was  not  worthy  of 
her ;  and  so  God  took  her  from  it. 

I  will  conclude  this  whole  address  to  posterity  with  that  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all  other  things,  and  which  alone  will  carry  every  thing  else  along  with  it ;  which  is  to 
recommend,  in  the  most  solemn  and  serious  manner,  the  study  and  practice  of  religion  to  aQ 
sorts  of  men,  as  that  which  is  both  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Nothing 
does  so  open  our  faculties,  and  compose  and  direct  the  whole  man,  as  an  inward  sense  of  Grod, 
of  his  authority  over  us,  of  the  laws  he  has  set  us,  of  his  eye  ever  upon  us,  of  his  hearing 
our  prayers,  assisting  our  endeavours,  watching  over  our  concerns,  and  of  his  being  to  judge, 
and  to  reward,  or  punish  us  in  another  state,  according  to  what  we  do  in  this.  Nothing  wiB 
give  a  man  such  a  detestation  of  sin,  and  such  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  €K)d,  and  of  our 
obligations'  to  holiness,  as  a  right  understanding  and  a  firm  belief  of  the  Christian  religion : 
nothing  can  give  a  man  so  adm  a  peace  within,  and  such  a  firm  security  against  all  fears 
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and  dangers  withoat»  as  the  belief  of  a  kind  and  wise  Piovidenoe,  and  of  a  futuie  state.  An 
integrity  of  heart  gives  a  man  a  courage  and  a  confidence  that  cannot  be  shaken :  a  man  is 
sure  that,  by  living  according  to  the  rules  of  religion^  he  becomes  the  wisest,  the  best  and 
happiest  creature  that  he  is  capable  <of  being :  honest  industry,  the  employing  his  time  well, 
and  a  constant  sobriety,  an  undefiled  purity  and  chastity,  with  a  quiet  serenity,  are  the  best 
preservers  of  life  and  health  ;  so  that,  take  a  man  as  a  single  individual,  religion  is  his  guard, 
his  perfection,  his  beauty,  and  his  glory  :  this  will  make  him  the  light  of  the  world,  shining 
brightly,  and  enUghteniug  many  round  about  him. 

Then  take  a  man  as  a  piece  of  mankind,  as  a  citisen  of  the  world,  or  of  any  particular 
state,  religion  is  indeed  then  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  for  it  makes  every  man  to  be  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  whatsoever  any  one  can  with  reason  wish  or  desire  him  to  be.  He  is 
true,  jusij,  honest,  and  faithful,  in  the  whole  commerce  of  life,  doing  to  all  others  that  which 
he  would  have  others  do  to  him :  he  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  of  his  country ;  he  may 
and  ought  to  love  some  more  than  others ;  but  he  has  an  extent  of  love  to  all,  of  pity  and 
compassion,  not  only  to  the  poorest,  but  to  the  worst ;  for  the  worse  any  are,  they  are  the 
more  to  be  pitied.  He  has  a  complacency  and  delight  in  all  that  are  truly  though  but  defec- 
tively good,  and  a  respect  and  veneration  for  all  that  are  eminently  so :  he  mourns  for  the 
sins  and  rejoices  in  the  virtues  of  all  that  are  round  about  him :  in  every  relation  of  life, 
religion  makes  him  answer  all  his  obligations :  it  will  make  princes  just  and  good,  faithful  to 
their  promises,  and  lovers  of  their  people :  it  will  inspire  subjects  with  respect,  submission, 
obedience,  and  zeal,  for  their  prince :  it  will  sanctify  wedlock  to  be  a  state  of  Christian 
friendship,  and  mutual  assistance :  it  will  give  parents  the  truest  love  to  their  children,  with 
a  proper  care  of  their  education :  it  will  command  the  returns  of  gratitude  and  obedience 
from  children :  it  will  teach  masters  to  be  gentle  and  careful  of  their  servants,  and  servants 
to  be  faithful,  zealous,  and  diligent,  in  their  masteis'  concerns :  it  will  make  friends  tender 
and  true  to  one  another ;  it  will  make  them  generous,  faithful,  and  disinterested ;  it  will 
make  men  live  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  members  of  one  common  body,  promoting  first  the 
general  good  of  the  whole,  and  then  the  good  of  every  particular,  as  fur  as  a  man's  sphere 
can  go :  it  will  make  judges  and  magistoites  just  and  patient,  hating  covetousness,  and 
maintaining  peace  and  order,  without  respect  of  persons :  it  will  make  people  live  in  so 
inoffensive  a  manner,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  maintain  justice,  whilst  men  are  not  disposed  to 
give  disturbance  to  those  about  them.  This  will  make  bishops  and  pastors  futhful  to  their 
trust,  tender  to  their  people,  and  watchful  over  them ;  and  it  will  beget  in  the  people  an 
esteem  for  their  persons,  and  their  functions. 

Thus  religion,  if  truly  received  and  sincerely  adhered  to,  would  prove  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  a  nation ;  but  by  religion,  I  understand  somewhat  more  than  the  receiving  some 
doctrines,  though  ever  so  true,  or  the  professing  them,  and  engaging  to  support  them,  not 
without  zeal  and  eagerness.  What  signify  the  best  doctrines,  if  men  do  not  live  suitably  to 
them ;  if  they  have  not  a  due  influence  upon  their  thoughts,  their  principles,  and  their  lives  ? 
Men  of  bad  lives,  with  sound  opinions,  are  self-condemned,  and  lie  under  a  highly  aggra* 
vated  guilt ;  nor  will  the  heat  of  a  party,  arising  out  of  interest,  and  managed  with  fury 
and  violence,  compensate  for  the  ill  lives  of  such  false  pretenders  to  zeal ;  while  they  are  a 
disgrace  to  that  which  they  profess  and  seem  so  hot  for.  By  religion,  I  do  not  mean  an 
outward  compliance  with  form  and  customs,  in  going  to  church,  to  prayers,  to  sermons,  and 
to  sacraments,  with  an  external  show  of  devotion,  or,  which  is  more,  with  some  inward 
forced  good  thoughts,  in  which  many  may  satisfy  themselves,  while  this  has  no  visible  effect 
on  their  lives,  nor  any  inward  force  to  subdue  and  rectify  their  appetites,  passions,  and  secret 
designs.  Those  customary  performances,  how  good  and  useful  soever,  when  well  understood 
and  rightly  directed,  are  of  little  value,  when  men  rest  on  tiiem,  and  think  that,  because  they 
do  them,  they  have  therefore  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty,  though  they  continue  still 
proud,  covetous,  full  of  deceit,  envy,  and  malice :  even  secret  prayer,  the  most  effectual  of 
all  other  means,  is  designed  for  a  higher  end,  which  is  to  possess  our  minds  with  such  a  con- 
stant and  present  sense  of  divine  truths,  as  may  make  these  live  in  us,  and  govern  us ;  and 
may  draw  down  such  assistances  as  may  exalt  and  sanctify  our  natures. 

So  that  by  religion  I  mean,  such  a  sense  of  divine  truth  as  enters  into  a  man,  and  becomes 
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a  spring  of  a  new  nature  within  him ;  refonning  his  thoughts  and  designs,  purifying  ha 
heart,  and  sanctifying  him,  and  governing  his  whole  deportment,  his  words  as  well  as  his 
actions ;  convincing  him  that  it  is  not  enough,  not  to  be  scandalously  vicious,  or  to  be  inno- 
cent in  his  conversation,  but  that  he  must  be  entirely,  uniformly,  and  constantly,  pure  and 
virtuous,  animating  him  with  a  zeal  to  be  still  better  and  better,  more  eminently  good  and 
exemplary,  using  prayers  and  all  outward  devotions,  as  solemn  acts  testifying  what  he  is 
inwardly  and  at  heart,  and  as  methods  instituted  by  Cbd,  to  be  still  advancing  in  the  nse  of 
them  further  and  further  into  a  more  refined  and  spirituad  sense  of  divine  matters.  This  is 
true  religion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  joy  and  delight  of  eveiy  one 
that  feels  it  active  and  strong  within  him :  it  is  true,  this  is  not  arrived  at  all  at  once ;  and  it 
will  have  an  unhappy  alloy,  hanging  long  even  about  a  good  man ;  but,  as  those  ill  mixtures 
are  the  perpetual  grief  of  his  soul,  so  it  is  his  chief  care  to  watch  over  and  to  mortify  them ; 
he  will  be  in  a  continual  progress,  still  gaining  ground  upon  himself ;  and  as  he  attains  to  a 
good  degree  of  purity,  he  will  find  a  noble  flame  of  life  and  joy  growing  upon  him.  Of 
this  I  write  with  the  more  concern  and  emotion,  because  I  have  felt  this  the  true,  and  indeed 
the  only  joy  which  runs  through  a  man's  heart  and  life  :  it  is  that  which  has  been  for  many 
years  my  greatest  support ;  I  rejoice  daily  in  it :  I  feel  from  it  the  earnest  of  that  sapieme 
joy  which  I  pant  and  long  for ;  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  else  can  afford  any  true  or  com- 
plete happiness.  1  have,  considering  my  sphere,  seen  a  great  deal  of  all  that  is  most  shining 
and  tempting  in  this  world :  the  pleasures  of  sense  I  did  soon  nauseate ;  intrigues  of  state, 
and  the  conduct  of  afiairs,  have  something  in  them  that  is  more  specious ;  and  I  was  for 
some  years,  deeply  immersed  in  these,  but  still  with  hopes  of  reforming  the  world,  and  of 
making  mankind  wiser  and  better :  but  I  have  found  that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight.  I  acquainted  mjrself  with  knowledge  and  learning,  and  that  in  a  great  yarietj, 
and  with  more  compass  than  depth :  but  though  wisdom  excelleth  folly  as  much  as  light 
does  darkness,  yet  as  it  is  a  sore  travail,  so  it  is  so  very  defective,  that  what  is  wanting  to 
complete  it  cannot  be  numbered.  I  have  seen  that  two  were  better  than  one,  and  that  a 
threefold  cord  is  not  easily  loosed ;  and  have  therefore  cultivated  friendship  with  much  seal 
and  a  disinterested  tenderness ;  but  I  have  found  this  was  also  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit^ 
though  it  be  of  the  best  and  noblest  sort.  So  that,  upon  great  and  long  experience,  I  oonid 
enlarge  on  the  preacher's  text,  ^'Yamty  of  vanities,  and  all  is  vanity;"  but  I  must  ak) 
conclude  with  him  ;  Fear  Cbd,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  all  of  man,  the 
whole,  both  of  his  duty  and  of  his  happiness.  I  do  therefore  end  all  in  the  words  of  Darid, 
of  the  truth  of  which,  upon  great  experience  and  a  long  observation,  I  am  so  fully  assured, 
that  I  leave  these  as  my  last  words  to  posterity :  **  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me :  I 
will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  What  man  is  he  that  demreth  life,  and  loveth  manj 
days,  that  he  may  see  good  ?  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  gnile. 
Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ;  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry ;  but  the  £ace  of  the  Lord  is  agunst  them  that 
do  evil,  to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth.  The  righteous  ciy,  and  the 
Lord  heareth  and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles.  The  Lord  b  nigh  unto  them 
that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit  *." 

*  Written  in  June,  1708,  wben  the  author  thought  moTe»  for  each  of  its  dictates  is  founded  on  virtue,  aoi 

himself  near  the  end  of  the  history. — ^This  admirable  consequently  is  dictated  by  wisdom.     It  is  a  Itpef  to  the 

**  conclusion,*'    admiimble  whether  its  sentiments  or  it  world,  for  there  is  no  one  so  exalted  or  so  humble  in  ^ 

eompoflition  are  more  particularly  considered,  has  been  tion  or  in  talent,  bnt  will  find  himself  tbe  wealthier  m 

inihUshed  in  a  litlle  volume  by  itself.    It  may  be  pon-  the  best  sense  of  that  term,  if  he  determines  to  benefit  by 

dered  advantageonsly  in  every  age  until  time  shall  bt  no  the  bishop*s  advice.— £o. 
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780, 827 ;  is  sent  to  command  in 
Spain 

Arlington,  Earl  of,  68,  167,  180, 
203 ;  Knight  of  the  Garter,  206, 
216 ;  in  the  interests  of  France, 
218,  224,  229,  231  ;  loses  the 
Duke  of  York,  283,  239 ;  at- 
tacked by  the  Commons,  242  ; 
Lord  Chamberlain,  243,  244; 
sent  to  Holland  to  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange,  251,  252,  384 

Armagh,  Primate  of,  419 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas,  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  362,  858  ; 
seized  at  Iieyden,  sent  over  and 
executed,  875, 376,  and  note 

Anny,  Scotch,  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, 36 ;  attempts  to  raise  a  new 
army  in  Scotland,  ib. ;  a  body  of 
Highlanders  stand  for  the  king, 
88 ;  their  chief  officers,  88, 39 ; 
send  over  messages  to  the  king, 
89 ;  are  dispersed,  40  ;  the  En- 
glish army  how  man^;ed  at  the 
Restoration, 57  ;  disbanded,  105 ; 
army  on  free  quarters  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  278 ;  the  army  at 
Hounslow  Heath,  447;  King 
James's  desert  to  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange,  501 ;  parties  engage  in 
Dorsetdiire  and  at  Reading,  506 

Army,  standing,  odious  to  English 
ears,  j»74,  645,  654  ;  reasons  for 
and  against  one,  645,  646;  re- 
duced to  7000  men,  and  how 
modelled,  654,  678 

Amot,  Rachel,  9 

Aifagon,  kingdom  of,  declares  for 
King  Charles  Ul.,  793  ;  reduced 
by  the  Duke  of  Orieana,  809, 
857,  858 

Allan,  Lord,  819,  334,  400,  477 

Arundel,  Lord,  268,  285,  325 

AigiU,  670 

Ashby,  810,  579 

Ashley  Cowper,  56.  See  Shaptb»- 
mvKTf  Earl  of 

Ashton,  seized  with  Lord  Preston, 
564 ;  executed,  565 ;  his  paper 
to  the  Sheriff,  ib. 

Aston,  Sir  Roger,  employed  by  King 
James  I.  as  his  messenger  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  3* 
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Astrologen,  eonsnltod  Ij  minj  men 
ef  celebrity,  17  • 

Athlonef  the  siege  of,  571 

Athlone,  Eurl  of  (tee  Oinkle),  654, 
664,  700,  712 ;  his  conduct  in 
Flanden  extolled,  713,  714 

Atliol,  Marquis  of,  165,  200,  224, 
226,  267 ;  sends  Highlanders  in 
the  West  to  live  on  free  quarter» 
277,  278, 287 

Athol,  Marquis  of,  737 ;  made  a 
duke,  746,  762;  opposes  the 
Union,  800 

Atterbury,  Dr.,  480,  671,  and  note, 
689,  866,  868,  886;  is  made 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  902 

Aubigny,Lord,  in  the  secret  of  King 
Charles  ll/s  religion,  48;  marries 
him  to  Queen  Catherine,  118; 
seconds  the  motion  for  a  general 
toIeratioD,  183, 135, 896 

Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  640,  641 
(See  Elector  of  Saxont)  ;  his 
conduct  in  Poland,  655 ;  his  alii, 
ances  against  Sweden,  660 ;  his 
designs  on  Poland,  ib. ;  the  war 
there,  667,  668,675,711,  716  ; 
he  is  deposed,  734;  Stanislaus 
chosen  and  crowned  in  his  room, 
760,  778:  resigns  the  thitme, 
807;  the  war  continues,  832; 
he  resumea  the  crown  on  the 
King  of  Sweden's  defeat,  844 

Aumont,  Duke  de,  ambassador  from 
France,  892 

Austria,  Charles  Archduke  of,  661 ; 
a  treaty  with  Portugal  in  hia 
favour.  See  Cbakus  III.  King 
of  Spain 

Auverquerque,  General,  his  emi- 
nent senrice  in  Flandera,  570,701 

Azuph  taken  bj  the  Muscovites,  629 


Badbh,  Lewis  Prince  of,  beats  the 
Turks,  573 ;  comes  to  England, 
600,  601 ;  besieges  Landau,  712 ; 
and  takes  it,  7 14 ;  repulses  Tillars 
atStolhofien,728,729,753 ;  takes 
Landau  a  second  time,  755 ;  dis- 
i^ipoints  the  Duke  of  JIfarlbo- 
rough  after  measures  concerted, 
772;  his  death,  807 

Baillie,  Mr.,  dted  before  the  council 
in  Scotland  and  fined,  267,  287 ; 
confers  with  Monmouth's  party 
at  London,  854  ;  seized  and  ex- 
amined before  the  king,  358 ;  im- 
prisoned and  cruelly  used,  359, 
870  ;  further  proceedings  against 
him, 379, 880 ;  his  execution,  880 

Baillie,  Principal  of  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, 21,  and  note 

Balmerinoch, LoTd,his  trial,  12, 13 ; 
condemned,  but  pardoned,  14 

Bamfleld,  Colonel,  398 

Bank  of  England,  when  erected, 
599 ;  its  good  consequences,  ib. ; 
enlarged  in  1709,  838 ;  against  a 
change  of  ministry  in  1 7 10,  856, 
857 


Bank,  I^nd,  625,  and  note  ;  failed 

totally,  628 
Bantiy  Bay,  sea  fight  there,  536 
Bara,  822 

Barbesieux,  son  to  Louvois,  580 
Barcelona  besi^ed  by  the  French, 
601 ;  siege  raised  by  the  English 
fleet,  ib. ;  taken  by  the  French, 
638  ;  taken  by  King  Charles  in 
1705,  777;  besieged  by  the 
French,  790;  King  Charles  de- 
fends it  in  person,  792 ;  the 
Engluh  fleet  raises  the  siege,  798 

Bareith,  Marquis  of,  582, 807 

Baigeny,  Lord,  389 

Barillon,  278, 390 

Barlow,  Bishop,  289,  and  note 

Bamevelt,  6 ;  executed,  211 

Bates,  Dr.,  175  and  note,  61 1 

Bath,  Earl  o^  392 ;  his  prsctioes  on 
Cornish  elections,  402 ;  often  to 
join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  499 ; 
makes  Plymouth  dedara  for  him, 
508 

Bavaria,  Elector  of,  6;  Spanish 
Flanders  put  into  his  hand,  574 ; 
his  son  proposed  as  successor  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  656, 679 ; 
he  is  gained  by  France,  694, 71 1, 
712,714;  distresses  the  Empire, 
714. 727,  728,  729,  733,  762 ; 
his  troops  routed  at  Schellem- 
berg,  753 ;  he  is  beaten  at  Hoc- 
sted,  754  ;  loses  all  his  territo- 
ries, 755 ;  his  conduct  in  Flan- 
ders, 772;  his  share  at  the  battle 
of  Ramilliea,  794,  796;  com- 
mands on  the  Rhine,  829 ;  his 
attempt  on  Brussels,  830  ;  b  re- 
stored to  his  dominions,  894 

Baxter,  Mr*,  manager  at  the  Savoy 
conference,  123;  his  character, 
123  * ;  he  refuses  the  Bishoprick 
of  Hereford,  126 ;  at  a  treaty  for 
eomprehenrion,  175;  returns  the 
pension  sent  him  from  the  court, 
206 

Bayly,  21 

Beachy  in  Sussex,  a  sea-fight  near 
it,  555 

Beaufort,  Duke  of,    84, 892 

Beaumont,  Colonel,  refuses  Irish 
recruits,  487 

Beddingfield,  282 

Bedlow,  lus  evidence  in  the  Po{Msh 
plot, 286  and  note, 295, 296,297, 
298,309,310,811,323 

Belcarras,  Earl  of,  38,  39 

Belhaven,  Lord,  1 1 

Bellannitie,  Cardinal,  3 

Bellasas,  Lord,  285,  286 

Bellasis,  Lsdy,  her  contract  with  the 
I>ttkeofYoric,233 

Bellefonds,Maretchal,203;  hischa. 
ivcter,  367 

Bennet,  Secretary  of  State,  68.  See 
Arlihgton,  Earl  of 

Bentinck,  Envoy  from  the  States  to 
Brandenbuigli,  481;  his  secrecy 
in  his  expedition  to  England,  495, 
506 ;  made  earl  of  Portland,  527, 
and  note 

Berkley,  Charles,  made  earl  of  Fal- 


month,  68;  his  dbaracter,  68^ 
69,  and  note 
Berkley,  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 181  and  note,  230,  398 
Berkly,  Lord,  856 

Berkley,  Sir  George,  622;  has  King 
James*s  commission  to  attack  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter 
quarters,  622,623;  escapee,  624 

Berkshire,  carl  of,  98 

Beiry,  Duke  of;  885 

Berry,  executed,  295,  296 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  his  character, 
476,  622,  747,  749,  757,  791, 
798, 809,  842 

Bethel,  Sheriff,  818 

Beveridge,  Dr. ,  709 ;  is  made  IKshop 
of  St.  Asaph,  767  and  note,  802 

Beuning,  Van,  818 

Bezona,  Mareschal,  842, 844 

Bierly^742 

Bill  of  Rights,  538,  534,  and  note 

Binks,  Dr.,  708 

Birch,  Colonel,  his  character,  258, 
293 

Bishops,  English,  their  conduct  at 
the  Revolution,528,529and  note; 
they  engage  in  a  correspondeooe 
with  St.  Germaina,  564,  565 ; 
their  sees  are  filled  up,  568;  the 
character  of  the  new  Bishops,  569, 
570,596,600;  divided  as  to  the 
point  of  the  Duke  of  Noifolk*s 
divorce,  601,  689,  690,  691, 
692 

Bishops,  Scotch,  their  errors,  4, 14 ; 
men  sought  out  to  be  bishops,  88, 
89 ;  are  consecrated,  92 ;  come 
to  Scotland,  94  ;  are  introduced 
to  the  Parliament,  95 ;  prejudicei 
against  them,  103,  147;  their 
severity  to  prisoners,  160, 161 ; 
are  against  a  comprehension,  185 ; 
are  offended  at  the  act  of  su- 
premacy, 192  ;  their  conduct  st 
the  Revolution,  538 ;  is  the  csnse 
of  abolishing  episcopacy,  ib. 

Blacklow,  188 

BUckhall,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
816  and  note 

Blair,  Mr.,  his  character,  21 

Blair,  of  Virginia.  596 

Blake,  Admirsl,  52 

Blakewood,  his  trial,  845,  846 

Blandford,  Bishop,  attends  the 
Duchess, of  York  in  her  Isst 
sickness,  207 

Blareignies,  battle  of,  843 

Blenheim,  or  Hockstod,  battle  of| 
754,  755 

Bohemia,  afiairs  there,  7 

Bolingbroke,  Viscount,  sent  to 
France  892,898;  receives  the 
seals,  856  and  note 

Bolton,  Duke  of,  544 ;  attacks  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax  in  Parltsment, 
ib. ;  his  death  and  character,  657 

Bonantine,  Bishop,  14 

Booth,  Sir  Geoiige,  43 

Boots,  a  tortnre  used  in  Scotland, 
160 

Borel,  his  answer  to  King  Cfaariei 
II.,  53, 216 
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Bonthese,  Prince,  423 

Boucher,  in  a  plot,  747, 748, 749 
Boucour,  Mr.,  481 
BoufleTB,  Marescbal,  614 ;  his  de- 
fence  of  Nam  ur,  614,  615;  his 
n^jotiation  with  Lord  Portland 
eonceming  King  James,  642; 
commands  in  Flanders,  7 12,  7 13, 
and  note ;  his  conduct  in  1703 
censured,  728,  729;  his  de- 
fence  of  Lille,  880,  831 ;  his 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Mons, 
843 

Bourdaloue,  Father,  his  character, 
368,  369 

Bowles,  Sir  John,  683 

Box,  refuses  to  be  Sheriff,  347 

Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  209;  his  ac- 
count how  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  delayed,  209,  210 

Boyle,  Mr.  Robert,  of  the  Royal 
Society,  ]  32,  and  note 

Boyle,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  State,  822 
and  note ;  is  dismissed,  856 

Boyne,  the  battle  of,  553,  554 

Bredalbane,  Earl  of,  sends  1700 
Highlanders  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land to  live  on  free  quarter,  277 ; 
his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Glen- 
coe,576,  617 

Braddon,  fined  for  talking  of  Lord 
Essex's  murder,  371 

Brndsbaw,  the  regicide,  28 

Brandenburgh,  Elector  of,  7,  221, 
227,244;  his  death  and  charac- 
ter,  474,  475 

Brandenbnigh,  Elector  of,  takes 
Keiserwaert  and  Bonn,  541 ; 
joins  the  Dutch  in  Fbinders,  615, 
640,660,667;  is  King  of  Prussia. 
See  pRussu. 

Brandon,  Lord,  415 

Brayer,  Father,  368 

Brereton,  Lord,  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  Brook-House,  181 

Brett,  Dr.,  887,  and  note 

Bridgman,  Lord  Keeper,  153, 170, 
171,  and  note;  for  a  compte- 
hension,  175 ;  and  union  with 
Scotland,  189 ;  refuses  to  seal  a 
declaration  for  toleration,  and  is 
dismissed,  206 

Brihuega,  the  loss  there,  858 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  his  character,  69, 
and  note ;  consults  with  the  Pa- 
pists for  a  general  toleration,  1 33, 
134  ;  a  prediction  of  his,  135  ; 
he  attacks  the  Earl  of  Clnrendon, 
135,  and  note.  326.  396 

Broderick,  Sir  Allen,  49, 133 

BrngUill,  Lord,  his  scheme  for 
uniting  the  fiuniUes  of  Stuart  and 
Cromwell,  47  • 

Bromley,  Mr.,  stands  for  Speaker, 
and  loses  it,  781,  and  note;  is 
chosen  Speaker  in  1710, 859,  and 
note 

Brounker,  Lord,  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, 131 

Brounker,  148,  and  note 

Brown,  Lady,  263 

Bruce,  his  secret  management  for 
King  James  I.,  3 


Bruce,  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  turned 
out  for  speaking  against  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws,  433 

Bruce,  a  puritan,  9 

Bruce,  Sr  Alexander,  711 

Bruuswick,  667.     See  Hanotou 

Brussels  bombarded,  615 

Biydges,  Mr.  John,  865 ;  after- 
wards Lord  ChandoB,  ib.  and 
note 

Buckingham,  Dnke  of,  8,  and  note, 
10, 1 1, 29  ;  letter  of  his  to  King 
James,  9  * ;  courts  the  Anti-epis- 
copalians,  10  * 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  in  favour 
with  King  Charles  IL,  33 ;  his 
character,  33  and  note,  69 ;  pro. 
motes  Wilkins  to  the  see  of 
Chester,  171;  presses  the  King 
to  own  a  marriage  with  Moo- 
mouth^s  mother,  176 ;  proposes 
to  steal  away  the  Queen,  178; 
brings  Daries  and  Qwyn  to  the 
King,  ib.  ;  his  friends,  180 ; 
moves  for  dissolring  the  Parlia. 
ment,  188 ;  is  for  an  union  with 
Scotland,  189 ;  and  an  alliance 
with  Fiunce,  201, 203, 216,218 ; 
hinden  Ossory*s  design  on  Hel- 
Toetsluys.  222;  sends  over  a 
French  mistress  to  the  King,  224, 
228,  229 ;  offen  to  take  out  of 
both  Houses  those  that  opposed 
the  King  s  declaration,  230, 238 ; 
is  attacked  by  the  Commons,  242; 
loses  the  King*s  bvour,  ib. ;  op- 
poses the  Test  Act,  256,  258 ; 
questions  the  legality  of  preroga- 
tions,  267 ;  sent  to  the  Tower, 
268  and  note 

Buckingham,  (Sheffield)  Duke  of, 
(see  Normanby),  706  ;  is  made 
Privy  Seal  to  Queen  Anne,  706, 
819 ;  and  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household,  856, 861 

Bull,  Dr.,    made  Bishop    of   St. 

David*s,  767,  and  note 
Burgundy,  Duke  of,  629  ;  marries 
the  Duke  of  Savoy*s  daughter, 
ib.  673 ;  heads  the  French  army 
in  Flanders,  712;  takes  Brisack. 
729 ;  commands  in  Flanden  in 
1708,  826,  829;  quarrels  with 
the  Duke  of  Yendome,  842  ;  is 
Dauphin  by  his  father's  death, 
866.  See  Dauphin. 
Burnet,  made  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, 143;  his  character,  ib. ; 
severe  to  prisoners,  150,  160; 
proposes  a  special  council  at  Glas- 
gow, 162. 164, 166, 188 ;  against 
the  indulgence,  190 ;  resigns  his 
Archbishoprick,  1 93  ;  is  restored 
to  it,  248 ;  his  death,  382 
Burnet,  Gilbert  (the  author)  lays 
some  grievances  of  the  cleigy 
before  the  bishops,  ]  47  ;  his  trea- 
tises on  divorce  and  polygamy, 
177  * ;  gets  some  moderate  Pres- 
byterians into  the  vacant  churches, 
189;  chosen  divinity- professor  at 
Glasgow,  193  ;  is  at  a  conference 
with  thePresbyteriaiM,  198, 199;  | 


writes  Memoirt  of  the  two  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,  199  ;  reconciles  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Lauder- 
dale, 200;  proposes  a  further 
indulgence,ib. ;  refuses  a  bishop- 
ric, ib. ;  refuses  it  with  the 
promise  of  the  fint  vacant  arch- 
bishoprick,  225 ;  obtains  a  ftrther 
indulgence.  226 ;  his  remon- 
strances to  Duke  Landerdale,  236 ; 
has  many  marks  of  the  king*s 
&vour,  ib. ;  attacks  the  Duke  of 
York  about  his  religion,  237; 
introduces  Dr.  Sdllingfleet  to 
him,  237,  238, 239 ;  the  Duke's 
private  discourse,  239 ;  Lauder- 
dale persecutes  him,  240  ;  he  is 
di^prsoed  at  court,  247, 248  ;  ex. 
amined  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 252 ;  is  made  Chaplain  at 
the  Rolls,  253;  his  conference 
with  Coleman,  264 ;  undertakes 
to  write  the  History  of  the  Refer, 
mation,  ib.  and  note ;  what  passed 
between  him  and  Tonge  and  Gates, 
284;  his  oinnion  of  the  witnesses, 
287  ;  his  private  interviews  with 
the  King,  288,  290,  291  ;  bis 
thoughts  on  the  exclusion,  305 ; 
his  expedient  of  a  Prince  RrCgent, 
327;  he  lives  retired,  329  ;  his 
letter  to  the  King  about  his  course 
of  life,  333,  334,  and  note;  his 
reception  afterwards,  335;  his 
good  offices  to  the  Earl  of  Aigyle, 
842, 343 ;  examined  in  Council 
concemiug  Lord  RussePs  speech, 
365, 366 ;  goes  over  to  France, 

367,  and  note ;  his  character  of 
some  eminent  men  there,  367, 

368,  369 ;  deposes  against  Lord 
Howard's  credit,  372 ;  turned 
out  of  all  his  preferments,  386 ; 
goes  out  of  England,  404 ;  resides 
at  Paris,  419 ;  his  account  of  the 
persecution  in  France,  420, 421, 
422 ;  well  received  at  Rome,  422 ; 
Cardinal  Howard*s  freedom  with 
him,  423 ;  the  cruelty  he  saw  in 
Orange,  424 ;  his  observation  on 
the  reformed  churrhes,  437  ;  is 
invited  by  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  438 ;  discoven  a 
con^kiracy  against  the  Prince,  ib. ; 
his  character  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  438,  439;  much  em- 
ployed and  trusted  by  them,  439, 
440  ;  puts  the  Princess  on  de- 
claring what  share  the  Prince  may 
expect  in  the  government,  440  ; 
forbid  their  Court  in  appearance 
at  King  James's  instance,  450 ; 
u  more  trusted ;  ib. ;  draws 
Dyckvelfs  private  instructions 
when  sent  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  is  prosecuted  in  Scot- 
land for  high  treason,  460 ;  natu- 
ralized  at  the  Hague,  ib.  Albe- 
viUe  demands  him  to  be  delivered 
up  or  banished,  461,  462 ;  the 
States  answer,  462;  other  de- 
signs on  his  life,  463  ;  acquaints 
the  house  of  Hanover  with  the 
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Prinee  of  Orange*!  design,  and 
iutimatM  the  probaUlity  of  an 
entail  on  that  family,  481 ;  goea 
ivith  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  his 
Chaplain,  492;  what  pasaed  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  him  at 
landing,  500 ;  draws  up  an  asso- 
ciation at  Exeter,  502 ;  his  oon- 
ference  with  the  Marquis  of  Hali- 
ftjc  concerning  King  James,  508, 
506;   protects  the  Papists  and 
Jacobites  at  London  from  insults, 
508 ;  opposes  Bentinck  in  behalf 
of  the  Princess  of  Onnge,  517  ; 
declares  her  sentiments,  519  ;  is 
made  Bishop  of  Salisburj,  529 ; 
opposes  the  imposing  the  oaths  on 
the  cleigy,  530 ;  for  the  tolera- 
tion, ib. ;  for  leaving  the  com- 
prehension  to  the  Convocatioi^ 
631 ;  by  King  William's  order 
moves  the  naming  the  Duchess  of 
HanoTcr  in  the  succession,  588  ; 
enters  into  a  correspondence  with 
her,  534 ;  endeavours  to  preserve 
epiicopacy  in  Scotland,  538,589 ; 
Lord  Melville  cxcludn  him  from 
meddling  in  Scotch  affairs,  539 ; 
hb  share  in  the  scheme  for  a  com- 
prehension, 542,  543 ;  King  Wil- 
liam's free  discourse  to  him  about 
the  civil  list,  544  ;  Montgomery's 
plot  discovered  to  him,  546  ;  his 
reply  to  King  William  when  the 
civil  list  was   granted  for  only 
five  years,  549;    dissuades  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  from  rerign- 
ing,  551 ;  King  William's  dis- 
course to  him  before  he  went  to 
Ireland,  ib. ;  he  is  reflected  upon 
by  both  parties,  596  ;  is  for  erect- 
ing the  Bank  of  England,  599 ; 
his  friendship  with   Archbishop 
Tillotson,  605;   attends  Queen 
Mary  in  her  last  sickness,  606, 
607;  speaks  for  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder  against  Sir  John  Fen  wick, 
687 ;  does  him  private  services, 
ib. ;  is  made  Preceptor  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  against  his 
will,  648 ;  his  character  of  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy  and  conversa- 
tion with  him,  655 ;  he  publishes 
au  Exposition  of  the  thirty.nine 
articles,  658 ;  amotion  to  remove 
him  from  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter rejected  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  great  majority,  663 ; 
his  conduct  in  that  Prince's  edu- 
cation,   668,    669;    the   lower 
House  of  Convocation  censure 
his  Exposition,  691  ;  but  refuse 
to  point  out  their  objections,  ib. ; 
he  attends  King  WilUam  in  his 
last  sickness,  701 ;  his  chsncter 
of  that  Prince,  702,  703;    he 
opposes  a  dauae  in  the  bill  for 
Prince  Geoige  of  Denmark,  722 ; 
his  zeal  against  the  occasional  bill, 
721,  741 ;  his  scheme  for  aug- 
menting the  poor  livings  in  Ei^- 
Und  takes  efHect,  745,  746 ;  he 
wguM  for  the  union,  802;  his 


reflectiooB  on  it,  804,805;  he 
proposes  that  forfeitures  in  trea- 
son shall  not  affect  the  poaterity, 
837;  argues  against  Sacheverel, 
851 ;  speaks  freely  to  the  Queen, 
858 ;  reasons  for  continuing  his 
history  beyond  its  first  intended 
period,  858,  854 ;  his  justifica- 
tion of  the  old  Ministry,  869 ;  he 
speaks  freely  to  the  Queen  against 
the  peace,  874 ;  his  sentiments  as 
to  oensuiing  Whiston's  tenets  in 
Convocation,  887:  a  speeeh  pre- 
pared by  him  in  case  the  Minbtry 
had  moved  for  an  approbation  of 
the  peace,  899,  900, 901,  902, 
908 

Burton,  175,  333 

Bnys,  plenipotentiary  at  Grertruy- 
dembeig,  855,  889 

Byng,  Sir  Geoige,  sent  after  Four- 
bin  to  Scotiand,  824,  825 ;  pre- 
vents the  Pretender's  landing 
tfiere,  chases  the  French  fleet, 
and  takes  their  Yioe^miia],  825 


C. 


CAnn,  the  expedition  thither,  716, 
717 

Calamy,  Edmund,  refuses  a  bishop- 
ric, 126, 307 

Calembuigh,  Admiral,  saves  the 
Dutch  fleet  near  Beachy  by  a 
stratum,  555 

Calonitz,  Cardinal,  729 

Callieres,  630 

Camaret,  a  design  upon  it  miscarries, 
602 

Cambray,  ArchUshop  of,  651,  657 

Campbell,  &ther  and  sonimprisoned, 
408 

Canada,  an  expedition  thither  un- 
successful, 871 

Cant,  21 

Capel,  Sir  Henry,  317;  votes  for 
the  exclusion  ,319 

Capel,  Lord,  sent  one  of  the  Lords  I 
Justices  to  Ireland,  596 ;  is  made 
Lord  Lieutenant,  618;  his  dis- 
pute with  Porter  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor there,  619 

Caprara,  574 

Caraflb,  574 

Cardenas,  Don  Alonso  de,  endeavouia 
to  engage  Cromwell  in  the  Span- 
ish interesti  47 

Caigill,  executed,  338 ;  obstinacy  of 
his  followen,  ib. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  42, 247, 637, 708 

Carlton,  Sir  Dudley,  his  advice 
to  King  James  I.  to  beware  of 
Priests,  5 

Carmarthen,  Marquis  of,  (see  Dam- 
bt)  made  president  of  the  council, 
526 ;  sets  the  whigs  upon  attack- 
ing the  Biarquis  of  Halifax,  527 ; 
is  himself  attacked,  564 ;  discovers 
a  negotiation  with  king  James,  ib. ; 
is  attacked  for  a  present  said  to 
have  been  made  him  by  the  East 
India  Company,  611 ;  impeached 


for  it,  612 ;  he  is  made  Duke  of 
Leeds,  616.     See  Lods 

Carmarthen,  Marquis  of^  his  flon» 
commands  a  squadron,  616 

Caron,  133 

Carril,  a  divine,  with  Richard  Crans. 
well,  54 

Csrstairs,  his  letters  taken,  225;  a 
persecutor  of  conventides,  266, 
267;  his  practices  ag^nst  Lauder- 
dale and  Staley,  287,  291 ;  dies 
in  horror,  291 

Garstairs,  Mr.  William,  tortured, 
379,  and  note 

Cartwright,  made  bishop  of  Cheater, 
442 

Casal  snrrendered  to  be  demdislied, 
616 

Csssilis,  Eari  of,  12 ;  sent  to  the 
Hague  to  treat  with  king  Charles 
II.,  33 ;  detires  to  explain  tLd 
oath  of  supremacy,  95;  qniti  his 
employmenta,  ib. ;  movta  in  par- 
liament i^nst  the  IQng*s  mar- 
rying a  pap'ist,  118,  158 

Cassilis,  Earl  of,  his  son,  against  the 
act  to  punish  conventidesv  196 

Castile,  Almirante  of,  775 

Catalonia,  a  rising  theie,  775 

Catinat,  Mareschal,  190,  692,  712 

Cavendish,  Lord,  232 ;  his  cfaarhc- 
ter,  259  and  note ;  desists  fran* 
going  to  council,  317 ;  oflers  to 
manage  Lord  Russel*s  escape,  364. 
See  Drvomshibs 

Cecil,  Secretary,  his  private  eorre- 
spondence  with  king  James,  3 

Collier,  Mrs.,  gets  Dangerfield  oat 
of  prison,  315 

Century  XVIIL  how  opened,  673, 
674,  675 

Cevenoes,  the  insurrection  there, 
7 16,  733 ;  is  quieted  at  las^  759 

Chaise,  Father  la,  his  chaiaeter,  369 

Chamberlain,  Dr.,  478 

Chamillard,  829;  he  is  dismiaaed, 
842 

Charity  Schools,  there  rise  here, 
651,  709 

Charles  of  Gratz,  a  patron  of  the 
Jesuits,  5 

Charles  Lewis,  Elector  Palatine,  bia 
motives  of  chooiing  a  rel^on,  6 

Ciiarles  Y.,  Emperor,  subdues  the 
Smslcaldick  league,  208 

Charles  VI. ,  (see  Chaelbs  IIL  King 
of  Spain)  chosen  Emperor,  and 
crowned  at  Frankfort,  870,  874 ; 
sends  Prince  Eugene  to  England, 
879;  resolvestocatry  ontbe  war 
with  France,  891,  893,  894; 
will  not  come  into  the  treaty  oi 
Utrecht,  896 

Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain,  598; 
hearty  against  France,  ibid.;  is 
attacked  in  Catalonia,  and  relieved 
by  the  English  fleet,  601.  602 ; 
his  sickness.  629, 645, 648, 656; 
a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  his 
succession,  656  ;  his  death,  aijd 
pretended will,672;  the  Duke  ol 
Anjou  declared  his  successor,  ib. 

Charles  IIL,  King  of  Spain, 
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by  EiigUnd,  730;  eomet  otot 
hither,  731,  782;  goat  to  Li»bon, 
732;  thence  to  Oatidonift,  775 ;  it 
for  beneging  BueelooA,  ib. ;  his 
letter*  to  Queen  Anne  and  Lord 
Godolphin,  777;  Valentia  and 
Catalonia  declare  for  him,  790; 
staye  at  Barcelona  when  beai^ged 
by  the  French,  790, 792 ;  delays 
going  to  Ifadrid,  793;  Arra. 
gon  declares  for  him,  ib. ;  and 
Garthagena,  794;  takes  Alicant, 
ib. ;  Earl  Rivers  sent  with  forces 
to  him,  796  ;  his  affiurs  take  an 
unhappy  turn,  808,  809,  811; 
seven  thousand  Imperialists  sent 
him  from  Italy,  811 ;  he  marries 
the  Princess  of  Wolfenbnttle, 
811,  812 ;  oomplsins  of  the  Earl 
of  Peterborongh,  820 ;  his  con- 
duct  in  Spain  censured,  ib. ;  sup. 
plies  sent  from  ludy  to  Spain  by 
Sir  John  Leak,  826 ;  the  campaign 
in  1709,  842 ;  the  battle  of  Al- 
macara,  857  ;  he  goes  to  Madrid, 
858  ;  the  battle  of  YQU  Yidosa, 
ib. ;  he  is  neglected  by  his  Allies, 
and  his  afiairs  go  amim,  ib. ;  he 
foeoeeds  to  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, 866 ;  quiets  the  troubles 
in  Hungary,  ib. ;  leaves  his  Queen 
in  SpaiI^  and  goes  to  Itoly,  870 ; 
theiioe  into  Germany,  ib. ;  is 
chosen  Emperor,  ib.  SeeCKAKUs 
YI.  Emperor. 

Charles  L  of  Engknd,  at  first  a 
friend  to  Puritans,  10 ;  dislikes 
his  lathei's&miliar  behaviour,  ib.; 
crowned  in  Scotland,  1 1 ;  erects 
a  new  bishopiick  at  Edinburgh, 
12;  foebleness  of  the  government, 
15 ;  complaints  of  Popery,  ibid. ; 
ill  state  of  the  King's  aflfairs,  17 ; 
good  advice  given,  but  not  followed, 
23,  24>  and  note ;  his  slowness 
ruins  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  27 ;  his  character,  28, 29 ; 
his  conduct  towards  the  Queen, 
29y  and  note ;  the  secret  of  the 
design  of  erecting  the  Netherlands 
•into  a  republic  ill  kept  by  him, 
30 ;  who  were  chiefly  concerned 
in  his  death,  28 ;  his  death  turned 
the  nation,  30;  his  statue  at 
Charing  Cross,  248,  and  note. 

Charles  II.,  his  son,  prochumed 
King  by  the  Scots,  32 ;  they  send 
commissioners  to  him  at  tlie 
Hague*  35 ;  he  goes  to  Scotland, 
and  is  ill  used,  35, 37 ;  his  dedsp 
ration  oondemning  himself  and  his 
father,  37 ;  attempts  to  escape, 
but  prevented,  ib.;  is  crowned 
and  takes  the  covenant, 38;  eomes 
into  England,  and  is  pursued  by 
Cromwell,  ib.;  a  body  in  the 
Highlands  stand  firm,  38.  89 ; 
their  little  army  routed,  40 ;  the 
king  and  his  brother  dismissed 
from  Frsaee,  48 ;  he  changes  his 
religion  there,  ib. ;  goes  to  the 
congiws  at  tho  Pyranees,  56; 
matters  in  England  tending  to  his 


restotilion,  he  goes  to  Breds,  56; 
he  is  called  home  without  terms, 
689  59 ;  the  nation  runs  into  vice, 
60 ;  the  King's  character,  61,  and 
note;  the  state  of  his  court,  61, 
62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68, 69 ; 
the  chief  of  the  Scots,  70.  71, 
72 ;  a  general  pardon  in  Scotland 
advised,  73;  and  to   demolish 
Cromwell's  forts,  ib.;  and  for 
settling  the  church,  74 ;  the  King 
confirms  Presbytery,  75 ;  a  eoun. 
eilfor  Scotch  aflUrs  at  Whitehall, 
76;    the   committee  of  estates 
meet,  77 ;  a  parliament  celled,  ib. ; 
the  king  disapproves  of  the  reds- 
sory  act,  80 ;  is  indiffisrent  as  to 
restoring  episcopacy,  87;  angry 
at  the  Incapacitating  act,    1(X) ; 
gives  himself  up  to'pleasure,  108 ; 
account  of  his  mistresses  and  ille- 
gidmate  ehUdrvn,  109*,  110*, 
111*;  maintains  the  indemnity, 
111 ;  his  marriage,  112;   seUs 
Dunldrk,  117 ;  £e  ceremony  of 
his  marriage,  1 1 8;  Ireland  settled, 
1 1 9 ;  his  declaration  for  toleratioo, 
183;  discontinues  the  ecclesias- 
tical commisaon  in  Scotlsnd,  1 45 ; 
augmenta  the  forces  there,  ib. ; 
resolves  on  the  Dutch  war,  147 ; 
the  victory  over  them  not  followed, 
148 ;  the  English  fleet  saved  by 
Prince  Rupert,  154 ;  a  rebellion 
in  the  West  of  Scotlsnd,  158 ;  is 
defeated,  and  the  prisoners  so* 
verelyused,  159,  160,  161 ;  the 
Scotdi  council  changed  and  mo- 
deration shown,  161 ;  the  Scotch 
srmy  disbanded^  163 ;  the  King 
tries  to  rq;ain  the  affections  of  his 
people,  167  ;  rides   through  the 
dty  while  the  Dutch  were  in  the 
river,  168 ;  grows  weary  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  169 ;  seems  to  fitvour 
a  comprehension,    171;   enters 
into  the  triple  alliance,  ib. ;  oC 
fended  at  many  of  the  Bishops, 
175;  will  not  own  a  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth*s 
mother,  176;  seta  on  Lord  Roos's 
divorce,  177  ;  will  not  send  the 
Queen  away  by  surprise,   178; 
goes  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
solidts  votes,  184  ;  orders  an  in- 
dulgence in  Scotland,  189;  dis. 
likes  the  act  sgsinst  oonventides, 
196;  shuto  up  the  Exchequer, 
204 ;  suspends  the  penal  laws  by 
his  declaration,  205,  206  ;  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet, 
205 ;  complains  to  Sheldon  of  the 
sermons  sgainst   Popery,   207; 
creates  liis  mistress  Dudiess  of 
Portsmouth,  224 ;  jealousies  of 
him,  228;  divisions  at  court,  229; 
and  in  coundl,  230,  231  ;  can- 
cels his  own  declaration  suspend- 
ing  the  penal  laws,  282 ;  sends 
Plenipotentiaries  to  Cologne,  234 ; 
calls  a  parliament  in  Scotland, 
240 ;  mediates  a  peace  between 
France  and  Holland,  244 ;  he 


prorogues  the  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land, 245;  and  in  Scotland,  ib.; 
deals  roughly  with  the  Scotch 
lawyers  in  appeals,  246  ;  marries 
his  niece,  Lidy  Mary,  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  272 ;  his  easi- 
ness in  signing  papers,  277 ;  re- 
fuses to  see  the  Scotch  Lords  who 
come  up  with  complainta  of  Lau- 
derdale, 278 ;  suffers  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  intercede  for 
them,  ib. ;  his  going  to  Newmar- 
ket when  the  Popish  plot  broke 
out  is  censured,  288 ;  refuses  his 
assent  to  the  militia  act,  290 ; 
his  sense  of  the  Plot,  ib. ;  his 
messsge  to  the  Commons  sgainst 
Monntague,  291 ;  the  Parliunent 
prorogued,  294  ;  a  reward  ofiered 
for  forther  discoveries  of  the  Plot, 
298;  a  new  parliament  called, 
800;  he  refuses  Seymour  for 
Speaker,  ib. ;  disowns  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's motlier,  ib. ;  changes  his 
coundl,  302 ;  debates  in  ooundl 
about  dissolving  the  Parliament, 
811;  sends  Mmmiouth  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  818; 
when  ill,  sends  for  the  Duke  of 
York,  315;  jealousies  of  him, 
815,  316;  sends  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Scotland,  318 ;  asks  a 
supply  for  Tangier,  320  ;  sum- 
mons a  parliament  at  Oxford, 
827 ;  likes  the  scheme  of  a  Prince 
Regent  in  lieu  of  the  exdudon, 
ib. ;  by  his  dedaration  complsins 
of  Uie  three  last  parliamento,  329; 
charters  of  corporations  surren- 
dered to,  346 ;  changes  in  the  min- 
istry and  divisions,  848,  349 ;  the 
Rye-house  plot,  356  ;  a  proda- 
mation  thereupon,  357  ;  lus  oon- 
oem  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
358 ;  sends  to  the  Common  Coon- 
dl  of  London  to  deliver  up  their 
charter,  370;  calling  a  parliament 
proposed,  but  rejected,  ib. ;  he 
pardons  the  Duke  of  Moimiouth, 
378;  forbids  him  the  court,  374; 
a  passage  between  him  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ib. ;  he  deler* 
mines  that  husbands  in  Scotland 
shall  be  fined  for  their  wives 
going  to  oonventides,  377 ;  abea- 
dons  Tangier,  384;  a  strange 
pTKtice  in  a  trial  of  blood,  388 ; 
and  in  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
of  aancarty's  son.  888,  869 ; 
employs  Papista  in  Ireland,  and 
tries  to  model  the  army  there, 
889 ;  suspicious  of  his  declaring 
himself  a  Papist,  890 ;  a  new 
scheme  of  govenmient  concerted 
at  ImAj  Portsmouth's,  ib  ;  the 
King's  fondness  of  her,  391 ;  his 
sidmess,  ib.;  takes  thesaersment 
in  the  Po|rishway,  392;  his  death, 
S93;aremaikable  story  relating  to 
it, 398, 394,  and  note;  hisdiane. 
ter,  394 — 897,  and  note ;  attempt 
to  resume  hb  grsnta,  654, 865 
So 
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Chaiiton,  402 

Charnoek  is  sent  orer  to  King 
J«iiet,612 ;  engages  in  the  Anian- 
nation-plot,  622, 625 ;  is  executed, 
and  does  not  acquit  Kii^  James 
ofit,  625,  626 

Charter  of  London,  aignments  in 
the  Kinjfs  Bench  concerning  its 
forfeiture,  350;  the  judgment 
given,  351 

Charteris,  Mr.,  his  character,  146, 
166,  192,  196  ;  refuses  a  Irishop- 
rick,  200,  342 ;  attends  on  the 
Earl  of  Aigjle  at  his  execution, 
406 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  his  death  and 
chaiacter,  657,  snd  note 

Chimnej  Moner  discharged  in  Eng- 
land at  the  revolution,  532,  and 
note ;  is  established  in  Scotlsnd 
soon  after,  562 

Cholmley,  Sir  Henrr,  moves  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  8* 

Church,  the,  a  party  watch-word, 
779, 849 

Churchill,  Lord,  sent  Ambassador 
to  France,  401;  his  character, 
486,  and  note ;  goes  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  Axminster,  501. 
See  Marlbokouoh,  Earl  of 

Churchill,  Ladj,  her  character,  486; 
aooompanies  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark to  Northampton,  501.  See 

IfARLaORODOH,  CoUUtCSS  of 

Civil  list  granted  but  for  a  year, 
532,  546  ;  for  five  years,  for  life, 
647;  a  debt  upon  it  paid  by  a 
mortgage  of  part  of  the  revenue, 
901 

Claget,  Dr.,  307 

Chncarty,  Countess  olt,  recommends 
her  son's  education  to  Dr.  Pell, 
388 ;  he  is  taken  from  thence, 
389 

Clarendon^  Esrl  of,  for  rejecting 
Lord  Antrim*s  petition,  25  ;  his 
character,  62,  and  note ;  diigusts 
the  Cavaliers,  66  ;  persuades  the 
King  to  observe  the  indemnity, 
72 ;  is  for  keeping  garrisons  in  the 
Scotch  forts,  74 ;  proposes  a  Scotch 
council  at  Whitehall,  76  ;  pre- 
vents an  attack  on  Duke  Lauder- 
dale, 82;  zealous  for  restoring 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  88,  98, 
9^ ;  against  the  incapacitating  act, 
100;  tries  to  support  Middleton, 
ib.;  his  moderation,  104;  his 
good  advice  in  disbanding  the  old 
army,  105 ;  and  in  maintaining 
the  indemnity,  112;  refuses  a 
present  of  10,000/.,  113;  visits 
none  of  the  King's  mistresses, 
119;  makes  good  judges,  ib. ; 
adviies  the  declaration  as  to  eccle- 
siastical afiirs,  121,  122,  126, 
127,  131;  tries  to  divide  the 
the  Papists,  133,  134,  135  not 
consulted  as  to  the  Dutch  war, 
187;  diigraced,  169,  170,  and 
note;  his  integrity,  171;  iui- 
peached  by  the  Commons,  172  ; 
goes  beyond  sea  at  the  KiiigS  de- 


sire, 172;  banisbedby  actof  par. 
liament,  173,  and  note 

Clarsndon,  Earl  of^  his  son,  his  char 
raeter,  1 73 ;  the  Commonssddress 
agpdnst  him  aa  &vouring  Papista, 
320,  333;  made  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  4 1 9. 434 ;  recalled,  434 ; 
reflects  on  King  Jamea,  and  joins 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  503,  and 
note;  sent  to  treat  with  the 
Lords  sent  by  King  James,  5C4; 
reconciles  himself  to  the  Jacobites, 
511  ;  for  a  Prince  Regent,  513 ; 
he  opposes  the  government,  541 ; 
corresponds  with  IQng  Janiea, 
564;  is  pardoned,  but  confined 
to  his  house  in  the  country,  565 

Clarendon,  Countess  of,  156,  477, 
478 

Clarges,  his  cttracter,  55,  67,  and 
note 

Claypole,  married  Cromwell^sdaugfa. 
ter,  54 

CUyton,  328 

Clement,  Prince,  chosen  coadjutor 
to  Cologne,  482,  489,  490 

Clergy,  Ei^lish,  a  great  beat  against 
them,  307 ;  their  controversy 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  429  ; 
by  whom  managed,  430 ;  invite 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  defend 
them,  446 ;  welcome  him  here,  ib.; 
an  ill  humour  spreads  amongst 
them  at  the  revolution,  531  ;they 
take  the  oaths  with  too  many 
reservations,  541 ;  instrumental 
to  corrupt  the  people,  ib. ;  act 
contrary  to  thdr  oaths,  584 ;  op- 
pose Archbishop  Tillotson,  595 ; 
divisions  among  them,  651,  669, 
670 ;  irreconcilable  to  Dissenters, 
ib. ;  raise  a  cry  of  the  Church  in 
danger,  709, 741, 745,751, 785; 
their  ill  humour  increases,  840 ; 
they  espouse  the  cause  of  Sache. 
verel,  848 ;  many  incline  to  Po- 
pery, 887,  888 

Clergy,  Scotch,  pleased  with  Dal- 
ziers  cruelty  in  the  West,  161 ; 
their  behaviour  blamed,  166; 
are  ill  used  by  the  Presbyterians, 
ib. ;  move  for  a  national  Synod, 
246;  insulted  by  the  Presby- 
terians at  the  revolution,  510 ; 
are  in  the  interests  of  King  James, 
538 ;  which  occasions  the  abolish- 
ing episcopacy  in  Scotland,  618 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  62,  109*, 
178 

Clifford,  his  character,  152,  and 
note,  169,  180 ;  made  Lord 
Treasurer,  307 ;  one  of  the  Cabal, 
ib.,  228 ;  his  zeal  for  Popery,  ib. 
229  ;  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Cabinet  Council,  230,  and  note, 
231*;  is  disgiYced,  231,  286, 
396 

Cochran,  358,  404,  406,  407 

Cohoin,  a  great  engineer,  615,  712, 
728 

Coin,  Its  ill  state,  608;  consultations 
to  prevent  clipping,  612;  Lord 
Sumcrs*s  cxpcdicut,  ib. ;  the  coin 


rectified,  620 ;  coat  the  nation  tvt^ 
millioBs,  6*28 

Colchester,  Lord,  501 

Coleman,  bis  chancter,  245;  m- 
tr^es,  262, 263 ;  conference  witb 
Dr.  Burnet  and  others,  264 ;  ae> 
cused  by  Dates,  283 ;  his  lettciB 
confirm  the  Popish  plot,  283t 
285;  his  trial,  289;  and  execa. 
tion,290 

Colledge,  his  trial  and  eondemoatioB, 
332,  and  note 

Cologne,  Elector  of^pnts  his  eoopt-r 
into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
214;  his  death  and  cLK«rt<*c, 
481 ;  the  state  of  Cologne  at  hia 
death,  482  ;  his  suo»secr*s  con- 
duct, 694,  894 

Colt,  Sir  W^illiam,  581 

Colvil,  103,  and  note 

Committee  of  council  sent  round 
the  West  of  Scotland,  !93 

Comprehension  attempted  at  the 
restoration  without  soocsss,  125; 
attempted  in  vain  at  the  revolu- 
tion, 542,  543  ;  happy  it  did  not 
succeed,  543,  544 

Compton,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of 
London,  261,  262,  and  note;  at- 
tends King  Charles  in  his  last 
sickness,  392;  is  against  repeaHi^ 
the  test,  425 ;  refuses  to  suspend 
Dr.  Sharp,  430 ;  brought  before 
the  eeclesiastkalcommission,  431 ; 
suspended  by  them,  ib. ;  nseeta  at 
the  Lord  Shrewsbury's,  452;  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  485 ;  coiu 
veys  the  Princess  of  Denmark  to 
Northampton,  501 ;  gives  in  a  Kat 
of  Tories  for  the  Ueutenancy  of 
London,  548,691,692.  and  note; 
his  death,  902 

Con,  291 

Conde,  Prince  of,  makes  the  Span- 
iards court  Cromwell,  47 ;  hir 
charscter  of  the  French  King  mid 
Ministry,  221,  222 ;  admirea  the 
Prince  of  Onnge,  250, 270 ;  ^is 
character,  368 

"  Conduct  of  the  Allies,*'  a  noted 
pamphlet,  873 

Coniers,  281, 283 

Conspirators  meet  at  West's  cham- 
bers, 355 ;  rendezvous  on  Turn- 
ham  Green,  623 ;  some  escape,  the 
rest  are  seized,  624 

Conti,  Prince  of,  270,  639 ;  a  can- 
didate for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
640 ;  his  descent  there,  ib. 

Convention  of  estates  turned  into  a 
parliament,  58,  122,  528 

Convocation  alter  the  Common 
Prayer,  125, 126 ;  give  the  King 
four  subsidies,  1.35;  reject  the 
scheme  for  a  comprehension,  544 ; 
prorogued  for  ten  years,  544,650, 
670;  meet  in  1700,  688,  689. 
690 ;  their  proceedings,  690 ;  dis- 
putes between  the  two  Houses, 
691 ;  the  lower  House  censures 
books,  691,  692 ;  dissolved  by 
King  William's  death,  708, 726 
the  two  Houses  renew  their  dis- 
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putei,  729,  727;  the  Ministry 
inteqKMe  in  Tain,  727 ;  the  lower 
Honae  vote  episcopacy  of  divine 
r^ht,  ib. ;  meet  in  1704,  751 ; 
and  in  1705,  771;  &rther  dis- 
putes between  the  two  Houses, 
789  ;  the  Queen's  letter  to  them, 
ib.  ;  are  prorogued,  790;  insist 
that  they  cannot  be  pronged, 
sitting  the  parliament,  805,  806, 
807 ;  the  Pro1ocutor*s  contumacy 
and  submission,  807  ;  prorogued^ 
839;  meet  in  1710,  866;  their 
licence  excepted  against,  867 ;  a 
new  licence,  ib. ;  the  representa- 
tion of  the  lower  House,  ib.  ; 
another  of  the  upper  House,  ib. ; 
the  opinion  of  tiie  Judges  as  to 
their  jurisdiction,  868 ;  the  upper 
House  censures  Whiston*s  doc- 
trine, ib. ;  lower  House  concurs, 
ib. ;  carried  to  the  Queen,  ib. ; 
their  proceedings  in  1712,  886, 
887 ;  their  censure  on  Whiston 
not  confirmed  by  the  Queen,  868, 
886;  the  Bishope  condemn  the 
re-b^tizing  Dissenters,  888 ;  the 
lower  House  do  not  concur  in 
this,  ib. 

Cook,  Sir  William,  4 

Cook,  the  regicide,  28 

Cook,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  1 96 

Cook*s  opinion  of  treason  in  Lord 
Russel's  case,  361 

Cook  sent  to  the  Tower,  426 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor  of  the 
India  Company,  611 ;  examined 
as  to  170,000/.  said  to  be  given 
for  secret  service,  ib. ;  scut  to 
the  Tower,  ib. 

Cook,  tried  for  being  in  the  plot  of 
invasion  in  1696,  627 ;  eon. 
demned  and  banished,  ib. 

Copenhi^n  besieged,  667 ;  a  plague 
there,  872 

Cornbury,  170;  his  character,  174, 
and  note ;  his  regiment  joins  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  501,  and  nolo 

Cornish,  chosen  Sheriff,  his  charac- 
ter, 318,  320;  executed,  417 

Corruption,  how  universal,  669 

Coaent,  Bishop,  177,  and  note 

Cotton,  Sir  John,  264,  798 

Covenanters,  their  leader's  charac- 
ters,  16;  disputes  among  them, 
40.  41,  42 

Coventry,  Mr.  H•^n^y,  204, 247  and 
note,  274 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  the  Duke 
of  York's  Secretary,  116;  bis 
character,  180,  and  note  ;  made 
Secretary  of  Slate,  204, 247, 258, 
273;  against  a  land  army,  an 
odd  expression  of  his,  274 ;  ano- 
ther explained,  293 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  reflects  on  the 
KingV  amours,  183,  and  note; 
has  his  nose  slit,  ib. ;  those  who 
did  it  banished,  184 

Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  246 

Cowper,  Mr.,  made  Lord  Keeper, 
779,  and  note ;  refuses  the  usual 
New  Year's  gifts,  788  ;  is  made  a 


Peer  and  Lord  Chancellor,  801  ; 
resigns  the  seals,  856 

Craig,  Dr.,  8 

Cranboum,  executed  for  the  Assas- 
sination plot,  627 

Crawford,  Earl  o^  24  ;  his  charac- 
ter, 70 — 75 ;  opposes  the  recis- 
sory  act,  80  ;  declares  against 
episcopacy,  88,  96,  99;  at  the 
head  of  the  Presbyterians,  541 

Credit,  public,  very  great,  787  ; 
sinks  upon  the  change  of  the 
ministry,  857 

Crew,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of 
Duresme,  431,  and  note 

Croft,  Dr.  Herbert,  made  Dean  of 
the  Chapel,  174;  his  character, 
ib.» 

Cromarty,  Earl  of,  762,  853 ;  see 
Tarbet 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  argues  with  the 
Scotch  for  the  king's  death,  25  ; 
enters  Scotland,  27  ;  dissembles 
when  charged  with  patting  force 
upon  the  parliament,  27,  28  ;  in 
suspense  as  to  the  king's  death, 
28 ;  marches  into  Scotland,  35 ; 
defeats  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  ib. ; 
his  letter  on  that  occasion,  36  * ; 
Edinburgh  capitulates,  36;  he 
displaces  the  Governor  of  Aber- 
deen, 38  ;  builds  three  forts  in 
Scotland,  40 ;  deputies  sent  to 
him  Irom  the  general  assembly, 
42;  his  maxims,  ib.  ;  his  arts 
in  gaining  parties,  43,  44 ;  de- 
bates for  making  him  king,  45  ; 
he  refuses  the  crown,  ib.,  and 
note  ;  seizes  money  from  the 
Spaniards,  47  ;  inquires  into  the 
state  of  the  protestants  in  France, 
48;  espouses  the  French  inte- 
rest in  opposition  to  Spain,  ib. ; 
his  designs  in  the  West  Indies, 
49 ;  his  zeal  for  the  protestants 
abroad,  50,  51  ;  some  curious 
passages  in  his  life,  51,  52;  his 
public  spirit,  52 ;  the  whole  world 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  53 ;  his 
death,  54 

Cromwell,  Richard,  his  son,  de- 
clared protector,  54  ;  resigns,  ib. 

Crook,  Sir  Geo.,  253,  and  note 

Cud  worth.  Dr.,  his  character,  127 
and  note,  307 

Culpepper,  Lord,  506,  518 

Cumberland,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  569,  and  note 

Cunningham,  Sir  John,  161,  312 

Cutts,  Lord,  624 

Czar,  see  Moscow 


D. 


Daoa,  Nuncio  to  King  James,  448 
Dalrymple,  President  of  the  session 
in  Scotland,  245  and  note,  340 ; 
much  trusted  by  King  William, 
538 ;  made  Lord  Stair,  540 
Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  his  son,  a 
commissioner  to  tender  the  crown 
to    King    William    and   Queen 


.Mary,  538 ;  made  conjunct  sew 
cretary  of  state  with  Lord  Melvil, 
567;  is  dismissed,  577,  617, 
708,  801,  and  note.  See  Stair 

Dalziel,  General,  145;  defeats  the 
rebels  at  Pentknd  Hill,  159 ; 
his  cruelties  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, 160, 161,  and  note 

Danby,  Earl  of,  patron  of  the  church 
party,  248,  and  note ;  is  attacked 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  254 ; 
his  discourse  with  Mons.  Cour- 
tin,  261,  262,  268;  tries  to 
bring  the  king  off  from  the 
French  inferest,  271  ;  proposes 
the  Lady  Mary's  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Oraage,  ib. ;  sup- 
ports Lauderdale,  279  ;  gets  the 
king  to  ask  an  additional  revenue 
of  300,000/.  for  Ufe,  ib. ;  is  uni- 
versally hated,  ib.,  280,  281, 
291 ;  his  letters  to  Montague 
concerning  a  pension  to  King 
Charles  from  Franco,  291  ;  im- 
peached,  292  ;  the  Lords  will  not 
commit  him,  ib. ;  treats  with  the 
country  party  for  a  new  parlia- 
ment, 294  ;  quits  the  treasury, 
300  ;  prevails  on  the  king  to 
send  away  the  Dnke  of  York, 
ib. ;  is  prosecuted  by  the  Com- 
mons notwithstanding  the  king's 
pardon,  301 ;  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  him,  302,  303  ;  is  sent 
to  the  Tower,  306 ;  is  bailed 
with  the  Popish  Lords,  383; 
joins  for  inviting  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  452,  485,  487,  501, 
517,  518  ;  made  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  526    See  Carmar- 

THSN 

Dangerfield,  his  meal -tub  plot,  315, 
316;  convicted  of  perjury  and 
whipped,  408 ;  his  death,  ib.  and 
note 

Dantzick,  a  plague  there,  844 

Darien,  the  Scots  settle  there,  651  ; 
pursue  it  at  a  vast  expense,  652  ; 
driven  away  by  the  Spaniards, 
661,  662;  voted  in  parliament  a 
national  affair,  662 ;  great  dis- 
orders on  it,  ib. ;  it  is  a  great 
inducement  to  the  union,  804 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  sent  to  demolish 
Tangier,  385  ;  commands  the 
fleet  against  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
487 ;  is  forced  into  Portsmouth, 
500 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  made  Secretary 
of  State,  856 

DAvaux,  465,  487 

Dauphin  of  France,  commands  in 
Germany  in  1693,  590 ;  in  Flan- 
ders in  1694,  601,  661  ;  for 
accepting  the  King  of  Spain's 
will,  672 ;  for  owning  the  Pre- 
tender Kii^  of  England,  696 ; 
his  death,  866 

Dauphin,  his  son,  885 ;  his  death 
and    character,    ib.     See   Bur- 

OtTNDT 

Dauphiny,  campaigns  there,   583, 
590,616,842 
3o2 
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DftYis,  Mn.y  one  of  King  Oharlea 
the  Second*B  nustroMes,  1 1 1  * 

Dawt,  Sir  William,  made  Bishop 
of  Chester,  816, 817,  and  note 

D'Este,  Mary,  married  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  234,  and  note 

De  Quiche,  Count,  his  intrigues, 
202 

De  Groot,  204 

Delamere,  Lord,  tried  and  acquit- 
ted, 426  ;  raiieB  a  regiment  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  50 1 « 
507  ;  made  Earl  of  Warrington, 
527,  and  note.    See  Warrimg- 

TOM 

Delaval,  in  the  admiralty,  579, 
585 

DenUgh,  Earl  of,  17 

Denmark,  King  of,  203 ;  his  death, 
659 

Denmark,  King  o^  his  mn,  his 
alliance  against  Sweden,  659; 
makes  peace  hj  King  William's 
mediation,  667,  668 ;  his  troops 
join  the  confederates  at  Ramil- 
lies,  794;  goes  to  Italy,  845} 
attacks  the  Swedes,  and  is  de- 
feated in  Schonen,  845,  846; 
besieges  Stralsund  and  Wismar 
without  success,  872 ;  the  Danes 
■re  beat  bv  Stdnbock,  893 

Denmark,  Gtooige  Prince  of,  he  mar- 
ries the  Princess  Anne,  366, 476, 
486,  501 ;  a  settlement  on  him 
of  100,000/.  a-year  if  he  surrive 
the  Queen,  722 ;  he  is  made  lord 
high  admiral,  with  a  council,  and 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces, 
706,  782 ;  he  sends  a  fleet  into 
die  Mediterranean*  734 ;  jealous 
of  having  too  little  power,  816 ; 
answers  the  complaints  of  the 
Admiralty,  819;  his  death  and 
eharscter,  833,  and  note 

Denmark,  Anne,  Princess  o^  sent 
to  Bath,  477,  486;  retires  to 
Northampton  at  the  reTolution, 
502,  518, 519 ;  her  revenue  set- 
tled by  parliament,  578 ;  creates 
a  misunderstanding  with  king 
and  queen,  ib. ;  made  up  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  613 ;  her 
son's  education,  648 ;  her  beha- 
viour at  his  death,  669 ;  she  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown,  704.  See 
QuBM  Ammb 

Derby,  Eari  of,  856 

De  Ruyter,  surprises  our  fleet  at 
Solhay,  215 

Desborough,  45 

D'Estroes,  Cardinal,  423 

D'Estrees,  liareschal,  579 

Des  Yardes,  his  disgrace,  202 

Devonshire,  Earl  oi^  (see  Cavkn- 
dibr),  is  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
486  ;  joins  in  inviting  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  486,  487.  501 ;  made 
lord  steward  of  the  household, 
528 ;  is  a  duke,  627,  708,  750, 
817 ;  is  turned  out,  856  ;  moves 
for  a  bill  of  precedence  for  the 
Duke  of  Cambridgo,  877,  879 

De  Witt,  John,  his  character,  148, 


149 ;  Amsterdam  weary  of  Mm, 
150 ;  worsts  the  English  at  sea, 
154,  155 ;  his  errors,  213, 216  ; 
his  tragical  death,  21 7,  and  note 

De  Witt,  Cornelius,  tortured,  217, 
and  note 

Dickson,  21,  and  note 

Digby,  Sir  Everard,  his  letters,  5 

D^y,  George  Lord.  See  Bustol, 
Eu-lof 

Dissenters,  courted  by  King  James, 
446;  their  debates  and  resolu- 
tions, 446,  447  ;  divisions  among 
them,  650,651,667 

Divorce,  the  bishops  divided  about 
it,  600,  601 

Dodd,  one  of  Sacheverel*s  counsel, 
848 

Dodwell,  broaches  strange  notions, 
887  and  note 

Dolben,  Archbishop  of  York,  882, 
and  Lote,  431 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  his  character,  179, 
and  note,  203 ;  made  lord  cham- 
beriain,  528  ;  gives  Prior  an 
education,  872 

Dorset,  Lady,  502 

Doughty,  Dr.,  518 

Douglas,  Eari  of  Angus,  9 

Douglas,  a  minister,  20 

Douglas,  Marquis  of,  846 

Downing,  Ambassador  to  Holland, 
137  and  note 

Drumlanrig,  Lord,  joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  501 

Dmmmond  invites  King  Charles  II. 
to  Scotland,  89,  145,  162;  is 
imprisoned,  249 

Dryden,  a  character  of  his  plays, 
183 

Dublin  declares  for  King  William, 
554 

Dttffus,  Lord,  98 

Dugdale,  his  evidence  in  the  popish 
^ot,  294,  295,  296, 299,  809, 
323,  324,  332 

Dumfries,  Earl  of,  13,  145 

Du  Mont,  engaged  to  assassinate 
King  WiUiam,  580 

Dunbarton,  Earl  of,  288 

Dnnoomb,  180,  590,  and  note 

Dundee,  Eari  of,  beads  the  epis- 
copal  party  in  Scotland,  510; 
goea  to  Scotland  to  raise  rebel- 
Uon,  537  ;  raises  the  Highlands, 
540 ;  routs  the  king's  forces,  ib. ; 
is  killed  in  the  action,  ib.,  and 
note 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of,  15 

Dunkirk,  sold  to  the  French,  117 ; 
delivered  to  the  English  to  be 
demolished,  891,  894,  896 

Dunmoor,  discovers  Balmerinoch*s 
petition,  12 

Dutch,  the,  worsted  at  sea  by  the 
duke  of  York,  147, 148 ;  engage 
the  English  with  advantage,  154; 
bum  the  ships  at  Chatham,  168, 
and  note;  their  Smyrna  fleet 
attempted,  205 ;  surprise  the 
English  in  Solbay,  215 ;  rednced 
to  great  extremities,  216,  217, 
222,  223;   are  hated    by  the 


English,  575,  621,  653:  l(rv» 
King  William,  575,  653 ;  their 
good  conduct  in  their  quarters, 
575 ;  they  own  the  Dnke  of 
Anjou  King  of  Spain,  675 ;  de- 
mand assistance  from  England 
and  obtain  it,  678,  682;  lov9 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  704 ; 
prohibit  trade  with  France,  720, 
728,  842;  divisions  amongst 
them,  728,  855  ;  consent  to  die 
congress  at  Utrecht,  874 ;  their 
first  barrier  treaty,  882,  883; 
condemned  by  parliament,  883, 
884  ;  reflected  on  in  the  Com- 
mons*  address,  884;  their  me- 
morial thereupon,  ib. ;  the  queen 
disengages  henelf  from  the  alli- 
ances with  them,  889 ;  their  plan 
of  peace,  892;  they  sign  the 
treaty  at  Utrecht,  894,  895; 
their  second  barrier  treaty,  892, 
893.  894 

Dyckvelt,  ambsssador  to  EngUnd, 
216 ;  his  character,  218,  224, 
416;  sent  again  with  instmcticaa 
to  manage  aU  amrts  of  people  in 
EngUnd,  450,  451,  452,  495 

Dysart,  Countess  of,  165, 188, 194 


B. 


Earl,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  152, 
and  note 

Earthquake,  in  England  in  1692, 
583 

East  India  Company,  their  secret 
presents,  61 1 ;  a  new  company 
erected,  647,  654  ;  the  two  com- 
panies join,  698 

Eckeren,  battle  of,  728 

Elliot,  taken  with  Lord  Preston, 
64,  65 

Elphinston,  3.  See  Balwdumoch 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  his  letters  to  St 
Germains,  564 

Ej^scopacy,  prejudices  against  it, 
103  ;  abolished  in  Scotland,  538, 
561 ;  voted  by  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  to  be  of  divine 
right,  727 ;  an  act  securing  it  at 
the  union,  801 ;  is  tolerated  iu 
Scotland,  881 

Equivalent,  to  Scotland,  799 ;  how 
bestowed,  803 

Essex,  Eari  of;  24,  25,  169 ;  hU 
character,  265 ;  ambassador  in 
Denmark,  ib.;  made  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  265,  286  ;  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  302 ;  pro- 
poses limitations  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  303;  against  the  ezdu- 
sion,  ib.  ;  a^  the  bishops'  right 
of  voting,  306,  311,  314,  315; 
quits  the  treasury,  315,  316; 
for  the  exclusion,  320, 322, 325, 
331,  385,  352,  354,  360;  sent 
to  the  Tower,  860;  his  death 
there,  £61  ;  the  susf^ons  about 
it,  37 1 ,  and  note 

Easoc,  Countess  of,  8,  360 

Esterhazy,  Gatdiaal,  729 
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Ev«n,294 

Kvenid,  827 

Eafme,  Prinoe  of  Satoj,  his  riM, 
644 ;  beato  the  Turks  neir  Bel- 
gnde,  ib. ;  commuids  in  Italy, 
679;  his  conduct  suocessfiil,  6 92; 
his  attempt  on  Cremona,  693, 
715;  beats  the  French  at  Lu- 
zara,  715,  728 ;  president  of  the 
council  of  war  at  Vienna,  729; 
joins  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
in  BsTaria,  758 ;  his  share  in 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  754, 
755 ;  beats  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
dome  in  Itsly,  774,  791  ;  his 
march  to  reUeve  Turin,  796, 
797;  beats  the  French  and  raises 
the  siege,  797  ;  his  share  in  the 
victory  at  Oodenarde,  827 ;  takes 
Lille,  828,  830,  831 ;  his  share 
in  the  battle  of  Mens,  843, 844 ; 
secures  the  peace  of  the  empire 
m  1711,  870;  comes  to  E^- 
land,  879,  and  note;  his  cha- 
racter, ib.,  881 ;  commands  in 
Flanders,  886, 889 ;  takes  Ques- 
noy,  891 ;  besiqpss  Landrecy, 
but  forced  to  raise  the  siege  by  a 
loss  at  Denain,  ib. 

Eyre,  Solidtor^nersl,  his  opinion 
as  to  prosecuting  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
846 ;  is  a  manager  at  the  trial, 
848 


F. 


Faosl,  Pensioner,  his  character, 
218,  438 ;  his  letter  to  Steward, 
463,  494 ;  his  friendship  with 
Dalrymple,  538 

Fagel,  General,  774 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  16,  28,  33 

FUrfax,  Dr.,  55 

FUrfoul,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  89, 
93 

Falconbridge,  Earl  of,  54,  247 

Fslmouth,  Earl  of,  148 

Farmer,  ivfused  to  be  chosen  pre- 
sident  of  Msgdalen  College,  444 

Fado,  438 

Faur,  of  the  Sorhonne,  368 

FeU,  Bishop  of  Ozfoid,  388,  442 

Fenwick,  the  Jesuit,  tried,  294, 
298,  308 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  his  account  of 
an  assassination  designed  in  1695, 
612;  is  in  a  plot  of  invasloii, 
626,  627 ;  taken,  ib. ;  his  prs- 
tended  discoveries,  631,  632,  ib. ; 
prevails  on  Goodman  to  go  be- 
yond sea,  ib.  ;  is  attainted  by 
bill,  632 — 636;  practices  as  to 
his  discoveries,  636,  637;  his 
execution,  637 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Bohemia,  6 

Ferguson,  at  West's  chambera,  355, 
37 )  ;  cabals  in  Holland  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  404, 405, 
410,  411 ;  in  a  plot  against  King 
William,  545,  561 ;  and  against 
Queen  Anne,  747,  749 

i'everBham,  Earl  o^  392;  com- 


mauds  against  Monmouth,  412, 
and  note ;  sent  with  a  message 
fnm  him  to  the  Prinoe  of  Orai^e, 
506, 507 

Feuillade,  Duke  de,  besieges  Turin, 
796,  697 

Filmer*s  Pistriaichal  schemey  372, 
847 

Finch,  attomey-genersl,  241,  242, 
and  note ;  made  a  peer,  526  and 
note,  699,  726 

Fire  of  London,  155, 156, 157,  and 
note 

Firmin,  Thomas,  6.48.  649,  650 

Fisher  discovers  the  Assassination- 
plot,  622 

Fitton,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  431, 
and  note 

Fitsharril,  327, 328 ;  his  trial,  330, 
331,  332 

Flanders,  see  Ncthbu.a]|ds 

Fleetwood,  45 

Fletcher,  attomey^neral,  72,  77 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  405,  41  i 

Fleums,  battle  of,  saves  Epgland, 
554 

F<dey,  Mr.,  opposes  the  court,  589 ; 
chosen  speaker,  61 1 ;  chosen  a 
second  time,  619 ;  for  a  land- 
bank,  625 

Forbes,  Bishop  of  Edmborgh,  12 

Fountdn,  for  making  Cromwell 
king,  44 

Fountainhall,  Lord,  his  Diary,  379 

Fouquet,  118 

Fourbin,  Cardinal,  366 

Fourbin,  Admiral,  sent  to  Scotland, 
824 

Fowler,  Dr.,  307 ;  made  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  569,  and  note 

Frismpton,  Bishop  of  Glonoeater, 
deprived,  528 

Francis,  Father,  refused  his  dq^rees 
at  Cambridge,  444 

Frazier,  sent  from  St.  Germains  to 
Scothnd,  737  ;  his  discovery  to 
the  Duke  of  Qucensbury,  ib., 
746,  748 

Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  mar- 
ries King  James  the  First's 
daughter,  5 ;  chosen  King  of 
Bohemia,  ib.;  is  defeated  and 
flies  to  HolUnd,  5,  6 

Frederick  II.  declares  for  the  HoU 
vetian  confession,  6, 7    " 

Freeman,  Mr.,  a  leading  tory,  817 

French,  the,  their  king's  preten- 
sions to  FUnden,  171 ;  his  suc- 
cess in  Holland,  214, 215 ;  loves 
flattery,  222;  takes  Maestricht 
and  Valenciennes,  235 ;  andBou- 
chain,  269,  270 ;  declines  a  bat- 
tle, 270 ;  is  angry  at  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  marriage,  272 ;  takes 
Ghent  end  Ypres,  274;  seizes  on 
Luxemburgli,  367 ;  his  disputes 
with  the  pope,  385, 432  ;  warns 
King  James  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange's  designs,  487  ;  offers 
him  troops,  ib. ;  and  threatens 
the  States  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
488;  prohildts  Dutch  m^««fc^- 
turee,  489;  his  manifiMto  of  war 


sgsinst  the  emperor,  489,  490, 
and  against  the  pope,  490 ;  E19- 
land  proclaims  war  agamst  him, 
532;  the  joy  in  France  upon 
report  King  Waiiam  was  killed 
at  the  Boyne,  653;  the  French 
gain  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  554 ; 
beat  the  confederates  at  lea,  555 ; 
alarm    the   English  coast,    ib. ; 
gain  the  battle  of  Steiukirk  and 
Namur,  581,  583 ;  gain  the  bat- 
tle of  Landen,  591 ;  take  Char, 
leroi,  ib. ;    teke  some  of   the 
English  and  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet, 
598;  offer  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
to  Spain,  598,  603 ;  they  try  to 
get  a  peace,  591,  604  ;  break 
tbeir  csrtel,  but  forced  to  ob- 
serve it,  614,  621,  622,  623; 
new  attempts    by  them   for  a 
peace,  630, 638,  641,  642 ;  Uiey 
conclude  a  treaty  at  Ryswick, 
642,  643 ;  they  treat  for  a  par^ 
tition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
656,   660,   661  ;    break    tiidr 
treaty  upon  the  King  of  Spain's 
death,  672, 673 ;  comiptaparty 
in  parliament,  675,  676 ;  nego- 
tiate with  the  States,  677,  682 ; 
own  the  Pretender  King  of  Eng- 
land, 696;  join  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  728 ;  beat  the  Germans 
and  take  Augsburg  and  Landau, 
729,  730 ;  discover  tiie  Duke  of 
Savoy's  designs,  733;  seize  on 
his  troops  in  their  service,  ib. ; 
are  beat  at  Blenheim,  754 ;  their 
credit  low,  771, 805,  826 ;  their 
preparation  in  1706,792  ;  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Bsroelona, ' 
ib. ;  beat  at  Ramillies,  794;  lose 
many  towns,  795 ;  evacuate  Italy, 
807;  try  for  peace,  808 ;  their 
success  at  Stolhoven,  809 ;  sink 
many  capital  ships  at  Toulon, 
810;  their  descent  m  Scotiand 
unsuooessful,  824,  825 ;  surprise 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  8i27;  beat 
at  Oudenarde,  ib. ;  and  at  Lef- 
finghen,  828,  829;  lose  Lille, 
830 ;  negotiate  for  peace,  840 ; 
their  king  will  not  ratify  the 
preliminaries  tgned.    on,    841, 
842;  further  negotiations,  854, 
855 ;  send  ministers  to  Gertruy- 
denberg,  855;  nothing  concluded, 
855,  858-;  their  preliminaries  in 
1711,  872,  873 ;  their  proposals 
at  Utrecht,  884 ;  they  beat  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  at  Denaan, 
891  ;    take    Marchiennes    and 
Quesnoy  and  Douay,  ib.  ;  their 
priiu»s  of  the  blood  renounce  all 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
King   Philip  to   the  crown  of 
France,  892;   they  deliver  up 
Dunkirk  to  be  demolished,  891, 
894 ;  their  treaty  witii  EngUnd 
and  the  States,  895,  896 ;  their 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
896,  897 ;  they  send  the  Pre- 
tender away  to  Lonain,  895 
Friend,  in  the  plot  of  invssion, 
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626  ;  reoeivet  absolutioii  at  Ty- 
bum,  627 

Frost,  sent  by  SftTille  with  a  foi^ery 
to  Scotland,  15 

Frost,  a  bard  one,  831 

FurstembuTg,  Prince  of,  Dean  of 
Cologne,  seized,  235 ;  made  Car- 
dinal, 432 ;  pretends  to  be  coad- 
jutor  of  Cologne,  ib. ;  tbe  French 
king  espouses  his  cause,  489 


G. 


Gaob,  informs  Cromwell  about  the 
West  Indies,  49 

Gallas,  Count,  the  emperor's  am. 
bassador,  873 

Galway,  Earl  of,  (see  Rouvignt,) 
sent  to  Savoy,  628 ;  general  in 
Portugal,  757  ;  loses  his  arm  at 
Badajos,  777;  takes  Alcantara, 
791 ;  marcher  into  Spain,  ib. ; 
Ukes  Ciudad-Roderigo,  793 ; 
loses  the  battle  of  Almanza,  809, 
811 ;  returns  to  Portugal,  820; 
his  conduct  censured  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  859,  860,  861 

Garrard,  Sir  Samuel,  846,  848 

Garroway,  232 

Gauden,  Bishop,  autlior  of  ^  Eikon 
Basilike,**  31 ;  summary  of  the 
evidence  for  and  against  his  claim 
to  the  authorship,  31*,  32  *,  33  • 

Gaultier,  Abbot,  873 

Gaunt,  Mrs.y  her  execution,  416 

Gee,  430 

Genoa,  bombarded,  384;  its  sub- 
mission to  France,  885,  603 

George,  Prince ;  see  Dknharx 

Germany,  campaigns  there,  541, 
581,  590,  601,  615,  616,  712, 
714,  728,  763,  764,  766,  772, 
774,  ?94,  795,  809,  812,  829, 
830,  843,  868,  870 

Gertniydenbeig,  conferences  there, 
855,  889 

Gibraltar,  taken  by  Sir  G^rge 
Rook,  757  ;  besieged  by  the 
French,  758  ;  the  siege  raised  by 
Leak,  771 

Gibson,  Colonel,  deputy-govemor 
of  Exeter,  602 

Gilmore,  79 ;  is  president  of  the 
session,  83 

Ginkle,  General,  663,  and  note, 
667 ;  takes  Athlone,  67.1 ;  gains 
the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  re- 
duces  Ireland,  ib.,  672  ;  made 
Earl  of  Athlone,  see  Athlone 

Girdd,  296 

Glasgow,  Dean  of,  sent  to  King 
William  from  the  episcopal  party 
in  Scotland,  538 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  38,  39,  60,  72; 
made  chancellor  of  Scotland,  75, 
77,  102*;  opposes  Sharp's  vio- 
lence, 140 

Glencoe,  massacre  there,  676, 577, 
and  note ;  enquired  into  by  the 
parUament,  617,  620 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  bis  character, 
116,  and  note 


Gloucester,  Duke  of,  put  in  a 
method  of  education,  648,  and 
note;  his  death  and  character, 
668,  669 

Glyn  for  making  Cromwell  king, 
44 

Godden,  295,  296 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  his  cha- 
racter, 284;  b  murdered  and 
his  body  found,  284,  285,  291 ; 
his  murderers  discovered,  295 

Godolphin,  Sir  WiUiam,  285 

Godolphin,  Mr.,  in  the  treasury, 
302 ;  his  character,  317,  and 
note;  for  the  exclusion,  322; 
secretary  of  state,  384 ;  is  in  the 
scheme  laid  at  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth's,  390;  one  of  the 
queen's  household,  400;  sent  by 
King  James  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  503 ;  again  in  the  trea. 
sury,  527 ;  made  lord  treasurer 
by  Queen  Anne,  706,  731,  745, 
763,  764 ;  declares  for  the  whigs, 
779,  816,  836;  raises  the  pub- 
lic credit,  787  ;  his  zeal  for  the 
union,  804 ;  prevails  to  have  Mr. 
Harley  dismissed,  821,  852;  is 
himself  turned  out,  866 ;  and  at- 
tacked by  the  new  ministry,  866, 
869  ;  his  death,  893 

Goodenough,  355,  366,  374,  417, 
and  note 

Goodnum,  evidence  as  to  the  plot 
of  invasion,  627,  632 

Goodwin,  John,  a  fifth -monarchy 
man,  43,  107,  and  note 

Goodwin,  Thomas,  an  expression 
of  his  in  prayer,  64 

Gordon,  10,  13 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  governor  of 
Edinbuigh  Castle,  609 ;  main- 
tains it  for  Kine  James,  537 

Gould,  Judge,  743 

Govan  executed,  85 ;  a  Jesuit,  his 
trial,  294,  308 

Gower,  Luqon,  Mr.,  706 ;  made  a 
peel,  726 

Gowrie's  conspiracy,  a  circumstance 
omitted  by  all  the  historians,  9 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  joins  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  601 ;  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Cork,  559,  and  note 

Graham,  333,  564, 665 

Grandval,  undertakes  to  kill  Kii^ 
William,  680,  681 ;  confesses  it, 
and  is  executed,  706 

Granvill,  Mr.,  made  a  peer,  726 

Green,  295,  296 

Greenvill  made  earl  of  Bath,  67 ; 
his  character,  67  * .  See  Bath 

Gregg,  his  correspondence  with 
France,  H2rl ;  is  condemned  and 
executed,  821,  822,  823,  and 
note 

Grey,  Lord,  his  trick  in  passing  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  321;  meets 
Monmouth  at  Shepherd's,  362 ; 
escapes  out  of  the  Tower,  359  ; 
meets  Monmouth  in  Holland, 
406 ;  his  ill  conduct,  41 1 ;  is 
pardoned,  414,  and  note 
I  Greydon,   Admiral,   commands   a 


squadron  in  the  West  Infiai 
735 ;  attempts  Placentia  annae 
cessfnlly,735,  741 

Grimstone,  Sir  Harbottle,  pwisaei 
the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
27 ;  charges  Cromwell  with  foica 
on  the  Parliament,  27,  56;  is 
chosen  speaker,  104 ;  made  maa- 
ter  of  the  rolls,  253;  his  chs- 
racter,  253,  264,  and  note ;  bis 
wife's,  264  ;  his  death,  386 

Grotius,  204,  211 

Grove,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, 569,  and  note 

Gueldermalsen,  714 

Guilford,  Lord,  683 

Guise,  House  of,  try  to  embroil 
England,  1,  2 

Guiscard,  his  attempt  on  Mr.  Har- 
ley, 864 ;  is  wounded  in  ooandil, 
ib.  ;  dies  of  his  wounds,  ib. 

Gunning,  Bishop,  a  manager  at  tbe 
Savoy  conference,  124,  289, 382, 
383,  and  note ;  his  character, 
124  • 

Gunpowder  Plot,  6 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  210 

Guthry^s  remonstrance  to  King 
Charles  L,  77,  84;  his  qteech 
and  execution,  85 

Gutbry,  an  incendiarr,  158,  160, 
111* 

Gwynn,  Mrs.,  393 


H. 

Habeas  Corpus  act  carried  by  a 
trick,  321  ;  the  ministry  indem- 
nified for  breaking  it  in  time  of 
danger,  562,  686 

Hackston,  his  execution,  337,  838 

Hadintoun,  Earl  of,  a  promoter  of 
the  union,  800 

Hague,  12,  13;  a  congress  of 
princes  there,  566;  negotiationa 
there  for  peace,  840,  841,  842 

Haies,  a  banker,  his  trial,  388 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  moves  for  limi- 
tations on  restoring  the  king,  58; 
for  a  comprehension,  175 ;  hn 
opinion  as  to  treason  in  Lord 
Russel's  case,  362 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  his  trial  on  the 
test  act,  427  ;  follows  King 
James  beyond  sea,  504 

Halowyn,  30,  211  ;  his  character, 
219,224,249 

Hall,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
468 

Hall,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Bristol 
569,  and  note 

HalllfiuE,  Marquis  of,  his  character, 
181,  182  ;  opposes  the  test,  266; 
dismissed  from  eounci],  266, 268, 
281,  287 ;  is  again  in  council, 
302  ;  against  the  exdunon,  bvt 
for  limiUtions,  303,  312,  315, 
319  ;  commons*  addreas  against 
him,  320 ;  his  expedient,  321 ; 
is  for  Lord  SufFord,  325,  327; 
his  saying  about  addressea,  330» 
333,  335,   342;   opposes  Lord 
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Rocheiter,  348 ;  his  tervicoi  for- 
gotten, S49,  366 ;  brings  Mon- 
month  into  fiiTOur,  373 ;  bis 
jest  on  Rochester,  384,  38d ; 
his  jest  on  a  Siam  miuionary, 
390;  compltins  of  erasuree  in  the 
treasury  books,  391 ;  moves  in 
council  to  examine  who  have 
taken  the  test,  418,  419;  dis. 
missed,  420  ;  argues  for  the  test, 
426 ;  meets  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's, 
452,  485 ;  sent  by  King  James 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  503, 
507, 511, 517, 518 ;  made  privy 
seal,  526;  is  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  quits  the 
court,  544 ;  heads  the  opposi* 
tion,  585;  his  death,  6 13 
Hallifiix,  Lord  (see  IfoHTAGUB), 
674,  677 ;  is  impeached  by  the 
Commons,  680,  681,  685;  his 
answer,  685;  acquitted  by  the 
Lords,  688,  708 ;  his  project  for 
a  pubHc  Ubrary,  745,  788, 789 ; 
aiguet  for  the  union,  802,  819, 
839 
Halloway's  conspirscy,  355 :  and 

execution,  374 
Halloway,  Judge.  470 
Halton,  'Loid,  200 ;    chaiged  with 

perjury,  339 
Hambuigh,  sedition  there  quelled, 

814 
Hamden,  his  characto',  853,  354 ; 
sent  to  the  Tower,  360;  his 
trial,  874,  375,  404,415;  ad. 
vises  a  clause  in  King  William's 
speech,  529 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  16 ;  his  secret 
powers,  22  ;  in  favour  with 
Charles  U.,  34 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  chaiacter, 
71,  and  note,  80  ;  against  restor. 
ing  episcopacy,  88,  101;  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  161, 165, 
192,  199,200.  224,  240,241, 
245,  247,  249,  267 ;  complains 
of  the  Highlanders  quartered  in 
the  West,  278,  291,  312,  338  ; 
for  the  succession  in  the  duke  of 
York,  338,  433  ;  with  others  of 
the  Scotch  nobility,  addresses  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  610 ;  u  pre- 
sident of  the  convention  in  1689, 
537,  538 ;  is  commissioner  oif 
parliament,  538,  589,  560 ;  re- 
fuses it  in  1690,  560,597;  is 
commissioner  in  1693,  597 ;  his 
death  and  character,  613 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  son,  711, 
749,  762,  799,  800;  opposes 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  836 ; 
made  Duke  of  Brandon,  876 ; 
refused  to  be  admitted  by  Ike 
House  of  Lords,  877 ;  appointed 
ambassador  to  France,  892; 
killed  by  Lord  Mohun  in  a 
duel,  ib. 
Hamilton,  Duchess  of,  187,  197, 

498,  799 
Hamilton,  heads  the  rebels  at  Both- 

weUBridge,  313 
HanliltoD,  Oeneral,  sent  to  treat 


with  Tyrconnel,  51 1  ;  King  Wil- 
liam's humanity  to  him  at  the 
Boyne,  669 

Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  89 

Hamilton,  made  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
434 

Hammond,  Henry,  his  character, 
121  and  note 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  817 

Hanover,  Duke  of,  481  ;  quits  the 
French  interest,  573  ;  msde  an 
elector, ib.,  660 

Hanover,  (Duchess  of,)  Eleotress 
of,  prq>OBed  to  be  named  in  the 
succession,  533 ;  is  named,  682 ; 
a  further  security  for  their  suc- 
cession, 723 ;  designs  to  invite 
her  over,  768 ;  debated  in  pai> 
Ittmentj  782 ;  a  regency  in  case 
of  absence,  783,  784 ;  her  suc- 
cession guaranteed,  882,  883, 
892,  893 

Hanover,  Elector  of,  her  son,  has 
the  gaiter  sent  him,  684 ;  sur- 
prises the  Dukes  of  Wolfenbut. 
tie  and  Saxe  Gotha,  711;  com- 
mands the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
812,  830,  838,  843 ;  his  mini- 
ster's memorial  against  the  treaty 
with  France,  874 

Hanover,  Electoral  Prince  of,  mar- 
ries the  Princess  of  Anspach, 
811  ;  has  precedence  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 877,  879 

Harbord,  Sir  Charles,  his  character, 
257 

Harbord,  Mr.,  582 

Harconrt,  Msreschal  de,  842 

Haroeurt,  295  ;  his  trial,  308,  310 

Harcourt,  Sir  Simon,  706;  draws 
the  act  of  union  very  artfully, 
802  and  note ;  adheres  to  Mr. 
Harley,  817  ;  lays  down  with 
him,  822 ;  counsel  for  Sache- 
verel,  848  ;  made  attorney-gene- 
ral, 866 ;  and  lord-keeper,  ib. 

Hardy,  Captain,  718 

Hare,  Dr.,  886  and  note 

Harlay,  president  of  the  Parliament 
ofParis,  868,  642 

Harley,  Mr.,  opposes  the  court, 
589,  625;  is  chosen  speaker, 
674  and  note,  683,  695  ;  is 
msde  secretary  of  state,  762,804; 
sets  up  independent  of  Lord 
Godolphin,  816,  817,  818,  819, 
820,  821 ;  lays  down  his  em- 
ployment, 822  ;  his  spies  ill 
chosen,  ib. ;  contrives  a  change 
of  ministry,  852, 856  ;  promotes 
enquiries  into  abuses,  862;  is 
stabbed  by  Guiscard,  864,  and 
note  ;  is  made  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer,  866.    See  Oxford 

Haro,  66,  717 

Harrington,  43  ;  for  choosing  par- 
liamente  by  InUot,  55,  and  note 

Harris,  sent  by  King  James  to  asast 
in  the  assassination,  622 

Harrison,  the  regicide,  executed, 
106  snd  note 

Harvey,  his  answer  to  the  king,  255 


Haacard,  Dr.,  386 

Haversham,  Lord,  his  saying  at  a 
conference,  687 ;  it  raises  great 
contests.  688,  691,  781,  819 

Hawkins.  331 

Hay,  12 

Hedges,  Sir  Chsrles,  699  ;  secre- 
tary of  state,  706  and  note 

Heinsius,  Pensioner,  842,  889 

Hemmings,  apothecary,  his  story  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  death, 
478 

Henderson,  Alexsnder,  20* 

Henly,  Mr.,  his  story  of  King 
Charleses  death,  393  and  note 

Henry,  Prince,  believed  to  he  poi- 
soned, 4  and  note 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Chief  Justice, 
427,  and  note ;  goes  the  Western 
circuit,  428  ;  made  an  ecclesias- 
tical commissioner,  431  ;  a  judge 
in  the  seven  bishops'  trisl,  470 

Herbert,  Admiral,  against  repealing 
the  test,  428,  and  note ;  goea 
over  to  Holland,  483;  is  lieu- 
tenantrgeneral  of  the  Dutoh  fleet, 
492,  493.  494,  495, 498 ;  made 
Earl  of  Torrington,  528.     See 

ToRRIMGTOM 

Hervall,  de,  his  account  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  732 

Hervey,  John,  his  reply  to  King 
Charles,  255  ;  his  character,  lb.* 

Hervey,  Mr.,  made  a  baron,  726 

Hesse,  Landgrave  of,  481,  68*2, 
590,  660,  755 

Hesse,  a  Prince  of,  638,  667, 730  ; 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  757  ;  his 
brave  defence  of  it,  758;  goes 
with  King  Charles  to  Catalonia, 
775;  killed  in  attacking  Fort 
Montjui.  776 

Hesse,  a  prince  of.  defeated  by  Count 
Medavi,  798 

Hewes,  337 

Heylin,  31 

Hicks,  Dr.,  277, 887  and  note 

High  Church,  the  distinction  be- 
tween  it  and  Low  Church  when 
begun,  670.  671,  727 

Hill,  295,  296 

Hill,  General,  his  expedition  to 
Canada,  871      * 

Hoadley,  Mr.,  his  character  and 
writings,  847 

Hobbes,  69;  his  Leviathsn,  128 
and  note 

Holland,  Sir  John,  746 

Holland,  disorders  there,  6.  See 
Dutch 

Holies,  Lord,  his  advice  how  to 
save  Lord  Strafford,  19;  and 
end  the  Civil  War,  23,  27;  his 
character,  65  and  note  ;  and 
conduct  in  France,  142  ;  opposes 
the  test,  256,  267,287 ;  against 
the  bishopa'  votes  in  treason,  306 

Holmes,  attacks  tho  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet,  205,  and  note 

Holmes,  cjorresponds  with  Argyie, 
379 

Holstein  Duke  of,  660,  667,668, 
716 
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Jamks  1. 1  King,  his  minoritjr,  1 ;  in- 
clioes  tecretlj  to  France,  2;  the 
Kirk  diagusted  at  hiB  fickleneM 
in  religion,  2,  3 ;  hit  misoonduct, 
tots  up  epiioopecy  in  Sootland»  3; 


Holt,  Sir  John,  made  Chief  Jastiee  < 
of  the  King's  Bench,  527,  666  ; 
his  hehavionr  in  the   affidr  of 
Ayleshury,  743,  768,  807 ;  his 
death  and  character,    850  and 
note 
Home's  trial,  345 
Hone*8  execution,  364 
Hooper,  Dr.,  430,  690,  «nd  note  ; 
is  made  a  bishop  and  opposes  the 
union,  802 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  12  and  note 

Homeck,  Dr.,  709 

Hoogh,  Dr.,  diose  preddent  of 
Magdalen  College,  445  ;  tamed 
out  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
fion,  445,  446  and  note;  is 
made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  569 

Howard  of  Escrick,  Lord,  16 

Howard,  Lord,  249,  285,  331  ; 
brings  Monmouth  and  Sidney 
acquainted,  353,  355, 857, 359 ; 
his  confession  and  examination, 
ib.,  360 ;  evidence  against  Lord 
Rassel,360,  361,  362;  against 
Sidney,  371, 372  ;  and  Hamden, 
374 

Howard,  Cardinal,  423 

Howe,  John,  Mr.,  719  and  note, 
722,  724 

Howel,  155 

Hubert  confesses  aettlng  fire  to 
London,  ib. 

Huddleston  gives  King  Charles  H. 
the  Sacrament,  392 

Hume,  Sir  Patriclc,  corresponds  with 
Argyle,404 

Humieres,  367 

Hungary,  wars  there  with  theTorlu, 
573,  582,  603,  617,  629,  644 ; 
a  peace,  ib. ;  the  Hungarians  re- 
volt, 694,  759,  729 ;  an  acoom- 
mediation  treated  without  vio- 
cess,  760 ;  campaigns  there,  778, 
791,  807,  832,  846 ;  all  matters 
accommodated,  866 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  his  bravery, 
683,  713 

Huntley,  lilarquis  of,  kills  the  Earl 
of  Muiiay,  10,23 

Hutchinson,  187,  190;  refuses 
Leightonn's  terms  for  a  compre- 
hension, 195,  197,  198 

Hntton,  Dr.,  Physician  to  King 
William,  gives  two  remarkable 
instances  cf  his  equally  of  tem- 
per, 558 

Huy  taken  by  Khig  William,  601 

Hyde,  Chancellor,  39,  48,  58,  69, 
60*    See  Claksnoon 

Hyde,  Sir  Henry,  Ambassador  from 
Charles  II.,  in  his  exile,  to  the 
Porte,  53 ;  delivered  up  to  Crom- 
well, and  executed,  ib.,  and  note 


aftaid  of  the  Jesuits,  5 ;  jealous 
of  Prince  Henry,  4* ;  will  not 
acknowledge  the  Elector  Palatine 
King  of  Bohemia,  6 ;   parts  with 
the  Dutch  cautionary  towns,  7 ; 
diminishes    the    power    of   the 
Crown,  ib.  J  his  death  and  chane- 
ter,  8 
James  II.,  King,  (see  Yoax,)  begins 
his  reign  with  great  advantage, 
398 ;  Us  education,  ib. ;  learned 
war  under  Turenne,  399 ;  is  pro- 
claimed»  ib. ;  addresses  from  Ox- 
ford and  London,  ib.;   cuttoms 
and  excise  levied  without  law, 
400 ;  goes  openly  to  Mass,  401 : 
his  course  of  life,  ib. ;  summons 
a  parliament,  402 ;  his  Coronation, 
403;  his  success  sgainst  Mon- 
mouth and  Argyle,  415 ;  cruelties 
of  soldiers  and  of  Jefieries  in  the 
West,  4 16 ;  the  nation  turned  by 
them,  417;  disputes  about  the 
test,  ib. ;  the  King*s  declaration 
against  the  Test  Act,  419;  the 
Commons  address  for  observing 
the   Act,  425;  some  members 
closetted,   others    disgraced    for 
their  voting,  426;  the  Judges 
consulted  as  to  the  Kiogfs  dis- 
pensing power,  427;  the  Test 
neglected,  428 ;  an  ecclesiastical 
commission,  431 ;  he  sends  the 
Earl  of  Murray  to  hold  a  par- 
liament in  Scotland,  433;  the 
Parliament  will  not  take  off  the 
Test  there,  433 ;  and  is  dissolved, 
434 ;  the  King  makes  Mrs.  Sidley 
Countess  of  Dorchester,  434, 435 ; 
attempts  to  bring  Papists  into  the 
two  Universities,  443,  444  ;  the 
Preadent  and  Fellows  of  Magda- 
len College  turned  out,  445, 446; 
the  King  courts  the  Dissenters, 
ib.;  his  army  encamps  on  Houns- 
low  Heath,  447 ;  sends  an  Am- 
bassador to  Rome,  ib.;  and  Albe- 
ville   Envoy   to  Holland,  450; 
the  King^s  designs  disclosed  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Liege,  452 ;  by  his 
Proclamation   in    Scothmd    he 
claims  absolute  power,  452, 453 ; 
his  declaration  for  Toleration  in 
England,  ib.;  addreeses  of  tlie  Dis- 
smters,  454;  the  Parliament  dis- 
solved, ib.;  the  Pope*s  Nuncio 
received,  455;  the  King*s  progress 
ib. ;  changes  the  Magistrates  over 
England,  ib.;  questions  put  about 
elections,  456;  his  letter  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange  about  religion, 
457,  458 ;  her  answer,  458, 459; 
Steward  in  fovour,  463 ;  F.  Petre 
a  Privy   Councillor,  464;  the 
King  demands  his  rqpments  in 
the  States  service,  465 ;  a  new 
Declaration  for  toleratim,  466 ; 
the  Clergy  refuse  to  read  it,  467; 
the  Bishops  petition  against  it, 
467,  468 ;  are  sent  to  the  Tower, 
469;  are  tried  in  Westminster 
Hall,  469, 470;  great  joy  at  their 
acquittal,   470  and  note;    the 


Gleigy  died,  473;   the  Qaeai 
gives  ont  she  ia  with  child,  476 ; 
an  account  of  the  birth  of  that 
child,  476,  477,  478,    479;  a 
fleet  set  out,  480;    the  Comt 
aUrmed,  ib.,  481,    487 ;'  Lord 
Dartmouth  commands  the  fleet, 
487;   Iriiih  recruita  relaaed  by 
the  officera  of  the  army,  ib.;  tin 
F^nch    troops   rsfiiaed,    488; 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland  prevents 
the    seizing   suspected    penou, 
497 ;  pcoofr  of  the  birth  of  thr 
pretended  Prince  of  Walee,  497, 
498;  the  fleet  is  forced  back 
into  Portsmouth,  500 ;  theKiqg 
comes  to  Saliabury,  Ml  ;  many 
forsake  him,  ib.;  the  Princess  of 
Denmark  doea,  ib.;  he  retims 
to  London,  503;  sends  for  the 
Lords  there,  and  by  their  advice 
sends  to  trsat  with  the  Prinee  of 
Orange,  ib.;  strange  coanael  «f 
the  Priests,  504;  the  King  goes 
sway  in  disguise,  ib. ;  taken  and 
brought  to  Feversham,  605;  ad- 
vices given  as  to  his  person,  506; 
brought  to  Whitehall,  ib. ;  sent 
under  a  Dutch  guard  to  Roches- 
ter, 508 ;  his  Queen  presses  Un 
to  come  to  France,  509 ;  he  flies 
thither,  ib. ;  proceedings  in  Flsr- 
lisment  after  his  departure,  519*, 
520«,  521* ;  a  party  forming  far 
him  in  England,  532;  his  great  sesl 
found  in  the  Thames,534 ;  hismn- 
ductat  the  Fkench  Court  mine  his 
affairs,  635 ;  goes  to  Ireland,  ib^; 
cabals  in  Scotland  in  his  flsvoor, 
ib. ;  forced  to  raise  Uie  siege  of 
Londonderry   snd    EoniskilleD, 
536 ;  some  Whigs  in  his  intensti 
545 ;  his  conduct  in  Irehnd,  552, 
553  ;  his  behaviour  at  the  Boyne, 
554 ;  leaves  Ireland,  ib.;  slighted 
in  France,  557  ;  his  partisans  in 
Scotland  dispersed,   560;   plots 
there  in  his  fovonr  discovered, 
560,  561 ;  he  intends  a  deaeant 
on  England,  578 ;  in  a  plot  against 
Kiog  William,58l;  theabjuration 
bun  not  carried^  585;  Middle 
toun*s  proposition  to  liim,  596 ; 
his  Declaration,  ib.;  Chamock 
and  the  Earl  of  Aileabory  sent  to 
him,  612 ;  he  grants  a  ConunissieB 
to  attack  King  William*s  peraoo, 
622 ;  ia  ready  to  invade  En^and, 
622,  623;  Berkeley,  who  had 
his  commission,  escapes,  624, 643, 
652;  his  death  and  character, 
695,696 
Jane,  Dr.,  436 

Jefferies,  Sir  George,  321,  362, 
made  Chief  Jnsdoe,  369  and 
note;  371,  372,  375,  376,  383, 
387,  388;  his  cruelty  in  the 
West,  made  a  Baron,  415,  and 
note ;  and  Lord  Chanoellor,  425, 
480,  444,  447, 497 ;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  505 
Jeflbries,  Lord,  683 
Jekyll,  Str  Jossph,  745  and  nolet 
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a  macager  in  SuheToroU^s  trial, 
848 

Jenkins,  Sir  Lionel,  Plenipotentiary 
at  Cologne,  234,  and  note ;  and 
at  Nimcgnen,  280,  291;  made 
Secretary  of  State,  819  ;  hie  vio- 
lenoe  at  to  the  City  of  London, 
347,  348 ;  ditmitted,  384 

Jeuniaon,  his  oTidenoe  in  the  Popish 
plot,  297 

Jermyn,  Earl  of  Si*  Albans,  25, 
and  note 

Jersey,  Earl  of,  641,  and  note,  666, 
678,  708,  752;  employed  in 
tnating  with  Fiauoe,  872;  death, 
ibid. 

Ingoldsby,  56 

Inniskillen,  siege  of^  536 

Johnston,  415, 486, 575, 579, 761, 
764 

Johnston,  Sir  Patrick,  801 

Jones,  John,  8«,  264,  308,  319, 
and  note,  325,  327,  328,  829, 
335,  869 

Jones,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  658 

Joseph,  King  of  the  Romans,  takes 
Landaa,  714,  755;  succeeds 
Leopold,  his  &ther,  as  Emperor, 
773 ;  his  separate  treaty  for 
evacuating  Italy,  807;  is  the 
cause  of  diiappointing  the  design 
upon  Toulon,  808,  809,  810; 
Naples  reduced  to  his  obedienoe, 
812;  his  death,  866 

Ireland,  the  war  there  after  the 
Revolution,  535,  586,  551,552, 
558,  554 ;  wasted  by  the  nppa- 
rees  and  soldiery  560,  562,563; 
reduced  by  Oinkle,  570,  571, 
572 ;  a  parliament  there,  575 ; 
another  in  1695,  619  ;  Trustees 
of  the  forfeited  estetes  there,  694, 
695;  Whig  and  Tory  prevail 
there,  738;  the  Papists'  esUtes 
split  by  Act  of  Parliament,  739; 
the  Protestants  divided,  738, 
789 ;  and  the  Clergy  there,  839 

Ireland,  his  trial,  294,  297,  298 

Ireton,  the  author  of  King  Charles 
the  first's  death,  28,  80 

Irish  massacre,  25 

Ironside,  Dr.,  made  Bish<^  of  Here- 
ford, 569,  and  note 

Isabella,  Archduchess,  6,  30 

Italy,  campaigns  there,  574,  583, 
590,  616,  628,  729,  774,  791 ; 
evacuated  by  the  French,  807 

Judges,  a  bill  to  make  their  salaries 

for  Ufe,  575 
Justices,  Lords,  during  King  Wil- 
liam's absence,  613 
Jnxon,  attends  King  Charles  at  his 
execution,  28,  and  note ;  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  120 


K. 

Kmmuuq,  draws  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, 125 
Keeling,  his  depositions,  356,  864 
Keiserwaert,  sieg«  of,  541,  712 


Keith,  Oeorgo,  leavee  the  Quskers, 
670 

Keith,  in  a  plot,  746,  748 

Ken,  Bishop,  his  character,  882, 
383* ;  attends  King  Charles  on  his 
death-bed,  392;  and  Duke  of 
Monmouth  at  his  execution,  413 

Kennet,  Dr.,  689 

Kent,  Earl  of^  made  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, 752;  a  Duke,  882  ;  has 
the  Garter,  892 

Keppel,  made  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
656,  and  note 

Ker,  169 

Keys,  in  the  Assassination-Plot,  625 

Kid,  sent  against  pirates  in  the  Bast- 
Indies,  663;  turns  pirate,  ib.; 
taken  and  hanged,  680 

Killigrew,  in  the  Admirslty,  585 

KiUock,  22 

Kincardine,  Earl  of,  his  character, 
72 ;  against  Episcopacy,  88 ;  and 
Sharp's  violence,  148, 165,  166, 
186, 195, 250 ;  turned  out  of  the 
council,  267, 291,  889 

King,  a  physician,  891 

King,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
847 

King,  in  the  Aaasssination  Plot, 
625,  626 

King,  Sir  Peter,  a  manager  in  Sach- 
evereirs  trial,  848 

Kirk,  415  and  note,  486,  536 

Kirkton,  a  conventicle  preacher,  267 

Knightly,  views  the  ground  for 
attadking  King  William,  622; 
condemned  and  pardoned,  627 


Laks,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  absent 
from  Parlkment,  528,  is  deprived, 
569 

Lambert,  Cienexal,  55,  56;  aecoeed 
by  Gates,  286 

Landau,  taken  by  the  Germans, 
714;  retaken  by  the  French,730; 
taken  by  the  Imperialists  again, 
754,755 

Landen,  battle  of,  591 

Langham,  Sr  James,  181 

Langhome,  155,  285 ;  his  trial  and 
death.  309 

Langston,  Colonel,  501 

Lanier,  558 

La  Rue  discovcH  the  Assassination 
Plot,  622 

Lavaidin,  Count,  enters  Rome  in  a 
hostile  manner,  482 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  13, 14, 17, 22, 
28,  29,  84,  85 ;  his  character, 
70,  and  note ;  uiges  the  fCing  to 
grant  an  indemnity,  73 ;  proposes 
to  destroy  CromwelVs  forts,  73, 
74;  for  Presbytery,  74;  made 
Secretary  of  State,  75 ;  against  a 
Scotch  council  at  Whitehall,  76, 
80,  87,  88,  94,  96 ;  is  in  the 
incapacitating  list,  99;  accuses 
Middletoun,137, 188, 139, 140; 
gives  way  to  Sharp,  141,  143, 
144, 162, 164,  165,  166,  177, 


180,  188,  191 ;  his  speech  to 
Psrliament,  197  ;  passes  the  act 
of  supremacy,  194, 195 ;  screens 
Papists,  196,  200 ;  marries  Lady 
Dysart,  204 ;  is  made  a  Duke  and 
has  the  Garter,  206 ;  his  inso- 
lence, 224 ;  angry  at  the  Presby- 
terians,  225,  226;  his  violent 
counsel,  231,235,  286;  a  party 
against  him,  240 ;  puts  off  the 
Session,  241 ;  anaddreaato  remove 
him,  242 ;  is  reconciled  to  Ar- 
gyle,  245  ;  made  Earl  of  Guil- 
foid,  246,  248,  249,  250,  264, 
266,  271,  274,  275,  276,  277; 
his  violent  administration,  277, 
278,  279, 287, 288, 291 ;  charge 
agdnst  him,  312 ;  heard  in  coun- 
cil, 312,  313  ;  draws  the  indem- 
nity after  the  rebellion  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  314;  votes  against 
Lord  Stafford,  325,  337,  338 

Lauderdale,  Duchess  of,  225,  240 

Lanzun  commands  the  French  troope 
sent  to  Ireland,  535 ;  his  ill  con^ 
duct  there,  558,  559 

Leak,  or  Lake,  Sir  John,  758; 
raises  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  771, 
791, 792  ;  and  of  Baicelona,  794 

Learmonth  surprises  Turner,  158 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  232 ;  his  charac- 
ter,  266 

Lee,  364 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  616 ;  acquitted  of 
his  impeachment,  688 

Leefdale  disappoints  an  intended 
assassination  ofKing  William,  581 

Le  Fevre,  Dr.,  898 

Leg.  856 

Leganes,  Marqms  of,  775 

Leicester,  Esrl  of,  211 

Leightoun,  Bishop,  his  character, 
89,  90,  91,  92 ;  his  moderation, 
92,  24, 96, 145 ;  proposes  a  coul. 

Jrehenrion,  166,  185,  186,  187, 
89>  192;  made  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  194;  his  icheme  of 
accommodation  with  the  Presby- 
teriana,  ib. ;  his  conferences  with 
them,  195;  angry  at  the  act 
gainst  conventicles,  196;  his 
further  conferences  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, 198,  199,  200,  225  ; 
resigns  his  archbishoprick,  226; 
his  death,  381 

Lenox,  Duke  of,  8  endnote,  11 

Leopold,  the  Emperor,  loses  BeU 
grade,  562 ;  beaU  the  Turks,  573 ; 
a  great  victory  over  them  nesr 
Belgrade,  644 ;  makes  the  peace 
of  Carlowitx,  ib.;  seeretlyconsenU 
to  the  Partidon  Treaty,  661, 677 ; 
begins  (he  war  with  Fnnoe  in 
Italy,  679,  692,  698 ;  refuses  to 
own  the  Pretender,  096;  is  in 
great  distress,  728, 729, 752 ;  the 
Duke  of  Mariborough  saves  the 
empire,  752 ;  the  ^peror  con- 
tinues the  war  in  Hungary,  759; 
his  death  and  character,  773 

Lesley,  86 

Lesley,  author  of  the  Reheanal, 
847,  and  note 
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L'Es(niigB,SirBosar,d07,tiidoote 

Leringstan  defeato  the  Highlandere, 
500  ;  lib  alure  in  the  maiwcre 
St  Gleocoe,  577,  622 

Lexington,  Lord,  sent  Ambeaaador 
to  Spun,  892 

Lejboom^a  Bishop  sent  from  Rome, 
464 

Liehtenstein,  Prince  of,  a  &Toarite 
of  King  Charles  of  Spain,  777, 
730,  793,  794 

Liege,  the  factions  there,  601 

Limerick,  siege  of,  nised,  558 ; 
eapitnlates,  572 

Lindsay  sent  from  King  James  to 
Scotland,  535,  747 

Liclitbgcw,  Bariof,313 

Lisie,  Locd,4l6 ;  his  lady's  character 
and  execution,  417,  and  note 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  156,  169, 
180 ;  his  chaiactcr,  156,  259, 
281,290,302,327,328 

Litnigy  In  Scotland,  howprepared,  1 5 

Llojd,  Dr.,  his  character,  130,  and 
note ;  hia  account  of  the  fire  of 
London.  156,  281,  285,  288, 
296,  323,  443,  478,  523 ;  is 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  644 

Llojdf  Biahop  of  Norwich,  absent 
from  Parliament,  528 ;  isdeprived, 
569,632 

Lob  advises  sending  the  Bishops  to 
the  Tower,  468 

Locke,  Mr.,  404* 

Lockhart,  Sir  George,  stands  it 
against  the  King's  order,  246; 
counael  for  Mitchell,  275;  against 
Lauderdale,  312, 338 

Lockhart,  Sir  Jamea,  101 

Lockhart,  Cromwell's  Ambassador 
in  France,  50,  56,  57, 153;  sent 
to  Prance  by  King  Charles  IL, 
203,  260,  261 

London,  the  lientenancy  in  Tory 
hands,  547,  857 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  Taiaed,535 

Lonsdale,  Yisconnt,  678 

Lorn,  Lord,  38,  73;  solicits  in 
behalf  of  his  father,  83;  his  letter 
intercepted,  98 ;  sketch  of  his  pre- 
vious life,98*;  it  hastenahis  &ther's 
execution,  98,  99 ;  made  Earl  of 
Ai^yle,  141.     See  AnoTU 

Lorrain,  Cardinal,  208 

Lothian,  Earl  of,  10,  83 

Lothian,  Marquis  of,  835 

Louvoia,  dragoona  the  Proteatanta, 
421,  438,  487;  ia  secretly  an 
enemy  to  King  Jamea,  535,  580 

Lowdun,  Earl  of,  15,  17,  26, 83 

Lower,  Dr.,  333 

Lowick  ia  in  the  Assassination-plot, 
627 

Ludlow,  28 

Lnmley,  Lord,  412,  485,  487, 501 

Lunenbnrgh,  Dnke  of,  481,  667 

liunt,  609 ;  some  tried  on  his  evi- 
dence, ib. 

Laxembuif;h,  Dnke  of,  marches 
marches  into  Holland,  223, 270  ; 
gains  the  battle  of  Fleums,  554, 
581 ;  of  Steenkirk,  581 ;  and  of 
Landen,  591 ;  his  death,  614 


M. 

MaocAiL  dies  in  the  tortore,  160 

Maocarty,  Colonel,  389 

Maeclean,  ^r  John,  his  aoeonnt  of 
a  plot,  746, 747, 748, 749,  750 

Macclesfield,  Eari  of,  495,  684 

Maodonalda,  from  Ireland,  22, 23 ; 
of  Glencoe,  576 

Mackay  eommanda  in  Scotland,  540; 
hia  services  in  Ireland,  57 1, 572 ; 
killed  at  Steenkirk,  582 

Mackenzie,  27,  and  note 

Macom,  432 

Macqnair,  79 

Magna  Charta,  an  original  in  the 
author'a  handa,  19  and  note,  514 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  580,  590, 
651,672,797,842 

Manchester,  Lord,  56  ;  made  Lord 
Chamberlain,  66 ;  hia  character, 
66*;  ia  for  moderation,  131, 178 

Mancheeter,  Earl  nif  Ambasaadoi'  in 
France,  672 ;  leavea  that  court, 
696 

Manael,  Colonel,  315 

Manael^  Sir  Thomaa,  752,  822 

Mansfield,  Count,  715,729 

Manton,  Dr.,  175,  and  note,  206* 

Iftantua,  Dnke  of,  679,  692, 693 

Manwaring,  Dr.,  851 

Marchmont,  Earl  of,  promotea  the 
Union,  800 

Marlborough,  Earl  o^  (aee  Chus- 
chill)  takes  Cork  and  Kinaale, 
559,574;  iadismiased,577,578, 
and  note ;  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
a  foxged  accusation,  584,  585 ; 
Governor  to  the  Dnke  of  Glou- 
cester, 648,  678;  sent  to  Hol- 
land on  Queen  Anne's  aooearion, 
704 ;  made  Captain-General,  706, 
708,  713;  takea  Yenlo,  Rure- 
mond,  Stevenawaert,  and  Liege, 
713 ;  eacapea  from  a  French 
party,  714  ;  beloved  in  Holland, 
ib. ;  made  a  duke ;  ib.  ;  haa 
thanka  from  both  Housea  of  Pai^ 
liament,  ib. ;  takea  Bonne,  Huy, 
Limbourg,  Guelder,  and  all  the 
Coudraa,  727;  hia  aecrecy  in  con. 
ducting  hia  deaigna,  728,  752 ; 
route  the  Bavarians  at  Schellem- 
beig,  753 ;  joina  Prince  Eugene, 
ib. ;  the  victory  at  Blenheim, 
754 ;  ia  made  a  prince  of  the 
Empire,  754,  755 ;  hia  negotia- 
tiona  at  several  courts,  756, 764 ; 
disappointed  by  the  Prince  of 
Baden,  772 ;  breaka  through  the 
French  linos,  773 ;  goea  to  aeve- 
ral  cburta,  774,  786  ;  hia  victory 
at  Ramilliea,  795;  reducea  aU 
Flandera  and  Brabant,  ib. ;  takea 
Ostend,  Monin,  Dendermond, 
and  Aeth,  ib.,  809,  814;  re- 
moves Mr.  Harley,  821,  826; 
his  victory  at  Oudenard,  827; 
six  thousand  of  his  men  beat 
twenty  thousand  French,  828, 
829 ;  forces  the  French  lines, 
830;  mie  taken. ib.;  and  Ghent 


and  Bn«ea,  831,  834 ;   be  is 
Plenipotentiary  for  trefttaqg  with 
France,  840,  841,   843;   Ukm 
Tonmay,    ib. ;    his    victoty   aa 
Blareigniea,    ib. ;    takea    Mooa, 
852,  853;   takes  Dowsj,  ib. ; 
and  Fort   Escarp,   853;    rejects 
King  Phifip*s  oSere,  854 ;  takea 
Bethune,  Air^  and  St.  Yenant, 
858,   859;  haa  not   the  usual 
thanks  of  Parliament,  862 ;  car- 
ries  the  Queen  a.surrender  of  hb 
lady*a    places,    ib. ;    passes    the 
French   Unea,  870;    and   takea 
Bouchain,    871;    retires    from 
council,  874;  turned  oat  of  sll 
hia  employmenta,  878 ;  his  pt«> 
sent  from  the  Jew  votsd  ill^pl, 
880;  and  the  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  from  the  foreign  troopa,  ib. ; 
Ldbels  against  him,  880,  881 ; 
Prinoe  Eugene's  saying  as  to  one 
of  these,  ib. ;  suits  sgainst  him, 
893;    his    innocence    apparent, 
880,  881 ;  on  Lord  Godolphm'a 
death  he  goes  abroad,  893 
Marlborough,  Countess  of,  and  aftsr* 
wards  Duchess,  (see  CnuRotiLfc) 
is  forbid  the  court,  578 ;  is  re- 
flected on  for  fiivouring  the  Wl^gs, 
781 ;  her  authority  quoted,  782; 
her  interest  at  Court  decDnes, 
816;  isagBininfiivour,822;  ahe 
leaves  the  Court,  852 ;  and  sends 
a  surrender  of  her  places,  862, 
and  note 
Marain,  Mareschal,  233,  and  note. 

753, 754 
Martin,  Admiral,  106, 107  *,795 
Mary,  Queen.    See  Qucmr  Maxt. 
Masqneradea  at  Court,  178 
Maaham,  Mra.,  made  Privy  Pune, 

862,  and  note 
Massey,  Dean  of  Chriatchnrch,  443 
Matthias  resigns  the  Crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, 5 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  208 
Maximilian  against  persecutiim,  5 
Maxwell  an  incendiary,  158 
May,  Mr.,  312,390 
Maynard,  Serjeant,  44,  292,409; 
hia  rqiartee  to   King  William, 
509 ;  made  one  of  the  Commia- 
aionera  of  the  Great  Seal,  526 
Mayne,  Duke  do,  614 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  48,  50,  56, 112 
Meaux,  Bishop  of,  420, 651 
Medina  Celi,  Duke  of,  '693 ;  eent 

priaoner  to  Segovia,  85 
Melfort,  Earl  of,  408,  418,  496, 

747 
Melvil,  Lord,  404;   Secretary  of* 
State  for  Scotland,  539 ;  lealoui 
for  Preabytery,  539,  541,  545; 
holda  a  Parliament  as  Commia- 
aioner,  560;, gives  up  the  su- 
premacy and  the  rights  of  patro- 
nage, ib. ;  advises  an  indemnity, 
561 ;  has  Dalrymple  jmned  to 
him  in  the  Secretary's  post,  667 ; 
is  removed,  575 
Merd,  Count,  643 
Meres,  300 
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Metnager  brings  preUmiiuuriet  firom 
France,  872 

Methuon>  Lord,  9 

Methuen,  Mr.,  his  negotiations  in 
Portugal.  694,  712,  718;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  tliere,  730,  731, 
766 

Mews,  or  Meaux,  Bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  383,  and  note 

Middlesex,  Earl  of,  687 

Middleton,  39 

Middleton,  Earl  of,  72,  75;  Com- 
missionw  and  General  in  Scot- 
land, 75, 77,  78 ;  passes  the  res- 
cissory act,  80;  inveterate  against 
Aiigrle,  83  ;  and  Giithry,  84,85 ; 
disputes  with  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, 86 ;  for  episcopacy,  87,  94 ; 
for  fines  in  the  indemnity,  97  ; 
passes  the  incapacitating  act,  98, 
99,  100,  101,  102;  accused  by 
Lauderdale,  137 ;  and  turned 
out,  138,  139 

Midddleton,  Earl  of,  his  son,  Secre. 
tary  of  State  for  Scotland,  884 ; 
his  advice  to  Peterson,  433, 435, 
507;  goes  over  to  King  James 
with  a  wise  proponl,  598,  696, 

747 

Militia,  a  bill  to  Uke  it  out  of  the 
Crown,  532,  645,  646 

Millington,  Dr.,  393,477 

Milton,  his  famous  poem,  107,  and 
note 

Minas,  Marquis  das,  812 

Minorca  taken  by  the  British  fleet, 
831 

Mirandola,  Princess  of^  693 

Mitchell,  his  Unal  for  the  attempt 
on  Sharp,  275 

Modena,  Duchess  of,  476 

Modena,  Duke  of,  693, 729 

Mohun,  Lord,  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Duke  Hamilton,  892 

Monk,  Genera],  left  to  reduce  Scot- 
land,  38 ;  desired  to  declare  for 
the  Parliament,  55  ;  breaks  open 
the  gates  of  London,  57 ;  declares 
for  ihe  secluded  members,  ib.; 
moves  to  restore  the  king  with- 
out terms,  58;  made  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  has  the  Garter, 
66 ;  his  character,  66  *;  he  sends 
Argy]e*s  letters  to  Scotland,  84» 
112, 1 1 7  ;  is  Adminl  against  the 
Dutch,  154 

Monkton,  Mr.,  a  bold  saying  of  his, 
676 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  176,  235, 
390,  302,  312 ;  sent  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  at  Bothwell-Bridge, 
313 ;  his  clemency,  314 ;  sent 
beyond  sea,  ib. ;  returns  and  is 
disgraced,  316:  pushes  on  the 
exclusion,  322 ;  meets  T^rd  Rus- 
sel  at  Shepherd's,  352,  353; 
treate  with  the  Scotch,  354, 357 ; 
escapes,  358,  360,  364 ;  is  par- 
doned, 373  ;  and  again  disgraced ; 
374 ;  meets  the  King  at  Lady 
Porumouth's,  390 ;  dismissed 
from  Holland,  402,  403,  404 ; 
forced  to  an  onripe  inTision,  404, 


405 ;  lands  at  Lyme,  410  ;  at. 
tainted  by  Parliament,  ib. ;  de- 
feated and  taken,  412,  413, 
and  notes;  executed,  414;  dies 
calmly,  ib. 

Monmouth,  Earl  of  (see  Moa- 
daumt),  made  first  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  527 ;  turned 
out,  ib. 

Mons  taken  by  the  French,  567  ; 
taken  by  the  English,  843 

Montague,  Admiral,  comes  in  to 
King  Charles,  57 ;  made  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  has  the  Garter, 
66;  blows  up  his  own  ship  at 
Solbay,  215  and  note 

Montaguo,  Lord,  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  224,  261,  273,  280,  291, 
293,  302,  319,  322  ;  u  an  earl, 
293,  and  note 

Montague,  Mr.,  Chancellor  of  the 
£xdbeqtier,588,652 ;  made  Lord 
Hali&x,674.  SeeHALXPAX. 

Montague.  Sir  James,  Attorney- 
General,  856 

Montausier,  Duke  of,  367 

Monterey,  270 

Montespan,  Madame,  sent  to  a  nan- 
nery,  252 

Montgomery,  Colonel,  37 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  his  services 
to  King  William,  588 ;  sent  with 
the  tender  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, ib. ;  disgusted,  ib.;  enters 
into  a  plot,  545,  546 ;  discovers 
it,  but  will  not  name  his  accom- 
plices, 561 

Mon^mery,  Lord,  626 

Montjui,  fort,  Uken,  776,  792 

Montrevel,  Mareschal,  his  cruelty 
in  the  Cevennes,  733 

Montrose,  Eail  of,  his  brave  under- 
taking, 34;  is  routed  and  his 
papers  taken,  23,  24 ;  his  offers 
to  the  King,  34  and  note ;  his 
constancy  at  his  execution,  37 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  his  son,  84 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  his  son,  for 
the  Union,  805  ;  made  a  Duke, 
ib.;  opposes  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  836 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Lord  Mayor,  ap- 
points North  Sheriff,  347, 348 

Moor,  Arthur,  898 

Mordaunt,  Lord,  425,  495.     See 

MoNMOOTB 

More,  Dr.  Hen.,  128  and  note 
More,  Dr. ,  307 ;  Bbhop  of  Norwich, 

569;  and  of  Ely,  817 
Morel  of  Berne,  his  acconnt  of  a 

plot  against  King  William,  581 
Morland,  43,  50 
Morley,  made  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

and  of  Winchester,  121 ;  his  char 

racter,  121  *  ;  his  account  ci  the 

Duchess  of  York^s  religion,  207 ; 

his  death  and  character,  382 
Morrice,  Secretary,  his  character,  67 

and  note 
Moulin,  du,  249,  252 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  635,  584, 586. 

See  NORMANBT 

Morny,  Earl  of,  10,  13,  433 


Murray,  Sir  Robert,  his  charactei^ 
d9,  88,  99;  President  of  the 
Royal  Sodetv,  131,  163,  165, 
166,  175,  177,  189,  191, 192, 
196,  200,  240 

Murray,  William,  39,  164 

Muscovy,  Czar  of,  dangerous  to  the 
Turks,  629;  his  travels,  640; 
comes  to  England,  ib. ;  bis  cha- 
racter, 655;  Plots  in  Mutcovy 
call  him  home,  ib. ;  his  wars  with 
Sweden,  660,  675,  760,  807 ; 
defeats  them  at  Pultowa,  844 ; 
makes  peace  with  the  Turks, 
846 ;  takes  all  Uvonia,  859 ; 
war  breaks  out  between  him  and 
the  Turks,  858,  866 ;  he  is  in 
great  straite,  871,  872 ;  rednces 
Finland,  895 

Mulgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  589,745 


N. 


Nairn,  Mr.,  his  character,  146, 
192,  196;  refoaes  a  bishoprick, 
200 

Namitr,  taken  by  the  French,  581 ; 
re- taken  by  King  William,  615 

Naples,  kingdom  of,  809  ;  reduced, 
312 

Nassau,  a  princeof,  712,  730 

Needham,  Dr.,  393 

Nelthorp,  416 

Netherlands,  Spanish,  in  a  scheme 
for  a  Republic,  30 ;  put  into  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria*s  hand,  574  : 
the  campaigns  there,  before  the 
peace  of  Rysnick,  541,  554, 556, 
570,  590,  601,  614,  628,  638  ; 
in  the  hands  of  France  on  the 
King  of  Spain's  death,  675 ;  cam- 
paigns there  before  the  treatv  of 
Utrecht,  712,713,728, 729,752, 
753,  772,  794,  809,  814,  827, 
828,  829,  830,  831,  843, 866 

Neufchatel,  its  succession  adjudged 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  813 

Nevill,  43,  55 

Newburgh,  Earl  of,  97 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  Privy  Seal, 
his  caution  in  passing  publie 
accounts,  872 

Nicholas,  Secretary,  his  chancier, 
68  and  note 

Nicholson,  Sir  Thomas,  37 

Nisbitt,  Sir  John,  191  and  note 

Nithesdale,  Earl  of;  11 

Noailles,  Duke  de,  858 

Norfolk,  Duke. of,  his  repartee  to 
King  James,  435 ;  the  affidr  of 
his  divorce,  600,601 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  600,  637 

Normanby,  Marquis  of  (see  Mul- 
os avb),  heads  the  Tories,  27 1  and 
note,  706 ;  made  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, ib.    See  Bucxinoham 

Norris,  Lord,  321 

North,  Chief  Justice,  323,  332 
made  Lord  Guildfoid,  349,  386* 
his  character,  424, 425 

North,  Sheriff  of  London,  347 

Northampton,  Marqnis  of,  600 
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Nfrtoey  Sir  Edmrd,  691 

Nortliumberlaod,  EUrl  of,  24,  25, 
U4,  698 

Kottingbam,  Ewl  0^270,300, 306; 
High  Steward  at  Lord  Stafford's 
trial,  824,  325,  327 

Nottingbam,  Earl  of,  hit  ton,  attaelu 
Lord  Onildford,  425;  meets  at 
Loid  Shrewsbarj*s,  452,  485; 
SMit  by  Kiog  James  to  treat  with 
the  prince  of  OraDge,  503,  509 ; 
for  a  Prince  Regent,  514;  made 
SeereUrj  of  State,  526 ;  agaioit 
declaring  the  acts  of  the  ConTen- 
tion  valid,  bnt  for  enacting  them, 
548 ;  brings  in  many  Tories,  575; 
dispotes  with  Adndnd  Rnssael, 
580,585;  is  dismissed, 598, 610, 
698,  701  ;  made  Secretary  of 
Sute  by  Qneen  Anne,  706,  726, 
730,  747.  749,  750 ;  rasigns  his 
employment,  752 ;  opposes  the 
Union,  802 ;  is  against  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies  remainii^  in  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  874,  875; 
carries  the  Occasional  Bill,  876  ; 
for  addressii^  the  Queen  to  treat 
in  concert  with  her  allies,  877 ; 
opposes  an  enquiry  intoKii^Wil. 
jam*s  grants,  888 
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Oars,  Titus,  his  first  diseoTery  of 
the  Popish  plot,  282;  at  the 
Council,  282  and  note,  283 ;  his 
new  discovery  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  285,  289,  290,  297, 
298,  308.  809,  810,  311,  823, 
324,  337,  859 ;  imprisoned,  con- 
▼ictcd  of  perjury,  and  cruelly 
whipped,  888 

Oaths,  debates  concerning  them, 
529,  580,  550, 584 

Obrian,  188 

Ogilby  of  Boyne,  his  commission  to 
Queen  Anne,  853 

Onslow,  Sir  Richard,  £^)eaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  834 

Orange,  William  L,  Prince  of,  irees 
the  seven  Provinces  from  Spain, 
and  forms  them  into  a  Republic, 
210 

Orange,  Maurice,  Prince  of,  em* 
broils  Holland  with  the  Armi- 
nian  controversy,  5, 6 ;  bis  quarrel 
with  Bamevelt,  211 

Orange,  Henry-Frederick,  Prince  of, 
communicates  a  secret  to  Eng- 
land, 80;  his  wise  government, 
212 

Orange,  William.Henry,  Prince  of, 
his  birth,  212.;  made  General, 
214;  his  character  of  De  Witt, 
ib. ;  comes  to  England,  185 ; 
made  Stadtbolder,  217  ;  his  an- 
swer to  the  Duke  of  Buckii^ham, 
218,219;  animates  the  Sutes  to 
a  war,  220, 221, 227;  made  He- 
reditary Stadtbolder,  243,  249; 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Seoeff, 
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250;  offers  the  Frencih  battle, 
269,  270;  comes  to  England, 
and  marries  Lady  Mary,  273,  and 
note ;  against  the  peace  at  Nime- 
guen,  280;  beats  Luzembuigh, 
ib. ;  projects  an  alliance,  817, 
819  ;  his  conferences  with  King 
Charles,  874,  385;  dismisses  the 
Duke  of  Monmoudi,  401 ;  keeps 
Air  with  King  James,  408  ;  in- 
vites Dr.  Burnet  to  the  Hague, 
438, 439, 440, 441 ;  his  answer  to 
D'Albeville's  propontions,  451  ; 
his  friends  meet  at  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury's  to  concert  measures, 
452 ;  Fsgel's  answers  to  Steward*s 
Letters,  464, 465 ;  his  answer  to 
Russel,  474 ;   congratulates  on 
the  Urth  of  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales,  479 ;  communicates  his 
intended  expedition  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburgfa,  481 ;  Co- 
logne affords  a  pretence  for  arm- 
ing, 481,  482,  483;  the  Sutes 
fit  out  a  fleet,  ib. ;  what  English 
engaged,  484,  485,  486,  487 ; 
affairs  in  Germany  fiivour  the 
design,  490 ;  the  Dutch  fleet  at 
sea,  492;  the  Prinoe*s  dedsra- 
tion,  ib.,  493,  494.  495;  it  is 
amended,  495,  496;   the  fleet 
forced  back,  ib. ;  they  return  to 
sea,  499 ;  land  at  Torbay,  ib. ; 
the  Prince's  behaviour,  500 ;  pro- 
ceeds to  Exeter,  ib, ;  many  de- 
sert  to  him,  501 ;  an  association, 
502;  he  is  invited  to  Oxford, ib.; 
his  answer  to  the  Lords  sent  by 
King  James,  504;    the    Privy 
Coondl  invite  him  to  London, 
505  ;  learns  that  King  James  was 
fled,  506;  at  Windsor  that  be 
was  returned  to  Whitehall,  506, 
507 ;  sends  him  a  messsge  to 
remove,  ib. ;  comes  to  London, 
508 ;  alls  a  Convention  of  Es- 
Utes,  509 ;  the  Scotch  dedare  for 
him,    510;    Tyroonnel    amuses 
him,  510,  511,  512;  the  Con- 
vention  moots,  512,  518  ;  their 
debates,  518,  514,  515 ;  about 
the  word  Abdicate,  516;  a  mo- 
tion for  examining  the  birth  of 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
ib. ;    rejected,  517 ;  other  mo- 
tions, ib. ;  the  Prince*8  behaviour 
all  this  while,  518 ;  it  is  carried 
to  put  the  Prince  and  Princess 
jointly  on  the  Throne,  51 9  ;  pro- 
tests in  the  House  of  Lords,  ib. ; 
the  oaths  altered,  522 ;  the  no- 
tion of  a  kiog  de  facto,  and  a 
King  de  jure,  ib.  See  Wiluam 
HL 

Orange,  Princess  of^  her  letters  to 
King  James,  457,  458.  459 ; 
arrives  in  England,  523.  See 
Queen  Mary  IL 

Orford,  Earl  of  (see  Russbl),  689, 
652,  664.  680 ;  is  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  680,  681,  684 ; 
his  answer,  684,  686  ;  acquitted 
by  the  Lords,  688;  his  accounts 


justified,  741,  818,  819;  fast 
the  head  of  the  Admiraltj,  845 
Orkney,  Earl  of,  738,  754 
Orleans,  Duchess  o^  comet  to  £af- 
kod,  201,202,208; 
202,  and  note 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  270,  273 

Orieans,  Dn|ce  of,  his  eon, 
mands  in  Italy,  795,  797 ; 
mands  in  Spain,  reduces  Aii^guu 
and  Yalentia,  809 ;  takea  lietMa, 
811;  and  Tortoaa,  827;  his 
scheme  to  set  aside  King  PkHlh 
885 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  63,  and  note 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  his  son,  701, 
706;  his  expedition  to  Cadia 
and  Vigo,  716, 717, 718 ;  omle 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  723,  738, 
739, 740 ;  again  made  lieatenaat 
of  Ireland,  856;  and  captaia. 
general,  881 ;  has  the  same  ap^ 
pointments  that  were  v«»ted  crimi- 
nal in  the  Duice  of  Mariboroi^, 
886 ;  oonoerts  the  campaign,  889, 
891 ;  proclaims  a  cessation  and 
leaves  the  confederates,  BSO^ 
891;  possesses  Ghent  and  Brngct, 
ib. 

Orrery,  Eari  of,  120.  and  note 

Osborn,  169,  180,232 

Ossory,  Lord,  222,  252 

Ostervald,  813 

Ottoboni,  Pope  Alexander  Till., 
his  death,  566 

Overall,  Bishop,  his  book,  649 

OTcrbury,  Sir  Thomas,  8 

Owen,  Dr.,  54 

Oxford  and  Mortimer,  Earl  of  (see 
Harut),  866 ;  has  the  garter, 
892 

Oxford,  University  of,  invite  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  502  ;  sign  the 
association,  606,  751 
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pAorr,  Lord,  ambassador  at  Con. 
stantinople,  582 

Painevine,  quits  his  post,  223 ;  his 
execution,  ib. 

Pslatine,  Elector,  642,  643,  712, 
760 

Palatines,  ten  thousand  cooie  to 
England,  843;  the  iuTitiqg  them 
over  voted  a  crime,  863 

Pdmer,  Earl  of  Castlemain,  sent  te 
Rome,  447 

Papists,  some  of  their  books  cen- 
sured, 129 ;  gently  treated  at  the 
revolution,  583 ;  divisions  amoiv 
them,  651,  659  ;  an  act  giriog 
away  their  estates,  ib. ;  anothsi 
act  i^gainst  them  dropt,  788 

Parker,  Dr.,  Kshop  of  Oxfbfd, 
176,  and  note ;  is  made  president 
of  Magdalen  College,  445;  hit 
death,  468 

Parker,  Sir  Thomat,  shines  st 
Sscheverell's  trial,  848;  made 
chief  justice  in  Holt?s  room  9S0 
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Packer,  in  a  dadgn  to  iwiHiiniti) 
King  William,  581,  626 

Parliament,  English,  their  treaty 
with  Charles  I.,  27  ;  dispute 
with  the  armjy  51,  55 ;  the  te- 
clnded  memben  return,  57 ;  a 
convention  called,  58 ;  recall  the 
king,  ih.  ;  the  indemnity,  108 ; 
the  act  of  uniformity,  125, 135 ; 
two  million!  and  a  half  granted 
to  the  Dutch  war,  147,  148; 
meet  at  Oxford,  151 ;  the  act 
ealled  the  Fve-mile  Act,  152, 
and  note ;  the  act  for  rebuilding 
London,  176 ;  the  committee  at 
Brook  House,  181 ;  some  mem- 
bers corrupted,  182 ;  the  Coven- 
try Act,  1 83 ;  anewTest  Act,  229, 
230;  the  king's  declaration  for 
toleration  delMtted  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  230;  the  Commons 
eppoae  the  Duke  of  York*s  mar- 
ilage,  239;  prorogued,  ib. ;  re. 
solve  to  force  a  peace  with  HoL 
land,  243  ;  examine  Dr.  Burnet, 
252,253;  attack  Danby,  254; 
debates  about  the  test,  255 ;  and 
between  the  two  houses,  257  ; 
a  new  session,  ib. ;  characters  of 
some  leading  men,  258,  259 ; 
a  loi^  interval  of  parliament, 
260 ;  a  dissolution  projected, 
262;  a  prorogation  disputed, 
267 ;  the  movers  of  that  sent  to 
the  Tower,  268  ;  a  large  sum 
for  building  ships,  269 ;  they 
press  a  war  with  France,  271 ; 
a  new  session,  274  ;  the  com- 
mens'  address  against  the  mini- 
sters, 279;  a  test  against  popery, 
289 ;  a  mUitia  bill,  290 ;  Danby 
impeached  of  h%h  treason,  292 ; 
the  lords  will  not  commit  him, 
lb. ;  the  parliament  dissolved, 
294;  a  new  parliament,  800; 
pfoaecutes  Danby,  notwithstand- 
ing the  king*8  pwdon,  301 ;  de- 
batea  eoneeming  the  exclusion, 
302,  808,  304,  305 ;  the  par- 
liament  dissolved,  306;  the  ques- 
tion of  bishops  voting  in  trials  for 
treason,  307  ;  a  new  parliament, 
318 ;  the  bill  of  Exclusion  passed 
by  the  commons  rejected  by  the 
lords,  81,  82,  319,  320 ;  votes 
of  association  to  revenge  the 
king*s  death,  321 ;  limitations  on 
the  Duke  of  York  rejected,  322 ; 
the  Lord  Strafford's  trial,  323, 
324 ;  he  is  condemned,  325 ; 
and  executed,  326 ;  motions  in 
fiivour  of  nonconformists,  ib.  ; 
a  new  parliament  at  Oxford,  327, 
328 ;  go  upon  the  exclusion,  and 
dissolved,  328, 370 ;  King  James 
U.,  his  parliament,  402,  409 ; 
grant  the  dvil  list  for  life,  ib. ; 
a  bill  to  make  words  treason,  ib. ; 
act  of  attainder  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  410;  a  new  session, 
424;  the  commons  address  for 
observing  the  test,  425 ;  the  par- 
liainent  prorogued,  426;    and 


dissolved,  454 ;  a  eonvention 
called,  509,  512 ;  debates  there, 
512—518;  declare  the  prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  king  and 
queen,  and  pass  a  claim  of  rights, 
518—^22,  and  notes,  520  and 
521 ;  offer  them  the  crown,  523 ; 
the  convention  turned  into  a  par- 
liament, 528 ;  an  act  for  taking 
the  oaths,  ftSiO ;  act  for  tolera^ 
tion,  ib. ;  supplies  given  sgainst 
France,  531  ;  dvil  list  for  a 
year,  532;  chimney  money  is 
disehaiged,  ib. ;  600,000^  given 
to  the  States,  533 ;  an  indemnity 
dropped,  ib. ;  the  bill  of  rights, 
33,  533,  534 ;  100,000^1  given 
to  Duke  Schombeig,  536  ;  sup- 
plies for  redudng  Ireland,  546 ; 
dvil  list  again  for  a  year,  ib.  ;  a 
Corporation  Act  passed  both 
houses,  refused  the  royal  assent, 
547;  a  new  parliament,  548; 
an  act  declaring  and  making  the 
acts  of  the  eonvention  valid,  ib. ; 
members  corrupted,  549;  dvil 
list  for  five  years,  ib. ;  debates 
about  an  abjuration  d  King 
James  dropped  by  the  king's 
desire,  550 ;  supplies  on  remote 
funds,  549  ;  a  new  session,  562 ; 
grant  four  millions,  ib. ;  name 
commiidoners  of  public  accounts, 
562;  act  of  attainder  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  563 ;  an  act 
vesting  lord  high  admiral's  power 
in  commisnoners  of  Admiralty, 
564 ;  the  Princess  of  Denmark*s 
revenue  made  50,000/.  a  year, 
578;  the  mmistry  indemnified 
for  breaking  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  562,  585;  abjuration  of 
King  James  rejected,  585 ;  sup- 
plies on  remote  funds,  ib. ;  a 
committee  of  both  houses  during 
the  recess  proposed,  586 ;  a  self- 
denying  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
586 ;  the  Triennial  Act,  passed 
both  houses,  refused  the  royal 
assent,  586,  567  ;  a  new  sesdon 
grant  the  suj^lies,  599 ;  examine 
the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty, 
599,  600 ;  a  new  sesdon,  604 ; 
grant  five  millions,  and  pass  the 
act  for  triennial  parliaments,  ib. ; 
both  houses  address  on  Queen 
Mary's  death,  608 ;  and  attend 
her  funeral,  ib. ;  a  bill  for  trials 
of  treasons  passed  the  Commons 
lost  in  the  House  of  Lords,  608, 
609 ;  attempts  sgainst  the  bank, 
610 ;  Trevor  expelled,  ib.  ;  en- 
quiries into  bribes  given  by  the 
East  India  Company,  611  ;  an 
act  agdnst  1^  Thomas  Cook  and 
others,  ib. ;  a  new  parliament, 
619 ;  rectify  the  coin  by  recdn- 
ing  all  in  milled  money,  619, 
621 ;  the  act  for  triak  of  trea. 
sons,  620;  and  for  regulating 
elections,  ib. ;  complain  of  the 
Seotdi  act  for  an  Indian  tnde. 


ib. ;  a  motion  to  appoint  a  ooun- 
dl  of  trade  in  pariiament,  621 ; 
the  Assasdnation  and  Invadon 
Plot  Idd  before  both  houses, 
624 ;  thdr  association  signed  all 
over  Eiq[land,  ib. ;  a  lud-bank 
erected,  but  Ikiled,  625;  a  new 
session,  630 ;  provide  for  ten 
millioo  defidendes,  and  grant 
five  millions  for  the  year,  631 ; 
a  bill  of  attainder  agamst  Sir 
John  Fenwkk,  632,  633,  634, 
635,  636  ;  practices  as  to  his 
discoveries  examined,  636,  637 ; 
a  new  sesdon,  640 ;  reduce  the 
army  to  ten  thousand  men,  646; 
grant  the  Civil  List  for  life,  ib. ; 
establish  a  new  East  India  Com- 
pany, 647;  a  new  parliament, 
652 ;  reduce  the  army  to  seven 
thoussnd  men,  all  natives,  653 
and  note ;  enquire  into  grants  of 
forfdted  estates  in  Ireland,  654 ; 
appoint  commisnoners  to  enquire, 
ib. ;  a  severe  act  sgainst  Ps^ists, 
659;  Lord  Somers  attack^  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  665 ; 
acquitted  by  a  great  majority, 
666;  a  motion  to  remove  I>r. 
Burnet  from  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester lost  by  a  great  majority, 
663 ;  report  o^  the  commisdoners 
of  enquiry  into  the  grants  in  Ire- 
land, 664;  the  grants  are  set 
adde,  and  trustees  appointed  for 
selling  the  estates  wad  determin- 
ing chums,  664,  665 ;  debates 
concerning  the  Bidiop  of  St 
David\  671 ;  a  new  parliament, 
673 ;  a  French  party  there,  675, 
676;  the  Commons  address,  lb. ; 
partiality  in  judging  elections, 
ib. ;  provide  for  thirty  thousand 
seamen,  ib.  ;  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  about  the  Parti- 
tion  Treaty,  677;  the  Lords* 
address,  678 ;  a  seeond  address, 
ib. ;  the  Commons  addresses, 
ib. ;  vote  ten  thousand  men,  and 
twenty  men  of  war  to  assbt  the 
Dutch,  ib. ;  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  about  the  Partition 
Treaty,  679, 680;  they  impeach 
some  Lords  concerned  in  it,  683, 
684  ;  contrary  addresses  of  the 
two  houses,  681 ;  the  act  of  sue- 
cession  passed,  683, 684 ;  an  act 
limiting  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, ib. ;  proceedings  in  the 
impeachments,  684,  685 ;  the 
Kentish  Petition,  686;  the  peti- 
tioners imprisoned, 686  and  note; 
disputes  between  the  two  houses 
about  the  impeachments,  686, 
687 ;  the  Commons  not  appear- 
ing, the  impeached  Lords  are 
scqnitted,  688;  a  newparliament, 
697 ;  for  a  war,  698 ;  attdnt  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  698, 
699;  an  act  for  abjuring  him, 
698,  699,  700;  addresses  of  botii 
houses  to  Queen  Anne,  704; 
oonmiisdoiMnforpublic  accounts, 
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705 ;  the  union  propoMd,  707 ; 
the  report  of  dengns  to  set  aside 
the  queen  voted  fiJBe,  ib. ;  a  new 
parliament,  719  ;  partiaJitj  in 
judging  eleetioDBf  ib.  ;  auppliea 
for  the  war,  720 ;  a  bill  against 
occasional  conformitj  passed  by 
the  Commons,  ib. ;  lost  by  an 
alteration  of  the  fines  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  721  ;  an  act 
settling  100,000/.  a  year  on 
Prince  George,  722 ;  a  further 
act  to  establish  the  succession, 
723 ;  Rook's  conduct  examined 
and  justified,  ib. ;  enquiry  into 
Lord  Ranelagh's  accounts,  7  24 ; 
the  Commons  address  charging 
frauds,  ib.  ;  answered  by  the 
Lords,  725 ;  a  new  session,  740 ; 
the  Occarional  Bill  passed  the 
Commons,  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
740,  741 ;  supplies  for  the  war, 
741  ;  LordOrford*s  accounts  are 
justified  by  the  Loids,  ib. ;  com- 
missioners of  public  accounts  not 
continued,  742  ;  the  affair  of 
Aylesbury  creates  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  742, 743, 
744 ;  an  act  for  augmentation  of 
poor  livings,  743,  746 ;  the 
Lords  examine  into  Macclean's 
Plot,  747,  748,  749,  750 ;  the 
Commons  address,  747 ;  the 
Lords  counter  address,  748, 
750;  their  opinion  concerning 
the  Plot,  ib.  *,  an  act  for  raising 
recruits,  ib. ;  the  Lords  address 
about  justices  of  peace,  751  ;  a 
new  session.  Supplies  for  the 
war,  764  ;  the  tack  of  the  Occa- 
sional-bill to  a  Money-bill  lost, 
ib. ;  an  act  declaring  the  Scots 
aliens,  765 ;  the  Occasional -bill 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  766, 
767;  the  Commons  imprisoned 
the  Aylesbury  men,  768  ;  they 
are  remanded  by  the  Queen's 
Bench  on  their  Habeas  Corpus, 
ib. ;  sue  a  writ  of  error  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  769;  Conu 
mens  address  the  queen  not  to 
grant  it,  ib. ;  counter  address  of 
the  Lords,  ib. ;  several  bills  not 
passed,  769,  770 ;  a  new  parlia- 
ment, 781  ;  great  partiality  in 
judging  elections,  ib.  ;  debates 
about  bringing  over  the  next  suc- 
cessor, 781,  782;  a  bill  for  a 
regency,  782,  783,  784  ;  some 
oflSces  excluded  the  House  of 
Commons,  784,785;  both  houses 
address  concerning  the  danger  of 
the  church,  785,  786;  repeal 
the  act  declaring  the  Scots  aliens, 
ib. ;  act  for  amendment  of  the 
law,  787 ;  a  new  session,  agree 
to  the  articles  of  union  with  Scot- 
land,  801 ;  an  act  of  union,  803, 
804 ;  supplies  for  the  war,  805 ; 
the  parliament  revived  by  pro- 
clamaUon,  805,  818  ;  the  Lords 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Admirtlty,  818,  819;  their  ad- 


dress  open  it,  819 ;  they  enquire 
into  the  conduct  in  Spain,  820 ; 
an  act  to  encourage  captors  of 
prizes,  ib. ;  the  Lonfs  enquire 
into  the  correspondence  with 
France,  822  ;  their  address, 
823  ;  the  privy  council  in  Scot- 
land taken  away,  ib. ;  the  par- 
liament support  the  queen  upon 
the  Scotch  invasion,  825 ;  a  new 
parliament,  834 ;  great  partiality 
in  judging  elections,  ib. ;  a  Scotch 
peer  made  a  British  peer  cannot 
vote  for  the  sixteen,  835  ;  an 
act  making  treasons  and  the  trial 
of  them  the  same  in  Scotland  as 
here,  886,  837,  838 ;  an  act  of 
grace,  839  ;  the  bank  fund  en- 
larged, 838,  839  ;  a  new  session. 
Supplies  for  the  war,  846  ;  Dr. 
Sacheverel  impeached,  848>  849, 
850  ;  debates  in  the  Lords, 
850,  851,  852;  found  guilty, 
but  gently  punished,  852;  the 
parliament  dissolved,  857 ;  a 
new  parliament,  859 ;  supplies 
for  the  war,  ib. ;  the  Lords  en- 
quire into  the  conduct  in  Spain, 
859,  860 ;  censure  the  old 
ministry  for  it,  860,  861 ;  the 
Commons  expel  a  member  ibr 
frauds,  862;  vote  the  persons 
who  invited  over  the  Palatines 
public  enemies,  863;  their  re- 
peal of  the  Naturalization  Act 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  ib. ;  an 
act  for  qualifying  members,  ib. ; 
another  for  importing  French 
wine,  864 ;  a  design  against  King 
William's  grants  mi8carries,865 ; 
the  Commons  vote  thirty-five 
millions  to  be  unaccounted  for, 
ib. ;  an  act  for  fifty  new  churches, 
866  ;  and  for  a  South  Sea  com- 
pany, 889 ;  the  Commons'  ad- 
dress, ib. ;  a  new  session,  874 ; 
the  Lords'  address  against  leaving 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  875  ;  the 
Commons'  address,  ib.  ;  the 
Occasional  Bill  passed  without 
opposition,  876 ;  Duke  Hamil- 
ton's patent  as  Duke  of  Brandon 
determined  to  give  him  no  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  877 ;  an 
act  of  precedence  to  all  the 
House  of  Hanover,  877,  879 ; 
the  Lords  address  to  treat  in  con- 
cert with  our  allies,  877 ;  twelve 
new  peers,  878 ;  addresses  on  the 
peace,  879 ;  an  expedient  to  quiet 
the  Scots,  880  ;  Mr.  Walpole's 
case  and  censure,  ib. ;  the  Dnke 
of  Marlborough  attacked,  and 
some  hard  votes  against  him,  ib. ; 
episcopacy  tolerated  in  Scotland, 
the  Presbyterians  to  take  the 
abjuration  there,  881,882;  an 
act  restoring  patronages  there, 
882  ;  the  Commons  vote  the 
advisers  of  the  Barrier  Treaty 
public  enemies,  883;  and  that 
England  had  been  over- chained 


nineteen  milkons    in   the  war, 
884 ;  they  punish  the  printer  d 
the  States   Memorial,   ib.  ;  the 
Self-denying    bill    lost    in    the 
House  of  Lords,  ib. ;  an  enqniiy 
into  the  conference*  at  Gertniv- 
denberg  dropped,  889  ;  protests 
of  the  Lords  expunged,  889, 890 ; 
seven  prorogations,  894  ;   a  new 
session,  895 ;   addresaea  on  the 
peace,  ib. ;  supplies,  the  Malt-tax 
extended  to  Scotland,  897;  mo- 
tion to  dissolve  the  union,  ib. ;  bill 
to  render  the  treaty  of  commeres 
with    France    effectnal,     898 ; 
thrown  out  by  a  small  majority, 
ib. ;  an  act  for  mortgaging  part 
of  the  Civil  List  to  paj  a  debt  oo 
it  of  500,000/.,  901 ;  both  homes 
address  to  remove  the  Pretendcs- 
from  Lorrain,  902 
Parliament,  Scotch,  declare  the  pre* 
rogative  in   1633,  11  ;    pass  an 
Ii]|j|emnity,  36:  meet  after  the 
Restoration,  77 ;  grant  40,000^ 
additional    revenue    for    lifi»  to 
King  Charles,  78 ;  the  Aet  re- 
scinding  all  Acts  of  Pkrliament 
since  1633, 80 ;  an  Act  for  keep^ 
ing  the  29th  of  May,  81 ;  a  new 
SMsion.      Episcopacy    restored, 
94 ;  the  oath  of  Supremacy,  95, 
96 ;  the  Covenant  abjured,  ibi ; 
the  unheard  of  severity  against 
Lord  Lom,  98 ;  a  committee  for 
setting  Fbes,  ib. ;  the  Incapaci- 
tating Act,  99 ;  Rights  of  Patra. 
nage  restored,  100;  Preabyteriaa 
Ministers  turned  out,  lOO,  101 ; 
a  character  of  them,  102,  103; 
and  of  the  new  ones,  103 ;  a  new 
session.      Warristoun  executed, 
139;  an  act  against  Conventicles, 
140;  and  regulatii^  a  national 
Synod,  ib. ;  Customs  left  to  the 
King,  ib. ;    an  act  oflforii^  an 
Army  to  march  where  the  King 
should  command,  ib. ;  the  P^- 
liament  dissolved,  ibb ;  a  new  one, 

1 95  ;  an  act  for  the  Supremacy, 
another  for  the  Biilitia,  192; 
severe  acts  against  Conventicles, 

196  ;  a  new  Sesaon,  224 ;  an- 
other Session,  240;  complaints 
of  Lauderdale,  240,  241;  the 
Parliament  prorogued,  245;  a 
Convention  of  Estatesgive  monev, 
279,  312;  the  Duke  of  York 
goes  to  Scotland,  316,  338;  an 
Act  against  Popery,  ih. ;  some 
accusations  of  perjury  suppressed, 
339 ;  a  new  test,  340 ;  the  Pro- 
testant religion  how  defined,  341 ; 
the  Parliament  dissolved,  iK  ; 
many  turned  out  for  refusing  the 
test,  ib. ;  a  new  Parliament  in 
King  James  the  Second's  reign, 
407  ;  grant  all  that  is  asked,  40k  ; 
they  will  not  take  ofiT  the  penal 
Laws,  433 ;  are  dissolved,  ib. :  a 
Convention  meet  after  the  Revo- 
lution, 537;  Duke  Hamilton 
chosen  President,  they  paas  a  sen* 
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tenee  (»f  forreiture  on  King  James, 
}b.;  declare  King  William   and 
Queen  Marj  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland,  538 ;  in  their  claim  of 
rights  insert  the  abolishing  Epis- 
oopacyi  ib. ;  a  petition  of  gricT- 
anoes  to  be  tendered  with  the 
Crown,    ib. ;     the     Convention 
turned  into  a  Parliament,  639 ; 
some  high  demands,  they  are  pro- 
rogued, 540  ;  an  Act  taking  away 
the  Supremacy  and  the  right  of 
Patronages,  560 ;  Presbytery  es- 
tablished, Chimney-money  grant- 
ed,  an    oath    renouncing    King 
James,  561,  562;  a  reconciling 
Session  held  by  Duke  Hamilton, 
697  ;  they  empower  the  King  to 
protect  the  Episcopal  Clergy, 59 7« 
618 ;  the  Marquis  of  Tweodale 
Commissioner,  617 ;   they  exa- 
mine into  the  affair  of  Glencoe, 
ib. ;  an  Act  for  a  new  oompany 
trading  to   the  East  and  West 
Indies,  618;  the  project  of  Da- 
rien,  ib. ;  it  is  voted  a  national 
concern,    662;     the    Duke    of 
Queensbury  Commissioner,  ib. ; 
manv  angry  votes  about  Darien, 
662,'  709,   710,    711;    a   new 
Parliament  in    1703,  736;  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury  Commis- 
sioner, ib. ;    made    Treason    to 
attempt    an    alteration    in    the 
Church  Government,  ib ;  debates 
about  the  Succession,  ib.. ;  an  Act 
for  a  Commerce   with   France, 
784,  737 ;  they  give  no  Supply, 
737;  the  Settlement  in   1641, 
offered  them  to  enact  the  Sue- 
cession,   761 ;    the   Marquis   of 
Tweedale  Commissioner,  ib. ;  re^ 
fuse  the  Succeraion  till  after  an 
Union  with  England,  762 ;  their 
Suoceisor  to  be  different,  ib. ; 
the  Act  for  that  purpose  tacked 
to  a  Money  bill,  762 ;  passed  by 
the  Queen,  763;  the  Dnke  of 
Aigylo  Commissioner,  766,  780; 
an  Act  for  a  Treaty  of  Union, 
ib. ;  the  Articles  debated  in  Par- 
liament,  799,  800 ;  and  agreed 
to,  801 

Parma,  Prince  of,  208 

Parma,  Duke  of,  698 

Paterson,  Bishop,  195,  196,  340, 
433,  434, 560 

Paterson,  Projector  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Darion,  618, 621 

Patrick,  Bishop,  his  character,  130 
and  note ;  he  is  made  Bishop  of 
Ely,  568;  his  death,  817 

Fkiyne,  Nevil,  agent  for  King  James, 
545 ;  is  engaged  in  a  plot,  ib. ; 
redsts  a  double  torture  in  Scot- 
land, 561 ;  his  examination  in 
Parliament  is  dropped,  597 

Pearson,  Bishop*  his  death  and  cha- 
racter, 442  and  note 

Pemberton,  830  and  note 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  506 ;  his  eha- 
racter,  641  and  note ;  first  Pie- 
nipotentiary  at  Ryswick,  ib.  678  ; 


made  Lord  High  Admiral,  706, 
733:  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  Pretident  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 834 ;  agaiti  made  l^rd  High 
Admiral,  ib. :  resigns  that  post, 
but  refuses  a  ;>enfiion,  846 
Pen,  148, 416, 417, 441,463,564, 

565 
Pendeigrass.  his  discovery  of  the 
Assassination  plot,  622, 623, 624 
Pepys,  396 
Percy,  Lord.  6D 

Perkins,  Sir  William,  knows  of  the 
Assassination  plot,  626 ;  is  in 
that  of  an  Invasion,  ib. ;  receives 
absolution  at  Tyburn,  627 

Perth,  Lord,  278, 343 ;  made  Chan- 
celloT  of  Scotland,  378  ;  cruel  in 
torturing,  378,  379,  380,  408 ; 
turns  Papist,  418  ;  has  a  Chapel 
for  Mass,  432  ;  is  imprisoned,  510 

Peterborough,  Lord,  384,  391 

Peterborough,  Earl  of  (see  Moh- 
xooTH  and  MoiWAUirr),  com- 
mands in  Spain,  775,  776,  777, 
790,  792,  794,  820;  sent  Am. 
bassador  to  Vienna,  859;  his 
conduct  in  Spain  approved  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  860,  861 

Peters,  Hugh,  107  and  note 

Petre  made  a  Lientenant-General, 
285 

Petre,  Father,  429  and  note;  a 
Privy  Counsellor,  464,  465,  468 

Pettecum,  854 

PhiUp  II.  King  of  Spain,  208 

Philip  y.  King  of  Spain  (see  An- 
jou),  settled  on  that  throne,  672 ; 
marries  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
daughter,  682,  693,  694,  696  ; 
goes  over  to  Italy,  715;  cam- 
paign there,  ib. ;  his  campaign 
against  Portugal,  757  ;  he  quits 
Madrid,  793;  returns  thither, 
794;  reduces  Valencia  and  Arra- 
gon,  809  ;  his  son  acknowledged 
by  the  Cortes,  841 ;  the  French 
troops  leave  him,  854 ;  he  pro. 
tests  against  the  treaty  at  the 
Hsgue,  ib. ;  loses  the  battle  of 
Almanara,  857,  858 ;  renounces 
his  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Prance,  892 

Phipps,  Sir  Constantine,  counsel  for 
Sacheverel,  848 

Piedmont,  campaigns  there,  583, 
590,616,  759,  774,  791,  796, 
797 

Pierce,  Mrs.,  498 

Pierpoint,  27,  181 

Pignatelli,  Pope  Innocent  XII., 566, 
628 

Pilkington  severely  fined,  351  ' 

Pique,  his  character,  368 

Plague  of  London,  1 48 

Plot,  the  Popish,  281  to  290  ;  re- 
flections  on  it,  299 

Plot,  Montgomery's,  545,  546, 561 

Plot,  Assassination,  556,  557>  580, 
613,  622  to  627 

Plot,  Protestant,  332 

Plunket,  an  Irish  Bishop,  tried  and 
I      executed,  33 1  and  note 


Plymouth,  garrison  declare  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  503 

Plymouth,  Earl  of,  683 

Pointy,  French  Admiral,  771 

Poland.  See  Augustus,  Sobieski, 
Stanislaus 

Polignac,  Abb^,  855 

Pollexfen,  306  and  note  ;  Counsel 
for  the  City  Charter,  349,  350 

Pompone,  204, 261 

Pontcbartrain,  672 

Pool,  Mat.,  206,  207  • 

Pope  Innocent,  his  character.  448, 
449;  his  disputes  with  France, 
449 ;  sucreerled  by  Alexander 
VIII.  an  enemy  to  France,  566 ; 
succeeded  by  Innocent  XII.,  ib. 
628;  and  he  by  Clement  XI., 
672  ;  who  is  in  the  French  inte- 
rest, ib.  679, 682, 692, 696, 712, 
760 ;  threatens  the  Emperor  and 
arms,  831 ;  is  forced  to  submit, 
832 ;  and  own  King  Charles  of 
Spain,  844 

Popoli,  Duke  de,  776 

Porter,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  419, 
619 

Porter,  in  the  Ai>8assination  Plot, 
622,  624  ;  many  tried  and  con- 
victed on  his  evidence,  625, 626, 
627 ;  he  discovers  practices  on 
him,  632 

Portland,  Earl  of  (see  BrNTiNcx), 
made  Groom  of  the  Stole,  527, 
and  note  545 ;  the  Assassination 
Plot  discovered  to  him,  622, 637 ; 
his  private  negotiation  with  Bouf- 
flers,642;  Ambassador  in  France, 
656  ;  resigns  his  place  of  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  657,  662 ;  nego- 
tiates  the  Partition  Treaties,  677, 
679 ;  is  impeached,  but  not  pro- 
secuted, 680, 685,  688,  700,701, 
703 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  672 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  224, 252, 
261;  for  the  exclusion,  289; 
why,  322, 349,  362, 384  ;  anew 
scheme  concerted  at  her  lodgings, 
390,  391  ;  attends  the  King  in 
his  last  illness,  392  ;  her  account 
of  his  death,  394  and  note 

Portugal,  Peter  King  of,  enters  into 
the  French  Alliance,  694;  is 
neutral  in  the  war,  712  ;  enters 
into  the  Grand  Alliance,  his  treaty 
with  England,  730,  731  ;  cam- 
paigns  on  his  frontier,  757,  777, 
791;  his  death,  889 

Portugal,  John  V.,  King  of,  firm  to 
his  father's  treaties,  ib. ;  marries 
the  emperor's  sister,  811 ;  great 
riches  from  America,  839,  897  ; 
campaigns  on  his  frontier,  827, 
842,  858 ;  agrees  to  the  treaty 
at  Utrecht,  896 

Powel,  Judge,  his  opinion  in  the 
trial  of  the  seven  Bishops,  470  ; 
and  in  the  sifair  of  Aylesbury,  743 

Powis,  Lord,  285,  296 

Powis,  Countess  of,  315, 477 

Powis  made  Solicitor-General  and 
Attomey-GeneraL,  427, 469 
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Powle,  260, 281 

Powlet,  Etfl  of,  856,  892 

Prukca  diicoTen  Godfirej'f  mnider, 
295,  296 

PntbjrteriaiM,  English,  agunst  King 
CharWi  murder,  28 ;  an  Union 
with  them  propoaed  at  the  Resto- 
imtion,  121 ,  207  ;  and  a  compre- 
henaion  at  the  Revolution,  542, 
543  ;  does  not  anooeed,  543, 544 ; 
diTiaions  among  them,  669 

Pleabjteriana,  Scotch,  discontented, 
79,  8),  95 ;  refuse  the  oath  of 
Supremacy,  96  ;  silenced,  100  ; 
thdr  character,  102 ;  their  disci- 
jdine,  ib.  ;  an  accommodation 
with  them  treated,  185,  186, 
188;  rejected  bj  them,  197; 
Conferences  thereon,  197,  198  ; 
the  fury  of  the  Caigillitea  and 
Cameronians,  337,  338;  the 
Piesbyterians  insolent  to  the  epia. 
copal  deigy,  510;  their  fury  at 
the  Revolution,  541,  542,  561 ; 
alienated  from  King  William, 
576 ;  reconciled  to  him,  597  ;  are 
proToked  again,  598 ;  methods 
taken  in  1712  to  incense  them, 
881,  882 

Presbytery  new-modelled  in  Scot- 
knd,  20;  their  leadera,  20,  21 ; 
their  general  assembly  oppose  the 
Parliunent,  26;  they  raise  the 
Whiggamore  insurrection,  ib. ; 
Divisions  among  them,  36,  40, 
41 ;  Presbyteries  prohibited,  93; 
Presbytery  eetablished  in  Soot- 
land,  588,  561,  736 ;  made  un- 
alteimble  at  the  Union,  800 

Preston,  Dr.,  10  and  note 

Preston,  Lord,  201,  409;  made 
Seopetary  of  State,  497  ;  seized 
going  over  to  France,  564  ;  tried, 
condemned  and  pardoned,  565 

Pretender,  the,  owned  by  France, 
696 ;  by  the  Pope,  Savoy  and 
Spain,  ib. ;  U  attainted,  698  ;  an 
oath  abjuring  hhn,  698,  700 ;  a 
plot  in  Scotland  for  him,  748, 
749,  750 ;  his  expedition  from 
Dunkirk  thither,  824,  825 ;  his 
campaign  in  Flanders,  826;  called 
first  the  Pretender  in  the  Queen*8 
apoech,  ib. ;  his  Sister*s  death 
and  character,  886  ;  he  removes 
to  Bar.le.duc,  902;  Addresses 
to  remove  him  thence,  ib. 

Primrose,  11,  15,  75;  Clerk.Re- 
gister,  75, 77 ;  Draws  the  Prero. 
gative  Acts,  79 ;  and  the  rebcis- 
sory  Act,  80,  82,  275,  276 

Princess-Royal,  her  death,  116  and 
note 

Princeas  Anne.     See  Dshiiarx. 

Prince  Geoige.    See  Drnmarx. 

Prior,  Matthew,  872  and  note 

Protestant  religion,  its  first  crisis, 
208;  second  crisis,  ib. ;  third 
crisis,  ib.  210 ;  fourth  crisis,  214  ; 
fifth  crisis,  420 

Prussia,  King  of,  (see  Bkandsii. 
burgh),  711,712;  judged  Prince 
of  Neufchatel,  813 ;  France  own 
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hu  regal  title,  84 1 ;  his  death 
and  character,  895 

Puritans,  9 

Pyrenees,  treaty  d  the,  how  ob- 
served by  Franee,  841,  842 
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QuAKBBa*  behaviour  on  proseentions, 
184;  divisions  among  them,  670 

Queen  Anne,  (see  Drnmark),  pro- 
claimed».70i;  her  speech  to  the 
Council,  ib. ;  and  to  Parliament, 
ib.  {  punues  King  William*8  alU- 
ances,  ib. ;  her  Ministry,  705,706; 
the  Princess  Sophia  prayed  for, 
705,  707  ;  proclaims  war  with 
France,  707  ;  false  reports  of  de- 
signs to  set  her  aside,  699, 707  ; 
ti^ces  the  Scotch  coronation  oath, 
709 ;  her  anna  successful,  718  ; 
creates  five  new  Peers,  726  ;  her 
reception  of  KingCharlesof  Spain, 
782;  a  Plot  agahist  her  disco- 
vered, 737  ;  she  revives  the  Or- 
der of  the  Thistle,  733  and  note ; 
Jealousies  of  her  Ministry,  740 ; 
she  grants  the  First  Fruits  and 
Tenths  to  the  poor  Cleigy,  744, 
745  and  note,  746;  Maelean's 
discoveries  of  the  Plot,  746, 747, 
748,  749 ;  she  passes  the  Scotch 
act  for  a  different  successor  than 
that  of  England,  763  ;  her  rea- 
son!, ib. ;  comes  to  hear  the  De- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords,  766; 
changes  theSootch  Ministry,  779 ; 
public  credit  high,  787;  assists 
Savoy,  791  ;  appoints  Commis- 
sionera  to  treat  of  an  Union  with 
Scotland,  805 ;  her  private  fiivour 
to  Harley,  816  ;  some  promo- 
tions in  the  Chureh,  816,  817, 
819,  820 ;  turns  Harley  out  un- 
willingly, 822;  calla  the  Pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales  the  Pro- 
tender,  826 ;  her  tender  care  of 
Prince  Geoige,  833;  she  takes 
in  more  Whigs,  834;  appointa 
Plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace, 
841,  842,  843;  Books  wrote 
against  her  titles  847;  secretly 
favours  Dr.Sacheverel,850,851 ; 
her  speech  at  the  end  of  that  Ses- 
sion, 852 ;  n^otiations  for  peace, 
854,  855 ;  changes  her  Ministry, 
856;  dissolves  the  Parliament, 
ib.;  her  speech,  859,  861; 
sends  Earl  Rivers  to  Hanover, 
878  ;  her  speech,  874 ;  creates 
Duke  Hamilton  Duke  of  Bran- 
don, 876 ;  tarns  out  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  878 ;  makea  twelve 
new  Peera,  ib. ;  her  message  to 
the  Lords  to  adjourn,  disputed, 
but  obeyed,  ib. ;  her  message 
about  the- peace,  879 ;  orders  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  be  sued 
for  money  received  by  her  war- 
rant, 881  ;  does  not  confirm  the 
Convocation's  censure  of  Whis- 
ton,  887 ;  orders  the  Duke  of 


OrmoDd  not  to  act  oflbui^tly, 
889 ;  lays  the  plan  of  peace  be- 
fore both  houses,  890;  Dunkiik 
put  into  her  hand  to  be  deAio- 
lished,  891 ;  is  posaeased  in  a 
precariooa  manner,  894 ;  ahe  rati- 
Aes  the  treatiea  of  Peace  and 
Commerce,  896 ;  her  anawer  to 
the  Commooa'  address,  898 ;  a 
Debt  of  500.000t  on  the  Civfl 
List  paid  off,  901  ;  her  apeedi, 
802 ;  reflectiona  upon  it,  908 

Queen  Catherine  of  Chariea  U., 
177,  759 

Queen  (Cluistina)  of  Sweden,  her 
character  of  Popes,  449,  642 

Queen  Elizabeth,  8, 210 

Queen  Mary,  wife  of  King  James  II. 
went  to  Bath,  476  ;  the  myste- 
rious management  of  her  sup- 
posed child-birth,  476,477>  478 ; 
went  to  Franee,  604;  eqgqped 
King  Jamea  to  follow  her,  509 ; 
her  conespondenee  in  England, 
564;  her  bold  repartee  to  the 
King  of  France,  644 ;  is  attsintod 
by  bill,  698 

Queen  Mary  IL  joint  Sovereign 
with  King  William  IIL  (aee 
Obanob),  525 ;  made  ao  of  Scot, 
land,  588;  the  adminiatration  in 
her  daring  the  Kin^s  absence, 
549;  her  tenderness  fiw  King 
James,  552;  her  govemmoit, 
562,  553;  her  Council,  553;  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  Prin- 
cess of  Denmark,  578  ;  her  care 
of  the  morale  of  the  people,  584; 
her  management  of  chureh  afbirs, 
595, 596 ;  her  iUnesa,  606 ;  her 
death  and  character,  606,  607  ; 
a  reconciling  message  psssed  be- 
tween her  and  her  sister,  613 

Queen  Mother  of  F^nnce,  18  and 
note,  169 

Queen  of  Poland^s  intrignes,  385, 
640 

Queen  of  ScoU,  209 

Queensbuiy,  Earl  of,  377  ;  made  a 
Marquis  and  Duke,  407  ;  his 
scheme,  ib. ;  gets  the  better  of 
the  Esil  of  Perth,  418 ;  is  dis- 
graced and  in  danger,  ib.  432, 
433 ;  his  death  and  chaiacter,6l3 

Queensbury,  Duke  of,  his  son,  has 
the  Garter,  694,  710,  737  ;  be 
disooven  a  plot,  736,  737,  7S8 
and  note,  746  ;  is  dismissed,  but 
screened  by  an  artifice,  761,763; 
again  employed,  780  ;  fearful  of 
the  Union,  801 ;  made  Duke  of 
Dover,  835,  876 ;  is  Secretary  of 
State,  835 

Quota,  aettled  between  England 
and  Holland,  567 


R. 

RADiion,  Earl  of,  384 
Ragotzi,  Prince,  729,  759,  807 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  8 
I  RamUliea,  batUe  of,  794,  795 
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lUnelagli,  Eu-1  of,  180,  265,  724 
and  note,  742 

Rapparees  plunder  Ireland,  560,  and 
note,  562 

Ratdiff,  285 

Ratdiff,  Dr.,  606  and  note 

Reading,  tries  to  discredit  the  evi- 
dence* of  the  Popish  Plot,  298 

Rebellion,  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
1 58 ;  and  at  Both  well  Bridge,  3 1 3 

Reformation  of  manners,  societies 
for  it,  709 

Regicides,  105 

RdnschUd,  778 

Reynolds,  made  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
126 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  48,  133 

Rheims,  Archbishop  of,  his  charsc- 
tor,  367,  390 

Rich,  Sheriff,  348 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  29 

Richmondy  Duke  of,  97,  99,  169, 
203 

Ritondella  taken  hj  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  718 

Rivers,  Earl  of,  sent  to  Spain,  796; 
Ambassador  to  Hanover,  874 ; 
made  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
881 

Roberts,  Mrs.,  one  of  King  CharWs 
mistresses,  178,  333 

Robinson,  Dr.,  Envoy  in  Sweden, 
844,  and  note ;  eharseter  of  the 
King,  845  ;  made  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, Privy  Seal,  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Utrecht,  872 ;  dedues 
the  Queen  disengaged  from  her 
Alliances,  889 ;  made  Bishop  of 
London,  902 

Rechelle,  the  siQge  of,  29 

Rochester,  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of, 
his  eharseter,  178,  and  note ;  in 
the  Treuury,  302,  317,  320, 
341 ;  charged  with  bribery,  348, 
349 ;  is  President  of  the  Coundl, 
384 ;  and  Ldentenant  of  Ireland, 
389 ;  made  Lord  Treasurer,  400; 
and  one  of  the  Eodesiastical  Com. 
mission*  432 ;  his  conference 
about  religion,  435 ;  loses  the 
white  staff,  436;  for  a  Prince 
Regent,  513;  reconciled  to  the 
King  and  Queen  by  Dr.  Bumet*s 
means,  593 ;  opposes  the  Court, 
600, 608, 625 ;  made  Lieutenant 
of  Inland,  673, 674;  loses  ground 
with  the  King,  689,  695;  goes 
over  to  Ireland,  his  oonduct  there, 
lb.;  continued  in  that  post  by 
Queen  Anne,  706,  711 ;  resigns 
it,  723, 738, 741;  propoaes  bring- 
ing over  the  Prinoess  Sophia, 
768 ;  opposes  the  Regency  Bill, 
784;  and  the  Union,  802,  819, 
839 ;  is  made  President  ci  the 
Council,  856 

Rochester,  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  his 
character,  179  and  note 

Rodolph,  &nperor,  5 

Rohan,  Duke  de,  29 

Rook,  Sir  Qeoige,  his  success  at  La 
Hogue,  579 ;  convoys  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  and  escapes  with    ome  of 


them,  592,  593 ;  commands  a 
sqoadbron  at  Cm^  621 ;  com- 
mands  another  sent  to  the  Baltic, 
667 ;  commands  a  squadron  to 
Cbdiz,  716;  takes  and  destroys 
the  galleons  at  Vigo,  717,  718 ; 
his  conduct  approved  by  Par- 
liament, 723,  734,  756;  takes 
Gibraltar,  757  ;  fights  the  Count 
de  Toulouse,  758 

Rookwood  executed  for  the  Assassi- 
nation.plot»  627 

Roes,  Lord,  his  divorce,  177, 600 

Rosewell,  his  trial,  387 

Ross,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
191,  382,  433 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  opposes  the  Pre. 
rogative  Act,  11,  12,  13;  is 
gained  by  King  Charles,  17 ;  his 
diaracter,  71,  and  note;  Presi- 
dent of  die  Council  in  Scotland, 
75,  81 ;  dissolves  the  Synod  at 
Fife,  81,  82 ;  is  King's  Commis. 
sioner,  139,  143;  his  conduct, 
ib. ;  severe  to  the  prisoners,  159; 
made  Lord  Chancellor,  163, 195, 
275,  276 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  instrumental  to  the 
Union,  800 

Roucy,  Marquis  de,  49 

RouiUe,  President,  sent  to  negotiate 
at  the  Hague,  840 

Rouvigny,  243, 261,281,367, 396, 
401, 420 

Rouvigny,  his  son,  made  Earl  of 
Galway,  572.    See  Galway. 

Rowse,  his  execution,  364 

Roxbuigh,  Earl  ot^  for  the  Union, 
800 ;  made  a  Duke,  805 ;  opposes 
the  Duke  of  Queensbory,  836 

Royal  Society,  132,  788,  789 

Rumbold,  356,  374,  406 

Rumney,  Earl  of  (see  Sydmst), 
528 ;  is  sent  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
Ireland,  596;  is  recalled,  ib.,  663 

Rumsev,  352,  355,  356,  357,  358, 
359,' 361,  364,  371,  374,375, 
417 

Rupert,  Prinee,  saves  the  English 
fleet,  154,  233 

Russel,  Lord,  his  character,  259 
and  note ;  moves  the  Exdusion, 
319,  825,  335;  meets  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  at  Shephard's,  352, 
324 ;  imprisoned,  368  ;  his  beha- 
viour, 369 ;  examined  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Coundl,  360, 361 ;  his 
trial  and  condemnation,  362 ;  his 
preparation  for  death,  363;  his 
execution  and  dying  speech,  364, 
365  and  note 

Russell,  Admind,  meets  at  Tjord 
Shrewsbury's,  452 ;  goes  to  the 
Hague,  474  ;  his  chancier,  485, 
and  note,  486,  495»  499 ;  com- 
mands the  fleet,  555 ;  obtains  a 
great  victory  at  La  Hogue,  570, 
678 ;  is  turned  out,  585 ;  again 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  598 ; 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  602 ; 
winters  at  Cadiz,  ib. ;  returns  to 
the  Mediterranean,  616,  621 ; 
disaj^uts  the  invasion  in  1696, 


is  made  Earl  of  Orford,  689. 

See  OnroRD 
Ru8iell,Mr.,Lord  Russell's  brother, 

501 
Rutherford,  21 
Ryswick,  treaty  of,  641,  642,  643 
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Sachkveiucli.,  Dr.,  his  two  fiunous 
sermons,  846,  847  and  note  ;  he 
is  impeached  for  them,  and  grows 
popular  upon  it,  848,  849 ;  tried 
in  Westminster  Hall,  ib. ;  his 
defence,  ib. ;  his  trial  occasions 
riots,  ib. ;  he  is  condemned  by  the 
Lords,  but  gently  punished,  851 ; 
his  progress  into  Wales,  856 

Saint  Amour,  his  character,  368 

St.  Germidn,  263 

St.  John,  44 

St.  John,  817;  Secretary  of  war» 
lays  down  with  Harley,  822 ;  made 
Secretary  of  State,  856  and  note, 
875 ;  and  discount  Bolingbroko, 
892.    See  Bolimobrokic 

St.  Mary's  plundered  by  the  Eng 
lish,  716 

St.  Ruth,  Mareschal,  commands  for 
King  James  in  Ireland,  571 ;  is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aghrem,  ib. 

Sancroft,  Dr.,  125;  made  Areh. 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  262 ;  at- 
tends King  Charles  IL  on  his 
death-bed,  392 ;  is  one  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  431,443* 
joins  in  the  petition  of  the  seven 
Bishops,  467;  met  with  the  Privy 
Counsellon  that  invited  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  505,  509 ;  absenu 
from  the  Convention,  513;  and 
from  Parliament,  528 ;  his  con- 
duct, 529 ;  his  death  and  eharse- 
ter, 605 

Sanden,  349  ;  Chief  Justice,  351 
and  note;  his  judgment  of  the 
City  Charter,  637 

Sands,  183 

Sardinia  taken  by  the  English  fleet, 
831 

Sarsfidd  cuts  off  a  convoy  to  King 
William,  558 ;  memorable  saying 
of  bis  in  honour  of  tifb  King,  572 

Savil,  Lord,  his  forgery,  16  and 
note 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  in  the  allianoi 
^[ainst  France,  562,  583 ;  in  a 
secret  treaty  with  France,  601 , 
616,  628  ;  reasons  that  induced 
him,  ib.,  733 ;  joins  to  drive  the 
Germans  out  of  Itdy,  629,  642; 
a  scheme  for  giving  him  the  Spsn- 
ish  succession,  656;  marries  a 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Bar- 
gundy,  629;  another  to  King 
Philip  of  Spain,  693,  696,  715 ; 
comes  into  the  alliance  against 
France,  732, 733 ;  his  danger  and 
dbtrcss,  733,  754,  757;  loses 
almost  all  his  countiy,  754, 759; 
the  Queenassists  him,  79 1;  he  viih 
Prince  Eugene  ralies  the  siege  of, 
p  r 
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Turin,  797;  betiegei  Toiiloii,810, 
nitM  the  dege,  827 ;  reooven  all 
Savoy,  827;  taket  Ezaet  and 
FeDMtralla,  832,  842,  870; 
agrees  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
895 

Savoy  conferenoe,  122,  128 

Sawyer,  Attorney  Greneral,  849  and 
note 

Saxe-Gotha,  Duke  of,  694,  711 

Saxony,  Duke  of,  5 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  cboeen  King  of 
Poland,  98, 582.   SeeAuounus 

Scarborough,  Dr.,  476 

Sdhombeig,  Oount,  hiB  diacoarse 
with  £ing  Charles  II.,  117  ;  sent 
to  command  the  English,  228 
and  note;  weary  of  that  post,  233 ; 
made  a  Mareechsl  of  IVanoe, 
270,  368 ;  quits  the  French  and 
Portuguese  service,  491;  is  in 
that  of  Prussia,  493,  498,  499; 
made  a  Duke  in  England  with  a 
present  of  100,000/.  from  Fto- 
liament,  536;  goes  to  Ireland,  ib.; 
iskilled  in  thebattle  of  the  Boyne, 
554,842 

Schombei^,  Duke,  his  son,  oom- 
manda  in  Savoy,  574 ;  and  in 
Portugal,  757 

Scio,  island  of,  uken  by  the  Yene- 
tiana,  but  abandoned,  603 

Soot,  Dr.,  307 

Scotland,  its  state  under  Cromwell, 
40;  a  rebellion  designed  thefe, 
226 ;  a  rising  in  fiivour  of  King 
James  TL,  538,  539, 540 ;  ano- 
ther defeated  by  Levingston,  560 ; 
changes  in  the  Ministry  there, 
567,  597 ;  the  pioject  of  Darien, 
620,  630,  652;  miscsrrying, 
rsises  great  discontents,  662;  a 
Plot  there  in  &vour  of  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales,  736, 
.  737 »  746,  747 ;  the  Union  how 
treated  there,  791,  792,  798, 
799,  801;  the  Customs  there 
mismanaged,  803 ;  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil kept  up,  805,  815,  823;  Uken 
away  by  F^liament,  ib. ;  an  in- 
vasion from  France  miscarries,  ib., 
824,  826;  the  Scotch  members 
are  divided,  885;  treason  and 
trials  of  it  made  the  same  there 
as  in  England,  836,  837;  the 
Scotch  Peers  retire*  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  881 ;  but  are 
prevailed  with  to  return,  ib. ; 
move  to  dissolve  the  Union,  897 

Scots,  the,  enter  England,  15  ;  treat 
with  King  Chsrles  II.,  33 ;  settle 

•  at  Darien,  and  pursue  it  at  a  vast 
expense,  651,  652;  driven  from 
it  by  the  Spaniards,  662 

Scougal,  BiBhop  of  Aberdeen,  his 
ehanoter,  147 

Scrqggs,  Chief  Justice,  297  and  note, 
311,  820,  330 

Seafield,  Earl  of,  738,  800 

Seaton,  Lord  Bolmerinoch,  3 

Sea,  sq«uulroos  at,  537,  541,  553, 
554,  555,  570,  638,  639,  716, 

,  717,  718.  734,  735,  756,  757, 


758,  777,  794,  809,  810,  815, 
817,  833,  846,  871 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  179,  180  and 
note 

Sedley,  Catherine,  MistreiB  to  Jameb 
II.,  114,  435  and  note 

Seymour,  169,  244 ;  his  character, 
255  and  note;  the  King  refuses 
him  for  Speaker,  301  and  note; 
is  impeached.  320,  327,  409; 
joins  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
proposes  an  association,  502  ;  is 
Governor  of  Exeter,  ib. ;  comes 
into  the  l^linistry,  575 ;  opposea 
the  Court,  689,  624,  676,  725  ; 
made  Comptroller  by  Queen 
Anne,  706  ;  is  dismissed,  752 

Seymour,  is  niade  a  Peer,  726 

Se^elay,  535,  580 

Semple,  158 

Serjeant,  133,  31U 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  o^  his  character, 
64  and  note,  180,  203  ;  advises 
the  shutting  up  the  Exdiequer, 
204,  205*;  made  Lord  Chan, 
cellor,  206,  229;  opposes  the 
King's  declaration,  230,  233, 
239 ;  for  resistance,  241  and  note, 
256,  257,  258,262,267;  sent 
to  the  Tower,  268 ;  discharged 
upon  submission,  286.  287,  290, 
302,  303  ;  made  President  of  the 
Council,  against  the  Bishops' 
votes  in  cases  of  treason,  306 ; 
for  the  Exclusion,  3 1 1 , 3 1 6,  320, 
326 ;  sent  to  the  Tower,  333 ; 
acquitted  by  the  Grrand  Jury, 
835,  337 ;  leaves  Bnglskid,  348, 
352,  355 

Sharp,  sent  as  agent  by  the  reso- 
lutioners,  42  and  note ;  betrays 
.heii- interest,  60, 74,  79, 8 1, 87; 
made  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
89;  nominates  all  the  Bishops 
excq>t  Leightoun,  ib.,  91,  92  ; 
by  proclamation  hinders  the  meetp 
ing  of  P<resbyteries,  93,  101 ;  his 
behaviour  to  Lauderdale,  138  ; 
hU  violence,  141,  142,  143; 
accuses  Lauderdale,  144 ;  re- 
tiacts  it,  ib«;  for  exoommuni. 
eating  Burnet,  147;  severe  to 
the  prisoners,  159,  160;  turned 
out  from  bdng  President  of  the 
Convention,  161 ;  returns  to 
Council,  163, 165,  166;  an  at- 
tempt to  murder  him,  187, 192, 
195,  200,  225 ;  he  discovers  who 
it  was,  274 ;  is  afterwards  mur- 
dered, 312,  313  and  note 

Sharp,  Dr.  John,  307;  preaches 
against  Popery,  480;  made  Areik- 
bishop  of  York,  568  and  note 

Sheldon,  Dr.,  88,  91 ;  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  120  and  note ;  at 
the  Savoy  conferenee,  122,  126 ; 
the  strictness  of  the  act  of  nni- 
Ibrmity  imputed  to  him,  126, 
131,  142 ;  for  the  five  mile  act, 
152,  164,  166,  170,  206 ;  hu 
death,  262 
Shening,  General,  583 
Shepherd,  352, 373 


Sheredon,  821 

Sheriffs  of  London,  dispntss  about 
their  election,  318,  347 

Sherlock,  Dr^  307,  430  ;  leavca 
the  JaooUtes,  and  made  Dean  of 
St.  Paulas,  565, 649 

Short,  Dr.,  poisoned  for  talkiqg  of 
KincrCharWs  death,  393 

Shovel,  made  commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  585  ;  is  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  735,  741,756, 
758  ;  besieges  Toulon  by  tea, 
809  and  note;  cast  away  opoa 
the  rocks  of  ScQly,  815 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  meetings  at 
his  house  in  favour  of  the  l^inco 
of  Orange,  452 ;  his  chancier, 
484 ;  goea  over  to  Holland,  487» 
495,  502,  504,  507,  518  ;  ia 
made  secretary  of  atate,  525, 
533;  rerigns,  551,  585;  again 
made  secretary,  599  and  note  ; 
practicer  againat  him,  636,  637  ; 
made  lord  chunberlain  to  Queen 
Anne,  852 ;  sent  ambaasador  to 
France,  890 

Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  433;  and 
note 

Sicily,  an  earthquake  there,  583 

Sidney,  Mr.,  in  high  finrour  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  480  ;  his 
charaeter,  485,  495  ;  secRtaiy 
of  stale,  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  master  of  the  ordnance,  528 ; 
made  Lord  Sidney,  and  after, 
wards  Earl  of  Rumney,  ib.    See 

RuilNBY. 

Sidserfe,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  tnoa- 
lated  to  Orkney,  89 

Simpson,  a  spy,  545 ;  in  a  plot,  lb. 

Skelton,  envoy  at  the  H^^oe,  401, 
410;  and  at  Paris,  450;  iaaent 
to  the  Tower,  488 

Smith,  Sir  Jeremy,  aeiies  Spanish 
money  in  a  Dutdi  ship,  47 

Smith,  a  priot,  298,  d24»  332 

Smith,  Aaron,  sent  to  Scotland, 
854,  860 

Smith,  a  spy,  his  letters,  636, 637 

Smith,  Mr.,  his chavsctar, ia  choaen 
speaker,  781 

Smyrna  fleet  attadced  by  the  FVeoch, 
592,  593 

Sobiedu,  King  of  Poland,  lajaea  the 
aiege  of  Vienna,  385  ;  bsata  the 
Turks,  608  ;  his  death,  639 

Sobieski,  his  son,  seised  by  a  party 
at  Breslaw,  734 

Socinianism,  its  great  progreBa,648, 
649,  650 

Soissons,  Madame  do,  202 

Solmea,  Count,  507,  582,  591 

Somers,Mr.,auswen  KingCharks'a 
declarationi,  329,  335  ;  eolicitor. 
general,  548 ;  OMde  attorney- 
general,  and  soon  after  lord- 
keeper,  587  ;  his  expedient 
against  clipping,  612;  hb  ac- 
count of  Charnock,  ibb ;  lua  ad- 
ministration applauded,  ^2 ; 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Oob- 
mons  on  Kid*s  affair,  and  cleared 
by  a  great  majority,  663,  664  ; 
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u  dJBmiMed,  ftod  his  chancter, 
666  ;  desigQs  against  him,  679, 
680 ;  is  heard  at  the  har  of  the 
Hoasd  of  Commons,  680 ;    is 
impeached,  681,  685,  686  ;  and 
acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
688, 750 ;  his  act  for  the  amend, 
ment  of  the  law,  787,  788 ;  a 
principal  manager  in  the  nnion, 
799,  802,  819  ;  made  pieaident 
of  the  council,   834  ;    is  dis- 
missed, 856 
Somerset,  Earl  of,  4, 8 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  31 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  708, 732, 750, 

817,  821,  857 
Somerset,   Duchess  of,  groom  of 

the  stole,  862 
Sophia,  PiinoesSb    See  Hanoysr 
South,  Dr.,  writes  against  Sherlock, 

650 
Southampton,  Earl  o^  his  aocoont 
of  Eikon  Basilike,  31 ;  angry  at 
calling  home  the  king  without 
conditions,  59  ;  his  character, 
63  and  note  ;  against  a  standing 
army,  105 ;  visits  not  the  king's 
mistresses,  121  ;  moderate  in 
church  matters,  121,  152  ;  his 
death,  168  and  note 
Southesk,  Earl  of,  jealous  of  the 

DakeofYork,154 
South  Sea  Company  erected,  869 
Southwell »  Sir  Robert,  his  autho- 
rity quoted,  112,  556 
SpanheiiaB,  Baron,    his    character, 
369  ;  his  account  of  the  French 
eoundls  on  the  King  of  Spun*s 
death,  672 
Spanish  Armada,  how  diTCited  for 

a  year,  210 
Spanish  Netherlands.  See  Nrranu 

LAKne 
Spain.    See  Chahlbs  XL,  Charlis 

III.,  Philip  V. 
Spenoe  put  to  the  torture,  378 
Spotswood,  his  History  censured,  2, 

12,15 
Sprsgge,  206 

l^rat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  131, 
691,  692;  his  death,  902  and 
note 
Squadroni  carry  the  union  in  Scot- 

knd,  800, 803 
Staffoid,  Lord,  295, 298 ;  his  trial, 
323 ;  condemned,  325 ;  he  sends 
for  Dr.  Burnet,  326  and  note ; 
his  execution,  326,  337 
Stair,  Earl  of,  a  great  manager  for 

the  union,  798,  800,  801 
Staley,  his  trial,  287 
Stanhope,  EnToy  in  Holland,  677 
Stanhope,  General,  his  son,  at  the 
siege  of  Barcelena,  776 ;  procures 
relief  to   Spam,     790,     820  ; 
manager    at     Dr.    SacheTereir* 
trial,  848 ;  gains  the  battle  of  Al- 
manara,  857 ;  taken  at  Brihu^/ 
858,  869,  902 
Stanislaus,  chosen  in  the  room  of 
Ai^^stns,  King  of  Poland,  and 
crowned,   760,   778  ;  Augustus 
rscjgns  in  his  favour,  808  j  but 


obliges  him  to  qmk  the  kingdom, 
844 
Starembeig,  Count,  his  march  in 
Italy,  733  ;  joins  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  ib. ;  commands  in  Spdn, 
820,  844 ;  defeate  King  Philip, 
858 ;  delays  relieving  Stanhope, 
858,  869;  routs  the  Duke  of 
Yendome,  869 
States  General.     See  Dmrcii 
Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York,  382 

and  note 
Steenbook,a  Swedish  general,  393, 

895 
SCeenkiik,  battle  of,  581 
Steward,  Dr.,  his  notion  about  the 

Mcrament,  115 
Steward,  sent  to  Qoeen  Elizabeth, 

209 
Steward,  a  lawyer,  his  letters  to 

Fagel,  463 
Steward,  Sir  James,  836 
Stillingfleet,   Dr.,   128  and   note, 

129,  206,  308,  430,  606 
Stoupe,  Brigadier,  42,  48,  49,  50, 

51,  223,  422,  423 
Straflford,  Earl  of,  16 ;   given  up 
by  the  king,  19 ;  his  death  raised 
his  character,  30,  634 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  sent  ambassador 
to  Holland,  874,  889, 893 ;  has 
the  garter,  892,  893 
Stralsund,  the  siege  of,  872 
StrickUnd.  Admiral,  480 
Stuart,  Mrs.,  marries  the  Duke  of 

Richmond,  139  and  note 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Cologne,  234,  235  •  ; 
ambassador  in  France,  280 ;  se- 
cretary of  state,  302  ;  at  first 
opposes  the  exclusion,  ^3, 317 ; 
in  confidence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ib.  ;  declares  for  the 
exclusion,  319  ;  and  against  a 
Prince  Regent,  327;  is  again 
secretary  of  state,  348,  889,390, 
400  ;  made  president  of  the 
council,  419;  advises  moderate 
measures,  480 ;  turns  papist,  ib. ; 
advisee  ihe  rejectii^  a  French 
army,  487  ;  is  turned  out,  497 ; 
in  high  credit  with  King  William, 
588,  599,  619;  for  a  coundl  of 
trsde  named  by  parliament,  621 ; 
and  for  a  land  bank,  625 ;  for  a 
large  standing  force,  646 ;  retires 
from  business,  745 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  his  son,  for 

the  union.  802 
Sunderland,  Conntess  of,  477, 498 
Sweden,  King  of,  53;  his  death, 

641,  642,  and  note 
Sweden,  King  of,  his  son,  mediator 
•t  Ryswick,  642 ;  his  coronation, 
655;  a  formidable  alliaaoe  against 
him,  660 ;  the  English  fleet  pro^ 
•  tects  Idm,  and  forces  Denmark 
to  a  peace,  667,  668 ;  he  over, 
comes  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Poland,  and  the  Czar,  in  one 
campaign,  675 ;  his  war  in 
Poland,  beats  King  Augustus, 
and  takes  Cracow,  716,  734; 


proenres  Stanislaus  to  be  ehosen 
King  of  Poland,  760;  drives 
Augustus  into  Saxony,  760,761 ; 
his  successes  in  Poland,  778 ; 
marches  into  Saxony,  798;  forces 
Augustus  to  resign  his  crown, 
807 ;  his  character,  808  ;  makes 
the  emperor  restore  the  churches 
in  Silesia,  813,  814  ;  is  defeated 
at  Pultowa,  and'flies  to  Turkey, 
844;  his  character  by  Bishop 
Robinson,  844  and  note;  his 
troops  beat  the  Danes,  846 ;  a 
plague  in  Sweden,  859 ;  he  pro- 
cures a  war  between  the  Turk 
and  Czar,  866 ;  tries  to  break 
the  peace  made  between  them, 
872,  893  ;  defends  himself  at 
Bender  ag^nst  an  army,  895; 
Is  at  last  forced  to  surrender,  ib. 

Swinton,  73, 85 

Swiss  Cantons,  813 


T. 


Tirr,  an  evidence  in  trials  of  trea- 
son, 609 

Talbot,  Sir  Gilbert,  envoy  in  Den- 
mark,  150 

Talbot,  Richard,  120;  opposes  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  180  ;  is  made 
Earl  of  Tirconnoll,  419.     See 

TlROONMBILL 

Talbot,   Dr.   Bishop     of   Oxford, 

802 ;  speaks  against  Sacheverell, 

851,  and  note 
TaImash,General,571,  572;  killed 

'atCamaret,  602 
TaUanl,  Mareschal,  712, 730^754 ; 

taken  at  Blenheim,  754 
Tarbet,  Lord  Middleton*s  favourite, 

97,  99,  100;  is  made  Earl  of 

Cromarty,  733.  See  Cromarty 
Tasborough,  299 
Tekely,  Count,  366 
Temple,  Sir  William,  171  ;  ambes. 

sador  to  Holland,  171  and  note ; 

his  chsracter,    251    and   note; 

plenipotentiaryat  Nimeguen,280, 

511;  proposes  treating  with  Tir. 

eonnel,  512 
Tennison,  Dr.,  his  character,  130, 

307,    396,    414,    430;    made 

Arohbbhop  of  Canterbury,  606, 

607 
Terras,  Earl  of,  379 
Terwhit,SirPhiUp,  263 
Tesse,  Mareschal,  424,  758,  793, 

807 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  528 ; 

deprived,  568 
Throgmorton  and  his  Lady  turn 

papists,  263 
Thurlo,  43,  51,52 
Tiddiman  beat  by  the  Dutch  at 

Beighen,  151 
Tillotson,  Dr.,  52 ;  his  character, 

128  and  note,  155,  207,  305, 

364,  430 ;  made  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  568 :  his  death  and 

character,  605,  649 
Tirconnell,  Earl  of,  made  lieutenant 


f)48 
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of  Ireland,  434,  507,  510,  511, 
534,  556,  560 

Tirol,  the  Boon  there  repel  the 
Duke  of  YendoDie,  729 

Titui,  Colonel,  4,  27 

ToUnd,  690 

Tonge,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  281  and  note,  284 ; 
hit  death,  337 

Torcj,  Marquia  de,  840, 841,  854, 
855 

Tories  taken  in  by  King  William, 
547,  666,  673*;  and  hy  Qaeen 
Anne,  706,  707,  856 

Torrington,  Earl  of  (see  Hbrbrrt), 
is  first  commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, 528 ;  fights  the  French 
at  Bantry  Bay,  537,  553 ;  and 
near  Beachy,  555 ;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  ib. ;  tried  by  a  court 
martial,  and  acquitted,  563,  564 

Toulon,  design  on  it,  807 ;  miscar- 
ries,  809,  810,  860 

Toulouse,  Count  de,  engages  Rook, 
757 

TouryiUe,  a  French  Admirsl,  579, 
593 

Townsend,  Lord,  802 ;  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Hague,  his  character, 
841 ;  recalled,  873 ;  censured 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  883,  885 

Traquair,  Earl  of,  13,  14,  15 

Treaty,  of  Barrier  with  the  Dutch, 
the  first,  882,  883  ;  the  second, 

893,  894;  of  Commerce  with 
France,  896, 897,  898 ;  of  Com- 
prehension, 175,  185,  542,  543, 
544;  of  union  with  Scotland, 
792, 798, 879, 804,805 ;  of  Par. 
tition,  the  first,  626,660,  661, 
668, 676,  677,  678,  679,  681 

Treaty  at  Carlowitz,  644 ;  at  Co- 
logne, 233,  234 ;  at  Nimeguen, 
280;  atRyswick,64l,642,643; 
at  Utrecht,  874,  884,  885,  886, 

894,  895 

Treby  argues  for  the  City  charter, 
828,  349  and  note,  350 

Trekwny,  General,  486 

Trenchard,  358,  360  ;  secretary  of 
sute,  587 

Treville,  Count  de,  203,  368 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  Speaker,  549 ; 
is  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 611 

Treyor,  Chief  Justice,  743  ;  made 
a  peer,  878 

Trial,  of  Ashton,  564 ;  of  Berry, 
Green,  and  Hill,  296  ;  of  Char- 
nock,  625  ;  of  Friend,  626  ;  of 
Hone,  345 ;  of  the  Jesuits,  294, 
308;  of  Keys,  625,  626;  of 
King,  ib.  ;  in  Lancashire,  609, 
610 

Trial  of  Perkins,  626,  627 ;  of 
Lord  Preston,  565 

Trimnell,  Dr.,  made  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, 802,  851 

Trumball,  Sir  William,  488,  583, 
637 


Tnrbervil  deposes  against  Lofd 
Stafford,  323,  325  ;  diacoyers  a 
plot  at  Oxford,  382 ;  his  death, 
337 

Tnrenne,  Mareschal,  221 ;  his  cha- 
racter of  the  Duke  of  York, 
399 

Turin,  siege  of,  796 ;  raised,  797, 
798 

Turks,  their  wars,  603,  617,  629, 
644 ;  make  peace  with  the  em- 
peror, 644,  645,  660  ;  and  with 
the  czar,  846,  866,  871,  872 

Turner,  the  Jesuit,  308 

Turner,  Sir  James,  144,  158,  165» 
166 

Turner,  made  Bishop  of  Ely,  382, 
383  and  note,  403,  404;  attends 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  eze- 
cntion,  413;  absents  from  par- 
liament, 528 ;  correeponds  to  St. 
Germains,564, 565 ;  is  deprived, 
568 

Turner,  Sir  William,  181 

Tumham  Green,  a  lane  near,  de* 
signed  for  the  asaassination,  623 

Tweedale,  Earl  of,  hia  character, 
71  ;  against  €kithry*s  execution, 
85;  imprisoned,  86,  143,  163; 
made  an  English  priyy  counsel, 
lor,  165, 166,187,189,194,195, 
316,  338  ;  made  a  marquis  and 
chancellor,  575  ;  and  king's 
commissioner,  617;  is  dismissed, 
620  ;  made  queen'a  oommia- 
sioner,  761 ;  promotes  the  union, 
800 

Tyrawley,  Lord,  860 


U. 

UtM,  714, 754 

Usher,  Archbishop,  proposes  to 
unite  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  93* 

Uxelles,  Marquis  de,  Plenipotentiary 
at  Gwtruydenberg,  855 


V. 

Yaleiitia  dedareaforKingCharles, 

790;  reduced,  809 
Valiere,  Mademoiselle,  her  intrigue, 

202 
Valiere,  Duchess  of,  368 
Valiere,  a  spy,  822 
Vanbeuning,  his  character,  220 
Vanderdussen,    plenipotentiary  at 

Gertmydenbeig,  855 
Vandyke,  the  painter,  9 
Van  Ghent,  Dutch  Admiral,  sent 

to  the  Frith,  163 
Van  Hulst,  495 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  27, 107 ;  his  char 

racter  and  execution,  108  and 

note 
Vauban,  a  great  engineer,  615 
Vaudemont,  Prince  of,  covers  the 

siege  of  Namur,  614,  692 
Vaughan,  Chu>f  Justice,  152    his 

character,  260 


Velaioo,  776 

Vendome,   Duke  de,    638,    693^ 

715,  729,  733,  769,  774,  7SK 

795,  809,  829,  858,  869 
Venetiana,  the,  own  HSng  WilBaa, 

602 ;  their  wars  with  the  Turk^ 

603, 628 ;  neutral  in  the  Fttamh 

war,  679,  692,  712 
Venner,   his  fuiy,  105,   106,  and 

note 
Vernon,  secretary  of   state,  676, 

679 
Veteran!,  General,  killed  bj  the 

Turks,  617 
Vienna    beaiq^   by    the  ToiIk^ 

367 
Vigo,  the  expeditioii  then^  717, 

718 
Villa  Hermosa,  270 
Villa  Vicioaa,  battle  of,  858 
Villars,  Mareschal,  715,  727,  72a 

772,  759,  772,  795,  809,  81^ 

813, 842,  843,  853, 870,  891 
ViUeroi,  Mareschal,  614, 615. 692» 

693,  728,  754,  755,  794 
Vii^nia,  a  college  fonnded  tben^ 

596,  597 


W. 

Waob,  404 

Wake,  Dr.,  430 ;  made  Bishop  of 

lincoln,  767 ;  his  eharader,  851 
Wakeman,  his  trial,  285,  810 
Walcot,  356 ;  his  trial  and  eoDBcn- 

tion,  364 
Waldeck,  Prince  of,  his  chancter, 

219 ;  loses  the  batde  of  Fleams, 

554,  555 ;  saves  Bnusela,  570 
Walgrave,  478 
Walker,  430 
WaUace,  158 
Waller,  259  and  note 
Walpole,  877 

Walsh,  his  character,  134  and  aoto 
Walsii^am,    his    instmctioiis   to 

Wigmore,  2 ;  gets  intelUgeoee  of 

the    Spanish   Armada's    dea%B, 

208 
Wsrd,  Sir  Peter,  351 
Ward,  Dr.  Seth,  1 31, 182  and  note 
Waristoun,  15,  36,  73,  85;  bos 

execution,  139 
Warner,  Bidiop,  Migna  Charta  in 

his  hands,  19 
Warrington,  Esrl  of^  Chaneelleir  of 

the  Exchequer,  527  and  note 
Warwick,  Sir  PhUip,  63 
Watson,    Bishop  of  SL   Da^^s, 

deprived  for  simony,  657,  658, 

671 
Webb,  General,  his  saoces  at  Wy. 

nandal,829 
Wentworth,  Udy,  404,  414  and 

note,  498 
West,  355,  356,  357,  359,  364, 

374 
Weaton,  321 

Weymouth,  Tiaeonnt,  506, 706 
Wharton,  Lord,  15,  267, 515,  Itoc. 

Lieutenant,  of  IreUnd,  769;  dis- 
missed, 857 
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940 


Wbirton,  Sir  Milei,  refaaet  a  peer- 
age, 877 

Whichoot,  Dr.,  127  and  note 

WhigganMMre  inroad,  26 

WliigB  turned  oat,  458|  550 ;  taken 
in,  587 ;  low  theu  credit,  647, 
719 :  turned  out,  666, 673;  taken 
in  779, 834;  turned  out,  855, 856 

Whiston,  Hfr.,  867,  868 

Whitbj,  Dr.,  430 

White,  Bifh<^  of  Peterborough, 
alwentf  firom  Parliament,  528; 
dejHrived,  569 ;  attends  Sb  John 
Penwick,  638 

Whitebread,  his  trial,  294, 309 

Whitford,  Bishop,  14 

Whitford,  his  son,  433 

Whitlock,  23 

Wicquefort,  249  and  note 

Widdrington,  Lord,  266 

Wildman,  43,  357,  402, 494^  49!s 
498,  517 

Wilkins,  Dr.,  127  and  note;  his 
character,  42 ;  Bishop  of  Chester, 
171, 1T5, 177,  184 

Wilkinson,  333 

William  III.,  Joint  Sovereign  ynth 
Queen  Mary,  (see  OeamobX  525; 
his  figiTonr  to  Bentinck  and  Syd* 
ney,  527 ;  his  first  Ministry,  527, 
528 ;  his  speech,  529, 531 ;  grows 
Jealous  of  the  Whigs,  532 ;  pro- 
poses naming  the  Duchess  of  Han. 
over  in  the  suocession,  533 ;  joint 
Sovereign  of  Scotland,  538  ;  bis 
Ministry  there,  538,  539 ;  the 
WhigB  jealous  of  him,  544, 545 ; 
refuses  his  asaent  to  the  Corpo- 
ration Act,  547 ;  takes  in  Tories, 
548,  550  ;  the  administration  in 
the  Queen  in  his  absence,  549, 
550 ;  his  discourse  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
551, 557 ;  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  553  ;  gains  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  554, 555,  556 ;  a  deagn 
to  assassinate  him,  556,  557, 
558;  besieges  Limerick,  and 
forced  to  raise  the  siege,  559 ; 
his  equal  temper,  ib. ;  goes  to  a 
congress  of  Princes  at  the  Hague, 
565,  566;  changea  his  ministry 
in  Scotland,  567 ;  fills  the  vacant 
sees,  568,  569 ;  Ireland  reduced, 
572;  he  supports  Savoy,  566, 
574 ;  fond  of  the  Dutch,  575 ; 
careless  in  s^ing  papers,  577  ; 
his  breach  with  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  578;  loses  Namnr, 
and  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  581, 
584 ;  refuses  his  assent  to  the 
triennial  Bill,   587;    takes    in 


Whigt,  687, 598 ;  grows  nnpopn- 
lar,  589,  590 ;  loses  the  battle  of 
Landen,  591 ;  leaves  ehurch- 
affiurs  to  the  Queen^  595 ;  founds 
the  William  and  Mary  College 
in  Tliginia,  596,  597,  601; 
sends  a  fleet  to  protect  I^Mun, 
602;  another  to  bombard  the 
French  ooaat,  603 ;  hia  grief  for 
Queen  Mary*a  death,  607 ;  a  de- 
4gn  to  assassinate  him,  613 ;  re- 
conciled to  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, ib. ;  appoints  Lords  Jus- 
tices, ib. ;  takes  Namor,  615, 
616  ;  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
him  and  invade  England,  622; 
the  eonqnrators  sdxed,  623  ;  the 
invasion  broke,  ib.  628, 687, 638 ; 
sends  a  squadron  to  the  West 
Indies,  689;  concludes  a  peace 
at  Ryswick,  641, 642, 643,  645 ; 
keeps  3000  men  more  than  were 
provided  for  by  Parliament,  648 ; 
silences  disputes  sbout  the  Trinity, 
650 ;  is  opposed  with  Inttemess, 
653,  654  ;  the  army  reduced  to 
7000,  how  modelled,  655 ;  hia 
partition  treaty,  656,  660,  661 ; 
loaea  the  people's  afl^ctions,  665, 
669 ;  takes  in  Tories,  665,  666, 
673;  makes  a  peace  between 
Denmark  and  Siroden,  667 ;  his 
conduct  on  the  King  of  Spain's 
death,  678, 074,  675  ;  it  is  very 
mysterious,  676, 677,  681 ;  owns 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  King  of  Spain, 
682 ;  is  reserved  to  Us  Minis- 
ters, 688,  689 ;  recalls  his  Am- 
bassador in  France,  697;  hb 
noble  and  wise  speech,  ib. ;  his 
jbll  from  a  hone,  700  ;  his  sick, 
ness,  700,  701  ;  his  death,  701, 
702;  passes  the  Abjuration  Act 
in  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  702  • 
his  character,  702, 703  ;  attempU 
against  his  granta,  865, 888,  889 
Wiliiama,  Bishop,  30 
WiUiams,  Dr.,  307,  430 
Williams,  Sir  William,  384,  469 
Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  Plenipo. 
tentiary  at  Cologne,  234  and  note, 
249 
Williamson  sebied  going  over  to 

King  James,  546 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rocheater,  241 
Willia,  Sir  Richard,  givea  Crom. 

well  intelligence,  43  aqd  note 
WiUia,Dr.,  154 
Wiiidebank,  Dr.,  478 
Winnington,  292, 301,  302, 319 
Wirtembeig,  Duke  o(^  794 


Wiahart,  Bishop  of  Edinbuin^h,  94 

and  note 
Wismar,  siege  of,  raised,  872 
Witherley,  Dr.,  477 
Withins,  321  and  note 
Wolfenbuttle,  Duke  of,  667,  694, 

711 ;  hia  daughter  marries  King 

Charles  of  Spain,  811 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  320 
Worthington,  Dt^  hii   character, 

128  and  note 
Wratislaw,  Count,  752 
Wright,  Chief  Justice,  470 
Wright,  Sir  Nathan,  Lord  Keeper, 

666,  751 ;  dismissed,  778 
Wyche,  £Hr  Cyril,  one  of  the  iKuds 

Justices  in  Ireland,  596 
Wyld,  Judge,  298 
Wynne,  535 


T. 

York,  Duke  of,  48,  49 ;  marries 
Clarendon's  daughter,  113 ;  why 
he  turned  Papist,  114  and  note; 
commands  the  fleet,  148;  his 
amours,  153, 154, 182, 203,222, 
231 ;  lays  down  all  his  commis- 
sions, 233;  addresaea  Lady  Bel- 
la^, ib. ;  marriea  the  I^ncess 
of  Modena,  ib. ;  the  Commons 
vote  sgainst  that  marriage,  239, 
252,  292 ;  sent  beyond  sea,  300 
and  note;  his  exclusion  endea- 
voured, 305,  806  and  note ;  he 
is  sent  for  home,  271,  272; 
goes  to  Scotland,  316 ;  with  leave 
to  come  to  England,  318;  his 
behaviour  in  Scotland,  337, 338, 
339,  344  and  note,  345;  he 
governs  all  afiairs,  Enj^sh  and 
Scotch,  377,  878;  attends  the 
King  in  his  last  illness,  and  intro- 
duces Huddleston  to  his  apart- 
ment, 391, 392.  SeeJAMisII. 
York,  Hyde,  Duchess  o^  115,  207 
York,  Modena,  Duchess  of  (see 
QouN  Maey),  244 


Z, 


Zabor,  Count,  sent  to  the  Kiqg  of 
'  Sweden,  813 
Zeiher,  760 
ZeU,  Duke  of,  566,652,  660, 667 

711 
2^nch,  250 
Zulestein,  185, 479  506 


THE    END. 
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